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PREFACE 


OLUME III with its two Parts comprises the third, and final, 

instalment of my work on Zeus: numero deus impare gaudet. — 
It may be thought that a task taken in hand as far back as 1907 
ought to have been completed long before 1939. But kindly critics 
will remember that the task itself was one of formidable com- 
plexity, that the leisure left to a teacher occupied throughout with 
College and University duties is necessarily limited, and that the 
commotions of our time have hardly been conducive to a peaceful 
investigation of the past. This at least I can claim that, year in, 
year out, I have steadily pursued the plan originally laid down for 
the scope and contents of the book. Volume I was to deal with 
Zeus as god of the Bright Sky, Volume II with Zeus as god of the 
Dark Sky—an arrangement of essentials approved by the high 
authority of Otto Weinreich (Archiv f. Rel. 1937 xxxiv. 138). 
Accordingly, Volume I included not only the Hellenic worship 
of the Bright Zeus, god of the Upper Sky, but also the Hellenistic 
attempts to connect him with Sun, Moon, and Stars, while Volume II 
was devoted to the Dark Zeus, god of Thunder and Lightning, in 
all his multifarious aspects. Thunder and Lightning proved to be 
so wide-spread and far-reaching that much had perforce to be left 
over for a third, at first uncontemplated, volume. This concerns 
itself with Zeus in his relations to a further series of cosmic phaen- 
omena—Earthquakes, Clouds, Wind, Dew, Rain, and Meteorites, 
But I need not here enter into a detailed account of sections and 
subsections, as I have later endeavoured to trace in sequence the 
whole evolution of the cult of Zeus (pages 943 to 973), concluding 
with a statement of what I conceive to be its ultimate significance 
(pp. 973, 974)- 

The work as a whole sets out to survey the range and influence 
of the Greek Sky-god. It would, I suppose, have been possible to 
do this in less discursive fashion by means of tabulated statements 
and statistics—a list of his cult-centres, an index of his appellations, 
a classified catalogue of his representations in art—in short, to 
adopt the dictionary-method, admirably carried out by E. Fehrle, 
K. Ziegler, and O. Waser towards the end of Roscher’s great 
Lexikon (vi. 564—759). But my notion of a survey is somewhat 
different. I find a road-map less helpful than an ordnance-sheet. 
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The former may simplify things and enable you to get more directly 
to your destination, But the latter invites you to explore the neigh- 
bourhood, marks the field-paths, puts in the contour-lines, colours 
the water-ways, and prints in Gothic lettering the local antiquities. 
Time is lost, but knowledge is gained, and the traveller returns 
well-content with his trapesings. So I have deliberately chosen the 
more devious method, and I can only fall back on Herodotos’ plea 
that ‘my subject from the outset demanded digressions,’ Indeed, it 
was just this need for latitude that led me to widen the title Zeus 
by adding the subtitle ‘a Study in Ancient Religion.’ That is 
the real justification for long-winded footnotes and a fringe of 
Appendixes. 

With regard to the Appendixes I regret, not so much the 
fifteen that I have written, as the three that I have failed to 
write—letters C, D, and O. Ideally C should have dealt with Zeus 
at Corinth, D with Zeus at Dodona, O with Zeus at Olympia. 
I did indeed pen a screed on ‘Korinthos son of Zeus,’ but I sup- 
pressed it because the aetiological myth that I thought to detect 
implied the existence of customs for which I could produce no 
adequate evidence. As to Dodona, I have made certain interim 
observations in the Classical Review for 1903 xvii. 178—186, 268 f., 
278; but the problems presented by the oracular cult cannot be 
securely solved till the oracle itself has been fully excavated (ufra 
p. 1131). On Olympia too I have said my say both in the Classical 
Review for 1903 xvii. 270—277 and in Folk-Lore for 1904 xv. 397— 
402. To describe the material remains of the famous ¢émeexos was 
no part of my programme. Dr E. N. Gardiner has covered the 
ground (Olympia Oxford 1925), and Dr W. Dérpfeld dug deep 
beneath it (A/t-Olympia Berlin 1935). 

The quarter-century that has intervened between the publication 
of Volume I and that of Volume III has of course brought an 
annual harvest of discoveries and discussions bearing on the subject 
of Zeus, all grist to my mill. Hence the mass of miscellaneous 
Addenda from page 1066 onwards—‘1066 and all that’! It was a 
cheer to find that these additions, almost without exception, fitted 
well into the framework of the book and very seldom called for the 
retraction of a definitely expressed opinion. 

As before, I write with a sense of profound obligation to others. 
First and foremost stands my debt of gratitude to the Syndics of 
the University Press, who once again have borne the whole financial 
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burden of publishing, despite all difficulties, this costly and un- 
profitable work. 

Zeus, 1 am happy to say, has been begun, continued, and ended 
under the auspices of two old friends, old in years but young in 
outlook—Sir James Frazer and Dr Rendel Harris. It was they 
who first welcomed the inception of the work, and, though quite 
aware that I often dissent from their findings, they have wished me 
well from start to finish. 

I have further been able to count on the co-operation of many 
loyal helpers. Where my enquiries have trenched upon unfamiliar 
ground I have not hesitated to call in expert advisers. On points 
of Semitic lore I have consulted Professor S. A. Cook (p. 1072), 
the late Professor S. Langdon (p. 550 n. 0), and the Reverend H. 
St J. Hart (p. 891). In Mesopotamian matters I have been assisted 
by Mr Sidney Smith (p. 832 ff.) and Dr H. Frankfort (p. 1196). 
Egyptian usages have been made plain to me in conversations with 
Mr Sidney Smith, Mr P. E. Newberry, and the late Mr J. E. Quibell 
(p. 305). Sir John Marshall gave me his opinion on the origin 
of Civa’s trident (p. 1156). Professor H. W. Bailey has reported 
on Sanskrit and Persian etymologies (pp. 916 n. I, 925 n. 3). 
Mr A. Waley identified the source of a Chinese inscription and 
translated it for me (p. 1138). Dr B. F. C. Atkinson allowed me 
to rifle his unpublished work on Illyrian names (p. 364 n. 8). 
Lastly, Dr F. R. C. Reed enabled me to determine the material 
of an ancient cameo, while Dr F. C. Phillips as official mineralogist 
and petrologist made analyses on my behalf (p. 898 n. 4). 

Reviewers in general have been benevolent, but superficial and 
sometimes woefully misunderstanding. Signal exceptions have been 
the detailed and very helpful crvitigue of Charles Picard (Revue de 
histoire des religions 1926 xciii. 65—94) and a most heartening 
notice by Otto Weinreich (Archiv f. Rel. 1937 xxxiv. 137——139). 
For such shrewd objections and penetrating judgments I can but 
feel immense respect. Critics of this type are all too rare. 

Among friends that have put an active shoulder to my wheel 
I would name first my colleague Mr C. T. Seltman, who with his 
amazing knowledge of ancient art and modern art-collectors has 
been endlessly useful. It was, for example, through his good offices 
that I secured the unique double axes from Crete and Athens 
(figs. 894, 895), the new Orpheus-vase published in pl. xvi, and 
that most notable of all Greek coppers the Mytilene-medallion 
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of pl. i. But Mr Seltman has no monopoly of kindliness. Not a 
few of my former pupils, while engaged on quests of their own, 
have spared time to forage on my behalf. In particular, Mr A. D. 
Trendall, Fellow of Trinity College and our foremost authority on 
South Italian vases, has sent me a flight of valuable photographs 
from Athens (pl. xlvi, 2), Capua (pl. xxv), Rome (pl. lii), Taranto 
(pls. xiii, xv, 2, Ixxi), Berlin (pls. liv, Ix), Bonn (pl. xiii, 3), 
Gotha (pl. Ixiii), Leipzig (pls. Ixii, xv, 1), and Vienna (fig. 476). 
Mr J. D. S. Pendlebury, Fellow of Pembroke College, has more 
than once put his intimate knowledge of modern Crete at my 
service (pp. 1070, 1143) and himself photographed for me an early 
Greek stémnos from Knossos (pl. xxv). Mr E. J. P. Raven pro- 
cured for me photographs of an interesting Azthos-lid from the same 
place (pl. Ixxxi) and of the relief-p/ague from Athens representing 
a primitive form of Athena (pl. xxvi). And Mr R. M. Cook 
furnished me with the photograph of a small bronze statuette 
recently found in Bulgaria and important as being clearly inspired 
by Pheidias’ Zeus Oljmpzos (pl. \xxxii). 

Others have gone far afield to record mountain-scenes difficult 
of access. Dr N. Bachtin gave me prints of Mount Ossa and of the 
chapel on its summit from photographs taken by Mrs Bachtin in 
1934 (figs. 908, 909), and three times over climbed Mount Pelion 
to investigate the alleged discoveries of Arvanitopoulos (p. 1161). 
Ossa, Pelion, and—to complete the proverbial pile-—Olympos. 
Mr C. M. Sleeman, Fellow of Queens’ College, ascended Olympos 
twice, in 1926 and 1929, bringing home with him a wonderful series 
of views, which included not only the actual summit (pl. |xviii) 
but all the principal peaks (figs. 911, 912) and the little chapel 
of St Elias (fig. 913). Mr Sleeman in 1926 also photographed 
the summit of Parnassos (fig. 907), and, being an indefatigable 
mountaineer, in 1936 climbed Mount Argaios and supplied me 
with striking photographs of the top (fig. 915) and of a rock- 
pinnacle beneath it (fig. 916). Mr W. K. C. Guthrie, Fellow of 
Peterhouse and now Public Orator, in 1932 discovered and photo- 
graphed a double rock-cut throne on Findos Tepe (figs. 858—860). 
Mr N. G. L. Hammond, Fellow of Clare College, in 1931 told me 
of Mount Emertsa on the Albanian frontier, which he had found 
to be locally identified with Dione in repose (p. 1173). But of all 
these mountain-exploits none is more arresting than the narrative 
dictated to me by Mr H. Hunt, who in 1929 went on pilgrimage 
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with Bektashite monks to the summit of Mount Tomori near Berat 
and there actually witnessed the sacrifice of a white bull to ‘Zefs’ 
(p. 1171). 

For other photographs, too numerous to specify in detail, I am 
indebted to a host of contributors both at home and abroad. My 
debt has, J think, always been acknowledged in a footnote. But 
I cannot refrain from mentioning here certain cases of outstanding 
interest. Mr Sidney Smith, Honorary Fellow of Queens’ College 
and Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, presented me with a magnificent photograph of the newly- 
discovered ‘Lilith’ and added to his kindness by discussing with 
me her status and attributes (pl. 1lxi). The late Dr A. H. Lloyd 
gave me an exquisite plate of the golden barley found amid the 
dust and débris of a grave near Syracuse (pl. xxxi). Professors 
G. M. Columba and E. Gabrici supplied a fine photograph of the 
Oknos-vase at Palermo (pl. xxxvi); Professor D. M. Robinson, 
several views of the Bouzyges-vase at Baltimore (pl. xlv); Professor 
P. P. Jacobsthal, the print of a vase at Marseilles representing, he 
holds, the oracle of Orpheus’ head (pl. xviii). 

Casts of coins and gems have again been sent me without 
charge and without stint by the authorities of the British Museum, 
to whom I am further indebted for much encouragement and 
helpful talk. I am particularly beholden to Mr H. Mattingly, 
Mr E. S. G. Robinson, and Mr Sidney Smith, of whose prompt 
aid I have availed myself time after time with shameless per- 
sistence. Mr R. B. Whitehead also was good enough to send me 
a series of choice impressions from his own unrivalled store of 
Bactrian coins (figs. 369, 371). Monsieur le Comte Chandon de 
Briailles supplied the cast of a gem representing Kroisos on the 
pyre (fig. 329), and Mr C. D. Bicknell that of a gem in the Lewis 
Collection showing Athena as a human-headed bird (fig. 608). 

Permission to produce or reproduce plans and illustrations has 
been generously granted by Messrs F. Bruckmann and Co. of 
Munich (pls. vi, vii, xxiii, xxxvii), by Sir Arthur Evans (figs. 202, 
265), by Mr N: Glueck of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search, Jerusalem (fig. 876), by the Council of the Hellenic Society 
(figs. 578, 579), by Dr F. Matz of the Staatliches Lindenau-Museum 
at Altenburg (fig. 619), by Dr H. Meier of the Warburg Institute 
(pl. xl), by the late Mr J. E. Quibell (fig. 195), by Monsieur Richard, 
Conservateur des Musées at Abbeville (fig. 888), by Miss G. M. A. 
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Richter of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (pl. xxxv, 
figs. 776, 883, 897), by Professor Homer A. Thompson (figs. 923, 
924), by Professor A. J. B. Wace (fig. 193), by Dr C. Weickert of 
the Museum at Munich (pl. 1), and by the Direktor of the Badisches 
Landesmuseum at Karlsruhe (pl. li). 

In the matter of text-figures I have been lucky enough to retain 
the services of Miss E. T. Talbot, the artist to whom I owe the 
bulk of the drawings in Volumes I and IJ. Her work has through- 
out maintained a high level of exactitude. Her coins, for instance, 
are not merely faithful transcripts of originals or casts, but actually 
‘stilgetreu’—a rare achievement in draughtsmanship. 

The cameo in malachite portraying the bust of a Ptolemaic 
Zeus (pl. xliv) was drawn from the original by Miss F. E. Severs 
and produced as an experiment in lithography by the Cambridge 
Press. But most of the colour-plates have been specially painted 
for me by another artist of quite exceptional powers, Mrs D. K. 
Kennett. She sketched the Corfu pediment from a full-size cast in 
the Cambridge Museum of Classical Archaeology (pl. Ixiv) and the 
Sulis Minerva pediment from the original at Bath (pl. Ixvi). But 
her feeling for colour is better shown by the little head of Hera 
in blue glass from Girgenti (pl. xxiii), the bust of Sarapis in 
lapis lazuli (pl. \xxiv), or the bronze mace from Willingham 
Fen (pl. lxxviii). These are veritable triumphs of sympathetic 
rendering. 

And here I must add a word on another of Mrs Kennett’s 
plates, the neolithic pounder from Ephesos (pl. Ixvii). That 
remarkable object—given me as a souvenir of Sir William Ridgeway 
by the President of Queens’ College and Mrs Venn—has, if I am 
right in my interpretation of it, presented us for the first time with 
a prehistoric Greek dattylos, a stone believed to have fallen from 
heaven and worshipped accordingly. Not the least of its claims 
upon our attention is the incidental light that it throws on a 
passage in the New Testament (Acts 19. 35). 

The passage in question sets in sharp contrast the old ‘Zeus- 
fallen image’ with the new Gospel proclaimed by St Paul. These 
were in effect the two extremes, Between them lay the whole 
history of Greek religion with its gradual development, ndw slower, 
now faster, from primitive paganism towards complete Christianity 
—a long story, for the telling of which three volumes would scarce 
suffice. My contention is that in that development the cult of the 
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Sky-god was one main factor, leading the minds of men upwards 
and onwards to ever greater heights till Zeus at his noblest joined 
hands with the Christian conceptions of Deity. If I have succeeded 
in proving that, I shall feel that the labours of half a lifetime have 
been well worth while. 


ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 


Ig CRANMER ROAD, CAMBRIDGE. 
22 July 1939. 
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The following additions should be made to the List of Abbreviations printed in 
Vol. I pp. xxv—xliii and Vol. II pp. xxiii—xliii. 

Albizzati Vast d. Vaticano = C. Albizzati Vast antichi dipinti del Vaticano Fasc. 1—6 
(pls. 1—60) Roma 1925—1932. 

Amelung Scu/pt. Vatic. iii, 1 (Sala delle Muse, Sala rotonda, Sala a Croce Greca) von 
G. Lippold Berlin—Leipzig 1936. 

Am. Journ. Arch, From 1932 (vol. xxxvi) onwards the American Journal of Archaeology 
has been issued in larger format. 

Anz. d. Akad. d. Wiss, Wien Phil.-hist. Classe= 4dnzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften: 
Philosophisch-historische Classe Wien 1864— 

Ath. Mitth. From 1got (vol. xxvi) entitled Mittetlungen des kaiserlich deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts: athenische Abteilung, and from 1915 (vol. xl) Mitted/ungen des 
deutschen archdologischen Instituts: athenische Abteilung. 

Babelon Monn. gr. rom. II Description historique iv Paris 1926—1932 with Atlas of pls. 
III Monnaies orientales i Numismatique de la Perse antique par J. de Morgan Paris 
1927—1933 with Atlas of pls. 

Berl. philol. Woch. Socalled from 1884 to 1920. Before (1881—1883)andafter(1921— —) 
that period the title is simply PAlologische Wochenschrift. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyrenaica 1927 by E. S. G. Robinson. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Finger Rings=¥. H. Marshall Catalogue of the Finger Rings, Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman, in the Departments of Antiquities, British Museum London 
1907. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? = H. B. Walters Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos Greek 
Etruscan and Roman in the British Museum London 1926. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Paintings and Mosaics = R. P. Hinks Catalogue of the Greek Etruscan and 
Roman Paintings and Mosaics in the British Museum London 1933- 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Emp. ii (Vespasian to Domitian) London 1930. iii (Nerva 
to Hadrian) London 1936. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Pottery =H. B. Walters Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the 
Departments of Antiquities, British Museum London 1908. 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture* = Catalogue of Sculpture in the Department of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities of the British Museum i. (Prehellenic and early Greek) by F. N. Pryce 
London 1928. i. 2 (Cypriote and Etruscan) by F. N. Pryce London 1931. 

Brit. Mus. Quart. = British Museum Quarterly 1926— ° 

Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. fortgefthrt und mit erlauternden 
Texten versehen von P. Arndt und G. Lippold iv (Tafeln 651—700) Munchen 1926, 
v (Tafeln 701-—750) Miinchen 1932, vi (Tafeln 751—785) Miinchen 1939. 

Corp. inscr. Gr. sept. iii. 2 Inscriptiones Thessaliae ed. O. Kern, Indices comp. F. Hiller 
de Gaertringen [Juscriptiones Graecae ix. 2] Berolini 1908. 

Corp. inscr. Lat. xi. 2. 2 Inscriptiones Aemiliae, Etruriae, Umbriae Latinae, ed. 
E. Bormann. Addenda ad partes priores et Indicum capita tria. Berolini 1926. 

xiv Supplementum Ostiense, ed. L. Wickert Berolini 1930. 

Corpusc. poes. ep. Gr. ludib. = Corpusculum poesis epicae Graecae ludibundae i Parodorum 
epicorum Graecorum et Archestrati reliquiae, ed. P. Brandt Lipsiae 1888, ii Sillo- 
graphorum Graecorum reliquiae, ed. C. Wachsmuth Lipsiae 1885. 

Corp. vas. ant. = Corpus vasorum antiquorum. This great international publication, started 
by E. Pottier at Paris in 1922, has already (1939) run to 63 parts, of which Belgium 
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has contributed 2, Denmark 6, France 14, Germany 3, Great Britain 11, Greece 1, 
Holland 2, Italy 12, Poland 3, Spain 1, the United States 6, and Yugoslavia 2. 
Délos v_ Le Portique d’ Antigone ou du Nord-est et les constructions voisines par F. Courby. 

Paris 1912. 
ix Description des Revétements peints 4 sujets religieux par M. Bulard. Paris 1926. 
x Les Vases de l’Héraion par C. Dugas. Paris 1928. 
xi Les Sanctuaires et les Cultes du Mont Cynthe par A. Plassart. Paris 1928. 
xii Les Temples d’ Apollon par F. Courby. Paris 1931. 
xii (Planches). 
xiii Les Portraits hellénistiques et romains par C. Michalowski. Paris 1932- 
xiv Les Mosaiques de la Maison des Masques par J. Chamonard. Paris 1933. 
xv Les Vases préhelléniques et géumétriques par C. Dugas et C. Rhomaios. Paris 
1934- 
xvi Le Sanctuaire des Dieux de Samothrace par F. Chapouthier. Paris 1935- 
xvii Les Vases orientalisants de style non mélien par C. Dugas. Paris 1935. 
xviii Le Mobilier délien par W. Deonna. Paris 1938. 
xviii (Planches). 
xix L’Agora des Italiens par E. Lapalus. Paris 1939. 

Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Graec. =C. du Fresne Du Cange Glossartum ad Scriptores 
media & infime Grecitatis i, ii Lugduni 1688. 

Ebert Reallex.= Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fach- 
gelehrter herausgegeben von Max Ebert i—xiv Berlin 1924—1929, xv (Register) 
Berlin 1932. 

Einzelaufnahmen Serie 10 Miinchen 1925, Register zu Serie 6—10 Miinchen 1929, 
11 Miinchen 1929, 12 Miinchen 1931, 13 Miinchen 1932, 14A Mitnchen 1934, 14B 
Miinchen 1936, 154 Miinchen 1937, 15B Miinchen 1938, 164 Miinchen 1939. 

Ernout—Meillet Dict. étym. de la Langue Lat. = Dictionnaire étymologique dela Langue 
Latine Histoire des mots par A. Ernout et A. Meillet. Paris 1932. 

Espérandieu Bas-refie/s de la Gaule Rom. vii—ix (Gaule Germanique 1—3 et Supplément) 
Paris 1918—1925, x (Supplément et Tables générales) Paris 1928. Complément du 
Recuetl générale des bas-reliefs, statues et bustes de la Gaule Romaine Paris et Bruxelles 

193t. xi (Suppléments (suite)) Paris 1938. 

Farnell Gk. Hero Cults = L. R. Farnell Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality Oxford 
1921. 

Fouilles de Delphes 

iii Epigraphie. Texte. Fasc. 5 par Emile Bourguet Paris 1932. 
iv Monuments Figurés—Sculpture. Planches complémentaires. Paris 1926. 

Frag. gr. Hist, = Die Fragmente der griechischen Historiker von Felix Jacoby Erster Teil: 
Genealogie und Mythographie Berlin 1923, Zweiter Teil: Zeitgeschichte a Universal- 
geschichte und Hellenika Berlin 1926, B Spezialgeschichten, Autobiographien, Zeit- 
tafeln Berlin 1927, 1929, C Kommentar Berlin 1926, 1927, 1930. 

Frag. gr. Kulischr. = Die Fragmente der griechischen Kultschriftsteller gesammelt von 
Alois Tresp Giessen 1914. 

Frazer Golden Bough*; Aftermath London 1936. 

Frazer Zotemism and Exoyamy = (Sir) J.G. Frazer Totemism and Exogamy A Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and Society i—iv London 1910. Totemica: a 
supplement to ‘Totemism and exogamy’ London 1937. 

Frazer Worship of Nature = Sir J, G, Frazer The Worship of Wales (Sky, Earth, Sun) 
London 1926, ii (Sun, Moon, Stars, Fire, Wate1, Wind, Plants, Animals) London — . 

Graef Ant. Vasen Athen iv Berlin 1925, U1. Band i Berlin 1929, ii Berlin 1931, iii Berlin 
1933- 

Head Coins of the Greeks = A Guide to the principal Cotns of the Greeks from circ, 700 B.C. 
to A.D. 270 based on the work of Barclay V. Head. London 1932. 

Inscr. Cret. == Inscriptiones Creticae opera et consilio Friderici Halbherr collectae i Tituli 
Cretae mediae praeter Gortynios curavit Margarita Guarducci Roma 1935- 
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Instr, Gr. ins. ix Inscriptiones Euboeae insulae [/scriptiones Graecae xii. 9] ed. 
E. Ziebarth Berolini 1915. 

Instr. Gr. ed. min. = Inscriptiones Graecae editio minor 

i Inseriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno anteriores ed. Fridericus Hiller de Gaer- 
tringen Berolini 1924. 

ii—iii Inscriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores ed. Iohannes Kirchner. Pars 
altera: 1 Tabulae magistratuum Berolini 1927. 2 Catalogi nominum. Instrumenta 
iuris privati Berolini 1931. 

ii—iii Inscriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores ed. Iohannes Kirchner. Pars 
tertia: 1 Dedicationes, Tituli honorarii, Tituli sacri Berolini 1935. 

ii—iii Inscriptiones Atticae Euclidis anno posteriores ed. Iohannes Kirchner. Pars 
quarta: Indices 1 Berolini 1918. 

iv Inscriptiones Argolidis 1 Inscriptiones Epidauri ed. Fridericus Hiller de Gaer- 
tringen Berolini 1929. 
ix. 1 Inscriptiones Phocidis Locridis Aetoliae Acarnaniae Insularum Maris Ionii. 
1 Inscriptiones Aetoliae ed. Guentherus Klaffenbach Berolini 1932. 

Jthrb. d, Deutsch. Arch. Inst. From 1918 (vol. xxxiii) onwards the Jahrbuch des kaiserlich 
deutschen Archdologischen Instituts has been entitled the Jahrbuch des Deutschen 
Archdologischen Instituts. 

L’ Antiquité Classique= L’ Antiquité Classique Louvain 1932— : 

McClean Cat. Cotns= Fitzwilliam Museum. Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek 
Coins by S. W. Grose i—iii Cambridge 1923, 1926, 1929. 

i Western Europe, Magna Graecia, Sicily. 

ii The Greek Mainland, the Aegaean Islands, Crete. 

iii Asia Minor, Farther Asia, Egypt, Africa. 

Mem. ad. Inst. = Memorie del! Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica i Roma 1832, ii 
(Nuove Memorie del? Instituto di Corrispondenea Archeologica) Lipsia 1865. 

Mendel Cat. Fig. gr. de Terre Cuite Constantinople=Musées Impétriaux Ottomans. 
Catalogue des Figurines grecques de Terre Cuite par Gustave Mendel Constantinople 
1908. 

Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Comstantinople=Musées Impériaux Ottomans. Catalogue des 
Sculptures grecques, vomaines et byzantines par Gustave Mendel i—iii Constantinople 
1912, 1904, Igt4- 

Milet 
i.g Thermen und Palaestren von Armin von Gerkan und Fritz Krischen mit 

Beitrégen von Friedrich Drexel, Karl Anton Neugebauer, Albert Rehm und 
Theodor Wiegand Berlin 1928. 

ii, 2 Die milesische Landschaft von Theodor Wiegand mit Beitragen von Kurt 
Krause, Albert Rehm und Paul Wilski Berlin 1929. 

ii. 3 Die Stadtmauern von Armin von Gerkan mit epigraphischem Beitrag von 
Albert Rehm Berlin—Leipzig 1935. 

iii. 4 Das islamische Milet von Karl Wulzinger, Paul Wittek, Friedrich Sarre unter 
Mitwirkung von Th. Menzel, J. H. Mordtmann, A. Zippelius Berlin—Leipzig 
1935- 

iii. 5 Das siidliche Jonien von Alfred Philippson Berlin—Leipzig 1936. 

Muller Adttal. Worterb. = Altitalisches Worterbuch von Dr Frederik Muller Jzn 
Géttingen 1926. 

Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica= Museo Italiano di Antichita Classica Firenze 
1885— . : ; : 

Nachr. ad. kin, Geselisch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe. From 1924 onwards 
entitled Machr. d. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist Classe. 

Nilsson Afiz.-Myc. Rel. = The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival in Greek 
Religion by Martin P. Nilsson Lund 1927. 

Nuov. Mem. d. Inst. See Mem. ad. Inst. 

Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek= Ny Caristerg Glyptotek. Billedtavler til Kataloget over antike 
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Kunstverker Kjpbenhavn 1907. Tillag til Billedtavler af antike Kunstverker 
Kjgbenhavn rg15. 
Orat, Alttic.= Oratores Attici. Recensnerunt adnotaverunt scholia fragmenta indicem 
nominum addiderunt Io. Georgius Baiterus et Hermannus Sauppius, i Verba 
oratorum cum adnotationibus criticis Turici 1839—1843. ii Scholia fragmenta indices 
Turici 1845—1850. 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Neue Bearbeitung begonnen von Georg Wissowa...heraus- 
gegeben von Wilhelm Kroll und Karl Mittelhaus (Zweite Reihe [R—Z)]) iii a— 
Stuttgart 1927— » Supplement v—vi Stuttgart 1931, 1935. This monumental 
work, begun in 1894 and now nearing completion, at present (1939) covers the entries 
* Aal’—‘Olympia’, ‘Pech’—‘Philon’, ‘Ra’—‘Tribus’ in 48 half-volumes and 6 
supplements. 
Pergamon 
v,1 Die Palaste der Hochburg von Georg Kawerau und Theodor Wiegand Berlin— 
Leipzig 1930. 

ix Das Temenos fiir den Herrscherkult (‘Prinzessinnen Palais’) von Erich 
Boehringer und Friedrich Krauss Berlin—Leipzig 1937. 

x Die hellenistischen Arsenale (‘Garten der Kénigin’) von Akos von Szalay und 
Erich Boehringer Berlin—Leipzig 1937. 
Pfister Rel. Gr. Rom. 1930=Die Religion der Griechen und Romer. Darstellung und 
Literaturbericht (1918—1929/30). (Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft Supplementband. Band 229.) Von Friedrich Pfister Leipzig 
1930. 
Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung ad. Gr.= Malerei und Zetchnung der Griechen von Emst 
Pfuhl i (Text erste Hialfte), ii (Text zweite Halfte), iii (Verzeichnisse und Abbild- 
ungen) Miinchen 1923. 
Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. Drittes Buch. ii. Abteilung. Zweite Halfte. Der troische 
Kreis: die Nosten. Berlin 1926. 
Proc, Brit. Acad.= British Academy. Proceedings. 1903— 
A. Reinach Zextes Peint. Anc.= Recueil Milliet. Textes grecs et lations relatifs a Phistoire 
de la peinture ancienne publiés, traduits et commentés par Adolphe Reinach i Paris 
1921. 
Reinach Ant. du Bosph. Cimm.= Antigquitds du Bosphore Cimmérien (1854) rééditées avec 
un commentaire nouveau et un index général des Comptes rendus par Salomon Reinach 
Paris 1892. 
Reinach R4&. Stat. vi Mille trois cent cinquante statues antiques Paris 1930. This handy 
kéertoire (apart from its first volume, the ‘Clarac de poche’) claims to have published 
in all no fewer than 19750 statues. 
Richter Cat. Bronmzes New York= The Metropolitan Museum of Art. Greek, Etruscan 
and Roman Bronses by Gisela M. A. Richter New York 1913. 
Rém. Mitth, From 1901 (vol. xvi) entitled Mitteilungen des katserlich deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts: roemische Abteilung, and from 1916 (vol. xxxi) Mittetlungen des 
deutschen archaeologischen Instituts: roenische Abteilung. 
Sardis 
i The Excavations. Part 1 (1910—1914) by Howard Crosby Butler Leyden 1922. 
ii Architecture. Part 1 The Temple of Artemis by Howard Crosby Butler Leyden 
1925. 

v Roman and Christian Sculpture. Part 1 The Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia 
Sabina and the Asiatic Sarcophagi by Charles Rufus Morey Princeton 1924. 

‘vii Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Part 1 by W. H. Buckler and David M. Robinson 
Leyden 1932. 

x Terra-cottas. Part 1 Architectural Terra-cottas by Theodore Leslie Shear Cam- 
bridge 1926. 

xiii Jewelry and Gold Work. Part 1 (1gto—1914) by C. Densmore Curtis Roma 1925. 

Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Pal. d. Conserv. Rome=A Catalogue of the Ancient Sculptures 
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preserved in the Municipal Collections of Rome. The Sculptures of the Palazzo det 
Conservatori. By members of the British School at Rome, edited by H. Stuart 
Jones...with Atlas of pls. Oxford 1926. 

Syll. num. Gr. = Sylloge nummorum Graecorum 

i.1 The collection of Capt. E. G. Spencer-Churchill, M.C., of Northwick Park. 
The Salting collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum. London 1931. 

i, 2 The Newnham Davis coins in the Wilson collection of Classical and Eastern 
Antiquities Marischal College Aberdeen London 1936. 

ii 1—2 The Lloyd collection (Etruria to Thurium). London 1933. 

ii. 3—4 The Lloyd collection (Velia to Eryx). London 1934. 

ii. 5—6 The Lloyd collection (Galaria to Selinus), London 1935. 

ii, 7—8 The Lloyd collection (Syracuse to Lipara). London 1937. 

iii. 1 The Lockett collection (Spain—Italy (geld and silver)). London 1938. 

iii. 2 The Lockett collection (Sicily—Thrace (gold and silver)). London 1939. 

Tiryns 
tii Die Architektur der Burg und des Palastes von Kurt Miiller. Text, Tafeln. 

Augsburg 1930. 

Verh. d. 26. Philologenversamml. in Wiurzburg= Verhandlungen der Sechsundzwanzigsten 
Persammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in Wiirzburgvom 30. September 
bis 3. October 1868. Leipzig 1869. 

Verh. d. 36. Philologenversamml. in Karlsruhe= Verhandlungen der sechsunddreissigsten 
Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner in Karlsruhe vom 27. bis 
30. September 1882. Leipzig 1883. 

Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm, Spr.=Alois Walde Vergletchendes 
Worterbuch der indogermanischen' Sprachen herausgegeben und bearbeitet von Julius 
Pokorny i, ii Berlin—Leipzig 1930, 1927, iii (Register bearbeitet von Konstantin 
Reichardt) Berlin— Leipzig 1932. 

Weber Cat. Cotns= The Weber Collection. Greek Coins by L. Forreri (Auriol Find Class, 
Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, Italy and Sicily) with Atlas of pls. London 1922, ii 
(Macedon, Thrace, Thessaly, North Western, Central and Southern Greece) with 
Atlas of pls. London 1924, iii, 1 (Bosporus, Colchis, Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bythynia, 
Mysia, Troas, Aeolis, Lesbos, Ionia, Caria, Lydia) London 1926, iii, 2 (Phrygia, 
Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Cilicia, Cyprus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Syria, Phoenicia, 
Palestine, Arabia, Mesopotamia, Persia, Persis, Characene, Bactria, Egypt, 
Cyrenaica, Libya, Zeugitana, Islands between Africa and Sicily, Numidia, Maure- 
tania, Incerta) London 1929 with Atlas of pls. London 1925. 

Woch. f. klass. Philol.= Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie 1884—1920 (then united 
with the Berl, Philo, Wock. and continued as the Phtlologische Wochenschrift). 


CHAPTER II (contznued) 
ZEUS AS GOD OF THE WEATHER, 


§5. Zeus and the Earthquakes. 


GREECE is a land of many earthquakes. Reckoning great with 
small, Count de Montessus de Ballore!, our foremost authority in 
seismic geography®, computes a yearly average of at least 275. 
C. Davison’ in a recent monograph states that 3187 were recorded 
during the six years 18931898, and adds that, for every shock felt 
in Great Britain, 50 are observed in Japan and no less than 158 
in Greece’. Similarly J. Partsch®, after consideration of Julius 
Schmidt’s® earthquake-catalogue for 1859—1878, concludes ‘that 

1 ¥. de Montessus de Ballore Les tremblements de terre: Géographie stismologique 
Paris 1906 p. 264. 

2 See C. Davison The Founders of Seismology Cambridge 1927 pp. 160—176. 

3 C. Davison 4 Manual of Seismology Cambridge 1921 p. 161. 

4 F, de Montessus de Ballore ‘Introduction 4 un essai de description sismique du 
globe et mesure de la sismicité’ in the Bettrage zur Geophysik Leipzig 1900 iv. 357 
gives the following statistics for the various divisions of Greece (repeated by C. E. Dutton 
Earthquakes in the light of the new Seismology London 1904 p. 296): 





EARTH- 

LocaLitizs EPICENTRES QUAKES PERIODS OF OBSERVATION 
Thessaly 13 76 1863 1867-1868 1895-1897 
Euboia and N. Sporades 23 1228 (Euboia) 1857-1878 1895-1897 
Attike, Parnassos, and 

Lokris 43 1979 1858-1878 1895-1897 
Akarnania 17 138 1895-1897 
Tonian Isles 41 5700 1825-1868 1875 1892-1893 1895-1897 
Achaia 22 308 1860-1876 1882-1883 1887-1888 1895-1897 
Korinthia and Argolis 28 311 1858-1878 1886-1888 1895-1897 
Lakonike 12 54 1858-1862 1867 1876-1877 1895-1897 
Messene a1 93 1895~1897 
Arkadia 20 75 1895-1897 
Crete 8 100 1858-1888 
Kyklades 14 141 1860-1863 1867-1874 1895-1897 
General or ill-defined 9 32 
General or ill-defined 

(eastern) 9 7 

ToTALs 280 10306 


5 C. Neumann—J. Partsch Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer 


Riicksicht auf das Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 320. 
8 J. F. Julius Schmidt Studien titer Vulkane und Erdbeben Leipzig 1881 ii.? 166—360. 
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in this land hardly a week, in many years hardly a day, goes by 
without the ground being noticeably shaken at one point or another, 
while a second eminent geographer, A. Philippson#, puts it even 
more forcibly: ‘In Greece the soil trembles somewhere almost every 
day.’ 

Greek earthquakes, being tectonic, not volcanic, in character, 
occur normally along certain well-marked structural lines, which 
correspond with prominent features of the country—the base of a 
mountain-range, a straight river-valley, a rocky coast-line®. These 
seismic zones may be enumerated as follows: the northern half of 
the Straits of Euboia together with the Malian Gulf and the islands 
Skiathos and Skopelos; an elliptical land-tract including Phokis, 
Lokris, and Boiotia; the northern coast of the Peloponnese from 
Corinth to Patrai; the western coast of the Peloponnese with 
Zakynthos, Kephallenia, and Leukas; the valleys that form the 
heads of the Messenian, Laconian, and Argolic Gulfs—the principal 
southerly indentations of the Peloponnese®. The distribution thus 
indicated for modern times is fully borne out by the record of 
ancient earthquakes, of which a well-arranged and critical list for 
the period 600 B.C.—600 A.D. has been drawn up by W. Capelle* 

Since most of the seismic lines traceable in Greece are definitely 
maritime and the rest within easy reach of the sea, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Greeks of the classical age commonly® 


1 A. Philippson Das Mittelmeergebiet, seine geographische und kulturelle Eigenart 
Leipzig 1904 p. 28. 

2 W. H. Hobbs Zarthguakes New York 1907 p. 32. 

3 A. Philippson Der Peloponnes. Versuch einer Landeskunde auf geologischer Grundlage 
Berlin 1892 p. 437 ff. (fig. 41 chart of Messenian earthquake of Aug. 27, 1886), 7@. Das 
Mittelmeergebiet etc. p. 28 f., F. de Montessus de Ballore Les tremblements de terre: 
Géographie séismologigue Paris 1906 p. 267 ff. (fig. 40 seismic map of Greece), W. Capelle 
‘Erdbeben im Altertum’ in the Neue Jahrd. f. klass. Altertum 1908 xxi. 604 f., #d@. in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iv. 345- 

4 W. Capelle in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iv. 346—358. 

5 Not invariably. Pythagoras taught that earthquakes were due to a concourse 
(conflict ?) of the dead (Ail. var. Rist. 4. 19 kal Tov cepdy eyeveaddyer ovdey Edo elvat 
§ ctvodov Tov TeOvewtuy =H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 i. 357, 
a1 f.)—presumably a folk-belief (Gruppe Gr. A/yth. Rel. p. 814 n. 2). 

The frequent notion that earthquake-shocks are occasioned by the movements of a 
subterranean monster or giant or god (J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stally- 
brass London 1883 ii. 816f., 1888 iv. 1542, E. B. Tylor Primitive Culture* London 
1891 i. 364 f., Frazer Golden Bough?: Adonis Attis Osiris® i. 197 ff. (‘The Earthquake 
God’), K. Weinhold ‘Die Sagen von Loki’ in the Zettschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum 
1849 vii. 61f., P. Sébillot Ze Folk-Lore de France Paris 19041. 423f., F. Legge Fore- 
runners and Rivals of Christianity Cambridge 1915 ii. 297 (citing F. Cumont Recherches 
sur le manichéisme i La cosmogonie manichéenne d’aprds Théodore bar Khéni Bruxelles 
1908 Append. ii), P. Alfaric Les éerttures manichéennes Paris 1918 i. 40) is found also 
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in classical tradition (M. Mayer Dze Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887 pp. 195 f., 208 ff, 
214f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 434 n. 2). 

In the upper-pliocene beds of Samos are extensive deposits of fossil bones—Sazuo- 
therium, Hipparion mediterraneum, Mastodon longirostris, etc. (L. Biirchner in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. i a. 2168, 2171). These bones were attributed by Euphorion to 
primeval monsters called Nydées, who broke the very ground with their cries and 
occasioned the Samian proverb ‘He bawls louder than the Meddes’ (Euphor. frag. 25 
Meineke ag. Ail. ae nat. an. 17. 28 and Apostol. g. 51). The statement goes back to 
the early local historian Euagon of Samos frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 16 Miiller) ap. Phot. 
lex, s.v. vais and Herakl. Pont. frag. 10. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 215 Miiller)= Aristot. frag. 
611. 30 Rose®, who however used the form N7des, not Nydées. Nides, which means 
‘Witless Ones’ (cp. 4. Dem. 256), must of course be distinguished from Nyiées or 
Naidées, the Naiad nymphs, and may be an attempt to make sense of some pre-Greek 
name. W. R. Halliday in the Class. Rev. 1927 xli. 59 acutely restores Plout. guaestt. 
Gr. 56 (Panaima in Samos was so named after a bloody battle between Dionysos and 
the Amazons) rév & é<de>gdvruw drodavely rives Ad-yovrat wept rd Prowdy cal rd dora 
Selkvurat abrav- rivés 5€ A€-youss Kal rd Browdy ew’ exelvuw payfvar, POeyyouévuy péya re 
kat didropor (see further Halliday ad Joc. p. 207 ff.). S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1928 
ii. 161 quotes with approval Sir A. Evans The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 1. 324: 
‘The delight of the Earth-shaker in bulls, referred to in the Homeric passage [/7. 20. 
403 ff.], may itself find a reasonable explanation in the widespread idea...that earth- 
quakes are produced by some huge beast beneath the Earth. Sometimes, as in Japan, 
it is a monstrous fish, sometimes an elephant or other animal of prodigious size, but, 
amongst all of these, the bull is the most natural agent. According to the Moslems 
of Tashkend []. Troll in the Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie 1892 xxiv. 537 f.], Almighty God 
set to support the Earth a bull of such monstrous size that from his head to the end 
of his tail was five hundred years’ journey, and the space between his two horns another 
two hundred [and fifty]. The bull, thus heavily laden, prompted by the Devil, shook his 
head and tried to throw the Earth off him with his horns. Thereat, a midge was sent to 
sting him in the nostril, and he set up a mighty bellowing, so that he is known unto 
this day as ‘‘the bellower”.’ 

: Again, there is an earthquake when the giant Briareus under Mt Aitne shifts to his 

other shoulder (Kallim. 4. Def. 141,ff.), or when Enkelados beneath the same burden 
changes his weary side (Verg. den. 3. 578ff.). All Sicily trembles when Typhoeus, 
- crushed by its weight, struggles to thrust it from him (Ov. met. 5. 346 ff., Val. Flacc. 2. 
23 ff.). A like commotion was caused when Kaineus, buried beneath a huge mound of 
stocks and stones, tried in vain to lift his head (Ov. met. 12. 514 ff.). Giants laid low by 
Herakles—Mimas beneath Prochyte, Iapetos beneath Inarime—made the earth shake 
above them and blasted the soil of Campania (Sil. It. 12. 143 ff., cp. 2d. 529). In parti- 
cular, Alkyoneus (Claud. de rapt. Pros. 3. 184 f.) and other giants with him were thought 
to lie beneath Mt Vesuvius (Philostr. Aer. 2. 7), and during the eruption of 79 A.D. many 
gigantic phantoms appeared by day and night on the mountain, in the neighbouring 
towns, and in the sky—a prelude to periods of severe drought and appalling earthquakes 
(Dion Cass. 66. 22). We may venture to compare the happenings described in Matthew 
27. 51—53- Analogous beliefs still linger in Greek lands: a short, sharp earthquake 
accompanied by a peculiar crash occurred in Zakynthos on Aug. 4/16, 1862, and the 
next day a peasant employed over the currant-crop in the village of Hagios Kyrikos 
observed with regard to it ‘Some building of the giants must have collapsed’ (B. Schmidt 
Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 33, 201 xdre xrtlpo Toh yrydyrwve Oa 
éxece. Cp. supra ii. 505f.). It should, however, be recognised that the express con- 
nexion of earthquakes with buried giants or the like is Hellenistic, not Hellenic. Earlier 
sources (e.g. Hes. theog. 859 ff., Pind. Pyth. 1. 29 ff., Pherekyd. frag. 14 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
i. 72 Miiller)=/frag. 54 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 76 Jacoby) ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 1210 ff.) 
emphasise volcanic rather than seismic effects. 

Other gods could on occasion produce a quake. Athena did so at Troy when 
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wroth with Laokoon (Quint. Smyrn. 12. 395 ff.). Dionysos in Soph. Av#. 153 f. 
& OfBas 8 edreMxOww (ereAtwy cod. L with yp. éAeAix@wv written above by scholiast) | 
Bdxxtos dpyot bears the title of an earthquake-god (the schol. vet. ad /oc., followed by 
Sir R. C. Jebb, is inadequate—é O7Bas 5 eheAifwr Baxxeios : 6 xiwyolyOwv: ered Oova 5é 
Tov Acévuody gmat Sta Tas ev rais Baxyelas xuwjoas’ 4 Tov Thy “yiv celovra Kal dvaBax- 
xebovra rats xopelas) and in Eur. Bacch. 586 ff., 605 f., 622 f., 632 f. shatters, or at least 
is believed to shatter, the house of Pentheus (G. Norwood Zhe Riddle of the Bacchae 
Manchester 1908 p. 37 ff., ¢@. Greek Tragedy London 1920 p. 281 f., A. W. Verrall Zhe 
Bacchants of Euripides and other Essays Cambridge 1910 pp. 26 ff., 64 ff.)—an exploit 
compatible with Orphic belief (Orph. 4. Perékion. 47. 1 ff. xixXjonw Badxxov Lepixtévcov, 
Hedvddryy, | Kaduelaor Sduoes 6s ékcoodpevos wépt wdvrn (so G. Hermann for rept wdvra) | 
Eornoe xparepovs Bpacpovs yalns droméupas, | tvlxa muppopos aiyh éxivnoe (so P. Scriverius 
for évixnoe) xO6va wacav | rpyoripos polfors: 6 5 dvédpaye Seouos axdvtwv). Nereus, like 
Poseidon, makes and can therefore unmake earthquakes (Orph. 4. Ner. 23. 5 ff. 8s 
kdovders Anois iepoy Bd@pov (cp. evvocr-Aas infra p. gn. 0), fwlxa mvods | év puxlos (so 
G. Hermann for évvuxlots) xevOndouw édavvouévas daroxelers’ | AAG, wdKap, gecopods pev 
darérpeme, wéume 5¢ ptorats | d\Bov x.7-r.). But Usener’s contention that Aloeus, son of 
Poseidon by Kanake, ‘ist der “Drescher” gewiss nicht allein wortlich als Gott des 
Landbaues, sondern vorzugsweise bildlich als Erderschiitterer, ’EXeAlyOwv ’Evvoclya:os’ 
(H. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1898 liii. 349 =id. Kleine Schriften Leipzig—Berlin 1913 
iv. 278) strikes me as far-fetched and improbable. 

The epithet pyilyOwv (pyclxOwv), the ‘land-breaker,’ has reference in all probability to 
the disruptive effect of earthquakes, and is applied in Orphic hymns to Dionysos (Orph. 
h. Lys. Len. 50.5 pnttxOwv (E. Abel cj. pitty Por), Anvate, peyarGevds, alorduoppe, h. trict. 
52. 9 pnilxdwy (E. Abel cj. ppétx Pov), wrupipeyyés, erddie, Kolpe Siuffrop (so E. Abel for 
diudrwp)) and in magical spells etc. to a variety of chthonian powers including Hekate 
(C. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London Wien 1888 p. 88 pap. 
Par. 2722 f. wérma pytlyOwv oxujhaxdyea (A. Nauck cj. ocxvdaxayért) ravdapdrerpa, 
Babelon—Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 701 ff. no, 2296, 10 ff.=W. Drexler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2646=R. Wiinsch in the Corg. inscr. Att. App. defix. p. xv=A. 
Audollent Defixtonum tabellae Luteciae Parisiorum 1904 p. 69 f. no. 38, 10 ff. (a leaden 
devotio-tablet of s. iii A.D., found at Alexandreia) éw[c]xadodpual ce rv mdvrev dvOpa|rov 
Suvdoretpav, map[poBlepd, pyilxOwv, » Kal dvevey|xauévn Ta Toi pedov[x]ou pédAn Kal 
adrdv rov pelAcobxor, ’Eperxryad veBourosovadhd épeBerv}, | dpxuia véxvd “Exdrn, ‘Exdrn 
adn Oh, Sere cat relNedoaré por rhvy mparyparelay tavrny (on the identification of 
Eriskigal with Hekate and the allusion to the dismemberment of Osiris or Adonis (?) see 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1584 ff., 2645 ff.), Miss L. Macdonald in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 1891 xiii. 174 no. 1, 30 ff.=W. Drexler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth, ii. 2646=A. Audollent of. cit. p. 41 no. 22, 30 ff. (a leaden 
devotio-tablet of late date, found at Kourion in Kypros) dpxlogw vpa(s), déuores 
todvdr|dptot (‘of the graveyard (xohudvdpiov)*) xé Bi(ar)oOdvaror Ké Awpor Ké dwrapot rads, 
kara ris py|[or]xObvns ris Kareverxdons pedovxou Ta WéAn Ké abrov peotxov—a formula 
repeated in Miss L. Macdonald Joc. cz. p. 176 no. 3, 16 ff., p. 178 no. 5, 20ff., p. 179 
no. 6, 18f., p. 180 no. 7, 21 ff., p. 181 no. 8, 18 ff., p. 183 no. 9, 22 ff., p. 184 no. 10, 
19 ff., p. 185 no. 11, 18 ff., p. 186 no. 12f., 21 ff., p. 188 no. 15, 18 ff., p- 190 no. 17, 
19 ff.=A. Audollent of. cit. p. 45 no. 24, 16ff., p. 47 no. 26, 20 ff., p. 49 no. 27, 18f., 
Pp. 51 no. 28, 21 ff., p. 53 no. 29, 19 ff., p. 54 no. 30, 23 ff, p. 56f. no. 31, 18 ff., p. 59 
no. 32, 18 ff., p. 62 no. 33, 22 ff., p. 64 f. no. 35, 18 ff., p. 67 no. 37, 19 ff.), Brimo 
(C. Wessely Neue griechische Zauberpapyri Wien 1893 p. 45 pap. Lond. 121, 757 f= 
F. G. Kenyon Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 106 no. 121, 69r f. 
(of s. iii A.D.) Sy od dévn | [rapa]xotoa, Borpw pntix@wv), an unnamed goddess who holds 
the keys of Hades (Miss L. Macdonald Joc. cet. p. 175 no. 2, 12 f.= A. Audollent of. cit. 
P: 44 No. 23, 12 f. (a leaden devotio-tablet of late date, found at Kourion in Kypros) 
[xe od } ras] | [kAtSas rob “Adov xalréxovca pyolySur—a formula completed from Miss L. 
Macdonald oc. cit. p. 174 no. 1, 53 f., p. 178 no. 5 a, 39, p. 182 no. 8, 35, p. 186 no. I1, 
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attributed earthquakes to Poseidon', A memorable passage in the 
Tad is explicit on the point: 


39 p. 189 no. 15a, 8=A. Audollent of. cit. p. 41 no. 22, 53f., p. 48 no. 26, 39, p. 53 
no. 29, 36, p. 60 no. 32, 39, P- 65 no. 35, 36), Sterxerx the door-keeper of hell and 
heaven (Miss L. Macdonald Zoe. cit. p. 174 no. 1, 19 ff. = W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii. 1217=R. Wtnsch in the Cor. inser. Att. App. defix. p. xviii no. 1, 19 ff.=A. 
Audollent of. cit. p. 40 no. 22, 19 ff. xé roy él roo wuAGvos Tob “A[dous] | [K]é rav 
KhpOpuv rob obpavod rerayyévov Lreptepté npl[nta pylotx@wv apdapaxPoup mplorev Napymddev 
oreva[xra] | [@d]yare rov mpoyeypaypévoy éxl rodde rod piuwri[ Kod} | [klaraeéuaros—a 
formula recurring in L. Macdonald Zoc. cit. p. 176 no. 3, 9 ff, p. 177 no. 5, 12 ff., p. 180 
no. 7, 13 ff., p. 181 no. 8, 10 ff., p. 182 no. 9, 13 ff., p. 184 no. 10, 13 ff., p. 185 no. 11, 
tr ff, p. 186 no. 13, 12 ff, p. 187 no. 14, 13 ff., p. 188 no. 15, 11 ff., p. I90 no. 17, IT ff.= 
A. Audollent of. cé#. p. 45 no. 24, 9 ff., p. 47 no. 26, 12 ff., p. 50 no. 28, 13 ff., p. 52 
no. 29, 1 ff, p. 54 no. 30, 14 ff., p. 56 no. 31, 12 ff., p. 59 no. 32, 11 ff, p. 6r no. 33, 
13 ff., p. 63 no. 34, 13 ff., p. 64 no. 33, 11 ff., p. 67 no. 37, 11 ff. (npnéa with variants 
eipnta and tpyta is possibly to be connected with iépaé, Ionic tpné, the ‘hawk’: aplorev 
suggests a demon ‘who saws men asunder’ or perhaps ‘ who gnashes his teeth’, Aauarddev 
‘who brandishes a torch’: erevaxrd, is vocative of grevaxrys rather than accusative plural 
of orevaxrés, Jace Audollent of. cit. p. 42)), a hawk-headed deity with a basket on its head 
and in its hands a pair of upright sceptres, round one of which twines a serpent (A. D. 
Nock in Zhe Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1925 xi. 158 citing Sir C. H. Smith—Miss 
C. A. Hutton Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the collection 
of the late Wyndham Francis Cook, Esgre. London 1908 p. 55 no. 248 a flat yellow 
jasper, with bevelled edge, inscribed PHC IXHWN), and an unidentified fire-god (?) of 
the Underworld, who figures frequently in the formula packed pacKxeddw pvouxevraBawd 
opeoBafaypa tmmoxOwv pyilxOwy mupurnyavvt or the like (eg. C. Wessely Griechische 
Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London p. 89 f. pap. Par. 2753 ff., p. r00 pap. Par. 3175 ff., 
id. Neue griechische Zauberpapyri p. 6 pap. Lond. 123, 10 f. = F. G. Kenyon of. cit. i. 
121 no. 123, 10f. (of s. iv or v A.D.), F. Li. Griffith—H. Thompson 7he Demotic 
Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden London 1904 (i.) 189 verso col. xv, 2 ff., 
Babelon—Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl, Nat. p. 701 ff. no. 2296, 27 ff.=R. Wiinsch 
in the Corp. inscr. Att. App. defix, p. xv = A. Audollent of. cz#. p. 70 no. 38, 27 ff., S. 
Eitrem in Papyri Osloenses Oslo 1925 i. 9 and 16 no. 1, 154f., 342 ff. (of s. iv A.D.), cp. 
S. Eitrem Les papyrus magiques grecs de Paris (Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter. 11. Hist.- 
Filos. Klasse. 1923. No. i) Kristiania 1923 p. 28 pap. Mimaut 94, C. Wessely Neue 
grichische Zauberpapyrt p. 30 pap. Lond. 121, 311 =F. G. Kenyon of. cit. 1. g4 no. 121, 
302 (on which formuda with its variants see C. Wessely Ephesia Grammata aus 
Papyrusrollen, Inschriften, Gemmen etc. Wien 1886 nos. 244—250, T. Hopfner 
Griechisch-dgyptischer Offenbarungszauber Leipzig 1921 i. 190 § 747, and S, Eitrem in 
Papyri Ostoenses i. 72 f.)). K. Preisendanz Papyri Graecae magicae Leipzig—Berlin 
1931 ii. 215 notes that in no. 7 (pap. Lond. 121), 475 A. D. Nock would emend pry 
oveBwy into pyoly@wv? in a formula addressed to @eds otros "Avaykdv, ‘Du Gott det 
Zwangsgottinnen.’ 

The fact is that any and every subterranean deity invoked by the magician might be 
expected to cause an earthquake. Jehovah himself is conjured as the god who rends the 
mountains and breaks the rocks in pieces (1 Kings 19- 11), who makes the earth to 
tremble and shake (Ps. 77. 18), the hills to move to and fro (Jer. 4. 24) (A. Audollent 
op. cit. p. 374 no. 271, 17f., 34f.=R. Wiinsch Antéke Fluchtafeln Bonn 1907 p. 22 
no. §, 17 f. (a leaden devotio-tablet of s. iii a.D., found at Hadrumetum) dpxiftw oe rov 
ouvrpelBovra ras wérpas: | dpxi[{w] ce rov dwrophiavra Ta dpy, Pp. 24 NO. §, 34 f. di’ dy... xai 
7d, Spy rpéuer | xal [9 v7] Kal 4 Oddacoa). 

1 Welcker Gr. Gétterl.i. 627, L.-F. A. Maury Histoire des Religions de la Gréce antique 
Paris 1857 i. 416, Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 572, 583 ff., Gilbert Gr. Gétterl. p. 17a f., 
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The sire of men and gods thundered on high 
Horrific, and beneath Poseidon shook 

The boundless earth and the tall mountain-tops. 
Yea, all the feet of many-fountained Ide 

And all her crests were swaying to and fro, 
Troy-town to boot and the Achaean ships. 

Deep underground Aidoneus, king of the dead, 
Trembled and, trembling, sprang from his throne and shouted 
Lest o’er his head Poseidon, shaker of land, 
Should cleave the very earth and bring to the ken 
Of mortals and immortals his grim realm, 

A mouldering realm that ev’n the gods abhor!. 


This passage is well illustrated by a bronze medallion of 
Mytilene, struck by Valerianus, and hitherto unpublished (pl. i and 
fig. 1), The reverse type is an attempt to visualise the foregoing 





Fig. 1. 


scene. On the left Poseidon, holding a dolphin (?), threatens. the 
ground with his trident. On the right Hades, a rod or sceptre in 
his hand, springs from his throne in terror. Zeus, standing between 
them, with Azmdtion and sceptre, raises his hand to quell the 
tumult. The whole must refer to some historic earthquake, and 
may have been struck to commemorate it. 

The Homeric lines, however effective, are not improbably a late 


F. Durrbach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. iv. 60 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 814, 
845, 1139 n.2,E. H. Meyerin Rosqher Lex. Myth. iii. 2798, 2813 ff., Farnell Cults of Gk. 
States iv. 7 f. 

1 71. 20, 56—65. 

2 My specimen came from the cabinet of a Greek collector on May 14, 1928. Odv. 
AVT+K-TT-AIK*B AAEPIANOC. Bust of Valerianus to right. Rev. OEOIA KPAL 
OI|MVTIAHNA IX.N. Scene as described above. Pl. i shows the reverse to a 
scale of ?. L. Holstein’s coin (supra ii. 873 n. o(10)) had apparently the same reverse 
combined with an obverse resembling sufra ii. 260 fig. 172. 


Plate | 





3ronze medallion of Mytilene showing Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades 


as Theoi Akraioi. 


See page 6 n. 2. 
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interpolation’, But in cantos of earlier date Homer calls Poseidon 
enostchthon, the ‘land-shaker’ (?), or ennosigaios, the ‘earth-shaker’ (?), 
and often uses both appellatives as substitutes for his name?. Pindar 


1R.C. Jebb Homer: an Introduction to the Iliad and the Odyssey? Glasgow 1887 
p- 163, W. Leaf in the argument prefixed to his ed. of //. 20 and in his book 4 Companion 
to the Iliad London 1892 p. 331- See, however, D. Miilder Die /ias unde ihre Quellen 
Berlin 1910 p. 204 f. and in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 101g. 

2 The epithet évocix@wy is used of Poseidon 23 times in the //ad, 18 times in the 
Odyssey (A. Gehring Jndex Homericus Lipsiae 1891 p. 289), always in the nominative 
case and always as last word of the hexameter—except Od. 3. 6 évocly@ovt xvavoxalry. 
The usual locution is Tlocecddww évooly@wv (24 times), for which xpelww évoolydwy (7 times) 
and evpuxpelwy évoolydwv (once, J. 11. 751) are convenient substitutes. "Evooly@wv alone 
occurs 8 times (H. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 1885 i. 424). 

*Evvogl-ya.as is similarly used of Poseidon 20 times in the //iad, 6 times in the Odyssey 
(A. Gehring of. cit. p. 288). The common phrases are -yaujoyos évvoct-yacos (nom. 4 times, 
acc. once, dat. twice)—extended in // 13. 43 Hoceddwy yarhoxos évvoalyaios (cp. Hom. 
ep. 6. 1 Tloveddwy peyaroobeves évvoclyate—and xdvros évvociyaos (nom. 7 times, acc. 
twice). "Evvogtyacos alone occurs 6 times (nom. twice, voc. thrice, acc. once), évvoclyac’ 
evpuvaGevés thrice. The word mostly occupies the end of the line, but not in /Z 7. 455, 8. 
201, 12. 27, 20, 20, 20. 310, 21. 462, Od. 11. 102, 13. 140, 2. Pos. 4 (H. Ebeling of. 
cit. i. 423). 

Hence it may be inferred that the old pre-Homeric tags (supra i. 444, ii. 384 n. o) for 
dactylic tripodies with anacrusis were Ilogesddwy évoolx@wy and yarjoxos évvoctyacos, for 
dactylic dipodies with anacrusis xpetwy évooly@wy and xddros évvoctyaios. In view of the 
extreme antiquity of such tags we can hardly expect their interpretation to be free from 
doubt. 

The v of é&vootx@wv becomes vv in évvoclyasos metri gratia (Cornut. theol. 12 p. 42, 2 
Lang has évoclyacov, a spelling found in late prose—Souid. évoctyaios (cod. A gives vy 
against the ordo verborum), et. mag. p. 344, 43 evoclyatos, Zonar. dex. évoalyaios, Favorin. 
lex. p. 213, 27 évoclyate) ; and the same reason suffices to explain the lengthened first 
syllable of elvootpudXos (//. 2. 632, 2- 757, Od. g. 22, 11. 316. Simon. frag. 41. 1 Bergk4, 
52. 1 Edmonds, 40. 1 Diehl af. Plout. symp. 8. 3. 4 has évvootpuAdos, Favorin. lex. p. 658, 
59 évvoctpuvAdov, Hesych. évoowpidAdwv (A. Meineke cj. évooigvdAdov)) (W. Schulze 
Quaestiones epicae Gueterslohae 1892 p. 159 f.). But the common assumption (with 
query in Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.” p. 146, without query 7. p. 521 and in 
Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. pp. 258, 1080, Walde—Pokorny Verg?. Worterb. d. 
indogerm, Spr. i. 254 f.) that évoot- évvoat- elvoot--are derived from év-Fo@ of evw0éw 
(Hesych. de: p@ciper and EOwv- ... POelpwy are misleading glosses, based on a wrong inter- 
pretation of //. 9. 540, 16. 260. Cp. schol. A. //. 9. 540) is thoroughly unsatisfactory. 
* év-fo9-ri-s would have produced, not évoors, but *évfooris *elvorris *tvooris (L. Meyer 
Handb, a. gr. Etym. i. 410, K. F. W. Schmidt in the Zatschrijt fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung 1913 xlv. 234 n. 3. Boisacq of. cit. p. 1109 and Walde—Pokorny of. 
cit. i. 285 adduce unconvincingly dots : d0éw, retorts : weiOw, etc.). Besides, évwOéw is 
a late compound (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1243, Plout. v. Zucué/. 28) and yields no tolerable sense. 

Impressed by these difficulties I endeavoured years ago to divide év-vogt-yacos (a com- 
pound like éusupiByrys), ‘the earth-god in the water,’ cp. Poll. i. 238 +yf...vérios, Evvoros, 
évvértos, if not also Eur. 7.7. 161 f. yalas éyvortous (so A. Kirchhoff for é» vwrois) | wiryds. 
On this showing évocty@wv would be a later form due, like elvogiguAXos, to a misconception 
(Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 176). The occurrence of Zeus Néocos for Nérios at Miletos (supra 
i. 733 n. 6, ii. 317 n. 2) might indeed be held to support the connexion with vércos, voris, 
etc. and perhaps Neptunus (Walde Lat. etym. Worterd.2 pp. 516 s.v. ‘Neptinus,’ 521 
5.v. *no’). But the suggestion really makes shipwreck on the sense, which I now see to 
be nonsense. Dr B. F. C, Atkinson improved upon my notion by pointing out to me (Dec. 
1925) that é- might be a prothetic vowel, the epithets €-vosi-xOwv, é-vvoct-yaios denoting 
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follows suit with Zzxosddas', and coins fresh compounds to express 


the god ‘that waters the earth.’ But, unknown to us both, A. Goebel of Magdeburg had 
already tried that tack fifty years ago. Ina remarkable paper ‘ Ueber den homerischen 
Tloceddwy yastoxos évvoctyaos’ (Zettschrift fiir die dsterreichischen Gymnasien 1876 xxvii. 
241—252) he had argued that there is in truth no Homeric evidence for Poseidon as an 
earthquake-god, /7, 20. 36 ff. being a ‘spiteres Einschiebsel’ and évvoalyaios, évooly Our, 
eivoalpudAdos involving prothetic e and the root sza of vdrios, vorts, etc.—to be rendered 
‘erdenetzend,’ ‘ Erdbewasserer,’ ‘feuchtlaubig.’ 

Another possibility suggested to me by Dr Atkinson (Dec. 1925) is that évo-al-xOwv, évvo- 
al--yauos, eivo-cl-pudAos may be related to onus < * enos, ‘burden’ (Walde of. cit. s.v. ‘onus’), 
and mean ‘ burdened with the ground,’ ‘burdened with earth,’ ‘laden with leaves.’ The sufhx 
-ot- is frequent in epic compounds (D. B. Monro A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect 
Oxford 1891 p. 118 f.). 

But against all these fancies must be set the solid fact that the said epithets are 
traditionally interpreted ‘shaking the ground,’ ‘sbaking the earth,’ ‘shaking the leaves’ 
(so all lexicons, ancient or modern). And this tradition must be as old as Hesiod, since 
voots is applied by him to a ‘shaking’ of the earth (Hes. ¢heog. 681, 706) or sea (Hes. 
theog. 849). Euripides similarly uses the word of an earthquake (Bacch, 585) or a city’s 
overthrow (Z7o. 1326) or the whirling of rdmdboi (Hel. 1363). Goebel loc. ctt. p. 249 of 
course maintains that we have here to do with a learned, or unlearned, misunderstanding 
of evoci-yOwv. On the whole, it is safer to accept the traditional rendering and to assume 
a verbal stem * évo- without recognised cognates (L. Meyer of. cit. i. 410). 

1 Pind. Pyth. 4. 57 ff. pdro & EKépdmvdos Ta:laéyou rats dpOtrov ’Byvoctia | gupevar 
(sc. Eurypylos son of Poseidon), 306 ff. Sool 5’ dyixatrac | dvépes, Evvooclda | yévos (sc. 
Periklymenos son of Neleus, son of Poseidon, and Euphemos son of Poseidon). 

C. T. Damm Novum lexicon Graecum etymologicum et reale Berolini 1765 p. 2867 dis 
connects the second element in the compound ’Evvocl-éas with ‘64 dorice pro yj.’ That 54 
was Doric for yf is indeed affirmed by ancient scholiasts and lexicographers (Aisch. P.v. 
568 ddeu'& (4 ex & factum cod. Med.) 54 with schol. ddev’ & 54 : of Awpicts thy yay Say 
kal Tov yvdor dvbpov (rwés obtrws, dev & Ba* Adev, dvaxdper, Exxdwe* 7d 06d 04 © yH. of 
yap Awpteis rh» viv Ofv xal dav pacw, kai dv yvddor vigor cod. Med.), Aisch. 4g. 1072 
érororot romot 64, Aisch. Zum, 841 ol of 62, ped with schol. 54, ped : da yj (84:0 yi cod. Med.) 
Awpixaés, 66ev xai Aapdrnp, Eur. Phoen. 1296 ei 84, ped 5& with schol. rwés 6¢ dvi rod 
ged yh, Kara whos peraBrnGévros TOG ydupa els 7d dédrTA, ws ev TE Anujrnp, thy}, THdH 
mapa 7d 7d towp wydav vw, Aristoph. Lys. 198 ged 54, et. mag. p. 60, 8 ff. ddev’ d 64 (so 
J.C. de Pauw for ddevdda) elpnra: os 7d peb 34 (so J. C. de Pauw for gevda). of yap Awprets 
Thy yiv day dé-yovet kai Satay (so J.C. de Pauw for dlay Arnald cj. xar’ idiavy H.L. Ahrens 
cj. ws diay cod. Va. has yay xai dav but omits xal Slav), ws cal rdv yvdpov dvdpov. ped 54 
(so J. C. de Pauw for pevda) ody ped yij. obrws oty Kal ro ddev’ a 44 (so J. C. de Pauw for 
ddevdda) ddev’ & yi (sic ego. L. Kulenkamp cj. dAedou +9 for ddéou 84), rob 5a dv7l Tod yh 
xecvévov= Favorin. /ex. p. 112, to ff., Theokr. 4. 17 od AGy (yay cod. k) with schol. vet. 
p. 139, 12 f. Wendel <od Afiy: > ob pa trav Tf: ol yap Awpiets 7d ¥ els 5 tpérovew and 
schol. rec. p. 160, 13 Ahrens od 64: wa thy viv, Theokr. 7. 39 od A@y (yay cod. k) with 
schol. vet. p. 250, 15 f. Ahrens od d4v...: wa Thy yiv (08 yar: ob ua Tiv viv cod. k), Theokr. 
18, 25 Tay of Adv rus duwpos (so H. L. Ahrens for trav of dav ris duwpos cod. Par. 2833 
Tay 088 dy Tis duwpos vulg. H. Kéchly cj. ray od udv ris duwpos A. Meineke cj. rdwy odres 
d&uwpos F. Biicheler cj. ray ofres ravduwyos J. M. Edmonds cj. trav obd’ iv res &wyos), 
Hesych. 89 (H. L. Ahrens cj. Aj): ya (M. Schmidt ad Joc, cites Kyrill. Alex. dex. cod. 
Dresd. 39 5n@ (sic) } yj and Io. Philop, rovexd wapayyédpara 31, 13 69), Souid, Anuhrnp 
éorly % yi, olovel Tnudrnp ris ofca, Zonar. lex. p. 499 <Anuirnp: 4 yh, > olovel Tnujrnp 
ris otoa, Eustath. im 77. p. 436, 41 Sdredov> ylvera d¢ mapa 7d 5G, § Snrot Awpixds Tv 
viv, kal 7d wédov, p. 765, 21. domwep xai rd Anudrap, & éore vi_udrap addryopixds, Tzetz. 
in Hes. 0.d. 32 Anudrnp yap } yi Awpixas. oboe yap dvrl rot 7 5 r10dact, Svopepdv -ywogepdv 
xal Ajynrpay T'yunrpav déyovres, Greg. Cor. p- 373 n. 35 Schaefer (cod. Voss.) dyri Tod 
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the same idea—e/aséchihon', ‘who smiteth the land, e/eltchthon?®, ‘who 


¥ TQ 8 xpavrat, olov Anuhrnp Vnujrnp (Schaefer transp. Pyujrnp Anuaryp), yvdeos dvégos, 
ywopepdv bvodepdv. In carm. pop. g Bergk*, 50 Diehl ap. Prokl. iz Hes. 0.d. 389 rpumbdeor 
6€ (cod. A), where T. Bergk prints rpls rodéovew and E. Diehl rpirodov 54, J. M. Edmonds 
cj. Tplarodos 4 69). It should, however, be observed that the ancient grammarians in general 
are by no means committed to this view. 

With the dawn of modern philology scholars began to doubt the equation 64=4. 
H. L. Ahrens De dialecto Dorica Gottingae 1843 p. 80f. definitely denied it. He explained 
*Evvootdas either as a simple derivative of voces, or as a blundered form of * ’Evvoclyas, or 
as equivalent to ’Evvoclyatos, A&@ being in this case an ancient but unrelated name of the 
goddess 9 (H. L. Ahrens in Phelologus 1866 xxiii. 207 n. 20). Later, on the strength of 
Cypriote {@= Attic yj (W. Deecke and J. Siegismund in the Studien zur griechischen und 
lateinischen Grammatik herausgegeben von G. Curtius Leipzig 1875 vii. 221 f., O. Hoffmann 
Die Griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1891 i. 221, A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen 
Dialekte Heidelberg 1909 p. 292, C. D. Buck /troduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects 
Boston tgto p. 35, F. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 1921 i. 411), Ahrens 
admitted 6@ as a Doric form of y# (H. L. Ahrens in Phzlologus 1876 xxxv. 21)—an admis- 
sion in which he was followed by J. Schmidt in the Zettschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
Sorschung 1881 xxv. 148 ff. and R. Meister Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1889 ii. 221, 
254, cp. G. Meyer Griechische Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 268 (‘ 8a ist wohl bloss fiir die 
Erklarung von Adyarnp erfunden’). But the normal Doric form of yf was ya (E. Boisacq 
Les dialectes doriens Paris 1891 p. 48f.), and no recent philologist—even when confronted 
with Laconian dlpovpa (Hesych. s.v. dipobpa (M. Schmidt corr. dipovpa)> yépupa. Adkwyves) 
and Gortynian 6é¢vpa (D. Comparetti in the Mon. @. Linc. 1893 iii. 293 ff. no. 154, II 14 ff. 
with facsimile= F. Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Juschr. iii. 2. 286f. no. 5000, 11 b 
14 ff. ray 5 pody Ael[w]lev Srrov xaréyec & (Comparetti reports A, a mason’s error) é7’ 
d-yopa|t dépupa 7 whiov, petov 5é wh) =-yépvpa—would support the claim that 64 is a legiti- 
mate Dorism for yj. 

That being so, we must abandon the attempt to make "Evvoctdas a dialect form of 
*Evvoalyatos. For all that, it may amount to much the same thing. Personally I incline 
to the view that A@ was an ancient name of the earth-mother (supra ii. 584 nn. 0, 1, 585 
n. 1), Aés an ancient name of the sky-father, ultimately related to Zevs (H. L. Ahrens in 
Philologus 1866 xxiii. 206 f.) and found as second element in the compounds wort-Aas, 
‘Lord Zeus’ (supra ii. 582 ff.), and di-Adas ai-Aas, ‘Zeus of the Earth’ (Class. Rev. 1903 
xvii. 175 f., Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 280ff.); and I should interpret évvoo.-Ads as ‘He that 
shaketh Da, the Earth’ rather than as ‘Das or Zeus of the earthquake’ (cp. Class. Rev. 
1903 xvii. 175). The later accentuation Iforléas, ’Atdas, Evvootdas was due—I conceive— 
to the false analogy of patronymics. 

Others prefer to suppose that in the tragic exclamation 64 we have the vocative and in 
the bucolic abjuration od day the accusative case of Ads, ‘Zeus’ (so H. L. Ahrens ‘in 
Philologus 1866 xxiii. 206f., R. Kithner—F. Blass Ausfiihrliche Grammatih der griechischen 
Sprache Hannover 1890 i. 144, 459)- 

1 Pind. frag. 18 Bergk* ap. Eustath. comment. Pind. praef. 16 (opusc. p. 56, 19 f. 
Tafel) cat ‘éraclyOova TLocetdGva’ rov évvociyaov. F. G. Schneidewin in his Eustathii 
proemium commentariorum Pindaricorum Gottingae 1837 p. 7 n. 13 says: ‘Hoc quoque 
novum,’ But T. Bergk ad /oc. adds: ‘nisi forte Pyth. VI 50 pro rly & "HAéAcx@ov olim 
etiam "EddorxGor legebatur.? L. Dindorf in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iii. 669 C cp. 
Hesych. s.v. "EAdrns-6 TlovedGv, ev “A@jqvats; which, however, J. A. Hartung Dze 
Religion und Mythologie der Griechen Leipzig 1866 iii. 219 and O. Jessen in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2240 would translate ‘Rower.’ More probably it means ‘ Driver’ 
of horses {so H. Usener in the Rhezm. Mus. 1898 liii. 348 fi=id. Kleine Schriften 
Leipzig—Berlin 1913 iv. 278 and Gruppe Gr. Agyth. Rel. p. 1161 n. 4, cp. Farnell Cudts 
of Gk. States iv. 17) = Poseidon“ Irmcos, ‘Irmnyérns, “Iuytos. 

2 Pind. Pyth. 6. 50 ff. "BAA Oov...|...|-..ooedav. 
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maketh the land to reel,’ se¢s¢chthon1, ‘who maketh the land to 
quake.’ Sophokles speaks of him as dindktor gatas*, the ‘agitator 
of the earth.’ And the poets in general conceive of him as stirring 
both land and sea with his trident®. 

But behind the poets lay old-world tradition. The Homeric 
epithet gazéochos* was an actual cult-title of the god in Lakonike at 


1 Pind. Lsthm. 1. 76 Kpévov cectx Gov’ vid (sc. Poseidon), Bakchyl. 16. 57 ff. e¢ | de 
kai oé (sc. Theseus) Tpoitnvia cecixOovr | pirevoey AtOpa Tocer|dav, x.7.d., 17. 21 f 
Kpovlda Avratov | cacty@ovos réxos (sc. Sinis son of Poseidon Avraios (cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Aural, xwplov Oeccanlas, dia 7d Noa Ta Téuwry Mocedava kal oxeidoa 7d awd rod Kara- 
kAvopot bdwp, Hesych. s.v. Avrain+ Oerrady)), Dion. Hal. at. Rom. 2. 31 xadetrat 5é 6 
eds, @ Taira émredodot, Kdvoos br ‘Pwalwy- dv ékepunvevortes eis Thy juerépay yNGrray, 
TlovetSGva cetalyGovd pacw elvai rwes, kal 5d Todro broyeip Terysfoba Bwyup Aéyovew, 
ore ri yi 6 Beds ovros Exe. x.7.A., Cornut. theol, 22 p. 42, 1f. Lang era évootxova xal 
evoolyatov Kai ceatxPova Kal ridxropa yalas x.7.d., Gell. 2. 28. 1 antiquissimi Graecorum, 
qui Neptunum ceolyGova appellaverunt, Amm. Marc. 17. 7. 12 Neptunum humentis sub- 
stantiae potestatem Ennosigaeon et Sisichthona poetae veteres et theologi nuncupaverunt, 
Orph. Arg. 345 f. adréy re Kpovidnv cevotybova, xvavoxalrny, | xiparos éxmpoPopdvra 
podely émerdppoOov Spxwy, Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 4. 47. 1f. =Orph. frag. 2, 1 f. 
Abel, 285, rf. Kern ¢pdgeo 5 xai révde Adyov, réxos, dmmére xev 5H | yatay xuwhon 
LecolyGwv xvavoxairns (Cougny and Abel print ceoly@wv Kuavoxairnys), | K.7.d., oracl, Sib. 
3. 402 ff. (cp. 1. 184 ff.) Geffcken ommére xev ‘Pelns pixpdy yévos év xOovl xiua (so 
Wilamowitz for feSua, cp. 1. 184) | dévaov plinow ddupqroe reOnr6s | adrompeuvov distor 
Ui ev vunrl yévnrat | év rode adrévdpy ceslxOoves (so Castalio (S. Chateillon) for drices 
x9oves cod. @ and arijces xOovds cod. VY) éwosryatov, | hv wore Pyulkovow erwvupiny 
AopiAatov | dpxalns Bpvylys rodvbaxptrovo xeAav7s (allusion to Kelainai). [But in ovacd. 
Sib. 2. 16 ff. Geficken érérav ceclyOwv dorepomnrys | elidduw SHdov Opatoer Nady re rwdter| 
‘Pdpys érraddgporo the reference is to the supreme Deity of the Jews or the Christians. ] 
Cp. et. mag. p. 668, 54 celow, ceolx Our. 

Schéll—Studemund anecd. i. 267 "Brlbera Tooedavos (10) xiwnalxPovos perhaps 
originated in a gloss, cp. Hesych. s.v. évvoci-yatos: xuwnolyatos. émlderov Uocedavos. 

2 Soph. Trach. 500 ff. kat 6rws Kpovlday dmdracev (sc. how Kypris beguiled Zeus) od 
Aéyw, | obde ray Gvuxov"Atday, | 4 Toceddwva rivdxropa yalas, Cornut. theol. 22 p. 42, 2 
Lang (quoted in the preceding note)=Eudok. viol. 769 (p. 569, 24f. Flach) etra évvo- 
olx@ova kai éwvortyacoy Kal ceolxOova Kal rivdxropa yalas x.7.A. Cp. Nonn. Dion. 21.155 f. 
Kal x9ovds émpyuve (sc. Hera) revdxropa xvavoxalrny | -yowrdv édv xal Ziva wiow xal pnrépa 
"Peinv, x.7.d. 

8 Aisch. P.v. 924 f. Oadracctay re yijs rwdxrerpay vigor, | rplawav, alxuhy thy Tove- 
Sévos, oxedg (sc. Zeus) (Wilamowitz, accepting the vécwv of cod. Med.}, rewrites Oadacaiav 
Te ys Twaxrecpay voaowy | alyuhy, rplawav % Ioveddvos oxeda), Aristoph. eg. 839f. rav 
tuppdxev 1’ apts Exwv rplaway, | 7 woddd xphuar’ épydoe oelwy re al rapdrrww (of 
Demos as Poseidon), 2b. 566f. rév re peyarberi] rpialvys raplay, | iis re kal GAuupis 
Gaddaons dyprov woxdevriy with schol. ad loc. Soxe? yap 6 Mocedaév ob Thy Odd\accay Kiveiv 
pévov GdrAG Kal Thy viv, Nikephoros progymn. 7. 12 (C. Walz Rhetores Graect Stuttgartiae 
—Tubingae 18321. 498, 15 f.) Hocedav ray yiv dveudxdeve, cp. Verg. den. 2. 418 f., 
610 ff. 

4 Homer uses this epithet sometimes with (//. 13. 43, 20. 34, Od. 1. 68, 3. 55, 8. 322, 
8. 350, 9. 528, 2. Pos. 6), sometimes without the name of the god (//. 9. 183, 13. 59, 
13. 83, 13-125, 13-677, 14-355, 15-174, 15-201, 15-222, 23. 584, Od. 11. 241, 2. Herm. 
187), but always of Poseidon. Later poets, misconceiving the second element in the 
compound, applied it to other deities (Aisch. supp/. 813 ff. ceBiltov 5” ixéras oéfev, 
yat|doxe wayxparts Zeb, Soph. 0.7. 159 ff. mprd ce xexdduevos, Ov-yatep Acés, &uBpor’ 
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Therapne! and Gythion’, in Attike at Athens®, and in the archi- 


A@dva, | yardoxdv 7’ ddeApear |”Apreuiv, x.7..) in the sense of ‘holding’ or ‘guarding 
our land.’ Nonnos makes it mean ‘dwelling on earth’ (Nonn. isterpr. ev. fo. 1. 5 line 
rf. (xliii. 749 A Migne) év dxAvéer7: 62 xdopy | odpaviats ceddyite Boats yarhoxos tay: 
Another and less pardonable blunder in etymology accounts for Bekker amecd. i. 229, 8 
vyarhoxos twos, awd Tod rots 6xjuace Xalpew. 

In Hes. theog. 15 76€ Tloveddwra -yarhoxor évvogiyacov cod. D reads -yejoxov, which 
is accepted by K. W. Goettling—J. Flach and H. G. Evelyn White. But the vulgate is 
defensible as an example of internal shortening (R. Kiihner—F. Blass Ausfihrliche 
Grammatik der griechischen Sprache® Hannover 1890 i. 312 f.). 

The supposed derivation from éyw gave rise to various forms in -ofxos (Hesych. s.vv. 
yamovxy: To Thy yhv dxodvrt, Kai cuvéxorrt, yeodyos: 6 THY hy Exwy, ynoixos: 6 THY -yhv 
owéxwv, Souid, s.vv. yatodyos: 6 Thy yiv éxGv, -yeodyos- 6 Tlocedav, 6 riv yhv Exwr, 
Sch6il—Studemund anecd. i. 267 "ErlGera TocedGvos (4) yatnotxov. -yeovxou 5é, Eustath, 
in Od. p. 1392, 23 ff. onuelwoat 5é ws yarhoxos pev povaxds da SipObyyou, yeodyos 5é cal 
ynodxos xad’ ‘Hppdiavev pev xat Aldunov da € Yrrod rapa Thy Yroypadoupev yy yéay Hs 
cuvalpeua yi Eddoe Se Sid ris at SpOdy-you rapa ri Nowwip yatay éf Hs Kal o -yarhoxos). 

Schél]—Studemund anecd. i. 267 ’ErlOera Mocedavos (3) yareiov. -yatntov 5€ possibly 
preserves a genuine appellative of Poseidon, though the glossator—according to O. Jessen 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 484—was thinking of the phrase Tattuos vids (Od. 7. 
324, Anth. Pal. 14. 23. 1). 

1 Near Therapne was a sanctuary of Poseidon Ta:doxos (Paus. 3. 20. 2 rovrov dé od 
word Horedavos apéornxev iepdv éxixdnaw Tacadxov) with a hippodrome, which was visited 
by Epameinondas’ cavalry in 369 8.c. (Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 30 éx rovrou on juépa rpity A 
rerdpry mpoprGov ot lames eis Tov larmbdpopov els Tatadyou kara raters, of re OnBator wdyres 
kal ol "HAcior cat boot Pwxéwy  OerradGy 7 Aoxpadv trmeis wapfoav). The festival of the 
god Ta:d/oxos is mentioned repeatedly on a sté/e of white marble, which was found in 
two portions—the one in the monastery of the Ay:o: Teccapdxovra or Zapdvra between 
Sparta and Chrysapha (W. M. Leake Zyavels in the Morea London 1830 ii. 521 with 
pl. 71 at end of vol. iii, Roehl /yscr. Gr. ant. no. 79, id. Imagines inscriptionum 
Grecarum antiquissimarum® Berolini 1907 p. 100 no. 17, Roberts G&. Epigr. i. 262 ff. 
no. 264, R. Meister in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Déal.-dnschr. iii. 2. 10f. no. 4416, Michel 
Recueil d’Inscr. gr. no. 946, M. N. Tod and A.J. B. Wace A Catalogue of the Sparta 
Museum Oxford 1906 p. 64f. no. 440), the other in the ruined temple of Athena KaAxi- 
oxos at Sparta (H. J. W. Tillyard in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1g06—1907 xiii. 174— 
182 with photographic fig., A. M. Woodward 7. p. 178, W. Kolbe in Jmser. Gr. Arc. 
Lac. Mess. i no. 213). Beneath a spirited, though much damaged, relief of a four-horse 
chariot driven from right to left (M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace of. cit. p. 176 no. 440) 
comes a long inscription in Doric, to be dated shortly before 431 8.c. The opening lines 
(1—s) contain a metrical dedication: Aapévov | dvéGexe’A@avata[t] | Toddxor x.7.A. Then 
follow four lists of victories: (6—34) those of Damonon in chariot-races; (35—49) those 
of Damonon’s son Enymakratidas ; (49—65) those of Damonon as a boy ; (66—96) those 
of Damonon and Enymakratidas at the same contests. The record includes various events 
év Taafoxyw, ‘at (the festival) of Gatdochos’ (Inscr. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i no. 213, 6 ff. 
tdde évixahe Aapévo[y] | roe abto reOplarmo[c] | adrds avioxlov: | év Taaféxo rerpaxw, 49 ff. 
kal Aapdvoy | évixe wats lav év | Tatafoxo orddiov xat| [déJavrov, 81 ff. brd de ’Apioré 
Epopoy | rdde evixe Aayudvov: | & Taafoxo évheBbhkas | [A]irwos adros dvcoxlov | [x]al ho 
xédet yds duépas | [AJaua évixe cal ho huvas | orddtov xal dlavdov xai | Sodrxdv wuds auépas | 
évixov wdvres hapa, goft. bd d@ "Exeudve Eqopov | rdde vice Aaudvov: | év Tatafoxo 
evheBbhats | hlamors abrds dvioxlov | [k]at 6 Ausds orddcov xalt] | [Savoy xal dorcxdv jcds] | 
[duépas Aaya évixe}). Cp. Hesych. s.v. yarhoxos: 6 rh» yiv auvéxwy, 7 ent rijs yas 
dxotmevos (so M. Schmidt for b3d rs yas cuvexduevos cod.). 4 6 immuds, 6 én rots 
oxtpacw 7 &puact xalpwy (so J. V. Perger for éxqmacr &ptover xalpew cod.). Adxwves. 

2 There was at Gythion a sanctuary of Demeter and, adjoining it, a statue of Poseidon 
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Ta:doxos (Paus. 3. 21. 8 xat Ajunrpos iepdv dyov xai MocedGvos dyahya Vasadyxou (so codd. 
Va. Ag. Pc. Lb. yasaotxou codd. Vb. La. R. Pa.)}). Both deities figure on coins of the 
town—Demeter seated, holding corn-ears and sceptre, on a bronze coin struck by Geta 
(Numismata quedam cujuscungue forme et metalli muset Honorit Arigoni, Venett Tarvisii 
1741 i. g no. 134, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. i. 62 no. §), 
Poseidon standing, naked, with dolphin in outstretched right hand and trident in raised 

- left, on a bronze coin struck by Caracalla (Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner of. ct. i. 62 
no. 6 pl. O, 3). 

® Athens had a priest of Poseidon T'ashoxos and ’Epexdets (Corp. inscr. Alt. iii. 1 
no. 276= Michel Recueil @Inscr. gr. no. 860, 37 = Roberts—Gardner G2. Epigr. ii. 469 
no. 268 a theatre-seat inscribed shortly before the Christian era iepéws | Hocedévos | 
Tanéxov xal | Epex9¢ws), otherwise styled Poseidon "EpexGeds Tachoxos (Corp. inscr. Att. 
iii. 1 no. 805 =Dittenberger Sy//, tzscr. Gr.? no. 790 a base of Pentelic marble, on the 
akropolis at Athens, recording a statue of C. Iulius Spartiaticus erected in the time of 
Nero T'd(tov) "lovdcov Zraprialrixév, dpxsepéa Gel[Gr] DeBaorav x[at]|[yélvous De[Blacrav | 
éx Tod xowod rA{s]| Axatas did Blov xpdlrov ray aw’ aldvos, | 6.iepets orecdavo[s} | ’Epexéos 
Tarndxou | Te(Bépcos) Kravdios Oeoyévy[s] | Tacaveds rdv éavrod | ptdov). 

These inscriptions implya rather half-hearted identification of Erechtheus with Poseidon 
Tatjoxos. Other available evidence points in the same direction; for, whereas in s. iv B.C. 
the tribe Erechtheis is careful to distinguish its eponymous hero from Poseidon (Corp. 
inscr. Att. iv. 2 no. 556¢, t ff.=J. v, Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae iino, 27, 
1 ff.=Zmser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1146, 1 ff. a decree of the tribe Erechtheis, before 
350 B.C. Oeol. | Pidrwy elrev> [LepicOa: rar Tocadd]|ve kal r&e Epe(x Get rov iepéa rv 
del] | A\axdvra, réx[ne dyad. THs Boris Kail] rod Shyo rolh ’APnvaluy Kal ris pudjs] | THs 
*EpexOni[dos — —--~+—- | warpia xat xa[------ Ober S)\é Tabpov xal r[-----~-- J | 
x.7.d.)—a distinction observed as late as s. ii A.D. (Paus. t. 26. 5 évedPovor dé (sc. into 
the Erechtheion) eiot Bwpol, Tocedivos, éf’ ob kai EpexPe? Ovovow &k Tov (so R. Porson 
and E. Clavier for éx rod codd.) zavretuaros, kal ypwos Bovrov, rplros 6¢ ‘Hpalorov. Aedr. 
Apx. 1889 p. 20f. no. 18 (a fragmentary marble base inscribed in s. ii (?) A.D. and built 
into a buttress on the southern wall of the akropolis at Athens) [. ...]a Iocedw[y.......]| 
[.]évov Ioravéa [.......--]jou "Arepviov “ABpw[vos.....] | "EpexPéws [.......-.+6-] | 
[.-.+++++++e] is indecisive)—, there was, at least from s. v B.C. onwards, a growing 
tendency to equate Poseidon with Erechtheus, the earlier occupant of the Erechtheion 
(supraii. 793), the result being a syncretistic god called Poseidon "EpexGevs (Lebas—Foucart 
Altique no. 104= Corp. inscr. Ait. i no. 387 = Zuscr, Gr. ed. min. i no. 5804 small column 
of Pentelic marble found near the Erechtheion and inscribed in lettering of s. v B.c. 
"Emiréres | Oivoxdpes | Zowabro | Tlepyaceber | ocedov | "EpexOet | dvebérev, Apollod. 
3. 15. 1 Ilavdlovos 5¢ dwoGavdvros of waides ra waTppa epeploavro, kal rhy<ypev (ins. 
I. Bekker) > Bacthelay "EpexGeds KauBaver, rhy 5é iepwotbvnv rijs’A@nvas xal rob Mocedavos 
70d *Epexdéws (so C. G. Heyne, followed by R. Hercher, R. Wagner, Sir J. G. Frazer, 
for éptxdovlov codd. C. Miiller, A. Westermann, I. Bekker accept EpcxGoviov) Botrys, 
[Plout.] de witis decem oratorum 7 Lykourgos 843 B Myjdeios, ds riy lepwovvny Tlocedévos 
"HpexGéws elxe, 26. 843 C kal Acoxrda, dverdéaro 5¢ cal ri lepwowvny rod Ilocesddvos 
*EpexGéws (se. Medeios ii and Diokles iii in the stemma of the Eteoboutadai as given by 
J. Topfter Attische Genealogie Bonn 1889 p. 318. [Plout.] 4c. cét. 843 E—F states that 
the zsigne of the priesthood was a trident handed on from one man to another, and that 
a group of successive priests was painted by Ismenias of Chalkis &v mlvax: redely (on a 
tablet of full-length figures?) and dedicated in the Erechtheion by Habron son of Lykourgos 
the orator. A. Reinach 7extes grecs et latins relatifs a [histoire dela peinture ancienne . 
Paris 1921 i. 305 n. 4 shows that this ancestral group contained seven figures and must 
have been executed between 320 and 310 B.c.), Hesych. s.v. "Epex@ets* Tovewdav ev 
*AOqvars (= Favorin. lex. p. 744, 36 f.), schol. Lyk. 4/7. 158 7d d¢ "EpexOeds tues ev éml 
106 IlogetdGvos, dddot 8é ext rod Ads Axovoay, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 158 éore:hev b’EpexGevs 
6 Zeds 7 6 MlocesdGy raph 7d épéxOw 1d xiv reydpevos (cp. supra ii. 793)) or less often 
"EpexOevds Poseidon (Athenag. supplicatio pro Christiants t p. 1, 12 f. Schwartz 6 6é 
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pelago at Thera. The meaning of the epithet has been the subject 
of much discussion?; but there can nowadays be no doubt that 
it denotes the ‘earth-bearer, just as azgtochos is the ‘aig¢s-bearer®,’ 


* AOnvatos "Epex Get MocedGve Over x.7.., A. N. Skias in the Eg ’Apy. 1897 p- 62 ff. no. 49 
(=7d. 1. 1895 p. 107 f. no. 21+ P. Foucart in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 436 ff., two 
portions of a marble block, which records the dedication, under M. Aurelius or Com- 
modus, of a statue representing the granddaughter of Claudius Demostratos, one of the 
enemies of Herodes Attikos and his accuser before Aurelius), 21 ff. @vyarépa B[cAur]| ys 
KX(avdlov) Anuoorpdrov ’ A@nvalov, Apiavros év rit warplét] | ray éxwvupor dpxhy, orparnyy- 
gavros ém[t ra Orda,| | yupvactapyioavros, xnpuxedoavros THs [€E "Apelou] | rdyou Bovhjs, 
dywroberhoavros War[abqvaiwy] | xat*Edevoewiwr, cinynrod uvornpl[wv, lepéws] | Epexbéws 
Tloce:6ér[0s]). 

The fact that Poseidon at Athens bore the cult-title Pacjoxos gives special point to 
Soph. 0.C. 1070 ff. of rav tawlay | riwdow ’APdvav | kal rov wévrioy ‘yatdoxor | ‘Péas 
plrov uldv. 

1 A rough stone, about a foot long, dug up a little below the great wall which supports 
the eastern side of the agord at Thera, is inscribed in lettering of s. vi (?) B.c. [I"Jadoxyos 
({F. Hiller von Gaertringen in the Jaré. d. hais, deutsch. arch, Inst. 1899 xiv Arch. Anz. 
p- 183, zd. in Jnscr. Gr. ins. iii Suppl. no. 1371 with fig.=my fig. 2, F. Blass in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Déal.-Inschr. iii. 2. 169 no. 4723). 
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On the Poseidon-cults of Thera see Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 575 n. 1, Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 246, 247, 268, 583 n. 7, 1139 n. 2, 1144 n. 2, Farnell Cults of Gk. 
States iv. go n. 77, F. Hiller von Gaertringen 7hera Berlin 1904 iii. 571, 63, 97, 
E. H. Meyer in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 2842 f. 

? Ancient and modern opinions are listed by Welcker Gr. Gotter/. i. 627, Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. i. 572 n. 1, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1139 n. 2 sud fin., O. Jessen in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 486. For a fuller discussion leading up to the right derivation, 
though not to the right interpretation, see A. Goebel in the Zeitschrift flir die dster- 
reichischen Gymnasien 1876 xxvii. 243—246. 

3 In view of the form Tadfoxos (supra p. 11 n. 1), philologists are all but unanimous 
in deriving the compound from ‘yata+-foxes and in referring the second element to 
feyw= Lat. veho (A. Bezzenberger in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/uschr. i. 367 ff. no. 1267, 
24 (Sillyon in Pamphylia) fexérw ‘let him bring,’ R. Meister Die gréechischen Dialekte 
Gottingen 188g ii. 168 f. no. 14>, 2 (cp. p. 244 -fex- ‘darbringen’)=O. Hoffmann Die 
Griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1891 i. 46 no. 66, 2 (Chytroi in Kypros) é/eée ‘he brought’ 
an offering), éxos neut. (for */éxos, cp. Hesych. &xeopuw> dpyaci, with 6- under the 
influence of 8xos masc., dxeicGc1). See J. Schmidt in the Zettschraft ftir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung 1895 xxxiii. 456, Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr? p. 88 ‘die Erde 
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bewegend, erschiitternd,’ Boisacq Dzct. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 139 ‘qui secoue la 
terre,’ but 2d. p. 735 ‘qui véhicule la terre,’ F. Bechtel Lextlogus zu Homer Halle a.d. is 
1914 p. 17 ‘der die Erde bewegt,’ G. Meyer in Philologus 1923 Suppl. xvi. 3. 71 n. 
‘erdbewegend,’ Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. i. 249 ‘der die Ende 
bewegt.’ The history of dxos, éxeicGa is—pace the pundits—decisive for the meaning 
‘earth-carrier’ as against‘ earth-shaker.’ 

P. Kretschmer ploughed a lonely and fruitless furrow, when he sought to take the 
epithet as the equivalent of Tatay éxedwv ‘mating with Gaia’ (Glotta 1914 V. 303 and 1924 
xiii. 270). 

Poseidon appears as ‘earth-carrier’ in ceramic illustrations of the Gisaiganaky 
(Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Poseidon pp. 328—331 Atlas pl. 4, 6, 8, 12 b, pl. 5,1b, 1c, 
pl. 12, 25—27, pl. 13, 1, B. N. Staes in the E¢. ’Apx. 1886 p. 88 pl. 7, 2, M. Mayer Dée 
Giganten und Titanen Berlin 1887. pp. 316—319, H. Dibbelt Quaestiones Coae mythologae 
Gryphiswaldiae 1891 p. 14 f., Preller—Robert Gr. Afyth. i. 70, 584, Gruppe Gr. AZyth. 
Rel. p. 258 n..16, Frazer Pausanias ii. 48—50, E. H. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
2815 f., H. Bulle 2d. iii. 2867, O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 659, 
669, 686, 7541., J. Six in the Ath. Mitth. 1925 1. 117 ff. pl. 1). According to the oldest 
accessible form of the myth ‘Polybotes, chased through the sea by Poseidon, came to 
Kos ; whereupon Poseidon, breaking off a piece of that island now called Nisyros, hurled 
it upon him’ (Apollod. 1. 6. 2, cp. Strab. 489, Eustath. z# Dionys. fer. 525, Plin. mat. 
hist. 5. 133 f.). A variant version tells how Polybotes, when struck by Zeus, started to 
swim, and how Poseidon flung a trident at him but failed to hit, the missile becoming the 
island Nisyros or Porphyris (Steph. Byz. s.v. Nisvpos (=Eudok. viol. 764, Favorin. /ex. 
pp- 1311, 14f., 1536, 18 ff.)). Black-figured vases regularly show Poseidon moving from 
left to right and bearing on his left shoulder the mass of rock with which he is about to 
overwhelm his opponent (Overbeck of. cit. p. 328 ff. enumerates fourteen such vases). 
But only one vase, an Ionian amphora, adds the name Polybotes (supra ii. 713 pl. xxx). 
Red-figured vases of the strong style (c. 500—460B.c.) give Poseidon in the same 
attitude, but further characterise his rock as the island by representing on it an assortment 
of land- and sea-creatures (Overbeck of. ctt. p. 330f. lists eight such vases, Typical 
are (1) an amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican, referred by J. D. Beazley Attic Red- 
Jigured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 52, Attische Vasenmaler 
des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 111 no. 2 and by Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 206 f. 
no. 4 to ‘the painter of the Diogenes amphora,’ a contemporary of Myson and of ‘the 
Eucharides painter’ (Afus. Etr. Gregor. ii pl. 56, 1a (=ii? pl. 60, 1a), Overbeck of. cét. 
p- 331 no. 8 Atlas pl. 12, 25, W. Helbig Fithrer durch die iffentlichen Sammlungen 
Alassischer Altertiimer in Rom Leipzig 1912 i. 308 no. 489, with photographs by 
Moscioni.(no. 8572) and Alinari (no.'35754=my pl. ii)): (2).a 4¢/éx from Vulci, now at 
Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 589 ff. no. 2293), attributed to ‘the Brygos 
painter’ (seg7a ii. 777 n. 2, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
Tubingen 1925 p. 176 no. 6. R. Zahn in Furtwaingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret iii. 
257f. pl. 160 (part=my fig, 3) supersedes E. Gerhard Griechische und etruskische 
Trinkschalen des kiniglichen Museums 2u Berlin Berlin 1843 pl. 10—11 (part = Overbeck 
op. cit. p. 330 no, 1 Atlas pl. 4, 12 b)): (3) a 4¥4x from Vulci, now.at Paris, assigned by 
Hoppin to ‘the Brygos painter’ (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 136 no. 80), by Beazley to _ 
a dexterous but mechanical imitator of his style (J. D. Beazley Aztische Vasenmaler des 
rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 189 no. 1) (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. ii. 
429 ff. no. 573, P. Milliet—A. Giraudon Vases peints du Cabinet des Médailles & Antiques 
(Bibliotheque Nationale) Paris 1891 vit classe, xi® série ii. pl. 7o interior, pls. 71, 72 
exterior, Overbeck of. cit. p. 330 no. 2 Atlas pl. 5, 1a, rb (=my fig. 4), 1c. My pl. iii is 
from fresh photographs. The rock on (1) shows a scorpion, a polyp, a hedgehog, and 
two fronds; on (2) a running fox (so Furtwangler and Zahn: Overbeck represents it as a 
galloping horse surrounded by a fringe of seaweed (?) etc.); on (3) exterior a hedgehog, a 
scorpion, a snake, and a goat (?); on (3) interior a snake (?), a fox, and fertium guid). 

Only one of the red-figured vases names the Giant, and this calls him not Polybotes 


Plate II 





Amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican : 


Poseidon, shouldering the island, attacks a Giant. 


See page 14 2. 0 (1). 
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Kylix from Vulci, now at Paris : 
(A) Poseidon, shouldering the island, attacks a Giant. 
(B) Apollon (?), Dionysos, and Ares (?) attack Giants. 
(C) Hephaistos, Poseidon, and Hermes (?) attack Giants. 


See page 14 2. 0 (3) and page 16 fig. 4. 
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It implies the ancient cosmological idea that the earth rests upon 
water4—an idea perpetuated on the one hand by the popular belief 
in floating islands?, on the other hand by the philosophic belief that 
the world® or the earth is a ship* and that earthquakes are due to 
waves of the nether sea‘. 


but Ephialtes (a 4ra¢ér at Vienna published by J. Millingen Ancient Unedited Monuments 
London 1822 i. 17—20 pls. 7 (=my fig. 5) and 8, Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. 
i, r0f. pl. 5, A. de La Borde Collection des vases grecs de M. le comte de Lamberg Paris 
1813—1824 i. pl. 4r=Reinach Rép. Vases ii. 188, 1, Overbeck of. czt. p. 330 no. 3 Atlas 
pl. 13, 1. The rock shows a polyp, a dolphin, etc., a prawn(?), a goat, a snake, and 
a scorpion). The change of name is ingeniously explained by O. Benndorf in the 
Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1893 xvi. 106 (followed by O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2784 f.), 
who conjectures that, just as Nisyros was believed to have been broken from Kos 
(probably from Cape Chelone: see Paus. 1. 2. 4) and flung by Poseidon at the Giant 
Polybotes, so Saros was believed to have been broken from Cape Ephialtion (Ptol. 5. 2. 
33) in Karpathos and flung by Poseidon at the Giant Ephialtes. It is noteworthy that 
Nisyros occurs, not only as the name of the island off Kos, but also as that of a town on 
Kalydna (Plin. maz, Aist. 5. 133) and as that of a town on Karpathos (Strab. 489, cp. an 
inscription from Zristomo in Karpathos published by M. Beaudouin in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1880 iv. 262 f. no. 1, 1 ff.=Jeser. Gr. ins. i no. 1035, 1 ff. MeAdvOcos | Mevexpdr- 
evs | Bpuxodvtios, | "Ewatveros ‘Pddtos | Niovpios, | Zwotrods |’ Apxixpdrevs | Bovxovyrios, | 
aipedévres leparyul[y]ot td rod civway|[ros] Sduov Tor[eda]i[ve lop]Out(w]). A. Fick 
Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 pp. 51, 119 (Carian), 164 (Hittite, perhaps 
Lelegian). . ; 

1 So in the cosmogonies of {t) Babylonia (P. Jensen Die Kosmologie der Babylonier 
Strassburg 1890 pp. 253, 254f., 257 with pl. (3) (=R. Eisler Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt Miinchen 1910 ii. 628 fig. 80, cp. G. Maspero The Dawn of Civilization* 
London 1901 p. 542 f. with fig.), F. Lukas Die Grundbegriffe in den Kosmogonien der 
alten Volker Leipzig 1893 pp. 4, 43, M. Jastrow The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
Boston etc. 1898 p. 430, 2a. Aspects of Religious Belief and Practice in Babylonia and 
Assyria New York and London rgti pp. 87—91, F. Hommel Die Jnsel der Seligen in 
Mythus und Sage der Vorzeit Minchen 1gor p. 37 fig., A. H. Sayce in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh rgt1 iv. 128 f., A. Jeremias Handbuch 
der altorientalischen Geisteskultur Leipzig 1913 p. 61 f.); (2) Palestine (J. Skinner 
A critical and exegetical Commentary on Genesis Edinburgh 1910 pp. 17, 164, S. R. Driver 
A critical and exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy? Edinburgh 1896 p. 406, C. A. 
Briggs and E. G. Briggs 4 critical and exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms 
Edinburgh 1906 i. 215, F. Lukas of. cit. p. 43 f.: see Gen. 7. 11, 8. 2, 49. 25, Ex. 20. 4, 
Deut. 4. 18, 5. 8, 33- 13, Job 38. 16, Ps. 24. 2, 136. 6, Prov. 8. 28, Am. 7. 4, etc.); 
(3) Egypt (?) (E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 288 ff., 
F. Hommel Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Ortents Miinchen 1926 p. 844 n. 4)3 
(4) India (L. de la Vallée Poussin in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh r9r1 iv. 131 Buddhist cosmogony, H. Jacobi 7d. iv. 157 Brakmana and Upanisad 
cosmogony, 2d. 26. iv. 158 ff. epic and Puradya cosmogony, 2d. 2b. iv. 161 Jain cosmography. 
See also A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 14, supra ii. 1035 f.); 
(5) Japan (M. Revon in J. Hastings of. cit. iv. 162 f.). 

2 Infra Append. P. 

3 For the cosmic 6Axds of the Pythagoreans see Philolaos frag. 12 Diels (sefra i. 358 
n. 3; ii. 44 n. 2). Cp. Philolaos af. Stob. ec/. 1. 21. 64 p. 186, 27 ff. Wachsmuth = H. Diels 
Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 332 b 19 ff. =id. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® 
Berlin 1912 i. 306, 26 f. rd dé tyyepovexdy év TH peomrdrw wupl, Sep Tpbwews Sixnv wpoiire- 
Bddero rijs rod wavrds < ogalpas (suppl. A. H. L. Heeren) > 6 dnsovpyos Oebs. Miss H. 
Richardson in an important paper on ‘The Myth of Er (Plato, Republic, 616 B)’ makes it 
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probable that Platon’s picture combining a straight axis of light with a curved periphery 
of light (spre ii. 44) was derived from the Pythagorean doctrine, which combined a fire 
at the centre of the universe with a fire girdling the sphere of the universe, and further 
that Platon’s phrase olov 7d trofwpara T&v TpLipwy presupposes the Pythagorean éAxds 
(Class. Quart. 1926 xx. 113133). 

Georgios the Pisidian, who was deacon of St Sophia and record-keeper at Byzantion 
under the emperor Herakleios (610—641 A.D.), has introduced the same conception into 
his é£anpepov 7 xoopovpyla, a philosophico-theological poem in iambics on the creation of 
the world (K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von Justinian bis zum 
Ende des Ostrimischen Reiches* Miinchen 1897 p. 710). The passage is as follows: & yijs 
broorhprypya ropvedwy bdwp, | iardv dé rq BplOoveay dordry Pacer, | 7] B&O povairy mpoocxéwy 
av dépa, | ovx olda wolay édpdoas dAAnv Bdow, | roiov 5é radry Syucoupyav mvOuéva, | ds wh 
benOG Tob wer abrov wuOpevos, | ceepats 5é padAov tryvonuévacs Srors | wordy xpemacryy Thy 
mdvopuov bAkdda | () yf yap dAxds dor eis Vdwp Taxa | dordoa kal Pépovea THY olkoupervyy), | 
Ydupor 5 retxos TH Oaddaoy ovddAEywr, | kal Newrov dvrippayyua Ty Lévy wréxwv, | Krigwy 
5¢ Bpovriy, dorpamhy dé Oeorioas | éx Tov eviypwr éxrpéxew wupexBdrwv (Georg. Pisida 
hexaemeron 498—512 Hercher (printed in R. Hercher’s ed. of Ail. var. Aist. ii. 618 £.), a 
better text than xcii. 1474 A—1475 A Migne). 

4 Thales held that the earth was afloat like wood upon water (Aristot. de caelo 2. 13. 
294 a 28 ff. of 8’ ép’ Bdaros KeioOar (sc. Thy yhv pact). Toirov yap dpxaréraror mapeArAhpaper 
Tov Aébyov, bv pacw elreivy adv Tov Miadrotor, ws did 7d TAWTHy elvar poveay wWorep 
Eddov 4 Tt Totodrov Erepoy (kal yap TovTwy ew’ dépos pev obOev wépue pévew, GAN ép’ Bdaros), 
domrep ob rov avrov Néyor Svra wept rijs yijs cal roo Vdaros Tol dxolvros TH yiv' K.T.Ay 
Simpl. iz Aristot. de caelo p. 522, 14 ff. Heiberg éx’ atrg 8 rhv Gado To? MidAnatov 
rlOnow (sc. ddEav) ef’ Vdaros Aé-yorros dxelcOar THY viv womep EUrov H GAXO Tt TY eruhyerOat 
Te Wart wepuxérwy. mpds TavTnv Se rhy Sbgav 6 ’ApiroréAns dvriréyer KaAAOV Lows 
émuxparotcay Oia 7d xal rap Aiyurrlos obrws év piOouv oxjpare NéyecOar Kal Tov Oadiv 
lows éxeiBev Tov Abyov Kekouuxévat, cp. Aristot. met. 1. 3. 983 b 20 ff. d\Ad Oadfjs mer 6 THs 
roairns apxyyds pirocoglas Bdwp elval gnow (dd xal rhv viv ep’ Vdaros dmedaivero elvat), 
Simpl. 2 Aristot. phys. p. 23, 28 f. Diels 51d mdvrwy dpxhv brédaBov (codd. D. E. have 
drédaSev but the reference is to Thales and Hippon) eat 7d Bdwp cal riy yiv ép’ Bdaros 
drepivavro Keta0a). 

Artemidoros of Ephesos, who c. 100 B.C. issued his Tewypagovmeva in eleven books, 
utilising the results of the Peripatetic Agatharchides and others (H. Berger in Pauly— 

’ Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1329 f., W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 
1920 ii, I. 423), Seems to have described the earth as floating on the ocean (Plin. az. hist. 
2. 242 pars nostra terrarum, de qua memoro, ambienti, ut dictum est, oceano velut 
innatans longissime ab ortu ad occasum patet, hoc est ab India ad Herculis columnas 
Gadibus sacratas | LXXXV{.LXXVIII p., ut Artemidoro auctori placet, etc., Dicuilus 
diber de mensura orbis terrae 5. 1 (ed. G. Parthey Berolini 1870 p, 18, 1 ff.). Jdem dicit 
in tertio (Letronne cj. secundo): pars nostrarum terrarum de qua commemoro, ambienti 
ut dictum est oceano velut innatans, longissime ab ortu ad occasum patet, hoc est ab Jndia 
ad Herculis columnas Gadibus sacratas, centum mil. sexagies et sexies et XXXta 
(simpliciter triginta (ects inclus? A.B.C.)] milia passuum, ut Artemidoro auctori placet). 
But it is not quite certain that the phrase ‘floating on the ocean’ goes back beyond Pliny 
to Artemidoros, nor, if it does, that we should see in it more than a rhetorical flourish. 

Somewhat similar in expression, though diverse in origin, is Io. Chrys. hom. 2m Genes. 
12. 2 (lili. too Migne) radray abriy rhv Bapetay, kal Tov TogoSrov Kécpov émi rv oixelwv 
viru pépovcay eri rav vidrwr eenerlwoe, Kabws 6 mpodyrys dyoiv, 6d Oewediwoas emi Tov 
bidruy rhu yay’ (Ps. 135. 6). 

5 Sen. wat. guaest?. 3. 14. 1 quae sequitur Thaletis inepta sententia est. ait enim 
terrarum orbem aqua sustineri et vehi more navigii mobilitateque eius fluctuare tunc, cum 
dicitur tremere. non est ergo mirum, si abundet humore (so F. Haase. H. Diels Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 i. 11, 7 follows Gercke in reading sé abundat 
humor) ad flumina profundenda, cum in humore sit totus. 


2-——2 
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Now we have already seen reason to suppose that Poseidon was 
but a specialised form of Zeus}, his trident being originally the 
lightning-fork of a storm-god*. We should therefore expect to find 
at least some traces of the conviction that earthquakes were ulti- 
mately caused and controlled by Zeus. 

In point of fact, the earliest extant description of an earthquake 
attributes the phenomenon, naively enough, to the action of Zeus, 
who nods his head, shakes his hair, and thereby makes the mighty 
mass of Mount Olympos to tremble*, That is pure magic*, and 
none the less magical because the magician was a god. Later epic 
writers imitate the scene*®, which must have appealed to folk-belief 
of a deep-seated and permanent sort. Indeed, the same belief still 
lurks in the background of the peasant’s brain. B. Schmidt® pointed 
out that in Zakynthos, an island peculiarly liable to seismic vibra- 
tions’, people explain them by saying ‘God is nodding his head 
towards the earth’ or ‘God is shaking his hair®’—both expressions 
being virtually identical with those used in the Homeric episode. 

Other poets, classical and post-classical, associate the most awe- 
inspiring of nature’s moods with the anger of the greatest nature- 


1 Supra i. 717 n. 2, ii. 31 n. 8, 582 ff, 786f., 846, 850, 893 n. 0. 

2 Supra ii. 789 ff., 850. 

3 7, 1. 528 ff. 9, cal xvavénow éx’ dpptor vetce Kpoviwy: | duBpdoiu o° dpa yatrar 
éveppeoavro (Eustath. iz Od. p. 1885, 60 has éweppwovro) dvaxros (cod, E® reads dvaxre) | 
kparos dm’ &0avdrowo* péyay & édédidev “OdAvuwov with schol. A. ad loc. awd Tovruy 5é 
Néyerat TGv orlxwv Pedlay Tov dyadparorotdy Torfjoat Tov ev” Hrd XaAxoby (sic) dvdpidvra 
otras Kkaprropevoy kal cvvwHovpevoy and schol. T. (cp. scholl. L.V.) ad loc. Bugpavup &e 
"AOhvnce rods ()8’ Oeols ypd@uv év TH oTog, ws Hrbpe woiov dpxérumov mepiely Art, 
Tapio éy didacxddou Tv éxGy rove, Kexpayds TE ws Exar 7d dpxérurov driv &ypayer. 
tows oby rotro evepdvicey abt ”Hpa (cp. Loukian. imagg. 7 6 wey Hidpdvwp xowodrw 
Tiv Kbuny otay rijs “Hpas éypayev). The former anecdote is a commonplace (supra i. 
2n.1). The latter occurs here only and in Eustath. iz JJ. p. 145, 10 ff., who combines 
the two (C. Robert in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. vi. 1193, A. Reinach Recueil Melliet: 
Textes grecs et latins relatifs & Vhistoire de la peinture ancienne Paris 1921 i. 284 f. 
no. 356, E. Pfuhl Malere? und Zeichnung der Griechen Miinchen 1923 ii. 749 f.). 

4 Supra i. 14 n. 1. 

5 7], 8. 198 f. ds par’ ebxdpevos: veuéonoe 5¢ rbrvta “Hpy, | cetoaro 8’ eivt Opivy, 
enédige 5é paxpdy “Odvupmov, 2. Dion. 13 ff. 7, Kal xvavégow éx’ dpptor vetoe Kpoviwy- 
dpBpbova 3 dpa xatrar émeppicavro dvaxros | kpards am’ dOavdroww, pwéyay 3 édédtev 
“Oduurov. Of these passages /7. 8. 198 f. has been condemned as a late interpolation (W. 
Leaf in the argument prefixed to his ed. of //. 8, in his note ad doc., and in his book 
A Companion to the Miad London -1892 p. 164) and #. Dion. 13 ff. as an alternative 
version of 2. Dion. 16 as elmov éméveuce xapjate pytlera Zevs (T. W. Allen and E. E. 
Sikes, D. B. Monro, ete. ad loc.). Nonn. Dion. 2. 27 ff. describes the wrath of Typhoeus 
(seepra ii. 449 n. o(2)) in language reminiscent of the Homeric original (29 ’O\vury, 
32 €elpats, 35 édeAlfero). 

© B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 33 f. 

7 Supra p. 3 0. 0, infra p. 29. 5 revdfer Ta padded Tov. 
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god. At the close of Aischylos’ Prometheus bound the defiant Titan 
challenges the Almighty and bids him do his worst: 


Let his blast rock the earth, roots and all, from its base!. 


And when the answering thunderstorm bursts, the very first symptom 
of the wrath of Zeus is an earthquake-shock: 

Lo, now in deed and no longer in word 

The earth is a-quake?. , 
Similarly in the brilliant évodos of Aristophanes’ Birds Pisthetairos, 
who is clearly conceived as the new Zeus’, wields the nether thunders 
and thereby causes an earthquake*. The same feeling that the 
failure of the solid ground can be ascribed to no power lower than 
the highest prompts the Orphic hymn-writer boldly to transfer the 
epithet sezs¢chthon, ‘who maketh the land to quake,’ from Poseidon® 
to Zeus® and the author of a Sibylline oracle to use the like language 
of his supreme Deity’. 

The fact is that, as the centuries went by, Poseidon lost while 
Zeus gained in religious significance. Earthquakes came to be 
connected less and less with the former, more and more with the 
latter. A short series of examples will here be instructive. In 464 B.C. 
a great earthquake laid waste the town of Sparta: the Spartans 
themselves believed that this was because they had once put to death 
certain Helot suppliants, who had fled for refuge to the sanctuary 
of Poseidon at Cape Tainaros®. In 387 B.c.® the Spartans under 
Agesipolis i were invading the Argolid, when they were overtaken 
near Nemea by an alarming earthquake: they at once raised the 
paean to Poseidon, and most of them were for beating a retreat; but 
their commander, putting the best construction he could on the 
ominous incident, offered sacrifice to that god and pushed on into 
the territory of the Argives?, In 373 B.c. Helike and Boura on or 


1 Aisch. P.v. 1046 f. 2 Id. ib. 1080 f. 

5 I have elaborated the point in Zssays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway 
Cambridge 1913 pp. 213—221, infra p. 59f. 

4 Aristoph. av. 1750 ff. & wéya xptocov doreporijs pdos, | & Aids AuBporor &yyos 
ruppopor (supra ii. 704), | & xObviae Bapvaxées ouBpoddpor 6’ dua Bporral (supra ii. 805 
n. 6), | als de viv yOdva celer. | Ata dé wdyra (5a ot ra wavra codd. P. P. Dobree cj. dta 
oxiiwrpa. A. Meineke, followed by B. B. Rogers, cj. 8a dé rdvra) xparjoas | kat wdpedpor 
Baothevav Exec Acés. 

5 Supra p. 10 ND. ft. : 

§ Orph. 4. Zeus 15. Bf. cevolyOuv, abinrd, xabdpore, ravroriwdkra, | dorpdmte, Bpovraie, 
xepatve, purdde Led. 

7 Oracl. Sib. 2. 16 ff. Geficken (cited sugra p. 10 n. 1). 

8 Thouk. 1. 128, cp. 1. 101%, 3- 54, Paus. 4. 24. 5f. 

® E. Meyer Geschichte des Alterthums Stuttgart—Berlin 1902 v. 271. 

Xen. Hell. 4. 7. 4f. For the sequel see segra ii. 7. 
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near the coast of Achaia were swallowed in a single night? by the 
most appalling of all Greek earthquakes: the catastrophe was 
attributed to the vengeance of Poseidon, who was angry because the 
men of these towns had refused to allow their colonists in Ionia to 
carry off or copy their statue of him or even to sacrifice unmolested 
on the ancestral altar? Apameia in Phrygia was repeatedly devas- 
tated by earthquakes—a fact which, according to Strabon, explains 
the honours granted to Poseidon by that inland city?, But Poseidon 
was not the only deity concerned. In the days of Apollonios of 
Tyana (s. i A.D.), when the towns on the left side of the Hellespont 
were visited by earthquakes, Egyptians and Chaldaeans went about 
collecting ten talents to defray the cost of sacrifices to Ge as well 
as to Poseidon*. An interesting transitional case is afforded by an 
earthquake at Tralleis (s. ii A.D.), which was authoritatively set down 
as due to the wrath felt by Zeus for the city’s neglect of Poseidon: 
the Trallians were ordered to make ample atonement to both gods®. 
But when in 115 A.D. Antiocheia on the Orontes was severely shaken, 
the survivors of the disaster ignored Poseidon altogether and founded 
a temple at Daphne for Zeus Sotér®, Again, in or about the year 
178 A.D. Smyrna was overthrown by an earthquake. P. Aelius 
Aristeides’, who was living in the neighbourhood, received divine 
injunctions to sacrifice an ox in public to Zeus Sofér. At first he 
hesitated to do so. But he dreamed that he was standing beside the 
altar of Zeus in the market-place and begging for a sign of the god’s 
approval, when a bright star shot right over the market and confirmed 
his intention. He carried through the sacrifice, and from that moment 
the dread disturbances ceased. Moreover, five or six days before the 
first shock he had been bidden to send and sacrifice at the ancient 
hearth adjoining the sanctuary of Zeus Olympzos (at Dios Chorion in 
Mysia®) and also to set up altars on the crest of the Hill of Atys. 
No sooner were these precautions taken than the earthquake came 
and spared his estate Laneion, which lay to the south of the Hill® 
Frequently, of course, an earthquake is recorded without explicit 

mention of any deity. Neither Poseidon nor Zeus is named as subject 
of the vague reverential phrases ‘He shook”’ or, more often, ‘God 

1 Herakl. Pont. (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 200 n. 2 Miiller) ap. Strab. 384. 

2 Jd, tb. 385, Diod. 15. 49, Paus. 7. 24. 6 with slight divergence in detail. 

3 Strab. 579. + Philostr. v. Afod?. 6. 41 p. 252 Kayser. 

5 Supra ii. 959 n. 0. § Supra ii. 1191. 7 Supra ii. 127. 

8 L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 677. 

9 Aristeid. or. 25. 317 ff. (i- 497 ff. Dindorf). 

10 Thouk. 4. 52 évewer, cp. Aristeid. ov. 25. 318 (i. 499 Dindorf) xpdrepor 4 cetoas 7d 
e& dpxijs. 
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shook?” Scholars have assumed that the god in question was 
Poseidon®. But the analogy of similar expressions relating to the 
weather points to the possibility that the name suppressed was that 
of Zeus®. And certainly in late times earthquakes were reckoned as 
a particular variety of Zeus-sign (Diosemda)*. 

The Romans exhibited, on the whole, a more marked tendency 
towards cautious anonymity. They said that once during an earth- 
quake a voice was heard from the temple of Iuno on the Capitol 
directing them to sacrifice a pregnant sow—a direction which earned 
for the goddess the title of A7oneza5, A pregnant sow was on other 
occasions sacrificed to Tellus® or Terra Mater? or Ceres® or Maia® 


1 Xen. Hell. 4. 7. 4 Ecacer 6 eds, Paus. 3. 5. 8 éversé re 5h 6 Oedbs, cp. Aristoph. Lys. 
1142 x@ Oeds gelwy dua, Paus. 1. 29. 8 Aaxedaipovlos rhy rodw Tod Geod ceigayTos, 3. 5.9 
ob maple celuw & Oebs, 3. 8. 4 Tod Geod celoavros, Dion Cass. 68. 25 celovros Trot Beod. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. Zys. 1142, cp. Aristoph. Ach. 510 f. xadrots 6 Mocedav obri Toad py 
(Ta:vdpou v.2. in Souid. s.v. Talvapov) Beds | ceicas dracw éuBddor Tas olxias. 

3 Supra ii. 1 ff. JS Supra ii. 5. 

5 Cic. de div. 1. rot (cp. 2. 69) with a useful note by A. S. Pease ad Joc. The deriva- 
tion of Moneta from moneo (Cic. 2b. 2. 69, Isid. orig. 16. 18. 8, cp. Souid. s.v. Morijra. 
Hence also Moneta as Latinised Mnemosyne in Livius Andronicus /rag. 25 af. Priscian. 
inst. 6. 6 (i. 198 Hertz), Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 47, Hyg. fad. praef. pp. 10, 4 and 12, 7 
Schmidt) is merely folk-etymology. The attempt to connect it with the Semitic machanat, 
‘camp,’ a legend found on silver Carthaginian coins current in Sicily and Italy before the 
Punic wars (E. Assmann ‘ Moneta’ in A7zo 1906 vi. 477—488, V. Costanzi ‘ Moneta’ 24. 
1907 vii. 335—340, G. F. Hill Mistorical Roman Coins London 1909 p. 8, A. W. Hands 
‘Juno Moneta’ in the Ve, Chron. Fourth Series 1910 x. 1—12) is more ingenious than 
probable. Relation to Gothic ménops, Old High German mdnot, ‘month,’ implying that 
Moneta was a moon-goddess (K. F. Johansson Beitrage zur griechischen Sprachkunde 
(= Upsala Universitets Arsskrift 1890 Abh. iii) Upsala 1891 p. 129f.), does not adequately 
account for her 0. Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. p. 493 concludes: ‘Wohl vielmehr eine 
Bildung vom Namenstamme, der in Monnius, Monianius usw. (Schulze Eigenn. 195) 
vorliegt, vgl. zum Suffix Orada, etr. urata, Lepta, Valutius: Val(l)jius (ibd. 195, 396), So 
dass eine Sondergéttin einer etrusk. gens Monéta vorliegt im Sinne Otto’s Rh. Mus. LxIv, 
449 fl’ 

§ Fest. p. 238@ 28f. Miller, p. 274, 6 Lindsay plena sue Tellu<ri sacrificabatur 
(seeppi. J. J. Scaliger) >, Ov. fast. 1. 671 ff. placentur frugum matres, Tellusque Ceresque, | 
farre suo gravidae visceribusque suis. | officium commune Ceres et Terra tuentur: | haec 
praebet causam frugibus, illa locum, Arnob. adv. mat. 7.22 Telluri, inquiunt, matri scrofa 
* inciens (sic vet. lib. Ernstii, marg. Ursini. ¢sgevs codd.) immolatur et feta, etc. 

7 Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 32323, 136f.= Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 5050, 136f. (acta 
sacrorum saecularium for June 2, 17 B.C.) Terra mater! uti tibi in illfis libris scriptum 
est, quarumque rerum ergo quodque melius siet p. R. Quiritibus,] | uti tibi sue plena 
proprifa..... sacrum fiat: te quaeso precorque; cetera [uti supra.] Cp. oraci. Sib. ap. 
Phlegon frag. 29. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 611 Miiller) and af. Zosim. 2. 6 (p. 70, 2 f. 
Bekker)=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 214. 10f. ab@e 5¢ Taly | rAnPopévy xolpas is 
ipevorro wéAouwva (so Dessau after Mommsen. The Ms. of Phlegon has rAn@oyévy xdpors 
bis lepevorro uédaiva, Zosimos gives rAnPouévy xoipés Te Kal Ds lepotro uéAaiva). 

8 Verg. georg. t. 345 ff. terque novas circum felix eat hostia fruges, | omnis quam 
chorus et socii comitentur ovantes, | et Cererem clamore vocent in tecta, Serv. iz Verg. 
gtorg. 1. 345 ‘felix hostia’ id est fecunda. dicit autem ambarvale sacrificium, quod de 
porca et saepe fecunda et gravida fieri consueverat, Macrob. Sa¢. 3. 11. 10 notum autem 
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as a means of communicating fertility to the ground?, so that it had 
probably come to be regarded as a victim suited to the earth-goddess 
and therefore appropriate to a grave disturbance of the earth. Again, 
in 268 B.c., when Rome was waging war in Picenum, the battlefield 
was shaken by a seismic crash?, whereupon P. Sempronius Sophus, 
the Roman general, vowed a temple to Tellus and in due time paid 
his vow’. But such cases were exceptional. As a rule the Romans 
were studiously vague and non-committal. Aulus Gellius, who 
brought out his Aztec Nights in 169 A.D.4, has some interesting 
remarks on the point: 


THAT IT HAS NOT BEEN DISCOVERED TO WHAT GOD SACRIFICE SHOULD BE 
MADE ON THE OCCASION OF AN EARTHQUAKE. 


The ostensible cause of earth-tremors has not been discovered by the 
common experience and judgment of mankind, nor yet satisfactorily settled by 
the various schools of natural science®. Are they due to the force of winds pent 


esse non diffitebere, quod a. d. duodecimum Kalendas Januarias Herculi et Cereri faciunt 
sue praegnate, panibus, mulso. Cp. supra n. 6. 

® Macrob. Saf. 1.12. 20 adfirmant quidam, quibus Cornelius Labeo (on whom see 
G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 1351 ff.) consentit, hanc Maiam cui mense 
Maio res divina celebratur terram esse hoc adeptam nomen a magnitudine, sicut et Mater 
Magna in sacris vocatur: adsertionemque aestimationis suae etiam hinc colligunt quod sus 
praegnans ei mactatur, quae hostia propria est terrae. 

The connexion of Maia with magnus, maior, etc. is philologically sound (Walde Zaz. 
etym. Worterb? p. 455, Muller Altital. Worterb. p. 249 f.) and accords with the cult of 
Tupiter Mazus at Tusculum (Macrob. Saf, 1. 12. 17 sunt qui hunc mensem ad nostros 
fastos a Tusculanis transisse commemorent, apud quos nunc guoque vocatur deus Maius 
qui est Iuppiter, a magnitudine scilicet ac maiestate dictus. The inscription from Frascati 
published by R. Garrucci 7 pionedi antichi raccolti dall’ eminentissimo...Cardinale L. Altieri 
Roma 1847 p. 45=Orelli—Henzen Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 5637 Iovi | Maio | sacrum and by 
R. Garrucci Sylloge tnscriptionum Latinarum aevi Romanae rei publicae Turin 1877 p. 174 
under no. 564 Iovi | Maio | sacrum | P. Mucius pater is now held to be of doubtful 
authenticity: see H. Dessau in the Cor. inscr. Lat. xiv no, 216* and in the Ephem. epigr. 
1892 vil. 383 no. 1276). 

1 Arnob. adv. nat. 7. 22 Telluri gravidas atque fetas ob honorem fecunditatis ipsius... 
et quod Tellus est mater...gravidis accipienda est scrofis—an explanation knocked down 
by Arnobius, but set on its legs again by Frazer Worship of Nature i. 334. 

2 Tul. Obseq. 26, Oros. 4. 4. 5 ff. In Frontin. strat. 1. 12. 3 the consul is wrongly 
called T. Sempronius Gracchus. 

8 Flor. efit. 1. 14. For the aedes Telluris on the western slope of the Mons Oppius 
see O. Richter Zopographie der Stadt Rone* Miinchen 1901 pp. 323—325, H. Jordan— 
C. Huelsen Zofographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 323—326, 
H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiquae* Berolini 1912 p. 33, Frazer 
Worship of Nature i. 336—339, S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 7opographical Dictionary 
of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 511. 

4M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur® Minchen 1905 iii. 188, K. Hosius 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 993. 

6 Gell. 2. 28. 1—3. 

6 See Plout. de plac. philos. 3. 15=H. Diels Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 379 @ 
8 ff., Sen. nat. quaestt. 6. 5 ff., Suet. frag. 159 Reifferscheid af. Isid. de natura rerum 46. 
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in caverns and clefts of the ground? Or to the pulsation and undulation of waters 
that surge in subterranean hollows, as the ancient Greeks, who called Poseidon 
seisichthon, seem to have supposed? Or to any other specific cause, or to the force 
and will of another deity? As I said, belief does not yet amount to certainty. 
Accordingly the Romans of yore, who in all the affairs of life and above all in the 
ordering of religious ritual and the tending of immortal gods displayed the utmost 
propriety and prudence, whenever an earthquake had been perceived or reported, 
proclaimed by edict a solemn holiday on account of it, but refrained from fixing 
and publishing as usual the name of the god for whom the holiday was to be kept, 
lest by naming one in place of another they might bind the people in the bonds 
of a false prescription. If the said holiday had been polluted by any man and 
need for a piacular sacrifice had therefore arisen, they slew the victim ‘to god or 
to goddess’ (sz deo, si deae)!; and this regulation was strictly observed in accord- 
ance with the decree of the pontiffs,as M. Varro? states, because it was uncertain 
to what force and to which of the gods or goddesses the earthquake was due. 


Two centuries later Ammianus Marcellinus, 4 propos of a devast- 
ating earthquake at Nikomedeia in 358 A.D., observes that, when 


I—3 (Ixxxiii. 1015 B—c Migne) and orég. 14. 1. 2f., Amm. Marc. 17. 7. g—12, Serv. ix 
Verg. georg. 2. 479 (=Isid. orzg. 14. 1. 2f.), and the section ‘Die wissenschaftliche Seis- 
mologie der Griechen’ in the valuable article on ‘Erdbebenforschung’ by W. Capelle in 
Pauly—Wissowa Feal-Enc. Suppl. iv. 362—374- 

1 The usage of this formu/a may be illustrated from Cato de agri cult. 139 lacum conlucare 
Romano more sic oportet. porco piaculo facito, sic verba concipito: ‘si deus, si dea es, 
quoium illud sacrum est,’ etc., Macrob. Sa?. 3. 9. 7 est autem carmen huiusmodi quo di 
evocantur, cum oppugnatione civitas cingitur: ‘si deus, si dea est, cui populus civitasque 
Carthaginiensis est in tutela,’ etc., Corp. inscr. Lat. i} no. 632=Vvi no. 110 (23. no. 30694) = 
Orelli /zscr. Lat. sel. no. 2135= Wilmanns £-x. inser. Lat. no. 48=Dessau Juser. Lat. 
sel. no. 401g sei deo sei deivae sac(rum). | C. Sextius C. f. Calvinus pr(aetor) | de senati 
sententia | restituit (on a large altar now standing at the southern angle of the Palatine 
(H. Jordan—C, Huelsen Tofographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 47 
n. 315), Corp. inser. Lat. vino. 111=Orelli of. cit, no. 2136= Dessau op. cit, no. 4018 
sive deo | sive deae, | C. Ter. Denter | ex voto | posuit (formerly in the church of St Ursus 
at Rome), Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 2099; ii 3 f.=Orelli of. cz¢, no. 2270= Wilmanns of. ct. 
no. 2884= Dessau of. cét. 5047 sive deo sive deae, in cuius tutela hic lucus locusve | est, 
oves 11, Corp. tnscr. Lat. vi no. 2099, ii ro=Orelli of. cz¢. no. 1798=Wilmanns of. cét. 
no. 2884 = Dessau of. c#t. 5047 sive deo sive deae oves 11 (from the acta fratrum Arvalium 
for 183 A.D.), Corp. znscr. Lat. vi no. 2104, 4 2 sive deo sive deae ov(es) n(umero) 11 (from 
the acta fratrum Arvalium for 218 a.D.), Corp.inscr. Lat. vi no. 2107,@+49=Orelli of. 
cit, no. 961 = Wilmanns of. cé¢. no. 2885 = Dessau of. cit. no. 5048 sive deo sive deae ver- 
b(eces) 1 (from the acta fratrum Arvalium for 224 A.D.), J. Schmidt in the Zphem. epigr. 
1884 v. 480 f. no. 1043= Corp. inscr. Lat. viii Suppl. 3 no. 21567, 27 ff. Genio summ[o]| 
Thasuni et dejo sive deae [nu]|mini sanc[to]| etc. (found at 4/# in Mauretania Caesariensis 
and referable to the date 172—174 A.D.), Corp. inser. Lat. i} no. 1114=xiv no. 3572= 
Orelli of. cet. no. 2137 =Orelli—Henzen /rser. Lat. sel, no. 5952 = Dessau of. cét. no. 4017 
sei deus | sei dea (found at Tibur on a cifpus of local stone), G. Gatti in the Mot. Scavé 
1890 p. 218= Dessau of. c#z. no. 4016 si deo si deai, | Florianus rexs (found at Lanuvium: 
Florianus was presumably rex sacrorum). 

See further D. Vaglieri in Ruggiero Dizion. epigr. ii. 1726 and Wissowa Rel. Kult. 
Rom.* p. 38. The ‘szve...s2ve...’ invocations are discussed by E. Norden Agnostos Theos 
Leipzig—Berlin 1913 p. 144 ff. 

2 Varr. antiguitatum rerum divinarum lib. 8 de feriis frag. 1 (in R. Merkel’s ed. of Ov. 
fast. Berolini 1841 p. cliii f.). 
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such things happen, the priests prudently abstain from mentioning 
any deity by name, lest they should indicate some god not really 
responsible and so incur the guilt of sacrilege}. 

While the clash of creeds was in progress, pagans of course 
blamed Christians? and Christians blamed pagans? for all the horrors 


1 Amm. Marc. 17. 7. 10 unde et in ritualibus et pontificiis observatur obtemperantibus 
sacerdotiis caute, ne alio deo pro alio nominato, cum, quis eorum terram concutiat, sit in 
abstruso, piacula committantur. 

Libanios, who composed a special and somewhat hysterical lamentation for the down- 
fall of Nikomedeia (or. 61 monodia de Nicomedia (iv. 322 ff. Foerster)), appeals ix primis 
to Poseidon (3, 6), but also to Helios (16), etc. 

2 Euseb. Azs¢. eccl. g. 7. 1 ff. cites 2 extensoa letter of Maximinus ii (305—313 A.D.), 
copied from a s¢é/e at Tyre, in which he congratulates his eastern subjects on having 
returned to the faith of their forefathers and, after a characteristic (cp. supra ii. 1194 ff.) 
laudation of Zeus (Azs¢. eccl. 9. 7. 7 éxeivos rovyapoty éxeivos 6 tyoros kal péyoros Leds, 6 
mpokaGhnevos Tis Aaumporarys buGr médews, 6 rods warppous budy Geods Kal yuvatkas Kai 
téxva xat éoriav Kat olkovs dmd mdans dreOplov POopas pudpevos, Tats bperépais Wuyxais rd 
cwrhpiov évérvevoe Bovrdnua, emdexvds xal eudalvwy brws ekalperdv dort kat Nawmpov kal 
ournprddes wera Tod dperhopuevou ceBdoparos TH Opnoxeig Kal Tals lepoOpyoxelas Tay dOavarwy 
GeGv mpoorévat), explains drought, hurricane, earthquake, etc. as due to divine anger called 
down by the spread of the new religion (1. 9. 7. 8 ff.). 

Arnob. adv. nat. 1. 3 had recently met, and refuted, a whole string of similar charges. 
Soc. 2§2 A.D. had Cypr. ad Demetrian. 2—3 (i. 352, 7 ff. Hartel). The calumny crystallised 
into a proverb (Aug. exarrat. in psalm. 8o. 1 (iv. 1225 D ed.? Bened.) non pluit deus, duc 
ad Christianos (variants 26." p. lii), de civ. Ded 2. 3 pluvia defit, causa Christiani sunt). In 
this connexion earthquakes played a large part (Tertull. afo/. 40 si Tiberis ascendit in 
moenia, si Nilus non ascendit in arva, si caelum stetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, 
statim Christianos ad leonem ! adclamatur=ad nat. 1. 9, Orig. in Matth. comment. series 
39 (xiii. 1634 A—B Migne) cum haec ergo contigerint mundo, consequens est quasi 
derelinquentibus hominibus deorum culturam, ut propter multitudinem Christianorum 
dicant fieri bella et fames et pestilentias. frequenter enim famis causa Christianos culparunt 
gentes, et quicumque sapiebant quae gentium sunt; sed et pestilentiarum causas ad Christi 
ecclesiam rettulerunt. scimus autem et apud nos terrae motum factum in locis quibusdam, 
et factas fuisse quasdam ruinas, ita ut qui erant impii extra fidem causam terrae motus 
dicerent Christianos, propter quod et persecutiones passae sunt ecclesiae, et incensae sunt. 
non solum autem illi, sed et qui videbantur prudentes, talia in publico dicerent, quia 
propter Christianos fiunt gravissimi terrae motus, Firmillianus in Cypr. efis¢. 75. 10 (ii. 
816, 17 ff. Hartel: the letter is of 256 a.D. (A. Jiilicher in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vi. 2379)) volo autem vobis et de historia quae apud nos facta est exponere ad hoc ipsum 
pertinente. ante viginti enim et duos fere annos temporibus post Alexandrum imperatorem 
multae istic conflictationes et pressurae acciderunt vel in commune omnibus hominibus vel 
privatim Christianis: terrae etiam motus plurimi et frequentes extiterunt, ut et per Cap- 
padociam et per Pontum multa subruerent, quaedam etiam civitates in profundum recepta 
(4g. receptae) dirupti soli hiatu devorarentur, ut ex hoc persecutio quoque gravis adversum 
nos nominis fieret, quae post longam retro aetatis pacem repente oborta de inopinato et 
insueto malo ad turbandum populum nostrum terribilior effecta est. Serenianus tunc fuit 
in nostra provincia praeses, acerbus et dirus persecutor. in hac autem perturbatione con- 
stitutis fidelibus et huc atque illuc persecutionis metu fugientibus et patrias suas 
relinquentibus atque in alias regionum partes transeuntibus (erat enim transeundi facultas 
eo quod persecutio illa non per totum mundum sed localis fuisset), emersit istic subito 
quaedam mulier quae in extasin constituta propheten se praeferret et quasi sancto spiritu 
plena sic ageret. ita autem principalium daemoniorum impetu ferebatur ut per longum 
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of a quaking world. But ultimately men in general and moralists in 
particular settled down to the belief that an earthquake as such was 
a divine visitation meant to vindicate the power of the Creator! or 
to chasten and reform his erring creatures*. 

Painters and poets, who from time to time personified the 
Earthquake, naturally reverted to earlier mythological conceptions’. 
Raphael in one of the marvellous tapestries designed by him (1515— 
1516)* for the Sistine Chapel at Rome and woven by Pieter van 
Aelst of Brussels® represented the imprisonment of St Paul at 


tempus sollicitaret et deciperet fraternitatem, admirabilia quaedam et portentosa perficiens 
et facere se terram moveri polliceretur: non quod daemoni tanta esset potestas ut terram 
movere aut elementum concutere vi sua valeret, sed quod nonnumquam nequam spiritus 
praesciens et intellegens terrae motum futurum id se facturum esse simularet quod futurum 
videret. etc.). See further J. E. B. Mayor’s notes on Tertull. agol. 40. 

8 Obviously two could play at that game, and of the two the Christians were likely to 
compile the bigger score. Cp. the deges novellas ad Theodosianum pertinentes ed. adiutore 
Th. Mommseno Paulus M. Meyer Berolini 1905 p. 10 de Jud. Sam. haer. et pag. 3.8 an 
diutius perferemus mutari temporum vices irata caeli temperie, quae paganorum exacerbata 
perfidia nescit naturae libramenta servare? unde enim ver solitam gratiam abiuravit.. nisi 
quod ad inpietatis vindictam transit legis suae natura decretum ? 

1 £.g. Io. Chrys. tv terrae motum etc. 1 (xlviii. 1027 Migne) eddere Geod divauu, 
eldere Geod @iravOpwriav; Sivapiv, Src érivate ryv olxoupévny: ditavOpwriav, br. wirrovcay 
airiy Eornoe: x.7.d. (perhaps in allusion to the earthquake which shook Antiocheia 
on the Orontes in 396 A.p.: W. Capelle in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-£nc. Suppl. iv. 356). 

2 E.g. Io. Chrys. ad populum Antiochenum hom. 3.7 (xlix. §7 Migne) uw} yap ov 
Hddvaro kwrdoat Ta yeyernuéva 6 Oeds; GAN adijxev, Wva rods karagpovodvras adtod ev re 
Tob cuvbovdou PbBy cwppoverrépous épydanra, zd. in acta Apost. hom. 7. 2 (lx. 66 Migne) 
el wduynode ws, dre Thy woAw huty Ereicer 6 Oeds xal wdvres joav cuverradrpévol, ofrw Tdre 
éxeivor duéxewro* obdels Harovdos Fv, odels wovnpbs. Kal-yap To.odrov PbBos, Torodrov # Otis. 
‘«.7.A. (during the earthquake at Constantinople in 400 or 401 A.D.), 7d. in Acta Apost. 
hom. 4t. 2 (lx. 291 Migne) eiré ydp po, od répvaw érivatey 6 Oeds Thy woAW wacay; Th 
bal; odx2 rdvres él 7d Pwrina ESpapyov; x.7.d. (at Constantinople in 399 A.D.), Philastrius 
diversarum hereseon liber 102. 1—3 Fabricius (74. 1—3 Marx) alia est heresis quae terrae 
motum non dei iussione et indignatione fieri, sed de natura ipsa elementorum opinatur,... 
quod etiam in huiusmodi rebus indignatio dei et potentia operatur et suam commovet 
creaturam conversionis causa et utilitatis quippe multorum peccantium ac redeuntium ad 
dominum salvatorem atque creatorem (written c. 385—391 A.D.: M. Schanz Geschichte 
der rimischen Litteratur Miinchen 1904 iv. 1. 359); Philostorg. ecc/. hist. 12. g (Ixv. 617 C 
Migne) cal dda 5 roourérpora wdOn ryvixaira évewxnasOn, Secxvivra wu prouy Tie Tabra 
mpoedbciv dxodrovbig, ws ‘HAAjvwv waides Anpotow, dda Gelas dyavaxricews pdoriyas 
érapeOfvat, id. 76. 12. 10 (Ixv. 620 A Migne) Src deaddpos éemixerpjuacr xaracxevdgew 
mweiparat robs cecpods ure Sa wWAnuLpay Sddrww cuvioracOa, pire mvevLdrwr évaroAaup- 
avopévwy rots xd\mrors THs ys, GAAG unde ys revos (an leg. rit?) Bos wapeyxAloer, pbvy 
82 ry Oeig yodpn mpds Emorpod@yy Kai dibp0wow Toév apapravopevwy (published c. 425— 
433A.D.: W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® ii. 2. 1433)+ 

3 Not so Chrysostom, who in purely rhetorical vein personifies the Antiochene earth- 
quake as a herald announcing God’s anger (Io. Chrys. iv terrae motum etc. « (xlviii. 1027 
f. Migne)) and even makes him on another occasion quote Ps. 103. 8 (Io. Chrys. Zom. 
post terrae motum (1. 714 f. Migne)). 

4 H. Knackfuss Raphael trans. C. Dodgson Bielefeld—Leipzig 1899 p. 102. 

5 H. Strachey Raphae/ London 1900 p. 30. 
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Philippoi (fig. 6). Above we see the gaol and the gaoler about to 
kill himself; below, the earth cracking as a gigantic nude bearded 
figure emerges breast-high with scowling forehead and uplifted fists?. 
In the Second Part of Goethe’s Faust (18271832) an earthquake 
suddenly disturbs the peace of the upper Peneios. Seismos, ‘rumbling 
and grumbling down below,’ groans out: 


Heave again with straining muscle, 
With the shoulders shove and hustle, 
So our way to light we justle, 

Where before us all must fly”. 


He is however conscious that he makes the mountains picturesque, 
and claims that by so doing he benefits the very gods: 


Apollo now dwells blithely yonder, 

With the blest Muses’ choir. Twas I 

For Jove himself, with all his bolts of thunder, 
That heaved the regal chair on high3. 


Less intelligent, but more intense, and quite refreshingly direct 
is the attitude of the modern Greek peasant in regions where the 
earthquake is no theme for artistic representation or academic 
interest. Natives of Zakynthos, when the shock is felt, will cry out 
in deprecation ‘My God, cease thine anger!®’ And the inhabitants 
of Arachova on Mount Parnassos fancy that God in rage and fury 
‘rolls his eyes and is minded to ruin the world, only the Blessed 
Virgin beseeches him and stays his wrath®’ 


1 E. Mintz Les tapisseries de Raphaél au Vatican Paris 1897 p. 20 fig. (=my fig. 6), 
P. Oppé Raphael London rgog p. 160 f. pl. 115, 2. The cartoons are now in the South 
Kensington Museum, the tapestries themselves in the Vatican. 

2 Goethe’s Faust trans. A. G. Latham London 1908 Part ii. 138. 

3 7b. Part ii. 139. See further F. Piper Atythologie und Symbolik der christlichen 
Kunst Weimar 1851 i. 2. 481—489 (‘Erdbeben’). 

4 A small marble frieze found on the base of a /araréum in the house of the auctioneer 
L. Caecilius Iucundus at Pompeii (J. Overbeck—A. Mau Pompejé4 Leipzig 1884 p. 69 f. 
fig. 31 = my fig. 7, C. Weichardt Pompei vor der Zerstocrung Leipzig s.a. 81 f. fig. 102) 
has a relief representing the north side of the Forum. We see the fagade of the temple of 
Tupiter, flanked by two equestrian statues, with a commemorative arch to the left and an 
altar etc. to the right. The slanting forms of the temple and arch have been supposed to 
show the dire effects produced by the earthquake of 63 a.D. (M. Neumayr Erageschichte 
Leipzig 1886 i. 139 cited by C. Weichardt of. cit. p. 82 n.*, W. H. Hobbs Zarthguakes 
New York 1907 p. g fig. 3), but are of course merely due to a careless craftsman who 
stood too far towards the right in carving the relief (J. Overbeck—A. Mau af. ci¢.* p. 70 
‘ein ungliicklicher Versuch, die perspectivische Verschiebung wiederzugeben’ does him 
too much honour). 

5 B. Schmidt Des Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 34 (O€ wou, wdwe rIv 
épyh oov!). 

§ 7d. ib. i. 34 n. 1 (youphdver Ta pdria Tou Ky GEN va yardoy Toby Kéopov, GAN 7H Tavayid 
Tow mapaxahei Ky wal’ Ty odpy?h 7’). 

D.H. Kerler Die Patronate der Heiligen Ulm 1905 p. 86 f. gives a list of saints 
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§6. Zeus and the Clouds. 
(a) Zeus and the Clouds in Literature. 


One of Homer’s favourite epithets for Zeus is nephelegeréta, ‘the 
cloud-gatherer.” This arresting compound, which occurs eight times 
in the Odyssey! and twenty-eight times in the //ad® is in reality 


whose business it is to protect their votaries against earthquake. They include: (1) St 
Agatha of Catania (Feb. 5), during whose martyrdom in 251 A.D. a fearful earthquake 
occurred. (2) St Emygdius of Ascoli (Aug. 5), whose father, a prominent citizen of 
Augusta Trevirorum, tried to make him forswear his faith before a heathen altar till the 
very ground gave way beneath his feet. Others said that the saint averted an earthquake 
from Ascoli, where he was martyred in 303 or 304 A-D. (3) St Justus of Catalonia 
(May 28), bishop of Urgel from before 527 until after 546 a.D., whose body was found 
uninjured beneath the ruins of a wall that had collapsed above his grave. (4) St Petrus 
Gonsalez, better known to Spanish sailors as Sant Elmo (April 15), who died in 1240 A.D. 
He was once preaching in the open air near Bayonne, when an earthquake threatened. 
The congregation was for fleeing into the town; but the preacher detained it, and all 
ended well. (5) St Petrus Paschalis (Dec. 6), bishop of Jaen, who was martyred by the 
Moors at Granada in 1300 A.D. Soon after his death the town was plagued with famine, 
pestilence, earthquakes, and storms. (6) St Albertus of Trepano (Aug. 7), who died at 
Messina in 1307 A.D. and is reckoned as patron of all Sicily, an island much given to 
seismic shocks, (7) St Francesco Borgia (Oct. 10), duke of Gandia, who died in 1572 A.D. 
In 1625 A.D. he was chosen as a recent and popular saint to protect the new realm of 
Granada against earthquakes. (8) St Philippus Neri of Rome (May 26), who died in 
1595 A.D. When, on June 5, 1688 A.D., an alarming earthquake visited Beneventum, 
Pope Benedict xiii escaped by lying directly under the saint’s reliquary. (9) St Franciscus 
Solanus of Lima (July 24), who died in 1610 A.D. Seven years before his death he pre- 
dicted the downfall of the town Truxillo. It was destroyed by earthquake on Feb. 14, 
1618 A.D. 

1 Od, 1. 63, 5-21, 9. 67, 12. 313, 384, 13- 139, 153, 24-477 vepedryepéra Leds (always 
at the end of the line). Of these passages two have a noteworthy context: 9. 67 ff. ynuct 
& érGpa’ dvepov Bopénv vedednyepéra ZLevs | Naldawe Geowesly, odv 5& vepéerar xdruwe | 
yatav Guod Kal wévrov- dpwper 5’ obpavddey vdE=12. 313 fF. dpoev Ee Lazy dveuov vepedn- 
yepéra Zeds | Aaldame Oeowealy, cv 5é vepéerar xdduwe | yatay duod cal wdvrov. dpwpet 5 
ovpavébey vt. Much the same is said of Poseidon in Od. 5. 291 ft. ds elrdv civayev 
vepédr\as, erdpate dé mdvrov | xepot rplawav éddv' wdoas 5 dpdduvev déddas | wavroiwy 
dvénwy, atv bé vepéeror Kddupe | yalay duod Kai révrov- dpdpe 3’ odpavddey vvE, on which 
Eustath. iz Od. p. 1538, 7 ff. remarks Oewpnréov drt 7d oivarye vepédas vedednyepérny Kai 
tov Tocedéva elvar brodyAot. eredhrep tiwp Ay Tois véperw, eis 8 werahauBdverar o 
Tlocerdiv. dxvet Sé Buws 6 rownrhs rov ras vedédas ovvdyovra IocedGva Kai vepehyyepérny 
ouvOérws elreiv. dwexdnpwdn yap rodro Ad rp wonTiKg Tov vededGv airly, 

2 71. 1. 511, §£7, 560, 4. 30, 5. 764, 888, 7. 280, 454, 8. 38, 469, 10. 552, II. 318, 
14+ 293s 312, 341, 15+ 220, 16. 666, 17. 198, 20. 19, 215, 22. 182, 24. 64 vepednyepéra 
Zeds (always at the end of the line and, except in 7. 280, 11. 318, 14. 293, 17. 198, 20. 215, 
preceded by wpocégy). So 2. Dem. 78, k. Ap. 312, also Hes. 0.d. 53, theag. 558. 

Ll. 5. 631, 736, 8. 387, 15-154, 20. 10, 21. 499 Ards vepedryepérao (always at the end 
of the line). So too 4. AZ. 96, Hes. 0.4. 99, theog. 730, 944- 

Nonnos alone places the word in the first half of his hexameter (Dion. 23. 228 f. 
(Dionysos to Hydaspes) é« vepéwr BAdornoas éuoi Kpovidao roxjjos, | kat vepedryepérao 
Aus Prdornpa didxes; 38. 202 f. ob vepédas “Hpatoros éof yeverfpos d-yelpec, | ob vepedn- 
yepérns Kixdjoxeras ola Kpovlwy). 
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a pre-Homeric tag! originally descriptive of Zeus as a rain-making? 
magician’. In Greece, as elsewhere‘, the primitive rain-maker, 
probably clad in a sheep-skin to imitate the fleecy vapours®, mounted 
some neighbouring height and did his puny best to allay the mid- 
summer heat by calling the clouds to draw their welcome veil across 
the sky. This at least seems a plausible inference® from one curious 
Greek custom, the procession of men clad in thick. sheep-skins which 
on the very hottest day of the year toiled up the slopes of Mount 


1 Supra i. 444 n. 6. 

2 Hesych. s.vv. vepernyepéra’ vepedayepérns, 6 Tas vedédas dyelpwr, & dart cuvadpol{wr- 
6 rods duBpous Toray. KANTLKH dyTl ebOelas, vepehoyepérns (M. Schmidt cj. vepedryepérns (?). 
Cp. Tzetz. alleg. 11. 17. 35 Leds 6 vepedyyepérys)- 7a abrd, et. Gud. p. 406, 46 vepedn- 
yepérao’ tod ras vepédas aOpolfovros, ef. mag. p. Gol, 55 vepednyepérns: 6 ray vedav 
aOpoerixds Leds, Favorin. /ex. p. 1066, 38 ff. eAnrexas éexpépew dvrt edOedv trav "Arrixdv 
éorwv, olov vepednyepéra Lebs dvri rot vepednyeperns. 

3 Supra i. 14 n. 1, 758, ii. 258 n. 3, 694 n. 0, 695 n. 0, 1146f. Cp. Medeia in Ov. 
met. 7. 201f. nubila pello | nubilaque induco. 

* Frazer Golden Bough*®: The Magic Art i. 249 f., 256 f., 260 ff., 275, 323- 

5 Theophr. de signis tempest. 1. 13 wat Oray vedédar moors epiwy suo oow dwp 
onpalver=Arat. phaen. 206. rodddxe 5’ épxoudvwy verGy védea mpomdpoder | ola uddrora, 
moxotow éorxdra tvdddNovrat= Plin. zaz. Aést. 18. 356 si nubes ut vellera lanae spargentur 
multae ab oriente, aquam in triduum praesagient, Apul. de deo Socr. 10 atque ideo 
umectiores humilius meant aquilo[nis] agmine, tractu segniore[s]; sudis vero sublimior 
cursus e<s (das. P. Thomas)>t, cum lanarum velleribus similes aguntur, cano agmine, 
volatu perniciore. Accordingly the Latin poets speak of fleecy clouds as vellera (Verg. 
gtorg. {. 397, Varr. Atac. frag. 21 Baehrens af. anon. brev. expos. Verg. georg. 1. 397 (in 
the ed. of Servius by G. Thilo and H. Hagen iii. 2. 265, 3f.), Lucan. 4. 124f., cp. Mart. 
ep. 4. 3. 1f., Prosp. Aquit. 7% psalm. 147. 16 (li. 420C Migne))—a usage hardly to be 
paralleled in Greek. . 

It is possible that the dappled fawnskin of the Bacchant, trimmed with tufts of white 
wool (Eur. Bacch. 111 ff. orucray 7’ évdura veBpiduy | orépere Neveorplxuv wroxdwor | 
baddols and Sir J. E. Sandys ad /oc.), was intended as a rough imitation of the starry, 
cloud-flecked sky, just as the fawnskin of Dionysos himself, bespangled with pearls 
(Claud. de guarto cons. Honor, 606f. talis Erythraeis intextus nebrida gemmis | Liber 
agit currus), seems to have borne a cosmic character (R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Him- 
melszelt Miinchen 1910 i. 76, 256 n. 4, who cites Nonn. Dion. 40. 577 £. ‘Hpaxdéns de | 
dorpaly Acdvucov dvexdalywoe xirSvc and cp. the vase-painting figured supra ii. 262 
pl. xvii). 

Attic vases signed by the potter Brygos (c. 505—475 B.C.) or attributed to his painter 
(lists in Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 106 ff., J. D. Beazley Actische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 175 ff.) often show garments decorated with dots (O. S. Tonks 
‘Brygos: his Characteristics’ in Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
1908 xiii. 69, 95, Pfuhl Maleret u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 460). In view of Brygos’ name 
with its northern connexions (Bpiyot, Bpi-yes=Ppiyes: see W. Pape—G. E. Benseler 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 1875 i. 231, E. Oberhummer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. g20f.) it is just conceivable that this craftsman was 
popularising at Athens a custom which originated in Thraco-Phrygian ritual. But the 
hypothesis would be résguée, since dotted garments are not strictly confined to the output 
of Brygos (P. Hartwig Die griechischen Metsterschalen der Bliitheseit des strengen roth- 
‘tgurigen Stiles Stuttgart—Berlin 1893 p- 310 n. 4)- 

& Supra i. 420 n. 3, where I was perhaps unduly sceptical of O. Gilbert’s conclusions. 
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Pelion to the sanctuary of Zeus A&taéos on its summit’. And the 
sheep-skin of the human magician would be readily transferred to 
his divine counterpart?— witness the title of Zeus Melésios, Zeus ‘Clad 
in a sheep-skin’ (seloté)*. It is, however, reasonabie to suppose that 
already in Homeric times the word xephelegeréta had lost something 
of its early import and had taken on a meaning half-religious and 
half-picturesque. But worse was in store, for in the fifth century B.C. 
it was frankly travestied. Perikles* as the greatest man of his age 
was dubbed Zeus by the comedians® and figures in a brilliant fragment 
of Kratinos, not as nephelegeréta, ‘the cloud-gatherer, but as 2epha- 


1 Supra i. 420, ii. 869 n. 2. 2 Supra i. xt fi. 

3 Supra i. 164f. The boundary-inscription of Zeus MyAdouws is more accurately 
published by F. Hiller von Gaertringen in the Jyscr. Gr. ims. v. 1 no. 48 Spos Aids 
MyAe|siov. To the literature there cited add E. Preuner in the Ath, Mitth. 1924 xlix. 144. 

4 Folk-Lore 1904 Xv. 302. 

5 Kratin. Thressae frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 61 f. Meineke) ag. Plout. v. Per. 14 61d 
cal wadw Kparivos év Opdrrais malfer mpds abrév: ‘6 sxwoxéparos Leis dde | rposepyerar 
(so M. Fuhr and F. Blass, after C. G. Cobet, for 6 ox.voxégados Zevs de (I. Bekker and 
F. A. Gotthold, followed by A. Meineke, cjj. 651) rpoogpxerat | IlepexAéns (A. Meineke 
cj. 6 Tepixdéns)) rgdetov emi rod kpavlou | éxwy, érerdy rodorpaxov wapoixerat.’ 

Kratin. Memesis frag. 10 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 85 Meineke) af. Plout. v. Per. 3 rav &e 
Kopexdv 6 pev Kparivos...cat wad év Nepéoer’ ‘wn, d Leb Révce cat Kapmé (uaxdpe vulg. 
xdpce libri H. Stephani. K. H. F. Sintenis cj. capate. A. Meineke cj. xapaié),’ 

Telekleides fad. incert. frag. 6 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 373 f. Meineke) af. Plout. v. Per. 3 
Trrexdreldns dé wore pev Ord TOY mpayydrwr Aropyudvoy Kabjobal pyow abrov év TH moder 
‘xapnBapobvra’ (cp. Poll. 2. 41 kal kapnBapixdy To wddos Tydexdcldns), more 5¢ ‘ubvor éx 
kepanijs évdexaxAlvou | OdpuBor roddv éfavarédrev.’ 

Aristoph. Ach. 530f. dvreiOev dpyq Iepixréns otdtpmios | jorpamr (so R. Bentley, 
K. W. Dindorf, etc. cp. Plin. ef. 1. 20), €Bpdvra, Euvexixa Thy ‘EAAdda—a passage to which 
later writers make frequent allusion (see F. H. M. Blaydes ad ¢oc.). . 

Com. anon. frag. 307 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 677 Meineke) ap. Plout. v. Per. 8 af wevror 
kwpypdlat Tay Tore Sackadwy orovdy TE ToAAGS Kai META yéAwTos adeckdTwv Pwwas els abrdov 
emt TE Abyw padtoTa Ti Tpocwwuplay (sc. ro} ’Oduurlov) yeréoOat Syrobor, ‘ Bpovrav’ per 
avrov kai ‘dorpamrew,’ &re Snuryopoin, ‘devdv’ d¢ ‘kepauvdy...dv yrdooy pépew’ heydvrwv. 
F.H.M. Blaydes restores ‘decvdv xepauvdr otros év yhwooy pépe.’ A. Meineke prints yAdrry. 

Similarly Aspasia was styled Hera by Kratinos (Chirones frag. 4 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 
148 Meineke) a. Plout. v. Per. 24 év 6¢ rats kwupilais Oupady re véa cat Anidverpa kal 
wadwy"Hpa mpocayopeverar. Kparivos 3’ dyrixpus maddaxhy ari elpnxer & rovros: “Hpap 
ré of ’Aoraclav tixree Kararvyootvyn (xat xatamvyootvny codd. T. Bergk del. xat. 
A. Emperius cj. Kararvyootvn) | maddaxyv xuvimida,’ schol. Plat. Menex. 235 E 
p- 923 b 37 ff. Kpartvos 5¢ "Oudddnv airiv cadet Xelpworv, ripavvoy (? rupavvodaiyova cp. 
Hesych. s.v.) 5¢ Bdmodus Bldos (so A. Meineke for Kparivos 6¢ Oupddy riparvor abriy 
kadei, xelpwr Edrodis Pidos. T. Bergk cj. Kparivos 5¢ ripavvoy abriy xadet Xelpwow, 
*Ouparny Boronts Bidos)- év 6¢ Hpoomadslors ‘EXevnvy abriy cadet 6 6¢ Kparivos xal’Hpar, 
tows Ore kat Tlepexdfs Odvpsreos wpooryopesero) and perhaps by Eupolis (Hesych. s.z, 
Bodmis: peyahipOarpos, ebdpParuos. peyard@wvos. Edmodts 6¢ tiv “Hpay (Eupol. fad. 
incert. frag. 81 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 571 Meineke))), possibly also by Aristophanes (yet 
schol. Hermog. wept rév ordcewv 72 (C. Walz Rhetores Graecé Stuttgartiae et Tubingae 
1833 iv. 186, 14 ff.) kal rd doxnuariopéva’ év ols Set Tov perayerpifduevor Hddo pev héyew, 
Hddo 58 bid Too FOous eugalverv- ofoy rod IepixAdous "Odvuriou xAnOevros, eloyyetrat 
Aptoropdvns Hpav rhv’Acraclav xadetv may be a mere slip). 
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legeréta, ‘the crowd-gatherer1” Truth to tell, a parody of the old 
appellative can still raise a laugh. Does not Clough in the immortal 
Bothie speak of his cheery, cigar-loving friend Lindsay as ‘the 
Piper, the Cloud-compeller??’ 

Of course, on occasion, magic might be employed, not to collect 
the clouds, but to scatter them. If for example hail threatened, old- 
fashioned farmers had recourse to magicians who chased the clouds 
away? and were known as xephodiéktat*, Nowadays magic or ancient 
science has joined hands with science or modern magic, and on 
many a Swiss hillside may be seen the mortar from which maroons 
are fired when hail-clouds are gathering above the vineyard. 

Less magical but more majestic is a second stock epithet of the 
epic minstrel—elainephés Kronion, Kronos’ son ‘of the dark clouds®,’ 
For, though sundry scholiasts and lexicographers attempt to render 
it ‘he who gathers the black, or dark, clouds together®’ and expound 


1 Kratin. Chirones frag. 3 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 147 f. Meineke) ag. Plout. v Per. 3 rar 
5é xwptxay 6 wev Kparivos év Xelpwoe ‘ Zrdois be’ (pyar) ‘kal rperBuyevys Kpdvos (so anon. 
for xpévos vulg.) ddAHAoice pryévre uEyioTov | Tlkrerov Tdpavvov, | dv 54 Kepedrryeperay Deol 
kaddovot (A. Meineke prints xadodeww).’ I have assumed that Kratinos meant ‘collector 
of heads, crowd-collector,’ but there is of course a further hint at the peculiar shape of 
Perikles’ cranium, as is clear from the context. With Kratinos, as with Aristophanes 
(e.g. supra ii. 2n. 4, 118 n. 3, 1166 n. 3), word-play tends to produce harmonics. 

2 A. H. Clough 7he Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich 3. 83. 

3 E. Fehrle Studien zu den griechischen Geoponikern (ZTOIXEIA iii) Leipzig—Berlin 
1920 p. 8 cites a text parallel to Geopon. 1. 14 from cod. Parisin. 2313 (Anatolios) wept 
xardtns dmorporjy. I. wretora pwev kal &dda wapd rots dpxalus evplaxerat BonOhpara’ 
HR Te Std rhs exldvns Oepamelar cal } did rol dopddaxos Kal } did rdv dvOpimwv Tov 
Sioxdvrww ra védn rijs xaddgys: kal dAdXa wodAd apd Todrrdols dwidava’ & dé edxodwrepa 
kal mdyKowa kal edxarddnwra Soxel eivat, cuvdryoper. 

4 Pseudo-Iust. Mart. guaestt. et responss. ad orthod, 31 (vi. 1277 C-—D Migne) Hi 
vedpare Oelp ai vepédae rov verdy TH yi Karaméurover, dia Tl Tas vepédas of Kkadovpevor 
vepodi@xra. eraodias riot Karackevdgovrat, &vOa Bovdrovrat, xaddtas Kal duérpous verovds 
dxovrifew; Todro émetdn xara ras dylas Tpadas naprupeis, rods verovs eivar ex Trav émacddv 
dwurov. kal yap aires 6 ratrny wept rotrouv épwrihjcas THy épwrnow, ob ad dv eedow 
ywonerwr Thy épwrnow werolnxas, GAN ad’ av Fxovoas. Clearly the vedodiOxrac claimed 
the ability to divert the clouds from their course and to precipitate them as hail or 
drenching rain in any desired direction. Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 1466. quotes 
from the Synod. in Trullo can. 61 xal ol rixny Kai eluappévny kal yeveadroylay puvoivres 
kal of Aeyduevor vedodt@krat, from which we conclude that in s. vii A.D, the superstition 
was yet living. More, from Latin sources, in Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Lat. s.v. 
‘tempestarii, tempestuarii.’ 

5 The word is a syncopated form of xedai[vo]-veg@rjs, as was clearly perceived by 
Herodian (wept radav frag. 261 (ii. 259, 14 ff. Lentz) ap. et. mag. p. 501, 48 ff., cp. et. Gud. 
P- 313, 43 ff.), though he erroneously regarded the first element in the compound as a verb 
ke\alvw=pedalvw instead of the adjective xehacwés (yet see Herodian. rept radGv frag. 595 
(ii. 363, 25 f. Lentz) af. e¢. mag. p. 59, 61 f.). On the etymology of xedawés consult 
Prellwitz Ziym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 214f., Boisacq Dict. dtym. de la Langue Gr. 
p- 430, Walde Lat, etym. Worterb.2 pp. 113 f., 179. 

6 Hesych. s,v. xehawegés*...6 (M. Schmidt cj. 5 (?)) xeAawa curdywv 7a védn, schol. D. 
Il. 2 412 Kedawepés* pedavovedes, péhava végon cuvdywy mpes KardaAngw. 
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it as meaning ‘the rain-maker!, yet the title itself calls up no such 
primitive picture, nor has it quite the same claim as nephelegeréta 
to be recognised as a poetic heirloom of fixed and unalterable pattern?. 
A point deserving of notice is its constant association with Kronion 
or Kronides, It is seldom, if ever, used of Zeus pure and simple till 
long after classical times. Normally Zeus is kedainephés as being the 
son of Kronos; or, more rarely, both the divine names are dropped 
and kelainephés stands as an independent appellative. It looks as. 
though this particular title had been attached to Zeus in early” 
Homeric days as affiliated successor of the ‘Minoan’ storm-god 
Kronos®. 


According to the /éad, the three sons of Kronos divided the 
world between them and 


Zeus’ portion was 
Broad heaven in the az¢kér and the clouds*. 


Zeus sits on the peak of Mount Olympos and, when he is visited by 
Hera and Athena, the Horai fling wide a cloudy portal to admit 
them: 


Then Hera with the lash swift smote the steeds, 

And of their own accord the gates of heaven 

Groaned, held by the Horai. These are they who keep 
Great heaven and Olympos; theirs the task 

To ope the thick cloud or to close the same. 

So through the gateway guided they their steeds 
Patient o’ the goad, and Kronos’ son they found 
Sitting apart from all the other gods 

On the topmost peak of many-ridged Olympos§, 


1 Schol. D. //. 1. 397 Kedawegpdi> 7H ras vedédas pedralvorrt, duBporog. Cp. Orion 
p» 83, 12 f. xedawedys: 6 Leds. 6 7a védn kdovay kal kwav, 7 pedavoworay ev rp Dew. 

2 At the end of a hexameter we find xedaweddi Kpoviwye (J/. 1. 397, 6. 267, 24. 290 
(cp. Tzetz. alleg. Il. 24. 162), 2. Dem. 91, 468, 4. Herakl, Leont. 15. 3, . Diosk. 19. 45 
hk. Detosk. 33. 5, Hes. sc. Her. 33), xedawepéa Kpovlwva (//. 11. 78, 4. Aphr. 220), 
Znvi xedawepéel Kpovlwne (2. Dem. 316), warpl xedawepet Kpovlurre (kh. Dem. 396). 

At the beginning of a hexameter the formula is Zvi xehawwepéi Kpovliy (Od. 9. 552, 
13. 25, but never in the //zad), Kpovidy is not omitted except by late authors (Maximus 
wepl KarapxGv 605 Zvi cedaweded refers to the planet Zeus and is followed immediately 
by a dacuna (see A. Ludwich ad foc.). Tzetz. alleg. Od. 9. 118, 13. 7 (in P. Matranga 
Anecdota Graeca Romae 1850 i. 277, 293) Zyvi cedhawepeéi is more ad ren). 

After the caesura xehawvepés occurs either in conjunction with other vocatives (Z/. 2. 412 
Led xddvore, peyote, Kedaweés, 22. 178  wdrep dpyixépavve, cedawvedds) or standing 
by itself (22. 15. 46, Od. 13. 147 where Nikanor read dtorpedés of Artemis (schol. L.T. 
dl. 9. 538), Auth, Pal. 6. 332. 7 (Adrianos) cited supra ii. 982 n. 0). Z/. 21. §20 Kad 
& lov wapd warpt xedavegel (with variants rap Zynvi xehawepet and xedawepel wap Znvl) 
is an isolated dative. 

8 Supra ii. 554 ff., 601, 845. 

4 71. 1§. 192 (cited supra i. 23 n. 5), cp. Zi. 15. 20 (supra i. 25 f.). 

5 Jj. §. 748 ff. The first half of the passage is repeated in //. 8. 395 ff. 
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Similarly Apollon and Iris, when sent by Hera to Mount Ide, discover 
Zeus seated on the summit of Gargaront— 


And ringed about him was a fragrant cloud?. 


It was on the same mountain-top that Zeus, succumbing to the wiles 
of Hera, promised privacy within a cloud: 


Hera, fear not: nor god, nor man shall see it; 
So thick the golden cloud that I will wrap 
Around us, Helios himself could ne’er— 
Though keen his radiance beyond all—espy us3. 


And Zeus was as good as his word. The sequel tells how 


o’er them spread a cloud magnificent 
And golden: glittering dew-drops from it fell*. 


Clearly cloudland is characteristic of the sky-god. Later poets 
harp on the theme. Aischylos says simply ‘the clouds of Zeus5’ 
Pindar more suo mints fresh and ringing epithets for Zeus himself— 
orsinephés, ‘he that causeth the clouds to rise®, hypsinephés, ‘he of 
the towering clouds’, polynephélas, ‘the many-clouded’ ruler of the 
sky®. There is a would-be return to Homeric waivezé in the Birds of 
Aristophanes, when the Chorus of songsters chant: 


Then take us for Gods, as is proper and fit, 

And Muses Prophetic ye’ll have at your call 

Spring, winter, and summer, and autumn and all. 

And we won’t run away from your worship, and sit 

Up above in the clouds, very stately and grand, 

Like Zeus in his tempers: but always at hand 

Health and wealth we’ll bestow, as the formula runs, 

ON YOURSELVES, AND YOUR SONS, AND THE SONS OF YOUR SONS9— 


or when Prometheus, much in awe of his Aeschylean persecutor, asks 


in a scared tone: 
What’s Zeus about? 
Clearing the clouds off, or collecting them !°? 


1 Supra ii. 950 n. 0. 

9 JL. 15. 153 duel d€ pv Ouvder végos eorepdvwro. 

3 Tl. 14. 342 ff. 4 71. 14. 350f. (supra i. 154). 

5 Aisch. suppl. 780 pédas yevoluay xamvds végeot yecrovay Adds. 

8 Pind. Wem. 5. 62 ff. 6 8 eb ppdodn xarélvevee’ ré oi dpowedhs €F odpavod | Zeds 
aBavdrwy Bacdevs. 

7 Pind. O2. 5. 39 f. owrhp byweges | Leb. 

8 Pind. Mem. 3. 16 f. obpavod rolAuvedédg xpéovte Ob-yarep. 

3 Aristoph. ev. 723 ff. trans. B. B. Rogers. Lines 726 ff. run Kxodx daodpdvres | xabe- 
Sobel” dvw ceuvevipevor | mapa tals vepédas Wowep xv Leds. 

0 Aristoph. av. 1501 f. rh yap 6 Leds worel; | drarOpid ter ras vepédas 7 Ewwveper; 
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Latin poets likewise associate the clouds with the sky-god—Statius 


for instance speaks of ‘cloudy Iupiter!’—and the notion passed into 
the common poetic stock. 


(b) Zeus and the Clouds in Art. 


This canonical conception of the sky-god sitting among his clouds 
can be illustrated from early imperial art. A fine fresco from 
Herculaneum, now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples (pl. iv, fig. 8)?, 





shows a fair-haired® Zeus reclining amid the clouds. He wears an 
oak-wreath on his head, a reddish*4 hzmdtion round his left shoulder 
and both legs, and a sandal on his foot. His right hand grasps a double 
lotiform thunderbolt, his left a long sceptre. His face, backed by 
a whitish® 2zmbus, expresses serious thought, and a small winged 


1 Stat. 7hed. 12. 650 f. qualis Hyperboreos ubi nubilus institit axes (axe cod. P) | 
Iuppiter et prima tremefecit sidera bruma, | etc. 

2 Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 289 no. 1259, Helbig Wanagem. Camp. p. 32 f. no. 113, 
B. Quaranta in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1834 x pl. 23 with text pp. 1—3, 
E. Braun Vorschule der Kunstmythologie Gotha 1854 p. 10 pl. 15 (= my fig. 8), Welcker 
Alt. Denkm. iv. tog f. (‘Jupiter im Wolkenrevier’), O. Benndorf ‘Zeus und Eros’ in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1864 xix. 442—449 with pl., Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 189 ff. (9) 
Atlas pl. 1, 43, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 9 no. 7, Herrmann Denkm. ad. Malerei 
pl. 186 (=my pl. iv) Text p. 253. 

® This detail I owe to Miss P. B. Mudie Cooke (Mrs E.-M. W. Tillyard), who kindly 
inspected for me all the frescoes representing Zeus that are in the Naples collection. 

4 B. Quaranta Joc. cit. ‘un pallio di color bianco livido,’ but W. Helbig oc. cit. ‘Ein 
rothlicher Mantel.’ : 

5-H. W. Schulz in the Bud/. d. Znst. 1841 p. 104 ‘col nimbo bianco,’ L. Stephani 
Nimbus und Strahlenkranz St Petersburg 1859 p- 13 (extr. from the Mémoires de 2 Académie 
des Sciences de St.- Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, histoire, philologie. ix. 361 ff.) 
‘weiss,’ W. Helbig doc. cit. ‘einen weisslichen Nimbus um das Haupt.’ 
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Eros appearing behind his right shoulder points downwards to some 
cause of interest, not improbably to Ganymedes or some other of 
the god’s numerous flamest. Above the pair stretches the arc of 
a rainbow, beyond which, half-hidden by the clouds, is perched an 
eagle looking towards its master. So much is certain. But further, 
a comparison of this fresco with ‘Apulian’ vase-paintings? or with 
the relief by Archelaos of Priene® raises a suspicion that here, as 
there, Zeus is really couched on a mountain-top, say the cloudy 
summit of Olympos. Be that as it may, the painter has managed 
to combine a variety of Hellenistic motz/s—the recumbent Zeus‘, the 
prompting Eros®, the expectant eagle*’—in a fairly consistent and 
effective whole. 

Somewhat similaris thedesign that adorned the central medallion 
in the barrel-ceiling of Room 60, the famous Volta Dorata, of Nero’s 
Golden House (fig. 9)”. Here against a circular field of blue is seen 


1 ¥F. G. Welcker Joc. cit. p. 104 held that Eros is directing attention to the sceptre of 
Zeus, O. Benndorf /oc. cit. p. 444 that he is indicating the heart as the seat of the god’s 
malady. E. Braun /oc. cit. had come nearer’ to the truth, when he assumed that Eros is 
pointing downwards to some human fair. 

2 Supra i. 127 fig. 96, i. 128 f. pl. xii. 

3 Supra i. 131 fig. 98 pl. xiii. 

4 With the works of art recorded in the two preceding notes cp. a numismatic type 
supra i. 116 fig. 8g. See further Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 161, supra i. 125 ff. 

5 The history of the type is worth tracing. Its several stages are enumerated and 
exemplified :xfra Append. Q. 

6 Supra i. 34 Frontispiece and pl. i, 35 pl. ii, 42 pl. vi, 131 pl. xiii and fig. 98, 598n. 1 
fig. 461, 752 fig. 552, ii. 15 f. figs. 4—6, 285 n.o fig. 184 f., goon. 11 fig. 303, §75 fig. 481, 
576 fig. 484, 705 fig. 635, 707 figs. 639, 640, 754 n- 2 fig. 694, 771 fig. 735, 798 fig. 761, 
833 fig. 793, 895 n- 1 fig. 821, 956 n.o fig. 846, 1125 0. I fig. 951, 1143 fig. 964, 1161 
fig. 969, 1230 fig. 1024, 1232 tailpiece. Sometimes the eagle hovers (ii. 708 fig. 643), 
or is perched on a cornu copiae (ii. 1223 fig. 1023) or grape-bunch (i. 596 fig. 457) or tree 
(ii. 282 n. 2. pl. xix) or on the reins of a car {ii. 285 n. 0 fig. 180) or in the pediment of 
a temple.(ii. 285 n. o fig. 186) or on a globe (ii. 95 fig. 54, 2, 578 n. 1 fig. 491 (?}) or holds 
a wreath {i. 42 fig. 12, 276 fig. 202 (?), ii. 232 n. 0 fig. 160 (?), 754 n. 2 fig. 695), or is 
duplicated to flank a throne (ii. 754 n. x fig. 693, cp. 1102 n. o fig. 939), or mounts guard 
over the regatta (ii. 811 fig. 778), or appears in relief on an altar (i. 713 fig. 528). The 
same bird attends upon Sarapis (i. 188 fig. 137) and Iupiter Dolichenus (i. 611 f. figs. 480, 
481), and upon emperors who play the part of Zeus, e.g. Domitian (ii. 811 n. § fig. 777), 
Commodus (ii. 1185 fig. 987), Geta (ii. 1185 f. fig. 988), Caracalla (ii. 1186 fig. 989). 

See further K. Sittl Der Adler und die Weltkugel als Attribute des Zeus (Besonderer 
Abdruck aus dem vierzehnten Supplementbande der Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie) 
Leipzig 1884 pp. 3—42. 

7 P. S. Bartoli—G. P. Bellori Ze petture antiche del Sepolcro de Nasoniit nella Via 
Flaminia Roma 1680 p. 6 (‘Ja un foglio st rappresenta la testudine di una Camera 
divisata in ripartimenti di vari colori, nel cui mezzo in una sfera celeste sono dipinte le 
Nozze di Giove, tl quale sopra una nubbe, abbraccia Giunone con Amore che scocca verso dt 
lui uno strale. Evvi incontro Pallade, e Mercurio col vaso del? ambrosia’), G. Turnbull 
A treatise on ancient painting London 1740 p. 176 pl. ro (‘Jzpiter on his Eagle caressing 
Juno, probably, because Minerva is there; yet he was wont to receive his Daughter 
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Zeus seated on a cloud with a crimson Aimdtion wrapped about his 
legs, He turns to embrace the naked and rather effeminate form of 
Ganymedes!, who wears turban-wise his Phrygian cap (?) and has 





Fig. 9. 


a wind-swept ch/amys fluttering from his shoulder. The great eagle, 
which has just arrived with the beauteous boy, is already nestling— 


Venus very kindly, according to Virgil’ (Aen. 1. 254 ff.)) from a drawing by Bartoli in 
the Massimi collection = my fig. 9, F. Weege in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1913 xxviii. 176 col. pl. 6 (‘Auf einer Wolke sieht man Zeus, von dem Adler getragen, 
mit einer nackten Frau (oder Ganymed?), vor ihm links die bewaffnete Athena und 
Hermes mit einer Schale. Von oben schwebt ein Eros auf das Liebespaar zu’), Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 1§ no. 2 (‘Jupiter, Ganymede, Minerve, Mercure, Eros’). 

1 Other identifications (see the preceding note) are much less probable. Iuno would 
not have been represented as a naked woman, and Venus could at most claim a parental 
kiss. Besides, the eagle spells Ganymedes. 
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A frescoed ceiling from a room in the Golden House: Zeus enthroned in heaven, surrounded by gods, goddesses, Tritons, etc. 
See page 39. 
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its wings still spread—beneath the left foot of Zeus, to serve him as 
a living footstool. Eros hovers near at hand with welcoming arms. 
Hermes in winged pétasos and loosely draped chlamys holds up, from 
a lower level of cloud, a p#zé/e—possibly that from which Ganymedes 
had fed the eagle’. In the background to the left Athena, equipped 
with helmet, spear, and Gorgon-shield, turns her head to address 
another goddess imperfectly seen behind her. The painting no doubt 
has merits. The choice of subject suits its position of central impor- 
tance. The blue circle overhead suggests the sky and helps the 
spectator to realise that this is no mountain-top but the heaven above 
it? Hermes’ gesture secures uplift®. Detachment from earth is 
complete. Yet the composition in general is not very well adapted 
to fill the circular space. The fusion of three types—Zeus enthroned, 
Zeus on the eagle*, Ganymedes on the eagle—is decidedly awkward. 
Hermes’ action after all is a little meaningless, And the two 
goddesses, perhaps intended for those of the Capitoline triad, are 
obviously de trop. 

These weaknesses disappear in a third fresco, which again formed 
the ceiling-decoration in a room of the Golden House (pl. v)5 
The circular design, according to a sketch of it made by that con- 
sistently careful draughtsman P. S. Bartoli, depicts Zeus seated on 
a cloudy throne with a 4zmdtion wrapped about his legs, a thunder- 
bolt brandished in his right hand, and an eagle perched at his side. 
The medallion was surrounded by a triple row of gods and goddesses 
with, beyond them, a series of sportive Tritons. 

An engraved onyx in my collection (fig. 10)® represents the 
whole company of heaven as conceived in Roman imperial times. 


1 Infra Append. P. 2 Supra i. 115. 

3 Cp. the attitude of Ganymedes himself, not to mention the eagle and the dog, in the 
Vatican group after Leochares (supra ii. 281 n. 4). 

4 Supra ii. 102 f. n. o figs. 59—64, ii. 462 n. 0. 

5 J. P. Bellorius et M. A. Causseus Picturae antiguae cryptarum Romanarum, et 
sepulcri Nasonum Romae 1750 p. 89 Append. pl. 6 (‘Juppiter nubi insidet, proximé 
adstante Aquila, dextraque fulmen minax in hominum exitium torquere videtur: circum- 
stant triplici ordine Deorum, Dearumque imagines: quartumque ordinemn implent 
Tritonum lusus’) = my pl. v, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 9 no. 5. 

§ The stone, which is circular and plano-convex (here figured to a scale of ?), possibly 
served as a pendant or ear-ring. On such purely ornamental phalerae see E. Saglio in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 427. This one is from the Wyndham Cook and Sir 
Francis Cook collections. It does not appear in the privately printed Catalogue of the 
Wyndham Cook Collection, but was in the Sale of Humphry W. Cook (July 1925), who 
inherited from Sir Francis Cook. There is an impression of the same intaglio in the 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge, no. 472 in the Impressions of Engraved 
Gems (Ancient and Modern) got together by John Wilson (1790—1876). It is described 
in the MS. Catalogue as ‘Jupiter between Juno & Minerva to witness a Chariot Race’! 
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The convex circular field is admirably suggestive of a cosmic scene. 
Above a thick stratum of cloud sit the Capitoline three. Iupiter in 
the centre, with a Azmdtion draped round his knees and over his left 
shoulder, has a small twisted thunderbolt in his right hand? and 
a long sceptre in his left. At his right side Minerva, in chztén, 





Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 


himdtion, and helmet, holds a short sceptre in one hand and raises 
the other as if she grasped a spear? At his left side is Iuno, in 


1 The thunderbolt, though present in the position indicated supra ii. 754 ff., is 
minimised and liable to confusion with the lines of the arm and hand. 

2 Cp. e.g. a terra-cotta lamp of s. iii. a.D., which figures the Capitoline deities all 
seated and puts a spear in the raised right hand of Minerva (Brit. Mus. Cat. Lamps 
p. 167 no. rrro fig. 234). The *otif is normal in the standing type of the Capitoline 
Minerva (e.g. supra i. 44 fig. 13, 45 fig. 14). The omission of the spear on the onyx may 
imply that the pose was modified into a gesture of entreaty or the like (C. Sittl Dze 
Gebirden der Griechen und Romer Leipzig 1890 pp. §1, 188 ff.). 
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chitén, himdtion, and veil, She too holds a short sceptre in one hand 
and with the other extends a pazera towards Iupiter. The triad is 
flanked by a pair of nude beardless wind-gods blowing conch-shells? 
as they emerge from the cloudy band. Beneath the clouds Sol in 
a guadriga pursues Luna ina diga: he is distinguished by his 
chlamys and radiate crown, she by her arched drapery and crescent. 
Lowest of all reclines Oceanus portrayed as an elderly river-god 
with water flowing from his urn?, The Capitoline group as here 
represented resembles so closely—even to the modified gesture of 
Minerva’s hand—the same group as it appears on bronze medallions 
of Antoninus Pius (fig. 11)§ and of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius 
Verus (fig. 12)4 that we may fairly attribute the intaglio to a period 
not much later than the middle of the second century A.D. Similar 
in age and motif are two, if not three, gems in our national collection ®. 
Ultimately the deities, seated or standing, are accompanied by their 
favourite birds—graphic labelling of the usual sort (figs. 13, 14).® 
It is interesting to observe that the whole subject was used with 
happy effect in the decoration of a, terra-cotta lamp, now at Berlin 
(fig. 15)’, which—to judge from its heart-shaped nozzle—can be 
referred to the third century a.D.® 


1 F. Piper Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst Weimar 1851 i. 2. 437, 
H. Steinmetz in the Jahré. d. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv. 37 ff. 

2 P. Weizsacker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 817 f. fig. 1, O. Navarre in Daremberg— 

Saglio Dict, Ant. iv. 144. 
_. § Frohner A7éa. emp. rom. p. 49 fig. (Paris) = Cohen Afonn. emp. rom.? ii. 380 f. no. 
1134 fig. (=my fig. 11) (Paris) (Minerva ‘porte la main droite 4 sa téte’) = E. Aust in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 758 fig., Gnecchi Medagl. Ront. ii. 16 no. 66 pl. 50, 5 a bronze 
medallion of Antoninus Pius (140—143 A.D.) with obv. legend ANTONINVS AVG PIVS P P 
TR P cos Ir (Milan). : 

* Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” iii. 130 no. 5 (‘ Autrefots M. Carpentier’) (Minerva ‘porte 
la main droite 4 sa téte’)= Gnecchi Medagi. Rom. ii. 43 no. 6 pl. 71, 6 (= my fig. 12) 
a medallion, in two bronzes, of Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus (161—165 A.D.) with 
obv. legend IMP ANTONINVS AVG COS II[I] IMP VERVS COs II (Berlin). 

5 (1) a sapphirine chalcedony (87iz. Mus. Cat. Gems® p. 143 no. 1257 pl. 18, 
Furtwingler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 44, 48, ii. 215, H. B. Walters Art of the Romans London 
1grr pl. 48, 21). (2) a sard (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 143 no. 1258 pl. 18). (3) a frag- 
mentary sard, mus the upper part of Minerva (Brit. Aus. Cat. Gems? p. 143 no. 1259). 

6 Nos. 7228 and 8889 in the Wilson Collection of Gem-impressions (supra p. 39 n. 6). 
Scale 2. 

7 In the Berlin Museum terra cotta no. 871 figured by L. Beger Thesauri Regti et 
Electoralis Brandenburgici vol. iii (Colonize Marchice s.a.) p. 439 f. fig. H, P. S. 
Bartoli—G. P. Bellori Le antiche lucerne sepolcrali figurate Roma 1704 Pt. ii. p. 4 f. pl. g 
(= my fig. 15), H. Moses 4 Collection of Vases... London 1814 pl. 81 (after Bartoli), cp. 
O. Jahn Archéologische Beitrdge Berlin 1847 p. 83, F. Piper of. cét. i. 2. 435- 

8 J. Fink in the Sitzungsber. d. kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1900 
p- 685 ff. ‘Formen und Stempel rémischer Thonlampen’ (Class iv), Bt. Mus. Cat. 
Lamps pp. xxv, 167 ff. 
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In Greece and Italy the belief that the gods were enthroned above 
the cloud-belt goes back, through a long line of literary tradition, to 
Homer and the Homeric Olympos! Further east even earthly 





Fig. 15. 


monarchs laid claim to a like exaltation. Thus Kushana kings of 
the Kabul valley, during the first two centuries of our era, issued 
numerous gold coins on which their supramundane position was duly 
indicated. V’ima Kadphises, son of Kujiila Kadphises and conqueror - 


1 Supra i. rorf. pl. ix, 1 and 2. 
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of northern India, whose reign ended in 78 A.D.}, appears either half- 
emergent from a pile of clouds (fig. 16)? or sitting cross-legged 
upon them as on comfortable cushions (fig. 17)% Kanishka, his 
successor from 78 A.D. onwards‘, raises his head proudly above a 
thick mass of clouds (fig. 18)5. Huvishka, who probably followed 
Kanishka on the throne ¢, 111—129 A.D.°, repeats the types of V’ima 
Kadphises and either emerges half his height above the clouds 
(figs. 19, 20)? or sits cross-legged on the top of them (fig. 21)§ 

Finally, in mediaeval times, the cloud-stratum was stylised into 
the nebuly of ecclesiastical® and heraldic” art. 





Fig. 19. Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 


1. J. Rapson in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 581 ff., cp. 
L. D, Barnett Antiquities of India London 1913 Pp. 43- V. A. Smith Zhe Early History 
of India‘ rev. by S. M. Edwardes Oxford 1924 p- 271 makes Kadphises ii reign c. 78—~ 
¢. 110 A.D. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 124f. pl. 25, 8 and g (=my 
fig. 16), L. D. Barnett of. cz¢. p. 213f. pl. 5, I- 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 124 pl. 25, 7 (=my fig. 17), 
C.J. Brown The Coins of India Calcutta 1922 p. 35 pl. 4, 3 (‘the king seated cross-legged 
on a couch’). 

4 E. J. Rapson loc. cit. V. A. Smith op. cét.* pp. 274, 286 makes Kanishka succeed 
Kadphises ii and reign ¢. 120—c. 160 A.D. L. D. Barnett of. cit. p. 42 had placed 
Kanishka’s reign 58—c. 34 B.C. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 132 pl. 26, 16 (=my fig. 18) 
and 17. 

§ Supra ii. 791 n. 2. V. A. Smith of. cét.* p. 286 ff. dates Huvishka’s reign c. 160— 
¢ 182A.D. L, D. Barnett of. c7t. p. 42 had placed it ¢. 25 B.C.—c. 2 A.D. 

? Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 136 ff. pl. 27, 9 (=my fig. 19), 
11, 16, pl. 28, 9, V. A. Smith of. cz#.* p. 76 coin-pl. figs. 4, §. Fig. 20 is from a specimen 
in my collection. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 145 pl. 28, 10 (=my fig. 21). 

§ Supra ii. 137 n. o pl. viii. 

10 ©. Barron in The Encyclopedia Britannica Cambridge 1910 xiii. 317, A. C. Fox- 
Davies 4 complete Guide to Heraidry London 1925 pp. 79f., gr f. fig. 47, G, H, 94. 
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(c) Nephelokokkygia’. 


It remains to consider in greater detail the most famous con- 
ception of Cloud-land bequeathed to us by classical antiquity, the 
Nephelokokkygia of Aristophanes’ Bzrds. That remarkable drama 
raises many problems, some of which we must attempt to solve. 
Why did the poet choose Birds for his theme? Why lay such stress 
on the Hoopoe, the Woodpecker, the Cuckoo? Who is Pisthetairos? 
Who is Basileia? And what light does the whole faztasza throw on 
the relation between Zeus and the Clouds? I begin by passing in 
review the relevant incidents of the play. 

Two typical Athenians, Pisthetairos and Euelpides, tired of 
Athens and its perpetual lawsuits, set out, under the guidance of a 
crow and a jackdaw, to seek the hoopoe Tereus. They would learn 
from him, since he too had been a man and suffered like troubles, 
where they may find peaceful quarters— 


Fleecy as a rug and soft to lie upon”. 


They want something more comfortable than their own Rock Town, 
but scout his suggestions of the Red Sea in the east, Lepreos down 
south, Opous up north. Euelpides thinks there is much to be said 
for staying where they are, with the Birds. And Pisthetairos is 
struck by a grand idea. If Tereus and the Birds would but hearken 
to him, they might take possession of the Clouds—why not?—and 
transform the very pélos into a pdlis. This would enable them to 
starve out the gods, who could receive no savoury sacrificial smoke 
without first paying tribute to them! Hereupon Tereus and his mate, 
Prokne the nightingale, summon an assembly of the Birds, a sus- 
picious and hostile crowd?, 

To allay their fears, Pisthetairos in a persuasive speech develops 
his scheme*. He tells them that the Birds were formerly lords of 
creation, being of older lineage than Kronos, the Titans, or Earth 
herself—witness Aesop’s fable of the Lark which, before earth existed, 
had to bury her father in her own head®, Clearly then the Birds are 


1 The first draft of this section appeared as ‘ Nephelokokkygta’ in Essays and Studies 
presented to William Ridgeway Cambridge 1913 pp. 213—221 with pl. It is here re- 
published with considerable alterations and additions. 

2 Aristoph. az. 121 f. 3 Td. ib. i— 450. 

4 Td. tb. 451—538. 

5 This fable, which is of a type still common in the Balkans (cp. M. Gaster Rumanian 
Bird and Beast Stories London 1915 p. 236f. no. 78 ‘Why has the Jark a tuft?’, p.238f. — 
no. 79 ‘Why is the tuft of the Jark dishevelled?’), is not found in any ancient collection 
of Aisopika. F. de Furia (Lipsiae 1810) fad. 415 and C. Halm (Lipsiae 1860) fad. 211 
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more ancient than the gods, and Zeus ought to relinquish his sceptre 
to the Woodpecker. Again, the Birds are the rightful rulers of 
mankind. The Cock with his upright tiara was once king of Persia, 
and still summons men to their labours*: The Kite lorded it over 


merely paraphrase or transcribe Aristophanes. Galen de simplicium medicamentorum 
temperamentts et facultattbus 11. 37 (xii. 360f. Kiihn) likewise cites Aristophanes and 
rightly cp. the éwerupBlécac xopudaddldes of Theokr. 7. 23 (see O. Crusius on Babr. 72. 20 
kopvdadrds obv rdgpas maifwyr). Ail. de nat. an. 16. 5 (copied by the paroemiographers 
Apostol. 7. 74, Arsen. viol. p. 239 Walz s.v. &roros Ivd00 cropys) thinks that the Greeks 
got their story of the Lark from one told by the Brachmanes about the Hoopoe, a bird 
which the Indians deem the right pet for royalty. The story is as follows, A certain Indian 
king had a son, whose [two ?] elder brothers grew up lawless and violent.. They scorned 
their brother as too young and scoffed at their father and mother as too old. So the 
parents took their youngest boy and fled. Their journey was too much for them and they 
died. But the boy, far from despising them, split his own head with a sword and buried 
them in it. The Sun, who sees all, amazed at this remarkable instance of filial piety, 
turned the boy into a beautiful and long-lived bird. On his head is a crest, which keeps 
his exploit in memory....An Ogygian length of time has elapsed since the Indian Hoopoe 
was a boy and treated his parents thus. A. Hausrath in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 
1727, 1730f. makes it probable that the simple Greek tale is not actually derived from 
the more rhetorical Indian tale. Nevertheless the two are so similar that they cannot be 
regarded as wholly unrelated. There is of course a superficial resemblance between the 
crested lark (e.g. R. Lydekker Zhe Royal Natural History London 1894—95 iii. 420 f. 
with fig. on p. 418) and the hoopoe (2d. 24. 1895 iv. 57 ff. with col. pl.), and it is reason- 
able to suppose that Greeks and Indians, distant cousins by race, elaborated analogous 
stories to account for parallel features. But D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek 
Birds Oxford 1895 p. 97 is in danger of going too far when he says: ‘The xopvdés and 
&roy (both crested birds) are frequently confused : the very word A/axuda is possibly an 
Eastern word for the Hoopoe, Arab. a/ hudhud.’ This etymology, first found in, or rather 
implied by, the Pandectarius Arabicus Matthaei Sylvatici (an Arab commentator on the 
Pandectae of Matthaeus Sylvaticus, physician of Salerno, published at Naples in 1474) 
-quoted by S. Bochart Hierozoicon rec. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1796 iii. 115, is 
nowadays commonly rejected in favour of a Celtic origin (Plin. saz. 2st. 11. 121 Gallico 
vocabulo, Suet. //. 24 vocabulo...Gallico, Marcell. de medicamentis 28. 50 p. 299, I 
Helmreich Gallice): see L. Diefenbach Origines Europaeae Frankfurt am Main 1861 
pp. 21g—222, C. W. Gliick in the /ahkrd. f. class. Philol. 1866 xii. 166f., A. Holder 
Alt-celtischer Sprachschatz Leipzig 1896 i. 75 {., Walde Lat. etym. Worterb.? p. 23. 

1 Supra ii. 697 n. 0. May we infer that the woodpecker, like the wren (first in 
Aristoph. av. 569 Bacideds dor’ dpxldos puis, cp. its later names BactAloxos (Aisop. ap. 
Plout. praec. gerend. reipubl, 12, alzb.), ripavvos (Aristot. Azst. an. 8. 3. 592b 23), 
vegaliolus (Suet. wi. 8x regaliolum with v./. regaviolum, on which see De Vit Lat. Lex. 
sv. ‘regaliolus’), regulus (carm. de philomel. 43 in Poet. Lat. min. v. 366 Baehrens), 
‘kinglet’ (C. Swainson Zhe Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 
1886 p. 25)) and sundry other birds (Plin. nat. hist. 10. 203 dissident...aquila et 
trochilus, si credimus, quoniam rex appellatur avium, cp. 8. go parva avis, quae trochilos 
ibi vocatur, rex avium in Italia, with the remarks of D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary 
of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 171 f.), was popularly held to be a king? Keleos the Green 
Woodpecker (supra i. 226) was one of the ‘kings’ at Eleusis (sera i, 211). 

2 'F. Baethgen De wi ac significatione galli in religionibus et artibus Graecorum et 
Romanorum Gottingae 1887 pp. 6, 8, 11 (somewhat slight). The best account of the cock 
in Persian religion is still that of K. Schwenck Dze Mythologie der Perser Frankfurt am 
Main 1850 pp. 304—307. See also F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 2521 ff. 
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Hellas: Hellenes grovel yet at the sight of him’. The Cuckoo was 
sovereign of Egypt and Phoinike, and his cry sent the circumcised 
to reap their plains: young stalwarts still follow their example*. 
Tragedy-kings bear a bird-tipped sceptre*. Zeus himself has an 
eagle on his head, Athena an owl, Apollon a hawk?. No wonder 
men swear ‘by the Goose5,’ 


1 The kite was in general a bird of ill omen (L. Hopf 7hterorakel und Orakelthiere in 
alter und neuer Zett Stuttgart 1888 p. 94 f. (‘Weihen’)), whose advent shortly before the 
vernal equinox (Gemin. calendarium: Pisces p. 228, 1 f. Manitius év 5¢ 79 cf (March 9) 
Bvddky xeqalvec: xat ixrivos patverar, 6 f. év 5¢ 79 KB (March 14) Hoxrhpors ixrivos paiverac: 
dbprBlar rvéover péxpis ionpeplas, 10 f. év 6&9 A (March 22) KadNlarryw réav “Ty Q0wv 6 vérios 
émir Aww diyer” ixtivos paiverac’ Bopéas wvet with the observations of D’Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 68f. Cp. Aristoph. av. 713 f.) might well be 
greeted by the superstitious with grovelling prostration (schol. Aristoph. av. 501 mpoxu- 
AwdeioGar apos dpxoudvou (epxouévov cod. R.) txrwos palverac els rhv ‘EAAdSa, ep 
nddpevor Kudlvdovrar (as ext yévu. waltas ody as Bacrhel Gyot Td KuAwdetaOat). roy yap 
Baciréws 7d yorurercio bas Srd dvOpdrwv. GAdws, (rods dvOpwrous Snovért. 7d did MeTABOAHY 
5¢ xacpot yivduevor eis Baotrexny éwérpeve Tiynhy.) of yap txrivoe Td wadacdv Eap cojuawor. 
of wévyres ob» dwaddaryertes ToD yemmdvos éxvAwhobvro Kal rpocextveuy atrovs. Souid. s.v. 
ixrivos merely copied this scholion, prefixing the words xai wapoimla: mpoxvAwdelc@at 
xrivois. No such saying, however, appears in the paroemiographers). There isno doubt 
that Aristophanes has here preserved for us a genuine scrap of ancient folk-custom. 
W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte* Berlin 1904 i. 483 adduces an interesting parallel: 
‘Beim ersten Kukuksruf walzt sich der Meininger, hessische, westfalische Bauer ein 
paarmal auf der Erde, um das Jahr hindurch frei von Riickenschmerzen zu bleiben’®. (Zs. 
f. D. A. III, 362, 13. X11, 400. Zs. f. D. Myth. Iv, 447. Kuhn, Westfal. Sag. 11, 74, 221.) 
Gradeso warf sich im alten Griechenland riicklings (#rios) nieder und walzte sich auf dem 
Boden, wer zum erstenmale im Friihling eines Weihen (tkrwos) ansichtig ward®, 
(SAristophan, av. 498ff. c. schol.)’ See further Seemann in the Handworterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1933 v. 713, 721 n. 170. 

2 We have no reason to think that Egyptians and Phoenicians were specially devoted © 
to the Cuckoo. But it is likely enough that they regarded his cry in the spring-time as a 
signal for returning to work in the fields (cp. J. Hardy ‘Popular History of the Cuckoo’ 
in The Folk-Lore Record 1879 ii. 56 ff.). Aristophanes uses words with a double meaning : 
xéxku suggests at once ‘cuckoo’ and ‘cuckold’ (W. Mannhardt ‘Der Kukuk’ in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde 1855 iii. 246 ff. ‘Vor allem stand der 
kukuk den functionen der zeugung vor.’ Etc.); ywAol means both circumcise and verpi ; 
mediov is not only ‘plain’ but also pudendum (schol. Aristoph. av. 507 dAdws. 7d aldotor, 
cp. Aetmady, xfaros, hortus, and the like). 

3 E.g. supra i, 251 pl. xxii (Kreon). 

4 The type is so unusual that the scholiast ed Joc. is reduced to saying déov elarety emi 
Too oxhrrpou elrev érl rijs kepadfs! His alternative explanation dred} eisOerar Ta, ddrepw- 
péva, éxdory Gem Epvea emt xepadijs tiptec@as is simply untrue. Hieratic effigies of the sort 
are all pre-Hellenic, e.g. the faience goddesses surmounted by snake and lioness (? leopard) 
from the temple-repository of ‘ Middle Minoan iii’ date at Knossos (Sir A. J. Evans in the 
Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 74 ff. figs. 54—57, 24. The Palace of Minos London 
1921 i, §00 ff. with col. Frontispiece and figs. 359—362, H. T. Bossert A/tkreta? Berlin 
1923 pp. 22, 72 ff. figs. 1023106) or the terra-cotta goddess with a dove on her head from 
the small shrine of ‘Late Minoan iii’ date on the same site (supra ii. 536 fig. 406.c). We 
need not suppose that such archaic forms had survived into classical Greece. If a bird on 
the head was modified into a bird on the helmet, that would lend point enough to 
Aristophanes’ lines. And of this usage we have some few traces. There was a chrysele- 
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phantine statue of Athena with a cock on her helmet, said to be the work of Pheidias, on 
the akrégolis of Elis (Paus. 6. 26. 3, cp.-Plin. maz. Aést. 35. 54 where the same (?) statue 
is attributed to Kolotes the pupil of Pheidias: see further H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner on 
Paus. Joc. cit.) A bronze formerly in the cabinet of St Germain des Prez represents 
Athena wearing a helmet the crest of which is supported by a cock (Montfaucon Antiguity 
Explained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 i. 82 f. pl. 39, 19 (‘ Hermathena’ !) = Reinach 
Rép. Stat. ii. 276 no. 10). Another bronze at Agram makes her crest-support an owl 
(J. BrunSmid ‘Monuments du Musée d’Agram’ in the Viestnzk 1914 [Vyesniz N. S. xiii 
1913/1914] p. 212 cited by Reinach R4&. Stat. v. 120 no. 9). A third, in the Bammeville 
collection, repeats the motif (W. Frohner Collection de feu M. Joly de Bammeville Paris 
1893 pl. 19=Reinach Aé. Stat. ii. 278 no. 9). 

5 E. von Lasaulx Der Eid bei den Griechen Wiirzburg 1844 p. 27 f. and R. Hirzel Der 
Eid Leipzig 1902 pp. 96 n. 2, 100 n. 3 collect most of the passages that bear on this 
curious practice. From them we learn (a) that Rhadamanthys would not suffer his 
subjects to take an oath by the gods, but bade them swear by goose, dog, ram, etc., and 
(3) that Sokrates conformed to the same usage, swearing by dog, plane-tree, etc. Cp. 
Plat. afol. 21 B, Gorg. 466 .C, Phacdr. 228 B, rep. 399 E, Phaed. 98 E vi Tov xiva, Gorg. 
461 A pa Tov xiva, Gorg. 482 B yd Tov Kiva Tov Alyurrluv Gedy, Phaedr. 236 D—E duvupt... 
Thy wAdravoy Taurqnvi. 

Sosikrates (on whom see Laqueur in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii aA. 1160—1165) 
Kpnrixd frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 501 Miller) ap. schol. Aristoph. av. 521 Adurwy 
8 dpyvot: (rev eix® Sapdvwv. dre (F. Dubner cj. ot) rparo of Lwxparixol emerjdevoay 
obrws duvivar. Lwoixpdrys (so J. Meursius and L, Kiister for Zwxpdrys) yap év 7@ B' (so 
W. Dindorf for «f’) rv Kpyrixdv obras pot ‘‘PadduavOus 5€ Soxet diadeEduevos Thy 
Bacteay Stxacdraros yeyervfobat mdvrwy avOpwrwv. Néyerat 5é abrdv mpGrov ovdéva iv 
Spxovs wovetcOar xara Trav Oedv, GAN duvivar Kededoa yijva Kal Kiva Kal Kpioy Kal Ta 
Suo,”) (goose, dog, ram). This is abridged by Souid. s.v. Aduawy duvvoe roy xiv’, 
bray canard twa (goose, dog, ram) and s.v. xfiva durtvas (goose, ram), 

Schol. Plat. afo/, 21 E vy rov xiva’ ‘PadapdvOvos Spxos otros 6 Kard Kuvds f xnvds 
a Kptod 4 twos dAdov rotodrou- ‘‘ols Fw péytoros Spxos Gravte hoyy Kiwy, | recta yh" 
Beods & éotywv,”? Kpartvos Xelpwor (frag. 11 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 155 f. Meineke, who with 
T. Gaisford would divide the lines Ady | kéwv, not xiwy, | Erera)). xara robrwr dé 
vopos duvivar, va mh xara Gedy of Spxor yiyvwvra. Tovodror 6é Kat of Dwxpdrovs Spxoe 
(dog, goose, ram). This is copied by the schol. V.G. Loukian. wét. auct. 16 (dog, 
goose, plane, ram), Phot. /ex. s.v. “PadaydyOvos spxos (goose, dog, plane, ram), 
Souid. s.v. ‘PadapydvOves Spxos (goose, dog, plane, ram), Apostol. 15. 17 (goose, dog, 
plane, ram), Arsen. p. 423 f. Walz (goose, dog, plane, ram), and in part by Zenob. 
5. 81 (goose, dog), Hesych. s.v. ‘Padayavévos Spxos (goose, dog) and s.v. xfva duvvew 
(goose), Makar. 7. 49 (ram, swan, vegetables), cp. Append. prov. 2. gt Hupimldeos 
Spxos* lows 6 kara Kuvds 7 xnvés (where E, L. von Leutsch notes: ‘Euripides Socraticus 
hoc imitatus est’) (dog, goose). 

Further allusions in Loukian. wt. auct. 16 DQ. xal wi duviw yé oor Tov Kiva Kal Thy 
wrdravov olrw Tair exer. QNHTHZ. ‘Hpdxres rijs drowias trav Oedw. XQ. ri ad dé yes ; 
ob Soxe? cor 6 xiv elvac Peds; obx Spgs Tov “AvouBw év Alyiary doos; Kal Tov év ovparg 
Zelpov kal rdv mapa Tois kétw KépBepov; (dog, plane), /carom. 9 ol 5¢ xara Kwvay Kai 
xavav xal whardvev érduyuv7o (dog, goose, plane), Theophil. ad Ausol. 3. 2 p. 152 
Humphry rl wpédrqoev...Dwxpdrny 7d 6uvtew tov xiva xai Tov xfva Kal Ty wAdTavoy Kal 
Tov xepawywOdrra, ’AckAnmiv cal Ta Saimédma a éwexadetro; (dog, goose, plane), Tert. 
apol. 14 taceo de philosophis, Socrate contentus, qui in contumeliam deorum quercum et 
hircum et canem deierabat (oak, goat, dog)=ad nat. 1. 10 taceo de philosophis, quos... 
nonnullus etiam afflatus veritatis adversus deos erigit: denique et Socrates in contumeliam 
eorum quercum et canem et hircum iurat (oak, dog, goat), Athen. 370 A—c (Nik. frag. 
11 a description of the xpduBn) “qv pdvTw Aaxdvowt Taradyove: évérovew.” piyrore 5é 
6 Nixavdpos pdyriw xéxdyke Thy xpduBny, lepdv obdcav, érel kal wap’ “Imravaxre év Tots 
iduBos (frag. 37 Bergk*, 40 Diehl) éori re Aeydpevov rovodrov “6 8 eEodoOdw ixéreve Ti 
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xpduBny | ray éwrdduddov, 7 Ovecxe Tlavdwpy | OapynNoww (T. Bergk prints jv Ovecxe 
Tlavédépy from his own cj. and Tapyndoww from that of F. W. Schneidewin) &yxurov apd 
gappaxod (so Schneidewin for papydxov).” Kal’ Avdvos dé pyar (frag. 4 Bergk*, 3 Diehl) 
“al o&€ modddv dvOpdrwv | eyo pitéw pddwra, val pa thy kpduByv.” Kal Tyrexdeldns 
IIpurdveot (frag. 4 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 368 Meineke)) “val wa ras xpduBas” egy. cai 
’Enltyappos ev T¢ xal Oaddcag (frag. 25 Kaibel) “val ua trav xpduBay.” Edwods Barras 
(Jrag. 13 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 451 Meineke) af. Priscian. de metry. Ter. 23 (ii. 424, 25 f. 
Hertz)) ‘‘val wa viv xpduBrny.” eddxer d€ Iwyixds elvar 6 Spxos. Kai ob wapddokoy el xara 
Ths xpduBys twes Guvvov, drore xal Zqvwr & Kerteds 6 rHs Zrods xrlotwp (apophthegm. 
48 Pearson, de vita testim. 32a von Arnim) pipovpevos Tov Kara THs Kuvds Spxov Lwxpdrous 
kal abrds Guyve THY Kawmapw, ws”Eymedds (so Kaibel and J. von Arnim, after C. Miiller, 
for “Eumodos cod.) pyow ev "Awopynpovetuacw (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 403 f. Miiller) (cabbage ; 
dog; caper), Diog. Laert. 7. 32 dyyve dé (sc. Zenon), gacl, cal xdwrapw, xaddrep 
Zwparns tov Kiva (dog; caper), Philostr. v. Afpoll. 6. 19 p. 232 Kayser mpds raira 
6 Georectwy, ‘‘éyéverd tis,” Edn, “ Zwxpdrys AOnvaios dvénros, dowep hucis, yépwv, os roy 
Kiva Kal Tov xXfva Kal Thy wddravov Geols Te yetTo Kai Wuvv.” ‘‘obx dvdyros,” elev 
(sc. Apollonios), ‘@\Xd Oetos kal drexvas copds, duvu yap Taira ody ws Oeovs, GAN iva wy 
Geods duvior” (dog, goose, plane), Porph. de adst. 3. 16 Zwxpdrys dé kal Guvvev 
kar’ adray (sc. Tav Sgwv), Kai Ere wpd avrod ‘PadduavOus... Kpyot 5é véuos jv ‘Padapdvdvos, 
Spkov erdyerOat wdvra Ta fa. ode Dwxpdrys Tov xiva Kal Tov yFva duvds Eratver, ddr 
xara rdv rod Aids Kat Alxns maida (sc. Rhadamanthys) emrotetro rov Spxov, obdé malfwy 
dpodotdous abtod Beyer Tous xixvous (dog, goose, swan?), Lact. div. cust. 3. 20 p. 247, 
tof. Brandt verum idem (sc. Socrates) per canem et anserem deierabat (dog, goose), 
Lact. inst. eprt. 32 p. 708, 7 f. Brandt quam (sc. religionem) quidem Socrates non modo 
repudiavit, verum etiam derisit per anserem canemque iurando (goose, dog), Aug. de 
vera religione 2 {i. 1207 B ed.? Bened,) Socrates tamen audacior ceteris fuisse perhibetur 
iurando per canem quemlibet, et lapidem quemlibet, et quidquid iuraturo esset in 
promptu, et quasi ad manum occurrisset (dog, stone), Prokop. of Gaza efzst. 63 p- 554 f. 
Hercher vuvl dé duyvpr od thy wrdravoy tiv Dwxpdrous dAA& Tods Adyous adrous, mre ye 
reruxnxévat Tod xThyaros (plane), Eustath. zz Od. p. 1871, 4 ff. ‘Padduavdus 5é, paciv, 
brep Tol wh Gedy dvoudsew él meow éxddrevae, pact, kara xnvds Kal kuvds Kal prod éurivar. 
dpvve Oe, pact, xfva kal Dwxpdrys* Gdrdos bé ris xpd Bay dv Smrdoas Vorepov 6 xvbat{wy 
Sxdos dtbuvurat xara Aaxdvww (cp. the late glosses in Souid. s.v. Aaxdvais* bre wodAdy 
evopxlay émdecxvievos mods Adxava duvvouct, wa Ta Adxava kal wa Ta KaAd ACyorTes and — 
5.0. pa Ta Adxava’ onpelov Todro wept Spxov' 6 Kal viv éemcxwpidge. moddol yap wpods 
Adyava dpvtovew, evopxlay émidexvipevor. ewixwpidger 5’ elaére kal rots éddovyipuors 
"Apueviaxois 7) wa Ta Kadd). S7e Se Kal -yuvaixes Wuvvov éwl olvp Hévapyos walfwy Sydot év 
Te ‘*8pxov 3 éyw yuwaikds eis olvov ypdyw” (leg. ypdow: Xenarch. révrabdos frag. 3 
(Frag. com. Gr. iii. 620 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 441 E, cp. Hellad, af. Phot. 6267. p. 5304 
15 ff. Bekker, Phrynich. srazp. soph. p. 95, 16 ff. I. de Borries) (goose, dog, ram; 
goose; cabbage; vegetables; wine?). G. Ménage in his note on Diog. Laert. 2. 40 
ends a similar string of extracts with a don mot: ‘Cum autem frequenter ei (sc. Socrati) 
uxor adversaretur, dissidiumque sit feles inter et canes, [talus quidam, cuius excidit mihi 
nomen, Xanthippen per felem iurare scripsit’! 

But we have yet to determine the origin and significance of the oath by goose, dog, 
ram, etc. No one nowadays is likely to share the view of Tertullian and Lactantius (/occ. 
cétt.) that Sokrates was deliberately making a mock of the gods by his appeal to some 
trumpery substitute. Nor, on the other hand, shall we rest satisfied with the contention of 
L. Preller (Preller—Plew Gr. A@yth. ii. 130 n. 4) that the said substitutes were originally 
sacred trees and animals. The Platonic Sokrates, to be sure, says wa Tov xiva rov 
Alyunriwy Gedv (Plat. Gorg. 482 B). But then the Platonic Phaidros can retort & Deéxpares, 
pediws ab Alyumrlous xal dxodarovs by ebé\ys Néyous woie’s (Plat. Phaedr. 275 B). The 
Lucianic Sokrates, who identifies the ‘dog’ with Anoubis or Seirios or Kerberos 
(Loukian. vt. auct. 16), would presumably have interpreted the ‘ram’ as Ammon. 
A méntis like Lampon might swear by the ‘goose’ as a mantic bird (schol. Aristoph. av. 
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g21 6 d¢ Adumruv Oirys Fv Kal xpnopyordyos xal pdvris-...duvve 5€ xara Tol xnvds ws 
paytixod dpvéov). And alittle mythological ingenuity could doubtless discover some spark of 
sanctity in the ‘plane-tree,’ the ‘cabbage,’ the ‘poppy’ (Souid. s.v. wa majkwvos xAdnv- 
“yal val pa phjxwvos xddqv” and s.v. val val pa pixwvos XAdqv: SpKos él xAcvaou~), and 
what not? All the same, there was sound sense in the dictum of Apollonios that Sokrates 
swore by these things ody ws Oeovs, GAN va wh Oeods duvtar (Philostr. Zoc. c#t.). Finally, 
we shall not subscribe to the well-meant but unconvincing claim of St Augustine, that 
Sokrates’ attribution of divinity to natural objects was an expedient intended to deter 
men from the worship of artificial objects and to direct their thoughts toward the one 
true God (Aug. de vera religione 2 (i. 1207 C ff. ed.? Bened.) credo, intelligebat qualia- 
cumque opera naturae, quae administrante divina providentia gignerentur, multo quam 
hominum et quorumlibet opificum esse meliora, et ideo divinis honoribus digniora, quam 
ea quae in templis colebantur. non quod vere lapis et canis essent colenda sapientibus, 
sed ut hoc modo intelligerent qui possent, tanta superstitione demersos esse homines, ut 
emergentibus hic esset tam turpis demonstrandus gradus, ad quem venire si puderet, viderent 
quanto magis pudendum esset in turpiore consistere. simul et illos qui mundum istum visi- 
bilem, summum deum esse opinabantur, admonebat turpitudinis suae, docens esse conse- 
quens ut quilibet lapis tanquam summi dei particula iure coleretur. quod si exsecrarentur, 
mutarent sententiam, et unum deum quaererent, quem solum supra mentes nostras esse, 
et a quo omnem animam et totum istum mundum fabricatum esse constaret. etc.). 

What then, after all, is the explanation of these strange oaths? J. Vendryes Language 
trans. P. Radin London 1925 p. 221 observes: ‘In many languages oaths undergo a 
conventional alteration which allows them to be introduced into the best society; thus, 
for example, dégve, or ficktre. The French say: palsambleu, parbleu, pargnicu, pardienne 
instead of par le sang de Dieu or par Dieu, just as the English turned “ By Mary” into 
“Marry,” “ By God’s Little Body” into “Odds Boddikins”.’ Similarly E. Weekley 7he 
Romance of Words London 1912 p. 60: ‘In advat, formerly ’od rot, zounds, for God's 
wounds, ’sdeath, odsbodikins, etc., there is probably a deliberate avoidance of profanity. 
The same tendency is seen in Gogs (Shrew, iii. 2), Fr. parbleu, and Ger. Potz in Potztau- 
send, etc.’ Accordingly W. A. Becker long since conjectured that xfva in this connexion 
was a distorted form of Zva (W. A. Becker Charik/es® Leipzig 1854 i. 154 ‘Es kann 
fast scheinen, als ob man ausweichend rdv xfva statt roy Zijva gesagt habe, wie auch bei 
uns dergleichen Verdrehungen nicht ungewohnlich sind’). The same view was advocated 
by K. Lehrs Platos Phidrus und Gastmahl Leipzig 1870 p. 142. R. Hirzel Der Hid 
Leipzig 1902 p. 96 n. 2 objects that nobody said vh rdv Zva (despite //. 23. 43 and Od, 
20. 339 o} pa Ziv’, Soph. Trach. 1188 duvup’ Eywye, Liv’ Exwv érmporov, Phil. 1324 
Ziva & Spxiov xara, Eur. Hipp. 1025 f. viv & bpxidv co Liva xat médov xOoves | Suyvpe 
x.7.A.) and consequently nobody would have altered it into »y rév xfva. But this objection 
ignores the fact that in Crete—the very home of Rhadamanthys—oaths were regularly 
taken at Dreros by 7rév Ajva (Dittenberger Sy//. taser. Gr.* no. 463 (26.3 no. §27), 14 ff. 
cited supra i. 729 n. 2), at Priansos, Gortyna and Hierapytna by Tr#va (F. Blass in 
Collite-—Bechtel Gr. Déal.-Juschr. iii. 2. 301 ff. no. 5024, 59 ff. cited supra ii. 723 n.0), 
at Hierapytna and one of its colonies by Tva (F. Blass 2. iii. 2. 311 f. no. 5039, 11 f. 
cited supra ii. 723 n. 0), at Lyttos by T#va (F. Blass 26. iii. 2. 380 f. no. 5147 4, § cited, 
supra ii. 934 n. 0) and by Zfjva (Michel Recuet? d/mscr. gr. no. 29, 13 f. cited sepra ii. 
723 . 0). 

I conclude, therefore, that in Crete, where men swore officially by tov Afva or Tr#va 
or Tia or Zfjva—so many ways of representing the initial Av in the name of Zeus 
(E. Boisacq Les dialectes doriens Paris 1891 p. 153, G. Meyer Griechische Grammatik® 
Leipzig 1896 p. 338, C. D. Buck Jntroduction to the Study of the Greek Dialects Boston 
£910 pp. 31,67, 86)—a popular distortion vj rév xfva arose and was in due course fathered 
upon Rhadamanthys. R. Hirzel /oc. cit. aptly observes that in Crete people still say 
Ha 7d Bepid, ‘by the beast, dragon, giant,’ or wa 70 xvAé, ‘by the sap,’ for wa 7d Ged, ‘by 
God’ (A. Jeannaraki [= A. N. Jannaris}] A&ZMATA KPHTIKA Leipzig 1876 p. 327 ‘ua 
TO Oepd, statt ud 7d Ged, bei Gott, dvdéAeua statt dvd@eua, verflucht etc.,’ 2d. p. 379 ‘Da 
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The Birds, flattered and fluttered by this speech, are willing to 
accept the plan of Pisthetairos, to build a great wall* round the air, 


sich das Wort xvAés mit dem Worte @eds reimt, so sagt man sehr oft ua, 7d xvAd Statt wd 
76 6e6 um die Gotteslasterung zu vermeiden. Gleichfalls sagt man ma 7d Bepid, wd 7d v6, 
auch &:éBovrpos statt dudBodos (vgl. hole mich der Kukuk)’). Perhaps xtva in turn was a 
substitute for yjva, if not xpidy for Kpévov (supra ii. 548 ff.). But successive links soon 
become impossible to trace. 

1 The notion of a cosmic wall is found in the teaching of Parmenides (Aét. 2. 7. 1 
(H. Diels Doxographi Graect Berolini 1879 p. 335a 11 ff., b 8 ff.) af. Plout. de plac. phil. 
2.7 Kal rd mepréxov dé wdoas (sc. Tas orepdvas) Teixous Skyy oTepedy Urdpxew and ap. Stob. 
ecl. 1, 22. 18 p. 195, 7f. Wachsmuth=H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 
1912 i. 144, 16f. kat 7d mepiexov 5¢ wasas Telxous Sixny orepedy brdpxeww, Wp’ @ wupwdys 
orepdyn). It reappears in the Epicureanism of Lucretius (Lucr. 1. 73 fammantia moenia 
mundi, cp. 1. 1102, 2. 1045, 1148, 3. 16, §- 119, 454, 1213, 6. 123), and as a Lucretian 
touch in the poems of Ovid (Ov. met. 2. 401 f. at pater omnipotens ingentia moenia caeli | 
circuit) and Manilius (Manil. 1. 150f. summaque complexus stellantis culmina caeli | 
flammarum vallo naturae moenia fecit, 486 f. qui primus moenia mundi { seminibus struxit 
minimis inque illa resolvit). Hence the imitations of later poets, ¢.g, Milton Paradise 
Lost 3. 721 ‘The rest in circuit walls this universe,’ R. Browning aster-Day 15 fin. 
‘Leaving exposed the utmost walls | Of time, about to tumble in | And end the world,’ 
Epilogue to Dramatis Persone 3, 11 ‘Why, where’s the need of Temple, when the walls | 
O’ the world are that ?’ : 

Analogous conceptions are found here and there in the religious imaginings of the 
ancient world. R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Miinchen 1910 ii. 627 notes 
that the cosmic wall figures in a cuneiform text (an astronomical document of 1388B.c. 
published by J. Epping and J. N. Strassmaier in the Zeztschrift fiir Assyriologie und 
verwandte Gebiete 1891 vi. 243 Sp. i. 131, 30). The Manichaeans recognised a whole 
series of such walls (Epiphan. adv, haer. 2. 66. 31 (iii. 52. Dindorf) ai 3¢ wpoBodai 
waco, 6’Inoots 6 &v rg pixp@ wAoly, cal y wATnp Tis Swis, Kal of Sbdexa KuBepyfrat, xal 
4 mwaplévos Tot duwrés, kai 6 wpecBirns 6 rplros 6 év rH peyadw TAoly, xal Td {Gv wredua, 
xal ro Tetxos ToD peyddou tupés, cal 7d Tetxos TOO dvéuou Kal ro} dépos ai Too Hdaros cal 
Tol rwher wupds Tob {Gyros wpds Tov puxpdy mworipa olxodoww, dxpis dy rd wip karavalwoy 
tov xoopov Sov év wogois wore Eres, wy ovK Euaboy Thy woodrnra=Hegemonios acta 
Archelat 13. 2 (p. 21 f. Beeson) prolationes autem omnes Iesus est in modica navi, et 
mater vitae et duodecim gubernatores et virgo lucis et senior tertius. unde et maiori in 
navi vivens spiritus adhibetur, et murus ignis illius magni, et murus venti et aéris et aquae 
et interioris ignis vivi, quae omnia in luna habitabunt, usquequo totum mundum ignis 
absumat; in quot autem annis numerum non didici. On this Latin version C. H. Beeson 
ad loc. remarks ‘eine ziemlich ungenaue Paraphrase’ and F. Legge Forerunners and 
Rivals of Christianity Cambridge 1915 ii. 326 n. 1 ‘which appears to be’ nonsense’)— 
five in number, according to the fragments in Estrangelo script from Turfan, which 
mention one of a#thé, one of wind, one of light, ene of water, and one of fire, together 
with twelve or fourteen heavenly gates (F. W. K. Miiller in the Ads. d. berl. Akad. 1904 
Phil. -hist. Classe p. 38f. frag. M. 98, 7 ff. ‘Sie ferner auf zur Grenze und | dem Obersten 
des Lichtes fiihrte er hinauf und | aus Wind und Licht, Wasser und Feuer, | welches aus 
der Mischung gelautert war, hat er Licht- | Fahrzeuge ? zwei jenes der Sonne aus | Feuer 
und Licht mit fiinf Mauer, | einer atherischen, windigen, leuchtenden, wasserigen | und 
einer feurigen und zw6lf Toren und | Hausern fiinf und Thronen drei und | seelensam- 
melnden Engeln finf sc. in | der feurigen Mauer, und jenes [Fahrzeug] | des Mond-Gottes 
aus Wind und Wasser | mit finf Mauern, einer atherischen, windigen | leuchtenden, 
feurigen und wisserigen und | vierzehn Toren und Hausern fiinf und | Thronen drei und 
seelensammelnden Engeln | fiinf, sc. in der wdsserigen Mauer, | hat er gemacht und 
angeordnet’). Somewhat similar is the vision of ‘the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
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down out of heaven from God’ (Rev. 21. 2, cp. 21. 10), ‘having a wall great and high; 
having twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels’ etc. (Rev. 21. 12). 

Later the church fell to a lower level and was content with would-be scientific 
speculation. So Kaisarios, brother to Gregorios of Nazianzos, in his revcets xat drroxploecs 
(on which see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 1415 
n. 6) dialogus 1 interrogatio 9g (xxxvili. 964 Migne) was ody duver 6 Gros, el wh Uwd -yiv 
géperat; xat rls rémos 6 Tas dxrivas atrod cxidjwy; responsto dxurodjcas Ta obpdvia 
réppara, kal b7d Tia Totxov, 7d Bdbperov yevduevov KNipa, brepaverrGros rob Karmadoxdv 
éSdgous, drookidfera: pev ray dotparhy rv axrivwy Trais Adxpais Kal rots Udacr, T| vrep-, 
repodere miecpp Tou oTepeduaros, Saxdwudrwy Tov wappapvyGv éml ra TAdya, Kal ry 
brepoxy Tis xépcou ray pavow elpybuevos, kara THy Tpoexdobeicar elxdva Tis wap tpiv 
hapmrddos and Severianus of Gabala (on whom see Lietzmann in Pauly—Wissowa Read- 
Ene. ii A. 1930 ff., W. Christ of. cit.§ ii. 2. 1467 ff.) de meundé creatione 3.5 (Ivi. 452 f. 
Migne) 7jAcos dvaré\Awy kal pédrwy Sivew obx bwd yi diver GAN ckeOdv rd wépara rod 
ovpavod tpéxet els Ta Boppivd (Boppwd cod. Vat. Sir H. Savile cj. Bépeca) wep, domep bd 
Twa ToLXOV KpuNTouEvos, UH cvyxwpovvTwy Tav Vidtwrv pavfvac adrob Tov Spdpov, kal rpéxer 
xara Boppwa (Boppwa cod. Vat. Sir H. Savile cj. Bdpea) pwépn cat xararapBdver Thy 
dvarodjv. Cp. Kosmas Indikopleustes top. Chrést. 4. 189 (Ixxxviii. 188D Migne) rofro 
rddw 7d wépos THs yis, 7d éwéxewa tod Poppa, éorl ro dolknrov, &vOa Siarpéxovow awd 
Sboews 51a TOO Boppa eri dvarords, dpOdv ws ext rolxou Urdpyov- ev @ yuvduevos O FAros 
els 7d GAO pepos abrijs 7d olkovpevov viKra awepydferac and the whole structure of the 
world as indicated 26. 4. 187 f. (Ixxxviii. 185 A—C Migne) els ravrny rhy -yiv rnv wépay 
Tod ’Oxeavod ravraxdber dxpa Tots Axpois 6 ovpavds 6 mpGros 6 kapapoedys cuvdédera, KaTa 
wev 7d Surixdv pépos Kai dvarortkdy Totxos dpO[zJos ws dvw éuBalvwy eiploxerat, xara de 7d 
voriov Kal Bdpevov Totxos pev toos Td xdtwhev, Ews pavepod kara Tov TUrov Gyros Kaydpas* 
fvwbev 58 bynrbraros étoodbpevos, ws Obdos Nourpod peydry, kdrwhev méAua &xovea, adres 
Te Totxos Kal kaudpa brdpywr. efra xal mpwyv Epnuey modddxs, 7d oTepéwua péoa péoors 
&nwrapévov xara 7d Vpos, cwddderat adrg 7G odparg, tva yévuwrat do xBpor dvd-yatov (sic) 
kal kardyaov. gore 5¢ 6 xG@pos 6 els rouréort 7d xard-yacov, EvOa eloly } yj Kal Td Bdwp Kal 
ra Aowrd oToxeta kal Gorpa, 6 Kbopos obros dd Tijs ys Ews Tod orEepewparos- yy pev Exwv 
Edagos, rolxous 5é éx Tod wpwrou odpavod, oréynv 5é rd orepéwua’ Kal awd rod orepedparos 
us ris kaudpas TOU mpwrov ovpavod, xapos Sevrepos, rourécri 4 Bacrhela Tv ovpavay~ va 
xal 6 Aeowérns Xpiords dvacras ard Trav vexpav dvehhdrvOe, kal of Sleacoe wera Tadra péd- 
Aovew dvidvar+ obpavdy pev Froe rd orepéwpa Exwv Edadgos, xal odpavdy Tov mparov rolxous 
kal oréynv xapapoedq. See further a valuable section in R. Eisler of. cét. ii. 619 ff. (‘Die 
Himmelsmauer,’ ‘ Das Welthaus in der syrischen Kosmographie,’ etc.). 

The cosmic walls of philosophy, religion, and so-called science presuppose mythopoeic 
attempts to explain the construction of the visible world. More frankly mythological is _ 
Pindar’s ‘road of Zeus’ leading up ‘to Kronos’ tower’ (sufra ii. 36, 52), which—like its 
Celtic counterpart the ‘castle of Gwydion’ (supra ii. 52)—-appears to be the poetic survival 
of some otherwise forgotten myth. 

‘It seems possible that in the west, if not also in the east, the belief in a celestial city 
was partly based upon popular interpretations of cloudland. E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 88 f. collects a whole series of relevant folk-names from the 
Germanic area. Thus at Glandorf near [burg in Prussia a black storm-cloud that rears 
itself above the horizon is called a grommeltorn or ‘rumbling tower’ (A. Kuhn Sagex, 
Gebrauche und Miarchen aus Westfalen Leipzig 1859 ii. 89 no. 277 a, cp. end. in the 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde 1855 iii. 378 ‘noch heut begegnet 
man nicht selten der bezeichnung grummel- oder grommelthurm fir gewitter’), while on 
the Moorhausmoor in Thiiringen the wtte térn or ‘white.tower’ seen in the sky is a sign 
of bad weather (A. Kuhn—W. Schwartz Worddeutsche Sagen, Mérchen und Gebrauche 
Leipzig 1848 p. 458 no. 428, W. Mannhardt Germanische Mythen Berlin 1858 p. 186). 
In Oldenburg the northern lights are also known as 7urm, the ‘tower,’ and taken to be a 
vivid red cloud (L. Strackerjan Aderglaube und Sagen aus dem Herzogthum Oldenburg 
Oldenburg 1867 ii. 63 f.); in the same locality heavy, white clouds are called Maxern, 
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and to demand the submission of Zeus. If he refuses, they will 
proclaim a holy war against him and forbid the gods to traverse their 
realm in search of fresh amours. A herald will be sent to inform 
men that in future all must worship birds before gods—the coot? 
before Aphrodite, the duck? before Poseidon, the sea-gull® before 
Herakles, the wren* before Zeus. Birds have wings, good evidence 


‘walls’ (id. 1b. ii. 64). P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 128 f. adduces 
French examples. Sailors in the Channel regard certain big black clouds as dangerous and 
speak of them as /es Chéteaux (id. in the Archivio per lo studio delle tradiztoni popolari 
v. 521). In Provence black clouds brushing past the horizon are called an entfaro or 
‘wall.’ A long stretch of emfparo is termed Jéri, ‘ramparts.’ A small coloured cloud 
rising above these ‘ramparts’ is dubbed éourello, a ‘turret.’ A big cloud may tower up 
charged with thunder and hail; it is then called tourrougat a ‘keep.’ Finally, when black 
threatening clouds begin to break up, with their towers and ramparts, they are known as 
castéu, ‘castles’ (G. de Montpavon ‘Mistral’ in Armana Prouvengau 1877 p. 45). 

This was at least one reason for the first element in Aristophanes’ Vephelo-hkokkygla— 
a typical ‘castle-in-the-air.’ : 

1 gadnpls, though a derivative of gadds, ‘white’ (Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. 
Spr p. 481, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 1013 f.), hints at PadAds (Athen. 
325 Bxal Agpodlrn paraplia, ws ’Aporopdvns év "Opriar (av. 565), xaTd swéugacw Tob 
gaddob, schol. Aristoph. av. 365 éoxnudrice 5é rapa Tov paddév) or Padjjs (J. van Leeuwen 
ad loc. cp. Aristoph. Ach. 263): D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek Birds 
Oxford 1895 p. 176 is unusually obtuse, 

2 This is not religion, but common sense. Athen. 325 B kal ryy varray dé xadoupévgy 
Tlove:davt reves olxecofor, as is clear from the previous clause (cited supran. 1), depends on 
Aristoph. av. 566. 

3 The Adpos is assigned to Herakles merely because of its notorious greed (schol. 
Aristoph. av. 557 Tov Adpov Sid riv adngdaylay ‘Hpaxde? rpocavdmre, cp. Aristoph. eg. 
956, nud. 591). 

4 Aristoph. av. 567 ff. Kv Ad Oy Bactde? xpidv, Bactheds for’ dpytdos Svs, | @ mporépy 
det rod Atos abrod aéppov evopyny copayidtew. | ETEATL. jodny céppy oparyiatopery: 
“ Boovrdrw viv 6 uéyas Zav” with schol. ad loc. dpxidos dpviss did ras morxelas Tod Ards 
tov Bpviv wapé\aBey (the clause 5a4—zapéAaBev is absent from codd. R.V.). érAdcaro 7d 
évopa Tod dpvidos. éwet xaTwpepys 6 Leds xal pocxds, did robro dpxlrov mapelAnxev did rods 
dpxes. 1d 5¢ céppov Evopxev, ws xptdv Evopxw. This again is not a case of ritual usage, but 
of comic invention. There is no special link between Zeus and the wren beyond the fact 
that, as Zeus was Baotheds, so the wren was Bacide’s or Bacidioxos (supra p. 45 n.1). On 
the wren as king of birds see further C. Swainson The Folk Lore and Provincial Names 
of British Birds London 1886 p. 36: ‘The tradition of the sovereignty of the wren over 
the feathered race is widely spread. Hence we find the Latin name for the bird to be 
Regulus, the Greek Bagidioxos, the French Roztelet, Roi des oiseaux, Roi de froidure, Roi 
de guille, Roi Bertaud, the Spanish Reyezuelo, the Italian Reatino or Re di stepe (king of 
the hedge), the Swedish Kungs fogel, the Danish Fugle Konge or Elle Konge (alder king), 
the German Zaunkinig (hedge king), Schneekinig (snow king).’ E. Rolland Faune 
populairve de la France Paris 1879 ii. (Les oiseaux sauvages) 288 ff., 301 f. collects a vast 
number of such names applied to the wren (both the Zroglodytes Europaeus and the 
Regulus crtstatus) in the various districts of France. It would seem reasonable to suppose 
that the kingship in question properly belonged to the fire-crest (Regulus ignicapillus) or 
gold-crest (Regulus cristatus). Both species occur in Greece (D’Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 174) and both on the crown of the head have 
a conspicuous streak of reddish orange bordered by bright lemon yellow (good illustrations 
in J. L. Bonhote Birds of Britain London 1907 p. 50 f. col. pl. 15). The flame-coloured 
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of their divinity, and are obviously competent to harm or help 
mankind. 

Tereus next invites the two friends into his nest, promising to 
find them a magic root? which will enable them too to grow wings. 
Meantime his wife Prokne comes out and together with the Choros 
chants the pardbaszs, a brilliant vindication of the claims put forward 
by the Birds. It tells the old Orphic tale*, how Eros sprang from the 
wind-egg laid by black-winged Night, the egg which split into 
Ouranos and Ge, primaeval parents of all the gods. Birds declare 
the seasons, birds utter oracles, birds give omens; birds in short are 
manifestly divine and must be worshipped as such without more ado. 

That conclusion reached, out come Pisthetairos and Euelpides 
in their fine feathers and at once set about naming the new town— 
no Sparta this, but something splendid and sonorous, say Nephelo- 
kokkygia’, Heralds are despatched to gods and men. Euelpides 
must lend a hand in the actual building. Pisthetairos will fetch 
a priest to sacrifice to the newfangled gods. 

The novel foundation of course attracts the usual influx of busy- 
bodies—a needy lyrical poet, an itinerant soothsayer, the astronomer 
Meton, a pompous commissioner, a statute-seller. At last they are 
all got rid of and Pisthetairos quits the stage to sacrifice the goat 
within. 

Then follows a second pardbasés, in which the Birds appropriate 
epithets formerly belonging to Zeus‘ and justifiably put a price on 
the head of the bird-catcher Philokrates. 


crest at any rate accounts for the belief in the wren as a fire-bearer (E. Rolland of. cét. ii. 
293 f., C. Swainson of. c##. p. 42). 

1 Aristoph. av. 654 éore yap rt plgiov x.7.¥. Cp. Ail. de nat. an. i. 35 (many birds use 
magic herbs as prophylactics) of 5¢ érowes 7d ddlavrov, Sep oby xal KadXirpixov Kadofal 
twes, Horapoll. Aterogl. 2. 93 dvOpwrov txb acrapvdjs BhaBévra Kai éavrdy Oeparevovra 
Bovrsuevor onpivat Eroma furypagoiot Kai ddlavrov rhv Bordyyy: otros yap BAaBels iwd 
oragunis Gblavrov diroriOéuevos els rd Eavrod ordua meptodeverar, Geopon. 15. 1. 19 (birds 
place curative herbs in their nests) @rores délavrov (so H. Beckh, after Gronovius, for 
dulayroy codd.), Philes de an. propr. 724 dypworw émoy (apparently a blundering tran- 
script of Ail. de zat. am. 1. 35 or Geogon. 15. 1. 19). On the hoopoe liberating its im- 
prisoned young by means of a certain herb (Ail. a nat. an. 3. 26 wbav éxduuce K.T.A.), Sc. 
the springwort, see S. Bochart Hzerozoicon rec. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1796 iii. 
112 f., D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 36, Frazer 
Golden Bough*: Balder the Beautiful ii. 7o n. 2. 

2 Supra ii. 1020, 1034, 1050 f. 

3 Aristoph. av. 818 ff. 

+ 1b. 1058 ff. Hy "wot re wavrérre (cp. supra i. 459, 461 f., ii. 1130) | xai warrdpyg 
(Aristophanes has in mind Soph. O.C. 1085 f. i& wdvrapxye Oey ravt|émra Zed) Ovyrot 
advres|Otcove’ ebxralas edyais. | racay per yap yav drredw, | cdtw 8 edOadels kaprods | 
K.T Ae 
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Pisthetairos announces that the sacrifice has proved to be most 
auspicious, and a Messenger: brings word that the great wall is now 
completely built—six hundred feet high and broad enough for two 
chariots to pass. 

After this, enter Iris. She has been sent by Zeus to bid men 
sacrifice to the gods?. But Pisthetairos scares her off with threats 
reminiscent of Zeus himself?: 


Knowest thou this? If Zeus keeps bothering me, 
. His halls palatial, yea Amphion’s house, 

Will I burn down with eagles bearing fire’, 

And up against him to the sky I'll send 

Six hundred stout Porphyrion-gallinules‘, 

All clad in leopard-skins. Yet I remember 

When one Porphyrion gave him toil enough§, 


1 Aristoph. av. 1230 ff. Earlier and cruder is the conception of ‘the Brygos painter,’ 
who on a £y/ix in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 87 ff. no. E 65 Mon. d. 
Inst. ix pl. 46, 1 (coloured and gilded), Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei 
i. 238 ff. pl. 47, 2, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de ?Art x. 560 ff. fig. 323, Hoppin Red-fig. 
Vases i. 110 f. no. 4 fig., P. Ducati Storia della ceramica greca Firenze s.a. ii. 318 ff. 
fig. 242, J. D. Beazley Artesche Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 176 
no. §) represents Iris ambushed by the Silenoi Echon, Lepsis (Nepsis?), and Dromis (on these 
names see Charlotte Frankel Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern Halle a. 8. 1912 
pp. 23, 28 ff.) just as she has collected an oxtail from the altar of Dionysos. The scene, 
which recurs in abbreviated form on a red-figured sk/phos from Nola, now at Berlin 
(Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 732 no. 2391, Gerhard Amt. Bildw. p. 294 
(‘Irene’ !) pl. 48, Welcker Alt, Denkm. iii. 243 ff. (‘Eirene’!) pl. 16, 2, J. D. Beazley 
Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 131 (attributed 
to ‘the Penthesilea painter’), Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 337 f. no. 4, G. von Liicken 
Greek Vase-Paintings The Hague 1921 pl. 10, 1 (cyclographic), J. D. Beazley Aitische 
Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 276 no. 58), was presumably taken 
from some Satyric drama, though hardly from the Jvts of Achaios (W. Helbig in the Bud2. 
d. Inst. 1872 p. 41, F. Matz in the Anz. d. Inst. 1872 xliv. 299 f., C. Robert Bild und 
Lied Berlin 1881 p. 28 n. 29) or the /rachos of Sophokles (K. L. von Urlichs Der 
Vasenmaler Brygos Wuerzburg 1875 p. 5 on the strength of Soph. Jnachos frag. 250 
Nauck*, 272 Pearson ag. schol. Aristoph. av. 1203), these plays being of later date 
(Furtwangler—Reichhold of. cét. i. 241, L. Séchan Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans 
ses vapports avec la céramigue Paris 1926 p. 41)- 

2 Aristoph. av. 1246 ff. dp’ ole @ Src Leds & we AuTIice wépa, | wéAGOpa per adbrod Kal 
(F. Wieseler cj. xara) déuovs ’Audlovos | karaBardow mupddpoow alerois; J. van 
Leeuwen, observing ‘alienum hinc est nomen Amphionis, quod ante me sensit qui déuous 
’Odvprious proposuit,’ rewrites cal dudextovas déuous, cp. Soph. Anz. 285 f. But G. Setti 
in the Rivista di filologia 1903 xxxi. 112 f. justly defends the text in view of Soph. Ant. 
1155 Kddpuov mapocxor xai Séuwv ’Audlovos = dwellers in Thebes. Aristophanes, according 
to his scholiast, is quoting Aisch. Viobe frag. 160 Nauck*. Apparently in that play Zeus 
threatened to burn the palace and walls of Amphion, husband of Niobe (H. W. Stoll in 
Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 314, K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1946, Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 509, 1251 n. 0), whose house had notoriously come to a bad end 
(Paus. 2.21. 10 obros wey 3% (sc. Homer) rv olxov trav “Audtovos éx BdOpwv dvarpardvra 
ofée). Here Pisthetairos threatens to turn the tables on Zeus by burning 4#s ‘palace and 
Amphionian walls.’ The whole phrase péAaépa...xal dénous ’Audloves must be taken with 
the possessive avrob, sc. Ards. 
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3 Supra ii. 777- : 

4 On the rop@upiwy or ‘purple gallinule’ (Porphyrio hyacinthinus or veterum) see 
D’Arcy W. Thompson A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 150, A. Newton 
d Dictionary of Birds Londor. 1896 p. 391, and the enthusiastic description in O. Keller 
Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 li. 209: ‘Wenn die wundervoll metallglanzenden 
blauen Hiihner truppweise durch die reifen goldigblonden Ahrenfelder streifen, entsteht 
eine ganz einzige Farbenwirkung.’ Dionys. de avid. i. 25 (prose paraphrase in Didot’s 
Poete Bucolici et Didactici p. 111) €or. bé Kal woppuplwy dd THs xpos Kadovpevoy 
dpveov' epudpiv aire 7d pdugos éorl, kal kara xeparfs Exe. womwep Twa widov, dmolovs 
ol rotérac Ileporxol gopotor: x.7.X. Despite this warlike appearance, the bird is easily 
captured (2d. 2b. 3. 21 (p. 124 Didot))—a piquant contrast to the Iop¢uplwv of verse 1252, 
cp. Mart. ef. 13. 78. 1 nomen habet magni volucris tam parva gigantis? 

5 The villagers of Athmonon (Steph. Byz. s.v.”A@uovov) or Athmonia (Harpokr. s.z. 
*"Abpoveds, Bekker anecd. i. 349, 30 S.v. "AOpuovets, Souid. s.v. ’A@uwrla (stc)), an Attic 
deme, identified with the modern JMarousi (from Artemis ’Auapvola: see O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. i. 1743, K. Wernicke 2d. ii. 1380, 1402 with W. Judeich’s map 
2. ii. 2204) on the way from Athens to Marathon, declared that Porphyrion, who was king 
in the days before Aktaios, had founded a sanctuary of (Aphrodite) Ovpavia in their midst 
(Paus. 1. 14. 7). From this local legend C. Wachsmuth Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum 
Leipzig 1874 i. 413 f. inferred that Porphyrion, the prehistoric introducer of an oriental 
cult, was ‘identisch mit Phoinix, und gleich diesem Reprasentant der Phonikier.’ This 
inference, even if supported by the plea that TWop@uplw» means the ‘Purpurmann’ 
(E. Curtius Peloponnesos Gotha 1852 ii. 517), is very precarious and has been definitely 
rejected by U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Aus Kydathen Berlin 1880 p. 134 n. 57. 
There is more to be said for the view (J. Iiberg in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2779) that 
Porphyrion’s connexion with Athmonon points to his pedigree as the son (Nonn. Dion, 
9: 317) or brother (schol. B.L. 27. 2. 511, cp. schol. D. 72. 2. 499, schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 1094) 
of Athamas. It is possible too that Porphyrion’s relation to Aphrodite hangs together 
with the belief that she was his opponent in the Gigantomachy (schol. Aristoph. av. 
553s 1252). 

But the outstanding fact is that Porphyrion, like Periphas (supra ii. 1121 ff.), was 
avery ancient Attic king. If he was son or brother of Athamas, he too was one of those 
kings descended from Aiolos who played the ré/e of Zeus (supra ii. 1088, 1122). And his 
name, ‘the Purple-clad,’ may well have been an epithet of Zeus himself (sepra i. 56 ff.). 

_ Naevius frag. 20 Baehrens, 10 Vahlen af. Priscian. 6. 6 (i. 199, 1 Hertz) calls him 
Purpureus (so the second hand in cod. B. fur cod. R. with pureus added in margin by 
second hand. purporeus codd. B-H. forpureus codd. G.L.K.), and we have already met 
with a Iupiter Purpurio (supra i. 58, 782). On this showing, Zeus Iloppuplwy gave rise to 
Zeus versus Porphyrion just as Athena 'Eyxédados (Hesych. s.v.’Eyxédados: 4 "A@nva) 
gave rise to Athena versus Enkelados (Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 69 n. 5 ‘Nach dem 
Giganten ist angeblich Athena é¢yxéAados genannt’ inverts cause and effect). 

If Porphyrion was thus a6 ovigine a prehistoric king who claimed to be Zeus incarnate, 
we can understand better the curious tradition that in the Gigantomachy Zeus inspired 
Porphyrion with love for Hera and slew him with a thunderbolt when he made an 
amorous attempt upon her (Apollod. 1. 6. 2 Ilopuplwy 68 ‘Hpakde? xara pdx nv epdpynoe 
xal"Hpg. Leds dé alr wéOov “Hpas évéBadev, Hris xal karappyyvtvros abrod robs wér)ous 
kal BidfeoOat Gédovros BonOovs ewrexadetro: xal Ards xepauvdoavros abrdov ‘Hpaxdfs rokevoas 
dwéxrewe, Tzetz. 2% Lyk. 4/. 63 Iopdupiov 5é Zebs "Hpas émOuplay éuBddree xal robrov 
“Hpaxdijs év rp xarappyyview "Hpas ta wémha (rods wéwdous codd. sec. class., sc. Johannis 
Tzetz.) rogedoas xal rol Aids xepavve mAjtavros dvatpet). We can understand also Pindar’s 
description of Porphyrion as king of the Giants (Pind. Pyzh. 8. 12 Tloppuplwv, 17 Bastreds 
Tiydvrwr. But see Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 793 n. 18): Typhos and he ‘were laid low by 
the thunderbolt and by the bow of Apollon’ (2d. 3. 16 ff. Cp. Claud. carm. min. 52 (37) 
Gigantomachia 34 f., 114 ff.). 

Representations of the Gigantomachy from the close of the fifth century onwards 
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make Porphyrion the main antagonist of Zeus: (1) a 2ydx by the potter Erginos and the 
painter Aristophanes, found at Vulci and now at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensammi, Berlin 
ii. 709 ff. no. 2531, E. Gerhard 7rinkschalen und Gefidsse des Konighchen Museums an 
Berlin und anderer Sammlungen Berlin 1848 i. 3 ff. pl. 2—3 (coloured), Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 363 f. no. 16 Atlas pl. 5, 3a, 3b, 3c, F. Hauser in Furtwangler— 
Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmatlerei iii. 38—~41 pl. 127 (=my pl. vi), Hoppin Red-fig. 
Vases i. 30f. no. 1 fig., P. Ducati Storia della ceramica greca Firenze s.a. ii. 394 ff. 
fig. 287, Pfuhl Afalerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 389, 600, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasen- 
maler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 465 no. r), on which the combatants are 
grouped in symmetric pairs as on the paryphé of Athena’s péplos (F. G. Welcker in 
K. O. Miiller Handbuch der Archdologie der Kunst? Breslau 1848 p. 639 § 396, F. Hauser 
op. cit, lil. 40). (2) An awphora with twisted handles, found in Melos and now in the 
Louvre (no. S 1677, F. F. Ravaisson in the Monuments grecs publiés par [ Association 
pour Vencouragement des Etudes grecyues en France No. 4 1875 p. 1 ff. fig. 1 and pls 1, 2 
=A. Conze Wien. Vorlegebl. viii pl. 7, Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmatlere? ii. 
193—200 pls 96 (=my pl. vii), 97 (attributed to the painter of the Talos-vase (supra i. 
721 pl. xli)), P. Ducati in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1907 X. 256, tb. 1908 xi. 135— 
r4t figs. 35 a, 35b, H. Bulle Der schoene Mensch im Altertum® Muenchen—Leipzig 1912 
p- 640f. figs. 198, 199, P. Ducati Storia della ceramica greca Firenze s.a. ii. 420—423 
figs. 301, 302 (first quarter of s. iv B.c.), J. D. Beazley Atte red-jigured Vases in American 
Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 184 (later than ‘the Meidias painter’), Hoppin fed- 
fig. Vases ii. 450 no. 3, Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d, Gr. ii. 588 f., iii. 234 fig. 584). 
(3) Fragments of a 4ratér or amphora from Ruvo, now at Naples (Heydemann Vasen- 
samml, Neapel p. 425 ff. no. 2883 (Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 371 denies that 
Heydemann af. cit. p. 365 no. 2664 belonged to the same vase), O. Jahn in the 4x. d. 
Inst. 1869 xli. 184 ff., Aon. ad. Jnst. ix pl. 6, Overbeck of. czt. p. 369 ff. no. 25 Atlas pl. 5, 
8 and 8a, P. Ducati in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1907 x. 255 figs. 83—85 (photo- 
graphs), Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei ii. 195 ff. fig. 72 and figs. 73—75 
(photographic), E. Buschor Greek Vase-painting trans. G. C. Richards London rg21 
p- 150 pl. go figs. r49—151, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 449f. no. 2, Pfuhl Maleret wv. 
Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 388, 600, iii. 235 fig. §85), which appears to be more careful work 
by the same artist (Furtwingler—Reichhold of. cit. ii. 196). Vases (2) and (3) presuppose 
a famous original, probably the Gigantomachy painted inside the shield of Athena 
Parthénos (eid. ib.). The semicircular band of éé4choi, which on vase (3) denotes the | 
arch of heaven, may well perpetuate the rim of Athena’s shield (Sir C. Smith in the 
Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1896—1897 iii. 135 ff, Pfuhl of. cet. ii. 388). (4) A red-figured 
kratér (amphora?) with volute handles from Ruvo, now at Petrograd (Stephani Vasevz- 
samml. St. Petersburg i. 263 f no. §23, G. Minervini in the Bull. Arch. Map. 1844 ii. 
105 ff. pls 5, 6 (=my pl. viii), 7, 1=Reinach Ré&. Vases i. 467, 1 f., Overbeck Gr. 
Kunsimyth. Zeus p. 367 ff. no. 24 Atlas pl. 5, 4, H. Heydemann Zeus im Gigantenkampf 
( Winckelmannsfest- Progr. Halle i) Halle a/S. 1876 p. 9, P. Ducati in the /ahresh. d. oest. 
arch. Inst. 1908 xi. 141), which again shows the sky as an arch, yellow-painted and 
radiate, but represents Zeus in a four-horse chariot (cp. supra ii. 84 fig. 46) with Nike 
as charioteer and Porphyrion already blasted beneath him. (5) The great altar of Per- 
gamon (szpra i. 118 ff. pl. x figs. 87, 88) has as the culminating scene of its eastern side 
a magnificent composition, in which Zeus contends with Porphyrion and Athena with 
Alkyoneus (H. Winnefeld in Pergamon iii. 2 Atlas pl. 24). Zeus with wide stride 
brandishes a thunderbolt in his right hand, while a serpent-fringed aigés, scaly without 
and leathery within, is wrapped about his left. Porphyrion, a stalwart stiff-necked giant, 
as yet unvanquished, advances his left fist outlined beneath a lion’s skin against the aig?s. 
His eye, of some glittering substance, was separately inlaid. His legs are serpentiform— 
an innovation which dates from the beginning of s. iv B.c. (first on a gilded aryballos at 
Berlin (inv. no. 3375) published by H. Winnefeld in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf 
Wien 1898 pp. 72—74 pl. 1, O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. Suppl. iti. 690 f. 
no. 132, 735 f.)—and the left serpent winds up till its head rises above the giant’s left 


Plate VI 








Kylix from Vulci, now at Berlin: 
(A) Poseidon attacks Polybotes in the presence of Ge. 
(2) Ares v. Mimon, Apollon v. Ephialtes, Hera v. Phoitos. 
(C) Artemis v, Gaion, Zeus v. Porphyrion, Athena v. Enkelados, 
See page 56 2. o (1). 


[From Furtwangler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmalerei pl. 127 by permission of Messrs F, Bruckmann A.-G., Munich.] 
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Plate VIII 





















































A kratér (amphora?) from Ruvo, now at Petrograd : the Gigantomachy—Porphyrion blasted by the thunderbolts of Zeus. 


See page 56 2. 0 (4). 
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Nephelokokkygia 5a 


The herald sent to men now returns with a golden crown voted 
by the states to Pisthetairos; for every one has gone bird-mad and. 
is eager to obtain wings. Accordingly, in comes a second group of 
visitors, bent on getting them,—a father-beater, Kinesias, an informer, 
and lastly Prometheus, who wants to know whether Zeus is 

Clearing the clouds off, or collecting them}. 

He is desperately anxious to escape notice from above and produces 
an umbrella, under cover of which he explains that Zeus is ruined 
by the Birds’ blockade, that the Triballian gods, yet higher up, are 
threatening to come down upon him, and that envoys are now on 
their way to treat for peace. But the Birds must make no peace 
unless Zeus restores the sceptre to them and hands over Basdeia, 
the ‘Queen,’ a beautiful girl who keeps his thunderbolts and other 
belongings, to be the bride of Pisthetairos. , 

The envoys in due course arrive—Poseidon, Herakles, and the 
uncouth Triballian?, Pisthetairos is busy preparing a savoury stew: 


shoulder, where it is gripped by the claws of Zeus’ eagle (H. Winnefeld in Pergamon iii. 
2. 48 ff. Atlas pl. ro=my pl. ix, Die Skeulpturen des Pergamon-Museums in Photographien 
Berlin 1903 pl. 15, Collignon Ast. de Za Sculpt. gr. ii. 520 ff. pl. 12, H. Bulle Der schoene 
Mensch im Altertum® Muenchen—Leipzig 1912 p. 599 pl. 296, A. von Salis Der Altar 
von Pergamon Berlin 1912 p. §4 ff. fig. 3, F. Winter Hedlentstische Skulptur (Kunst- 
geschichte in Bildern® 1 Das Altertum xi—xii) Leipzig 1925 p. 352 fig. 6). 

A comparison of these representations will show that Porphyrion is normally (so in 
(1), (2), (3), (5)) conceived as a sturdy antagonist, full of fight and seen from the back as 
he stands up to Zeus (Hor. od. 3. 4. 54 minaci Porphyrion statu), but that on occasion 
(so in (4)) he borrows the type of a vanquished giant (cp. the youthful figure in the centre 
of (5)). His leopard-skin or lion-skin is of course parodied in Aristoph. av. 1249f. 
toppuplwvas...rapdahas évnpudvous. 

The giant defeated by Zeus on a red-figured Aydria from Vulci, now in the British 
Museum (Brzt. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 149 f. no. E 165, Lenormant—de Witte ZZ. mon. cér. 
i. 8f. pl. 3, O. Jahn in the Azz. d. vst. 1869 xli. 183, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
p. 365f. no. 20, J. D. Beazley in the Am. Journ. Arch, 1916 xx. 149 no. g (assigned to 
‘the Tyszkiewicz painter’), 2@. Atte red-figured Vases in American Museums Cainbridge 
Mass. 1918 p. 55, Hoppin Rea-fig. Vases ii. 460 no. 8, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler 
des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1g25 p. 116 no. 29. My pl. x is from a photograph taken by 
the Official Photographer), appears to be wearing a wolf-skin (J. Overbeck oc. cit. says 
‘das Fell eines wilden Thieres, eines Wolfes oder Luchses (?)’) and, as he collapses, is 
heaving a rock on which is a vine-leaf (Lenormant—de Witte /oc. c’t. suppose ‘une 
feuille de platane’). This would constitute an earlier type of Porphyrion, if we could 
but be sure that it is he. 

1 Supra p. 35. ‘ 

2? Triballos (on whom see J. Schmidt in Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 1102 f.) could claim 
some connexion with the Birds, for a Thracian myth told how his granddaughter 
Polyphonte had been transformed into an owl (o7¥&), her two sons by the bear—Agrios 
and Oreios—into a vulture (yy) and a sort of swallow(?) (Aay@s) respectively, and their 
maid into a woodpecker (trvy) (Ant. Lib. 21 after Boios épy:Boyovlas 8). Not improbably 
Aristophanes regarded Tp:BaAAés as the north-Greek form of *Tpt-gaddébs, cp. Souid. s.v. 
Tpipddrns, Tprdddrnros: Svoua Kipiov mapa "Aptoroddve. with Gell. 2, 19. 6 Naevius in 
Triphallo (Com. Rom. frag. p.27 Ribbeck), Non. Marc. p. 191, 27f. Lindsay Varro 
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and will listen to no proposals, unless Zeus consents to restore the 
sceptre to the Birds. In that case, he invites all the envoys to his 
feast. Herakles, greedy as usual, jumps at the offer and interprets 
in his own sense the Triballian’s barbarous growl. Poseidon gives 
in, but when Pisthetairos claims Basileia too, is for walking off and 
wants Herakles to go with him as the prospective heir of Zeus. 
Pisthetairos, however, proves by Attic law that Herakles as a bastard 
has no right of inheritance and undertakes to feed him all his days 
on ‘birds’ milk” Upon this, Herakles agrees to hand over Basileia 
and once more puts his own construction on the doubtful utterance 
of the Triballian. Poseidon is silenced, and Herakles invites 
Pisthetairos to ascend to heaven with them and claim Basileia as 
his own. The feast in preparation will serve as his wedding banquet. 

The play ends with the appearance of the new bridal pair in 
a blaze of glory. The Birds, parting on either hand, greet them with 
a chorus of exuberant delight?: 


Chor. Back with you! out with you! off with you! up with you! 
Flying around 
Welcome the Blesséd with blessedness crowned. 
O! O! for the youth and the beauty, O! 
Well hast thou wed for the town of the Birds. 


Great are the blessings, and wondrous, I ween, 
Which through his favour our nation possesses. 

Welcome them back, both himself and his Queen, 
Welcome with nuptial and bridal addresses. 


Mid just such a song hymenaean 
Aforetime the Destinies led 

The King of the thrones empyréan, 
The Ruler of Gods, to the bed 

Of Hera his beautiful bride. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 


And Love, with his pinions of gold, 
-Came driving, all blooming and spruce, 
As groomsman and squire to behold 
The wedding of Hera and Zeus, 

Of Zeus and his beautiful bride. . 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 

Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 


Triphallo, rept dppevérynros, Charis. 1 p. 80, 11 f. Keil Varro...in Triphallo, carm. Priap. 
83. 6 Priape, 9 o Triphalle, 13 Priape, and the gloss IIplamos cited in Steph. 7hes. Gr. Ling. 
vii. 2479 A. To this there is an ornithological parallel in rplopyos or rpedpyns the 
‘buzzard’ (?) (Plin. at. hist. 10. 21 triorchem a numero testium, cp. schol. Aristoph. av. 
1206 éwel éraipa qv, rake 7d Tplopxos): see further D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of 
Greek Birds Oxford 1898 p. 170+ 

1 Aristoph. az. 1720—1765. I quote the lively lyrics of Mr B. B. Rogers, altering a 
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Pisth. 1 delight in your hymns, I delight in your songs ; 
Your words I admire. 
Chor. Now sing of the trophies he brings us from Heaven, 
The earth-crashing thunders, deadly and dire, 
And the lightning’s angry flashes of fire, 
And the dread white bolt of the levin. 


Blaze of the lightning, so terribly beautiful, 
Golden and grand! 
Fire-flashing javelin, glittering ever in 
; Zeus’s right hand! 
Earth-crashing thunder, the hoarsely resounding, the 
Bringer of showers! 
He is your Master, ’tis he that is shaking the 
Earth with your powers! 


All that was Zeus’s of old 
Now is our hero’s alone; 
His the Queen, fair to behold, 
Partner of Zeus on his throne, 
Now and for ever his own. 
Hymen, O Hymenaeus! 
Pisth. Now follow on, dear feathered tribes, 
To see us wed, to see us wed; 
Mount up to Zeus’s golden floor, 
And nuptial bed, and nuptial bed. 
And O, my darling, reach thine hand, 
And take my wing and dance with me, 
And I will lightly bear thee up, 
And carry thee, and carry thee. 
Chor. Raise the joyous Paean-cry, 
Raise thé song of Victory. 
To Paean, alalalae, 
Mightiest of the Powers, to thee! 


Throughout this splendid éxrodos Pisthetairos is clearly conceived 
as the new Zeus. He is no longer referred to by his old name, but 
always by some phrase descriptive of the Olympian king. He comes 
: Wielding the wingéd thunderbolt of Zeus}. , 
The chorus at his approach sing of ‘the fiery lightnings of Zeus,’ ‘the 
immortal spear of Zeus, etc., and salute their leader himself as 


line or two to avoid his rendering ‘Miss Sovereignty,’ which, I fear, implies a confusion 
of Bacl\ea, ‘queen,’ with Bacrdrela, ‘kingdom.’ That the former, not the latter, word 
was intended by the poet is clear from the metre of verses 1537, 1753- The same slip is 
made by G. Caramia in his article on Bacideca in the Bzrds of Aristophanes (Rivista indo- 
greco-ttalica at filologia—lingua—antichita 1925 ix. 3—4. 51 ff. cited by H. J. Rose in 7he 
Year's Work tn Class. Stud. 1925-1926 p. 59)+ 

1 Aristoph. av. 1714 réAdwy xepauvdy, mrepopdpor Ards BéAos. Supraii. 777 ff. 

2 Td. tb. 1746 f. rds re rupwbdes | Atds dorepomds. 

3 Td, tb, 1749 Atos EpBporor Eyxos (supra ii. 704 n. 5). 
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‘having won all that belonged to Zeus’ The scholiast is puzzled, 
and comments on the verse— 


He is your Master, ’tis he that is shaking the 
Earth with your powers !— 


‘He means Zeus of course, or Pisthetairos now that he has got 
Basileia*.’ But the meaning of the chorus is quite unmistakable. 
When Pisthetairos, bride in hand, is escorted ‘to Zeus’ floor and 
marriage-bed3, they acclaim him with all the emphasis of a farewell 
line as ‘highest of the gods*’ 

Pisthetairos is Zeus. And Basileia is—who? Scholars ancient 
and modern have given a variety of answers to the question®. An 


1 Yd, ib. 1752 Ata 58 wdvra Kparjoas | K.7.d. 

2 Schol. Aristoph. av. 1751 6 Zeds SyAovéri, 9 6 Mero Oéracpos AaBwv Thy Bactrelay (szc). 

3 Aristoph. av. 1757 f. éwl médov Atds | kal A€xos yaumArov. 

4+ Td. ib, 1763 Batudven dréprare. 

5 (1) Schol. Aristoph. av. 1536 cwuarorae? rhy Bacthelay aird rd wpayyua ws yuvaixa 
in defiance of metre (sufva p. §9 n. 0) made her a personification of Royalty. 

(2) Euphronios the Alexandrine grammarian of s. iii.B.c. (L. Cohn in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1220 f., W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur’ 
Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 150) af. schol. Aristoph. av. 1536 regarded her as a daughter of 
Zeus—probably an inference from Aristoph. av. 1537 ff. 

(3) Others held that she dispensed immortality, as Athena in Bakchyl. frag. 45 Jebb 
was about to dispense it to Tydeus; and some actually called her Athanasia (schol. 
Aristoph, av. 1536). This was perhaps one of the many (Cornut. ¢Aeo/. 20 p. 36, 1 ff. 
Lang) etymologies suggested for Athena {so even in Prellwitz Ziym. Worterd. d. Gr. 
Spr. p. 11). 

(4) F. Wieseler Adversaria in Aeschyli Prometheum Vinctum et Aristophants Aves 
Gottingae 1843 p. 124 ff contends that she was Athena, cp. Tzetz. zz Lyk. A/. 111 "A@nv¢ 
rut Baodide TH Kal Barevixy Neyouévy, Ovyarpl 5€ Bpovréou (supra ii. 833 n. 7). 

(5) Others cite Dionysios Skytobrachion (E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
v. 673) af. Diod. 3. 57, who in his romantic vein told how Basileia, a daughter of 
Ouranos by Titaia (Ge) and a sister of Rhea (Pandora), brought up her brothers the 
Titans and hence was known as the Megale Meter, inherited her father’s kingdom, and 
ultimately became by her brother Hyperion the mother of Helios and Selene. 

(6) Others again equate the Aristophanic Basileia with the goddess worshipped at 
Athens under the name BaoiAy or Baoidera (O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 
41 ff., Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. pp. 1081 n. 5, 1521 n. 1), whom some take to be a ‘Queen’ 
of Heaven (H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 227 ff.), some a ‘Queen’ of the 
Underworld (G. Loeschcke Vermutungen sur griechischen Kunsigeschichte und zur 
Topographie Athens Dorpati Livonorum 1884 pp. 14—24). 

(7) C. Pascal Dionzso Catania 1911 pp. 99—110 argues that the Basileia of the play 
is ‘Queen’ of the Underworld and at the same time goddess of the mysteries and of 
fertility, in fact a variant of Kore. Marriage with her means death (supra ii. 1163 ff.). 
Pisthetairos the pretender, after a career of hitherto unbroken success, is thus at the last 
politely handed over to the other world (E. Wiist in the Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte 
der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1916—1918 clxxiv. 135). 

(8) J. T. Sheppard ‘ris éorw 7 Bacidew;’ in the Fasciculus Loanni Willis Clark 
dicatus Cantabrigiae 1909 pp. 529—549, after rightly insisting that the solemnity of the 
final scene in the Aids implies a clear reference to the sacred marriage of Zeus and Hera, 
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Athenian audience in the days of Aristophanes could hardly have 
hesitated. The partner of Zeus must needs be Hera. And Hera in 
that very capacity was often called Basdeia!, Besides, on the present 
occasion there was a special reason for picking out just this title and 
no other as appropriate to the goddess. For it would seem that the 
political circumstances in which the play was first planned prompted 
the author to the better part of its nomenclature—Euelpides, 
Pisthetairos, Nephelokokkygia, and finally Basileia. 

Aristophanes brought out his Bzvds at the City Dionysia of the 
year 414 B.C? But B. B. Rogers has shown that in all probability 
the play had been ‘long in incubation,’ indeed that it had been taken 


turns aside to the sacred marriage of Dionysos and the Bacitooa (supra i. 672 n. 0, 686, 
709 f. pl. xl, 3), and concludes that Baof\era is an imaginary goddess, whose name 
suggests the consort of the god of comedy. ‘Peithetairos, on this hypothesis, recalls to 
the audience Zeus, with a touch of Dionysos. Basileia recalls the Basilissa, not without 
a touch of Hera’ (J. T. Sheppard of. cit. p. 540). The lepoxfpvé and the yepapal attendant 
on the Bagihiooa (Dem. c. Meaer. 78) may be found in the messenger of Aristoph. av. 
1706 ff. and in the conjectural bridesmaids of Basileia. Mr Sheppard’s article marks 
a real advance in the interpretation of this difficult scene; but—to quote his own words 
—‘That Basileia has been caught in her true shape at last would be a bold assertion.’ 

1 Zeus BaotAeds is associated with Hera Bacf\ea in a federal oath of the Phocians 
and Boeotians (H. G. Lolling in the 4¢A. AGitth. 1878 iii. 19 ff. line 14 f. cited segpra ii. 
731 n. 0 (1)). Zeus Baowde’s at Lebadeia (supra ii. 899 n. 2, 1073 f., 1076) appears to 
have had as his consort Hera BaowNls (W. Dittenberger in Juscr. Gr. sept. i no. 3097, 1 ff. 
“Hpe BaotAld: | kal 77 moder AcBadewy | Mévavdpos Xpyatyov | iepnredoas wevraernplda | éx 
Tov Wlov dvdOnxev | lepyrevovans THs yuvacxds | abrod Ilapnolas ris OvacruBpbrov—a series 
of well-omened names): so Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 78 n. 17, supra ii. goo n. o. There 
was a cult of Hera Baotdea at Lindos (P. Foucart in the Rev. Arch. 1867 ii. 30 ff. no. 71, 
13 ff.=F. Hiller von Gaertringen in /yscr. Gr. dns. i no. 786, 13 ff. Tlros Bda(vios) Throv 
®ra(vtov) | Adovros lepéws vids Kupeiva (cp. Orelli—Henzen Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 5793) Opalav- 
Noxos KAd(otos) awd yévous reret|unudvos és 7d dievexes bwrd ray | ev Geots AdToxpardbpwy kal 
Tay Tijs | lepas Bovhijs cvykdjrou Soypdruw (sc. senatus consultis), | bwarixGv [kal] ovvKAn- 
teuxav cuvyer[7s] |“Hpg Baosdel[g] [xi] ro[é] Bwpolt] | re[s] (c)r-Bddas éx[dcnnoe], On 
such o7i(Bddes or o7iBddea see A. Wilhelm in the Ach. Mitth. 1892 xvii. 1g0f. and 
Dittenberger Syi/. znscr. Gr3 no. 1109, 52 f. n. 36), and perhaps at Sikinos (F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in Jzscr. Gr. ivs. v. I no. 30, 2f. in lettering not older than s. iii A.D. 
elios nev wa[pduoros pus “Hpns] | Baccdelns); and there was another of Hera BaocXis in 
Pisidia (A. H. Smith in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1887 viii. 256 f. no. 41, 1 ff. from Pogla 
(Foula) % Bovdh xal 6 dhpuos | érelunoer Adpydrl[av] | “Apuld]orav, [r]}hv xai | Te[p]riar, 
MS]ov[r]os, | "Apreudous yuvatka | odppova, yévous | rod rpwretovros, | iepacayevny ‘Hpas 
BaloiAidos, Snmoupyjloacay, dapxtatpacauevny, | kal wdvra ra émt rovros | vevomiopeva 
wovjoalcay, K.T.d., cp. Corp. inser. Gr. iii no. 4367 /). 

Literary allusions include the following: 4. Her. 1 ff."Hpnv... | d@avdrny Baclheay,.. | 
Znves épvysovrao KacvyyyTny ddoxdv Te, Ap. Rhod. 4. 382 uh 76 ye wapPBaclrea Ards 
Tedégecev Axorris, Orph. 4. Her. 16. 2 “Hpn (so J. G. J. Hermann for “Hpa) rapfacirera, 
Aids oUdNexTpe pdKxacpa, g udKarpa ed, wovavupe, TauBaclreca, Prokl. z# Plat. 7ém. iii. 
191, 12 f. Diehl && 5 rodro rg Aut cuvéfevxrat } Baciwis “"Hpa. See further Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel. p. 1132 n. 2. 

? Schol. Aristoph. av. argum. 1 and 2. W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1912 i. 426. 
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in hand soon after the production of the Peace in 4211. Now the 
events of the period immediately succeeding the peace of Nikias 
had turned all eyes towards Argos, which then became the centre 


1 B. B. Rogers The Birds of Aristophanes London 1906 p. v f.: ‘It is by far the 
longest of the extant comedies; and dealing as it does with a subject outside the ordinary 
range of the poet’s thoughts and language...it is obviously a comedy which must have been 
long in incubation, and could not (as was the case with the Peace) have been hastily put 
together to meet a particular emergency. Indeed there are not wanting indications from 
which we may surmise that it was taken in hand, if not immediately after the production 
of the Peace, at all events whilst the mind of Aristophanes was still filled with the topics 
and ideas which possessed it while he was engaged in the composition of the earlier play. 
In the vagrant Oracle-monger (xpyo“odbyos) of the Birds, with his prophecies of Bakis, 
his lust for a share of the owAdyxva, and finally his ignominious expulsion, we cannot fail to 
recognize the exact counterpart of Hierocles, the xpyopoddyos of the Peace. The 
description which Cinesias gives of the sources from whence the dithyrambic poets derived 
their inspiration is merely an amplification of a sarcasm placed previously in the mouth of 
Trygaeus; whilst the whole scheme of the proposed sacrifice on the stage, its preparation, 
interruption, and final abandonment, with the allusion to the predatory habits of the Kite, 
and to the unwelcome pipings of Chaeris, is substantially identical in the two plays. 

So again the two plays have an idyllic character which belongs to no other of the poet’s 
comedies: the innocent charms of a country life are depicted as they are depicted nowhere 
else; in each of them, and in them only, we hear the “sweet song” of the rérrié, and in 
each it is designated by its Doric name 6 dxéras, the chirruper. Here too, and no- 
where else in Aristophanes, the coaxing address ® de:Aaxpiev is employed; and although 
the Aeschylean phrase £ouOds lraXexrpuwy is found also in the Frogs, yet it there occurs 
in its natural place as part of a criticism on the style and the language of Aeschylus, while 
in each of these two plays it is introduced, apropos of nothing, in the Parabasis, as the 
sarcastic description of a showy military officer. And possibly the germ of the present 
drama may be discovered in the determination of Trygaeus mer’ dpvlOwy és xépaxas 
Badlgew [cp. av. 155, 753]. Minor coincidences, such as wodamds rd yévos, are very 
numerous, but are hardly worthy of mention. 

So again, although the Athenian dependencies on the coasts of Macedonia and Thrace 
were in a chronic state of disturbance, and were giving some trouble at this very time, 
yet the advice to the reckless young Athenian to ‘‘fly off to Thrace-ward regions and 
fight there” would seem more naturally adapted to a time when those regions were the 
chief seat of Athenian warfare, than to a time when the entire attention of the Athenian 
people was directed to the military operations in Sicily. And the very remarkable verbal 
allusions to the History of Herodotus would seem more suitable to a period when that 
History was still fresh in the hands and thoughts of the poet and his audience. 

But whatever weight may be due to these considerations, the comedy would of course 
not receive its final touches until it was about to be sent in to the Archon, in the winter 
of 415—414 B.C.’ 

T have quoted at length the wise words of Mr Rogers because they form the best 
reply to an objection raised by E. Wiist in the Jahkresbericht uber die Fortschritte der 
hlassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1923 cxcv. 1§1, who urges against me the contention of 
A. Ruppel Konzeftion und Ausarbeitung der Aristophanischen Komédien Darmstadt 1912 
‘dass der Dichter immer nur 3—4 Monate mit der Ausarbeitung eines Stiickes beschaftigt 
war’ (E. Wiist doc. cit. 1916—1918 clxxiv. 133). But such a rule was obviously open to 
exceptions. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Uber die Wespen des Aristophanes’ in 
the Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1911 p. 460 ff., rightly holding that the Kyon v. 
Labes trial of vesp. 894 ff. travestied the Kleon v. Laches trial of the year 425 B.C., infers 
that the play was planned three years before its performance in 422 (E. Wiist doc, czt. 
1916—1918 clxxiv. 132, 1§5)+ 
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of more than one new political combination’. The Argives in a sense 
held the balance between Athens and Sparta, a fact that the play- 
wright fully appreciated*» And at Argos there had been a deal of 
wobbling. The successive alliances of the Argives with the Athenians 
(420), with the Spartans (418), and with the Athenians again (417) 
must have been received at Athens with alternate outbursts of 
enthusiasm and disgust. What the Athenian ‘optimist, the Eze- 
pldes of the moment, really wanted was a staunch and loyal ally, 
a ‘trusty comrade,’ a Pisthétairos*, 

More than that. If, while the play was being drafted, popular 
attention was thus directed to Argos, it may fairly be surmised 
that Aristophanes’ castle-in-the-air Mephelokokkygta contained— 
inter alia*, no doubt—an allusion to the Argive Mount Kok- 
kygion® with its myth of Zeus the cuckoo®. Aristotle’ tells the story. 


1 See e.g. J. B. Bury 4 History of Greece London 1900 p. 458 ff., W. S. Ferguson in 
The Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1927 v. 256 ff. 

2 Aristoph. Zax 475 ff. ; 

8 That this is the true form of the name appears from Corg. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 
£723 on an architrave of Pentelic marble in the church of St Theodoros near the village 


of Marousi PISTOKAHE : PIEOCETAIPO : AOMONEYS (K. Meisterhans 


Grammatik der attischen Inschriften? Berlin 1900 p. 54). E. Wiist loc. cet. 1923 CXCV. 151 
deems this evidence ‘nicht zwingend.’ He is hard to please. 

4 A. Todesco‘KOKKT’ in Philologus 1914—1916 Ixxiii. 563—567 (an article which 
Prof. A. D. Nock kindly brought to my notice) thinks that Ne@edoxoxxuyla was a name in- 
vented by Aristophanes (Loukian. ver. Aést, 29), in accordance with Greek usage, to denote 
a chaos of clouds (av. 178) and a babble of. political intriguers (Ack. 598). ‘Ganz 
verniinftig wiirde auch diese neue Erklarung sein: Nepedoxoxxvyla sei die Idealstadt der 
schlauen Feiglinge, welche auf Kosten des Nachsten leben wollen. Wenn man besonders 
den Begriff der Schlauheit betont, so sind diese xéxxuyes die Demagogen, und wir sehen 
im Hintergrund die anderen Leute, die Athener, welche xexnvéres alle Prahlereien ernst 
nehmen.’ ; 

> A similar allusion to Argive topography occurs in Aristoph. av. 399 dao@avety év 
Opveats, where again the name is selected partly because it suggests birds (dpvea) and 
partly because the town was uppermost in the thoughts of the people owing to its capture 
by Athenians and Argives in 416 B.c. Miss R. E. White (Mrs N. Wedd) in the Class. 
Rev. 1904 xviil. roo f. finds the same point in av. 15 f. ds rbd’ Epacke ve» ppdcew Tov 
Trpéa | tov Exod’, 8s Spris éyever’ éx Tv dpvéwv and aptly defends the variation in the use 
of the article by citing Thouk. 6. 7 rods év ’Opveais...ol éx Trav’ Opvedr. 

Does the oracle in av. 967 f: GAN’ brav oikiowor Nbxoe wodtal Te Kopvac | ev rabr@ 7d 
peratd Koplydov xat Zexvavos,—| x.7.d. refer to the alliance of Argos, whose symbol was 
the wolf, with Corinth (Képw@os—xopuvn) ? 

F. Creuzer Symboltk und Mythologve* Leipzig and Darmstadt 1841 iii. 248 n. 2 saw 
that Nephelokokkygia stood in some relation to Mt Kokkygion or Thornax in Argolis 
(supra i. 135, ii. 893 n. 2), but thought that the topic might have been suggested to 
Aristophanes by the existence of another Mt Thornax near Sparta (sugra ii. 893 n. 2). 

8 Nilsson Afin.- Myc. Rel. p. 481 contributes an acute surmise : ‘Zeus often appears as 
a lover in the guise of a bird. As a swan he begot the Dioscuri at Sparta, at Argos it was 
said that in the shape of a cuckoo he deceived Hera and won her love on the Mountain of 
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the Cuckoo. I venture to guess that these myths, which appear in old Mycenaean 
centres, are remains of the Minoan belief that the gods appeared in the shape of birds.’ 

It must not, however, be forgotten that in the Old Slavonic area there was, or is said 
to have been, a fairly close parallel to the cuckoo-Zeus of Mt Kokkygion. J. Grimm 
Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 679 cites from the Polish 
chronicle of Prokosz the following remarkable account of a Slavic god Zywie: Chronicon 
Slavo-Sarmaticum...Procossti ed. H. Kownacki Varsaviae 1827 p. 113 ‘divinitati Zywie 
fanum exstructum erat in monte ab ejusdem nomine Zywiec dicto, ubi primis diebus 
mensis Maji innumerus populus pie conveniens precabatur ab ea, quae vitae auctor 
habebatur, longam et prosperam valetudinem. Praecipue tamen ei litabatur ab iis qui 
primum cantum cuculi audivissent, ominantes superstitiose tot annos se victuros quoties 
vocem repetiisset. Opinabantur enim supremum hunc universi moderatorem transfigurari . 
in cuculum ut ipsis annuntiaret vitae tempora: unde crimini ducebatur, capitalique poena 
a magistratibus afficiebatur, qui cuculum occidisset.’ This chronicle, which professed to 
be the work ‘ Procossid sec. X scriptoris,’ was denounced by Dobrowski in the Wiener 
Jahrtiicher d. Liter. xxxii. 77—80 as a pure fabrication and is described by A. Potthast 
Bibliotheca historica medii aevi® Berlin 1896 ii. 940 as ‘Ein unsauberes Machwerk des 
Przybystaw Dyamentowski (saec. xv1II).’? But J. Grimm of. cit. ii. 679 n. 1 protested that 
Dobrowski had gone too far: the chronicle, though not so old as s. x, ‘is at any rate 
founded on old traditions.’ Partial confirmation of the alleged statements of Prokosz may 
be found in those of J. Diugosz, a canon of Cracow who died in 1480 A.D. and has left 
what purports to be an account of the ancient Polish pantheon. According to the careful 
critique of A. Briickner in the Archiv fiir slavische Philologie 1892 xiv. 170 ff., Dtugosz 
did not invent the names of his divinities, but took them from old ritual folk-songs still 
current in the fifteenth century, dignifying inferior powers with the rank of gods and 
comparing them with the gods of Greece and Rome. Thus /esza=Iupiter, Lyada= Mars, 
Dsydzilelya=Venus, Nya= Pluto, Pogoda=Temperies, Zywye=deus vitae, Dzewana= 
Diana, Afarzyana=Ceres (L. Niederle Manuel de l’antiquité slave Paris 1926 ii. 152). 
Other Polish chroniclers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries complete the list by 
adding from a similar source the names Ze/ and Pole/, which M. de Miechow Chronica 
Polonorum a Lecho usque ad annum MDvi Cracoviae 1521 equated with Castor and 
Pollux (L. Niederle of. cit. ii. 153 n. 1). The relevant passages in Dtugosz are as 
follows: Io. Dtugossus Astoria Polonica Lipsiz 1711 1 (i. 34 A) ‘BABA, mons altissimus 
supra fluvium Sofa, herbas multiferas germinans, & oppido Zyvvzec imminens’ (sc. Zywiec 
on the Sola, some 40 miles south-west of Cracow), #5. 1 (i. 37 B) ‘Item Deus vite, quem 
vocabant Zywie.’ The fuller, but less authoritative, account of Prokosz is quoted, with 
various comments, by W. Mannhardt in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Mythologie und 
Sittenkunde 1855 iti. 230, J. Hardy in Zhe Folk-Lore Record 1879 ii. 85, C. Swainson 
The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 p. 121, O. Keller Die 
antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 66. C. de Kay Bird Gods New York 1898 p. 116 speaks 
of ‘a goddess Zywie’ etc. : he has misconstrued the Latin of Prokosz. 

Other considerations, which deserve to be weighed before the testimony of the 
chroniclers is rejected, are these. Thc name Zywye, which is akin to {4», vevere (Boisacq 
Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 120, Walde Lat. etym. Wérterb. p. 8461., F. Muller Jzn 
Altitalisches Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 211f.), recalls the Thracian or Thraco- 
Phrygian Erikepaios, whose name was interpreted as meaning {wodornp (sepra ii. 1024 f.). 
Again, the notion that the cuckoo is an ominous bird, which declares to men how many 
years they have to live etc., is wide-spread in Europe (see W. Mannhardt Joc. cit. 
p- 231 ff., J- Grimm of. cet. ii. 676 ff., J. Hardy Joc. cit. p. 86 ff., C. Swainson of. cit. 
p- 15 ff., L. Hopf 7hierorakel und Orakelthiere in alter und neuer Zeit Stuttgart 1888 
p. 154f., O. Keller of. cé¢. ii. 66). Typical are the folk-lines of Lower Saxony Aukuk 
vam haven, | wo lange sall ik leven? (J. F. Schuetze Holstetnisches Idiotikon, ein Beitrag 
zur Volkssittengeschichte Hamburg 1801 ii. 363), or those of Guernsey Coucou, cou-cou, dis 
mé | Combien d’ans je vivrai (Sir E. MacCulloch Guernsey Folk Lore ed. Miss E. F. Carey 
London 1903 p. 505, P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 iii. 200), or those of 
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Zeus, seeing Hera all by herself} was minded to consort with her. 
To secure her by guile, he transformed himself into a cuckoo and 
perched on a mountain, which had previously been called 7hrénax, 
the ‘Throne,’ but was thenceforward known as Kékkyz, the ‘Cuckoo.’ 
He then caused a terrible storm to break over the district. Hera, 
faring alone, came to the mountain and sat on the spot where there 
is now asanctuary of Hera Zeleza. The cuckoo flew down and settled 
on her knees, cowering and shivering at the storm. Hera out of pity 
covered it with her mantle. Thereupon Zeus changed his shape and 
accomplished his desire, promising to make the goddess his wedded 
wife. Pausanias? adds that Mount Kokkygion and Mount Pron over 
against it were topped by sanctuaries of Zeus and Hera respectively. 
Further’, he brings the myth into connexion with the famous cult 
of Hera at Argos. The temple-statue was a chryselephantine master- 
piece by Polykleitos. The goddess sat enthroned. On her head was 
a band decorated with figures of the Charites and the Horai. Jn one 
hand she held a pomegranate, about which a tale not rashly to be 
repeated was told; in the other she had a sceptre surmounted by 
a cuckoo, the subject of the foregoing myth. Strabo® says of this 
statue that, though in point of costliness and size it fell short of the 
colossal works of Pheidias, yet for sheer beauty it surpassed all 
others. Maximus Tyrius* in a few well-chosen epithets records the 


the modern Greek koko pov, kouxdKe pov, | xt dpryupokoukdt pov, | récous xpdvous Oe va Show; 
(J. Grimm of. cit. ii. 676 n. 3). Etienne de Bourbon, a thirteenth-century Dominican, 
states that the cuckoo-oracle was consulted on the first of May (A. Lecoy de la Marche 
Anecdotes historiques légendes et apologues tirés du recueil inédit a’ Etienne de Bourbon 
Paris 1877 § 52 p. 59 f., $356 p. 315)- Prokosz therefore may, after all, be right in what he 
tells us of the May-day celebration on Mt Zywiec. His further assertions, that the ruler 
of the world was believed to take the form of a cuckoo and that the killing of a cuckoo 
was a capital offence, cannot be controlled, but are at least consistent with one another 
and not ger se wholly incredible. Yet the cautious enquirer would do well to digest what 
Seemann in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens . Berlin—Leipzig 1933 
¥. 749751 has to say against e.g. W. Mannhardt’s attempt to treat the cuckoo as an 
animal form of Donar or Fré and C. L. Rochholz’ contention that St Gertrude with her 
cuckoo was ‘eine Stellvertreterin Freyas oder Idunas.’ 

? Aristot. frag. 287 (Fray. hist. Gr. ii. 190 f. Miiller) ap. schol. vet. Theokr. 15. 645 
Eudok. viol. 414* cited supra ii. 893 n- 2. . 

1 Paus. 2. 36. 2 quoted supra ii. 893 n. 2. 

2 Paus. 2.17. 4 7d dé dyadua THs” Hpas ert Opdvov KdOnrar weyéber wéya, xpvood péev Kai 
hépavros, IloduxAelrou € Epyov- Ereare 5€ ol arépavos Kdpiras Exwv kai “pas eretpyac- 
kévas, kal rv xeipv ry wey kaprov péper pods, 7H Se oxfmrpov. Ta pév odv és THY pordy 
—droppntérepos yap éorw 6 Abyos—ageioOw por Kéxxvya 5é éri TH oKATTpYH KAOFobai 
pase Aéyovres Tov Ala, dre Hpa mapOévov ris “Hpas, és rofrov rov bpvia addaryivat, Thy Se 
dre malyvtov Onpiioar, Supra ii. 893 n. 2. . 

3 Strab. 372. 

4 Max. Tyr. 14. 6 ri “Hpar, olay TlodvKdetros ’Apyelos ebecke, Nevxddevor, aoa 
myx, ebOrw, ebelwova, Baoixhv, LSpupévny. él xpva0d Opdvov. 
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effect produced by the ivory arms, the exquisite face, the gorgeous 
drapery, the queenly bearing, and the golden throne. Greek and 
Roman writers vied with each other in praising the sculptor’s 
creation. To cite but a single epigram, Martial! wrote: 


Thy toil and triumph, Polykleitos, stands— 

Hera, beyond the reach of Pheidias’ hands. 

Had Paris this sweet face on Ida seen, 

The judge convinced, the rivals scorned had been. 
Loved he not his own Hera’s form divine, 

Zeus might have loved the Hera that is thine. 


I need not labour the point. The myth was well known, and the 
statue immensely famous, What concerns us at the moment is the 
fact that the Argive Hera herself was worshipped expressly as Hera 
Bastleia*, Aristophanes, true to a long-established tendency of the 
mythopoeic mind, has split off the cult-title Bas#/eza and transformed 
it into a new and brilliant personality—the guas¢-Hera of Athens®. 
This bold stroke of genius* was necessitated and justified by the 


1 Mart. ep. 10. 89. : 

2 W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The Juscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 88 ff. no. 38, 
5t=J.de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 25 ff. no. 6, 5f.= 
P. Miillensiefen in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Juschr. iii. 1. 361 ff. no. 3637, 5 f.= Michel 
Recueil a’ Inscr. gr. no. 717, 5 f.= Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.3 no. 1026, §f. a liturgical 
calendar on a marble slab in lettering of s. iv—s. iii B.C. Sexdras’ “Hpac Apyelat “Hrelat 
Baothelar Sdyjadis xpird- x.7.A. (‘EXela=év fer, ‘in the marsh,’ cp. Alexis of Samos 
Jrag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 299 Miiller) af. Athen. 572 F “Adegts 5’ 6 Zduos ev deurépy 
"Qpwv Lamaxdv: ‘riv év Tapp 'Adpodirny, qv ol uev év Kaddwos xadofow, ol 6 év “Bex,” 
x.7-A. Paus. 8. 36. 6 at Megalopolis Ajunrpos xadoupévys ev Bree vads Te xat ddgos, 
Hesych. s.v. érela (édela cod.)*... xal”Hpa év Kirpy. xal”“Apreus év Meson (Meotvn 
cod.). See further O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 2819). 

The title as attached to the Argive Hera appears to be of long standing: Phovonis 
frag. 4 Kinkel af. Clem. Al. strom. 1. 24 p. t02, 23 f. "OAuumddos Bacrhelys, | “Hons 
"Apyeins (context cited supra i. 453 n. 8), Aisch. suppl. 296f. ILEA. wis ody redeur¢ 
Bactdéow velky rade; | XO. Body ry yuvaix’ €qxev’ Apyela Oebs. | x.7.d., Corp. inscr. Att. 
iii. 1 no. 172, § ff. on a taurobolic altar of Pentelic marble, to be dated c. 361—363 A.D. 
obros Kexpowlyv atyet rédw, ovros év “Apyet | vacerder, Bloroy puorixdy eb did-yur- | abd 
yap Kradodxos pu BactArntdos “Hons, | x.7.., gf. dadoixds we Képys, Baocd[yf]dos lepa 
onxGyv |"Hpas x\ctOpa pépwv, Bwydy tOnxe ‘Pén | x.7.4.=Kaibel Zpigr. Gr. no. 822, 5 ff, 
gf.=Cougny Auth. Pal. Append. 1. 283. 5 ff., of. (reading 7 avrd0c yap KAedoixos epu 
Basirntdos "Hons but 9 dadodxds ue xbpys Bagthijs Acos lepds qxow | x.7.d.). Soin Latin Sen. 
Ag. 349 ff., Apul. met. 6. 4. 

3 There appears to have been no temple of Hera at Athens till the time of Hadrian 
(Paus. 1. 18. 9), unless we reckon the ruined temple on the way from Phaleron to Athens, 
said to have been fired by Mardonios (Paus. 1. 1. 5, 10. 35- 2). 

4 Possibly not so original as we might suppose. I incline to think that Kratinos had 
hit upon a very similar idea. He is known to have dubbed Perikles Zeds (supra i. 280, iii- 
32 f., cp. ii. 816 n. 1) and Aspasia “Hpa, if not also Tépayvos or Tupavvodalpwr (Meineke 
Frag. com, Gr. ii. 61 f., 147 ff., supra iii. 32 n. 5). When, therefore, we read in schol. 
Aristoph. av. 1536 gore 5¢ xai rapa Kparivy 4 Bacidea, it is tempting to conclude that 
Kratinos spoke of Perikles and Aspasia as the Zeus and the Hera BaofAewa of Athens. 
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A lkythos from Ruvo. ri 2 i sum : f Paris wi i i 
ey uvo, now in the British Museum: the Judgment of Paris with the Argive Hera as prize-winner. 
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whole plot of the bird-comedy. The bird-Zeus was the mate of Hera 
Bastleia: Pisthetairos must follow suit. The sceptre, of which we 
hear so much in the course of the play4, was perhaps directly sug- 
gested by the cuckoo-sceptre of the Argive Hera*. 

‘I end by anticipating an objection. Aristophanes (it may be 
urged), lover of old-fashioned Athens as he was, would not have 
appealed to an Athenian public by thus dwelling on a virtually 
foreign cult. Still less (I shall be told) could he have assumed in 
his work-a-day audience familiarity with or appreciation of a cult- 
statue carved by an alien sculptor for a Peloponnesian town. The 
objection may be met, or at least minimised, by the consideration 
of a certain red-figured /ékythos from Ruvo, now in the British 
Museum, which—if I am not in error—makes it probable that this 
very statue was known and admired by ordinary folk at Athens in 
the days of Aristophanes. The vase-painting (pl. xi)4, which is 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with our play, represents 
a frequent subject—the judgment of Paris. To our surprise, however, 
the central goddess is not Aphrodite but Hera, who sits on a throne 
raised by a lotos-patterned base. As befits a ‘Queen, she wears 
a high decorated stephdne and holds in her left hand a long sceptre 
tipped by a cuckoo with spread wings. Her feet rest on a footstool, 
and beside the further arm of her throne is an open-mouthed panther 
sitting on its hind legs’. Advancing towards her comes Nike with 


G. Loeschcke Vermutungen sur griechischen Kunstgeschichte und zur Topographic 
Athens Dorpati Livonorum 1884 pp. 14—~-24, followed by O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 44 f., would identify the Baci\eca of Kratinos and Aristophanes with the 
Meter of the Athenian market-place, protectress of the Buuleutérion. 

1 Aristoph. av. 480, 635f., 1534f., 1600f., 1626 f., 1631. . 

2 Cp. Aristoph. av. 508 ff. jpxov 3” obrw opbdpa tiv dpxhy dor’, et Tis Kal Baocredor | 
& rais rédeow Tov “ENAijvwvr ’Ayapéuvov 7 Mevddaos, | ex? trav cxfrrpwv éxdOnr’ dps 
neréxww 5 7. Swpodoxoln with 26. 504 Alydrrov 8 ad cal Powlkys rdons xbxxvg Bactheds Fv. 
It is important to note that both Egypt (Epaphos, Memphis, Libye, Belos, Anchinoe, 
Aigyptos, Danaos, etc.) and Phoinike (Agenor, Kadmos, Phoinix, etc.) play a large part 
in the mythology of the early kings of Argos. ; 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 61 no. F 109, Gerhard Ant. Bildw. p. 289 f. pl. 43, Welcker 
Alt, Denkm. v. 410 no. 61 pl. B, 3, Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Hera p. 140 ff. (B) Atlas 
pl. ro, 1 and ra. 

* The vase, when I first saw it, had been very skilfully repainted so as to appear quite 
complete. My friend Mr H. B. Walters kindly had it cleaned for me with ether (Sept. 29, 
1910), and thus fixed the exact limits of the restoration. I was therefore enabled to publish in 
the Ridgeway volume (szra p. 44 n. 1) for the first time an accurate drawing of the design 
by that excellent draughtsman, the late Mr F. Anderson. The present plate is reproduced 
from his coloured drawing to a larger scale. 

5 The panther appears to be a variant of the lion, which on other vases representing 
the judgment of Paris precedes (Welcker 4/4. Denkm.v. 388 no. 22) or is carried by Hera 
(éd. db. v. 398 f. no. 52 pl. B, 2, Furtwangler Vasensamml, Berlin ii. 716 ff. no. 2536, 
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a palm-branch1. In front of her sits Paris; behind stands Hermes; 
above are Athena and Aphrodite—all with their usual attributes. 
It seems clear that the vase-painter, wishing to give an individual 
turn to a common type?, has made Paris award the prize of beauty, 
not—as tradition prescribed—to Aphrodite, nor even—as patriotism 
might suggest—to Athena, but to Hera, the Hera of Polykleitos, 
The rival goddesses are relegated to the far corners of the scene, 
and the chef-d’euvre of the sculptor queens it in the centre. Doubtless 
the vase-painter showed his ingenuity by treating the pomegranate 
in Hera’s hand as if it were the apple of discord that Paris had just 
presented to the fairest. In short, the vase as a whole forms an 
amusing parallel to the epigram by Martial already quoted. 

But whether the second half of the name Nephelo-kokkygia was 
or was not inspired by the Argive cult, it is certain that the first half 
owed much to the common Greek conception of Zeus enthroned 
above the clouds. Above them rather than upon them. Prometheus, 
arriving in Cloudland, is terribly afraid that Zeus will see him 
‘from above®’” Hence his ludicrous umbrella. And Pisthetairos, 
aspiring to the home and the very couch of Zeus, must needs bear 
his bride upwards from the celestial city on pinions that soar to yet 
higher heights’. After all, that is as it should be. The clouds, if 
strictly described, are of the aér; and the aér is a lower stratum 
than the azthér®, The realm of the sky-god was rightly pictured by 


Homer as 
Broad heaven in the azthér and the clouds®, 


(d) The Clouds personified in Cult and Myth. . 


From the ritual of Zeus A#¢aios we have inferred that in early 
days Greek rain-makers clothed themselves in sheep-skins by way 


Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 141 ff. (mM) Atlas pl. 10, 7, Tiirk in Roscher Lex. Afyth. 
iii, 1615 fig. 6) and is usually explained as symbolising the sovereignty of Asia (Eur. 770. 
927 f., Isokr. Hel, 41, a/ib.). These adjuncts recall another statue of Hera at Argos: Tert. 
de cor, mil. 7 Tunoni vitem Callimachus induxit (perhaps the seated Hera Nuugevopévy at 
Plataiai, made by Kallimachos (Paus. 9. 2. 7)). ita et Argis signum eius palmite redimitum, 
subiecto pedibus eius corio leonino, insultantem ostentat novercam de exuviis utriusque 
privigni (sc. Dionysos and Herakles). 

1 Mr H. B. Walters in the Brzt. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 61 says: ‘ Before Hera hovers 
Iris or Niké, with wings spread,’ etc. But, if Nike were hovering in the air, her feet 
would point downwards: see e.g. F. Studniczka Die Siegesgottin Leipzig 1898 pl. 3, 19 ff. 

2 Cp. P. Gardner 4 Grammar of Greek Art London 1905 pp. 244--253=7d. The 
Principles of Greek Art New York 1914 pp- 297—309- 

3 Aristoph. av. 1551 dvwOer, cp. 2b. 1509. 

4 Id. ib. 1759 ff. 

5 Supra i. 101 f. pl. ix, 2. 

§ 71. 15. 192 (cited supra i. 25 n. 5, iii. 34). 
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of copying the fleecy clouds’. Such a usage goes some way towards 
explaining another drama of exceptional brilliance®, the Clouds of 
Aristophanes; for he, in common with all the writers of old Attic 
comedy, was largely indebted for his choruses to the mimetic dances 
of the past’. The Clouds, however, to whom the Aristophanic 
Sokrates would introduce his elderly pupil and initiate, Strepsiades, 
are not mere masses of vapour that the magician can coax into 
sending a shower, butrather august, and indeed divine, personifications 
of the same: 


Old man sit you still, and attend to my will, and hearken in peace to my 
prayer, 

O Master and King, holding earth in your swing, O measureless infinite 
Air; 

And thou glowing Ether, and Clouds who enwreathe her with thunder, and 
lightning, and storms, 

Arise ye and shine, bright Ladies Divine, to your student in bodily forms‘. 


Sokrates speaks of them as ‘our deities®,’ and again as ‘heavenly 
Clouds, great goddesses®.’ Strepsiades, taking his cue, salutes them 


1 Supra p. 31 f. 

2 When first exhibited at the Dionysia of 423 B.c. the NegéAac of Aristophanes gained 
only the third prize, being beaten by the IIvrivn of Kratinos and the Kévvos of Ameipsias— 
a judgment hard to understand. We have the play in part rewritten, a second edition 
which was never staged (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Mimchen 
1912 i. 422f.), being either ‘composed to be read and not to be acted’ (B. B, Rogers in his 
ed. 1916 p. xii), or planned for performance some time after 421 B.C. (G. M. Bolling ‘The 
two recensions of The Clouds’ in Class. Philol. 1920 xv. 83 ff., reported in the Beri. 
philol. Woch. Juli 30, 1921 p. 736). 

5 So at least I have argued in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1894 xiv. 163 ff. Note that the 
choreutaé impersonating the Clouds are likened to spread fleeces (7b, 343 eltacw -yoov 
éploow merrauévoit). Why attention is drawn to their noses (6. 344 abrac dé pivas 
&xovow), is not quite clear. The schol. ad loc. says eloehyrUOact yap ob rod yxopod 
wrpocwmreia wepixeluevor peydhas exovra pivas cal dddws yedoia kai doxjuova. The sequel 
(nub. 346 ff.) of course shows that the Greeks, like other children, formed fancy-pictures 
in the sky and took the clouds to be a Centaur, a leopard, a wolf, a bull—in fact, as 
Lowell puts it, ‘Insisted all the world should see | camels or whales where none there 
. be!’ But that is hardly the import of fives. I should rather suppose that the Nephelai 
are entirely wrapped in fleeces except for their nostrils. Cp. the use of ve@éA7 in Greek 
(Hesych. s.v. @dpn) and zebula in Latin (De Vit Zaz. Lex. s.v. ‘nebula’ § g) for a thin, 
flowing garment, or of ‘cloud’ in English for a voluminous woollen scarf (J. A. H. 
Murray 4 New English Dictionary Oxford 1893 ii. 526 s.v. ‘Cloud’ § 8). 

‘ Aristoph. wd. 263 ff. trans. B. B. Rogers EQ. eddnuciv xph Tov mpecBirny Kai Tijs 
ebyfis éraxovev. | & déoror’ dvat, duérpyr’ Arp, ds Execs Thy yaw peréwpor, | Aaumpds 7” 
AlOtp, ceuval re Geat Negpédrac Bpovrnorxepavva:, | &pOnre, pdvnr’, & Séowowar, TE 
dpovrisTH peréwpor, 

5 Id. tb, 252f. ZO. xai tuyyevéo@ar tats Nepédacow és déOyous, | tats jperéparoe 
balnoow ; 

§ 7d. ib. 315 f. ZT. wey hpgval twés clow; | DQ. Hecor’, dA’ odpdvias Neddrar, peydrar 
Geal dvdpacw dpyois. 
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as ‘Queens over all1.’ Sokrates outdoes even this by declaring that 
the Clouds are ‘the only goddesses’, the rest being pure rubbish?, 
Zeus? There’s no such person®. But the Clouds themselves are 
more orthodox, and in their pardbasis begin by invoking four gods 
with whom they are specially concerned—Zeus, Poseidon, Aither 
their father, and Helios. It would seem that Aristophanes, who 
throughout the play is presenting the grossest caricature of Sokrates, 
has foisted upon him a worship of the Clouds more properly belonging 
to Orphic votaries, The comedian of course accounts that way for 
Sokrates’ nebulous notions and shifty morals® But the Orphists, 
who from of old had been devotees of nature, were perfectly serious. 
Their hymns to Zeus Keratnios and to Zeus Astrdpios are im- 
mediately followed by another to the Clouds, which is prefaced by 
the rubric that the proper burnt-offering to be made is myrrh, and 
continues: 


Clouds of the air, that nurture the crops, and that roam in the sky, 
Parents of rain, driven wide o’er the world by the blasts of the wind, 
Brimful of thunder and fire, loud-roaring, of watery ways, 

Ye that make horror of sound in the echoing bosom of air, 

Rent by the winds or charging amain with a crash and a clap, 

You I beseech, that are clad in the dew, and that breathe in the breeze, 
Send us the showers to nurture the crops of our Mother the Earth® 


Adoration of the Clouds, though perhaps connectible with other . 


1 Jd. tb. 356 f. ZT. xalpere rolvuv, d déorowat’ xal viv, elrep Twi Kary, | odpavounKkn 
phtare xdpol puvhy, & rapBactreca, 

2 Td. tb. 365 IQ. abra: yap rot pévar eloi Ocal: radra Sé wdvr’ éori prAvapos. 

3 Ja. 16. 366 f. ZT. 6 Leds & tiv, pépe, wpds ris Tis, obAvwacos ov Gebs earw; | IQ. 
motos Leds; od uh Anphoes: 088° gor Lebs. Supra ii. 2. Cp. nub. 380f. ZT. Aivos; rovrt 
w eerie, | 6 Zeds ovx wv, add’ dvr’ adbrod Aivos vurl Bacirebwv, 818 f. ZT. idov +y’ ldod 
AC ’Odbpmiov: ris uwplas: | ray Ala vopitew, dvra THrcKovTovl, 827 ZT. odk ~ocrw, @ 
Gedimmlin, Leds. PEI. add ris; | ZT. Atvos Bacthever, rav Al’? eEedAnAakwds, 1469 ff. 
@EI. ldod ye Ala Ilarpgov: ws dpyxaios ef. | Leds ydp ris Eorw; UT. €orw. DEL. ovk &o7’, 
otk, émel | Atvos Bactheder, Tov AU éEednAaxds. 

4 Jd. ib. 563 ff. dypddovra pev Oedv | Zijva répavvoy és xopdv | rpdra ucyay xixMjoxe: | 
rov re peyaoderA Tpallyns Taplay, | yas Te Kal GAwupas Pardalons dyproy poydeuThy- | xal 
peyaddvupov nyérepov rarép’, | Al@épa ceuvdrarov, ProOpéupova wavrwv: | Tov 0? imrrovday, 
8s drep|Adumpos axriow xaréxer | ys wédov, udyas év Geots | év Ovyrotal re Saluwr. The 
antistrophé (595 ff.) invokes Apollon of Mt Kynthos, Artemis of Ephesos, Athena of 
the Akropolis, and Dionysos of Mt Parnassos—another quartet of deities likely to be 
interested in Clouds. 

5 Td. tb. 316 ff. 

6 Orph. 4. Meph. 21 NEGOQN, Ouplapa cytbpvav. 1 ff. jéptac (so E. Abel for #épcot) 
vepédat, xaptroTpigor, obpavétAayxra, | 6uBpordxot, tvorjow (soG. Hermann for rvowiow) 
Adavrépevar xara xbcpov, | Spovratar, rupseccat, éplBpomor, typoxéXevOot (so Hermann for 
UépoxéAevOor), | Hépos (so Hermann for dépos) év xéAty wdrayov ppikdde’ (so Hermann for 
ppikain) Exovoat, | rvebpacw dyticracra éemdpouddny rarayeioat, | twas viv Niropat, 
Spocoetnoves, eOrvoor atpas, | réurew xapworpdpous SuBpous éml wyrépa yaiay. 
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points of Orphic doctrine’ and apt to recrudesce in popular 
practice®, was naturally ridiculed as fatuous and futile*. But that wasa 
reproach which it shared with the highest conception of the Hebrews‘. 
Christianity itself has cherished, not only the recollection of ‘a cloud 
that overshadowed them®’ and ‘a cloud’ that ‘received him out of 
their sight,’ but also the anticipation of ‘another mighty angel come 
down from heaven, clothed with a cloud’,’ and the final vision of 
‘a white cloud, and upon the cloud one...like unto the Son of man®.’ 


1 The Rhapsodic theogony spoke of the world-egg as ‘the cloud’ (Orph. frag. 60 Kern 
ap. Damask. quaest. de primis principtis 123 (i. 317, 2f. Ruelle) quoted supra ii. 1024, 
where P. R. Schuster’s cj. xeAvgnv for vepédny is clever, but improbable). The Justinian 
recension of the Orphic Aia@fxaz (Orph. frag. 245 Kern af. pseudo-Lust. Mart. de monarchia 
2.105 A—B (i. 116 Otto)==pseudo-lust. Mart. cohortatio ad gentiles 15. 15 (i. 50, 52 
Otto)) has the following impressive passage: 13 ff. o¥d¢ ris 00" Erepos xwpls peyddou 
Bassdjjos (so Clem. Al. strom. 5. 14 p. 416, 4 Stahlin and most codd. of the cohortatio. 
peyddowo dvaxros most codd. of the de monarchia and codd. C. E. of the cohortatio). | 
atrov 5’ ody dpdw: mepl yap vépos éorhpixrat. | maow yap Ovnrots Ovnral Kdpar ciciv év 
boos, | doGevées 5” lode Ala rdv révrwy pedéovra. The Aristobulian recension of the 
work (Orph. frag. 247 Kern ag. Aristoboul. in Euseb, praep. ev. 13. 12. 5 =the ‘Theo- 
sophia Tubingensis’ of Aristokritos (?) (see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 976) published by K. Buresch A7avos Leipzig 1889 p. 112 ff.) has 
line 20 adrév 3’ obx dpbw- rept yap vépos éorhpixra in a different context. Another passage 
of the Aca@fxa: (Orph. frag. 248a Kem af. Clem. Al. stvom. 5. 14 p. 411, 4 and 10 
Stuhlin=Euseb. fraep. ev. 13. 13. 52) invokes the supreme deity 6 ds kweis dvduous, 
vepédryor d¢ mavra Kadvrrers, and again 12 ods xetmav Wuxpatow erepxouevos vedéAacow. 
The Awdexaernpldes (Orph. frag. 256 Kern) state that, when Iupiter is in Virgo, the year 
will bring pestilence etc. xat xepavvoBbro vedéhar 7a oméppara Karaxatcovot (the MSS. 
read kepavvoBbra: and xaraxatoet. J. Heeg cj. 75é xepavvoBbra vepédat<xard xapmov > 
éxavoav), The same poem elsewhere, in an imitation of Hes. 0.d, 504 ff., says: rodAat 
8 odpavder xal éraprées x vedehawy | rhuos émbpyuvrar prryois xai Sévdpeaw ddrors | odpect 
re oxorédois Te Kal dvOpwrwy (Heinsius cj. dvOpdmass) épcOduors | wyyudldes kal Eoovrac 
dpedées (Orph. frag. 270 Kern af. Tzetz. in Hes. 0.d. 502). 

2 Tert. aol. 24 colat alius deum, alius Jovem, alius ad caelum manus supplices tendat, 
alius ad aram Fidei, alius, si hoc putatis, nubes numerat orans, alius lacunaria, alius suam 
animam deo suo voveat, alius hirci. Cp. 76. 40 caelum apud Capitolium quaeritis, nubila 
de laquearibus exspectatis. 

8 Hor. ars poet. 230 aut, dum vitat humum, nubes et inania captet, Pers. sat. 5. 7 
grande locuturi nebulas Helicone legunto. 

4 Tuv. 14. 96f. quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem | nil praeter nubes et caeli 
numen adorant. J. Rendel Harris St. Paul and Greek Literature (Woodbrooke Essays, 
No. 7) Cambridge 1927 p. 17 f. would correct Col. 2. 23 év é0edoOpaoxelg xal rarevoppootyy 
kai ddecdig cwparos: ‘if we restore év vepedoOpnoxelg we shall have an expression capable 
of explanation from Aristophanes ; the worship of angels is, like the new religion in the 
Greek comedy, a worship of the clouds.’ /zfra p. 432 n. 9. See further Ducange Gloss. 
med. et inf. Graec. i. 994 5.U. vepopavrela, who cites from Damask. v. Jsid. ap. Phot. d2b/. 
Pp» 349b 13 ff. Bekker the queer tale of the cloud-seer Anthousa, of Aigai in Kilikia, who 
saw a cloud like a Goth swallowed up by a cloud like a lion and divined that Asper 
leader of the Goths would be slain by Leon. 

5 Mark 9. 7. ® Acts I. 9. 

7 Rev, 10. 1. Cp. Verg. den. 10. 633 f. (luno) caelo se protinus alto | misit agens 
hiemem nimbo succincta per auras. 

8 Rev. 14. 14. 
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For, after all, a cloud may symbolise mystery as well as mystifica- 
tion; and what began as a ximbus may end as a glory}, 

Nephele, the personified Cloud, figures in one or two Greek 
myths which deserve attention. Pherekydes of Athens (or Leros?), 
the earliest Attic prose-writer (floruit 454/3 B.C.), tells the tale of 
Kephalos and Prokris in the following form’: 


Kephalos, the son of Deioneus, married Prokris, the daughter of Erechtheus, 
and dwelt at Thorai*. Wishing to make trial.of his wife, he went abroad—it is 
said—and left her for the space of eight years® while she was yet a bride. After 
that, he adorned and disguised himself and, coming to his house thus tricked 
out, persuaded Prokris to receive him and consort with him. Prokris, eyeing 

_ his adornment and seeing that Kephalos was a very handsome man, lay with 
him. Thereupon Kephalos revealed himself and took Prokris to task. However, 
he made it up with her, and sallied forth to the chase. As he did this repeatedly, 
Prokris suspected that he had intercourse with another woman. So she summoned 
the serving-man and asked if he knew aught of it. The thrall said he had seen 
Kephalos repair to the top of a certain mountain and often exclaim ‘O Nephele®, 
come to me!’—that was all he knew. Prokris on hearing it went to that 
mountain-top and hid herself. Then, when she heard him saying the same words, 
she ran towards him. Kephalos, seeing her, was seized with sudden madness 
and, on the spur of the moment, struck Prokris with the javelin in his hand and 
slew her. Then he sent for Erechtheus and gave her a costly burial. 


Schwenn? in a recent discussion of the myth very justly observes 
that Nephele here must be a flesh-and-blood personification, not a 
mere amorphous vapour. Ovid® goes off on a wrong tack, when he 


1 The #iméus of Christian art has a long history of its own, on which see L. Stephani 
Nimbus und Strahlenkranz St Petersburg 1859 pp. 1—140 (extr. from the Mémoires de 
? Académie des Sciences de St.- Pétersbourg, vi Série. Sciences politiques, histoire, philologie. 
ix. 361—g00), E. Venables in Smith—Cheetham Dect. Chr. Ant. ii. 1398—1402, 
H. Mendelsohn Der Hetligenschein in der ttalienischen Maleret seit Giotto Berlin 1903 
pp. I—23 with figs., A. Kriicke Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der frithchrist- 
lichen Kunst Strassburg 1905 pp. 1—145 with 7 photographic pls (= Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes Heft 35), G. Gietmann ‘Nimbus’ in The Catholic Encyclopedia New York 
IgI1 xi. 80—83. Older monographs are Behmius De Nimbis Sanctorum (cited by Venables) 
and J. Nicolai Désgutsztio de Nimbts antiquorum, Imaginibus Deorum, imperatorum olim, 
& nunc Christi, Apostolorum & Marie Capitibus adpictis (Jena) 1699 pp. I—151- 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der sriechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 454 f. 

® Pherekyd. frag. 77 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. gof. Miiller)=/frag. 34 (Frag. gr. Hist, i. 71 
Jacoby) af. schol. M.V. Od. 11. 321, cp. Eustath. 2 Od. p. 1688, 20 ff. 

+ Schol. Od. 11. 321 has év rH Qoptéwy (sc. pudg). F. G. Sturz cj. év re Oopidwy 
(sc. Sum). C. Miiller, after P. K. Buttmann, would read év rq Qopixy (se. Syuw). 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, followed by F. Jacoby, prints év rj Gop<a>idwv. 

5 A significant period, one ‘great year’ (supra i. 540 n. I, ii. 240 ff.). 

8 Codd. M. V4. of schol. Od. 11. 321 read & vedéda, which is accepted by F. Jacoby. 
Eustath. zz Od. p. 1688, 27 has & vegéAy, and so P. K. Buttmann in schol. Od. 11. 321- 
C. Miiller prints & Negéda. 

7 Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 218. 

8 Ov. ars am. 3. 697 ff., met. 7. 811 ff. 


Plate XIl 





Kratér in the British Museum: the death of Prokris. 


See page 73 n. 5. 
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substitutes aura, the cool breeze beloved by the hunter. And 
Hyginus! makes confusion more confounded by importing Aurora 
from the myth of Heos. Schwenn, however, has not perceived that 
the story as a whole involves a modified mixture of two folk-tale 
motifs. J. G. von Hahn? long since pointed out that Prokris, who 
first succumbs to the trinkets of a stranger and later lives with him 
as his wife, illustrates one variety of wezbliche Kauflichkett. This has 
been crossed with the ‘ Melusine’-formu/a* of a mortal man, who is 
unfaithful to a more-than-mortal woman and is therefore deserted 
by her and punished for his offence. Such stories ultimately go back 
toa very primitive type of tale which, according to Sir James Frazer‘, 
has its roots in a totemic taboo. Be that as it may, it certainly 
seems probable that in the original version Nephele the cloud- 
goddess bestowed her favours upon Kephalos and was jealous of 
his relations to the mortal wife Prokris. Her death was his punish- 
ment—a scene graphically portrayed on a red-figured kratér with 
columnar handles now in the British Museum (pl. xii)® 
Essentially similar is the myth of Athamas® He too deserted 
the goddess Nephele for a mortal wife, and was punished by a 
drought for his desertion. Again the tale has come down to us with 


1 Hyg. fad. 189. 

2 J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Mérchen Leipzig 1864 i. 47 gives as 
his sixth formula: ‘Eine Jungfrau giebt fiir Kostbarkeiten in dreimaliger Steigerung ihre 
Reize Preis und verliert dabei ihr Magdthum a) durch Ueberlistung, 8) bewusster 
Weise, und muss sich mit dem Kaufer vermahlen.’ 

3 J. G. von Hahn of. cét. i. 45 second formula: ‘Der Mann fehlt, und die nicht zum 
Menschengeschlecht gehérende Frau verlasst ihn entweder: a) fiir immer, ohne dass er 
ihr zu folgen versucht. b) oder er sucht sie in ihrer fernen Heimath auf und verbindet 
sich mit ihr,’ C. S. Burne 7he Handbook of Folklore London 1914 p. 344 no. 2, P. Saintyves 
Les contes de Perrault et les récits paralleles: leurs origines Paris 1923 pp. 420—-427. 

* Frazer Golden Bough*: The Dying God pp. 129g—131. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 294 no. E 477, Inghirami Vas. fit. iii. 18 ff. pl. 205, 
J. Millingen Ancient Unedited Monuments Series i London 1822 p. 35 fi. pl. 14, Harrison 
Myth. Mon. Anc, Ath. p. \xixf. fig. 14, A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1103 fig. 3, 
G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1g02 p. 167 fig. 86, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasen- 
maler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 416 no. 7 (attributed to the painter of the 
Naples Hephaistos-4ratér (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 285 f. no. 2412)). My 
pl. xii is from a photograph by the Official Photographer. In the centre Prokris collapses 
on the mountain-side. She wears a short chztén, and attempts to pluck the unerring javelin 
from her bare breast. As her eyes close in death, a soul-bird escapes from her into the 
air. From the right advances her father Erechtheus, wearing Azmdtion and wreath, one 
hand holding a long sceptre, the other outstretched in dismay. On the left stands 
Kephalos with ch/amys and pétasos. He raises his left hand to his forehead with a gesture 
of despair, and rests his right on a club, while he holds his hound Lailaps by a leash. No 
other representation of the scene is known. 

8 Supra i. 414 ff. 
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much admixture and amplification. A. H. Krappe? has analysed it, 
in my opinion successfully, and has shown that it combines, not 
only the old Greek belief in the king’s responsibility for the crops 
and the old Greek custom of sacrificing him or his son in time of 
famine, but also a whole bunch of folk-tale #ot#/s—the jealousy of 
the heavenly wife (‘Melusine?’),the wicked step-mother (‘ Briiderchen 
und Schwesterchen®*), and the helpful animal (‘ Einauglein, Zweiaug- 
lein und Dreiauglein*’). 

A curious modification of this union between a mortal man and 
the cloud-goddess may be detected in sundry other myths. It would 
seem that the ancient mating of man with goddess struck the later 
Greeks as blasphemous. They therefore said that such and such 
a hero had become enamoured of such and such a goddess, but that 
Zeus had substituted for her a phantom made out of cloud. Thus 
Endymion, in the Hesiodic poem entitled The Great Eotaz*, was 
raised to heaven by Zeus and fell in love with Hera, but was deluded 
by a cloud-phantom and cast down to Hades® Similarly, when 
Ixion paid court to Hera, Zeus, according to the usual version’, or 


1 A. H. Krappe ‘The Story of Phrixos and Modern Folklore’ in Folk-Lore 1923 
xxxiv. 141—147. Jd. ‘La légende d’Athamas et de Phrixos’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1924 
xxxvii. 381-389 discusses some remaining difficulties in this complex tale and proposes 
(2d. p. 385) to reconstitute its final form as follows: ‘ Athamas répudie Néphélé et épouse 
une femme mortelle, qui lui donne plusieurs enfants. Jalouse de sa rivale qu'elle hait, 
Néphélé provoque une famine, sachant que par ce moyen le fils de sa rivale sera immolé 
a l’autel. Pour sauver son enfant d’une mort terrible, la pauvre mére se suicide et 
devient une divinité bienveillante.’ 

2 Supra p. 73 N. 3. 

3 A. Aarne Verseichnis der Méarchentypen (Communications edited for the Folklore 
Fellows by J. Bolte, K. Krohn, A. Olrik, C. W. v. Sydow. No. 3) Helsinki rgro p. 19 f. ~ 
no. 450, J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm Leipzig 1913 i. 79 ff. no. 11. 

4 A. Aarne of. cit. p. 23 no. 511, J. Bolte—G. Polivka og. cét. Leipzig 1918 iii. 60 ff. 
no. 130. 

.5 A. Rzach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 1204 f., W. Christ Geschichte der 
eviechischen Litteratur’ Miinchen 1912 i. 123 f. 

® Hes. frag. 160 Kinkel, 148 Rzach, ag. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 57 év dé rats peyddous 
*Holats \éyerat Tov Evduplwva, dvevex Ojvac bd rob Auds els obpavdv, épacbdvra de" Hpas elddhy 
wapadoyioOjvat [Tov Epwra (om. H. Keil)] vepédns xai éxBdnbévra xaredGeiv els" Atdou= Eu- 
dok. viol. 344. 

7 P. Weizsicker in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 766 ff., R. Wagner 24. iii. 180 f. The 
principal sources are: Pind. Pyth. 2. 25 ff. edyevéoor yap wapd Kpovidacs | yuxdy éddv 
Blorov, uaxpdv odx bméuewev bABov, pawondvats ppaclv |“Hpas 87 épdooaro, ray Aids ebval 
Adxov | wodvyabées: ddXd vw VBprs els dudrav swepdgavoy | dpoev, 36 ff. éwel vepéAg Tape- 
Adéaro, | Weddos yAuKd pedérwv, Aidpis avjp* | elbos yap brepoxwrdtTg wpéwev obpanay (so 
A. Boeckh, C. A. M. Fennell, Sir J. E. Sandys with codd. D. E. cett. T. Bergk, followed 
by B. L. Gildersleeve and W. Christ, cj. Oupavdav. T. Mommsen, followed by O. Schroder, 
reads Oupavida, cp. schol. vet. ad loc. rod odpaviov Kpévov) | @uyarépt Kpdvou" dvre d6\0r 
aire Géoar | Znvos wadduat, Kadov wijua. x.T-A., schol. Ap. Rhod. 3. 62 éhehoas obv 6 Zevs 
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Hera herself, according to some’, fashioned a cloud-figure, by whom 
Ixion became the father of Kentauros?. 
An instructive case is that of the hero? Iasion, who lay with 


dyrlfer abrév- Kal ayvicbels ipaeOn ris “Hpas. 6 dé Leds vepédnv dpoudsoas "Hpg wapaxorpiter 
air@, Diod. 4. 69 rédos 8’ tard rod Atds xara rods pious ayvicbels, Apdcbn wer THs” Hpas 
xal karerédpnoev Smép cuvovcias Aéyous woreioOat. erecta Tov pev Ala efdwrov roujoarra 
rijs “Hpas vepédnv dEamoorethat, Tov d¢ "Iklova ri vepéry peyevTa yervijcat Tovs dvouatouevous 
Kerratpous dvOpwrogpuels, 70 rwés 5¢ Adyouor rods éx NegéAns xal "Iélovos yevyndévras 
Kevravpous rpwrous immede émcxeiphoavras ‘Immoxevratpous wvoudoOa x.7.d., Loukian. 
dial, dor. 6. 4 (Zeus to Hera) eldwdov éx vepédns whacdpevos adTp cot Suolov ... Tapakara- 
kMlvwper adr pépovres x.7-A. with schol. ad Joc. (i. 216 T. Hemsterhuys—J. F. Reitz) 
obros 6€ dxédaaros dv qpacbn” Hpas, 7 dviyyede rp Aut. 6 <6é (¢ns, M. du Soul) > doxipatwr 
abrdy dreixace vepédny TH “Hoa, 5 ulyvuras ltlwv, cal move? waida Ta pev dvOpwrou Exovra 
Ta 8 iwrov, ad’ ob ‘Immoxévraupo, schol. V. Od. 21. 303 "Itiwy 6 Adds mais... da ris 
éupurov kaxlas éwelpage rov ris “Hpas ydapov. browretcaca be 4 Beds dviveyxe TH Ad rhy 
"Télovos NUacay. 6 dé évOvpovpevos Shp wddAw Toro TaUrny Spav diaBddAdoveay rods éf avrod 
yevernuevous, Ex twos Suws émcrexvnoews THs "IElovos éwreiparo yvapuns. ockowdv dé eipe rd 
adybés. vepédnv yap”Hpg wapexdoas pdynv év ry Oaddpy Tod “lélovos xarédurer, 6 dé ds 
"Hpay éBidoaro...ylverat dé ex ris vepéAns wails "Iklovos dupuys 7a pev Kardrepa pépy THs 
bayrpos Exwv: al yap vepédat trots eolxace’ ra dé dvirepa pépyn ard Tod dupadod péxpe THs 
xepadfs To marpds IElovos. K.T.r. 

1 Hyg. fad. 62 Iuno ovis iussu nubem supposuit, quam Ixion Iunonis simulac[h]rum 
esse credidit. ex ea nati sunt Centauri, Myth. Vat. 1. 162 Centauri autem Ixionis et nubis 
filii sunt; quae nubes ipsi a Iunone in sui forma est opposita, 2. 106 Ixion, Phlegyae 
filius,...Iunonem de stupro interpellare ausus est. quae de audacia eius conquesta Iovi, 
suadente ipso, pro se nubem ei opposuit, cum qua Ixion concubuit; unde geniti sunt 
Centauri, 3. 4. 6 Ixion Iunonis coniugium petiit; illa nubem in speciem suam ornavit, 
cum qua Ixion coiens Centauros genuit, schol. C. Eur. Phoen. 1185 6 lélww... i8pice Thy 
tod Awds Gidlay, éreOdunoe yap rijs°Hpas kal Adyous mpooiyyayer abry: 7 de Ged vepédny 
airy rapexolucer els dauryy sxnuarltovoa, 7 59 cvyxabevdjoas 6 "lélwy érexavxhoaro Th 
swovelg (but other scholia on the same line give the more usual account: schol. A. C. M. 
és dxoNaoralywy lddy rv "Hpay hpdcbn airis: wh pépovea 8 7” Hpa rHv paviay abrod pact 
Te Ad+ éf @ dyavaxrhoas 6 Lets, Bovdouevds re ywavar (so cod. M. doxyudoat codd. A. C.) 
dt ye adnOes dori, dwelxace TH “Hog vepédrnv, jv ldwy 6 Lklwy, vouloas Thy “Hpay elvar, 
pbypuras adrh Kal move? waida Sipuy, ra. pév dvOpurou Exovra Ta dé trrov, ap of Kal oi Aowrol 
Kérraupot yeyévacrv, schol. Gu. Bar. ovros 6 "lilwy ...épwpd0n rijs "Hpas épav. Oéduv obv 
6 eds yavar tov Epwra vedérqv wapecxate. Ty “Hypa, els qv dpyoas 6 ’lélwy dhdov érolnce 
Tq Au rv Epwra...éx 5é ris wpds rhv vepAdyy 700 "lEloves ulkews yé-yovey 6 ‘Immoxévraupos, 
Kepadty pév xal orHOos Kal yetpas dvOpdrov Exwv, 7d 6é Aourdy gpa tmmov, x.7.d.), schol. 
Loukian. ise. 12 p. 132, 23 ff. Rabe gaol yap rdv Iélova ris “Hpas épacOfvar, épacbévre 
8 rv “Hpay xapifoudvyy aire vepéryy els davThy dwexdoacay éav “Ikion xphoOa ws éavrq. 
dg’ od xai ol Kévraupor dpyiy ris yevéoews Erxov. xalrd cbprrwya els dvoua E\aBov- rapa 
yap To Thy adpay xevretv rév IElova éml ry -yevéoer Kévraupos rd awd rovrou éxA#On—an effort 
of etymological imagination which it would be hard to beat! 

But it is a serious mistake to infer from such passages that Hera was a rain- or cloud- 
goddess (Wide Lakon. Kulte p. 26 ‘Eine alte Vorstellung von der Hera als Regen- bez. 
Wolkengéttin birgt sich in dem Mythos von Hera-Nephele und Ixion’). 

2 Cp. Aristoph. 226. 346 vepérnv Kevratpy duolav, supra p. 69 n. 3- 

3 There is not the least reason for supposing that Iasion was a heroised sky-god 
(Gilbert Gr. Gotterl. p. 337 D- 1 ‘ Die Verbindung der Dem. mit Jasion...stellt diese Ehe der 
Erde mit dem Himmelsgotte dar, da beide...hier heroisirt erscheinen,’ 24. p. 473 n. 1 
‘ich halte "Iagiwy fiir einen heroisirten Poseidon éarpés’) or a form of Zeus (E. Thraemer 
Pergamos 1888 p. 102 n. 2 ‘e 125 wird Jasion, der Buhle der Demeter, von Zeus aus 
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Demeter on a thrice-ploughed field in Crete, became by her the 
father of the infant Ploutos, and was thunder-struck by Zeus (fig. 22)! 
for his presumption®. This ancient myth, though it had the sanction 





Eifersucht getédtet. Der Dichter des € ahnt nicht, dass Jasion mit Zeus wesensgleich 
ist’). 

1 G, Kieseritzky ‘Iasios’ in the Strena Helbigiana Lipsiae 1900 pp. 160—163 with fig. 
(= my fig. 22) published a fragmentary red-figured 4ratér of late style, from Chersonesos 
Taurike, now in the Hermitage at Petrograd, which appears to represent the scene. 
A young man (| A£S08$) in oriental garb flings up both arms with a gesture of despair 
and looks back in terror towards the left, where just beyond a neighbouring hill Nike is 
seen driving the chariot of Zeus (?). On the right sits a bearded god holding a long 
staff (trident? sceptre??). Beside him was a goddess, whose arm with its arm-band is 
visible leaning on his left shoulder. They are probably Poseidon and Amphitrite. Beneath 
the necks of the horses appears the corner of some squared structure. Above it the 


letters ...O£ suggest comparison with the XPY£OS and MAOTO$, who flank the 


chariot of NIKH ona gilded o¢zochde from Athens, now at Berlin (Furtwingler Vasersamml. 


Berlin ii. 761 f. no. 2661, Lenormant—de Witte ZZ. mon. cér. i. 307 ff. pl. 97, O. Jahn 
Ceber bemalte Vasen mit Goldschmuck Leipzig 1865 p. 13 no. 23, T. Eisele in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iii, 2582, J. Toutain in Daremberg—Saglio Dect. Ant. iv. 518). 

On the variants "Iactwy, "Idowyv, "Idowos, “Iacos, see W. Gundel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ene. ix. 752. “Iacoos is not elsewhere attested; but cp. "Iacods for "Iacés, the 
Carian town (L. Biirchner #3. ix. 785 f.). The suffix -cos or -cgos seems to be character- 
istic of prehistoric Greece (P. Kretschmer Hinlettung in die Geschichte der griechischen 
Sprache Gottingen 1896 p. gor, G. Glotz La civilisation égéenne Paris 1923 p. 440, 
A. Debrunner in Ebert Reallex. iv. 2. 520 f., J. B. Haley in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1928 
xxxii. 144 (full list and map), M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p- 64 ff. 
(list and map)). 

2 By far the fullest and best account of the myth is that given by W. Gundel in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 752—758. 
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of both Homer! and Hesiod?, and was almost certainly based on 
actual agrarian usage’, nevertheless could not escape the charge of 
derogating from the dignity of the goddess and was therefore 
modified by the later Greeks in one of two directions. Either, as 
the logographer Hellanikos’, the historian Idomeneus®, and the 
geographer who passes under the name of Skymnos® agree, the hero 
had outraged a statue (dga/ma) of Demeter; or, as the rhetorical 
mythographer Konon’ preferred to put it, the hero had consorted 
with a mere phantom (phdésma) of the goddess. 

Konon’s expedient was in all probability suggested by Stesichoros’ 
solution of a similar problem. Having penned an ode about Helene 
on the traditional Homeric lines he, like Homer, had lost his eye- 
sight. But, unlike Homer, he recovered it when, realising the nature 
of his offence, he wrote his famous palinode: 


The tale’s untrue! 
Thou didst not go on board the well-planked ships, 
Nor ever camest to the towers of Troy®. 


1 Od. 3. 123 ff. ds 8 éré7 ‘laciwne evrddxapos Anuhrnp, | @ Oupg eltaca, plyn 
grSrytt kal edvy | vee eve rperdd@* ovde Shy Fev Awvaros | Leds, ds pv xarérepve Barov 
dpyire kepavye. 

2 Hes. theag. 969 ff. Anpyrnp uév Wdobrov éyelvaro Sia Oedwv, | *Lactwr’ qpwt pcyeio’ 
epary piddryre | veg 2 Tperédy, Kpjrns év miove Shu, | x-7.r. 

3 Frazer Golden Bough®: Spirits of Corn and Wild i. 208f. compares ‘the West 
Prussian custom of the mock birth of a child on the harvest-field [24. p. 150 f.]. In this 
Prussian custom the pretended mother represents the Corn-mother (Zytniamatka); the 
pretended child represents the Corn-baby, and the whole ceremony is a charm to ensure 
acrop next year.’ See also Nilsson AMin.-Myc. Rel. p. 346. 

* Hellanik. jrag. 129 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 63 Miiller) = frag. 23 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 112 f. 
Jacoby) af. schol. Ap. Rhod.-i. 916 éyévynoe 82 (sc. ’Hdexrpudvn) rpeis watdas, Adpdavov 
tov eis Tpolay xarouxioavra, dv xal IloAvdpyn pact dAéyeoOar bd Tov éeyyupiev, Kal 
"Herlava, dv “laclwva dvopafouct, kai pact KepavvwOivar atrdv tBplfovra &yadua THs 
Ajuntpos. tpirny 3¢ éoxev ‘Appoviay, Av tryayero Kddpos* xal amd ris untpds abrijs 
"Mrexrpldas widas ris O7jPys dvopdabas loropet ‘ENAdyixos ev mpdry Tpurkdv cai Ldopeveds 
[év mpdry Tpwixadv (om. K. H. F. Sintenis)]. Cp. Hellanik. frag. 58 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 53 
Miiller)= frag. 135 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 139 Jacoby) ag. schol. Od. 5. 125 otros (sc. 6 
"Taglwv). Kphs 70 yévos, Karpéos (so G. Kramer for xpar(p)éos) kal Ppovias vids. as dé 
“EdAdvxos, Héxrpas cai Ards vids. map @ wovy pera Tov KaTakAvopov ebpéOn omépuara. 
od xal Ajjunrpos 6 INodros xara ‘Holodov (supra n. 2). 

5 Idom. frag. 18 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 494 Miller) ag. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 916 (cited 
supran. 4). F. Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. gio says: ‘Danach gehért er 
frihestens ins 4. Jhdt., wahrscheinlicher erst in hellenistische Zeit.’ 

6 Skymn. Chi. der. 681 ff. (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 223 Miiller) rpérepov yap elval pacww ev 
tabry (sc. TH LapoOpgKn) reves | Tods Todas, "Hdéxrpas rexotons Adpdavov | THs Aeyoudvns 
“Arhavros "laclwvd Te, | dv Tov wey laclwva dvacéBnpd re | mpatar wept Ajunrpos Aéyoud" 
dyarpa kal | rAnyp Kepavywhdvra Sarpoviw Oaveiv, | rov Adpdavov dé x.7.A. F. Gisinger in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 674 f. dates this pseudepigraphic poem ¢. I00 B.C. 

7 Konon xarr. 21, writing between 368.c. and 17 A.D. (E. Martini in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1338), says: Adpdavos kat ’Idowv raides Horny Avs &€& “Hdéxrpas 
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Stesichoros now asserted that Greeks and Trojans fought one 
another for the sake of a mere wraith (e/dolom), in ignorance of the 
genuine Helene?. What,in his reconstruction, the genuine Helene was 
doing all the time, we do not know: perhaps she never left Sparta, 
Herodotos® gives a different turn to the story. According to him, 
Helene was stolen from Menelaos at Sparta by Alexandros, driven 
by a storm out of the Aegean to Egypt, and there taken from her 
paramour by Proteus and kept at Memphis for the coming of her 
lawful husband. Euripides in his He/ene combines the two versions. 
Like Stesichoros, he preserves the innocence of Helene by making 
the truant a wraith (eédolon), fashioned of owrands or cloud or atthér 
and substituted by Hera for the faithful wife*. Like Herodotos, he 
sends the real Helene to Egypt, whither she is conducted by Hermes 


ris ’Ardavrldos, cal @xovry LapoOpdxny thy viicov. aGdN 6 wey Tdowy pacua Arunrpos 
aloxiva: Bovdnbels éxepavywdOn, Adpdavos dé x.7.d. 

® Stes. frag. 32 Bergk4, 11 Diehl, 18 Edmonds a. Plat. Phaedr. 243 A—B. The 
Platonic passage is expounded on allegorical lines by the neo-Platonist Hermeias of 
Alexandreia iz Plat. Phaedr. p. 75 ff. P. Couvreur. 

1 Plat. rep. 586 wawep Td THs “Edévyns ddwrov bad tov év Tpolg Irnotxopds pyar 
yeveoOar wepipaxyrov dyvola rol ddnobs. 

2 The passages relating to Stesichoros’ wadwqdla are collected and discussed by 
T. Bergk in his note on frag. 32 (Poet. lyr. Gr. iii. 317—219 Bergk*). To his biblio- 
graphy add R. Hirzel ‘Die Homonymie der griechischen Gétter nach der Lehre antiker 
Theologen’ in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d, Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1896 xlviii. 290 f. 
(the resolution of a self-contradictory mythical figure into self and shade goes back 
to Homer, cp. Od. 11. 601 ff. for a similar treatment of the jpws Geds (Pind. Mem. 3. 22)), 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 212 (‘Den Helenastoff 
hat er zuerst in der ‘Edéva auf Grund der rein dsthetischen, religids indifferenten 
homerischen Vorlage, dann in der Tawa mit Riicksicht auf die Uberlieferung und den 
Glauben der Dorer dargestellt, denen Helena eine Kultgottin war’). 

That the genuine Helene never left Sparta may be inferred from Dion Chrys. or. 11 
p. 323 Reiske xal rav pev Zryolxopov év ry borepoy Gdn Adyew Gre 7d wapdray odds 
whevceev 7 Edévy oddapdce* dAdo: 5€ twes (sc. Herodotos) ws apracbein pev ‘Edévy bra 
rod ’Adekdvipov, Seipo 5é wap’ quads eis Alyurrov ddplxotro. The schol. Aristeid. iii. 150 
Dindorf (A. C. Zrnotxopos év rH ovo: Neyer ws hpraxds riv ‘Edévnv *AdéEavdpos Kal dia 
THs Bapov epxduevos dgypebyn wer Tadrnv wapd Lpwréws, EdaBe 5¢ wap adrol (wap abrod om. 
C.) &» wlvax. 7d eldwrov abriis yeypauuevov, a dpav mapapvOoiro Tov adrod Epwra. 
B.D, els Zrnotxopov alvirrerat: éyer yap éxeivos Sr. EOcw 4 Adé~avdpos emt radrys ris - 
vigou, Tis Pdpov, dgpypeOn rapa Tot Ipwréws ryv “Edévqv Kal elwdov abrijs éd¢faro* x.T.d.) 
and Eudok. viol. 43=753 (Zrnotxopos 5€ pyow dre, deepxopévou "AdeLdvdpou bi Aiydrrou, 6 
TIpwreds "EXévqv ddebuevos eliwrov “EXévys abt@ Edwxe, xal ol'rws Erheucer els Tpolay) are 
attributing to Stesichoros the Herodotean version f/us sundry rationalising additions of 
their own. 8 Hdt. 2. 112—115. 

4 Eur. Hel. 31 ff. (BA.)"Hpa 52 peupieio’ oven’ ob vixg Oeds | efqvéuwoerdu "Aretavdpy 
déxn, | Sidwoe 8 odk Eu’, GAN Spoudoac’ Euol | eldwhov Eumvouy odpavod EvyBeia’ dao (so 
J. J. Reiske for 80 codd.), | Ipidyou rupdvny matdl, 582 ff. EA. obk FdOor és yh» Towdd’, 
GN’ efSwrov Fv. | ME. cal rls Brérovra cwpar ekepyaterar; | BA. aiOjp, 80ev od Oeowdyyr’ 
éxets Néxy. | ME. rlvos wAdoavros SeGv; dedwra yap héyers. | EA. “Hpas (so Scaliger for 
ipa codd.) dutddayy’, ws Idpis pe wh Ad Boe, 1135 f. vepéday emi vavoly dywy, | eldwhov tpdv 
(so K. W. Dindorf for iepév codd.} “Hpas, 1218 f. OE. rod 84 7d weupOer dvi cof Tpola 
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at the command of Zeus’. Menelaos, escorting the phantom home 
from Troy, arrives in Egypt and is there confronted with the true 
Helene. He is desperately puzzled. But, just as he begins to 
think himself either a bedlamite or a bigamist, the misty Helene 
evaporates*—a sufficiently whimsical situation. 

If Euripides’ Hera outwitted Paris by making a phantom 
Helene of azthér, Euripides’ Zeus outwitted Hera by means of a 
similar trick—witness a curious passage of the Bacchae® in which 
Teiresias attempts to explain the story of Dionysos being sewn up 
in the thigh of Zeus as due to a verbal confusion of himeros, 
‘hostage,’ with merdés, ‘thigh’: 


And dost deride the tale that he was sewn 

I’ the thigh of Zeus? I'll tell it all aright. 

When Zeus had caught him from the lightning-fire 
And borne him, babe divine, to Olympos’ height, 
Hera was fain to cast him forth from heaven. 

But Zeus, a very god, met plot with plot: 

Breaking a portion of the azthér off, . 

Which rings the earth, he made that same a hostage 
Against the strifes of Hera and sent out 

Dionysos elsewhere*. Thus in course of time 

Man said that he was sewn 7’ the thigh of Zeus— 
Changing the word, since once he served as hostage 
To Hera, god to goddess,—such their tale. 


xaxdv; | HA. vepédns Adyers dyadu’; és aiPép’ ofyerar. Cp, Eur. Z/. 1282 f. Leds 8’, as epis 
yévarro kat dévos BporGy, | eldwdov ‘EXévys étérepy’ és (so A. Nauck for eis codd.)”IXcov. 

On the plot see further A. von Premerstein ‘ Ueber den Mythos in Euripides’ Helene’ 
in Philologus 1896 lv. 634—653, A. C. Pearson in his edition of the play (Cambridge 1903) 
p. xff., A. W. Verrall Essays on four Plays of Euripides Cambridge 1905 pp. 43—133 
(‘Euripides’ Apology. (/e/en.)’), H. Steiger ‘ Wie entstand die Helena des Euripides?’ in 
Philologus 1908 lxvii. 202—237, V. Pisani ‘Elena e 1’ efdwdov’ in the Rivista di Filologia 
1928 vi. 476—499 (summarised in Class. Quart. 1929 xxiii. 213). 

1 Eur. Hel. 44 ff. AaBav 8é yw’ ‘Epuiis &v wruyaiow alépos | vepéry xadvpas, ob yap 
mpeérnoé pov | Leds, rbva’ és olkov Upwréws idptcaro, | «.7.d. 

2 Eur. Hel. 557 ff. The wraith’s disappearance is reported 26. 605 f. AT’. Bé@nxev Gdoxos 
ah rpds aldépos rrixas | dpbeta’ dpavros: odpar@ St kpdmwrerat, | K.7.d., 612 ff. (the wraith 
speaking) éya 3° éwecdh xpévov Ener’ door pu’ exphy, | 7d udpotpov owoaca, warty (so A. Nauck 
for warép’ codd.) els odpavdy | dreyu. Cp. Lyk. Al. 822 pdoua rrnyvov, els alOpay puydv. 
Hence later Helene appears év al@épos rruxais (Eur. Or. 1631, 1636). 

3 Eur. Bacch. 286 ff. xal xarayedgs viv, ws eveppady Ards | unpp; deddiw o° ws Kadds 
Eee 76d. | eel viv Hpac’ éx mupds xepavrlov | Leds, eis 5° “OAuuwrov Bpépos aviyaryev Gedy, | 
"Hpa vu fOeX éxBarety daw odpavod: | Levs & avreunxaviaad’ ola dh Geds. | phtas uepos re 
70d Ob’ éyxuxdoupévou | aldépos, €Onxe Tdv8" Sunpov, éxdidods | Acdvugov, "Hpas verkéwy- 
xpbvp 5€ vw | Bporol paPfvai (so J. Pierson, followed by F. A. Paley, for rpa@jval codd.) 
gaocw év unpp Ards, | dvoua peracrioarres, STs Oe eds |“Hpg 708’ wuhpevoe, ovvOdrres 
Abyor with the notes of Sir J. E. Sandys ad loc. 

4 Cp. suprai.7o7 n. 2 fig. §24 a vase now attributed to ‘the Syleus Painter’ (c. 480 B.c.) 
(Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 438 no. 9, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmater des rotfigurigen 
Stils Tubingen 1925 p. 162 no. 23). 
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The real explanation of the story is of course very different from 
the sophisms of Teiresias. The pretended birth from the thigh of 
Zeus, which from the sixth, if not the seventh, century onwards 
is attested by vases’, frescoes’, reliefs*, and other works of art, 





Fig. 23. 


1 F, Lenormant in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Avt. i. 601 t., H. Heydemann? Dionysos’ 
Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) pp. 12—17 (‘Schenkelgeburt’), 
F. A. Voigt in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1048 f., E. Thraemer 7d. i. 1123, Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. i. 661 f., Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 110. 

I see no probability in the suggestion that Hesych. s.v. dxapa: ra oxéhyn- Kpijres and 
et. mag. p. 48, 16 f. Axapa: ra oxédn Kpires. “Axapa‘’ mods rijs Actas, 4 viv kadovpevy 
Nugoa, x.7.d. (Nysa in Lydia, near which is Acharaka: supra i. 503) imply a localised 
myth of the birth of Dionysos from the leg of Zeus. 

2 (1) R. Rochette Chotx de peintures de Pompéi Paris 1848—1856 p. 76 ff., with coloured 
design on p. 73 (part of which=my fig. 23), published a yellow-ground Corinthian pyats 
of ¢. 600 B.C., found in a tomb between Corinth and Sikyon, on which he thought 
to recognise the earliest extant representation of Zeus bearing Dionysos from his thigh. 
This view, accepted by F. Lenormant Joc. czt. i. 602 and by E. Thraemer oc. cit. i. 1123, 
was called in question by H. Heydemann of. cit. p. 4 (‘die altkorinthische Vase mit 
einfachen Genrescenen’). E. Wilisch Die altkorinthische Thonindustrie Leipzig 1892 
p- 49 f. apparently reverts to R. Rochette’s explanation (cp. 26. pp. 62 ‘“ Bakchusgeburt”,’ 
63 ‘Bakchusgeburt,’ 97 n. 353 ‘ Bacchusgeburt,’ 143 ‘ die sogenannte Bakchusgeburt’). The 
vase is now in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (P. Milliet— A. Giraudon Vases peints 
du Cabinet des Médailles & Antiques (Biblicthéque Nationale) Paris 1891 i. pl. 10 
1° Classe, 1v¢ Série, £, De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 42 ff. no. 94 ‘Scéne 
d’enfantement (?)’ etc.). The hair and the girdle of the central figure prove it to be female. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to hold that Zeus in labour was represented as a woman, 
this cannot be he. To left and right of the seated woman are the Eileithyiai. Another 
female on the right holds a distaff and spindle, less probably a branch of ivy (?): Klotho? 

(2) A black-figured amphora from S. Maria di Capua, likewise in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (no. 219), shows Dionysos (AlOs@0$ = Atds pws) as a naked boy, with two 
torches, standing on the lap of a seated Zeus (supra ii. 273 with fig. 177, infra § 9 (h) ii 
(4) (4). 

(3) A red-figured /ékythos at Boston (no. 9s. 39) is described and illustrated by 
J. D. Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p- 134 ff. fig. 83 (=my fig. 24): ‘Zeus, naked, very tall, his long hair and beard curiously 
neat, is sitting out of doors on a stone, which is covered by his clothes, and carefully easing 
the small god out of his thigh: his trusted Hermes stands beside him, watching, and 
holding his master’s sceptre.’ The vase is referred by the same authority to ‘the 
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Alkimachos painter’ of the late archaic period (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 18 no. 2, 
J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p- 298 no. 23). 

(4) A south-Italian vase, now lost, but seen by A. L. Millin at Naples in private 
possession (‘Vaso che si trova in casa del Ste d. Genn. Patierno, restauratore, alla salita } 
de’ Reggj Studj, n. 63: altezza, palmi 24; diametro, 1 palmo, 34 oncie’) and drawn for 
him (drawing extant in the Cabinet des Estampes of the Bibliothéque Nationale), is 
described by R. Rochette Choix de peintures de Pompéi Paris 1848—1856 p. 81 with n. 4, 
recorded by L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1861 p. 13, and published by 
F. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch. 1880 vi. 72—74 with two figs. (of which the first=my 
fig. 25). In the upper register is Zeus, seated on a throne with a footstool. He wears a ‘ 
himédtion (scaled aigfs?) and a bay-wreath, and holds a thunderbolt in his right hand, an 
eagle-tipped sceptre in his left. From his right thigh emerges a diminutive Dionysos. 
The boy stretches out his arms to Eileithyia, who bends towards him, holding in readiness 
a cloth or garment. Behind Zeus stand a Bacchant (éAyrsos) and a Maenad (panther-skin, 
torch (?))—hardly Apollon and Artemis. In the lower register, on rocky ground, is Athena 
(Gorgéneion, helmet (?), shield, spear) conversing with two Maenads (thfrsos, torch)— 
hardly Demeter and Hekate. Athena was perhaps made out of a third Maenad (timbrel (2), 
thfrsos). The reverse of the same vase depicts the madness of Lykourgos, who brandishes 
a club (?) in the midst of four Satyrs. Both designs have been copied ‘par une main 
singuliérement maladroite et inexpérimentée’. 

(3) A volute-Zrazér of c. 415 B.C. from Caelia (Ceg/ze), now at Taranto, fully published 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1934 liv. 175 ff. pls. 8 and g by A. D. Trendall, to whose 
kindness I owe my pl. xiii. ‘ 

(6) A red-figured fragment at Bonn (inv. no, 1216. 19) (Trendall /oc. cz¢. fig. 1=my 
pl. xiii, 3). , 

3 Plin. nat. hist. 35. 140 Ctesilochus, Apellis discipulus (but cp. Souid. s.v. ’Amed+ 
Afjs,...ddedpds Kraotdyou, xal avrod fwypdgou), petulanti pictura innotuit, Iove Liberum 
parturiente depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemescente inter obstetricia dearum. H. Hey- 
demann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) p. 5 
regards this curious effort as ‘ein humoristisches oder vielmehr parodisches Bild’ and’ 
would date it c. 300B.c, See also Miss E. Sellers (Mrs A. Strong) on Plin. /oc. cit. 

The precise part played by Zeus in Philostratos’ picture of Semele (supra ii. 28, 828) 
is not clear (Philostr. mai. zmagg. 1. 14. 2 f. 
wupds vepérdn reptoxodoa Tas OnBas els Thy rot 
Kdépou oréyny phyvvrat kwudoavros éxt rip 
Zeudrnv rod Ards, xal dwdrdAuTar pév, os 
Soxotuev, ) Zewédy, rlererar 6¢ Acévucos ofuat 
(O. Benndorf cj. ofuar, < xal >) v7 Alo, rpos 1d 
wdp. Kal 7d peév THs Deuérns eldos duvdpiv 
Siagalverar lovons és otpaydy, xai al Motion 
abriy éxel doovrat, 6 dé Arévucos ris wey punrpds 
exOpgoxe payelons Thy yaorépa, 7d Se wip ax: 
Avddes épydferar gardpds (C. L. Kayser cj. 
padpor) adrds olovy dorip Tis dwacrparrwy (so 
codd. F, P. dorpdwrrwy vulg.). diacxodca def 
POE Gvrpov te T@ Acoviow cxiaypagel raves 
qotoy ’Agovplov re cat Avdlovy x.7.A.). Ae 
Bougot Philostrate Pancten Paris 1881 p. 265 f. 
cites for comparison and contrast a fresco said to have been found in Rome and formerly 
owned by Prince Gagarin (Memorize. Romane di Antichita edé Belle Arti ed. L. Cardinali} 
Roma 1824—1827 iii pl. 13): Zeus, with gray beard and hair, sits enthroned on a cloud. 
His head is surrounded by a halo of rays; his legs are wrapped in an ample wind-swept: 
himdtion of flame-coloured fabric. His eagle is perched beside him. With his right hand! 
he grasps a thunderbolt, with his left he reaches towards the undersized babe (‘als Em-| 
bryo gekriimmt,’ says Gerhard) of Semele, who half-clad in a yellow robe lies dead on! 
the couch before him. This painting, accepted without hesitation by E. Gerhard (A’yper- 















Plate XIII 


(1) Kradér from Ceglie, now at Taranto. 
(2) Detail of same vase: the birth of Dionysos. 
(3) Vase-fragment at Bonn: the birth of Dionysos. 





See page 82 n. 0 (5 f.). 1 
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boreisch-rimische Studien fiir Archdologen Berlin 1833 i. 1o5—107, written fram Rome 
on Oct. 8, 1823 after careful inspection of the original) and by F. Lenormant (in Darem- 
berg—Saglio Dict, Ant. i. 601 fig. 677 (=my fig. 26), on the strength of Gerhard’s 
testimony), was doubted by F. Wieseler (in C. O. Miiller Denkmdler der alten Kunst 
Gottingen 1835—1856 ii. 2. 13 pl. 34, 391) and L. Stephani (Wimdbes und Strahlenkranz 
St Petersburg 1859 p. 14 no. 3 (extr. from the Mémoires de P Académie des Sciences de 
St.-Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, histoire, philologie. ix. 361 ff.), za. in the 
Compte-rendu St, Pé. 1861 p. 13), and decisively rejected by J. Overbeck (Gr. Kunstmyth. 
Zeus p. 418 with n.© ‘Man beachte nur den einen Umstand, dass Zeus’ Haar und Bart 
grau gemalt sind und vergl. Anmerkung 71 zu S. 68.’ Yet see infra §Q (h) ii (x) The 
superannuation of Zeus) and H. Heydemann (loc. cit. p. 4). 

Long. past. 4. 3 elye 5¢ xal evdobev 6 vews Arovvotaxds ypadds, Leuddrny rixrovoay, 
«.7.». may or may not be purely imaginary, and in any case says nothing of Zeus. 

4 (1) A marble frieze, found in front of the Porta Portese at Rome and now preserved 
in the Vatican (W. Helbig Fiihrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen hlassischer Alter- 
timer in Rom Leipzig 1912 i. 168 f. no. 259), has the following scene (Visconti Mus. 
Pie-Clém. iv. 165 ff. pl. 19 (= my fig. 27), A. L. Millin Galerée Mythologique Paris 1811 
i. §1 no. 223 (wrongly described) pl. 53, H. Brunn in the Bud/. d. Jnst. 1858 p. 128, 
Welcker Gr. Gétterl. ii. 380 n. 20, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 171 no. X, 178, 
H. Heydemann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) 
p- 15 f., Baumeister Dexkm. iii. 1289 vignette, F. Hauser Die neu-attischen Reliefs 
Stuttgart 1889 p. 72 no. 102, ¢d. in the /ahresh. d. vest. arch. Inst. 1903 vi. 103 n. 22, 
Reinach Xép. Reliefs iii. 362 no. 2). Zeus, with bent head, is seated on a rock. He leans 
heavily, not to say painfully, on his right hand and grasps a long sceptre with his left. 
His Aimdtion is so arranged as to leave bare the further leg, from the upper part of which 
emerges the infant Dionysos and leaps with outstretched arms towards Hermes. That 
god ( pétasos, chlamys, boots, but no caduceus) advances with a panther-skin in which to 
wrap the babe. Behind him are three stately female figures bearing long sceptres and 
variously interpreted as Eileithyia, Kore, and Demeter (E. Q. Visconti, A. L. Millin, and 
S. Reinach /occ. citt.), as the Charites (H. Brunn Joc. ctt.), as Nymphs (H. Heydemann 
Joc. cit.), or as the Fates (F. Hauser /occ. citt.). The identification of the third female with | 
Demeter is borne out by the bunch of corn-ears held stiffly in her right hand. Heydemann’s 
conjecture that all three are the Nymphs of Nysa ready to receive their nursling might 
claim the support of Nonn. Dion. 9. 16 ff. xal uw ow Apaxdvowo (E. Maass in Hermes 1891 
Xxvi. 189 n, 2 equates Apdxavoy here with 76 Apéxavoy in the south of Kos (Strab. 657, cp. 
Agathem. geogr. 18 (Geogr. Gr. min. ii. 479 Miiller), L. Birchner in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. v. 1646, xi. 1471), and foc. cit. p. 178 ff. explains in like manner 4. Dion. 1 
Apaxdyy, Theokr. 26. 33 é» Apaxdvy vepbevrs. Others have supposed that Nonnos was 
alluding to Apdxavoy a town and promontory (now Cape Phanari) at the north-east end 
of the island Ikaros (Wiaria) (R. Kohler Uber die Dionysiaka des Nonnus von Panopolis 
Halle 1853 p. 17 f., Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 677 n. 5), or to Apéwavoy ( 7rapant) the 
Promontory in the north-west of Sicily (B. Graef De Bacchi expeditione Indica monu- 
mentis expressa Berolini 1886 p- 10 f. n. 15)) Aexauov dupl xokdyny | whet xodwwbérre 
AaBiw Machos ‘Epuis | pepdbev wemdryro- oxevonévy Se Avaly | rarpynv éwéOnxev 
éxwvuplny roxeroto | xixdhoxwr Acévucor, eel wodt poprov delpwv | fie xwhalvww Kpovidys 
BeBpibbrs wnpg, | vicos dre -yrbooy Lvpaxocotd: xwhds dxovet (vicos, ‘hobbled’ (?) might be 
akin to Schuur etc., cp. Walde Lat. etym. Worterb2 p. 530 f. s.v. ‘nurus’): | wal Gedy 
Gpriddxevrov ephuscay Elpaguerny, | Srre mw ebddun warhp eppdyaro pnpp (lines 1 
19—24 are quoted in ef, mag. p. 280, 13 ff.). | xal wv dxurdwrow dtatocovra Noxeins | whxet 
xotpov Adaxpuv éxotdise at-yyovos ‘Epufjs, | xal Bpépos edxepdoo puis tvdadua Lehjvys (se. 
horned like the Moon) | Grace Ovyarépecot Aduov rorauylot Noupats (=the Hyades: see 
H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1822, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
P- 1435 n. 1), | watda Ards xopdew cramudrnxdpov’ al S¢ AaBodoa | Baxxov éxnxtvarro, kal 
els a7éua masdds éxdorn | d0ABéwy yrayseooar dvéBdver ixpdda paar. But the corneas 
are ill-suited to Nymphs. Besides, Hauser rightly insists on the points of similarity 
between this relief and that of the Madrid puteal (infra § 9 (h)ii(n)). Dionysos springs 
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Fig. 27. 
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from the seated Zeus much as Nike does on the pzéeal; and here, as there, the three 
females grouped on the right must be the Fates. If so, the corn-ears are a later 
modification of the lots held by Lachesis (pace Helbig Joc. cit.; ‘Indes hat eine erneute 
Untersuchung ergeben, dass an den Ahren von Uberarbeitung keine Spur zu finden ist’). 
What purpose was served originally by this frieze (Visconti 4c. cét.: ‘Haut. trois palmes, 
un tiers; longueur dix palmes moins deux onces’), and whether it was continued by means 
of other figures to the right, we cannot say. 

(2) A child’s sarcophagus of late Roman date (White marble. Height o:29™: length 
0°69"), in the collection formed by Field-marshal Count Lavall Nugent, was found at 
Minturnae (?), was exhibited at the Palazzo Pisani in Venice, and is now preserved in 
Tersatto Castle near Fiume. Its front represents the birth of Dionysos in a series of three 
scenes separated by herms (E. Wolff in the Bzd/. d. Just. 1831 p. 67, C. Lenormant in 
the Ann. d. Inst. 1833 v. 210—218, Mon. d. Jnst.i pl. 45, A (=my fig. 28), F. Wieseler 
in C. O. Miller Denkmdaler der alten Kunst Gottingen 1835—1856 ii. 2.13 f. pl. 34, 392, 
Welcker Gr. Gétzerl. ii. 380 n. 20, F. Lenormant in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 602 
fig. 679, O. Benndorf in Wien. Vorlegebl. A pl. 12, 8, R. Schneider in the Avch.-ep. 
Mitth, 1881 v. 167—169 no. 36, H. Heydemann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindheit (Win- 
chelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) pp. 8 f., 16 f., P. V.C. Baur Eelecthyia (The University 
of Missourt Studies i. 4) University of Missouri 1902 p. 86). To the right Semele lies 
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Fig. 28. 


exhausted on a couch, her left hand propping her head, her rigbt drooping as if she held 
flowers (Schneider, Heydemann). Beneath the couch a jug and bowl are in readiness for 
the bath of the expected infant. Zeus appears above a wall in the background, lays his 
left arm on Semele’s neck (Schneider, Heydemann), and brandishes a thunderbolt in his 
right hand. To the left Zeus sits erect ona chair with a footstool, upon which is set a large 
um. His right hand presses hard on the chair; his left grasps a long sceptre. A winged 
goddess, presumably Nike playing the part of Eileithyia (E. Gerhard in the Bull. ad. Lust. 
1831 p. 67 n. 1, followed by Wieseler, Schneider, Heydemann, Baur, was content to 
describe her as a winged Eileithyia), touches with her outstretched left hand the right 
leg of Zeus, which is bandaged (Schneider, Heydemann), not bare: the god has been 
already delivered. In the centre Hermes, looking round towards Zeus, carries off the 
newborn babe to the Nymphs, one of whom is seen reclining behind him (so E. Wolff loc. 
cit. C. Lenormant, Wieseler, and Schneider would recognise Gaia). 

Similar in type, but with sides reversed, is a fragmentary relief (Luna marble. 
Height 1°20": length o°54™) found on the Esquiline in 1874 and now in the Palazzo dei 
Conservatori at Rome (C. L. Visconti ‘Frammento di rilievo rappresentante la nascita di 
Bacco’ in the Budi. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1874 ii. 89—96 pl. 1, 3 (=my fig. 29), 
H. Heydemann of. cit. p. 17, G. Lafaye in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 982 
fig. 2884, P. V. C. Baur of. cit. p. 86, Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Pal, d. Conserv. Rome 
p. 85 Galleria no. 16 pl. 31). Zeus is seated to the left. His left leg, covered by a 
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himdtion, uses a globe as a footstool (cp. s#prai. 47 ff.). His right leg is bare and is being 
bandaged by the same winged goddess (wings 
broken away), on whose shoulder he rests his 
hand. This relief too perhaps formed part of 
a sarcophagus. C. L. Visconti /oc. céz. p. 94 
describes the work as mediocre and dates it 
about the end of s. ii A.D. 

A less considerable fragment of the same 
design, which has been worked into a patch- 
work sarcophagus now in the Loggia Scoperta 
of the Vatican, shows the veiled head and 
powerful body of Zeus sitting on a rock to the 
right and leaning hard on his right hand 
(Visconti Mus. Pie-Clém. iv. 269 ff. pl. 37 
(‘le fleuve Isménus’), A. L. Millin Galerie 
Mythologigue Paris 1811 ii- 20f. no. 429 pl. 
109 (‘le fleuve /smentus’), J. G. Zoéga in the 
Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und Auslegung der 
alten Kunst Herausg. von F, G. Welcker 1818 
i. 402 f. (first critical account: ‘Okeanos’), 
F. Matz in the Bull, d. Inst. 1870 p. 7of. (first 
identification as ‘Giove nell’ atto di sgravarsi 
da Bacco bambino’), H. Heydemann af. cit. 
pp- to n. 28, 12, 17). 

H. Heydemann of. cdf. p. 15 draws atten- 
tion to a lost relief, of which a cast has been 
for over a century at Bonn, F. G, Welcker 
Das akademische Kunstmuseum zu Bonn* 
Bonn 1844 p. 145 no. 353 describes it as 
follows: ‘Eileithyia, die Lende des Zeus vom 
Dionysos entbindend. Nur das eine Bein des 
Zeus bis an das Knie ist erhalten und ein Fliigel 

vt) des Adlers, der iiber ihm schwebte, vielleicht 

: angstvoll ihn umflatterte [? the wing of a winged 

Fig. 29. Eileithyia. a.B.c.], und von dem Kinde nur 
das Handchen angelegt an dem Knie der 
Eileithyia. Hermes, als Kinderwarter der Gotter und insbesondre des Dionysos bekannt, 
steht seines Berufes gewartig daneben und sieht aufmerksam und wie verlegen zu.’ 
R. Kekulé Das akademische Kunstmuseum zu Bonn Bonn 1872 p. 113 no. 452 adds: *Das 
Bruchstiick, welches mit dem Relief bei Miiller—Wieseler 11, 34, 392 zu vergleichen ist, ist 
in dem jetzigen Zustand mindestens in der Figur des Hermes schwerlich durchaus antik.’ 

This second series of reliefs is perhaps derived, though not without modification, from 
the painting by Ktesilochos (supra p. 82 n. 3). The rebirth of the infant was a subject 
admirably suited to a child’s sarcophagus and, doubtless, often repeated (cp. sugra ii. 
309, 417)- 

5 An Etruscan mirror, of unknown frovenance, at Naples (A. Sogliano in the Guida 
del Mus. Napolé p. 358 no. £525), long cited under the misleading name of the ‘ Patera 
Borgia,’ represents the actual birth-scene in early fourth-century style (A. (H. L.) Heeren 
Expositio fragmenti tabulae marmoreac...Muset Borgiani Velitris Romae 1786 p. g n. (¢), 
L. Lanzi Saggio di lingua Etrusca e di altre antiche d’ Italia per servire alla storia 
ae popolt, delle lingue, e delle belle arti Roma 178o9 ii. 195—198, Visconti Afus. Pie-Clém. 
iv. 362 ff. pl. Bi, 1 and 2, A. L. Millin Galerie Mythologique Paris 1811 i. 50f. no. 222 
pl. 71, F. Inghirami Monumenti etruschi 0 di erusco nome Poligrafia Fiesolana 1824 ii. 
277—297 pl. 16 (good), éd. Storia della Toscana Poligrafia Fiesolana 1841 ii. 519, 522, 
524, 529 pl. 39, 1, B. Quaranta in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1839 xii pl. 57 with 
text pp. 1—5, Gerhard Zér. Spiegel iii. 84—87 pl. 82 (=my fig. 30), id Uber dit 
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Gottheiten der Etrusker Berlin 1847 pp- 40 n. (96), 58 n.*) (= Add. a. berl. Akad. 1845 
Phil.-hist. Classe pp. 556 n. (96), 574 n.*)), F. Wieseler in C. O. Miiller Denkmdiler der 
alten Kunst Gottingen 1835— 1856 ii. 2. 14 f. pl. 34, 394, A. Fabretti Corpus inscriptionum 
Italicarum Aug. Taurinorum 1867 p. ccxiv no. 2470, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
p. 187 f. no. (c) Atlas pl. 1, 37, H. Heydemann Dionysos’ Geburt und Kindhett 
( Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) p. 14 f., C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 460 f.). 
In the centre sits Zeus {7¢zta) wearing a wreath of lilies (supra i. 622 f., 736 n. 0, ii. 740) 
and a Azmdtion, which leaves his right leg bare. He leans with his right hand on a long 
sceptre surmounted by an eagle (Gerhard wrongly took this to be a Dodonaean dove) and 
holds a winged thunderbolt in his left. From his right thigh emerges Dionysos as a nude 
baldish infant with a string of 4z//ae across his chest. The child carries in his left hand 
a narthex with umbelliferous head (so Heydemann. Gerhard made it a ferule and grape- 
bunch; Visconti, followed by Wieseler, a small Jed¢m) and raises his right to greet 
the birth-goddess (Zhalna) who, arrayed in Ionic chitén and himdtion with stephane, 
ear-ring, and necklace, stoops forward to receive him. Behind Zeus is a winged goddess 
(M[e]az, on whom see W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2481) wearing an Ionic 
chitén with girdle and cross-bands; she too has stephdne, ear-ring, and necklace. She 
uplifts a dipper in one hand and grasps an a/ééastron with the other (not a pen and 
ink-bottle, as though about to inscribe the child’s destiny). To the left of the group 
stands Apollon (Apz/uz), his long hair rolled round a fillet, a ch/amys over his shoulders, 
a bay-branch in his left hand, and a doe behind him. To the right, room is found 
beneath the wings of Jean for the infant’s cradle or, more probably, swaddling-clothes 
(so Heydemann. Inghirami had spoken of a vaxnus, Gerhard of a mystic cista). The 
whole composition, probably derived from some Greek vase-painting, is enclosed between 
two purely decorative figures—above, a wild bearded head with streams or streamers 
flowing from the mouth (Gerhard thought of Phobos, or of the Dodonaean Zeus! 
Visconti saw a lion’s head and a snake !!); below, a winged goddess swathed in a Aimation. 
Over her runs an inscription, which has lately been read by C. Pauli éoc. cit. as 


VAANW[A °| “WA [8V 8] Fufluns Semleal, ‘Dionysos son of Semele.’ The 
reverse of the handle shows a pair of scantily draped dancers, male and female. 

C. Lenormant in the 4x, d. Inst. 1833 v. 215 ff. and J. de Witte in the Mouv. Ann. 
1836—1837 i. 369-37! pl. A 1837, I—2 published two dud/ae of thin gold foil (diameter 
¢. 1$ inches), found in a tomb at Vulci and preserved in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris. 
They are both decorated with a refoussé design representing the birth of Dionysos (cp. the 
series of sarcophagus-reliefs described supra p. 85 n. 0 (2)). Zeus with bowed head sits to 
the left on a rock (?). “He wears a Aimdtion round his loins and over his left shoulder. His 
right hand clasps his right knee. His left hand rests on the rock. From his right thigh 
emerges the infant god, uplifting both arms. He is received by a winged Athena, clad in 
a Doric péplos with long overfold, azgfs, and Gorgéneion. Between Zeus and Athena is 
a lotiform thunderbolt (?). J.de Witte’s description of the scene is full of bad blunders. My 
pl. xiv, 1 is from a fresh photograph by Giraudon. Another gold dx//a from Italy, of 
third-century work, shows Zeus in labour flanked by two winged Eileithyiai (Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Jewellery p. 262f. no. 2285 pl. 46 with fig. 75 (=my pl. xiv, 2)). 

Lastly, a bronze coin of Nysa Skythopolis, the ancient Beth-Shan and modern Bezsdx, 
struck by Gordianus Pius in the year 304, z.¢. some year between 
240/t and 243/4A.D., has for reverse type Zeus standing to the 
left and the city-goddess standing to the right. Zeus is clad in a 
himdtion, which passes like a veil over the back of his head. 
His right foot is raised on some uncertain object (?a rock), 
while the head and shoulders of the infant Dionysos emerge 
from his right thigh. He rests his left hand on a long sceptre and 
extends his right towards the goddess. She is dressed in chztéx 
and himdtion, and wears a turreted crown and a veil (?). She 
holds a long sceptre in her right hand and the babe Dionysos in 
her left. The legend is [NV] CCKV 1€PAC and in the exergue [A]T (G. F. Hill in 
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(1) Gold duda from Vulci, now at Paris: Birth of Dionysos. 
(2) Gold du//a from Italy, now in the British Museum : Birth of Dionysos, 
See page 88 n. 0. 
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reflects a very ancient ritual of adoptiont. The detail of the sewing 
(errdphthai) is probably to be connected with the office of the birth- 


the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. xxxvi, 77 pl. 8, 5. Fig. 31 is from a cast kindly 
supplied by Dr Hill). 

1 So first J. J. Bachofen Das Mutterrecht Basel 1897 pp. 243, 256, 259, though he 
confused the issue by importing a reference to the couvade (hence Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. 
p- 904 goes off on a wrong path). Farnell Cuts of Gk. States v. 110 keeps a clearer head: 
‘The old attempts to interpret this as nature-symbolism have failed ludicrously. The first 
to strike the right track was Bachofen, who, following the anthropological method, 
explained the myth as the reflex of some primitive social institution; but his suggestion 
that we have here a divine example of the couvade was not altogether happy, though the 
couvade was practised by primitive peoples of the Mediterranean area. The travail of Zeus 
is more naturally explained by him as a primitive mode of adoption, wherein the father 
pretends to actually [(s¢c)] give birth to the adopted son; and this would be the natural 
method for a people passing from the rule of the matrilinear to that of the patrilinear 
descent», [>We hear of the same fashion of adoption among the Haidas of North 

’ America who are in the transition-state between the two systems.] Dionysos, therefore, 
was accepted and affiliated in this wise to Zeus by some Hellenic tribe who were still in 
that stage, and whom we cannot discover, for we do not know whence the story first 
radiated, though we may surmise that it arose in Boeotia,’ The latter part of this state- 
ment, however, will have to be modified by those who accept the recent attempts of 
H. J. Rose (‘On the alleged Evidence for Mother-right in Early Greece’ in Folk-Lore 
Igx1 xxii. 277—291, ‘Prehistoric Greece and Mother-Right’ 26. 1926 xxxvii. 213—244) 
to disprove the existence of mother-right in early Greece. 

Frazer Golden Bough’: The Magic Art i. 74 f. illustrates ‘Simulation of birth at 
adoption’ from a wide area, including one classical myth: Diod. 4. 39 (from an older 
handbook of mythology (E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 674)) mpooOeréov 
3 qyiv rots elpnudvos Gre pera rHy awoGéwow abrob Zebs“Hpav uev trewer vioroujoacdac 
tov ‘Hpaxdda Kal rd dowdy els rdv dravra xpdvov pnrpds edvorav rapéxerOat (wapttecbat 
cod. D.), riv 58 réxywow yevéoOu gaol roaityy+ riv"Hpav dvaBacar émt (érl rv vulg.) 
kMvnv kai rov “Hpaxdéa mpochaBouevay mpos To cya did rev évduuarww dpetvar mpos Thy 
Viv, mpounerny Thy ddnbuvhy yéveow- Srep péxpt Tod viv wovety Tos BapBdpous Gray Gerdv 
uldv moeisbar Bothuvrar, Lyk. Al. 39 6 devrépay rexooay x.7.d. with Tzetz. ad loc. riv 
"Hpav Aéyer- dtd rod xddwov yap abrdv ipyev (fveyxev cod. a) ds rikrovea Kal rexvorroovper7. 
Cp. three important mirrors which represent Hera suckling a full-grown Herakles: (a) An 
early fourth-century mirror in the Museo Civico at Bologna (F. Schiassi De Pateris, ex 
sententia J. T. Biancanit sermo Bononiz 1808 pl. 10, Gerhard Zr. Spiegel iii. 125 pl. 126 
(=my fig. 32), E. Brizio in the Guéda del Museo Civico di Bologna Bologna 1882 p. 24 
Sezione antica, Sala viii, Z Vetrina di fronte, Sezione di mezzo, J. Bayet Herc/é Etude 
Critique des principaux monuments relatifs 4 I’Hercule Etrusque Paris 1926 p. 150 ff. 
no. D) shows Herakles as a well-grown youth, with his lion-skin round his neck and a 
smooth club at his side, bending forward to be suckled by Hera. She sits on a throne, 
the footstool of which is seen in perspective, and holds up her bared right breast to the 
hero’s lips. Behind her and leaning on her shoulder is Iolaos (Gerhard says Ares), with 
chlamjs and lance. The whole is surrounded by a beautiful ivy-wreath; and the reverse 
has a frilled(=rayed) solar (?) head. A similar design on a terra-cotta medallion in relief 
was reported by W. Helbig in the Bel. d. Inst. 1866 p. 65 f. It was found probably at 
Palestrina and was then in the possession of Castellani. Helbig took the medallion to be a 
model for a dz//a. But A. Kluegmann in the Ann. d. Just. 1871 xliii. 21 regarded it with 
more likelihood as the centre of a bowl. The group of Hera suckling Herakles was flanked 
by two standing youths clad in ch/amydes—apparently a duplication of Iolaos. (4) A fourth- 
century mirror from Volaterrae (Volterra), now in the Museo Archeologico at Florence, 
elaborates the subject (G. Kérte in Gerhard Etr. Spiegel v. 73—78 pl. 60 (=my fig. 33), 
A. B, Cook in the Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 416 f. fig. 4, J. Bayet of. cit. p. 150 ff. no. 
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pl. 4). In the centre sits Hera on a handsome throne, the seat of which is seen from 
below (cp. szfra ii. 738 fig. 668), with a footstool. She is attired in an Ionic chztén and a 
himdtion drawn over her head. She has a profusion of trinkets (stephdne, ear-ring, 
finger-rings, necklace, bracelet) and is shod with strap-work shoes. Her right hand pulls 
forward her Azmdtion; her left, with spread fingers, presses her naked breast, which is 
being sucked vigorously by Herakles. He is a bearded man with a broad fillet on his hair, 
a lion-skin round his neck, a short chzt6n about his waist, anda knotty club in his right 
hand. He leans over the goddess’ lap to play the infant’s part. To the right of these two 
stands Zeus, with himdtion, shoes, and sceptre, signing to a young undraped goddess, 
who wears a large necklace with pendants of three drops (cp. //. 14. 183, Od. 18. 298 
Tplyhnva wopbeyvra) and, like Zeus, displays two leaves stuck in her hair. To the left stands 
Apollon with ch/amgs, bay-wreath, and bay-branch. In the background an older goddess 
appears in three-quarter position: she wears a sfephdne, a necklace with pendants, and a 
himdtion like that of Hera (there is indeed some confusion between the two) drawn over 
her head. Behind Hera’s throne is an Ionic pillar supporting a tablet inscribed eca: 
sren: | tua:ixna|c:hercle:| unial : cllan: Ora: sce. The only words at present 
intelligible to us, Aercle : unzal : clan, denote ‘Hercules son of. Uni (Iuno)’ and certainly 
suggest that the inscription is a label explaining the scene rather than a votive dedication 
involving other names. They do not of course justify Ptolemy Chennos of Alexandreia 
(c. 100 A.D.) in his paradoxical notion that Herakles was the son of Zeus and Hera (Ptol. 
nov. hist. 3 p. 186, 28 ff. Westermann ap. Phot. 526/. p. 148 a 38 ff. Bekker rivos éoriv 6 
Buvos 6 ddduevos év OnBalors (I. Bekker cj. O7Bats) eis ‘Hpaxdéa, ev @ dé-yee (either read 
héyerac or, less probably, supply the author Mazpis 6 OnBalos buvoypados from the context 
and suppose a direct quotation of the fullowing words) Atds xal“Hpas vids). The whole 
composition is enclosed between an upper and a lower band of herring-bone pattern. 
Above is a bald Silenos, with pig’s ears, drinking from a pAzd/e. He sprawls along the 
upper line, and from his incredibly clumsy neck I should infer that the artist had at first 
intended him to be an upright head (cp. Gerhard Etr, Spiegel pl. 212) or one of two (cp. 
id. pl. 291, A}, but had later altered him into a recumbent figure (cp. 2. pl. 323). Below 
is Eros, crouching almost e face, with a du//a slung round his throat and an ovoid object 
(egg ? ball ?) in either hand. (c) An early third-century mirror from Vulci, now at 
Berlin, introduces some variations and adds names (C. Robert in the Arch. Zett. 1882 
xl. 173, A. Furtwangler 26. 1883 xli. 271, Gerhard E¢r. Spiegel v. 72 f. pl. 59 (=my 
fig. 34), J. Bayet of. czt. p. 151 ff. no. #). Herakles (Herc) sits on a low stool, beardless 
but adult and equipped with lion-skin and club. He is about to suck the right nipple of 
Hera (Ux), who stoops towards him with bared breast, clasping him with her right hand 
and holding a horn (cp. sera ii. 347 fig. 241) in her left. Behind Herakles sits Mzan 
raising two sprigs of olive, bent to form a wreath for the hero. In the background stands 
Zeus ( Ziza), his head surrounded by two streamers and a lotiform bolt visible at his right 
side. He is flanked on his right by Aphrodite (77am), on his left by Athena (A/erva, a 
mistake for Menrva) with aigts, Gorgéneion, and shield bearing a star. Below is a large 
female head between two stars. These three mirrors clearly postulate a common original, 
perhaps a fifth-century fresco, from which is also descended—with sundry important 
modifications—a /ékythos of ‘ Apulian’ style found at Anxia (Amz di Basilicata) and now 
in the British Museum (G. Minervini in the Bzi/. d. Znst. 1842 p. 160, zd. in the Beil. 
Arch, Nap. 1842—1843 i. 6 f., 2d. 21 mito dt Ercole che succhia il latte di Giunone Napoli 
1854 pp. 1—34 with pl. (extr. from the Memorie della Regale Accademia Ercolanense 
Napoli 1853 vi. 317 ff.), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 141 no. L, G. Korte in 
Gerhard Ziv. Spiegel v. 76 ff., Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 60 no. F 107). Herakles is here 
reduced to the proportions of a boy and has lost his lion-skin and club. But that he and 
no other is meant appears from the presence of his patroness Athena (azgis, spear), who 
offers Hera a lily—not, as Minervini thought, in allusion to the later legend of the Milky 
Way (supra i. 624 n. 5), but merely as the favourite flower of the goddess (supra i. 624 
n. 2, ii. 515 n. 10) and a fitting reward for her services. Hera herself is a queenly figure, 
seated with a floral stephdne on her head and a lily-topped sceptre in her hand. She presses 
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goddess Rhapso!, but was presumably stressed as a means of 
explaining the obscure appellative Ezvaphzdtes*. The same etymolo- 
gising tendency dates the whole hostage-episode, with its play on 


the boy to her right breast, where he drinks his fill. Behind her stands Iris in short cAztén 
and high boots. She has wings on her shoulders, and a knotted or studded staff by way 
of caduceus. She talks with a seated wreath-bearing goddess, who is difficult to identify,— 
probably not Peitho (G. Korte), certainly not Alkmene (G. Minervini, H. B. Waiters). 
This couple is balanced by a standing Eros (wreath, sphendéne) and a seated Aphrodite 
(mirror) on the left. A. D. Trendall cp. a ythos of ‘early Apulian’ style, by the same 
hand, at Taranto (my pl. xv, 2), which substitutes Aphrodite and ’EpwrvAa for Athena 
and Herakles. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of Dionysos the simulated birth is from the god (Zeus), 
in the case of Herakles from the goddess (Hera). Parallels to both forms of the rite can 
be adduced. 

1 Supra ii. 184 n. 3. ; 

2 Supra i. 674 n. 2, ii. 957 n. 2. See further O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
v. 2119 f., Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 661 n. 2, 714 n. 5, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p- 822 n. 4. 

Expert philologists have advanced widely different explanations. W. Sonne in the 
Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1861 x. 103 connected eipagiwrys, Aeolic 
éppadadry-s, with the Sanskrit rskabha ‘bull,’ so that the word would mean ‘ Befruchter.’ 
R. Meister Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 146 followed suit. W. Prellwitz 
in the Bettrage zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1897 xxii. 99 was still inclined 
to agree (‘Sonne...vielleicht mit recht,’ etc.), and F. Solmsen in the /ndogermanische 
Forschungen 1897 vii. 46 ff. definitely accepted the same view, not only connecting 
Lesbian ’Eppagedras, Ionic Elpaguérys, with the Old Indian zfasAds ‘bull,’ but (after 
A. Meillet 24. 1895 v. 328 f.) bringing into relation with them éppaos, which meant either 
‘ram’ (Lyk. AZ 1316 with Tzetz. ad Joc.) or ‘boar’ (Kallim. frag. 335 Schneider ag. 
Tzetz. ix Lyk. Al. 1316, Hesych. s.v. €ppaos (so M. Schmidt for éppds cod.) xptés), and 
drawing attention to ’AppdéBaov roy Bpouepob, Avyxnotéy Maxedédvwr Baoidéa (Thouk. 4. 
83), a man who was Tod Baxxiaday yévous (Strab. 326)—an obviously Dionysiac group of 
names. F. Froehde in the Bettrdge zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1896 xxi. 
199, while not doubting the possibility of Elpaguirns, "Eppagisras being related to the 
Sanskrit vsaéhd ‘bull,’ regarded the word as another form of ’Epiquos, the goat too being 
a ‘Verkérperung des lebenerzeugenden Numens des Gottes’ (F. A. Voigt in Roscher Lex. 
Myth. i. 1079). G. Legerlotz in the Zettschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1859 
viii. 53 had long since derived Elpagiarys ‘von einem elp-a-pos = ép-t-pos (vgl. orpariwrns, 
qAxudrys)’ and bad noted the Laconian cult of Dionysos “Epidos. H. Ehrlich #4. 1906 
xxxix. 567 f. likewise dwells on the connexion of Dionysos with the goat (supra i. 674 ff) 
and remarks: ‘Daher denken Wieseler Philol. 10, ror und Wide Lakonische Culte 
p- 168 an &pigos, und eine nebenform *épagos = * efpagos * Eppados ware wohl annehmbar. 
Da -agos tiersuffix ist (cf. eAagos doxdAagdos xidddy xbpagos Hes.), kénnte man *épragos 
auch mit etpwr “‘listig” (* fp»; zu errare st. *er-sd eigentlich “der in die irre fuhrt”) 
zusammenbringen und darin ein altes wort fiir den ‘‘fuchs” sehen...vgl. auch Philemon 
fr. 896 11 p. 504 K.: obk €or’ drdbant 7 pdv pwr ra pice, | 79 abOéxacros,...Die adjectiv- 
ischen ableitungen * efpagco- * éppameo- bezeichneten dann ‘‘das zum fuchs gehdrige, das 
fuchsfell,” und Eipagudrns "Eppagpedras ware sozusagen die griechische tbersetzung von 
Baocapets, ‘*dem fuchsfelltrager” nach alter iiberlieferung, die recht haben kann.’ A. Fick 
in the Aettrage zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1894 xx. 179 f. cp. Hermes 
orapyavuorns (hk. Herm. 301), pnxavudrys (2b. 436), Dionysos Baxxesrys (Sapph. frag. 
147 Bergk4, 172 Edmonds= Simon. frag. 210 A Bergk* a. Him. or. 13. 7), Pan dpeudras 
(Anth. Pal. 9. 824. 2 (Erykios)). As orapyayuirns meant ‘wrapped in the oxrapydvtov or 
“swathing-band”,’ so elpagudrys, Acolic éppagisras, must have meant ‘wrapped in the 
* elpdaguov or “tufted skin”—a word related to elpos, Aeolic ppos “ wool” as xpucddgroy to 
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(t) Lékythos of early Apulian style from Anxia, now in the British Museum : 
Herakles suckled by Hera. 
See page 92 nm. 0 and page 94m. Oo. 
(2) Lékpthos of early Apulian style, now at Taranto: 


Herakles suckled by Hera. 
See page 94 1. 0. 
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héméros and mérés', as the effort of Prodikos? or some other fifth- 
century sophist, though the particular incident of the azthéy-phantom, 
with its further play on #éros, ‘portion’, is attributable to Euripides 
himself®, 


ypvebs. Dionysos elpaguirns ‘in the tufted skin” was a kid, cp. Hesych. s.v. elpaguwrys-... 
cal Epipos mapa Adkwow. [Observe, however, that elpagidrns ‘wrapped in a tufted gar- 
ment’ might equally well, or even better, describe the Bacchant garbed in an artificial 
skin (Eur. Bacch. 111 ff. orixrav 7 évdurd veBpldwv | orépere evxorplywy mroxduwr | 
paddots with Sir J. E. Sandys ad Jc.). a. B.c.], F. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialehte 
Berlin 1921 i. 128 f. approves this derivation, but notes two difficulties: ‘Die eine ist die, 
dass, wenn épfaqtov die Grundlage des Gottesnamens bildet, dieser bei den Lesbiern die 
Gestalt "Epagidras haben miisste, da, wie speciell érepos lehrt, f hinter Consonanten 
spurlos untergegangen ist. Man kann ihr mit dem Einwande begegnen, dass die Ver- 
dopplung des p die metrische Dehnung der ersten von drei auf einander folgenden Kiirzen 
bezeichne, wie in wéppvow Theokr. 2993. Nicht beseitigen aber lasst sich die zweite 
Schwierigkeit. Nach den Ausfithrungen Wackernagels Glotta Iv 243 f. kommt den 
Deminutiven auf -dgiov langes a zu, dem im Ionisch-Attischen 7 entspricht : EvAjpiov im 
Corpus der Hippokratischen Schriften und bei Alexis. Also miisste die Namenform bei 
den Lesbiern ’Epagudras, bei den Ioniern Elpngidrns lauten. Hier kann man nur mit 
einer auf unsichrer Grundlage ruhenden Hypothese helfen: da das Erscheinen der Lange 
in -G¢iov von Wackernagel selbst als ‘‘Ratsel” bezeichnet wird, darf man vielleicht 
annehmen, dass neben ihr die Ktirze gelegen habe, die kein Ratsel sein wiirde.’ K. Brug- 
mann Griechische Grammatik* Minchen 1913 p. 232 pronounces the verdict: ‘Elpag- 
usrys lesb. "Eppagedras...ist zweifelhaften Ursprungs.’ Possibly fresh evidence may yet be 
forthcoming—from Hittite sources? 

The month Elpagudéy at Arkesine in Amorgos (Zuscr. Gr. ins. vii no. 62, 28 =F. Bechtel 
in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Juschr. iii. 2 558 f. no. 5371, 28 = Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. 
Gr? no. 531, 28, 24.3 no. 963, 28 éu ynvi Elpagi&vt) probably corresponds with the Ionic 
Lenaion and the Attic Gamelion (J. Delamarre in the Rev. Philol. N.S. tg0t xxv. 180 f., 
W. Dittenberger in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/-Enc. v. 2118 f.). 

1 6 unpds = Sunpos. 

2 Euripides is said to have been a pupil of Prodikos (v. Zur. 1 in schol. Eur. i. 2, 7f, 
Dindorf, Souid. s.v. Edperténs ¢er, Gell. 15. 20. 4), who was interested on the one hand 
in linguistic discussions (E. Zeller A History of Greek Philosophy trans. S. F. Alleyne 
London 188r ii. 489 ff., 512), on the other in the origins of Dionysiac worship (id. 7d. 

482 f.). 
= 3 The foregoing paragraph must not be taken to imply that mythical birth from the 
thigh always betokens the ritual of adoption. F. Liebrecht Zur Volkskunde Heilbronn 1879 
p. 490 f. (= 2d. in Germania 1860 v. 479 f.) compiles a list of such births from the leg, the 
foot, the hand, etc., each of which calls for separate investigation. They include the 
following : 

(1) A. Kuhn Die Herabhunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks? Giitersloh 1886 pp. 13 f., 
148 f. draws attention to Aurva, son of Cyavana (son of Cukra son of Bhrgu) by Arushi 
daughter of Manu, who was sprung from his mother’s thigh (A/eAabharata trans. M. N. 
Dutt Calcutta 1895 i. 93 = Adahkadh. 1. 66. 47 ‘Arushi, the daughter of Manu, became the 
wife of the wise Chyavana,and the greatly illustrious Aurva was born in her, ripping open 
her thighs,’ 2. 1896 iil. 453 =Makadh. 3. 314. 17 ‘O sinless one, you have further heard 
how the Brahmanic sage Aurva at one time remaining concealed in his mother’s thighs 
served the purpose of the celestials.” On Aurva see further S. Sérensen Am Jndex to the 
Names in the Mahabharata London 1904 p. too f.). 

(2) A. Kuhn of. cit.? p. 149 ff. compares the case of Vena, son of Anga and Sunithd, 
who produced Nish4da from his thigh and Prthu from his arm (Mahabharata trans. M. N. 
Dutt Calcutta 1903 xii 86 = Mahadh. 12. 39. 94 ‘Vena, a slave of anger and malice, 
became impious and tyrannical towards all creatures. The Brahmavadin Rishis killed him 
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with Kusha blades inspired with Mantras. 95—96. Uttering Mantras all the while, those 
Rishis pierced the right thigh of Vena. Thereupon, from that thigh, sprang a short- 
limbed person on earth, resembling a charred brand, having blood-red eyes and black hair. 
Those Brahmavadins said to him,—Nishida (sit) here. 97. From him have originated 
the Nishadas, vzz., those wicked tribes who live in the hills and the forests, as also those 
hundreds and thousands of Mlecchas, living on the Vindhya ranges. 98. The great Rishis 
then pierced the right arm of Vena. Thence originated a person who was a second 
Indra in form’ (se. Prithu). H. H. Wilson Works London 1864 vi. 181 ff. = Vishnu 
Purdna t. 13 ‘And they fell upon the king, and beat him with blades of holy grass, 
consecrated by prayer, and slew him, who had first been destroyed by his impiety towards 
god....The sages,, hearing this, consulted, and together rubbed the thigh of the king, 
who had left no offspring, to produce a son. From the thigh, thus rubbed, came forth a 
being of the complexion of a charred stake, with flattened features (like a negro), and of 
dwarfish stature. ‘‘What am I to do?” cried he eagerly to the Munis. ‘‘Sit down” - 
(nishida), said they: and thence his name was Nishdda. His descendants, the inhabitants 
of the Vindhya mountain, great Muni, are still called Nishadas, and are characterized by 
the exterior tokens. of depravity. By this means the wickedness of Vena was expelled ; 
those Nishédas being born of his sins, and carrying them away. The Brahmans then 
proceeded to rub the right arm of the king, from which friction was engendered the 
illustrious son of Vena, named Pfithu, resplendent in person, as if the blazing deity of 
Fire had been manifested. There then fell from the sky the primitive bow (of Mahadeva) 
named Ajagava, and celestial arrows, and panoply from heaven. At the birth of Pfithu, all 
living creatures rejoiced; and Vena, delivered, by his being born, from the hell named 
Put, ascended to the realms above.’ H. H. Wilson ad Zoc. cites the parallel passage in the 
Bhdgavata-purdha 4. 14. 43—46 with the rendering of E. Burnouf Le Bhégavata Purdna 
Paris 1844 ii. 2. 78: ‘ Ayant pris cette résolution, les Richis secouérent rapidement la cuisse 
du roi qu’ils avaient tué, et il en sortit un nain. Noir comme un corbeau, ayant le corps d’une 
extréme petitesse, les bras courts, les machoires grandes, les pieds petits, le nez enfoncé, 
les yeux rouges et les cheveux cuivrés. Prosterné devant eux, le pauvre nain s’écria: Que . 
faut-il que je fasse? et les Brahmanes lui répondirent: Assieds-toi, ami. De 1a lui vint le 
nom de Nichada. C’est de sa race que sont sortis les Naichadas qui habitent les cavernes 
et les montagnes; car c’est lui dont la naissance effaga la faute terrible de Véna,’ 2d. 4. 15. 
1—6 (ii. 2. 79 Burnouf) ‘Maitréya dit: Les Brahmanes ayant ensuite agité les bras du roi 
Véna, qui était mort sans postérité, en firent sortir deux enfants, un fils et une fille. A la 
vue de ces deux enfants, les Richis qui expliquent le Véda, y reconnaissant une portion 
de Ja substance de Bhagavat, s’écriérent, pleins d’une extréme joie: Celui-ci est une 
portion de la substance du bienheureux Vichnu, qui est faite pour purifier le monde; 
celle-l4 est une création de Lakchmf, la compagne fidéle de Purucha. De ces deux 
enfants, le male deviendra le premier roi; ce sera le Maharadja, nommeé Prithu, dont la 
gloire et la renommée seront répandues au loin. Celle-ci sera sa royale épouse; douée 
dune taille parfaite et de belles dents, faite pour rehausser les ornements et la vertu elle- 
méme, elle sera, sous le nom d’Artchis, inviolablement attachée 4 Prithu. Cet enfant 
est sans contredit une portion de Hari, qui est né dans le désir de sauver le monde; et 
cette fille est certainement Crt son épouse dévouée, compagne inséparable du Dieu qu'elle 
a suivi [sur la terre].”’ H. H. Wilson of. cit. vi. 182 n. 1 further remarks: ‘The Padma 
(Bhiimi Khatda) has a similar description [of Nishdda]; adding to the dwarfish stature 
and black complexion, a wide mouth, large ears, and a protuberant belly. It also 
particularizes his posterity as Nishddas, Kirdtas, Bhillas, Bahanakas, Bhrahmaras, 
Pulindas, and other barbarians or Mlechchhas, living in woods and on mountains.’ 
A. Kuhn of. cit.” p. 149 f. refers to the Havivamsa, a supplement to the Mahabharata, 
for the same tale. 

(3) Mandhatr, an ancient king, son of Yuvanagva, was born from his father’s side. 
Yuvanacva, when hunting, had drunk sacrificial butter and so become pregnant (Afaha- 
bharata trans. M. N. Dutt Calcutta 1896 iii. 187 = Mahabh. 3. 126. 24—31 ‘O great king, 
as you, being very thirsty, have drunk the water prepared with sacred hymns which was 
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filled with the virtue of my religious labours, you must bring forth out of your own body 
a son as described above. We shall perform for your sake a sacrifice of wonderful effect, 
so that you will bring forth a son equal to Indra. You will not feel any pain at the time 
of the delivery. When one hundred years passed away, a son, as effulgent as the sun, 
came out by riving the left side of that high-souled king. The greatly effulgent child 
came out, but king Yuvanashwa did not die,—it was no doubt a great wonder. Then 
greatly effulgent Indra came there with the desire of seeing him. Thereupon the celestials 
asked Indra, “‘ What is to be sucked by this boy?” Then Indra gave his own fore finger 
into his mouth (to suck), and the wielder of thunder said, “he will suck me.” Thereupon 
the dwellers of heaven with Indra gave him the name ‘“‘ Mandhatta”,’ H. H. Wilson 
op. cit. London 1866 viii. 267 = Vishnu Purdta 4.2 ‘When the Munis rose, and found 
that the water had been drunk, they inquired who had taken it, and said: ‘‘The queen 
that has drunk this water shall give birth to a mighty and valiant son.” “It was I,” 
exclaimed the Raja, ‘‘who unwittingly drank the water”: and, accordingly, in the belly 
of Yuvanaswa was conceived a child. And it grew; and, in due time, it ripped open the 
right side of the Raja, and was born: and the Raja did not die. Upon the birth of the 
child, ‘Who will be its nurse?” said the Munis; when (Indra,) the king of the gods 
appeared, and said, ‘‘ He shall have me for his nurse” (mam ayarh dhasyati); and, hence, 
the boy was named Méndhétfi. Indra put his fore-finger into the mouth of the infant, 
who sucked it, and drew from it (heavenly) nectar.’ 

(4) The Buddha-karita of Asvaghosha (c. 100 A.D.) narrates the birth of Buddha from 
the side of queen Maya: Buddha-karita trans. E, B. Cowell 1. 25, 26, 29 (The Sacred 
Books of the Hast Oxford 1894 xlix. 5 f.) ‘At that time the constellation Pushya was 
auspicious, and from the side of the queen, who was purified by her vow, her son was 
born for the welfare of the world, without pain and without illness. Like the sun bursting 
from a cloud in the morning,—so he too, when he was born from his- mother’s womb, 
made the world bright like gold, bursting forth with his rays which dispelled the dark- 

. ness....As was Aurva’s birth from the thigh, and Préthu’s from the hand, and Mandhatz7z’s, 
who was like Indra himself, from the forehead [but see supra (3)], and Kakshivat’s from 
the upper end of the arm,—thus too was his birth (miraculous).’ The Fo-sho-hing- 
tsan-king, a translation of the Auddka-kardta into Chinese made by the Indian priest 
Dharmaraksha (¢. 4204.D.), repeats the narrative: /o-sho-hing-tsan-king trans. S. Beal 
tr. g—11 (Lhe Sacred Books of the Hast Oxford 1883 xix. 2f.) ‘While she (thus) 
religiously observed ‘the rules of a pure discipline, Bodhisattva was born from her right 
side, (come) to deliver the world, constrained by great pity, without causing his mother 
pain or anguish. As king Yu-liu [se. Aurva] was born from the thigh, as king Pi-t’au 
[sc. Prithu] was born from the hand, as king Man-to [sc. Mandhatz2] was born from the 
top of the head [but see suzgra (3)], as king Kia-#’4a [sc. Kakshivat] was born from the 
arm-pit, So also was Bodhisattva on the day of his birth produced from the right side; 
gradually emerging from the womb, he shed in every direction the rays of his glory.’ 

(5) F. Liebrecht Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperialia Hannover 1856 p. 72 
notes that, according to an Old French legend, Phanuel once peeled an apple and wiped 
the knife on his thigh. The juice soaked into and impregnated his thigh, from which 
nine months Jater a girl—the mother of the Virgin Mary—was born (J. von Lassberg 
Einschoen alt Lied von Grave Friz von Zolre, dem Oettinger, und der Belagerung von Hohen 
Zolren, nebst noch etlichen andern Liedern (Constanz 1842) p. 76f.: ‘Sainz fanoel se sist 
un Jour | Emmi sa sale ala froideur | Seur vn coulstes de cendaul | I] apela son senechaul | 
Des pomes li fit apourter | Es melades en veut doner | Ses seneschauz laut apourta | Et 
a ses piez sa genoilla | Trois des pomes et un coutel | Mit en la main sainz fanoel | Ly 
rois les prit sy les tailla | Et es melades en dona | Quant ly rois ot taille la pome { De 
la seue qui tant fut bone | Entint vn poy a son coutel | Or oiez de saint fanoel | Quant 
il vit son coutel moille | De la pome quil ot taille | A sa cuisse le ressuia | Et la seue ly 
engenra | Vne mout gentil demoiselle | Qui mout parfut cortoise et belle. || Qvant ly rois 
vit la grand meruoille | A cui nulle ne sa peroille | Il hamende tous ses amis | Et les 
mires de son pais | Il ny vint mires tant senez | Ne feciein tant letrez | Qui sebut dire la 
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doleur | De la Jambe lempereur | Tant furent esbahy ly mire | Ly plus saige ne sot que - 
dire | Quant vint au iour que dieux imit | Sy commen lescriture dit | Ly rois melades 
acoucha | Et de Ia cuisse deliura | Iceille gentil demoiseille | Qui tant fut cortoise et 
belle | Ce fut sainte anne don ie dy | D la meire ihesu nasqui’). Liebrecht Joc. ct. thinks 
that this may conceivably be ‘eine Reminiscenz der Dionysius[szc]-sage.’ Hardly so. 

(6) S. Baring-Gould Legends of Old Testament Characters London and New York 
1871 p. 20f. ‘The inhabitants of Madagascar have a strange myth touching the origin of 
woman. They say that the first man was created of the dust of the earth, and was placed 
in a garden, where he was subject to none of the ills which now affect mortality; he was 
also free from all bodily appetites, and though surrounded by delicious fruit and limpid 
streams, yet felt no desire to taste of the fruit or to quaff the water. The Creator had, 
moreover, strictly forbidden him either to eat or to drink. The great enemy, however, 
came to him, and painted to him in glowing colours the sweetness of the apple, the 
lusciousness of the date, and the succulence of the orange. In vain: the first man re- 
membered the command laid upon him by his Maker. Then the fiend assumed the 
appearance of an effulgent spirit, and pretended to be a messenger from Heaven com- 
manding him to eat and drink. The man at once obeyed. Shortly after, a pimple 
appeared on his leg; the spot enlarged to a tumour, which increased in size and caused 
him considerable annoyance. At the end of six months it burst, and there emerged from 
the limb a beautiful girl. The father of all living was sorely perplexed what to make of 
his acquisition, when a messenger from heaven appeared, and told him to let her run 
about the garden till she was of a marriageable age, and then to take her to himself as 
his wife. He obeyed. He called her Bahouna, and she became the mother of all races 
of men.’ The relation of this and similar Malagasy tales to Biblical teaching is discussed 
by J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1912 
v. 708b. F. Liebrecht Zur Volkskunde Heilbronn 1879 p. 490 n.** (=2d. in Germania 
1860 v. 479) cites a variant from J. W. Wolf Deztsche Marchen und Sagen Leipzig 
1845 p. 599 (on no. 198): ‘Die Einwohner von Madagaskar erzéhlen, Adam habe stark 
gegessen und in Folge dessen einem natiirlichen Bediirfnisse geniigen miissen, was sich - 
aber gleich im Paradiese durch den Geruch verrathen. Darob sei er vom Teufel verklagt 
worden und Gott habe ihn aus dem Paradiese geworfen. Einige Zeit nachher ware 
sein Bein aufgeschwollen und man habe ein jung Madchen heraus geholt, welches er 
geheirathet.’ 

(7) In Norse cosmogony Ymir, ancestor of all the giants, went to sleep, fell into 
a sweat, and brought forth a female-child and a male-child from under his arm-pit, while 
from the union of his two feet he produced a six-headed son (G. Vigfusson—F. York 
Powell Corpus Poeticum Boreale Oxford 1883 i. 66= VafpruSntis-mal 2. 31 ‘ Woden. 
Seventhly, tell me, etc., How did this sturdy giant beget sons, since he knew not giantess? 
—Wajthr. A maid-child and man-child grew together from under his arm-pit. Foot 
begat with foot a six-headed son to that wise giant,’ K. Simrock Die Edda’ Stuttgart 
1878 p. 252= Gylfaginning 5 ‘Da antwortete Har: Wir halten ihn mit nichten fiir einen 
Gott: er war bése wie alle von seinem Geschlecht, die wir Hrimthursen nennen. Es 
wird erzihit, als er schlief fing er an zu schwitzen: da wuchs ihm unter seinem linken 
Arm Mann und Weib und sein einer Fuss zeugte einen Sohn mit dem andern. Und von 
diesen kommt das Geschlecht der Hrimthursen; den alten Hrimthurs aber nennen wir 
Ymir’). See further J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 
ii. §59, K. Simrock Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie’ Bonn 1878 pp. 17, 35) 
E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 145, P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye 
The Religion of the Teutons Boston and London 1902 p. 342, P. Herrmann MNordische 
Mythologie Leipzig 1903 p. 574. 

(8) Persephone Xetpoyovia (Hesych. Xeepoyovia’ % Iepoepévn) has been variously 
explained. I. Vossius in the notes to J. Alberti’s edition of Hesychios (Lugduni 
Batavorum 1766) ii. 1546 n. 30 asks: ‘An quod manuum labore nascantur fruges?’ 
M. Schmidt in P2elologus 1858 xiii. 220 replies: ‘Vielmehr Xecpoyéveta, was aus "Axetpo- 
yéveca entstanden sein kénnte; doch hangt vielleicht ’Axerpw mit "Eyyfpus Eccere Ceres 
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Hydria at Queens’ College, Cambridge : 


Apollon visits the Lesbian oracle of Orpheus. 


See page 9g f. 
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Phantoms were in fashion. The Platonic Phaidros, perhaps 
taking a hint from Stesichoros!? or Euripides*, tells how the gods, 
indignant that Orpheus was unwilling to die for love, sent him 
back empty-handed after showing him a mere phantom of his wife, 
not her very self?®. 

In this connexion the design on a red-figured kydréa in my 
possession is deserving of notice (pl. xvi)* It is Attic work 
dating from the last quarter of the fifth century B.c. In the centre 
stands a slender, youthful Apollon. He wears a bay-wreath on his 
flowing locks and a chlamys with weighted corners over his left 
arm. In his right hand he holds a long bay-branch; in his left, 
alyre. Both hands are lowered, and the god looks downwards at 
the head of Orpheus, which with parted lips and upturned face is 


zusammen [Hesych. s.v. "Axnpd (’Axepo cnd.)].’ G. J. Vossius De ¢heologia Gentili, et 
phystologia Christiana? Amsterdami 1668 i. 224=lib. 2 cap. 28, F. Creuzer Symbolik und 
Mythologie* Leipzig and Darmstadt 1842 iv. 330, Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 452, Preller— 
Robert Gr. Adyth. i. 781 n. 3 take the appellative to describe Persephone as a goddess of 
birth, E. Maass De Aeschyli Supplicibus commentatio Gryphiswaldiae 1890 pp. xix, 
xxxvi f. suggests that Xecpoyovia must be daughter of a Zeus * Xecpoyédvos, ‘qui ut infans 
nascatur manu efficit.” He compares, not only the Zeus Aexearns of Aliphera in Arkadia 
(Paus. 8. 26. 6 kal Aués re lipticavro Acxedrouv Bwydr, dre évrada Ti AOnvay rexdvros) and 
the Zeus edad of Nonnos (Dion. 48. 974 f. kal Oeds dumedoers wrarpunov alfépa Baivwy | 
rarpl ow ebodive wchs Epavoe rparétns. See further Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iii. 2532 B), 
but also (Zeus) Agamemnon *’OpeiAoxos assumed to account for Iphigeneia ’Opairoxla 
(Ant. Lib. 27) and Zeus *"Emagos assumed to account for Dionysos ’"Hwré@ros (Orph. 
h. Lys. Len. 50. 7 and h. triet. 52. g cited supra p.4 n.0). Jd. Aratea Berlin 1892 
Pp. 349 adds: ‘Ac fortasse de Dactylorum etymo hac eadem ratione edocebimur quid sibi 
velit. Quid? si xecpoyévo. credebantur et digitis placide ventri immissis contrectando 
efficere, ut parerent parturientes? Essent igitur Ad«rvAot = Aaxrudoyévot....Coniectura 
haec est, nihil amplius.”? Gruppe Gr. AZyth. Rel. p. 860 n. 2 concludes: ‘ Orsilocheia und 
Persephone Cheirogonia...sind selbst Geburtsgéttinnen gewesen, nicht nach (Zeus) 
Agamemnon * Orsilochos oder Zeus * Cheirogonos...genannt.’ F. Liebrecht /oce. citt. 
would bring Persephone into line with Prithu (sugra (2)): ‘Persephone heisst die 
Fingergeborene (xetpoyovia) und deshalb auch wieder aus den Fingern Gebarende.’ This 
is attractive, but cannot claim the support of any actual myth. The preceding statement 
‘die Paliken erscheinen als Fingergeburten’ is erroneous, the whole context being pre- 
sumably copied from J. J. Bachofen Versuch wiber die Gribersymbolik der Alten Basel 
1859 p. 174 ‘Darum erscheinen die Paliken auf bekannten Vasenbildern als Finger- 
geburt ; darum heisst auch Persephone selbst Xetpoyovla, die Fingergeborne, und deshalb 
auch wieder aus den Fingern Gebirende.’ 

1 Q. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1323, citing A. Hug’s commentary on 
Plat. symp. p. 43. 

2 O. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1158. 

3 Plat. symp. 179 D Ophea dé rv Old-ypou aredf dméweppav cE” Aidou, Pdopa deltavres 
Ths yuvaikds éd’ Hv Fev, abryy 52 ob ddvres, rt wadGaxiferGar edbxet, dre dv xiBapwods, kat 
ob roA\pay Evexa Tob Epwros drodvicKce womep “AdKnaTts, GAAG diaunxavacGar Gv elorévac 
els“ Avdov. 

4 The vase (height 8? inches) was found in Attike, and was acquired by me in 
1933- 
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chanting an oracle from the ground!. Behind Orpheus stands a 
young woman, presumably the Pythia. She too looks down, and 
holds her right hand with a deprecatory gesture above the head. 
She has a beaded fillet and upright bay-leaves in her hair, and she 
is clad in a pép/os with long overfold and girdle. Behind Apollon 
stands another woman, closely swathed in chitén and himdtion. 
She also gazes at the head of Orpheus, but with loosened hair and 
a look of such obvious distress that we must surely identify her 
with Eurydike*. I take the whole design to portray the visit of 
Apollon to the Lesbian oracle of Orpheus—a scene graphically 
described by Philostratos’ the Athenian early in s. iii a.D.: 


‘He (se. Apollonios: of Tyana) put in at Lesbos and made his way to the 
ddyton of Orpheus. The story goes that once on a time Orpheus here practised 
seercraft with pleasure, until Apollon took notice of him. For men no longer 
resorted to Gryneion for oracles, nor to Klaros, nor yet to the Apolline tripod‘; 
but Orpheus alone gave oracles, his head having lately arrived from Thrace, 
Wherefore the god came upon him as he was chanting an oracular strain and 
said: “Leave my business to me: I have borne long enough with your 
singing”.’> 
Hitherto the only available illustration of this narrative was the 
design on a red-figured £yx now in the Lewis collection at Cam- 
bridge, published many years ago by G, Minervini (fig. 35) and noted 
by A. Furtwangler as Attic work referable to the time of the 
Peloponnesian War®. The obverse of this vase shows Apollon’s 


1 Philostr. her. 6. 4) Kepadrh yap pera 7d T&v yuvaikdy Epyov és AdoBov xararxoica 
biryma ris AéoBou gxnoe xév xolhy TH yp éxpnopmde, S0ev éxpGvTd T adry Ta payriKd 
AdaBrol re kal 7d dAdo wav Alodtxdy cai “Iwves Alodeiot rpdoorkat, xpnouol dé rod pavretov 
totrou kal és BaBuddva dveméurovro. woddd yap Kal és Tov dvw Bacicréa } Keparn Toe, 
Kipp re 7 dpxaly xpnopor evretber éxdodFvar Néyerar, “Tad, & Kope, od,” x.7.d. 

2 The only other possibility would be to regard her as ‘the Muse herself that Orpheus 
bore,’ whether Kalliope or another (O. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1073 f.), But 
this is not the type of any known or recognisable Muse. 

3 Philostr. v. Apoll. 4. 14 p. 133 f. Kayser. 4 Sc. Delphoi. 

5 The concluding words are égloraral ol xpyopwdodvrs 6 debs xat “wéravoo” Edy 
“roy éudv, Kal yap 37 (kai) gdovrd ce lxavds qweyxa.” Possibly the original source of the 
story (Damis of Nineveh? Maximus of Aigai? see Philostr. v. Apol/. 1. 3 p. 3 f. Kayser) 
had a hexameter passage such as xpyopwdodvre Gebs wor eplataro kal xpocéae | ‘rafoat 
énav, kal ydp o° lxavOs Gdovr’ veyxa’ or ‘ray 8 dp éudv—kal ydp o’ ixavds jqveyxa— 
wéravoo.’ But the later oracles of Apollon tend to drop verse for prose (Frazer Pausanias 
v. 238). It is curious, if no more, that the words ra éud occur again in the oracle 
spoken by Orpheus’ head to Kyros the Elder (Philostr. her. 6. 4 raud, @ K6pe, od.) 

6 G. Minervini ‘Oracolo di Orfeo e dell’ Apollo Napeo in Lesbo: vaso dipinto di . 
fabbrica nolana’ in the Budd. Arch. Nap. 1858 vi. 33—39 pl. 4, 1 (= my fig. 35) held 
that on one side Pelops is taking down an oracle pronounced by the head of Orpheus 
under the protection of Apollon Namatos (schol. Aristoph. 2%. 144), and that on the other 
Kalliope has picked up her son’s lyre and a second Muse the strap from which it was hung. 
Reinach ép. Vases i. 493, 2 is more cautious: ‘(A) La téte coupée d’Orphée rend des 
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visit to the oracle of Orpheus’ head; its reverse, the finding of 
Orpheus’ lyre by a couple of Lesbian women (hardly Muses). The 





Fig. 35. 


new vase also amplifies the oracular visit by the addition of two 
- women, but lends a far greater significance to them by making one 
the devotee of Apollon, the other the wife of Orpheus. And, if that 
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is the case, Eurydike must necessarily be present in phantom form— 
a figure comparable with the ghost of Klytaimestra as she appears 
on more than one Greek vase?. Mr C. T. Seltman further points 
out té “me that both these Orpheus-vases presuppose an interest at 
Athens’in the sacra of Lesbos and handle the theme with a light- 
hearted semi-humorous touch understandable enough during the 
Athenian domination of the island in 427—412 B.C? 1 

Lastly, there is the phantasmal Aeneas, whom [uno in Virgil’s } 
epic fashions out of ‘hollow cloud’ and decks with Dardanian armour 4 





oracles, qu'un éphébe (Pélops?) transcrit sur un diptyque en présence d’ Apollon (?). 
(B) Deux femmes, tenant l’une la lyre d’Orphée, l’autre le baudrier auquel elle était 
suspendue.’ A. Furtwangler in the Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin \. 163 ‘eine 3 
ausgezeichnete Schale im Stile der Zeit des peloponnesischen Krieges zeigt den 4 
abgeschlagenen Kopf des Orpheus, der singend Orakelspriiche ertheilt, welche ein 4% 
Jiingling in ein Diptychon aufzeichnet, wahrend Apollon als 4 
Orpheus Beschtitzer mit ausgestreckter Hand hinter dem Kopfe 
steht’ is followed by O. Gruppe in Roscher Lex. Myth. ili. 1177. | 
fig. 3. But Furtwingler Ant. Gemmen iii. 247 ff. fig. 139 has more 4 
to say: ‘ Als Beschiitzer des Kopfes [Ov. mez. 11. 50 tt., cp. Stob. flor. 
64. 14 Phanokles (ed. Gaisford ii. 418 f., Wachsmuth—Hense iv. 1. $ 
461 f.)] und Herr des Ortes erscheint Apollon offenbar auch auf dem 
Vasenbilde. Auf der Riickseite derselben Schale scheint die Lyra . 
des Orpheus in den Handen einer Muse dargestellt, wahrend eine |} 
zweite eine Tanie bereit halt, um die Leier damit als Weihgeschenk | 
zu umschlingen. Das Bild scheint darauf anzuspielen, dass die Leier’ 
dem Apollon geweiht ward [Loukian. adv. zndoct. 11].’ C. Robert ‘ Das orakelnde Haupt 
des Orpheus’ in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1917 xxxii. 146 f. fig. 1 rightly ; 
holds that the vase-painter, like Philostratos, is depicting the myth of Apollon’s protest. 
See further C. D. Bicknell in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 1921 xli. 230 pl. 12, H. Philippart in 
LP’ Antiquité Classique 1935 iv. 209 pl. 27, t. { 
To the gems discussed by Furtwangler Axt. Gemmen iii. 245 f. adda sliced chalcedony | 
in my collection (fig. 36 scale ?), which resembles his i pl. 20, 53=pl. 22, 5, cp. 6, ii. * 
100, 107, A chip above the young man’s head has been crudely altered by some later hand 
into a would-be Zéfasos. See too the Etruscan mirrors figured on my pl. xvii, and 2@ 
‘Campanian’ amphora of c. 450—425 B.C., now in the Musée Borély at Marseille, inter- 
preted by Prof. P. P. Jacobsthal, to whom I am greatly indebted for my pl. xviii, as 
a youth consulting the oracular head of Orpheus. 
1 OQ. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1244 (‘Das Schattenbild Klytaimestras’). The | 
greatest resemblance to our Eurydike is shown by the phantom Klytaimestra of a &ratér, 
from Armento (¢. 420 B.C.), now in the Louvre (J. de Witte in the Am. d. Jnst. 1847 xix. 3 
413 ff., Mon. d. Just. iv. pl. 48= Reinach Rép. Vases i. 132, 2, Overbeck Gall, her. Bildw. § 
i. 71qf. Atlas pl. 29, 7, F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? ii. 
330 ff. pl. 120, 4, Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 576, 597f., iii. 356 fig. 798; 
L. Séchan Etudes sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la ctramigue Paris 1926 § 
p- 97 ff. pl. 1, 2), who likewise occupies a position on the extreme left of the group. j 
2 Mr Seltman also suspects that the story told by Philostratos about Kyros the Elder j 
(sepra p. 100 n. 1) belongs more properly to Kyros the Younger. If the former captured j 
Babylon in 538, the latter had designs upon it in 4o1. If the corpse of the one was be- { 
headed by Tomyris, that of the other was beheaded by Artaxerxes. Confusion might result, 4 
and some points of the story suit the Younger better than the Elder. Be that as it may, 4 
Philostratos’ mention of Babylon suggests that he may here he indebted to Damis of Nineveh. 
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(1) (2) 
Etruscan mirrors representing the oracular head of Orpheus. 
(t) A mirror from Clusium, now in the Casuccini collection (no. 176), Villa Marcianella, Chiusi. The head of Orpheus (j¢>Q\V) looks up from the ground with parted lips, while a young man on the right takes down the oracle (B. Bandinelli in the Mon. d. Linc. 1925 xxx. 
542—-552 fig. ro, W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion London 1935 p. 35 f. fig. 6). 
(2) A mirror, now in Paris (De Ridder Cat, Bronzes du Louvre ii. 50 no. 1724), of similar design, but without names (E. Gerhard in the Add. d. bert. Akad. 1861 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 407 f. pl. 2, ¢@. Etr. Spiegel iii. 275 f., 325 ff. pl. 257 4, B. Bandinelli vc. ct. p. 5.47 f.). 
(3) A fragmentary mirror, formerly in the Borgia collection and now presumably at Naples, which had once a similar design (E. Gerhard E¢r, Sprege/ iii. 190 pl. 196, B. Bandinelli doc. cit. p. 548). 
See page 102 7 .0. 
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Early ‘Campanian’ amphora in the Musée Borély at Marseilles : 
a youth consulting the oracle of Orpheus’ head (?). 


See page 102 M. O. 
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_in order to lure Turnus from the fight. The Roman poet probably 
based his figment on a passage of the //ad, in which Apollon rescues 
Aineias from Diomedes by carrying off his protégé and substituting 
a phantom resembling him in person and equipment?, We are not, 
however, told that the Homeric phantom was made of cloud; indeed, 
it would appear that in genuine Greek myth, as distinct from the 
inventions of a Euripides or a Virgil, the cloud-effigy was always 
female, since the cloud itself was feminine. 


§ 7. Zeus and the Wind. 
(a) Men believed to control the winds. 


The Greeks, like other imperfectly civilised nations®, credited 
certain persons with the power of controlling the winds. At Athens 
the Heuddnemoi or ‘Lull-winds’ had an altar near the Metroon!: 
they seem to have been a clan tracing their descent from an 
eponymous founder Heuddnemos, who was revered as an angel in 
Christian times®, At Eleusis too there was a well-known altar of 


1 Verg. Aen. 10. 633 ff. haec ubi dicta dedit, caelo se protinus alto | misit agens 
hiemem nimbo succincta per auras, | Iliacamque aciem et Laurentia castra petivit. | tum 
dea nube cava tenuem sine viribus umbram | in faciem Aeneae (visu mirabile monstrum) | 
Dardaniis ornat telis, clipeumque iubasque | divini adsimulat capitis, dat inania verba, | 
dat sine mente sonum gressusque effingit euntis; | etc. After enticing Turnus to follow him 
on board the ship of Osinius, the phantom disappears: 26. 663f. tum levis haud ultra 
latebras iam quaerit imago, | sed sublime volans nubi se immiscuit atrae. 

2 71. 5. 449 ff. abrap 6 eldwrov rede’ dpyupdrotos ’AwéAXwy (interp. Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 
2. 601 says inadvertently: Aeneas a Neptuno opposita nube liberatur) | adr@ 7’ Aivela 
tkedov kal redxect Toiov, | dudi 8 dp’ eidddAw Tpdes Kal Sor’ Axarol | Spouy dAAPAWY dugi 
arhperat Boelas | domldas edxdxdous AaoHia Te wrepsevra. W. Leaf ad Joc. comments: ‘The 
mention of the * wraith” is not like Homer, nor does it appear on other occasions when 
a hero is snatched away by a god. It plays no further part in the action, nor does there 
seem to be the least surprise shown at the reappearance of the original Aineias in the 
field, 1. 514. Thus 449—453 are probably interpolated; the last two lines come bodily 
from M 425—6.’ 

On heroes etc. wrapped in a cloud and carried off by god or goddess see F. von Duhn 
De Menelat itinere Aegyptio Bonnae 1874 p. 38, A. von Premerstein in Phzlolagus 1896 
lv. 636, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 996 n. 1, 1153. 

3 Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 319—331 (‘The Magical Control of the 
Wind’), The Scapegoat pp. 176, 178 ff., Balder the Beautiful ii. 232 f. 

4 Arrian, an. 3. 16. 8 xal ratras (sc. Antenor’s group of Harmodios and Aristogeiton) 
*"AOnvatos drlow wépwee "AXéEavdpos, kal viv xeivrac ’AOhvynow év Kepapecng al elkéves, 
U dvimev és wok, Karayrixpy pddwwrTa TOD Myrpgov, <od (as. N. Blancardus gost B. Facii 
‘non procul’)> paxpay Tov Evdavewww rob Bwpod: boris 5¢ pentnrat raiv Oeaty cv EXevote 
(G. Loeschcke, followed by J. Tépffer, cj. év "EXevowly. But K. Wachsmuth in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2335 notes other examples of "EAevoivc wrongly altered to "EXev- 
ouly), olde Tod (so A. G. Roos for 7dv cod. A.) Bédavepou rév Bwpdv (B, Vulcanius reads 
Tov Bidavéuou Bwudv) éri rob Sarédou byra. 

® Hesych. Evddveuos: dyyedos, rapa ’A@nvalos, H. Usener Gotternamen Bonn 1896 
P. 259 n. 28 cj. yévos for dyyehos. Alii altter: see C. Wachsmuth Die Stadt Athen im 
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Heuddnemos'; and that the Heuddnemoi had something to do with | 
Eleusinian ritual appears from the title of a speech fathered upon 
Deinarchos, viz. ‘The Heuddnemot v. the Kérykes in re the 
Basket?’—-presumably the sacred basket of Demeter® At Corinth 
there was a similar clan of Axemokottat or ‘Wind-layers, whose 
business was to hush the winds to sleep*. Even in the days of 
Constantine Sopatros of Apameia, a pupil of Iamblichos*®, was 
accused of having bound the south winds and so prevented the 
corn-ships of Egypt, Syria, and Phoinike from reaching Byzantion: 
his enemies actually induced the emperor to order his execution ® 
With regard to the precise rites practised by the wind-layer 
there is a dearth of evidence. Perhaps the harmful gale was conjured 
into a jar? or bag®§ Empedokles of Akragas was surnamed 


Alterthum Leipzig 1890 ii. £. 441 n. 3. Mommsen este d. Stadt Athen p. 209 n. 0 con- 
cludes: ‘ Hesych. v. Eiddvenos bleibt uns dunkel. Ob der Glossator Evddveuos geschrieben, 
das fiir e0écos 4veuos genommen und nach Anleitung von Hebr. 1, 7 6 rowdy rods dyyédous 
atrot mveduara interpretiert hat, oder wie er sonst zu seiner Glosse gelangt ist, lasst sich 
nicht sagen.’ Hesychios seems to imply that the pagan eponym became a Christian angel 
without losing his special function of tempering the wind. 

1 Supra p. 103 n. 3. 

? Dion. Hal. de Dinarch. 11 (=J. G. Baiter—H. Sauppe Oratores Attici Turici 1850 
ii. 323 b gf.) Acadtxacta Evdavéuwy rpds Kijpuxas brép rod nays: «.7.d. 

* Infra Append. P, cp. i. 5300.2. J. Topfler Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 112 
would detect ‘eine Anspielung auf irgendwelche mit den Heudanemen in Beziehung 
stehende liturgische Handlungen’ in Hermesianax frag. 2, 17 ff. Diehl, 7, 17 ff. Powell, 
ap. Athen. 597D 7 Te rodty wtoryow (so C. J. Blomfield for rokvpynsrmow cod. A. 
E. Diehl prints rokd0<p> ptborniow) ’Edevotvos rapa régav | evacudv xpuplwy efepéper 
Aoyluw, | ’Pdpiov dpylwy dvéup dtarorrviovea | Anutrpg: yoworh & éort xal ely’ Atdy. But 
in the crucial line 19 the reading of cod. A. dpytwvaveuon was corrected by J. G. J. 
Hermann into dpyeéve vony, by C. J. Blomfield into épyeéva v6uy. Hermann is followed 
by Diehl, Blomfield by J. U. Powell: in either case the allusion to wind-laying disappears. 

4 Hesych. “Avepoxotrac* ol dvéuous xoiultovres. -yévos dé Totodréy pacw bardpxew ev 
Koplv@y = Souid. s.v. "Avenoxotrat, cp. Eustath. 72 Od. p. 1645, 41 f. xpiotmov de els ro 
dvéuwous wavéuevat (Od. 10, 22) kal 7d Avepoxotrat, yévos ev KoplyOw dvéuous xowulfovres. 

5 O. Seeck in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. iii A. 1006 f. 

6 Eunap. v. Aedes. 41 kal ol mada Bacxalvorres, eipnxévar xatpov iryobmevor KdANoTOV, 
“dd\Ad Zwwarpds ye,” Epacay, “6 mapa coh ripupevos xarédnoe rods dvéuous Se’ brepBodhy 
codlas, mv Kal abrds érawets, xal de” ay &rt rols Baotrelos éyxdOyrat Ppdvos.” xa. 6 
Kwvoravrivos raira dxovcas kal cupmeicOels xataxomrfvar xedever Tov dvdpa, Kal éylvero 
61a, ros Bacxalvovras raira OGrrov } édéyero. 

7 Cp. the Indian ‘jar of the winds’ (tzfra § 7 (b)). It was believed that a toad 
emprisoned in a new jar and buried in the field would safeguard the crops against stormy 
weather (Plin. zat. Ais¢. 18. 294 Archibius (on whom see M. Wellmann in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ene. ii. 466) ad Antiochum Syriae regem scripsit, si fictili novo obruatur rubeta 
rana in media segete, non esse noxias tempestates). The same remedy served to protect 
millet against sparrows and worms (Plin. zat. Aést. 18. 158 multi ad mili remedia rubetam 
noctu arvo circumferri iubent, priusquam sariatur, defodique in medio inclusam fictili. 
ita nec passerem nec vermes nocere, sed eruendam, priusquam metatur; alioquin amarum 
fieri, Geopon, 2. 18. 14 Amoudjios 5é pyot (see L. von Schwabe in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/- 
Exc. ii. 249, E. Oder 2. vii. 1221 £.), wpiv oxagivat rhy dpoupay, ppivor, rovréate Bdrpaxov 
Xepoaiov, vuxrds wepi abrhy wepreveyxévTa KaTaxdeloa: ev oKxever Kepapialy Kai & pdow 
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Alexanémas, ‘Averter of Winds}, or Kolysanémas, ‘Preventer of 
Winds, because once, when the Etesian Winds were spoiling the 
crops, he had asses flayed and bags made of their skins: these bags 
he proceeded to set round the hills and mountain-tops in order to 
catch the wind. His choice of the ass was certainly not accidental, 
for at Taras a sacred ass was allowed to run wild till it was sacrificed 


xaTaxGou Tis dpovpas: xara de rdv Karpdy roo ordpou dvopttas rd cKebos, kal exBadely 77s 
dpotpas, tva wh mexpds 6 Kaprds yévyrat, 26. 2. 18. 15 6 adrds dé "ArovdAdibds Pyot, Tots 
orepoudvors xphvas wapapeyvivar drlyqv paxhy: pice yap dvrirarel pds TO xaherdy Tov 
dvéuwv). And very similar beliefs on French soil are noted by P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de 
France Paris 1906 iii. 264f. In Italy toads are said to spring from the first large rain- 
drops of a storm (A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 ii, 37g n. 2), and 
in France to announce the coming downpour by repeated croaks (P. Sébillot of. edz. iii. 
260) or leaps (2d. 70. iii. 267). In Switzerland a toad crawling across the road betokens 
rain (H. Bachtold-Stadubli in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin— 
Leipzig 1933 v. 609). ‘Eine ‘‘Dreissgenkrote” im Estrich aufgehangt, zieht in Tirol 
alle ‘‘bésen Winde,” an einem Faden in der Stube aufgehangt, im Kt. Bern alle giftigen 
Diinste in sich’ (é@. 2b. p. 619). 

® Infra § 7 (b). 

1 Porph. v. Pyth. 29 "Adetdvenos pev tv 7d érmvupov ’Eumedoxdéous = lambl. v. Pyth. 
136 "Adeédvenos pev dv 7d ermvunov "Eumedoxddous. Cp. Eustath. zz Od. p. 1648, 42 £. els 
rep (seepra p. 104 n. 4) dekts Abyerat dtaxeioOas Kal ’Eyredoxdijs. L.C. Valckenaer in 
his note on Eur. Phoen. 120 restored ddetavéuas as the right reading in Iambl. loc. cit. 

2 Timaios frag. 94 (frag. hist. Gr. i. 215 f. Miiller) af. Diog. Laert. 8. 60 got dé xal 
Tyatos év rp dxrwxardexdry Kard woAdovs tpbrous rePavudcbat Tov Avdpa. kal yap érnoluw 
more apodpSs mvevodytwv ws rods kaprovs Auuhvacba, xededoas dvous éxdapfvac kal doKods 
moretoOat wept rovs Adpous kal ras dxpwpelas didrewe mpds 7d cudAdaBely 7d wvetpa> Aj-avTos 
84, Kwdvoavduav «dn Ova. Souid. s.v. drvous cites the same passage, but reads KwAuod- 
veyov. The incident is said to have happened at Akragas (Clem. Al. strom. 6. 3 Pp. 445) 
rf, Stahlin "Eyredoxdijs re 6’Axpayavrivos Kwivoavduas érexdHOn. Aéyerat obv awd Tob 
*Axpdryavros dpous, wvéovrés wore dvéuov Bapt xal voo@des Trois éyxwplos, dddd Kal Tals 
yoatly adradv dyovlas airlov ywouevov, raioat Tov dveuov: Sid xai abros ev rots Exeot ypdet 
(frag. 111, 3. Diels): matoecs 5’ dxapdrwv dvéuwv pévos of 7’ emt -yaiav | dpvimevor Ovnroiar 
xarapOwiGovow dpovpas- | kal wadw, eft’ é0é\yo0a, warlyrira mredpara Ofcets, Souid. s.v. 
dutxdac:...’"EumedoxAfs... exadetro 6¢ Kwducavduas 5:4 7d woddods dvéyous émiBepévous TH 
*Anpdryarrt éfeXdoat atrév, Sopds bywv repiOévra TH wéAet—a note re-inserted with the 
variation dvéuou ohdod emiBeuevou s.v.Euredoxdjs and thence transcribed s.v. dopa, where 
it is omitted by codd. V.C.). Here and there, in less credulous quarters, we observe a 
tendency to minimise the marvel. Plutarch substitutes a practical wall for the bag-magic 
(Plout. de ceeriositate 1 6 5€ puorxds "Epmedoxdijs dpous twa. Sacparya Bapdv cal voowdy Kara. 
trav redlwy Tov vérov éuwvéovoay éuppatas ormdv Edokev éxxdeloat THs xwpas, adv. Colot. 32 
"EymedoxAfs 5¢... rhv re xdpav amijdrAater dxapmlas kal ocuod, Sarparyas dpous drorerxioas, 
dU dy 6 véros els 7d wediov brepéBadXde); Philostratos, a passing cloud for the persistent 
gales (Philostr. v. Ajoll. 8. 7. 8 p. 313 Kayser dxnxows 5¢ ra ’Eumedoxdéous, ds vepédns 
dvéxe popay éx’’ Axpayavrivous paryelons); Hesychios, promise for performance (Hesych. 
Kwrvcavéuas: 6 "Eumredoxdijs otrw xadetrar, ws brirxvotpevos épétew rots dvéuous). But 
the fame of the exploit lasted on into the twelfth century (Tzetz. ch#l, 4. 524 ff. T@ wabew 
8 duBpous kai adypods kal rpoywookew ravra | Oadfs xal Tvéayopas re ody TE 'Avata-ydpa: | 
"Epredoxdjs MeAlrwvos 6 xal Kwhvoavéuas). 

In the corrupt passage Plout. sym. 8. 8. 1 kal rdv dudvupor enol rg ravoayery 
Tv@ayopicds repalvev ra ddypara oréyoura: ppevds x.7.d. it is probable that we should read 
ral Tov dudsvupov éuol rdv mavedvenov (cp. Aisch. Ag. 214 ravoaveuov...volas) Tubayopixas 
wapawely 7a déypara oréyev tow ppevds x.7.d. or the like (see D. Wyttenbach ad oc.). 
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to the Winds’. And his employment of bags recalls the methods 
used by unsophisticated folk to capture souls?. 

The same power of controlling violent winds was ascribed by 
the Greeks to Pythagoras, Epimenides, and Abaris*. Indeed, any 
and every wonder-worker could claim the prerogative—even 
Sophokles*. Nowadays, it would seem, the mere mention of the 
great man’s name will suffice. In the Macedonian district of 
Liakkovikia, during an anemospidda or ‘whirlwind, people often 
mutter the charm: ‘Alexander the Great liveth, aye he doth live 
and reign,’ 

(b) Aiolos Hippotades. 


A figure interesting in this connexion is that of Aiolos 
Hippotades. He appears in the Odyssey® as Lord of Aiolie, a 
floating island’ with sheer rocky sides crowned by a wall of un- 
breakable bronze. Here he feasted with his six sons, whom he had 
united in wedlock with his six daughters. Here too he entertained 
Odysseus for a month, at the end of which time he slew an ox, made 
a bag of its skin, bound the blustering winds within it, and gave it 
as a parting gift to the hero, fastening it with a silver cord on board 
his ship. He also supplied him with a west wind to waft him on his 
way homewards. But later, while Odysseus slept, his comrades, 
under the belief that the bag was full of treasure, untied it and, to 
their own discomfiture, let loose the warring winds. 

Now Aiolos is said to have been established as keeper, or king, 


1 Hesych. dveuwras’ dvos dperos (so Salmasius for dvoua dgexrds cod.), lepds, rots’ Avéuors 
Oudéuevos év Tapavrivots, et. mag. p. 103, 33f. dveutras (stc)’ mapa Tapayrtvos 6 dvos 6 
Avéuors Ovduevos. Supra ii. 464. Cp. the sacrifice of asses to Apollon among the 
“Lr epBdpen ‘at the back of the North Wind’ (szpra ii. 463 f., 494 ff., 843). 

2 Frazer Golden Bough®: Taboo pp. 46 ff., 52f., 64, 67, 75f., id. Folk-lore in the Old 
Testament ii. 510 ff. 

3 Porph. wv. Pyth. 29 mpopphoes Te yap dwapaBara cewpdv Stapynuovevovrat abrod 
(se. ro6 TvOaryopou) kai Noiwdv drorpowal ody raxe kal dvéuwv Bralwy xahafay 7’ exxdoews 
KatagToNai kal xuyarwv morauiwy Te xal Oadarriwy direvitacpol mpds edpaph Tay éralpwr 
diaBaow. cv peradaPiyras’ Euredoxdéa re xa’ Emipevidny cal” ABapw wodhaxh emereredexévat 
Towra. x.7.A.=lambl. v. Pyth. 135 Tpopphoes Te cerpav drapaBaro kal orudv darorporal 
ov rdxet Kal dvépwr Braiwy xadagav Te xicews wapaurixa Kareurijcers Kai KyuaTwr Toraplip 
re kal Oadacolwy drevdiacnol rpds ebuaph Tv éralpwy didBacw. wy peradaBdvras Byre- 
Soxdéa Te Tov’ AxparyavTivoy kai’ Ertuevldny roy Kpifra xal”ABapw Tov “CrepBdpeor 1oddaxh 
kat abrobs rowaird Twa, éwireredexévat. K.7.r. 

4 Philostr. v. Apoll. 8. 7. 8 p. 313 Kayser évvojoas 5€ Zogoxdda tov “AOnvaiov, bs 
Aéyerau xal dvéuous PéAEat ris wpas wépa mvetoayras. A. von Blumenthal in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 1047 comments: ‘Hier hat wohl das Empedoklesbild einge- 
wirkt.’ 

5 G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 250f. Zi, $9 xal Baothever.d 
Méyas ’Adétavdpos (from A. A. Toustou “H xara 7d Idyyatov Xwpa’ p. 79). Possibly 
Andétavdpos has acquired the virtues of’ Adetavduas. 

8 Od. 10. 1 ff. 7 Infra Append. P (1). 
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of the winds by Zeus?. And Aéthlios, son of Aiolos, was reputed to 
be the son of Zeus?. There is therefore something to be urged for 
Usener’s suggestion that Aiolos himself was ‘a sort of Zeus?’ 
Perhaps the same thought occurred to Ovid, when he made I[upiter 
shut Aquilo in the caves of Aeolia and send forth Notus to cause 
a deluge*. 

Others, however, have rightly insisted that the Homeric Aiolos 
is not as yet fully deified®. Hence his description as ‘dear to the 
immortal gods®’ Rather, he is a subordinate power, not improbably 
a dead tribal chieftain, who lives on in his Otherworld island? and 
is conceived as a superhuman magician, the wind-controller par 
excellence, His bag of winds recalls an odd superstition recorded by 
Tzetzes and the scholiast on the Odyssey’: 


‘Artful contrivers and those who write on infamous practices declare that, if 
aman flays a dolphin and makes its skin into a bag and then keeps it at home, 
he will cause to blow whatever wind he may choose.’ 


Somewhat similar is Philostratos’ account of Indian weather-magic®. 
Apollonios of Tyana and his party are visiting the cloud-capped 
hill of the Brachmanes, four days’ journey from the city Parax: 


‘And they say that they saw two jars of black stone, filled with rains and 
winds respectively. The jar of the rains is opened, if India should be oppressed 


1 Od. 10. 21 raplny dvéuw rolnce Kpoviwy, Verg. Aen. 1. 52 rex Aeolus, 65 f. divom 
pater atque hominum rex | et mulcere dedit fluctus et tollere vento. 

2 Paus. 5. 8. 2 elvar yap pact xal "AGOdLov Aiddov, Acds 5€ émixAnow. It is clear from 
the context that this Aiolos was the father of Kretheus. It is an assumption that he was 
one with Aiolos Hippotades. 

3 H. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1898 liii. 346 ff. (=2d. Kleine Schriften Leipzig— 
Berlin 1913 iv. 275 ff.): ‘wie eine Art Zeus’ (p. 346 (=p. 276)). We need not, of course, 
subscribe to Usener’s view that AlodAos was the ‘Zig-zag’ lightning of Zeus (cp. Pind. O/. 
9. 42 alodofpévra Atés atog), or that his six pairs of children were the twelve months of the 
year. G. Libertini Le tsole Eolie nel? antichita greca e romana Firenze 1921 p. 61 f. argues 
that Hippotes was a degraded form of Poseidon”Iwmos, Aiolos an ex-appellative of Zeus 
(Pind. O7. 9. 42 alodoBpbvra, Orph. 4. Zeus 15. 10 alodduopde) or perhaps rather of 
Poseidon, the ever-changeful. 4 Ov. met. 1. 262 ff. 

5 A. H. Keane in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 
i. 255, G. Foucart 2b. 1917 ix. 782. 

6 Od. to. 2. 7 Cp. supra i. 239, 243- 

8 Tzetz. iz Lyk. 4/. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2 gaol yap of unxavixol (J. Potter cj. 
kayixot G. F. Thryllitzsch cj. wadnuaricoi M. C. G. Miiller prints payor, but notes: 
‘Vtrumque tamen, payor et znxavixol, bene se habet’) cal of 7d dppyroupyixa ypapovres 
ds, édy ris dedpiva roujoy doxdv éxdelpas avrov Kal Exww wap’ éavTg, roujoer wreiy dy 
ay Botdorro dvewov. E. Scheer ad loc. cp. Eustath. 72 Od. p. 1645, 59 f. map’ ols xal gderat 
6 fmOels rob Alédov doxas Sehpivos clvat dépua, 7b. p. 1646, 8 ff. bre Se doxol ob pdvor oi 
TwHws éf alydy cal Body ddd xai éf érépww J9Adv ert. SedPivés Te yap 6 pyGels doxds 
Tereheo LEvos elravy yeyonTevpévos K.T.d. 

® Philostr. v. Apoll. 3. 14 p. 92 f. Kayser xal durrd éwpaxévar pact wifw Alou uédavos 
SuBpwv re Kal dvéuwv dvre. x.7.d. Euseb. pos ros irép "ArokAwrlov ro? Tvavéws 
"Tepoxdéous Aéyous 22 p. 388 Kayser scoffs at Bpovrds xal dvéuous ev mifos. But the 
incident is by no means incredible. 
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by drought, and sends up clouds to moisten the whole country; but if rains 
should be in excess, it is shut up and puts a stop to them. The jar of the 
winds, I suppose, plays the same part as the bag of Aiolos; for they open the 
jar ever so little and let one of the winds blow in season, whereby the country 
is refreshed.’ 


Other parallels to Aiolos Hippotades are collected by Sir James 
Frazer!. The closest hails from the Slavonic area: 


‘It is said that Perdoytus, the Lithuanian Aeolus, keeps the winds enclosed 
in a leathern bag; when they escape from it he pursues them, beats them, and 
shuts them up again®’ 


Certain features in the myth of Aiolos invite further investiga- 
tion. His bag full of winds, opened by the prying followers of 
Odysseus, bears at least a superficial resemblance to the péthos 


or ‘jar’ containing evils opened by the inquisitive woman in 


Hesiod’s Works and Days*, or to the pithos of Zeus containing 
good things opened by the over-curious man in a fable of Babrios*. 
The resemblance is increased if, with Miss J. E. Harrison’, we 
accept O. Gruppe’s® conjecture that the pzthos in question was that 


1 Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art i. 326 f. 

2 Jd. ib. i. 326 n. § after E. Veckenstedt Die Mythen, Sagen und Legenden der 
Zamatten (Litauer) Heidelberg 1883 i. 153. Sir James Frazer adds: ‘The statements of 
this writer, however, are to be received with caution.’ 

H. Usener Gitternamen Bonn 1896 p. 97: ‘“ Perdoytus gott der kaufleute, von perdout 
verkaufen” P27 [.e. Matthaeus Praetorius Deliciae Prussicae oder Preussische schaubtihne 
ed. W. Pierson Berlin 1871 p. 27] vgl. S? gt (18) [#.e. A. Schleicher ‘ Lituanica’ in the 
Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss.in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1853 xi. g1 (= extr. p. 18)]. 
das ist Parditojés, nomen agentis von pardzti verkaufen. Doch Bardoayts Ag (z.e. Kirchen- 
agende von 1530 ed. J. Bender in der Altpreussischen monatsschrift iv. 97 f.] unter 
Gardoaeten. Ist Perdoytus und seine bedeutung erst von P (z.e. Matthaeus Praetorius} 
um der etymologie willen construiert? vgl. Voigt, Gesch. Pr. 1, 593 anm. 1 [2.¢. J. Voigt 
Geschichte Preussens Konigsberg 1827 i. 593 n. 1 Gardetis nad) Oftermeyer G, 18 ron 
gardas eine Schaafheerde... Perdoytos vom Altpreuf. perdauns verfaufen, im Lettifey. pahrdoht 
verfaufen, Sandel treiben. Lucaé David B. I. S. 86 verdnbdert ben Namen in Gardiaito und 
Hartinod) S. 142 behauptet, vaff Gardoaetos und Perdoytos ein und derfelbe Gott fey).’ 

If Perdoytus was really a wind-god, his name might be related to the Russian 
perdéti, Slovenian prdeti, wépdopar, etc. (Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr? p. 362, 
Boisacq Dict, tym. de la Langue Gr. p. 771, Walde Lat. etym. Worterb p. 569) and 
imply a very crude and primitive conception of the wind as ‘flatus ventris.’ 

3 Hes. 0d. 94 ff. 

4 Babr. 58. 1 ff. Zebs &v wlOw ra xpnord mavra ovdddéas | 2Onxev abroy mwpdeas Tap’ 
dvOpimy. | 6 0 dxparis dvOpwros eldévar orevdwr | rl ror’ qv év air@, kalrd Toya Kuvtoas,| 
dix’ dwedeiy atta mpds Gedy olkous, | kane? wérecOar rijs Te yas dvw devyew. | ubvy 3 
éuewev édris, qv KaTredijpe | reOev 7d wOua. Toryap eAwis avOpdros | pbvyn obverti, TOY 
wepevydrur tpas | d-yabdr Exactor éyyuwpévy Sécew. This rewriting of the Hesiodic myth 
was obviously prompted by the later estimate of édais as a good, not an evil. 

‘or the concept of a celestial store-house or treasury see H. Usener Die Sintfluth- 
a, .% Bonn 1899 p. 182 ff. 

5 Miss J. E. Harrison in the Journ. ell. Stud. 1900 xx. 99 ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
pp. 169 f., 279 ff. 

6 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 94, 761 n. 9, 7d. Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 585 ff. 
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of the earth-goddess Pandora opened once a year at the festival of 
the Pithoigia for the temporary release of souls. For winds are 
notoriously akin to souls. Indeed, Greeks of the mythopoeic age 
would probably have assented to the direct equation winds ave 
souls, It may even be that the very name A Zo/os is cognate with the 
Gothic saiwala and the English soul*. The island of Aiolos would 
on this showing too be an island of souls*—a typical Otherworld 
island, as we had already seen reason to suspect. 

Aiolos Hippotades has both in ancient* and in modern® times 
been identified with Aiolos, the eponymous ancestor of the Acolians. 
K. Timpel® thinks that the Hesiodic Catalogue’ described the latter 


1 See e.g. Rohde Psyche? i. 248 n. 1, ii. 122 n. 2, 264 n. 2, K. Tiimpel in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2176 ff, R. v.d. Meulen ‘Uber die litauischen Vélés’ in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1914 xvii. 128 ff., L. Weber ‘ Androgeos’ 24. 1926 xxiii. 249 ff., seepraii. 62 
n. 1 (the Furious Host), and the history of such words as dvenos, animus, anima; von, 
metua; pixw, puxt, etc. , 

2 So R. Koegel in the Gurt. gel. Anz. 1897 clix. 655 (relates west-German saiwala 
stula séla to alédos, for * catf dos, ‘beweglich, regsam,’ and cp. Alodos), C. C. Uhlenbeck 
in the Bettrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 1905 xxx. 305 (accepts 
saiwala : albdos), J. Scheftelowitz in the Beitrage sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 
1905 xxix. 44 (‘got. saiwala ‘“‘seele”: gr. al(f)odos ‘“‘beweglich”’), Boisacq Dect. étym. 
de la Langue Gr. p. 26 (*alddos “ mobile, agité” < * aiohds <* aledos cf. aiédoupos J. Schmidt 
KZ. 32, 324. Cf. got. sazwala ‘‘Ame”.’ Etc.), and as a tenable alternative K. Brugmann— 
A. Thumb Griechische Grammatik* Munchen 1913 p. 47. See, however, T. von Grien- 
berger in the Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1900 cxlii. 
179, A. Walde in Zndogermanische Forschungen 1901 xii. 382 f. and in his Lat. etym. 
Werterb.2 p. 669 f. s.u. ‘saevus,’ W. van Helten in Judogermanische Forschungen 1906 
xix. 198; P. Persson in the Beitrage zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1893 xix. 
276 ff. 

3G. Gerland <Altgriechische Marchen in der Odyssee Magdeburg 1869 p. 38 ff. 
F. Hommel Die Insel der Seligen in Mythus und Sage der Vorzett Miinchen 1901, znfra 
Append. P. 

* Hyg. fad. 125 ad Aeolum Hellenis filium, cui ab Iove ventorum potestas fuit tradita. 
M. Schmidt ad Joc. obelizes Hellenis, remarking ‘imo A/ippotae.’ Euripides in his 
Mélanippe desmatis (Hyg. fab. 186), if not also in his Melanippe sophé (Greg. Kor. in 
Hermog, wept we8ddov dewdrnros 28 in C. Walz Rhetores Graeci Stuttgartiae et Tubingae 
1834 vii. 2. 1313, 6 ff.), made Melanippe the daughter of one Aiolos and the mother 
of another. Diod. 4. 67 went further in the same direction. His Aiolos, son of 
Hippotes and Melanippe, was great-grandson of Aiolos son of Hellen, and in turn grand- 
father of Aiolos brother of Boiotos. On these fictitious genealogies see further W. H. 
Roscher in his Zex. Myth. i. 192 ff., K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. i. 1037, 
1040, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 398 n. 3, 1323 0. 2. 

5 K. Tumpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. roo f. 

§ Ja. 2b. i. 1036, 1039, 104I- 

” Hes, frag. 25, 1 f. Kinkel, 7, 1 f. Rzach af. Plout. symp. 9. 15- 2, schol. Lyk. Ad, 
184, Tzetz zx Lyk. Al. 284, exeg. 1. pp. 63, 14 f., 134, 22 f. Hermann (printed at the end 
of Draco Stratonicensis /iber de metris poeticis ed. G. Hermann Lipsiae 1812)"EAAqvos 3° 
eyévovro idorrohéwou BactAjjos (so schol. Lyk.: for variants see A. Rzach ad Joc.) | AGpés 
Te Roless re xal Atodos immioxdpuns. The second line is quoted also by schol, Thouk, 1. 3 
(p. §, 20 Hude), and in part by Herodian. rep! uwovrfpous MéEews 2. 42 (ii. 647, 24 Lentz), 
Cp. schol. V. Od. 10, 2, Iambl. v. Pyth. 242 with schol. ad Joc. (p. 197, 2 £. Nauck). 
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as hippiochdrmes, ‘fighting with chariot and horses,’ in obvious 
imitation of the patronymic Hzppotddes applied in the Odyssey to 
the former?. And both epithets might conceivably have reference 
to the frequent conception of the winds as horses*, I should, how- 
ever, prefer to stress another point of contact between Aiolos 
Hippotades and Aiolos son of Hellen, I mean the abnormal 
endogamic character of the marriage-custom that obtained among 
their descendants. 

According to Homer, the six sons of Aiolos Hippotades married 
their six sisters*. Greeks of the Hellenistic age, perhaps jibbing at 
the idea, felt it necessary to invent some explanation. Thus 
Parthenios, Virgil’s tutor‘, making a précis of Philetas’ Hermes for 
the benefit of Virgil’s friend Cornelius Gallus®, told how Odysseus 
in the course of his wanderings round Sicily had reached the island 
of Meligounis (later called Lipara®) and there fallen in love with 
Polymele, one of Aiolos’ daughters; how, after his departure with 
the bag of winds, she had been found in love-sick plight weeping 
over certain spoils of Troy; how Aiolos had reviled the absent 
Odysseus and resolved to take vengeance on Polymele; and finally 
how her brother Diores, who was enamoured of her, had begged her 
off and persuaded his father to give her to him as his wife’. 

Now the same peculiar usage occurs again in connexion with 
the other Aiolos,eponym of the Aeolians, For he was king of 
Thessaly’; and the marriage of brother with sister is expressly 
stated to have been an ancient custom among the Thessalians®. 
Moreover, Makedon the ancestor of the Macedonians was, in the 
opinion of Hellanikos™, a son of Aiolos. Hence the fact that the 


1 Supra p. 106. 

2 W. H. Roscher Hermes der Windgott Leipzig 1878 p. 107, E. H. Meyer Jydoger- 
manische Mythen Berlin 1887 ii (Achilleis). 451 ff., H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Afyth. 
i. 2691, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 838 f., 1148, H. Steinmetz ‘Windgotter’ in the 
Jahrb. a. kas. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv. 33 N. §. 

3 Supra p. 106. 4 Macrob. Saz. 5.17. 18 with L. Jan ad loc. 

* Parthen. xarr. am, praef. 1 f. 

§ Kallim, 2. Artem. 47 f., Strab. 275, Steph. Byz. s.vv. Acrdpa, Medvyouvis. 

7 Parthen. marr. an. 2, wepi IloAuuhdns (ioropet Pidnras ‘Epuy (on which poem see 
A. Meineke Analecta Alexandrina Berolini 1843 p. 348 ff., K. Kuiper ‘ De Philetae Coi 
Mercurio’ in H. van Herwerden’s Album Gratulatorium Trajecti ad Rhenum 1902 
pp. 143—~149, J. U. Powell Collectanea Alexandrina Oxonii. 1825 p. gt f.)). 

8 Apollod. 1. 7. 3, cp. Konon narr. 27. 

§ Archinos Geooadixa frags. 1, 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 319 Mliller) ag. schol. T. Od. 
10. 7 dpyatoy Gos, ws "Apyivos (so W. Dindorf for ’Apxfvou cod.) ev Oecoadtxols. xpara 
be Alodov duounrplas xbpas dbeApots cworxloa (so W. Dindorf for cuvoexfoae cod.). Cp. 
schol. B. Q. Od. 10. 7 dpxatov 00s 7d ouvorxifew adeApots. xal 6 Leds ddeAP7 oto ouvorke? 
7p" Hpg. x.7. A. For Archinos see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 541. 

1 Hellanik. frag. 46 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 51 Milller)=/rag. 74 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 126 
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Ptolemies married their own sisters is probably to be explained, not 
merely as a concession to Egyptian feeling?, but also as a survival 
or revival of a practice proper to an old Macedonian family of 
Aeolic extraction. It will be observed that the spelling of the 
Ptolemies’ name—Prolematos, not Pelematos—certifies their Aeolic 
descent*, Finally, H. D. Miiller sought to prove that Hera was 
originally a goddess of the Aeolians®. If so, the conception of her 
as sister and yet wife of Zeus may have arisen on Aeolic ground, 
Be that as it may, I am disposed to conclude that Aiolos 
Hippotades was in pre-Homeric days? none other than Aiolos 


Jacoby) af. Const. Porphyrog. ae thematibus 2. 2 (iii. 48 Bekker) &Ao 8’ (sc. derive the 
name Maxedovia) dro Maxedévos rod Alédov, ws ‘EdAdvixos ‘lepeay mpwry tov ev “Apyet: 
‘xat Maxedévos <rod (ins. A. Meineke)> Aiddov, <d@’ (ins. C. Miiller)> 0% (ofrw cod. 
F., whence C. Miiller prints roviv) viv Maxedéves xadobvrat, wdvor pera Muody rére 
olxoby res.’ 

1 This explanation is advanced by Paus. 1. 7. 1 and defended by Miss R. E. White 
(Mrs N. Wedd) in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 238 ff. For the prevalence of 
Geschwisterehe in Egypt see Diod. 1. 27, Philon de spectalibus legibus 4 (v. 68 Richter); 
A. Erman Life in Ancient Egypt trans. H. M. Tirard London 1894 p. 153 f., Sir G. Mas- 
pero The Dawn of Civilization* London 1901 p. 50 f., E. Bevan 4 History of Egypt 
under the Ptolemaic Dynasty London 1927 p. 158. Examples of it there and elsewhere 
are collected by Sir J. G. Frazer on Paus. 1. 7. 1 (ii. 84 f.), E. Westermarck Zhe History 
of Human Marriage® London 190% p. 290 ff., P. Wilutzky Vorgeschichte des Rechts Breslau 
1903 i. 55 ff., F. v. Reitzenstein Urgeschichte der Ehe4 Stuttgart 1908 p. 70 f., H. Ploss— 
M. Bartels Das Weib in der Natur- und Vélkerkunde™ Leipzig 1913 i. 713, W. H.R. 
Rivers in J. Hastings Axcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 425 b, 
F. LI. Griffith 20: viii. 444 a. 

Frazer Golden Bough? : The Dying God p. 193 f. comments: ‘On this hypothesis we 
can understand why the custom of marriage with a full ora half sister has prevailed in so 
many royal families. It was introduced, we may suppose, for the purpose of giving the 
king’s son the right of succession hitherto enjoyed, under a system of female kinship, either 
by the son of the king’s sister or by the husband of the king’s daughter; for under the new 
rule the heir to the throne united both these characters, being at once the son of the king’s 
sister and, through marriage with his own sister, the husband of the king’s daughter. Thus 
the custom of brother and sister marriage in royal houses marks a transition from female 
to male descent of the crown! [!This explanation of the custom was anticipated by 
McLennan....(7e Patriarchal Theory, based on the Papers of the late John Ferguson 
McLennan, edited and completed by Donald McLennan (London, 1885), p- 95)]- In this 
connexion it may be significant that Cronus and Zeus themselves married their full sisters 
_ Rhea and Hera, a tradition which naturally proved a stone of stumbling to generations 
who had forgotten the ancient rule of policy which dictated such incestuous unions, and 
who had so far inverted the true relations of gods and men as to expect their deities to be 
edifying models of the new virtues instead of warming examples of the old vices? [? Compare 
Cicero, De natura deorum, ii. 26. 66; [Plutarch], De vita et poest Homeri, ii. 96; Lactantius, 
Divin. Inst. i. 10; Firmicus Maternus, De errore profanarum religionunt, xii. 4}.” 

2 O. Hoffmann Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1891 i. 123, 224, 2b. 1893 ii. 344 f., 
02 f., td. Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und thr Volkstum Gottingen 1906 p. 173, 
A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen Dialehte Heidelberg 1909 pp. 207, 240, K. Brugmann 
Griechische Grammatik* Miinchen 1913 p. 174. 

3H. D. Miller Mythologie der griechischen Stimme Gottingen 1857 i. 251 ff. 

4 E. Forrer ‘Vorhomerische Griechen in den Keilschrifttexten von Boghazkéi’ in the 
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eponym of the Aeolians, a great tribal chief who after his death 
was believed by his people to live on in his island of souls. Such 
an one might well supply the hero of the Otherworld visit! with the 
souls or winds that he needed to waft him back to Ithake*. 


(c) The Tritopatores or Tritopatreis. 


The results of the last section throw a new and welcome light 
on one of the outstanding problems of Greek religion—the true 
character of the mysterious powers known to the ancients as 
Tritopdtores or Tritopatreis*. 

Phanodemos, a Hellenistic historian interested in religious 


Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Geselischaft 2u Berlin Mirz 1924 Nr. 63 pp. 1—22 
makes out a strong case for an Aeolian occupation of Pamphylia in Hittite times: p. 10 
‘Der dritte Name ist der Name des Volkes, dem Tavag(a)lavas angehGrt; er wird naimlich 
einmal genannt: a-ja-va-la-as-Konig und dies ist offensichtlich alfonos ‘‘ Aolier-Konig”.’ 
p- 21 ‘Fassen wir zum Schluss zusammen, was uns die Keilschrifttexte aus Boghazk@i an 
grundlegenden Angaben iiber die Griechen liefern: 1. Der Konig des Landes Abbijava= 
"Axatfa war seit etwa 1330 vor Chr. als Grosskénig und damit als “Bruder” des Hatti- 
K6nigs anerkannt. 2. Er war zugleich als Vasall des Hatti-Konigs mit Pamphylien 
belehnt. 3. Er war ein Ajavalas=Aolier. 4. Ahhijava= Achaia und Lazpas= Lesbos 
waren seine Kernlander. 5. Ant(a)ravas= Andreus war rund 1350—1325 vor Chr. Konig 
von Abhijava und Lazbas, vgl. Punkt 1. 6, Tava-g(a)lavas=Eteokles war sein Sohn und 
Nachfolger seit etwa 1325 vor Chr. 7. Um 1250 vor Chr. vertreibt Attarissijas, Konig von 
Abhija, den Madduvattas, den Fiirsten des siidlichen Kariens.’ Etc. 

1 Supra i. 239 f. 

2 A. D. Fraser ‘The origin of Aeolus’ in Zhe Classical Journal 1933 xxviii. 364—366 
cites inter alia a parallel from the north-east coast of Scotland (D. A. Mackenzie Zales 
from the Moors and the Mountains Glasgow 1931 pp. 62—67 ‘A weather witch, Stine 
Veg, supplies a party of fishermen with a collection of winds confined in a water jar whose 
mouth is stopped with a wisp of straw. Like the Ithacans, they are a prey to curiosity 
and, upon unstopping the jar, are blown back to their starting-point’). Prof. Fraser 
concludes: ‘The tradition apparently accompanied the Achaeans in their wanderings 
from some point near the Baltic to the Mediterranean, while a somewhat different version 
was carried by another branch of Indo-European speaking people into the heart of India.’ 

3 Pp. Kretschmer in Glotta 1920 x. 41 showed that Tpirorarpets was originally a verse- 
form of Tpiroraropes (‘Wenn Tpiroraropes in daktylischem Versmaass gebraucht werden 
sollte—mdglicherweise wurde der Name in Hymnen, Gebeten oder Epigrammen genannt— 
so war diese Form mit ihren fiinf Ktirzen selbst bei metrischer Dehnung der ersten Silbe 
noch nicht anwendbar und mag daher durch Tptrorarpies Tptrorarpe’s ersetzt worden 
sein, wobei man die auch im Epos nicht ganz seltene Kiirze vor Muta cum Liquida mit in 
Kauf nehmen musste’). 

The attempt of M. Budimir, a Serbian scholar, to invalidate this conclusion, reported 
by L. Radermacher in the Berl. philol. Woch. Marz 4, 1922 p. 19g f. (‘Dass diese Form 
nur eine epische Bildung aus tp:rowdrwp sei des Hexameters wegen, wie P. Kretschmer 
meint, ist nicht anzunehmen, da Cicero und attische Inschriften, die Prosa schreiben, 
ausschliesslich die Form Tpirorarpe’s—Tpirorarpes [szc] kennen. Es ist also auch aus 
diesem Grunde der Name der attischen &vaxes von dem gutbirgerlichen Verwandtschafts- 
namen rptromdrwp zu trennen... und die attischen Tp:rorarpe?s haben mit rprromaropes 
nichts zu tun’), fails to reckon with the fact that an epic appellative may pass into popular 
parlance and acquire ritual (e.g. T'acjoyos: supra p. off.) or mythical (e.g. "Ipeyévem) 
importance. The point is one deserving of further investigation. 
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antiquities}, states that the Athenians alone offered sacrifices and 
prayers to the Tritopatores, when about to. marry, for the procreation 
of children? This statement is, in part at least, confirmed by 
tangible traces left by the cult in question. 
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Fig. 37. 

Excavations in the Kerameikos at Athens, conducted by A. 
Brickner and G. Oikonomos from February 1909 to September 
1910, led to the discovery of an important group of remains in the 
angle between the Road to Eleusis and the Street of Tombs. A 

1 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1920 ii. 1. 110 n. 3. 

2 Phanodem. frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 367 Miiller) af. Harpokr. s.v. Tyeromaropes-... 
havddquos b¢ ev &’ yoy sre ubvor "AOnvator Piovol re cal edxovrat adrois twép yeréoews 
raldwv, Srav yapely péddwow- x.7.A.=Phot. lex. s.v. Tprrowaropes=Souid. s.v. Tpero- 
raropes=et. mag. p. 768, 5 ff. = Favorin. lex. p. 1775, 45 ff. 

3 A. Briickner ‘ANAZDKA@AI KEPAMEIKOY’ in the IIpaxr. dpx. ér. 1910 
pp. to1—111 with figs. 1—3 and pl. A’ (=my fig. 37). 
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broken boundary-stone, found at the north-eastern corner of the 
truncated triangle (fig. 37, no. 1) and inscribed 
[HAB]|ATON ‘Not to be trodden,’ 
showed that the spot was taboo. Behind it were vestiges of a low 
circular tomb marked out by large stones. Beyond that in turn was 
a four-walled enclosure roughly trapezoidal in shape. In front of its 
two eastern corners stood a pair of similar boundary-stones (fig. 37, 
nos. 2 and 3), both inscribed in lettering of c. 450—400 B.C. 
HOPOZ : HIEPO = ‘Boundary of the sanctuary 
TPIToMPATPEoN _ of the Tritopatreis. 
HABAToN Not to be trodden.’ 
Yet another ancient stone, built into the southern wall of the 
precinct, reads: 

HIEPON [TPIToMA ]TPEoN ‘Sanctuary of the Tritopatreis.’ 
Here, then, in immediate juxtaposition with the Street of Tombs, 
was the simple dbaton of the fifth-century Tritopatreis. Within 
a stone’s throw of it stood till recently the modern Church of the 
Hagia Trias (fig. 37), which by a curious coincidence, if no more?, 
recalls the triple character of the local zumina. 

U. Kohler? in 1879 published a similar but somewhat later 
boundary-stone, which he had copied years before in the Central 
Museum at Athens. It is inscribed in letters of ¢. 400—350 B.C. 

OPOZIE ‘Boundary of the sanct- 
POTPITO — -uary of the Trito- 
PATPEON patreis 


(Tepedyez ay} Jo 


> INJUVWAY vx 


1 A. Briickner Joc. cét. p. 104 suggests that the actual apex, where the road forked, was 
probably consecrated to Hekate. 

2 A. Struck Gréechenland Wien u. Leipzig 1911 i. 131 f. (supra i. or 

The Church of the Hagia Trias was removed in 1931. Excavations conducted by the 
German Archaeological Institute in the mound beneath it and in some neighbouring areas 
proved that the whole site had been used as a cemetery from the Protogeometric period 
down to the Byzantine Age (K. Kiibler, R. Eilmann, and W. Kraiker ‘Ausgrabungen im 
Kerameikos’ in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1932 xlvii. Arch. Anz. pp. 183—208 
with plan, sections, and figs., K. Kubler and W. Kraiker 25. 1934 xlix Arch. Anz. 
pp. 196—245 with plan and many figs., E. P. Blegen in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1932 xxxvi. 
351—357, H. G. G. Payne in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 238, 1933 liii. 269). 

3 U. Kohler ‘ Horosstein der Zakyaden’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1879 iv. 287, id. in the Corp. 
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Whether the Zakyadai, whose name does not occur elsewhere, 
formed a génos or a phratrfa, has been disputed1, But it is clear 
that the addition of the last word was meant to limit the circle of 
worshippers to members of a specified tribal division, bound together 
by real or fictitious community of descent. 

The sacrificial calendar from Koukounari in the Epakria district, 
which again belongs to the earlier part of s. iv B.C.2, mentions among 
the annual rites of Marathon that in Skirophorion before the Skira 
a sheep was offered to the Tritopatreis and another to the 
Akamantes’, also among the trieteric rites of the same place that 
at the same time of year a table was set for the Tritopatreis’. The 


AK AMAN TIANOSIAPANTIKAIAL NIKAIBAB AAD) 
TAANAPANGPOPOBAT 14 LTATALAPKXALETAKA, 
TPITOP AT EPA NKAIAMO UN YMAZTATA DEAS | 
AP AARKNOP HAN OPAMO ZEKAMESYK 0 £fAAP NA, 


TANAEIAPANOZIAPAN TI \ 
Fig. 38. 


context in both cases is suggestive of fertility and fertilisation. 
P. Maas® claims that the Tritopateres are again connected with 
the Akdmantes in an important ritual text of s.iv B.C. found at 
Kyrene and first published by S. Ferri in 1927 (fig. 38)®; and 


inscr. Alt. ii. 2 no. 1062= Michel Recueil d’Inscr. gr. no. 741= Dittenberger Syl. inser. 
Gr. no. 443 =2d. 1.3 no. 925 bpos ielpo Tprrolrarpéwy | Zaxvada[r]. 

1 J. Tépfer Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 313 says: ‘Die Wahrscheinlichkeit, dass 
letztere ein yévos waren, ist meiner Meinung nach mindestens ebenso gross, wie die, dass 
sie eine Phratrie bildeten.’ G. Lippold in the Ak. Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 106 n. 1 decides 
for a yévos on the ground that the Iluppaxida: (infra p. 118) certainly were such. On the 
other hand, U. KGhler Joce. cé#t., U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Aréstoteles und Athen 
Berlin 1893 ii. 268 n. 11, W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphtk Leipzig 1898 
ii. 1. 187 (‘wohl einer Phratrie’), and W. Dittenberger occ. cz¢t. prefer to assume a gparpla. 

2 R. B. Richardson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1895 x. 220f. 

3 J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 46 ff. no. 26B, 


30 ff. Lxipodopeavos> mpd Ulpwv ‘Crrqrlor ra wpafi]ja ofs ALL. Koporpdpwe xolpos 
FEb, iepdouva LEI. | Tocrowarpetor ols, iepdowva Lh. “Axduacw | ols Akt, lepdouva 


br. 
+ 7d. ib. p. 46 ff no. 26B, 51 ff. Zxepopopidvos’ mpd Tlpwv+ Tarlwe xpids A(t, ]| 


lepdowva Hb, ppéaros [*+. Tororarpedor | tpdreta b. 

5 P, Maas in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung 1927 xlviii. 1953 (“ Akauvavriwy von Heilig- 
tiimern der’ Axdssayres?’). 

5 Reading and rendering are alike in dispute. S. Ferri ‘La ‘Lex Cathartica” di 
Cirene’ in the Wotiztario Archeologico 1927 iv. g1—145 with pls. 14—17 and a facsimile 
(part of which=my fig. 38) § 4, 21 ff. [at] xa wayriwy dota mavri Kal dyvdu Kal BaBdru[e* 1| 
wAdy dx’ dvOpirw Barr[w] 7 1H ’Apxayéra xall] | tpcrorarépwy kal amd ’Ovupdsrw 7H 
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K. Latte? suggests that these ‘Unwearied Ones’ might be either wind- 
spirits? or else a euphemistic® expression for the dead (kamdénies). 
One other example of actual cult has been furnished by the 
French excavations in Delos*. Close to the south-east angle of the 
great precinct of Apollon, at a spot where three roads meet, 
G. Leroux in 1906 uncovered a paved triangular place of small size 
(25™ by 12™). Towards its southern end was a circular structure of 
white marble consisting of curved slabs (0°54™ high), which rest on 
a raised course of masonry and carry a projecting cornice with 
bevelled top (fig. 39). The ring-wall is broken on the north-west 
by an aperture (0'80™ wide). Inside is a pavement of gneiss, from 
which sundry slabs are missing. Above this pavement were found 
sherds of coarse vases, a piece of stag’s antler, ashes and fragments 
of carbonised wood. Below it, excavations pursued down to the 


Achpa[r] (?), | da” dAXw bry dvOpwiros Exaue odx bola ayv@[i]* | Trav de iapdy dota wavri, 
‘(Alla domanda) se (in materia) di oracoli (esista ugual) ve/égio per ognuno, e per il puro 
e per l’impuro, (Apollo rispose): tranne che (per gli oracoli provenienti) dall’ uomo Batto, 
quello dell’ Archegeta e dei Tritopateres e da Onymastos, quello di Delfi, da qualunque 
altro (libro) dove uomini hanno lavorato non vi é veligio per il puro (cioé: il puro non é 
obbligato a conformarvisi; oppure: deriva empieta al puro che se ne serva). In materia 
di sacrifici (?) vi é invece ugual ve/igio per tutti indistintamente.’ 

G. De Sanctis ‘Le decretali di Cirene’ in the Rivista di filologia e di istruzione classica 
1927 lv. 185—212 gives § 4, 21 ff. [at] xa wavrlwy dole mavrl Kali dyvae cal BaBarw[e"] | wAdv 
dx’ dvOpérw Barr[w] [[ra]] ro ’“Apyayéra xalt] | rprromarépwy kai dmd ’Ovupdorw Te 
Achgu { dx’ dAdw brn dvOpwmos Exapye ovx dcla ayval[t,] | rev dé iapdv dela wavri, ‘Se vié 
liceita sacra di oracoli (presi nelle tombe) e pel puro e per I’ impuro. Salvo che dall’ 
uomo Batto, ? Archegeta, e dai Tritopateri e salvo che da Onimasto di Delf, da altro 
(oracolo) ove un uomo mori (czo? dove é un morto) non vi é liceita sacra (di far consulto) 
al puro. Di sacrifizt (alle tombe) vi é liceita sacra per tutti.’ 

U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Heilige Gesetze. Eine Urkunde aus Kyrene’ in 
the Stteungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1927 pp. 155—176 prints § 4, 
21 ff. al xa paptlwy dota, mavri Kal dyvdr cal BaBarw[e], | wrdy ax’ dvOporw, Barrw rw 7d 
dpxayéra xa[t] | rptrowarépwv xat dad’ Ovupdotw ro Ache [kal] | aw’ GAdw, bry dv Ppwros 
Exape, obx dala ayvalt}. | ray dé icpay dota mavri, and translates ‘Wenn éola der Seher ist, 
ist sie es fiir jeden, den Reinen und Profanen; nur von einem Menschen, Battos dem 
Kénige, und den Urahnen und von dem Delpher Onymastos und jedem anderen, wo ein 
Mensch Ruhe gefunden hat, ist keine éeta fiir einen Reinen; aber von den Tempeln ist 
dota fiir jeden.’ 

See further G. Oliverio in the Rivista di filologia e di istrusione ciassica 1928 vi. 
222 ff. 

1 K. Latte ‘Ein sakrales Gesetz aus Kyrene’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1928 xxvi. 41—5I. 

2 Cp. Emped. frag. 111, 3 Diels ratcas 5° dxaparwy dvépew uévos k.7.d., Soph. Track. 
112 TOAAG yap Wor’ axduartos 7 vérou 7 Bopéa Tis K.7.r. 

3 Supra ii. 1112 n. 7, 1125 n. I. 

4 Pending the full publication in Dé/os vii. 2, there is an i#terim-report by M. Holietx 
in the Comptes rendus de I’ Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1907 Pp. 353-350 with a photo- 

raphic cut. The general lie of the land can be well seen from the chart in the Bud/. Corr. 
Hell, 1906 xxx pl. 9; but the only plan hitherto published that marks the se4ds of Trito- 
pator is that by J. Replat given in Dé/os vil. 1 opposite p. 2. 
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level of the virgin soil discovered not only ashes and charcoal, but 
also the bones of small cattle. Trial pits sunk outside the ring-wall 
beneath the paving of the triangular place brought similar débris to 
light. It was obvious that the cult here celebrated was older than 
the construction of the circular edifice. And an inscription (fig. 40) 
incised on the inner surface of one of the curved slabs, beneath the 
cornice, reads as follows?: 


Tpirordrep ‘Tritopator 
Tluppaxidav of the Pyrrhakidai 
Alyudy from Aigilia.’ 


The first two lines are engraved stoichedén in careful lettering of 


LP” 


ST Fane 





Fig. 40. 


¢. 400 B.C. The third line is less well cut and appears to have been 
crowded, as an afterthought, into the narrow margin left by the 
other two. M. Holleaux notes that the Pyrrhakidai were an Attic 
génos, familiar to us from Delphic records of the Athenian Pythais?, 
and P. Roussel points out that their avchegétes Pyrrhakos is described 
as a contemporary of Erysichthon*’, who went from Athens to 


1M. Holleaux Joc. cit, p. 354: ‘Des huit lettres qui la composent, on n’a pu jusqu’A 
présent déchiffrer sirement que la premiére et les trois derniéres.’ But P. Roussel ‘ Deux 
familles athéniennes 4 Délos’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1929 liii. 166 ff. (167—179 
Pyrrhakidai, 179—184 Erysichthonidai) gives fresh photographs of the monument 
(figs. 1—4, of which 2 and 4=my figs. 39 and 40) and makes it clear that the inscription 
should be read as here printed. He rightly connects the gézos with the Attic deme 
Alyihia (v. Schoeffer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 39f.). Torwrdrwp in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 179 is a mere blunder. 

2 See Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.? no. 711 D!, 30 f. n. 13. 

3 Hesych. IIvppaxos’ pws car’ Epvoly ova yeyorus, 
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Delos! and there set up the first wooden statue of Apollon®. On 
this showing the circular structure found by Leroux would be in the 
nature of a Delian family Zeréon®. Immediately to the south of it 
are the remains of a Byzantine church. Was this another case of 
the pagan Tritopatores being replaced by the Christian Trinity? 

Putting together these various indications of popular worship, 
we perceive that the Tritopatores from the fifth century onwards 
had been established at the cross-roads (Kerameikos, Delos), where 
a hypaethral enclosure, either trapezoidal (Kerameikos) or circular 
in plan (Delos), was set apart for them in a roughly triangular 
space. The cult there carried on might be limited to members of 
a particular clan (the Zakyadai at Athens, the Pyrrhakidai in Delos) 
and involved the sacrifice of sheep etc. (Marathon, Delos). In some 
respects, therefore, the Greek Tritopatores recall the Lares 
Compitales, who were likewise worshipped at the cross-roads—that 
immemorial rendez-vous of family-ghosts. This disposes us to see 
in the former, as in the latter®, ancestral spirits watchful over the 
welfare of their descendants. 

Literary evidence with regard to the nature of the Tritopatores 
follows two lines of tradition, one supporting, the other supple- 
menting, the inferences drawn from the monuments. 


1 Phanodemos /rag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 366 Miller) ag, Athen. 392 D. 

2 Plout. af. Euseb. sraep. ev. 3. 8. I. 

3 P. Roussel in the Bull, Corr. Hell. 1929 liii. 177 : ‘D’aprés les observations faites 
par G. Leroux, un culte était célébré depuis longtemps sur l’emplacement ot s’éleva le 
monument du Tritopator. Tout le quartier a été si profondément remanié jusqu’a la 
basse époque romaine qu’il est difficile de déterminer l’aspect qu’il pouvait présenter au 
Ve siécle ou précédemment; mais l’hypothése n’est point exclue qu’il ait jadis fait partie 
d’une vaste nécropole dont on a retrouvé des traces, d’une part dans la région a /’Ouest 
de la partie septentrionale de la rue du Théatre, d’autre part dans la partie Sud-Est du 
sanctuaire méme d’Apollon, prés de l’autel de Zeus Polieus. On imaginerait volontiers 
‘que les Pyrrhakidai eurent la tombe réelle ou fictive d’un ancétre en cette région et qu’au 
moment de la purification de 426, on y substitua le monument d’un culte héroique.’ 

id. Délos colonie athénienne Paris 1916 p. 158 n. 5 had already commented on the fact 
that a similar structure, discovered in 1912 to the south of the lower reservoir of the 
Inopos, was dedicated to the Nupga: Huppaxtdév. Inthe Bull. Corr. Hell. 1929 lili. 171 ff. 
he adds fig. 5 plan, fig. 6 inscription, and fig. 7 restoration of this second monument. 

* See J. A. MacCulloch ‘Cross-roads’ in J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
&thics Edinburgh 1911 iv. 330 b—335 b, R. Wiinsch ‘Cross-roads (Roman)’ 7. 335 b— 
336b, K. F. Smith ‘ Hecate’s suppers’ i6. Edinburgh 1913 vi. 565 a—567 a, Schrader 
Reallex.” p. 335. ; 

5 Supra ii. 159 with n. 1. See further E. Samter Familienfeste der Griechen und 
Rémer Berlin 1gor p. 105 ff., 72. ‘Der Ursprung des Larenkultes’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1907 x. 368—392, A. von Domaszewski 26. 1907 x. 336f. (=2d. Abhandlungen zur 
rimischen Religion Leipzig und Berlin 1909 p. 174 f.}, Miss M. C. Waites ‘The nature of 
the Lares and their representation in Roman art’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1920 xxiv. 
241—261. 
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On the one hand, the Tritopatores are described as remote and 
mythical ancestors. The author of the work known as the 
Exegetikén, who has been plausibly identified! with Kleidemos or 
‘Kleitodemos, the oldest of all writers on the local customs of 
Athens2, and would thus be referable to the middle of the fourth 
century B.c.%, stated that the Tritopatores were sons of Ouranos and 
Ge, named Kottos, Briareos, and Gyges*. Philochoros, the most 
important of the Atthidographers, followed suit with the assertion 
that the Tritopatreis were the earliest offspring of Ge and Ouranos, 
and the first to begin generation’. Elsewhere he gave a slightly 
divergent account. The Tritopatreis were the first of all. At that 
time men believed that the earth and the sun, Ge and Apollon as 
they called them, were their parents, and that the offspring of these 
were Tritoi Pateres*. The meaning of these two passages. is not 
over-clear. But C. A. Lobeck? makes it probable that, in Philochoros’ 
view, the earth fructified by the sun produced the Tritopatreis, who 
acting as procreators for the first time thereby became the parents 
of all mortal men. Cicero, quoting from a Greek Catalogue of the 
gods which seems to have been drawn up in the second or first 
century B.c.8, makes Zeus, ‘a very ancient king, the father by 
Persephone of the first Dioskouroi—a triad of brothers known as 
Anaktes at Athens and named Tritopatreus, Eubouleus, and 
Dionysos*®. These varying versions agree in attributing the names 
Tritopatores, Tritopatreis, Tritopatreus to prehistoric progenitors 
of a more or less superhuman sort. It is possible that behind them 


1 See A. Tresp Die Fragmente der griechischen Kultschriftsteller Giessen 1914 
p. 110 f. 

2 Paus. 10. 15. 5- 

3 F, Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 591. 

4 Harpokr. s.v. Tpiromdropes = Phot. lex. s.v. Tprromaropes = Souid. s.v. Tpero- 
wdropes’...6 5¢ rd Héqyntixdy rovjoas Odpavod cat js gnow adrods elvar, dvéuara dé 
abtav Kérrov, Bodpewr xai Téyqv. Cp. et. mag. p. 768, 10 ff.= Favorin. dex. p. 1775, 49 ff. 

5 Philochor. frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 384 Miller) ap. Phot. ex. s.v. Tprrordrwp: 
Tprrowérpers...dirbyopos 5¢ rods mpwrous ex Tijs cai Odpavod, Aptavras b¢ yevéoews. 

§ Philochor. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 384 Miiller) af. Harpokr. s.v. Tprromdropes = 
Phot. /ex. s.v. Tperowaropes =Souid. s.v. Torromdropes*...birdxopos dé robs Tpcrowarpes 
wdvrwr “yeyovévat mpurous* thy pev yap yiv Kal rov ruby pow, bv Kal ’Awréd\wra Tore 
KaXely, ‘yovets altav éwioravro of rére dv@pwra, Tous 5 éx Tovrwy Tpirous mwarépas. Cp. 
et. mag. p. 768, 1 ff. (Selene substituted for Ge), Favorin. /ex. p. 1775s 45+ 

If this passage is rightly assigned by C. Miiller to the Azthés, it may be surmised in 
view of the inscription from Epakria (supra p. 115) that the other passage (szfra n. 5) 
occurred in Philochoros’ treatise on the Attic Tetrapolis (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 410 f. Miller). 

7 Lobeck Aglaophantus i. 761 f. 

8 Supra ii. 1135 D. 4+ 

® Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 53 cited supra ii. 1135 n. 4. 
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all lay the greater authority of Aristotle, who is said to have used 
the word ¢rfopdtor in the sense of ‘ great-grandfather1’ 

On the other hand, somewhat to our surprise, the Tritopatores 
are identified with, or at least brought into close connexion with, 
the winds. Demon in his A/thds (c. 300 B.C.) roundly declared that 
the Tritopatores were the winds*—a statement implicitly traversed 
by his critic and rival Philochoros*. The author of the Orphic 
Phystkd, which was attributed (no doubt, wrongly*) to Brontinos® 
of Metapontum ®, explained that the Tritopatores were ‘door-keepers 
and guardians of the winds”’ and gave their names as Amalkeides, 
Protokles, and Protokreon®’—a trio well adapted for hexameter 


1 Aristot. frag. 376 Rose af. Poll. 3. 17 6 d¢ wammou 7 THON waTnp mpbrammos, 
ws looxparns* taxa 3’ av roiroy rpiroméropa ’ApiroréAys kadhoi. H. Steuding in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. v. 1209 assumes that the name ’Apiororédys has here displaced that of 
*Aporopayys 6 Bugdyrios—a view put forward by G. Kaibel and U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Preller—Robert Gr. Afyth. i. 473 n. 4). See further G. Lippold in the 
Ath, Mitth. 191 xxxvi. 106 n. 2 ‘Ubrigens hat bei Pollux eine Handschriftenklasse 
(IT bei Bethe) 7 p«marwpa. Ebenso Hesych. T pe warpeis* of wpirou -yevywmevor und das 5. 
Bekkersche Lexikon (Anecdota Graeca I 307, 16): Tpumdropes: of wév Tous mpurous 
doxnyéras, of 58 rpirous dd rob marpbs, 8 wep gore mpomdwmous (vgl. Schmidt zur 
Hesychstelle). Nun ist rpcemdrwp (vgl. rplwammos tritavus Corpus Glossariorum 
-Latinorum IT 459, 31) die Form, die man fiir ein Wort mit der Bedeutung wpédrammos 
(dritte Generation vom Vater an) erwarten sollte, und Wilamowitz (Aristoteles und 
Athen II 268 Anm. rz) hat die Gleichung tpérawros=r ptromdrwp fiir grammatisch 
unméglich erklart. Es ist also sehr gut denkbar, dass das jetzt nur schwach bezeugte 
tptmdrwp in der Bedeutung mpérammos bestanden hat und erst in der lexikalischen 
Uberlieferung mit Tpirowdrwp, mit dem sich wegen seiner dunklen Etymologie die 
Lexikographen viel beschaftigten, zusammengeworfen wurde. Dann wiirde Aristoteles 
als Zeuge fiir Tpiromarwp ausscheiden. Uber den mutmasslichen Zusammenhang der 
Aristotelesstelle vgl. Rose, Aristoteles pseudepigraphus p. 428, 52 (Pecpoderav dvdxpiats, 
el "AOnvatol eiow éxarépwOev éx 7 pc-yovlas’ [Aristot. frag. 374 Rose ap. Poll. 8. 85). 
But M. Budimir, the Serbian scholar reported by L. Radermacher in the Bert. philol. 
Woch. Marz 4, 1922 p. 199, comes to a very different conclusion: ‘Demnach kann 
tprorarwp ‘‘tertium patrem, das heisst mpbwamwov” und ‘‘eum cui tertius pater 
superest” bezeichnen, ebenso rpirdrwp ‘eum cut tres patres sunt” (wie Tpidvwp), was 
aber keinen Sinn hat, und wie tpryépwv rpléovdos frifur triparcus triscurria, den 
Erzvater, mpowdrwp, dpxnyos -yevéoews, 6 mpiros dpxmyérys.? On which showing 
Aristotle’s name may stand. 

2 Demon frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 378 Miiller) af. Harpokr. s.v. Tperomdropes= 
Phot. dex. 5.v. Tpsromdropes = Souid. s.v. Tocromdropes* Aruww év rq’ ATO: Gyoiv dvéuous 
elvas rods Tpcromdropas. Cp. et. mag. p. 768, 1=Favorin. dex. p.1775, 44 f. Tprromdropes* 
Atuuw dvépous elvar dyoi, and Phot. dex. s.v. Tprrordrwp* Tprrowdrpets ol nev dvéuous, x.7.d. 

3 Harpokr. s.v. "Heriwveca, Souid. s.v. Piddxopos: see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. v. 142. 

4 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 984. 

5 Souid. s.z.’Opgeds (p. 1175, 11 Bernhardy). 6 Tambl. v. Pyth. 267. 

7 Phot. ex. s.v. Tprrowarwp:...év 5& rots Opdixols dvéuwy maiéas is presumably a 
blunder for dvéuwy ptraxas. . 

8 Orph. @uvoixd frag. 240 Abel, 318 Kern af. Harpokr. s.v. Tprrowdropes= Phot. ex. 
£2. Tprromdropes=Souid. s.v. Tperomdropes-,..dv 5¢ TG "Oppéws Buoccg dvoudterGat robs 
Taromdropas Auadkeldyy kai Ipwroxdéa xat Mpwroxpéovra (IIpwroxdéovra Souid.), Gupwpods 
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verse’. Others went on to compare them with Aiolos Hippotades?’, 
and in so doing all but reached the only satisfactory solution of the 
whole problem. 

For, if the Tritopatores on the one hand are ancestral spirits and 
on the other hand are winds, that is but another proof of our con- 
tention that to nafve Greek thinking winds are souls and souls are 
winds®. The 7rztopdtores, the ‘Great-grandfathers, were naturally 
invoked ‘for the procreation of children’ It was they who gave 
life to each succeeding generation in the form of wind or breath® 
Nay more, it was they who were the life of each generation. Every 
infant lived just because there had entered into its body the breath 
or wind that was the soul of some long-buried ancestor’. That—I 
take it—was the original function of the Tritopatores, dimly 
remembered in fifth-century Athens, but still lingering in the back- 
ground of popular belief, and strong enough to assert itself here and 
there, in a suburb like the Kerameikos, in a country-town like 
Marathon, in a distant island like Delos. 


kal pddaxas dvras TGv dvéuwv. Cp. et. mag. p. 768, 6 ff.=Favorin. lex. p. 1775, 47 ff & 
dé rots ’Oppéws Duorxots rods rplrovs marépas ’Apadxeldnv, Ipwroxdelav, xal Ipwroxpéovra, 
Ovpwpods xal gvdaxas dvras Tr&v dvéxwv. Other forms of the names: ‘Apadkeldqy 
cj. S. Eitrem, ’Apaxdeldnv Tzetz. 22 Lyk. Al. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2, ‘Apaxdeldny (2) 
noted by Lobeck Aglaophamus i. 773 (‘ Hamaclides’), ’Avaxdeldnv cj. A. Fick,’ AAaAKeldqv 
cj.. L. Radermacher. Ipwroxdj Tzetz. i Lyk. Al. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2, Tpwxpéovra, (sic) 
schol. P, Od. 10. 2. 

1 E.g. dvéuwv 5€ Ovpwpots xal pudrdxecow | <ediad’> ‘Apadkeldn, Upwroxndi, Tpwro- 
Kpéovtt. 

2 Tzetz. zz Lyk. Al. 738=schol. Od. 10. 2 xai rovrou évexa euuOevoavro airov (sc. 
Alédov rov ‘Inmérov) deomérny elvar dvéuwv. dpoiws dé xal rov ’Apaxdeldny cal Upuroxdy xat 
IIpwroxpéovra, as gnow ’Opdets. 

3 Supra ii. 1039, iii. 109. 4 Supra p. 113. 

5 Rohde Psyche? i. 248 n. 1 ‘Entschlagen wir uns aller Speculation, so erkennen wit 
in den Tritopatoren Ahnenseelen, die zu Windgeistern geworden sind und mit anderen 
yuxat (die ja auch vom Windhauche benannt sind) im Winde fahren, von denen, als 
von wahren mvoial fwoydvo. [see Lobeck Aglacphamus i. 760], ihre Nachkommen 
Hilfe erhoffen, wenn es sich um Lebendigwerden einer neuen yvx7 handelt. Seelen als 
Windgeister sind sehr wohl verstandlich; bei den Griechen ist diese Vorstellung nur 
vereinzelt erhalten und ebendarum werden solche vereinzelt im Glauben lebendig gebliebene 
Windseelen zu besonderen Damonen, die Tritopatoren nicht anders als die Harpyien 
(s. Rhein. Mus. 50, 3 ff.).’ Cp. B. Schweitzer Herakles Tiibingen 1922 p. 72 ff. (sum- 
marised by E. Fehrle in Roscher Zex. Myth. y. 1209 f.), who takes the Tritopatores 
to be ancestral spirits conceived as winds (p. 75 f. ‘Bei der Begattung tritt sie [sc. rveipa] 
aus dem Munde der Eltern aus und vermischt sich mit der wachsenden Frucht,.. Der Name 
bedeutet dasselbe wie wpérammos It. tritavus =‘ Drittvater”...also einfach Ahne, dpy7yér7s 
des Geschlechts, der ‘‘rechte Vorfahr”’). 

® On the reincarnation of ancestors in their descendants see E. B. Tylor Primitive 
Culture? London 1891 ii. 3—5, Frazer Golden Bough*: Taboo pp. 365—372. Evidence 
drawn from Greek and Roman burial customs, Greek nomenclature, etc. is collected by 
F. B. Jevons ‘Greek Law and Folk Lore’ in the Class. Rev. 1895 ix. 248 f., J. E. King 
‘Infant Burial’ 2. 1903 xvii. 83 f. (supra ii. 1059), Frazer Zotemism and Exogamy ii. 
298 f. 
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So much for the main point. Sundry side-issues have yet to be 
settled. If ¢vztopdtor meant strictly a ‘father in the third (ascending) 
generation’ and so, more generally, a ‘lineal ancestor,’ its correlatives 
would be represented by such words as ¢ritogenés' and tritokoure®. 
G. Lippold® has ingeniously suggested that an echo of the prayer 
addressed before marriage to the Tritopatores* may be heard in the 

first half® of the proverbial line: 
Grant me a child that is ¢rztogenés, not tritogéneia ®§— 


in other words, a boy of true descent in preference to a girl of true 
descent. In this connexion the old problem as to the meaning of 
Athena 7ritogenés’ or Tritogéneia® simply solves itself. The epithet 


1 Mostly found as an epithet of Athena (énfra n. 7). 

2 Hesych. rpiroxovpn 7 wdvta cuvr(re)rédeoTar Ta eis Tods yduous' Twes 5é yrnola 
wap0évos. Cp. eund. tpytoxouphras: ywyolas ‘yuvatxas. of d¢ mapOévovs, from which 
L. Dindorf in Steph. Zhes. Gr. Ling. vii. 2473 B restored rpitoxovpy- Tas ynolas k. T. r. 

3G. Lippold ‘TPITOWATPEI2’ in the Ath, Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 105. 

4 Supra p. 113. 

5G. Lippold Joc. cét.: ‘Die beiden letzten Worte sind vielleicht nur eine spatere 
Erginzung, um einen vollstandigen Hexameter herzustellen; derartige Erganzungen sind 
bei Sprichwértern und sprichwortlichen Redensarten etwas sehr haufiges (vgl. Usener, 
Altgriechischer Vershau 49 ff.) But M. Budimir, as reported by L. Radermacher in the 
Berl. philol. Woch. Marz 4, 1922 p- 198, rightly retorts: ‘Die Worte ‘‘ah rpiroyévea” 
sind kein spaterer Zusatz,...denn sie geben dem Gebet die notwendige Pointe und bilden 
mit dem Vorherigen einen Hexameter.’ 

§ Schol. B. L. T. v. J2. 8. 39 4 Ore tplry POlvovros éréxOn Kal waporula ‘mais wor 
tproryeriys eln, wi Tprroryévera.” appevwders yap al rovadra: yuvatces. The scholiast’s explana- 
tion of rperoyévera is, of course, late and worthless (G. Lippold J/oc. cit. p. 107 f.), but his 
citation of the proverb is important. 

P. Kretschmer in Glofte 1920 x. 42 f. ‘Wie erklaren sich nun aber hierbei rpiroyerijs 
und Tprroyévera?—Das ist eine Schwierigkeit, die im ersten Augenblick unttberwindlich 
scheint; denn zp:Toyervys mlsste den in der 3. Generation geborenen bedeuten, und so 
konnte der junge Ehemann doch nicht den Sohn nennen, den er sich witnscht, und auch 
die Tochter des Zeus konnte so nicht heissen. Die Losung des Ratsels ergibt sich aus 
jenem Prinzip, das Sommer ‘‘Kontrarbildung” genannt hat und das ich kiirzlich in 
der Anzeige seines Aufsatzes, Glotta vii! 266 f. erdrtert habe. Nach rpirordrwp, das nicht 
mehr wortlich, sondern nur als Stammvater verstanden wurde, wurde 7piroyer7js im Sinne 
von ‘Stammsohn,’ Tpiroyévera oder tptroxovpy ‘Stammtochter’ gebildet’ (cp. proavas— 
pronepos, Grossvater—Grosssohn, grandfather—grandson, etc.). 

G. Lippold’s attempt in the 47h. Mitth. 1911 xxxvi. 106 to explain the element rpcro- 
in Tpirowarpets, rpiroyerys, Tprroyévera, Tprroxovpn as = yvryjotos, yvnola breaks down through 
lack of any etymological cognates. 

T Toroyevjs as an epithet of Athena is not Homeric (T. W. Allen and E. E. Sikes on 
h, Ath. 4 Tpcroyev7), but becomes fairly frequent in later verse (Bruchmann “2th. deor. 
p-15). The earliest examples of it are Aristoph. eg. 1189 4 Tptroyevrjs (where Tpiroyéveca 

_ isa not very probable conjecture: see F. H. M. Blaydes ad Joc.) and oracl. ap. Hdt. 7. 
141=Anth. Pal. 14. 93-6 Tprroyevel. 

8 Tproyéveca is an appellation of Athena, used normally without her name. It is 
frequent in lomeric and post-Homeric verse (not, however, in tragedy) (Bruchmann 
Epith. deor. p. 15), and occasional even in prose (Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. vii. 
2472 C—D). 

The significance of the titles Tperoyéveca, Tprroyerjs as applied to Athena is discussed 
by T. Bergk in the Jahré. f. Philol. u. Péidag. 1860 \xxxi. 305—309=id. Kleine philo- 
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claims that the goddess was the genuine descendant of Zeus, 
Kronos, and Ouranos—a claim whose validity we shall later have 
occasion to test. 

Again, the use of such a term as 7rztopdtores to signify a line 
of remote ancestors implies the primitive view that ‘three’ is a 
typical plurality?, And the successive ‘three’ (= many) generations 
naturally enough leads to the simultaneous ‘three’ (= many) gene- 
rators. Accordingly, when names are given to the Tritopatores, they 
are a triad such as Kottos, Briareos, Gyges*, or Amalkeides, 
Protokles, Protokreon®, or Tritopatreus, Eubouleus, Dionysos‘ 
But this last and latest specification offers quite inadequate support 
to S. Eitrem’s hypothesis that the Tritopatores were originally, like 
the Dioskouroi, two in number, the addition of a third being due to 
a mere misconception of their name®, 

Misconception, however, of a sort there certainly was, and 
indeed still is. For as soon as the prose 77ttopdtores became the 
poetic 7ritopatrezs, the way was open for the whole group of T7rito- 
names to overlap and get entangled with an entirely different group 
of 7rito- names, represented by the sea-god Triton, the sea-goddess 
Amphitrite, a river Triton, a spring or lake Tritonis, etc. These 
names presuppose ¢rifon or the like as an early word for ‘water. 
E. Boisacq’, for example, following in the steps of E. Windisch’, 
H. Osthoff§, A. Fick®, K. Brugmann”, and H. Pedersen¥, relates 


logische Schriften Halle a. S. 1886 ii. 653—657, J. Escher 7riton und seine Bekimpfung 
durch Herakles Leipzig 1890 pp. 14—19 (‘Tritogeneia und verwandtes’), W. Schulze 
Quaestiones eptcae Gueterslohae 1892 p. 177 f., Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 266—270, 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 1143 0. 1, 1212 0. 2, 1219 n. 3, M. Budimir ‘ Atena Trito- 
genija i? atitki Tritopatreiji’ in the Glasnik zem. Museja 1920 xxxii. 295—328 reported 
by L. Radermacher in the Berl. phélol. Woch. Marz 4, 1922 pp. 198—~203. E. Fehrle in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1146—1150 sets out impartially the competing interpretations, but 
ends with a non liguet. 

1 Supra ii. 893 n. 0. 2 Supra p. 120. 

3 Supra p. 121. 4 Supra p. 120. 

5S. Eitrem Dé gottlichen Zwillinge bet den Griechen (Videnshabsselskabets Skrifter. 
Historisk-filos. Klasse 1902 No. 2) Christiania" 1g02 pp. 60 n. 3, 118, Gruppe Afyth. Lit. 
1g08 p. 628. 

8 Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 986. 

7 E. Windisch in the Bettrage sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 1877 
iv. 268, id. Kuragefasste irische Grammatik mit Lesesticken Leipzig 1879 p- 39 § 155. 

8 H. Osthoff—K. Brugmann Morphologische Untersuchungen auf dem Gebsete der 
indogermanischen Sprachen Leipzig 1881 iv. 195. 

» A. Fick Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen Gottingen 1894 
ii*. 137. 

10 K, Brugmann Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammattk der indogermanischen Sprachen 
Strassburg 1906 ii?. 1. 298. 

11H. Pedersen Vergleichende Grammatth der keltischen Sprachen Gottingen 1909 i. 179. 
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Triton the god to the Old Irish ¢riath, genitive trethan, the ‘sea.’ 
This formidable array of philologists may be supposed to have 
fixed with some certainty the derivation of the names in question. 
And their assumption, that a word once existing in common speech 
may have survived only in a handful of proper names, is fully 
justified by analogous examplest, Confusion between the stems 
Trito- and Trito- undoubtedly modified the meaning of the 
appellative 7rztogéneza, which ceased to be thought of as ‘Great- 
granddaughter,’ the pendant of 7rztopdtor, ‘Great-grandfather®, and 
was re-interpreted as ‘Born beside the Triton,’ a river variously 
located in Libya’, Crete*, Arkadia®, Boiotia®, and Thessaly’, This 


1 Eig. bach or bache, a variant of beck, in the place-names Bacup, Comberbach, Sand- 
bach, etc. (J. B. Johnston Zhe Place-Names of England and Wales London 1915 pp. 120, 
211, 43t) and the surnames Bache, Batch, Bage, Greatbatch, Huntbach (E. Weekley 
Surnames London 1916 p. 53). Similarly Old High German aka, Middle High German 
ake, ‘running water’ (cp. Lat. agua), survives as a, aa, ach, ache, etc. in a great variety 
of place-names (W. Sturmfels Eiymologisches Lexikon deutscher und fremdlindischer 
Ortsnamen Berlin—Bonn 1925 p. 1). 

2 Supra p. 123. 

3 This is the usual version in lexicographers, scholiasts, mythographers, etc.: e.g. 
Phot. ex. s.v. Tperoyerts = Souid. s.v. Tperoyers: ) AOnva:...4 bre wapa<7@ (énserui 
A.B. C.) >Tplrw re worapp AcBins éyevv7On, ...) eel mapa Tplrwre éyévero'...) bre 
drehobcato ey TG Tolrwt re AtBins rerapp. Cp. Hesych. s.v. Taroyevys: émeBerixds 9 
"AOnva:...8 TE mapa Tplrov, TOE worapg. AcBins, éupavicOFvar, et. mag. p. 767, 40 ff. 
Tproyévera,  "AOnva-...} bre mapa rg Tplrww worayg yéyovev, et. Gud. p. 535, 32 1. 
Toroyéveca,  AOqva, awd Tod Torayod, brou yerynbeica dredovoaro, Orion p. 151, 10 f. 
Throyévea- trot y wapt 7H Tolywrr (P. H. Larcher corr. Tpirwvt) rorape yevvndeiaa,.... 

Schol. Aristoph. eg. 1189 éverpirdvicev’...) @s dard Tplrwvos rorapod AiBins, wap’ @ 
éréxOn 4 ’AOnva, Eustath. én Dionys. per. 267 Srey Tprrwrls, ebpeta Muvn, néon AcBins 
Oxxerary wept qv kal te vyoldiov isropodow eivar. dro rairns 6 pdGos Thy Tprroyéverav 
‘AOnvay wapwvoudcbar Bodderat, ws yevynbetoay repli abriv, id. in Zl. p. 696, 38 f. 
(= Favorin. /ex. p. 1775, 30 f.) ws 6¢ xai dard rod Tplrwyos AcBuxod morapod Kadetra: ofrw 
(se. Torroyévera), dAXaXOU Snrobrat, 2b. p. 1265, 7 ff. Tprroyéveca b€ xavradOa h AOnva. Kal 
a 7h pev otrw xadetrat, dAdAaxbH SedfrAwrar. sre dé kal mapa rdov Tpirwva worapov 7 A€Ekts 
Myerat, ws exel yevynbelons ris "AOnvas, pyréov els Toro viv éxelvo xal pdvov, ws K.T.A- 
id. in Od. p. 1473, 11 f. Tptroyévera 6é...4 €x Tpirwvos AcBuxod morapod, schol. a.p. /7/. 8. 
39 of d¢ vewrepol pact Tiy Tapa TP Tpitwt Toran yerynbeioay, bs dori TRS AcBins. A fine 
effort of scholiastic harmonism will be found in schol. tT. (cp. schol. B.L.v.) ZZ. 8. 39 
Miry rh ’Qxeavod dyelBovoay els moda Thy» popphy Zeds Bovdoucvos wap éavr@ exew 
karériev Eyxvov ovcay bd Bpdvrov rod Kixdwros: tedecpopnfelaons dt ris wardds, 6 Leds 
bia THs Kedadijs Texdv Slower re Tplrwi re Toran rpépew- Ger Tprroyevera exdjOn ws éx 
Tpiiv cwvavénbeica, Bpdvrov Atos Tplrwvos! This is largely based on Apollod. 1. 3, 6—a 
passage discussed z#/fra §g (h) ii (x). 

Apollod. 1. 3. 6 ds dé 6 rijs yevécews evéorn xpdvos, writavros abroad (sc. Tod Ads) ry 
kepadny medéxer Ipounbéws 4 xaOdaep dddor Aéyouoww ‘Hdatorov, éx xopupis, émi rorapod 
Thirwvos, ’AOnvra abv Brdots dvéBope, 3. 12. 3 Gaal yervndeicay Thy’ AOnvay rapa Tplrwri 
tpéperGar,  Ovydrnp fw Taddds, x.7.d. (quoted by Tzetz. 7 Lyk. 4/. 355), Mela 1. 36 
super hunc (sc. Syrtim minorem) ingens palus amnem Tritona recipit, ipsa Tritonis, unde 
et Minervae cognomen inditum est, ut incolae arbitrantur, ibi genitae; faciuntque ei 
fabulae aliquain fidem, quod quem natalem eius putant ludicris virginum inter se decer- 
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tantium celebrant, Lact. Plac. 7# Stat. 74eb.2.722 Tritone: fluvius vel palus in Libya, in qua 
Minerva dicitur nata, sicut Lucanus (Lucan. 9. 354) affirmat. unde Graeci eam Minervam 
Tritogeniam vocant, Myth. Vat. 1. 124 haec et Tritonia dicitur quia circa Tritonium 
lacum dicitur apparuisse in virginali-aetate, 3. 10. 1 nam quod a Libyca palude hoc 
nomen (sc. Tritonia) meruerit, quia illic a caelo descensum et ad caelum ascensum cele- 
braverit, poéticum esse constat. nam legitur (Lucan. 9. 354): ‘et se dilecta Tritonia (deg. 
Tritonida) dixit ab unda.’ 

Sometimes a rival version is noted; schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 1. 109 Tprrwwis 8 4 
"AOnva, Sri év TE Thirww eyevviOn Te AiBuxp. eiai dé Kal Grote dvo Tplrwres, els pay 
Bowrixds, Erepos 6¢ Oeocadtxds. Cp. schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1311 (= Favorin. dx, 
p- 1776, § ff.) Tpirwy dé rods (R. F. P. Brunck corr. rorayés) AiPins. éore 62 Kal 
Bowrtas. mapa Oarépy d¢ robrwy doxet yeyerjcOa 7 AOnva- 5d kal Tprroyévera Aéyerat, 
interp. Serv. iz Verg. den. 2.171 a Tritone amne Boeotiae, aut a Tritonide palude 
Africae, iuxta quam nata dicitur. 

4 Diod. 5. 72 wuPodcyo0e. dé xat (sc, as well as Zeus: see Diod. 5. 70 cited sugra ii, 
190 n. 2) Thy ’AOnvav xara rhy Kphrnv éx Ads év rais myyais toO Tplrwvos rorapod 
yevrnOfivar” 56 Kal Tprroyéveray dvouacOjvar. fore dé xal viv er wept ras wyyads rabras 
lepov Gycov Tijs Oeod ravrys, dv g Tory Thy yéveow adrijs brdpkat pvOodoyoiar (for Diodoros’ 
Cretan sources see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 678). 

Diod. 3. 7o (Ammon hid Dionysos, his son by Amaltheia, in a (Cretan?) cave) apds 8 
Tas axo Tis wnTpuds ‘Péas éwiBovdads PiAaKa Too waidds KatacThoa Thy AOnvay, puxpdr Tpd 
TolTwy Trav Xpdvew yyy} pavetoay él rob Tpirwvros worapod, 5: dv Tprrwvida mpogrryoped- 
oat (the source here is the ‘Phrygian poem’ of Thymoites (Diod. 3. 67), on which see 
J. Carcopino La Basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure Paris 1927 p. 301 ff-). 

These Cretan legends are of little or no authority. They were possibly prompted by 
the fact that coins of Itanos from ¢. 460 to the beginning of s. iv B.c. have for obverse 
type a sea-god, probably one with the ‘Dagon’ of Arados (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Phoenicia pp. xx f., 1 ff. pl. 1, 1—10, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 
p- 123 ff. pl. 22, 1—9, #d@. Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 511 ff. pl. 116, 4—18), since the eponym ; 
Itanos is described as a Phoenician (Steph. Byz, s.v. "Iravés: wéds ev Kpiry, amd 
"Iravod Polvcxos, } rv Kouphruy évds ywyddos), but in aspect indistinguishable from Triton 
(J. N. Svoronos Mumismatigque de la Créte ancienne Macon 1890. 201 ff. pls. 18, 21—37; 
19, I—9, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 895 ff. pl. 244, 1—16, Head Hist. num.’ p. 469. 
fig. 251, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 51 pls. 12, 6—8, 13, 1—4, Hunter Cat. 
Coins ii. 189, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 499 pl. 241, 3 f., Weber Cat. Coins ii. 532 nos. 
4499—4503 pl. 163, Bement Sale Catalogue 1924 ii. 19 no. 1306 f. pl. 45), while from 
c. 376 to the middle of s. iv B.c, the sea-god is replaced by the head of Athena, surviving 
only as an adjunct on the reverse side (J. N. Svoronos of. cit. i. 204 ff. pl. 19, 1o—27, 
Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. gor ff. pls. 244, 17—20, 245, I—I1, Head of. cit? 
p. 470, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. §2 pl. 13, 5—8, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 189 f. 
pl. 42, 8 f., McClean Cat. Coins ii. 499 f. pl. 241, 5—10, Weber Cat. Cotns ii. 5336 
nos. 4504 f. pl. 163, 4506—4512 pl. 164, Michailovitch Sale Catalogue 1922 p. 42 no. 629 
pl. 24, Bertier de la Garde Sale Catalogue 1923 p. 92 nos. 2276-—2280 pl. 64). I showa 
representative series, of which fig. 41= J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 18, 23 Paris, fig. 42 
= Babelon Monn. gr. rom. pl. 244, 4 Jameson collection, fig. 43 =a specimen, from un- 
published dies, in my own collection, fig. 44= Photiades Sale Catalogue 1890 i. 104 

no. 1293 pl. 7, fig. 45=J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 19, 6 de Luynes collection, 
fig. 46 =J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 19, 9 Paris, fig. 47 =Babelon Monn. gr. rom. 
pl. 245, 4 de Luynes collection. 

A somewhat similar deity on an unpublished bronze coin of Karystos in my collection 
(fig. 48) is presumably Glaukos, from whom the athlete Glaukos of Karystos traced his 
descent (Paus. 6. 10. 1). Odv. head of Zeus; rev. KA Sea-god to right, grasping fish 
(holed). 

> Paus. 8. 26. 6 "Adtypeior 5é 7d perv dvoua TH mode yéyovey dro ’ANippou AuKdovos 
mardos, lepa d¢ “Agkdnriod ré dort Kai AOnvas, qv Cedv céBovrar pddcora, “yevécbar Kal 
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rpagiyar rapa oplow abriv déyovres: Kal Atés re iéptcavro Aexedrov (Gédoyn cj. 
Aoxedrou) Bapav dre évrabda Thy "Adyvavy rexévros, kal xpyyqv Kadodot Tpirwrlda, Tov él 
rp moray TE Tplrave olxevoipevor Myo. x.7.d. (supra ii. 782). W. M. Leake Travels in 
the Morea London 1830 ii. 79 with plan on p. 73 identified this Tritonis with a spring on 
the north-eastern side of the hill of Aliphera. 





Fig. 48. 


Fig. 47° - 


5 Paus. 9. 33. 7 pet 6¢ xal morapds évrabOa (sc. near Alalkomenai) od péyas xelpappos: 
éroudtouer 8¢ Tolrwva abrév, 8re Thy "AOnvay rpagjvat mapa moraug Tplrant exer Adyos, as 
9} rodrov Tov Tplrava dvra kal obyl roy AiBbwy, bs és rhy pds AuBdy (so F. Sylburg for 
AuBiny codd.) @ddkaccay éxdldwow éx ris Tpirwvldos Ayvys. See also schol. Paris. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 109, 4. 1311 (= Favorin. /ex. p. 1776, 5 ff.), interp. Serv. in Verg. Aen. 2. 
171, all cited supra p. 126n. 0. The Boeotian towns Athenai and Eleusis (Paus. 9. 
24. 2, Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@#ra:) were situated on the banks of the Triton (Strab. 
497), which W. M. Leake Zvavels in Northern Greece Cambridge 1835 ii. 135 f. 
identifies with the stream near the village of Sulinart. K. O. Miiller Orchomenos und die 
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re-interpretation, a commonplace of classical mythology, is not 
expressly recorded till the Graeco-Roman period, though there are 
stray hints of it as early as the fifth century B.c.?. 

Whether the same confusion of 7rito- with 77vito- ever brought 
the Tritopatores or Tritopatreis into relation with the water-powers 
seems to me more problematic. M. Budimir, who claims that the 
Tritopatreis had something to do with wells, quotes from the 
Epakria calendar certain ‘priestly dues on account of the well for 
the Tritopatreis®’ Unfortunately—as may be seen from J. von 
Prott’s edition of the text*—the priestly dues and the well belong 
to one clause, the Tritopatreis to another. The two are juxtaposed, 
but not connected. Apart from this, Budimir has to fall back on 
the somewhat remote analogy of the Vedic god Trita, who sits in 
wells and presses soma*. 

No doubt, the deities of wind and water do draw together in 
late classical belief. Horace® describes the South-wind as the 


Mightiest power that Hadria knows, 
Wills he the waves to madden or compose. 


Minyer® Breslau 1844 p. 349 ff. argued that the ‘Ursitz’ of Athena Tp:royéea was 
_Boiotia, whence the myth spread with the Minyai to Libya. Similarly Farnell Cuéts of 
Gk. States i. 266 ff. holds that Athena Tprroyévera originated in Thessaly or Boiotia, and 
thence passed to Kyrene. 

7 Schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 1. 109 cited supra p.126n. 0. There are traces of the 
name even further north, cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Tplrwvos: modlxviov Maxedovias, 

1 Aisch. Zum, 292 ff. GAN elre xwpas év romots AcBuorixhs (so Auratus for AtBuorixois 
codd.) | Tplrwvos dugl xe0ua yeveOrlou wépou | ridnow épbev } xarnpeph w6da (sc, ’ABnva), | 
k.7.d., Hdt. 4. 180 rovrwy 5é Exovrat Tov Maxdbwv Adcées- odror 5é kal of MdxAves mépit 
Thy Tpitwrlda Aiuvny olkéovar, 7d wécov 5é cqu odpiter 6 Tolrwy...dprq dé évavoin’ APnvalns 
ai wapbéva avrav dixa dtacraca pdxovrat mpds dddjAras MOagi re kal Edrorot, TH adbOryeves 
Ge@ A€youeut Ta warpia dmworedéev, Thy "AOnvalny Kaddouev. Tas 5é drobvycKxotcas Tov 
wapGévuy ex Tov Tpwpdtwv YevdomapGévous kadéovar. mplv 5é dvetvar airas udxerOar, rdde 
moveiot Kowg: wapOdvoy Thy Kaddorebougay éxdoroTe Koouhcavres Kwwéy Te KopwAly xai 
mavowAly ‘EMAnuikg cai éx’ dpua dvaBiBdoarres wepid-youre rhy Aluyny Kixrw. dréoot dé 7d 
mddat éxdopeov ras wapOevous mplv ope” EdAnvas maporxicOfvat, obk exw elmeiv, doxéw F aw 
Alyurriogt Srrowt xocpéesOaz airds:...ryv 5 ’AOnvalyy pact Tocedéwvos elvar Ovyarépa 
kal ris Tprrwrldos Aiuyys, Kal pv meupOciody re T@ warpl Sobvar éwurnv ry Ad, rdv dé Ala 
éwvTod piv rovioacGat Ovyarépa, Eur. Jon 871 ff. xal rhy én’ éuois cxonédowe Gedy | Alurys 
7’ évidpou Tprrwriddos | rérvay dxrdv, Aristoph. Zys. 346 ff. xal ce Kad oippayor, 
& | Tperoyéver, Fv res éxellvas bromlumpyo dvijp, | pépew Vowp uel” typaor. 

2 M. Budimir reported by L. Radermacher in the Ber/. philol. Woch. Mirz 4, 192% 
P- 202 ‘lepdouva ppéaros Tprrorarpetar.’” 

3 The text is given supra p. 115 n. 4. 

+ J. Escher 7riton und seine Bekimpfung durch Herakles Leipzig 1890 pp- 9—13 
(‘Vorgeschichte des Triton und Ableitung des Namens,’ dealing fully with Vedic Trea, 
Zend Thrita, etc.), E. W. Hopkins The Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 pp. 104; 431 
n, 3, M. Winternitz A concise Dictionary of Eastern Religion Oxford 1910 p. 589, 
A. A. Macdonell in J. Hastings Lucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1921 
xii. 604 b. 

5 Hor. od. 1. 3. 15 £. trans. J. Conington. 
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In art, as H. Steinmetz? pointed out, wind-gods approximate to 
the Tritonian type. Lucian? touches in the portrait of Thrasykles 
the philosopher with a few effective phrases: 


‘Here he comes—beard all a-spread, eyebrows arched, arrogance in the air, 
an up-against-Olympos look, the tresses waving over his forehead, a very Boreas 
or Triton in the manner of Zeuxis.’ 


En revanche Triton, blowing a blast with his sonorous conch, easily 
takes on the duties of a wind-god. A mosaic? found in 1833 at Saint 
Rustice, north-west of Toulouse, among the ruins of a Roman bath, 
represents a huge head of Okeanos* surrounded by various marine 
subjects. These include sea-divinities mounted on Tritons, all 
labelled in Greek lettering of the third century a.p.5 Adjacent 
bays on the right show 7é¢zs carried by Trdtton, Pandpea by Bérios; 
on the left, Doté by Nynphogenés, Palémon and Iné by Glatkos. The 
artist’s signature is incomplete—...génios Sikiliétes. Here then we 
have a genuine Triton wearing a fish-skin as a chlamys, but actually 
bearing the name of a wind-god Bér(é)ios. More than that, one 
interesting monument made Triton in a sense the ruler of all the 
winds that blow. The Horologion of Andronikos Kyrrhestes®, built at 


1H. Steinmetz ‘Windgotter’ in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 XxV. 35 
n. 13, F. R. Dressler in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1203. 

2 Loukian. Zim. 54 GAAd Ti roGr0; ob OpacuKdfs 6 piddcogos obrés eorw ; ob pev ob» 
@Nos* éxrerdoas yobv rov wéywva cal ras dppis dvarelvas Kal BpevOvduerds re mpds abrov 
Epyerat, Tiravddes Prd, dvacecoBnudvos Thy éml rG perdrw xounv, AdbroBopéas ris 
Tpirwv, olous 6 Lebéts &ypawpev. 

3 J. de Witte in the Bull. d. /nst. 1834 pp. 157—159, A. L. C. A. Du Mége in the 
Histoire et Mémotres de Pacadémte royale des sciences, inscriptions et belles-lettres de Toulouse 
1834—1836 (Toulouse 1837) iv. 2. 30—51, 7. Archéologie pyrénéenne Toulouse 1858 
Atlas i pl. r4, Reinach és. Paint. Gr. Rom. p. 38 no. 1. 

4 P. Gauckler in Daremberg—Saglio Dzct. Ant. iii. 2115 n. 10. 

5 Lnser. Gr. Sic. It. no. 2519 a FEN|LOC || CIKIAI@| THC, b TTANOTTHA || 
BOPIoC, c OETIC || TPITON, 4d AWTO || NYN®OIFENHC, FAAYKOC || 
TTAAEMWN || INQ). 

6 J. Stuart and N. Revett The Antiquities of Athens London 1762 i. 13—25 with pls. 1 
(view), 2 (plan), 3 (restoration), 4 (vertical section), s—g {architectural detail), rof. (sun- 
dials), 12—19 (wind-gods), J. Matz in Baumeister Denkm. iii. 2112—2115 figs. 2365 (chart), 
2366 (restoration), 2367 (vertical section), 2368 (plan), 2369 (4/epsfdra), Harrison Myth. 
Mon. Anc, Ath. pp. 200—203 fig. 9, Collignon Aést. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 615 f. fig. 324 
(Boreas), Frazer Pawsanéas ii. 187 f., E. A. Gardner Ancient Athens London 1902 pp. 24, 
488—491 (date either s. ii or early in s. i B.C.) with fig., W. Judeich Topographie von 
Athen Miinchen 1905 pp. 92 n. 11 (date s.i B.c.), 333 f. with fig. 41, 26.7 1931 PP- 975 
374f., Reinach AY. Reliefs i. 57- 

P. Graindor in Ze Musée Belge 1906 x. 353 ff and in Byzantion 1926 iii. 29 ff. notes 
the discovery in Tenos, about the year 1906, of a tower like that of the Winds at Athens. 
This new tower has an inscription (/yscr. Gr. ins. v. 2 no. 891, cp. A. Rehm in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 2427) which shows that Andronikos, the constructor of both, 
was a. native of Kyrrhos in Makedonia (not Kyrrhos in Syria) and that the tower at Athens 
must be dated in the time of Iulius Caesar. 


Cc. Ui. 9 
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Athens in the first century B.C. and better known to us as the ‘Tower 
of the Winds,’ was an octagonal structure of white marble containing 
a water-clock, The upper part of its exterior was decorated with 
eight reliefs of the wind-gods, arranged in accordance with the 
wind-rose of Eratosthenes!,—Boreas, Kaikias, Apeliotes, Euros, 
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Fig. 49. 
Notos, Lips, Zephyros, Skiron. And the roof was crowned by the 
bronze figure of a Triton, who swung round in the wind and pointed 
with his rod to the appropriate deity*. 
1H. Steinmetz De ventorum descriptionibus apud Graecos Romanosque Gottingae 1907 


pp- 42 ff., 80, 22. ‘Windgotter’ in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv. 34f 
2 Vitr. 1. 6. 4, cp. Varr. rer. vust. 3. 5. 17. 
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Fig. 51. 
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If Triton thus played the part of Aiolos, can we go further and 
maintain that the former, like the latter, was a keeper of souls in 
some island of the Otherworld? It must, I think, be admitted that 
Tritons on occasion were viewed as protectors of the dead. A sééle 
of Pentelic marble in the Peiraieus Museum (fig. 49), assigned by 
A. Briickner? to the end of the second or the beginning of the first 
century B.C., represents the dead man standing in an architectural 
niche (zaiskos?) with his left hand on the head of a Siren at his side. 
Below this group are carved in slight relief two bearded Tritons, 
wreathed with reeds (?), who confront one another, each blowing a 
conch and shouldering a paddle. Why are they there? Briickner 
describes them as ‘das mythologische Ornament,’ which is true but 
not particularly helpful. I take it that Triton with his echoing horn, 
like the cock with his lively din®, was believed to keep maleficent 
spirits at a distance. And this may well account for the persistent 
popularity of Tritons on sarvcophagi and other sepulchral monuments 
of Graeco-Roman and Etruscan art®, They are often accompanied 
by a train of Nereids and sea-beasts, with diminutive Erotes here, 
there, and everywhere. I figure a couple of sarcophagz, one made 
for a Roman lady in the third century A.D. (fig. 52)4, the other made 


1 A, Briickner in the Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 377382 pl. 4 (=my fig. 49), F. R. Dressler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1174 with fig. 13. ; 

2 See E. Baethgen De vi ac significatione galli in religiontbus et artibus Graecorum 
et Romanorum Gottingae 1887 pp. 20—23 (‘De galli vi averruncanti’), P. Perdrizet in the 
Revue des études anciennes 1904 pp. 12—17, S. Seligmann Der bése Blick und Verwandtes 
Berlin rgroi. 125 f., 319, ii. 82, 120, 140, 151, 153, 155, 311, O. Keller Dee antike Tierwelt 
Leipzig 1913 ii. 141, F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. viii. 2532 f., Mrs A. Strong 
Apotheosis and After Life London 1915 p. 257, C. T. Seltman in the dum. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1923—1925 xxvi. 100f. 

3 F. R. Dressler Zrzton und die Tritonen in der Litteratur und Kunst der Griechen 
und Réimer Wurzen 1892/3 ii. 13—23 (§25 ‘Tritonen (auch Tritoniden) in Reliefs an 
Sarkophagen hauptsachlich in Verbindung mit Nereiden, Eroten und Seetieren’), 23—25 
(§ 26 ‘...in anderen Sepulcralmonumenten’), 26 (§27 ‘Fischschwanzige Daimonen an 
etruskischen Grabdenkmilern’), z@. in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1193—1198, 1198 f., 1199 f- 

T. L. Shear in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 428 ff. figs. 5—10 reports the finding 
of Roman chamber-tombs cut out in the hard clay of a hillside S.E. of Cheliotomylos near 
Corinth. One of these, originally constructed towards the end of s. i a.p. (fig. 5=my 
fig. 50), had a circular well-shaft (o°95™ across, 2°30™ deep) in the floor of its inner 
chamber—perhaps to quench the thirst of the departed (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 831 
n. I, 2zfra § 9 (d) ii (a))—and was decorated with several paintings. That on the tympanum 
of the niche in the S. wall of the outer chamber (fig. 6=my fig. 51) shows a large Aratér 
(orange ground, red lines) flanked by a pair of plunging dolphins, above which are two 
Tritons (orange and red bodies, greenish-blue tails), each blowing a long reed and holding 
a wand. Wavy blue strokes below the dolphins indicate the sea. On the N. wall of the 
outer chamber, at the E. end of the grave is a large trident painted on the transverse wall. 

4 Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 207 fig. 196 (=Reinach Rep. Stat. i. 95 no. 3) with Texte 
ii. 502, Frohner Scuipt. du Louvre i. 405 f. no. 440, F. R. Dressler in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
v. 1194f. fig. 25. A sarcophagus-front of Luna marble. Height o55™. Length 2°15". 
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about the same time but used for a Christian burial perhaps two 
centuries later (fig. 53)?. 

The significance of this marine 
cortege has been differently conceived 
by different critics. F. Buonarroti? in 
1698 held that graceful Oceanic figures 
were believed to escort deserving souls 
to the Islands of the Blest. His view, 
accepted by archaeologists of the 
eighteenth century, was extended by ‘3 
E. Q. Visconti3, who remarked that 
sea-processions of the sort were | 
suggestive of a  Bacchic (¢hkzasos. 
E. Petersen* caught at the notion and 
regarded the riot of sea-creatures as 
an attempt to symbolise the joyous 
revels of pious souls on entering the 
Otherworld. He observed that the 
movement of such groups is centri- 
petal, not processional, and conse- 
quently abandoned the idea of an 
escort to the Islands of the Blest. He 
failed, however, adequately to explain 
why ordinary mortals should thus 
suffer a sea-change, Neither Ino® nor 
Enalos® is typical of commonplace 
humanity. W. H. Roscher’ suspected 
that the clue lay in the Samothracian |& 
mysteries. Sundry myths of the (7 
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1¢C. L. V(isconti) ‘Sarcofago con rappre- 
sentanza di Nereidi e Tritoni’ in the Bud/. Comm. 
Arch, Comun. di Roma 1873 i. 192—200 pl. 4 
(=my fig. 53). Found near the western side of the 
large square Zorticus to the right of the Basilica of 
S. Lorenzo at Rome. Heighto'65™. Length 2°10". 
The acclamation PROMOTE | HABEAS (for 
Promote, aveas) is followed by a Latin cross with spread ends. 

2 F. Buonarroti Osservaszioni istoriche sopra alcuni medagliont antichi al? Altezza 
serenissima dt Cosimo ILI, gran duca di Toscana Roma 1698 pp. 44, 114. 

8 Visconti Mus. Pie-Clém. iv. 240 ff. pl. 33. 

* E. Petersen in the 4xm. @. Just. 1860 xxxii. 396 ff. 

5 Pind. O/. 2. 28ff., cp. supra i. 674. 6 Supra i. 170. 

7 W. H. Roscher in the Berl. philol. Woch. Juli 8, 1893 p. 886f., id. in the 
Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland 1893 p. 1054 f. 
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Tyrsenian Pelasgoi, who founded these mysteries, told how mortals 
were transformed into sea-deities or sea-creatures—witness Ino 
Leukothea, Halia, Kombe, Palaimon, Glaukos Pontios, Enalos, and 
the Tyrsenian pirates metamorphosed into dolphins. Accordingly 
Roscher conjectured that any Samothracian mystic drowned at sea 
was said to have become a deity or a denizen of the deep. Hence 
the frequency of these ‘Samothracian’ designs. H. Steuding! replied 
that, if so, we ought to see the deceased himself portrayed as one 
of the marine powers rather than his effigy borne aloft in their 
midst. The matter is still in dispute. Personally, I am impressed 
by F. G. Welcker’s? claim that these sarcophagi are descended from 
‘the famous group by Skopas, of which Pliny® says: 

‘But most highly esteemed of all his works is the group in the temple built by 
Gnaeus Domitius in the Circus of Flaminius: it comprises Poseidon himself with 
Thetis and Achilles, Nereids riding on dolphins and sea monsters or on sea horses, 
and Tritons and the train of Phorkos, with sea beasts and a tumult of creatures 
of the deep, the whole by the same hand, a wondrous work, even were it that of 
a life-time.’ : 

If, as is commonly supposed‘, the Scopaic group—almost cer- 
tainly a pedimental group—represented the passing of Achilles to 
the Islands of the Blest, or more precisely to Leuke or Borysthenis 
in the Black Sea®, it is at least legitimate to interpret the scene on 
the sarcophagi as that of a safe and superhuman convoy moving 
forward® to some Otherworld island’. And here it will be 
remembered that the magnificent stucco-relief, which fills the semi- 
dome of the subterranean basilica outside the Porta Maggiore at 
Rome, depicts an analogous scene (pl. xix)®. Before us lies a stormy 


1H. Steuding in the Woch. f. klass. Philol. Nov. 29, 1893 p- 1307. 

2 Welcker Alt, Denkm. i. 204—206. 

3 Plin. wat. hist. 36. 26 trans, Miss K. Jex-Blake. 

4 L. Urlichs Skopas Leben und Werke Greifswald 1863 p. 132 ff., #d@. Griechische Statuen 
im republikanischen Kom Wirzburg 1880 p. 17 ff., Overbeck Gr. Plastik® ii. 19 f., 420, 
J. Sieveking ‘Der sogenannte Altar des Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus’ in the Jahresh..d. 
oest. arch, Inst. 1910 xiii. 95101, G. Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii a. 573 f. 

® Fleischer in Roscher Lex. Afjth. i. 53—58, J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 240 f., W. Tomaschek 7d. iii. 739, Farnell Gk. Hero Cults p..286, Preller— 
Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 1194 fF. 

6 This escapes E. Petersen’s objection that the movement of the group is centripetal, 
not processional (s#pra p. 133)- 

7 Mrs A. Strong Afotheosis and After Life London 1915 p. 215 ‘The dolphins and 
marine monsters, another frequent decoration, form a mystic escort of the dead to the 
Islands of the Blest, and at the same time carry with them an allusion to the purifying 
power of water and to the part assigned to the watery element in Mithraic and solar cults. ’ 
Tam not satisfied that we need to assume any such further implications. 

8 Good photographs of the relief were published by E. Strong and N. Jolliffe in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 103 ff. pl. 4 and by J. Carcopino La basiligue pythagoricienne 
de la Porte Majeure Paris 1927 p. 371 ff. pl. 24. Better still is the definitive publication 
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sea with threatening breakers, A rock-bound coast looms up on 
either hand. From the headland on the right, where a tree is 
growing, a veiled woman with a lyre steps down towards the water, 
attended by Eros. In front of her a Triton, or perhaps rather a 
personification of the Wind, holds a mantle to serve as her ferry- 
boat across the flood. On the cliff to the left sits a man, who leans 
his head on his hand in an attitude of deep dejection. In front of 
him a second and unmistakable Triton turns away, blowing a blast 
on his horn. Finally, in the distance is seen a rocky island, on which 
stands Apollon holding out his hand as if to welcome the woman. 
F. Fornari}, one of the two scholars first privileged to publish this 
wonderful composition, saw at once that the subject must be the 
last voyage of the soul over the waters of death to the Islands of 
the Blest. Much has been written on the relief since then?, and, 
though various points of content® and style* remain uncertain, it 


by G. Bendinelli in the Afox. d. Linc. 1926 xxxi pls. 11 (=my pl. xix), 12 (centre), 13 (right 
side), 14 (drawing). To photograph well an apsidal relief in such a position is something 
of a technical triumph. 

1 F. Fornari in the Not. Scavz 1918 p. 49, being part of the initial publication (E. Gatti 
and F. Fornari ‘Brevi notizie relative alla scoperta di un monumento sotterraneo presso 
Porta Maggiore’ in the Moz. Scavz 1918 pp. 30—39 and 39—52). 

2 The bibliography given by J. Carcopino La dastligue pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Majeure Paris 1927 pp. 388—391 mentions thirty-nine articles, paragraphs, and letters 
dealing directly with the basilica. And the end is not yet. The most important accounts 
are the following: F. Cumont ‘La basilique souterraine de la Porta Maggiore’.in the 
Rev. Arch. 1918 ii. 52—73, R. Lanciani ‘Il santuario sotterraneo recentemente scoperto 
ad Spem Veterem’ in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun., di Roma 1920 pp. 69—84, R. Leopold 
‘La basilique souterraine de la Porta Maggiore’ in the AMé/anges d Archéologte et d Histoire 
1921 xxxix. 165—192, G. Bendinelli ‘Il mausoleo sotterraneo altrimenti detto Basilica di 
Porta Maggiore’ in the Buzzi. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1922 pp. 85—126, 
H. Lietzmann ‘Orphisch-neupythagordische Katakombenkunst in Rom’ in the /aéré. a. 
hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvii. Arch. Anz. pp. 348—351, 2d. ‘Der unterirdische 
Kultraum von Porta Maggiore in Rom’ in the Bibliothek Warburg: Vortrige 1922—1923 
ii. 66—7o, J. Hubaux ‘ Le plongeon rituel’ in the Musée Belge 1923 p. 5 ff., E. Strong and 
N. Jolliffe ‘The Stuccoes of the Underground Basilica near the Porta Maggiore’ in the 

‘Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv.653—111. To these must be added the clear-headed and well- 
documented monograph of J. Carcopino of. c#t. pp. 1—414 with 24 plates and 6 plans, and 
finally the sumptuous publication of G. Bendinelli ‘I] monumento sotterraneo di Porta 
Maggiore in Roma’ in the Mon. d. Linc. 1926 xxxi. 601—860 with 54 figs. and 43 pls. 

3 It is @ prior? probable that the conch of the apse represented a myth rather than a 
belief. There was therefore something to be said for the suggestion of C. Densmore Curtis 
‘Sappho and the “Leucadian Leap”? in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1920 xxiv. 146—150 that 
the stucco portrays ‘a well-known story, namely the famous ‘‘ Leucadian Leap” of Sappho 
in her attempt to be freed from her hopeless love for Phaon’ (Ov. Aer. 15. 157—184)- 
F. Cumont ‘La basilica sotterranea presso Porta Maggiore a Roma’ in the Xassegna 
@’ Arte 1921 pp. 37—44 held that this explanation of the scene was possibly compatible 
with his own Pythagorean hypothesis. J. Carcopino ‘Encore la Basilique de la ‘‘ Porta 
Maggiore”’ in the Rev. Arch. 1923 il. 1—23 turned possibility into something very like 
certainty by pointing out that the Pythagoreans were much concerned with the myth of 
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Sappho and Phaon (Plin. zaz. hist. 22. 20 ob hoc (sc, male root of white eryngo) et Phaonem 
Lesbium dilectum a Sappho, multa circa hoc non Magorum solum vanitate, sed etiam 
Pythagoricorum). E. Strong andN. jolliffe ‘The Stuccoes of the Underground Basilica near 
the Porta Maggiore’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 63111 justly observe (p. 103 f.): 
‘It is true that Pliny says nothing about the death or leap of Sappho, nothing therefore 
bearing on the subject of the apse stucco, yet we may now reasonably assume that the 
whole Sappho legend entered into Pythagorean lore, and that M. Carcopino by this 
timely discovery has disposed of any doubt as to the Pythagorean character of the basilica, 
or as to Sappho’s leap being the subject of the apse stucco.’ They themselves go further 
and, taking a hint from H. Stuart Jones (24. p. 103 n. 124 a), interpret the relief as a 
scene of apotheosis by water (cp. G. Glotz L’ordalie dans la Grice primitive Paris 1904 
PP: 3450 (‘Le saut de Leucade’))—‘the root idea of baptism.’ See further P. Boyancé 
‘Leucas’ in the Rev. Arch. 1929 ii. 211 —219—an interesting discussion of Pliny’s candida 
erynge=Topydvev, pOdv, ipeprés, etc. (Dioskor. 3. 21 (24) p. 363 f. Sprengel), delfwov 
(Mart. Cap. 141, where cod. A has Aevxws with gloss kerba albula ut guidam lilium). 





Whatever be thought of this catena of interpretations, it can hardly be denied that 
Ovid’s description of Sappho and the Leap does fit the design of the relief with remarkable 
aptitude. The single tree overlooking the water (Ov. Aer. 15. 159 f. quem supra ramos 
expandit aquatica lotos, | una nemus), Apollon on his rock (165 Phoebus ab excelso, 
quantum patet, adspicit aequor), the woman stepping down from the cliff (172 nec saxo 
desiluisse time), the personification of wind with a mantle for a boat (177 f. aura, 
subito: [ et mea non magnum corpora pondus habent), the attendant Eros (179 tu quoque, 
mollis Amor, pennas suppone cadenti), the lyre carried by the woman (181 inde chelyn 
Phoebo, communia munera, ponam),—almost every point in the picture can be paralleled 
from the poem. 

4 The art-type of Sappho stepping off the rock for love of Phaon was, I think, derived 
from the earlier art-type of Aphrodite stepping on to the ferry-boat of Phaon, as shown 
by a red-figured 4ratér found in 1909 ‘nella proprieta Tamburini fuori Porta Castiglione’ 
and now at Bologna (Pellegrini Ca¢. vas. gr. dipint. Bologna pp. 133—135 no. 288bis 
fig. 77 (=my fig. 54). 

Apollon, according to C. Densmore Curtis in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1920 xxiv. 150, 
appears to be the Apollon Aevxdrys of a coin of Nikopolis struck by Trajan (supra i. 
345 n. 8). 

The dejected man on the rocks to the left has been compared by F. Cumont in the 
Rassegna d’ Arte 1921 p. 39 with analogous figures on Attic sepulchral s¢é/az. 

But much has yet to be done by way of investigating the antecedents of these and other 
individual sozifs. 
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is now generally admitted that the whole design illustrates the 
entrance of the soul into the Otherworld as conceived by some 
Pythagorean sect in the middle of the first century A.D. But we are 
concerned with the Tritons only, who here as on the sarcophagi are 
present to control the winds and waves, thereby averting the perils 
of the last dread voyage. If on the sarcophagus in the Galleria 
Corsini at Rome (fig. 55)? they are exceptionally equipped with the 
thunderbolt of Zeus?, the helmet sword and shield of Ares, the 
arrows and torch of Eros, etc., that is tantamount to saying that 
Tritons and the like in this connexion are not merely graceful 
gambollers but the equivalent of a whole heavenly host. 

To sum up, it would seem that the Tritons came to be regarded 
as, like the Tritopatores, at once controllers of the wind and guard- 
ians of the soul. But this was a matter of similarity, not of identity. 
If Zritogéneta meant first ‘Great-granddaughter’ and then ‘Born 
















































































































































































Fig. 56. 
beside the Triton®, that was a case of sheer verbal confusion. Nor 
have we the right to infer from it a real relationship between the Trito- 
patores and the Tritons. And, in the absence of any inward identity, 
I find no sufficient reason for thinking that the Tritopatores were 
ever outwardly figured as Tritons with fishy tails; still less, for 
supposing that they already had the Tritonian type in the sixth 
century B.C. Accordingly, I definitely reject the view of Furt- 

1 ©. Jahn ‘Sarcofago della Galleria Corsini a Roma’ in the 4x2. d. Inst, 1859 XXxi. 
2732, Mon. d. Inst. vi pl. 26 (=my fig. 55), C. Cavedoni in the Bull. ad. Just. 1860 
p- 206, E. Petersen in the dus. d. Just. 1860 xxxii. 402 f., 412 n. 1, L. Stephani in the 
Compie-rendu St. Pét. 1860 p. 11 n. 2, Matz—Duhn Ant. Bildw. in Rom it. 368 f. no. 
3164, Reinach Xép. Reliefs iti. 223 nos. 1—3. 

2 E. Vinet in the Rev. Arch. 1853 p. 100 ff. with fig. (=my fig. §6) published a gem- 
impression, obtained from T. Cades, which shows a Triton equipped with thunderbolt 


and trident. Vinet thought him Aigaion. 
3 Supra p. 125. 
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wangler’, who gave the name of Tritopatores to the three-bodied 
snake-tailed giant of the earliest Hekatompedon at Athens. That 
view, though it has commended itself to M. Budimir?, B. Schweitzer®, 
and others, seems to me far less probable than the older identifica- 
tion of the giant with the ‘three-bodied Typhon’ of Euripides*. 


(d) Zeus Odrios, ikmenos, Eudnemos, Béreios. 


The primitive fancy that winds are the souls of ancestors dead 
and buried was followed, and largely superseded, by the more 
intelligent notion that winds are atmospheric forces controlled by 
a sky-god. 

This transition from a lower to a higher view was, it would seem, 
facilitated by long-standing local beliefs. The Aeolians held that 
the winds were kept by an eponymous forefather Aiolos®, who dwelt 
in Aiolie a floating island® perhaps originally located in the Black 
Sea’, like Leuke or Borysthenis the final abode of Achilles®. Further, 


1 A. Furtwangler in the Sttsungsber. d. kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist, Classe 
1905 p. 433 f. 

2 M. Budimir ‘ Atena Tritogenija i’ atiéki Tritopatreiji’ in the Glasnik zen. Museja 1920 
xxxii. 295—328 (reported by L. Radermacher in the Bert. philol. Woch. Marz 4, 1922 
pp- 198—203). 

3 B. Schweitzer Werak/es Tiibingen 1922 p. 72 ff. (summarised by E. Fehrle in Roscher 
Lex, Myth. v. 1209 f.), supra p. 122m. 5. ; 

4 Eur. A.f. 1271 f. rptswpdrovs | TupGvas, where P. Elmsley would not have con- 
jectured I'npudvas, had he lived to see the triple monster of the Hekatompedon (szgra ii. 
805 n. 6) or that of the black-figured £f/ix at Florence (T. Wiegand Die archaische 
Poros-Architektur der Akropolis xu Athen Cassel and Leipzig 1904 p. 76f. fig. 84 a and b). 

5 Supra p. 106 ff. 8 Infra Append. P (r). 

7 This is nowhere stated. But the early connexion of Aeolians with Asia Minor 
(V. G. Childe Zhe Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins London 1926 p. 47 f, 
supra p. 111 0. 4) and that of Achilles with Leuke (first in the Azthiopzs of Arktinos af. 
Prokl. chrestomath. gramm. 2 in Epic. Gr. frag. i. 34 Kinkel—a source referred by 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 63 and 97 to s. viii B.C.) 
combine to give the surmise some measure of probability. Later, of course, Aiolie was 
located in the west, being identified with one of the Liparenses Insulae. But K. Tiimpel 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1032 ff. makes it clear that this transference from Aegean 
to Sicilian waters was the work of Chalcidian colonists. 

W. W. Merry in his note on Od. 10. 3 writes: ‘May not the whole story of the floating 
island with its precipitous sides be a poetical reproduction of the story of some Phoenician 
sailors, who had véyaged far enough to the north to fall in with an iceberg? The sheer 
face of ice and the glittering summit seem to be perfectly described by the words yd)xeov 
retxos and hoo} dvadédpoue wérpy.’ When it comes to the interpretation of an ancient 
myth, rationalism is usually wrong (supra i. 418). Nevertheless Merry’s suggestion should 
not be scouted; for a perusal of Append. P will suffice to show that the floating islands 
of the Greeks and Romans have almost invariably some foundation in fact. Moreover, 
icebergs in the Black Sea are not beyond the pale of possibility. W. B. Carpenter in 7he 
Encyclopedia Britannica® Edinburgh 1875 iii. 797 says: ‘It is reported...that in 401 A.D. 
the surface of the Euxine was almost entirely frozen over, and that when the ice broke up 
enormous masses were seen floating in the Sea of Marmora for thirty days [Chron. Pasch. 
307B (i. 568 Dindorf)]. In 762 A.D., again, the sea is said to have been frozen from the 
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there is good reason to think that Aeolian kings (Salmoneus, Keyx, 
Ixion, etc.) were at one time regarded as human embodiments of 
Zeust. Indeed, modern mythology is inclined to conjecture that 
Aiolos himself began life as an appellative of the same god? It 
would not, therefore, be surprising to find that in saga expanded 
from Aeolian lays a favouring wind was deemed the special gift of 
Zeus, or that the cult of Zeus as sender of such a wind persistently 
clung to the Aeolian coast-line. 

In point of fact both expectations are justified. It is often and, 
in my opinion, rightly supposed that the Homeric poems were 
essentially the dactylic lays of Aeolian Thessaly put together in 
hexameter form by a poet or poets who somewhere on the fringe of 
Asiatic Aiolis, not improbably at Chios, used an Ionic dialect with 
an inevitable admixture of Aeolisms® Hence Homer, true to Aeolic 


terminal cliffs of the Caucasus to the mouths of the Dniester, Dnieper, and Danube; and 
contemporary writers assert that the quantity of snow which fell on the ice rose to the 
height of from 30 to 40 feet, completely hiding the contour of the shores, and that on the 
breaking up of the ice in the month of February, the masses of it carried by the current 
into the Sea of Marmora reunited in one immense sheet across the Hellespont between 
Sestos and Abydos [Theophan. chron. i. 670 Classen, Zonar. 15.7, Glykas ann. 4 p. 527 
Bekker}. No similar occurrence has been subsequently recorded.’ According to Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia London and Edinburgh 1923 ii. 206 s.v. ‘Black Sea,’ ‘All the coasts are 
high, with good harbours, except between the mouths of the Danube and the Crimea; 
there the land is low, and the danger of navigation greatly increased in winter by the 
presence of floating ice.... The shores from Odessa to the Crimea are ice-bound during 
January and February; and although the harbour of Odessa is never frozen up, yet the 
drift-ice frequently renders the entrance to it dangerous.’ See further Hdt. 4. 28 (cited 
Gell. 17. 8. 16, Macrob. Sat. 7. 12. 31), Verg. georg. 3. 349 ff., Strab. 73 and 307, Ov. 
trist. 3. 10. 31 £., ex Pont, 3. 1. 15 £, 4. 9. 85 f., Sen. Af 539 f., Mela 1. 19. 115, 
Macrob. Saz. 7. 12. 32 f. 

8 Supra p- 135+ 1 Supra ii. 1088, 1122 f. 2 Supra p. 107 Re 3. 

3 Literature on the subject is cited and in part criticised by W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 68 f., K. Witte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
viii. 2220f., Litbker Reallex.® p. 473, P. Cauer Grundfragen der Homerkritik® Leipzig 
1921 i. 136—179. The topic is dealt with here and there by D. Miilder ‘Bericht tiber die 
Literatur zu Homer (Héhere Kritik) fiir die Jahre 1912—1919’ in the Jahresbericht wiber 
die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1920 clxxxii. 1—164 and ‘Bericht 
iiber die Literatur zu Homer (Hohere Kritik) aus den Jahren 1920—1924’ #6. 1926 cevii. 
1—90, 171—255. I follow the lead of my friend Dr P. Giles in the Cambridge University 
Reporter for March 9, 1915 p. 696, as does that trenchant critic T. W. Allen Homer: the 
Origins and the Transmission Oxford 1924 p. 103 (who, however, will not admit any 
‘Aeolic lays’). But see now M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p. 167 ff, 
who argues afresh that the Homeric language is a ‘ Kunstsfrache’ and concludes a most 
temperate discussion thus: ‘We may surmise that the first Ionic minstrels took over 
Aeolic epics—but not the songs which we read to-day—perhaps rather mechanically 
substituting their own dialect and admitting chiefly such Aeolic stock expressions, words, 
and forms, for which metrically equivalent Ionic forms were wanting. As the songs were 
constantly rehandled and even new songs composed, the close fusion of Aeolic words and 
forms with an Ionic basis was the ultimate result. It is impossible to guess how long a 
time such a process may have taken. We can only be certain that it must have been long, 
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tradition, recognises Zeus as natural lord and master of the winds, 
The Odyssey speaks of ships ‘delighting in the fair breeze of Zeus’! 
or ‘driven by the fair breeze of Zeus?” and tells how ‘Zeus sent a 
fair breeze’ to certain Phoenician mariners*. Similar expressions 
occur in later poetry*, sometimes with special reference to a westerly 
gale® or to the etesian winds®. 

Again, Zeus as sender of the fair breeze (o#v0s) bore the cult-title 
Ourios at least as early as 475 B.C. For, writing about that date, 
Aischylos makes the suppliant Danaides appeal to Zeus Ozrzos?, 
They had travelled far and would fain reach the haven of their 
desires. Who should waft them on their way, if not the great Argive® 
god from whom through Epaphos they traced their descent *? 

Zeus Ozrios had a sanctuary on the Asiatic side of the Thracian 
Bosporos”. This was known to the Greeks as /Y/zeron, the ‘Sanctuary’ 
par excellence, The tabula Peutingertana at Vienna, a road-map 
of the Roman world drawn and painted at the beginning of the 


because the evolving of such an artificial language is a slow process. We have further to 
admit that this formation of a traditional epic language took place twice, first in Aeolic 
dialect and for a second time in the Ionic dialect, the creation of the fundamentally Ionic 
language of Homer with an Aeolic admixture.’ Etc. 

1 Od. 5. 176 dryadrAduevar Ards odfpy. 

2 Od. 13. 297 érevyouévyn Ards odpy. Strab. 350 quotes the passage as reading dyaA)o- 
pévn Atos odpy, in which form the line recurs in 4. Ap. 427. 

3 Od. 15. 475 emi dé Zevs otpov taddev. 

4 Ap. Rhod. 4. 1223 f. gAuBe & odpos | dxpans 7O0er trex Ards, Tzetz. antehom. 97 és 
Lwrdprynv éwaryaddbpevos Ards Hrvdev ofpors. 

5 Hl. Ap. 433f. 700" Evepos fépupos péyas alOpios, ex Ards atoys, | AdBpos eraryifwv éf 
al6épos, K.7.d. 

6 Ap. Rhod. 2. 498f. jp: 3’ érjovas (so G. W. Mooney with one of the Paris codd. 
érjotot vulg.) adpar éréxpaov, ai 7’ dva waoay | yaiay dues rode Atds rvelovow dpwyt 
(A. H. Matthiae’s cj. dvwy9 can claim the support of four Vatican codd.), 2. 524 ff. Toio 
& exnre | yaar émupixovew érferat (so G. W. Mooney for érjovo vulg.) éx Ards abpar | 
Guara TecoapdKovra. ; 

? Aisch, suppl. 591 ff. adrds 6 warhp purovpyds abréxep avai, | yévous rahadppwy 
péyas | TéxTWY, TO WEY LAXap, odpros Leds. 

8 The word xijxap in Aisch. Joc. cit, hints at the Argive cult of Zeus Mnxaveds (supra 
ii. 1144 1. 2). 

® So the context definitely asserts. For detailed proof see the séemmzata in Gerhard 
Gr. Myth. ii. 234. : 

0 Arrian. peripl. Pont. Eux. 37 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 401 Miiller) éx d¢ Kuavéwy éni 
7d ‘lepdv Tob Atés rod Odplov, wamep rd orbua Tod Ibvrov, orddia TecoapdKovTa. 

4 Marcian. Heracleens. efit. peripi. Menipp. 7 f. (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 568 f. Miiller) 
xara tov Opgxiov Béawopoy xai rd ordua rod Hdgetvou Ilévrou ev rots degvots ris "Actas 
peperw, drep dott roi BibuvGv ZOvous, xetrat ywplov ‘Iepdy xahovpevor, év @ vews dare Aids 
Odplou mpooayopevéuevos. tole 5¢ ro xXwplov dderipiiy éore TGv eis Tov Idyrov wAcbyTwY... 
dard ‘Tepod Acds Ovptov eis ‘PABay rorapdy eict orddcor {= anon. peripl. Pont. Hux, 1 and 3 


(Geogr. Gr. min. i. 402 f. Miiller). See further E. Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 752 f. with large-scale map 26. 749 f. 
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thirteenth century, but based on an archetype of 130—I50 A.D}, 
duly records the place as zouds urius (fig. 57)”. The cosmographer 
of Ravenna, whose seventh-century work, perhaps composed in 
Greek, is extant in a ninth-century Latin version®, terms it both 
Teron* and Urion®, while the Italian geographer Guido in I119 A.D. 
borrows from him the name /evoz® or Hieron’. P. Gilles (Gyllius) 
in his learned commentary on Dionysios of Byzantion, whose 
Voyage up the Bosporos* he had discovered ¢. 1549, gives for the 
first time a detailed description and history of the spot®. E. D. Clarke 
in 1816 notes that a town in the vicinity bears the name /oro or 
Joron™. And the Genoese castle at Anatoli Kavaghi is still called 





Fig. 57. 


1M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1899 ii. 1. 288 . 

2 K. Miller Die Weltkarte des Castorius genannt Die Peutingersche Tafel : Einleitender 
Text Ravensburg 1887 p. 96, zd. Weltkarte des Castorius genannt Die Peutinger sche Tafel 
Ravensburg 1888 segmentum ix. 2 (a full-sized reproduction in the original colours, from 
which my fig. 57 is taken). Note the proximity, in segmentum ix. 3, of the Jws. Achillis 
sive Leuce dicta. 

8 H. Funaioli in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i A. 305—310, M. Schanz Geschichte der 
rimischen Litteratur Miinchen 1920 iv. 2, 126. The Zhes. Ling. Lat. Index p. 89g says : 
‘saec. fere IX ex exemplo graeco saec. VII versa.’ 

4 Ravenn. anon. cosmogr. 1. 17 p. 38, 1 Pinder—Parthey. 

5 Td. ib. 5. 9 p. 364, 1 Pinder—Parthey. 

8 Guido geogr. 100 p. 529, 21 Pinder—Parthey. 

7 Id. tb. 121 p. 548, 13 Pinder—Parthey. 

8 A work formerly believed to have been written before 196 A.D. (E. Oberhummer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 755), but more probably of later date (H. Berger 
tb. v. 971). 

® Gyllius 7 Dionys. Byz. frag. 47 (Geogr. Gr. min. ii. 57 Miiller) and frags. 58, 59 
(Geogr. Gr. min. ii. 75—81 Miiller). The same fragments are printed in the editions of 
Dionysios the Byzantine by C. Wescher (Parisiis 1874 p. 27, 5 ff. (Ixxv) and p. 29, 16 ff. 
(xcii, xciii)) and by R. Gingerich (Berolini 1927 p. 27, 16 ff. (75) and p. 29, 30 ff. (92, 93)) 
without the remarks of Gyllius. 

10 E. D. Clarke Zravels in various countries of Europe Asia and Africa* London 1816 
1. 439 Ne 4- 
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by the Turks Jovos Kalessi. Here on a bold promontory, com- 
manding both the sequestered bay of Beuyukdere and the broad 





Fig. 58. 


waters of the Black Sea, J. Millingen brought to light substantial 
remains of Greek architecture, which he attributed to the temple 


1 E, Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-ZEne, iii. 752. 
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(fig. 58). These comprise a fine gateway of Parian marble flanked 
by two columns some 18 ft high; they rest on a great marble 
threshold and are spanned by a lintel 12 ft 6 ins long and 6 ft 
broad. Above this rises an archway in the castle-wall, topped by 
a Byzantine cross; and finally a marble slab on the right-hand 
tower is inscribed with the ancient formula ‘The light of Christ 
shineth over all#’ It is possible that a large Ionic capital found by 
E. D. Clarke on the neighbouring headland of Argyronion came, as 
he supposed’, from the same site. Philostratos of Lemnos in the 
first half of the third century A.D. describes a picture of the Bosporos, 
and bids us notice various details of its coast-scenery ‘until we reach 
Hieron. And’—he continues—‘I think you can see the temple 
there and st#é/az set round it and the beacon at the mouth of the straits, 
hung aloft asa signal to ships sailing from the Pontos*” One at least 
of the said sté/az® has come down to us—a marble base found by 
J. Spon and G. Wheler on their Levantine tour (1675—1676) in a 
house near the church of Kadi- Kitot (Kalchedon), and now preserved 


1 J. Millingen in The [//ustrated London News for Dec. 12, 1863 p- 592 f. with woodcut 
(=my fig. 58). See further Sir J. E. Sandys’ n. on Dem. Lef¢. 36. 

2 R. A. S. Macalister Zhe Excavation of Gezer 1902-1905 and 1907—1909 London 
1912 p- 357 pl. 104, 3 (tomb 147), p. 366f. pl. 110, 10 (tomb 160), p. 376f. pl. 118, 16 
{tomb 196) and C. M. Kaufmann Handbuch der christlichen Archéologie* Paderborn 1913 
p: 606 publish lamps from Gezer, Jerusalem, etc. with the liturgical phrase gs Xpurroi 
ger (= galve:) waow huiv variously distorted, abbreviated, and amplified. Cp. F. Miltner 
in the Jahresh. a. oest. arch. Inst. 1929 xxiv Beiblatt p. 175 f. no. 77 fig. 74 (pis Xpiorod 
galver waow év otky), This legend is accompanied by a stylised form of the seven-branched 
candlestick. I add two similar lamps in my possession, one (fig- 59, @; 4, ¢) said to have 
come from Samaria, the other (fig. 60) from Azz ef Sultan on the site of Jericho. Such 
lamps suggest that the inscription recorded by Millingen had reference to a cresset or 
beacon—perhaps the rvpods mentioned by Philostr. mai. zmagg. 1. 12. 5 (infra n. 4) and 
handsomely illustrated in the tabula Peutingeriana (supra p. 143 fig. 57). 

3 E. D. Clarke of. cz¢.4 ii. 440 f.: ‘We there found the capital of a very antient column, 
of the Zonic order, not less than two feet and an half in diameter. It had been hollowed; 
and it now serves as a vase, near to the residence of the Dervish, who relates the idle 
superstitions of the country concerning the mountain, and the giant supposed to be there 
buried’ [se. Amykos, as Clarke notes, citing Val. Flacc. 4. 200 gigans. See further 
H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Mth. i. 327, K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
i, 2000, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 320 n. §, 570 n. 2, Preller—-Robert Gr. JAdyth. ii. 
842 ff.]. Clarke 2é.4 p. 441 n. 6: ‘During a subsequent visit to the same place, the author 
was accompanied by Mons. Preaux, artist in the service of Mr. Spencer Smith, late 
Minister at the Porte. Mons. Preauvx made a drawing of this Zonéc capital; which is now 
in Mr. Smith's possession.’ 

4 Philostr. mai. zmagg. 1. 12. 5—&or’ bv é@? ‘lepdv dguxwpeba. kal rov éxet veww oluac 
opgs kal oridas, at repitdpyvrat (so C. L. Kayser for reptdpuvrac Lugd. alt. rapldpyvra: cet.) 
abr, kal roy éxi rq orduars wupeby, bs Horyrac (J. J. Reiske and H. A. Hamaker cjj. 
fpr) és dpuxrwplay rov vedv, at whéovew éx Toh Ildyrov. 

> For another see Michaelis in the 4rch. Zeit. 1864 xxii. 198—202 pl. 192. This slab 
is now at Berlin (Amt. Skulpt. Berlin p. 383 f. no. 945 fig., R. Kekulé von Stradonitz 
Die griechische Skulptur® Berlin 1907 p. 173 fig.)- 


c. I. Io 
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Fig. 59, 6. 
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Fig. 59, ¢. 
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Fig. 60. 
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in the British Museum (fig. 61)+, It once supported a votive statue 
of Zeus Ozrios, and still sings his praises in passable elegiacs: 


The mariner who sets his sail 

For the Blue Eddies, where the gale 
Rolls a big breaker on the sand, 

Or backward bound for fatherland 
Would cross the Aegean—let him call 
From poop to Pilot of us all, 

Zeus of the Fair Breeze, aye and put 
His cakes before this statue’s foot; 
For here above the watery waste 
Antipatros’ son Philon? placed 

The god who meets us as we roam 
With promise of safe voyage home. 


OYPIONEKPPYMNHETIZSOAHTHTHPAKAAEITO 
IHNAKATATTPOTONQNISTIONEKTETAZAS 
EITETIKYANEAZAINAZAPOMOSENOATIOSEIAON 
K AMITYAONEIAIZSEIKYMATFAPAY AMAOOLE 
EITEKAT AIPAIHNTTONTOYTAAKANOS TONEPEYNAI 
NEIZOQNTQIAESAADNYAISTADAPAZOANQI 
QAETONEYANTHTONAEIOEONANTITIATPOYTAIE 
ETHEEPIAQNAFAQHES YMBOAONEYTAOIHE 


Fig. 61. 


As to the foundation of this popular cult, tradition was twofold. 
Polybios (¢ 201—¢. 120 B.C.) describing the Asiatic shore of the 
Bosporos begins with ‘Hieron, at which place they say that Iason 


1 Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 3797=Kaibel EZfig. Gr. no. 779=Cougny Anth. Pal. 
Append. 1. 108 =F. H. Marshall The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions tn the British 
Museum iv. 2. 156 f. Oxford 1916 no. 1012 with fig. (=my fig. 61) Odpeov éx mpduvns tes 
Oopyyrijpa cadelrw | Zijva xara wpordvev iorlov éxrerdoas: | etr’ éml xvavdas dtvas dpdyos, 
&ba Uocedav | xanzwidov etdicoe: xiua mapa Yaudors, | etre xar’ Alyalny wévrov mAdKa 
vocrov épevvat, | veloOw rade Bary yacord wapd Eodvun. | dde tov eddvrynrov del Bedv 
‘Avrerdrpou mais | orice Pikwy, dyabjs ciuBoXor ebadotys. 

2 F. Bicheler in the Rhein. Mus. 1881 xxxvi. 338 ff. identifies this Philon with the 
Philon Antas of a sepulchral inscription at Brundisium published by G. Fiorelli in ot. 
Scavi 1880 p. 255, a: Philon | Antas Antipatri | Tyri filius v(ixit) a(nnos) LX | h{ic) 
s(itus) | Marcia C. 1. Syntyche. His father, Antipatros of Tyre, was presumably the 
Stoic philosopher who died at Athens shortly before 44 B.c. (H. von Arnim in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2516). He in turn appears to have been descended from Antipatros of 
Sidon, the epigrammatist, who was born at Tyre (Azth. Pal. 7. 428. 11 f. Meleagros) and 
flourished c. 150-—120 B.c. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Munchen 
1920 ii. 1. 327). On this showing the inscription from Chalkedon may be dated at the 
end of s. i B.c. or the beginning of s. i A.D. Hence too the poetic merits of Philon, who 
pethaps—as Biicheler conjectured—chose to describe Zeus by the rare epithet eté»ryros on 
account of his own name’ Avras. 
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on his return from Kolchis first sacrificed to the twelve gods’), 
Pomponius Mela (¢. 43/4 A.D.) puts it more curtly: ‘The god of the 
temple is Zeus, its founder Iason?’ But Timosthenes of Rhodes, 
who commanded the fleet of Ptolemy ii Philadelphos, makes the 
altar to the twelve gods a dedication of Phrixos*. And Dionysios 
of Byzantion recognises two sanctuaries, one on the European, the 
other on the Asiatic, side of the strait. Of the former he notes: 
‘They say that here Iason sacrificed to the twelve gods’* Of the 
latter he states: ‘Hieron, the “Sanctuary,” was built by Phrixos, 
son of Nephele and Athamas, on his voyage to Kolchis’®. The 
founder, then, was either Iason or Phrixos, Both attributions amount 
to much the same thing. For Iason was son of Aison, son of 
Kretheus, son of Aiolos; while Phrixos was son of Athamas, son 
of Aiolos*, The cult was essentially Aeolian, and Zeus Ozrios was 
but a later religious manifestation of Aiolos himself. 

If Zeus Ourtos may thus be traced back to a buried tribal 
ancestor, we can understand an otherwise puzzling feature of his 
art-type—its markedly heroic character. The Zeus Ozrtos whose 
statue Verres carried off from Syracuse was known to the Romans as 
Imperator’, and is almost certainly represented on a Syracusan coin 
as a dignified male figure leaning upon his spear®. As such he 
closely resembles the Zeus Strategés of Amastris in Paphlagonia®. 
We divine that the old warrior-king, who had led his Aecolians to 
victory during life, continued to supply them with favouring winds 
after death, and sent the same from his island-home in the Black 
Sea. 


1 Polyb. 4. 39- 2 Mela 1. Io1. 

3 Timosthenes ag. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 532 (Tiooévys cod. Paris. Anuoobévys vulg.), 
cp. Harpokr. s.v. é@’ ‘Tepdv (Tipoodévns vulg. Anuoobérys codd. B.G.), Souid. s.v. "Etepor 
(leg. éf ‘Iepdy, cp. [Dem.] c. Polycl. 17, 18, 58). 

4 Dionys. Byz. frag. 47 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 57 Miller). 

5 Dionys. Byz. frag. 58 (Geogr. Gr. min. i. 75 Miiller). 

8 Stemmata in Gerhard Gr. Myth, ii. 223 £. 

? Cic. in Verr. 2. 4. 128 quoted supra ii. g17 n. 0. Cic. i Verr. 2. 4. 129 f. knew of 
three statues representing Zeus Odpeos=Iupiter Jzferator: (1) a statue brought from 
Makedonia ¢. 197 B.c. by T, Quinctius Flamininus and dedicated on the Capitol at Rome 
(Liv. 6. 29 makes it brought from Praeneste to Rome in 380 B.c. by T. Quinctius Cincin- 
natus—an obvious blunder copied by the so-called P. Victor de regionibus urbis Romae 
reg. 8. 49 signum Iovis imperatoris a Praeneste devectum (in H. Jordan Zopographie der 
Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1871 ii. 308)); (2) the statue on the shore of the Bosporos; 
(3) that stolen by Verres from Syracuse. 

The cjj. lovis Jmdbricitoris (cp. Apul. de mundo 37), Imp. (=Impuberis!), Temperatoris, 
and Jnuduperatoris, recorded by A. Drakenborch on Liv. 6. 29, are all examples of ingenuity 
misplaced. 

3 Supra ii, 708 fig. 643. ® Supra ii. 707 figs. 639—641, ii. 918 n. 0. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the prayers that would beaddressed to 
this helpful deity. Somewhere in his precinct stood the bronze effigy 
of a boy with outstretched arms, about which gathered a variety of 
idle tales?. It is probable that a copy of it, if not the original, has 
come down to us in the ‘Praying Boy’ of the Berlin Museum 
(fig. 63)*—a masterpiece justly identified? with the adorans by 


1 Dionys. Byz. frag. 59 (Geogr. Gr. min. ii. 78 f.) ‘in fano...statua aerea est antiquae 
artis, aetatem puerilem prae se ferens, tendens manus. causae multae afferuntur, cur haec 
statua sit in hance figuram conformata. quidam...aiunt audaciae signum esse navigantium, 
deterrens temeritatem navigationis periculis plenam, atque ostendens redeuntium salutis 
felicitatem et pietatem: non enim sine terrore utrumque est. alii dicunt puerum in littore 
errantem aliquanto post venisse quam e portu navis soluta esset, salutisque desperatione 
affectum manus ad caelum tendere; pueri autem preces deum exaudientem reduxisse navem 
in portum. alii aiunt in magna maris tranquillitate, omni vento silente, nave diu retardata, 
nautas inopia potus laborasse; navarcho autem visionem insedisse iubentem ut navarchus 
fillum suum sacrificaret, non enim alio modo posse assequi commeatum et ventos: navarcho 
necessitate coacto et parato puerum sacrificare, manus quidem puerum tetendisse, deum 
vero misericordia motum ob absurdum pueri supplicium obque pueri aetatem sustulisse 
puerum et ventum secundum immisisse. haec quidem et his contraria, ut cuique placuerit, 
credibilia existimentur.’ Dionysios’ gossiping explanations run from bad to worse. The 
third, and worst, works in reminiscences of Agamemnon at Aulis, Abraham and Isaac, 
Zeus and Ganymedes! 

Gyllius ad loc. cp. Philostr, mai. tmagy. 1. 12. 3. But the passage («al 6”Epws éwi rn 
rérpg Telvec rhv xeipa és Thv Oddarrav, k.7.d.) alludes to a wholly different figure (B. Sauer 
in Philologus 1908 Ixvii. 306 f., H. Lucas in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1912 xxix. 
119). E. Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa Heal-Enc. iii. 752 (‘anscheinend dieselbe’ etc.) 
is definitely wrong. 

2 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 2 ff. no. 2 with fig. aed to 1891). Good illustrations 
are given by Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. 
Sculpt. pl. 283, H. Bulle Der schine Mensch im Altertum* 
Munchen und Leipzig 1912 p. 122 pl. 64, F. Winter Awns¢- 
geschichte in Bildern® Leipzig (1925) i- 340 fig. 3. See also 
Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 483 f. fig. 252, R. Kekulé 
von Stradonitz Die griechische Skulptur® Berlin 1907 p. 269 ff. 
fig., C. Picard La sculpture antigue Varis 1926 ii. 200 with 
figs. 82, 229. My fig. 63 is from the Brunn—Bruckmann 
photograph, but a fresh restoration of the arms (i2/ra p. 151 
n, 4) is needed, which should square with J. D. Ramberg’s draw- 
ing of the unrestored statue as published by A. Conze in the 
Jahrb. d. Rais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 9 fig. (=my fig. 62). 

3 L. Stephani Parerga archaeologica St Petersburg 1851— 
1876 no. 2, B. Sauer ‘Der Betende des Boedas’ in Pé/ologus 
1908 Ixvii, 304—310, H. Lucas ‘Der betende Knabe des 
Boidas’ in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1912 xxix. 
112—123 with pl. of 9 figs., H. Lechat ‘Boddas (ou Boidas)’ 
in the Revue des études anctennes 1913 pp. 153—155- 

The history of the Berlin bronze is discussed by A. Conze 
‘Der betende Knabe in den kéniglichen Museen zu Berlin’ in 
the Jahr. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 1—13 with | Zz : . 
3 figs., i¢. ‘Zum betenden Knaben’ #. p. 223, A. Furtwangler "7°" 87a 9a on cre ele 
‘Zum betenden Knaben’ #4. pp. 217—219 with fig. (=my anime’ . 
fig. 64), O. Puchstein ‘Zum betenden Knaben’ 2é. pp. 219— Fig. 62. 
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Plate XX 





A NUBIAN 
WORSHIPPER? 
FRom EPHESUS 





Bronze statuette from Ephesos, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge : 
a praying Negro. 
See bage 151 m. 4. 
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Boidas? of Byzantion’, son and pupil of Lysippos®*. The boy uplifts 
his face. towards Zeus and, with hands turned outwards in the 
customary attitude of prayer‘, asks for the fair breeze to speed him 
on his way. This, the most spiritual of all extant Greek bronzes§, is 
of course a votive offering, public or private, and stands for the 
success of some venturesome quest. One thinks of Pindar’s Iason®: 


A golden bowl he took, and at the stern 
Called on the Father of the Sons of Heaven— 
Zeus of the Lightning-Lance, 
Called on quick waves and winds’ advance, 
Called on the nights and tracks thro’ deep seas driven, 
For friendly days and fortune-blest return. 


Nevertheless it would be rash to identify the ‘Praying Boy’ with 
Iason, or—as L. Stephani suggested’—with Phrixos. He is a 
Lysippian modification of an earlier athletic type®. More than that 


223; its technique, by E. Pernice in the /ahvesh. @. oest. arch. Inst. 1908 xi. 223—225 
fig. 97. 

1H. Lucas Joc. cit, p. 118, H. Lechat Joc, cet. p. 154. 

2 Vitr. 3 pragf. 2. ? 3 Plin. zat, hist. 34. 66, cp. 73- 

4 E. Voulliéme (s¢c) Quomodo veteres adoraverint Halis Saxonum 1887 p. 26 ff. (‘De 
gestu manuum sublatarum’) gives a very full collection of literary passages and con- 
cludes: ‘ Precantes brachiis in eandem regionem ita ad caelum sublatis, ut palmae inter 
se aspiciant, eas pariter resupinabant, quo modo ita vertuntur, ut ad caelum spectent.’ 
dd. tb. p. 36 ff adds a survey of the monumental evidence and a pl. of the Berlin 
‘Praying Boy’ with arms correctly restored. See also C. Sittl Die Gebdrden der Griechen 
und Romer Leipzig 1890 p. 305 ff. and the bronze statuette (height 4% ins) of a Praying 
Negro, from Ephesos, now in my collection (pl. xx). 

5 The interpretation of it as a ball-player about to catch a ball (J. J. Cornelissen 
‘Archaeologica’ in Mnemosyne N.S. 1878 vi. 424—~431, W. Raabe Zhe Hunger-Pastor 
trans. Arnold London 1885 ii. 34, A. Mau ‘Der betende Knabe’ in the Rém. Mitth. 1902 
xvii. 1o1—106) is incompatible with the position of the arms (M. Goepel in the Jahrd. 
a. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix Arch. Anz. p. 187, ¢d. ‘Zum betenden Knaben und 
zur springenden Amazone’ 26. 1905 xx. 108 ff., H. Lucas in the Meue Jahrb. f. klass. 
Altertum 1912 xxix. 113) and grotesquely inadequate. Some critics have no souls. 

To group the statue as a suppliant with that of a warrior brandishing lance and 
shield (A. Herzog Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Kunst Leipzig 1888 p. 40, cp. 
two bronzes represented on the 4y/ix by ‘the Foundry Painter’ (Furtwingler Vasensamml. 
Berlin ii. 593 ff. no. 2294, Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalered iii. 81-~86 
pl. 135, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 454 f.no. 1, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des 
rolfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 187 no. 2)), or as Taras with that of a colossal 
Poseidon (H. Willers Studien zur griechischen Kunst Leipzig 1914 pp. 125—159 with 
pls. g—13 (‘Der betende Knabe vor Poseidon’)), is a risky, not to say a reckless, expedient. 

§ Pind. Pyth. 4. 193 ff. 

7 L. Stephani Parerga archaeologica St Petersburg 1851—1876 no. 2 
cited by A. Conze in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 11 
n, 25 and B. Sauer in Phélologus 1908 Ixvii. 304 n. I. : 

8 A, Furtwangler ‘Zum betenden Knaben’ in the /Jahré. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 217-219 with fig. (=my fig. 64) of a 
beautifully cut, but badly flaked, cornelian at Berlin (¢d. Geschnitt. Steine 
Berlin p. 257 no. 6908 pl. 51, id. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 44, 32; ii. 214), 
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we do not know. Yet it may be permitted us to wonder whether 
the fame of this solitary figure standing with outstretched arms on 
the shore of the strait reached the ears of Virgil and prompted one 
of the most wonderful couplets in the Aenezd, his description of the 
souls on the banks of Acheron: 


stabant orantes primi transmittere cursum 
tendebantque manus ripae ulterioris amore}. 

They stood and prayed to be first ferried o’er, 
Yearning with outstretched hands for the further shore. 


Be that as it may, there was inspiration both literal and 
metaphorical about Zeus Ozrios, and the poets were duly impressed. 
The epigram of Philon? can be capped by another of Meleagros?: 


Sea-going ships that thread the Dardanelles 
Deep-laden, while the north your canvass swells, 
If on the Coan shore ye chance to see 

My Phanion looking o’er bright waves for me, 

Say this to her, good ships,—Love speeds me fast : 
I come afoot, waiting no other blast. 

Should you thus bear my message without fail, 
Zeus of the Fair Breeze fill your every sail. 


Merchants trading with the Euxine introduced the cult of Zeus 
Ourios to Delos*, where it acquired an almost cosmopolitan 
character. Worshippers from far and near linked the name of this 
Zeus with those of their own special deities and recorded their vows 
in primis tohim. Thus a citizen of Askalon, who had escaped from 
pursuing pirates®, attested his gratitude by erecting a neat little 
cylindrical altar inscribed in lettering of s. i B.c. (fig. 65)°: 


which gives us ‘die Vorstellung von einer Alteren Stufe derselben Composition.’ Scale: 
rather less than 7. 

1 Verg. Aen. 6. 313 f. 

2 Supra p. 147- 

3 Anth, Pal. 12. 53. 1—8 Meleagros. In the last two lines W. R. Paton prints ef yap 
robr’ elmotr’, ebdyyedot (so N. Piccolos for eb réXot cod. with space after 8), abrixa xai 
Levs | odpios yuerépas wvevoerat els 6Obvas. Other emendations are discussed by F. Diibner 
ad loc, 

4 P. Roussel Les cultes égyptiens 2 Delos du ut © au I* sidcle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 
p. 152, 7d. Délos, colonie athénienne Paris 1916 p. 275- 

> On the prevalence of these pests in the Aegean during s. ii—i B.c. see J. M. Sestier 
La piraterie dans antiguité Paris 1880. 

® C. Clermont-Ganneau in the Comptes rendus de [ Acad. des inser. et belles-letires 1909 
pp- 307—317 with fig., G. Leroux in Déos ii. 1. 58 fig. 81 (=my fig. 65). The 
altar (height 0°53": lower diameter o°41™), found during August 1907 ina Byzantine wall 
to the south of the ‘Hypostyle Hall,’ is inscribed: Art Odpior kat’ Aordpry: Madacorivns, | 
(Clermont-Ganneau here wrongly inserts kai) "Adpodirn: Ovpavia, Oeots émnxdors, | Aducv 
Anunrplov ’Acxadwvirns, | cwhels dard retpardy, | dx jv and in smaller lettering od Ceycrov 
3¢ wpoodyew | alyeov, bixdy, Boos Ondelas. 
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To Zeus Ozrios and Astarte Padlatstine, 
Aphrodite Ouvania, Hearers of Prayer, 
Damon, son of Demetrios, an Askalonite, 
being saved from pirates 
(paid) this vow. 


It is not lawful here to bring 
goat’s flesh, swine’s flesh, or aught of the cow. 


TON SET POX 
KON #09 x0 





Fig. 65. 


The associates of Zeus Ozrios are two goddesses, who in function 
must have borne a rough resemblance to each other, Astarte 
Palaistine and Aphrodite Ouranzéa. The former appears for the 
first time in this inscription: she was perhaps the patron-deity of the 
port (Iamneia? Ioppe?) to which Damon’s ship belonged, or possibly 
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the figure-head of the good ship herself. The latter goddess had a 
celebrated temple at Askalon?, Damon’s native city. 

Dedications to Zeus Ozrtos, which date from the closing years 
of the second century B.c., have been found in the Egyptian 
sanctuary on a terrace to the north-west of Mount Kynthos’ 
There two Athenian brothers, about the year 112—II1 B.C., erected 
a cylindrical base to Zeus Ozrios, Sarapis, [Isis,] Anoubis, Harpo- 
krates®, Of greater interest was another dedication*— 


To Zeus Ozrios on behalf of King 
Mithradates Eupator 

and his brother 

Mithradates Chrestos 

and their 

fortunes. 


The bluish marble slab thus inscribed was discovered, in front 
of a small marble pedestal or altar of irregular shape, to the east 
of the paved way leading through the precinct’. Mithradates vi 
Eupator (120—63 B.C.) was associated in the government of Pontos 
first with his mother Laodike and then, for a short while in 111 B.C.°, 
with his younger brother Mithradates Chrestos. But being of a 
bloodthirsty and cruel disposition he let his mother die in prison 
and murdered his brother’. The prayer to Zeus ‘of the Fair Breeze’ 
for one who was heading straight towards family shipwreck sounds 
to us almost grimly ironical. A third dedication, by a native of 
Velia in Lucania, is a white marble base of the year 107—106 (?) 
B.C., which was found on the eastern slope of the Inopos ravine, 


1 Hdt. 1. ros, Paus. 1. t4. 7- 

2 A. Hauvette-Besnault ‘Fouilles de Délos. Temple des dieux étrangers’ in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 295—352 with plate 11 (ground-plan, etc.}, L. Biirchner in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2473, P. Roussel Les cultes égyptiens a Délos du IIT* au I 
siécle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916, td. Délos, colonie athénienne Paris 1916 pp. 249—252, 7a. Délos 
Paris 1925 p. 33 f. We still await the definitive publication of this important precinct. 

3 P. Roussel Les cultes égyptiens & Délos du III* au I* stécle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 
p. 152 no. 129 [’A]On[vays]pa[s] xat Ac[wrldys] | [ol’A]Onva-yép[ov] "AO[ qvato.] | Aci Odpten, 
Zapami[ Se, “Iocde,} | [A]vovBcde, ‘Aproxpare[c]. 

4 A. Hauvette-Besnault in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi, 343 no. 57 = T. Reinach 
Mithridate Eupator rot de Pont Paris 1890 p. 437 no. 5 = Michel Hecuezl & Inscr. gr. 
no, 1160= Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 368 = P. Roussel Les cultes dgyptiens 
a Délos du Ill* au I* sidcle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 p. 156 f. no. 134 Aci Ovplue brép 
Baoi{éws] | McOpaddrov Evmaropos | xal rod ddehpob abrod | MiOpadarov Xpyorob | kal rar 
mpayparev | abrév. 

5 The pedestal is K, the paved way V, on the plan (Aud/. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 301 ff. 
pl. 11). 

6 T. Reinach Mithridate Eupator roi de Pont Paris 1890 p. 457 n- I. 

7 Memnon wept Hpaxdelas 15 frag. 30 (Frag. hist. Gr. iti, 541 Miiller) af, Phot. 
261, p. 230 br ff. Bekker, Appian. Méthr. 112. 
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below the sanctuary of the foreign gods’, A fourth is a small base 
of white marble with a square hole for insertion or attachment. It is 
dated to the year 105—104 or 104—103 B.c.*, and was. set up by a 
citizen of Nymphaion (/fegen) on the western shore of the 
Bosporos Kimmerios® as a thank-offering to Zeus Ozrzos, Sarapis, 
Isis, Anoubis, and Harphokrates (séc)* on behalf of himself, his son, 
and—a noteworthy touch of altruism—all that go down to the sea 
in ships. 

At a point near the south-west angle of the ‘Hypostyle Hall’ 
was found the fragment of a circular altar, bearing a dedication to 
Zeus Ozrios in letters of c. 100 B.c.* Lastly, a wall of late date built 
against the south wall of the ‘Hypostyle Hall’ contained a quadr- 
angular block of white marble with two square holes for insertion 
on its upper surface. The front of the block bore a carefully cut 
bilingual dedication of ¢. 110 B.c. by the Hermaistai, Apolloniastai, 
and Poseidoniastai to Zeus Ozrtos or—as his name was translated 
by the Roman merchants—lIupiter Seguadanus®. 


1 P. Roussel in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 426 f. no. 32, zd. Les cultes 
égyptiens @ Délos du IIT? au I* sidcle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 p. 163 no. 148 (revised 
reading) ------~-— ot..--|----- ous "Ededra[s] | [Act] Odpiax e[dx]qv, [ert] | [le] 
péws “An[o}\do[Sw]|pou rod ’Anm[o]Aro[Sw]lpov Kpwrldou, [xdet]|Sovxob[v]ros [Ioce:]|Swviov 
00 [I'npo]lorpdrov er[paréws, ]| Sax[o]pevo[vros]|[Nxlov. 

2 A, Hauvette—Besnault in the Bul/. Corr. Hell. 1882 vis 328 no. 22 = Dittenberger 
Syll. inser. Gr.? no. 788, 76.3 no. 1126 = P. Roussel Les cultes égyptiens a Délos du ITP 
au I* siécle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 p. 165 f. no. 153 Hérvxos Amod[A]wr(l)ov Nuppatrn{s] | 
brép éavrod Kal ro0 viod Evfo(v)Ao[v]| cal bmép trav wAoifoudvwy mdvrwy | Aut Odplor, 
Zapdmcdt, “lords, "AvovBid, ‘Aplpoxparer, Ocots cuvvdors kal cvul|Bdyors, érl lepéws Oeourt- 
srov | rob Oeoyévou Kvdadnvatéws, | Saxopedovros Nvatov, | xaptorripiov. 

8 E. H. Minns Scythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 560 f. 

4 Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr? no. 559, 12 n., 26.3 no. 977%, 12 n. points out that the 
aspirate properly belonging to the latter part of the Egyptian Harpechrat (E. Meyer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2746) or Har-fe-chrod (M. Pieper in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vii. 2410) and recognised in the variants ‘Aproxpdra (Jnscr. Gr. sept. iii. 2 no. 591, 1 
Larissa in Thessaly), ‘Aproxpdare (Jzscr. Gr. Deli iv no. 1260, 4, ai.) has here and 
elsewhere been transferred to the former part of ‘Ap@oxparys in order to assimilate the 
divine name to the frequent termination -xparys. Further changes produced the normal 
‘Apmoxparys and even the abnormal Kapwoxparns (E. Sittig in the Zeitschrift fiir verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung 1913 xlv. 242—-245). 

5 P. Roussel and J. Hatzfeld in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1909 xxxili. 310 no. 26 Ad 
Otplax | ---rov ATA (? rév Ala). 

§ P. Roussel and J. Hatzfeld in the Bud. Corr. Hell. 1909 xxxiii. 496 ff. no. 16= 
Dessau /ascr. Lat. sel. no. 9237 


C. Heius T.f. Libo L. Pompilius [L.f.) 

Q. Saufeius P.f. Treb. A. Cottius N.f. 

L. Veturius P.f. M. Umbricius M.f. 

D. Ampius Q. 1. L. Aufidius L.C. 1. Dorot. minor 
L. Paconius L.l. Trup. _C. Seius Cn. 1. Heracleo 

Ti. Maecius L.1. Cn. Tutorius P. 1. Olumpiod. 


magistreis de sua pecunia Iovei Sequndano. 
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This curious title was known already from a passage of 
Martianus Capella}, which assigns Iupiter Secundanus together with 
Iovis Opulentia and Minerva to the third of the sixteen regions of 
the sky recognised in Etruscan lightning-lore®. Since the series com- 
mences with the north, the third division of the first quarter® would 
correspond with the sector N.E. to E.N.E. of our mariner’s compass, 
and this (north-east by east) is just the direction of a wind blowing 
down the Dardanelles. The inscription equating Iupiter Segundanus 
with Zeus Ozrtos explains in fact Capella’s epithet, which had 
previously puzzled the commentators‘. 

Moreover, it adds point to a well known phrase of Catullus®. 
He is telling how his yacht brought him safely from Bithynia to 
Italy in 56 B.C.: 

And thence through all the seas that break . 
She bore her master well, 

Whether the breeze her sail would shake 
And left or right compel, 

Or Jove who followed in her wake 
Full on the canvas fell. 


The poet’s use of Iupiter Secundus is obviously a variation on the 
more prosaic and technical Iupiter Secundanus. The homeward 
journey through the Bosporos® was sped, appropriately enough, by 
the god whom we have seen identified with Zeus Ozrios’. And the 


Tdsos "Heos Tirov vids AlBwy, | Aevxtos Tloumtdcos Aeuxlou vids, | Kéwros Lavpios 
Hor)fou vids TpeBiavés, | AdAos Kérrios Nepeplou vids, | Aetxzos Overdpros HowNlov viss, | 
Mdapxos ’OuBSpixtos Madpxov ulés, | Aéxuos”Aumros Kotyrou, | Acéxcos Ab@ldios Acuxtou xal 
Tatov AwpéGeos vewrepos, | Aedxcos Haxcwuos Aecuxtov Tpiguv, | Tdtos Shos Tvalov 
*‘Hpandéwy, | TeBépeos Matxcos Acuxtov, | Tvatos Tourwpros Ilordtov ’Odupribdwpos, | 

ol “Kpuaorai xai'ArodAwviaoral xal Wooedwriaoral (Dessau réads Toodwvracrat) | éx 
Tov ldluw Aut Odplut dvéOnxav. 

1 Mart. Cap. 47 nam Iovis Secundani et Iovis Opulentiae Minervaeque domus illic 
(se. in tertia regione caeli) sunt constitutae. sed omnes circa ipsum Jovem fuerant in 
praesenti. 

-2C. 0. Thulin Die etruskische Disciplin i. Die Blitzlehre Goteborg 1906 p. 16 ff. 
(‘Die 16 Himmelsregionen’), id. Die Gotter des Martianus Capella und der Bronzeleber 
von Piacenza Gieszen 1906 p. 62 ff. (‘Das System der 12 Loci,’ cp. A. Bouché-Leclercq 
L’astrologie grecque Paris 1899 p. 280 ff.). 

3 Plin. nat. hest. 2. 143. 

$ See U. F. Kopp’s n. on Mart. Cap. 47. He cp. Mart. Cap. 51 sed etiam Liber ac 
Secundanus Pales vocantur ex septima (sc. regione caeli). 

5 Cat. 4. 18 ff. et inde tot per impotentia freta | erum tulisse, laeva sive dextera | vocaret 
aura, sive utrumque Iupiter | simul secundus incidisset in pedem. 

® The stages marked are Mt Kytoros (11 ff), Amastris in Paphlagonia (13), the 
Pontos (9), the Propontis (8 f.), Rhodes (8), the Kyklades (7), and the Adriatic (6f.). But 
we know that Catullus en route for home made offerings at his brother’s tomb in the Troad 
(Cat. 65. 5 ff., 68. 19 ff., 68>. 4g ff., 101. 1 ff.). 

7 Supra p. 185. 
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religious interest of the passage lies in the fact that the wind astern 
is distinctly conceived as Zeus or Jupiter in person. The wind is his 
spirit, the spirit—let us say—of a tribal chief, long since dead and 
buried, but rightly named Aiolos?. 

It is possible that some such conception underlies the remarkable 
epithet of Zeus ¢kmenos, ‘who follows in our wake’®, The Homeric 
poems apply this participle exclusively to the o@vos or ‘fair breeze’ 
sent by Apollon®, Athena‘, and Kirke®, which is on occasion per- 
sonified and described as ‘a good companion’®& But Eustathios goes 
further and quotes from an unspecified source the significant 
expression ‘Zeus zkmenos’’, perhaps the product of some late epic 
poet, who had in mind lIupiter Segundanus or Secundus. 

Again, a parallel may be found in the case of Androgeos. 
L. Weber® has drawn attention to the very ancient character of this 
mythical figure, whom he believes to have been originally a Cretan 
god, transplanted to Attike and there transformed, first into a hero 
possessed of chthonian powers, and last into a human prince 
affiliated to Minos. I should prefer to invert the sequence god, hero, 
man, and to regard Androgeos as ad zxitzo a mortal, heroified after 
death and worshipped in the Kerameikos under the name Lurygyes®. 
Such an appellative was, not improbably, employed from the out- 
set, as a means of avoiding the actual name of the dead*®, After all, 


_) Supra pp. 141, 148. 

2 On the relation of feos to txw, ixvéopat, etc. see Prellwitz Etym. Wérterb. d. Gr. 
Spr2 p. 195, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 370f., K. Brugmann Griechtsche 
Grammatik* Mtinchen 1913 p. 365, F. Bechtel Lexdlogus zu Homer Halle a. d.S. 1914 
“Ps 175- 

3 Jl, 1. 479. 4 Od. 2. 420=15. 292, cp. 15. 34 f. 

5 Od. 11. 6 ff. =12. 148 ff. 

§ Od. 11. 7=12. 149 Uxpevov obpov tee wyalotiov, EcOddv Eraipor. 

7 Eustath. zz 7. p. 964, 63f. d0ev Avepwos Zorar, ds cE ixuddos cat rocavrys Urns THY 
otoracw exe. Sbev Kal tknevos odpos kai Zevs dacw txpevos. It is tempting to infer from the 
first sentence that Zeus {xuevos is a mere blunder for Zeus "Ixpatos (t#fra $8 (c)). But in 
view of Iupiter Segundanus or Secundus the inference would be precarious. 

8 L. Weber ‘Androgeos’ in the Archiv f. Rel, 1925 xxiii. 34—44, 229—251, 2. 
‘Kerameikos-Kulle’ in the 4¢2. MGitth. 1925 |. 145. 

§ Hesych, s.v. éx’ Edpvyty dydv- Mednoayépas (Amelesagoras frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
ii, 22 Milller)) rov’Avipé-yewy Edpvytyv (so Musurus for dvdpéyeov edptyy cod.) epicbal 
gna rev Mivwos, ép’ @ Tov dyava Tider Oar<rov (inserui)> éxirdguov 'AOhynow &v 7a 
Kepaperng. xat ‘Holodos (frag. 106 Flach, 104 Rzach)* Evpuyins 8 ér xodpos (K. W. 
Goettling cj. érlxovpos, R. Peppmiiller cj. éwlovpos cp. fi. 13. 450) "AOnvdwr (so 
J. G. Hermann for *A@nvaiwy cod.) iepdwy (cp. Od. 11. 323). Melesagoras was a legendary 
Eleusinian seer (Max. Tyr. déss. 38. 3), on whom was fathered an Azthés perhaps composed 
as early as s. v B.C. (E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1822, W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 454 0. 1). 

” Frazer Golden Bough*: Taboo p. 349 ff. (‘Names of the Dead tabooed’), E. Clodd 
Magic in Names London 1920 p. 121 ff. (‘Mana in Names of the Dead’). 
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Andrégeos,‘The man of earth’), might fairly be dubbed Eurygyes, 
‘He of the broad acres’*. It should also be noticed that the names 
Andrégeos and Eurygyes are Greek, not pre-Greek; which means 
that we have to do with a genuine Hellenic, not ‘Minoan, hero. It 
is therefore interesting to find that at Phaleron, where he had an 
altar, he was worshipped not only as a nameless ‘hero’’, but also 
more definitely as ‘the hero astern’’. This expression might no 
doubt be taken to imply that an actual effigy of Androgeos was 
fixed on the vessel’s poop®, like that of the bifrontal Lithuanian 
Wejopatts® or those of thedwarfish Phoenician Pdzazkot (figs. 68,69)°. 


1 W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 
1875 i. 87 ‘Erdmann.’ 

2 Eid. 1b. i. 420 ‘Breitefeld, wo nicht *Breitwirbel, wie Breitkopf,’ F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1328 ‘Der Besitzer des weiten Saatfeldes 
() yoa) ist der Unterweltsgott oder sein heroischer Stellvertreter.’ But F. Bechtel—A. Fick 
Die. Griechischen Personennamen® Gottingen 1894 p. 385: ‘~ydns zu yoo “Hand”? Vgl. 
éyyin, yoadov; éyyvaditw. Euvpu-yins hiess auch ’Avdpd-yews (-ynfos?).” 

3 Paus. 1. 1. 4 ore dé (sc. at Phaleron) xal "Avdpoyew Bwyuds roo Mivw, xadeirat dé 
“Howos* ’Avdpo-yew 3¢ dvra toacw ols dor émimedes Ta Cyx dpa cagécrepoy GAKww erioracPat. 

4 Clem. Al. protr. 2. 40. 2 p. 30, 20 Stahlin remarar 5€ ris kal Dadnpot card mpdpvav 
jipws with schol. ad. doc. p. 309, 13 ff. Stahlin Dadnpeds Mwhy ris’ Arrixis' 6 8€ xard 
Tptpvas npws Avdpd-yeds éorwv, vids Mivwos, otrws dvouacbels bre kara Tas Mpdpvas TOY HWY 
USpuro. cai KadAluayos év 5’ rov Airlwy péuvgrat (frag. 33> Schneider = Atria 4 frag. 3 
Schneider, A. W. Mair). © 

5 So schol. Clem. Al. dc. cit. (supra n. 4). 8 Supra ii. 445 0, 1. 

7 Hdt. 3. 37 fore yap rod ‘Hpalorov (sc. Ptah at Memphis: supra i, 433, ii. 34 n. 1) 
Toryadpa roto. Powixnloot Maratkowt éugepéorarov, rods of Polvixes dv riot mpdpyot Tov 
Tpinpéwy weptdryouet. 8s dé TovTous wy drwre, Gde onuavéw: wvypatoy dvdpds ulunocs orl. 
The lexicographers place these little figures on the poop, not the prow (Hesych. s.v. 
Ildératxo: (so M. Schmidt for Haraixol cod., cp. Herodian. repli xaodexfjs mpoowdlas 6 
(i. 181, 9 Lentz) Hdrackos, 2d. wepl épOoypaglas (ii. 424, 18 Lentz) Iara:xos, Theognost. 
Byz. can. 326 in Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 60, 25 f. Waracxos)* Scot Polvixes, obs ioraoe xara 
Tas mpbuvas Tay vedv, Souid. s.v. Taracxor* Geol Bowixtxoi év rats rpvuvats idpupévor). But 
Herodotos’ statement is borne out by the numismatic evidence (i#/ra n. 8). 

Pataikos appears to have been the Phoenician form of the Egyptian Ptah (see J. Ilberg 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1675 ff.) in the misshapen, but negrillo rather than ‘embryonic,’ 
type Ptah-Seker (Lanzone Dision. dé Mitol. Egiz. p. 243 ff. pls. 98, 1, 99, I—4, 100, 
1—5, 101, 2, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de P Art iii. 418 ff. fig. 293), which from the eighteenth 
dynasty down to Ptolemaic times often occurs as an amulet (A. Erman A Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 p- 76 fig. 51, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie Amulets London 1914 p. 38 pl. 31 fig. 176 a—m, pl- 46 fig. 176 7, p, pl. 47 fig. 176 0. 
I illustrate a single and a double amulet of Ptah-Seker, in green glaze, from my collection 
(figs. 66, 67)) and presumably served a prophylactic purpose. On Ptah-Seker as a dwarfish 
deified ancestor see further H, R. Hall in J. Hastings Zucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1908 i. 441 b, D. MacRitchie 2d. 1912 v. 123 2, 126 a, Sir W. M. Flinders 
Petrie #6, 1912 v. 249 a, G. Foucart #3. 1912 v. 855 a, 856 a. Such an apotrdépaion would 
be useful on land as well as at sea, cp. Hesych. s. vv. Teyypwv (so M. Schmidt for Teyvav 
cod., cp. Eustath. # Od. p. 1599, 1 Teyypev, p. 1880, 64 T'evypdv), of d& Tryav* MWdracxos 
émcrparrégios (so J. Selden for maraikds éwiraraixds rpaméiios cod.). of 6 Alytariov “Hpaxdéa 
and Ev¢padys* Udratxos éxerpamégios (so M. Musurus for wataixds éxttpaméteos cod.), 

8 Double shekels of Sidon, struck in s. iv B.c., show as their obverse type a Phoenician 
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war-galley with a small armed figure at the prow (good specimens are Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Phoenicia p. 145 pl. 19, 5, p- 150 pl. 20, 2, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides 
Paris 1893 p- 38 pl. 6, 15, p. 53 Pl. 9, 2 f., é@. Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 597 £. pl. 121, 7, 
Gor f. pl. 121, 17, Weber Cat. Coins iii. 2. 782 no. 8057 pl. 297). But a more certain 
representation of the dwarf Pataikos is seen on statéres of Arados, struck in s. iv B.c., 
which have for reverse type a galley with a small effigy on the prow (¢.g. Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 6 pl. 2, 1, p.g pl. 2, 11 f., Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 225 
pl. 75, 11, E. Babelon Zes Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 p. 130 pl. 22, 20=Perrot— 
Chipiez Hist. de 7 Art iii. 419 fig. 292, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 523 f. pl. 116, 23 f., 
527 f. pl. 117, 2 and 4. I give Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 527 f. pl. 117, 2 (=my fig. 68) 
and a specimen in my possession (fig. 69)). On coins of Arados struck in 5. jii—ii B.C. this 





is replaced by a figure-head of Athena fighting (Brzt. Mus Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 13 ff. 
pl. 3, 1, 3-8, 16 f., Hunter Cat. Corns iii. 226 f. pl. 75, 15 f., 228, 231 ff. pl. 75, 20—22, 
E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 p. 132 ff. pl. 23, 1, 3, 5—7s 13, 15—17; 
19, 22 f., pl. 24, 4, 7, cp. pl. 24, 16 and 20). Figure-heads of this sort would be gilded 
(see F. H. M. Blaydes’ n. on Aristoph. Ack. 547 TWaddadlwy ypvcovnérwv)—a fact which 
perhaps explains the comic fragment xpvol’ éo7’ drepOa rots Maratxors dupep (frag. cont. 
anon. 364 (Frag. com. Gr. iv.695 Meineke) af. Souid. s.v. darépOov xpuaiou), 

Much material with regard to afotrépaia on ships will be found in D. Ruhnkenii 
Opuscula varii argumenti, oratoria, historica, critica® Lugduni Batavorum 1823 i. 412—456 
(‘Disputatio de tutelis et insignibus navium’), C. Torr Azcient Ships Cambridge 1894 
pp. 65—69, M. Hoernes Urgeschichie der bildenden Kunst in Europa Wien 1898 p. 383 ff, 
H. Usener Die Sintfluthsagen Bonn 1899 p. 248 ff., Ch. Tsountas in the "E@. ’Apx. 1899 
p- go ff. figs. 16—21=Schrader Xeallex.? ii. 301 pl. 81 fig. 1, J. N. Svoronos in the 
Journ, Intern. @ Arch. Num. 1914 xvi. 81—152, H. Diels ‘Das Aphlaston der antiken 
Schiffe’ in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 1915. xxv. 61 ff, A. Késter 
Das antike Seewesen Berlin 1923 p. 58 f. fig. 10 £., p. 64 fig. 18, G. Contenau Za eivilisa- 
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But to my ear it suggests rather that Androgeos unseen followed 
the ship’s trail and supplied her with a steady breeze, much as Boreas 
with puffed cheeks blows along the raft of Odysseus on a grotesque 
vase from the Theban Kabeirion (fig. 70). In either case it is clear 
that in the Ionian, as in the Aeolian, area the wind following aft 
might be attributed to, nay more, might be identified with, an 
ancestral spirit. 

Nor were the Dorians wholly untouched by the same supersti- 
tion, for at Sparta there was a sanctuary of Zeus Eudnemos, the 
‘Giver of a Good Wind?” But here an obvious difficulty must be 





Fig. 70. 


met. How comes it that this deity, appropriate to a seafaring folk, 
was worshipped so far inland? A reasonable answer is given by 
S. Wide’, who observes that beside the sanctuary of Zeus Eudnemos 


tion phénictenne Paris 1926 p. 295 f., L. Deubner in the Jahréd. @. kais. deutsch. arch. 
Inst. 1927 xlii. 180 ff. figs. 12—15, F. Behn in Ebert Reallex. xi. 238 with pl. 60, 242 
with pl. 62, 248 with pl. 64. 

1 P. Gardner Cat. Vases Oxford p. 18 f. no. 262 pl. 26 (=my fig. 70), M. Bieber Die 
Denkmdler sum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin und Leipzig 1920 p. 154 fig. 134, Pfuhl 
Maleret u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 717. The subject is a parody of Od. 5. 291 ff.; but note 
that here the trident is transferred from Poseidon to Odysseus ! ! 

2 Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 169, Welcker Gr. Gétter/. ii. 195, Preller—Robert Gr. AZyth. 
i, 118, H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 260, id. ‘Gottliche Synonyme’ in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1898 liii. 346 (=2d. Kleine Schriften Leipzig—Berlin 1913 iv. 276), Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 834 n. 9, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 843. 

Evaveyos, the appellative of Zeus, =evdijveuos (Scholl—Studemund anecd. i. 264 f. 
*Enldera Atds...no. 38 (37) ednvéuov, 266 Emtdera Acés...no. 37 (38) ednvéuov). 

A modern parallel to Zeus Eudnemos may be found in Buenos Aires, ‘Good Winds’ 
(W. Sturmfels Ztymologisches Lexikon deutscher und fremdlindischer Ortsnamen Berlin— 
Bonn 1925 p. 28). The town owes its name to ‘Our Lady of the Favourable Wind’ 
(A. J. Lamoureux in The Encyclopedia Britannica" Cambridge gto iv. 754 notes that. 
it was first founded by P. de Mendoza in 1535 as Santa Maria-de Buenos Ayres). 

3 Wide Lakon. Kuite p. to. 
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stood a shrine of the hero Pleuron?, eponym of Pleuron in Aitolia?, 
and infers that the cult of Zeus the wind-god had been brought from 
Pleuron, a town adjoining the Calydonian Gulf, to Sparta. I accept 
Wide’s explanation, but go one step further. When we remember 
that Pleuron stood in a district called Aiolis®, it becomes at least 
possible that the original ‘Giver of a Good Wind’ was, in accordance 
with Aeolian thinking*, none other than Pleuron the local hero. It 
is tempting, though perhaps over-venturesome, to suppose that his 
very name meant, or was taken to mean, the ‘Wind-Blower®’. Be 
that as it may, a happy coincidence led Theokritos, writing in the 
Aeolic dialect, to say of his journey from Syracuse to Miletos: 


For hither we pray Zeus grant the way with a capful of good wind 
(eudnemos)*®. 


Zeus Eudnemos, then, like Zeus Ozrios, was on this showing an 
Aeolian god evolved out of an Aeolian hero. But though Zeus as 
a wind-god thus presupposes the primitive conception of wind as 
the soul of a tribal ancestor, we must not imagine that the civilised 
Greek of the classical period was mindful of origins. He thought of 
Zeus as a sky-god. The wind blew in the aév or lower sky”. Clearly 
therefore Zeus was responsible for the wind. Accordingly the 
rock-cut inscription from Thera which commemorates Boreaios® may 
well be understood of Zeus Boreatos, god ‘of the North Wind, 
Indeed, an altar dedicated to Zeus Bérezos has actually come to 
light near Seleukeia in Kilikia (fig. 71)® When Herodes Attikos 


1 Paus. 3. 13. 8 rob Avovicou dé ob waxpay Ards lepdy éorw Evavéuov, rovrou dé év Seki 
TWrevpdvos hpgov, yeydvace dé oi Tuvddpew ratdes rd. rpds unrpos dd Tol Thevpdvos* Odariov 
yap rov Ajdas warépa” Actts (so Palmerius for “Apetés codd. = Asios frag. 6 Kinkel) pyow 
&v roils éreaw Arvyhvopos matda elvac Tod Ilhevpadvos. 

2 Daimachos of Plataiai (on whom see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 
2008 f.) frag. 8 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 442 Miiller) af. schol. //. 13. 218, Apollod. 1. 7. 7. 

3 Thouk. 3. 102, cp. Strab. 464 f. See further G. Hirschfeld in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. i. 1035 and 1115. 4 Supra pp. 106 ff., 140 f., 148, 157. 

5 Iihevpay is certainly a cognate of wheupdy, wAeupa, ‘side’, and mevpdy, wAevpa are 
possibly related to rAeduwr, ‘lung’ (Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr.*p. 3744., F. Muller 
Altstalisches Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 345- Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. 
P- 794 disagrees: ‘Un rapport avec rAejuwv...se justifie mal’). Presumably in the first 
instance [I\evpay meant ‘Seitler’ (W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Worterbuch der griechischen 
Ezgennamen® Braunschweig 1875 ii. 1211), but it is conceivable that the name was re- 
interpreted as ‘ Wind-Blower.’ 

6 Theokr. 28. 5 ruide yap wAdov evaveuov airhueda wap Aids. 

Supra i. 1o1 ff. For philosophical views see O. Gilbert Dze meteorologischen Theorien 
des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 1907 pp. §11—539 (‘ Windgenese’). 

8 Supra i. 142 N. 10. 

® R. Heberdey and A. Wilhelm in the Dewkschr. d. Akad. Wien 1896 vi. Abh. p. 102 
ho. 182 on a round altar (height 1°17", circumference 2°27") in the village of Budshukii, 
about a mile from Seleukeia up stream on the right bank of the Kalykadnos Avi | Bopely | 
Geddor[o]s | Aivéouv [r]od | Geoddrov | ebx[4]» with facsimile= my fig. 71, E. Maass in the 
Jahresh, d. oest. arch. Inst. 1910 xiii. 121. 

Cc. It. II 
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lost his wife Annia Regilla (160 A.D.), he constructed a precinct 
All known as the Triopion on the Appian Road}, 
Bop FLO and there set up the ambitious inscription in 
_ which Marcellus of Side*® described the lady, 

SE OAOT FX either a mortal nora goddess, as dwelling 


AINE OY 10Y with the heroines in the Islands of the 
Q8EOAOQTOY Blest?*: . 


EYX JIN Zeus bade the Elysian breezes of the West 
Fig. 71. Bear that proud consort to her ocean rest®, 


Scattered allusions to Zeus as a power controlling the winds may 
be found throughout Greek literature, even as late as Byzantine 
times. Eumathios Makrembolites® in his Romance of Hysmine and 
ffysminias makes the lovers, eloping from Eurykomis’, pray both 
Zeus and Poseidon to favour their voyage: 


‘So to the harbour we came, and stretching our hands toward the bright sky 
said—Father Zeus, yielding to thee and thy mystic omens we embark on this 
journey. Thy son Eros has laid siege to our hearts and is dragging us as his 
booty away from our fatherland. And do thou, Poseidon, blow from our back, 
not in our face. Oppose not with thy breath the calm breath of Zeus, oppose not 
the west wind of Eros, whose well-tempered help has brought us to the haven®.”” 


Finally, there is some slight reason to suppose that whirlwinds 
(s¢rébzloz by land and dénoz by sea) were specially connected with 
Zeus. His approach at the close of Aischylos’ Prometheus Bound® 
is heralded by an earthquake, a roar of thunder, spiral flashes of 
lightning, spinning dust-storms™, and a windy warfare that confuses 


1K. Miinscher in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. viii. 936 ff. 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 678 n. 6, 

3 Inscr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 43=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 264. 43 
ob pey yap Ovnrh, drap obdé Oéatva rérvKTat. 

4 Inser. Gr. Sic. It, no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 8f.=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 264. 8f. 
abrh; de ped Hpyivyot vévarrac | dy pakdpwy vijootot, Wa Kpdvos ev Bacthever. 

5 Inscr. Gr. Sic. It, no. 1389 Marcell. 1. 21 f.=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 264. 
auf. Leds per és dxeavoy Oarephy cred yuvaixa | adpyor Zepdporo xomtéper "Hrvolyow. 
Marcellus is thinking of Od. 4. 563 ff. Cp. also Hyg. fad. 140 at Latonam Iovis iussu 
ventus Aquilo sublatam a& Neptunum pertulit. 

5 Eumath. 7. 6. ? Supra ii. 114k. 

& The passage ends thus: ov 8’, d Ildoecdov, éx perappévov mvedcov, wh card pérwrov- 
wh wpos mveipa, raveddiov dvrimvedoots (sic) Atos, wn mpds “Epwros Cépupov, ols jueis edxpais 
wept Tov Aipéva yeyovamev. The sequel shows that Poseidon is not so accommodating: 7. 
7-9 “Epws dddpAous (an addjrots legendum?) Huds Edovroypdgyce, Kai Leds ev Oipace Thr 
dpraryhy bryvigaro: 6 8é ye Opacis kat dypios Mocedav Spy xuparaw éyelpes cal mpds alveypa 
Adds dvrimvel kat Brov Sovdoypadeiov épwrixdy éxarduver Tois KUpace. 

9 Epikour. efist. 2. 105 Kat ws ev yijs ToD wpnoThpos Kabcenévou orpoPirot yi-yvovrat. 
Ews 5¢ Oadrdrrys Stvor drroredodytat. With the context cp. Lucr. 6. 423 ff., O. Gilbert Die 
meteorologischen Theorien des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 1907 pp. 564, 632. 

1” Aisch. P.v. 1080 fi. 

Jd. ib. 1085 orpopBor 5¢ Kove eihaoovow. Nikephoros Basilakes progymn. 7. 10 
(i. 489, 12) oT pduBos wvevparwr is a Byzantine (c. 1150 A.D.) echo. 
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sky with sea. Aristophanes in the Clouds personifies Dénos in a 
manner highly suggestive of Zeus?. Nay more, in the Lyszstrate* 
he virtually identifies Zeus with the tornado that is to sweep the 
perfidious Myrrhine to perdition: 


Sweet, sweet, do you call her? Vile, vile, I repeat. 
Zeus, send me a storm and a whirlwind, I pray, 
To whisk her away, like a bundle of hay, 
Up, up, beyond human aid, 
And toss her and swirl her, and twist her and twirl her, 
Till, tattered and torn, to the earth she is borne, 
Astride of an unsheathed blade. 


In many parts of the globe whirlwinds have been regarded as 
demons or witches or wandering souls®. And not least in modern 
Greece, where they are commonly attributed to the Nereids‘ or 


1 Supra ii. 20. 4. 

2 Aristoph. Lys. g71 ff. XO. TE. woia yAuxepa; | wrapd peapd df7’. b Zed Led (supra ii. 
727 n. 3 (1)), | 0” adray, worep Tors Owpods, | weydry TUPE Kal wpnorhpr | EveTrpéwas cal 
ivyyoyyuAloas | olyoto pépwv, elra pebelns, | 7 Sé péporr’ ab wadw els rhy viv, | KGr’ 
dtalpyns | rept rhy Yoh wepiBaly. I have adopted the translation of B. B. Rogers, but 
have altered his rendering of lines 976 and 979. In the parallel passage, thesm. 56 ff., the 
diction again suits a whirlwind or waterspout (56 yoyy0AAe, 57 xoavever, 61 ovyyoyyuAloas 
nal cvorpéwas, 62 yoaveicar), though of course other meanings are attached to every phrase. 
It may be suspected that Aristophanes had recently (? 411 B.C.) witnessed some striking 
example of a orpdfidos or dives. 

8 Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 331 n. 2, J. Grimm Zeuconic Mythology 
trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 203 (Zio or Zi), 229 n. 1 (the Devil, Herodias, 
Pfol), 285 n. 1 (Ziz or Zio, Herodias), 1883 ii. 632 (Zz0, Phol, the Devil, witches), 1888 
iv. 1798 (the Evi] One), 1799 (witches), 1847 (evil spirits), E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 Index p. 353 s.vv. ‘Wirbelwind,’ ‘Wirbelwindselbinnen,’ 
‘Wirbelwindsriesinnen,’ P, Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 81 (démon, 
Satan, diable), 82 f. (damnés, farfadets, Héroguias, sorcier, loups-garous), 112 (foultot ou 
lutin). 

4B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 123 ff. (‘Die Neraiden 
gelten gemeiniglich auch als Urheberinnen des alles mit sich fortreissenden Wirbelwindes, 
dvewoorpoBrros,* (4Auf Zakynthos ist das Wort corrumpirt in dveyoorpotgidos und 
dveuoorpovgovras, auf Kephalonia in dvepopodpovdas...) welcher in Griechenland zumal 
im Sommer hiufig ist. In diesem Winde schreiten sie einher, und wen sie auf ihrer Bahn 
antreffen, den heben sie auf und fiihren ihn mit sich durch die Lufte. Auf Zakynthos sagt 
* man beim Wehen des Wirbelwindes: ‘‘die Neraiden tanzen,” yopevouve 9’ Avepdides, und 
halt die Kreise, welche derselbe im Staube oder im Sande bildet, fir die : Spuren. ihrer 
Fiisse. Die Kinder werden zu solcher Zeit dngstlich gehiitet und nicht aug dem Hause 
gelassen. Wer wom Wirbelwinde iiberrascht wird, muss sich ducken, um von den daher 
sttrmenden Unholdinnen verschont zu bleiben.’ (5Vgl. die epirotische Sage bei Hahn 
Nr. 81, wo ein Madchen, das sich nicht ducken will, von den Neraiden hinweggerafft 
wird.) Auch hat man flr diesen Fall bestimmte Beschwérungsformeln. In Athen pflegen 
alte Frauen bei entstehendem Wirbelwind den Kopf erdwarts zu beugen und leise zu 
murmeln: HéAt Kal yada ordy Spéuo cas, d. i. Honig und Milch auf euern Weg!6 (6Pittakis 
in der ’Egnu. Apxasor. 1852, b- 30, p- 647 s. Derselbe fiigt hinzu, dass dies namentlich 
in der Nahe des sogenannten Nymphenhiigels beobachtet werde: cin Umstand, dem eine 
dunkle Erinnerung an den ehemaligen Cultus der Nymphen auf der Hohe dieses Hiigels... 
zu Grunde zu liegen scheint.) Ganz ahnlich in anderen Gegenden. Auf Kephalonia, im 
_ Bezirk Samos, wird folgender Spruch gesagt, der seine Erklarung in dem hier bestehenden, 


1I—2 
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Nymphs? or other supernatural agencies®, Indeed, the word Anemos, 
‘Wind, is nowadays a frequent synonym of the Devil®. But the 
most remarkable parallel to the ancient Greek equation of Zeus 
with the whirlwind has yet to be stated. The vocabularius sancti 
Galli, a vellum manuscript of the seventh or eighth century in the 
Library of Saint-Gall*, glosses the Latin éurpines, that is turbdnes, 
‘whirlwinds, by the Old High German 2zz. If this word has been 
rightly transcribed, it must—as J. Grimm long since pointed 


schon oben von mir erwahnten Glauben findet, nach welchem die Oberste der Neraiden 
die Schwester Alexanders des Grossen ist: Karpdyevats, caddxapdas, | wéde kal yada | a rod 
Baoéa riv Tada! | Zr puxh rod Baorrdws rob ’AddEardpov, | kaxd wh mod Kdpere!’), 
N. G. Polites Mapadéces Athens 1904 i. 406 no. 691 Tdavenoclgouve rOv Nepdsdwv. 

1 J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
p. 150 (‘The habit of travelling on a whirlwind, or more correctly perhaps of stirring up 
a whirlwind by rapid passage, has gained for the nymphs in some. districts secondary 
names—in Macedonia dveyixais, in Gortynia dvenoyatoddes* (*Ilapvaceds, IV. p. 765. The 
origin of the second part of the compound is unknown.)—which might almost seem to 
constitute a new class of wind-nymphs. But so far as I know the faculty of raising whirl- 
winds, though most frequently exercised by Oreads, is common to all nymphs’). 

2G, F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 250 f. cited supra p. 106. 

3 F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 30 n. 2 (‘Auch den 
Neugriechen ist d»vexos der Teufel, z. B. entsprechen die Redensarten dye els dvepor, 
wiryawe els dvenov ganz unserem ‘“*Geh’ zum Teufel”’), B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der 
Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 175 (‘Sicher ist dieses Wort in einer Anzahl von Redensarten, 
wie va més ordv dveuo, dye ordv dveno (Arachoba. Kallipolis), ganz gleichbedeutend mit 
5iaBodos’), : 

4 G. Scherrer Verzeichniss der Handschriften der Stiftsbibliothek von St. Gallen Halle 
1875 p. 331 ff. cod. 913. 

5 On this point there has been divergence of opinion. J. C. H. Biichler SG. 973. 
Vocabularius St. Galli auch Worterbuch des hetl. Gallus aus dem 8. Jahrhundert Brilon 1869 
transcribes p. 36 turpines zui and comments p. 81 ¢urbines, turpines, ui? R. Henning Uber 
die sanctgallischen Sprachdenkmdler Strassburg 1874 transcribes p. 18, 232 turpines zui and 
conjectures p. §7 zui[rbila] ‘weil eine friihere Handschrift hier am Rande beschidigt war.’ 
E. Steinmeyer—E. Sievers Dze althochdeutschen Glossen Berlin 1895 transcribe iii. 4, 41 
Turpines zui, adding the note ‘ Henning ergdnste zu zuirbila; mir wenig wahrscheinlich. 

£ contra J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 203: 
‘A remarkable gloss in the old Cod. sangall. 913, p. 193, has “‘turbines=2iz” (we have 
no business to write zui), which may mean the storm of war, the Mars trux, saevus, or 
possibly the literal whirlwind, on which mythical names are sometimes bestowed; so it is 
either Zzo himself, or a synonymous female personification Zz, bearing the same relation 
to Zio as diu (ancilla) to dio (servus).’ /d. 20. i. 285 n. 1, 2 Propos of the story that the head 
of John the Baptist, when Herodias would have covered it with tears and kisses, blew 
hard at her and whirled her off into empty space (Aeznardus Vulpes (c. 1150 A.D., ed. 
F. J. Mone Stuttgart—Tiibingen 1832) 1. 1153 f. oscula captantem caput aufugit atque 
resufflat, | illa per impluvium turbine flantis abit): ‘This reference to the ¢uréo (the 
whirlwind of his blast), looks mythical and of high antiquity. Not only did Zu or Zio, 
once a deity, become with the christians a name for the whirlwind, p. 203... but to this 
day such a wind is accounted for in Lower Saxony (about Celle) by the dancing Herodias 
whirling about in the air.’ /@. 2b. 1883 ii. 632: ‘The OHG. 2x, turbines, we have traced 
to Zio, pp. 203. 285.” 

Dr B. F. C. Atkinson kindly consulted on my behalf Dr A. Fah, the librarian of 
Saint-Gall, who reports (Nov. 1, 1928): ‘In Cod. Ms. 913 p- 193 lautet die Glosse ganz 
deutlich 2#¢ nicht ziu.’ : 
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out!—be connected with * Zé or * Zo the early Germanic sky- 
god?, and presumably implies that Ziu in popular fancy took shape 
as the whirling wind-storm—a perfect parallel to the case of Zeus. 


§8. Zeus and the Dew. 
(a) The Arrhephoroi. 


Like most atmospheric phaenomena, dew had for the Greeks 
a certain sanctity. The wide-spread belief that, if gathered on the 
first of May (May Day) or the twenty-fourth of June (Midsummer 
Day), it beautifies or cures the human body, makes the cattle yield 
more milk and butter, multiplies the hay, etc.’, will serve to explain 
a somewhat mysterious Athenian rite known as the Arrhephoria*. 
The fullest account of this rite is given by Pausanias®, who after 
discoursing on the Erechtheion at Athens continues: 


‘What surprised me very much, but is not generally known, I will describe as 
it takes place. Two maidens dwell not far from the temple of the Polias: the 
Athenians call them Arrephoroi. These are lodged for a time with the goddess ; 
but when the festival comes round they perform the following ceremony by night. 
They put on their heads the things which the priestess of Athena gives them to 
carry, but what it is she gives is known neither to her who gives nor to them who 
carry. Now there is in the city an enclosure not far from the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite called Aphrodite in the Gardens, and there is a natural underground 
descent through it. Down this way the maidens go. Below they leave their 
burdens, and getting something else, which is wrapt up, they bring it back. 
These maidens are then discharged, and others are brought to the Acropolis in 
their stead.’ 


Now the Arrhephoria took place in the month Skirophorion§, 
which corresponds roughly with our June-July. Moreover, there 
can be little doubt’ that the name Arrhephdroz means the ‘Dew- 


1 See the preceding note. ? Supra ii. 50 ff. 

3 J. Brand—Sir H. Ellis Popular Antiquities of Great Britain London 1849 i. 218 f., 
W. Henderson Folk-lore of the Northern Counties London 1879 pp. 85, 199 f., J. Grimm 
Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 786 (cp. 2b. 1883 iii. 1073, 
1888 iv. 1533, 1624), W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte® Berlin 1904 i. 384, 390, 1905 
ii. 312, P, Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 94 f., 1906 ili. 84 f., 476 £., 479, 490, 
Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art ii. 54 (Isle of Man), 67 (Northumberland), 127 
(South Slavonia), 7.3: Adonis Attis Osiris? i. 246 f. (Abruzzi), 248 (Spain, Normandy, 
Périgord), 26.2: Balder the Beautiful i. 208 n. r (Spain, Normandy, Périgord, Abruzzi), 
ii. 74 (South Slavonia). 

For similar usages at the Parilia (April 21) and on St George’s Day (April 23) see 
Frazer Golden Bough?; The Magic Art ii. 327 (Ov. fast. 4. 778), 333 (White Russia, 
Little Russia, Bulgaria), 335 (Bukowina, Galicia), 339 (Bulgaria). 

: 4 A. E. Crawley in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1911 
lv. 7ooa—7ol a. 

5 Paus, 1. 27. 3 trans. Sir J. G. Frazer. 

6 Et mag. p. 149, 13 f. 

7 Some have regarded ’Appngopla as a clipped form of ’AppyTodgopta (so schol. Aristoph. 
Lys. 642, Hesych. and Souid. s.v. "Appyopla, ef. mag. p. 149, 15, Bekker anecd. i. 446, 
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bearers.’ Inscriptions show that the earlier form of the word was 
Errhephérot or Ersephérot rather than Arrhephérot, and that the 
cognate verb was errhephorein far more often than arrhephoretn}, 
This enables us to derive the terms in question from é&se or hérse, 
‘dew.’ And conformably with this derivation the ancient gram- 
marians state, on the authority of Istros of Kyrene (¢. 200 B.c.), 
that the Ersephorta was a procession for Erse or Hérse, the daughter 
of Kekrops?, while Moiris the Atticist (c. 200 A.D.) expressly declares 
that the Errhephérot are ‘those who bear dew for Erse, one of 
Kekrops’ daughters®,’ 

But, if the business of the Arrhephéroz was only to carry dew, 
why did the Greeks make such a song about it? At Athens four 
girls of noble birth were elected by show of hands. Of these four 
two were chosen to start the weaving of Athena’s pép/os. Their own 
garments were white, and any gold worn by them #50 facto became 
the property of the goddess*. The final selection of the girls was 
made by the ‘king5” who is known to have had special responsi- 
bilities in connexion with the mysteries*. Once appointed, these 


28 f., Favorin. /ex. p. 287, 53 f., and even L. Meyer Handb, d. gr.. Ltym. i. 266). But 

this is a piece of false etymology, perhaps occasioned by the fact that the Ocecpopdpra in’ 
Pyanopsion were called also Zktpopdpra (schol. Loukian. dial. mer. 2. 1 p. 275 f. Rabe) 

and ’Appyrodépia (Clem. Al. profr. 2.17. 1 p. 14, 4 ff. Stahlin): see Mommsen este da.” 
Stadt Athen p. 510 n. 1, Gruppe Gr, Myth. Rel. p. 34 n. 2 

Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 872 f. held that dppypédpor meant ‘ basket-bearers,’ the first part 
of their name being connected with the root of &ppixos, ‘ basket.” This view too has found 
defenders, ¢.g. F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 551. But it is 
altogether too hypothetical. 

Miss J. E. Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p.xxxiv derived the name from &pon, in 
the sense of a ‘young animal,’ and compared the use of Spécot in Aisch. Ag. 141. But 
later, in her Proleg. Gk. Rel. p. 122 n. 2, she abandoned this ingenious suggestion and 
26.2 p. 131 speaks of ‘the Arrephoria or Arretophoria’...‘ The Arretophoria or Arrephoria.’ 
See also her Themis? p. 266. 

Personally, I see no sufficient reason for discrediting the explicit statements of Istros, 
Moiris, etc. 

1K. Meisterhans Grammattk der attischen Inschriften* Berlin 1900 p. 15 n. 67, Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 34 n. 2, F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vi. 550. 

2 Istr. frag. 17 (Frag. hist. Gr.i. 420 Muller) af, schol. Aristoph. Zys. 642. The same 
thing is said, without a mention of Istros, by Hesych. and Souid. s.v.’Appygopla, et. mag. 
P- 149, 15 ff., Favorin. Zex. p. 287, 52 f. 

3 Moir. 141 p. 104 Pierson "Bppygédpot, 'Arrixds, al riv Spbcov pépovoa 77 “Epoy- Arts 
nv pla rv Kexporliwv. : 

4 Deinarch. xara Ivééou frag. 4 (Orat. Attic. ii. 328a Baiter—Sauppe) af. Harpokr. 
5.¥. appnpopety = Souid. s.v. dppyvopopeiv (G. Bernhardy cj. dppygopeiv) = Bekker mee i. 
446, 18 ff. =et. mag. p. 149, 18 ff. 

5 Souid. s.v. émidparo- xarédvekev, ekedékaro. tore 3 Arrixév. & Bagtreds émudparo 
appypopovs. olov, xaréheter, éteréEaro. TAdrav év Népos (Plat. lege. 947C. J. Pierson 
wrongly supposed an allusion to Platon the comedian év Nicos) =e. mag. p. 362, 38 f. 

@ Aristot.’A@. wod. 57. I, Harpokr. 5.. €wipedgr is TGY pvotypluw (Dem. in Mid. 171) 
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little maids, who were mere children from seven to eleven years of 
age4, enjoyed sundry peculiar privileges. They were housed near the 
Erechtheion*, They had a tennis-court (sphairdstra) on the Akropolis, 
which could boast a bronze figure of Isokrates as a boy on horse- 
back®, And they were fed on cakes that were specially ‘risen’ 
(andstatot)*—possibly® in view of the Arrhephoréa, that great ritual 
for the proper performance of which they had been set apart. Again, 
an Athenian inscription of Hellenistic date (¢. 137/6 B.C.) tells how 
a certain priest of Asklepios and Hygieia gave his own daughter to 
serve as Arrhephéros at the Epidauria®, which had by that time 
become a recognised part of the Eleusinian mysteries’. Finally, an 
Aeolic inscription from Mytilene, referred to s. iii A.D., commemo- 
rates Aurelia Artemisia as ‘priestess of the goddesses Etephilai (that 
is, Demeter and Persephone®) and Karissai® and Erséphoros of the 
most holy mysteries?’ 


1 Et. mag. p. 149, 19 f. réooapes bE raides exerporovobyro kar’ evyeveray appypdpot dard 
érav era péxpis vdexa, cp. Aristoph. Lys. 641 f. érrd uev ern yeyao’ evObs Appypdpovr: | 
élr’ dderpis 7 dexéris otca Tapxnyért. 

2 Paus. I. 27. 3 mapbévor dv0 roi vaod rijs Hodiddos olkodow ob méppw, Kadodor dé 
"AOnvaion apas dppypbpous: airac xpdvov wév twa diarrav exovor wapa TH Oe@, K.T.r. 
(supra p. 165). 

3 Plout. wv. dec. orat. 4 Isocr. 839 c. 

4 Athen. 114 A—B roy dydotaror (so. J. Pierson for vagrov cod. P. ed. V. vdoroy edd. 
Basil. L.) xadovpevor, ds rats dppndédpos ylverar, cp. Souid. s.v. dvdorarot, Hesych. s.v. 
avdorarot, Paus. Gramm. frag. 94 Schwabe af. Eustath. zz //, p. 1165, 10 f., Favorin. 
lex. p. 384, 33 f. 

5 Leaven is symbolic of rapid growth in Matthew 13. 33= Luke 13. 20 f. More often 
it is regarded as a type of corruption and therefore forbidden in ritual (e.g. Gell. ro. 15. 
19 farinam fermento inbutam adtingere ei (sc. flamini Diali) fas non est). See C, F. Kent 
in J. Hastings Ancyclopadia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1914 vii. 889 a—8goa. 
But O. Broneer in Hesperia 1935 iv. 128 cp. Poll. 6. 73 6 yap dpOccrdrns lepod dprov re 
éeldos and perhaps rightly assumes that such cakes were of phallic shape. 

§ Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 Add. no. 453 6, 13 f.=Znscr. Gr. ed. min. ii— ili. 2 no. 974, 
18 f.=Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.® no. 687, 18 f. fSwxe dé xal rhy éavrod Ovyar[épa 
-o-e--- els 7a] | Emdavpia dppnpopotcar x.7.d. 

7 O. Kern in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 45 f. 

8 Hesych., ’"Hratpidn- (so W. R. Paton for ‘Era..- didn. cod.) 4 Ilepoepévy. F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 712: ‘Die "Erngpidac waren also 
Demeter und Kore. Sicherlich bezeichnet sie der Name als freundliche Gottinnen, wie 
Euyevides u.a. wohlbekannte. Dies wird auch in dem ersten Namenselement enthalten 
sein, das zu ra: Angehorige (vgl. J. Schmidt bei L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etymol. 1 374 
oben) zu stellen ist; sie beschtitzen also die Sippschaft. Wenn die Form ’Eradt\n bei 
Hesych. neben dem inschriftlichen "Ery@tAa richtig ist, haben wir eine Parallele zu den 
gleichzeitig auf Thera vorkommenden Personennamen [para:- und Iparn-névys.’ 

9 C. H. Oldfather in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1950. 

10 ¥. Bechtel in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Znschr. i. 92 no. 232, 3 f.=Jnser. Gr. ins. 
ii no. 255, 3 f. idpea(v) ray Oéav ’Er(n)dldav cai Kalplooav xai ép(c)bpopov 7(G)v dywwrdrwr 
pu(or)aplwy. The inscription, which is throughout ill-spelt, actually reads ETIPIAAN 


and EP[ OPOPON. 
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To understand these honours and prerogatives we must, I think, 
bear in mind the general similarity subsisting between the Thesmo- 
phoriaand the Arrhephoria. The latter, like theformer,appearstohave 
been a ceremony intended to promote fertility. In the Thesmophoria 
we have the worship of Demeter and Kore, the two 7hesmophéro*. 
The Arrhephéros at Eleusis® and the Erséphoros at Mytilene* were 
at least connected with the cult of the same pair of deities. An 
Athenian inscription of Roman date commemorates ‘ Aristokles’ 
daughter, who served as Evrhephéros for Demeter and Kore*’ Seats 
in the theatre at Athens were in imperial times reserved for two 
flersephdroi of Ge Themis (fig. 72)® and, immediately behind them, 
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Fig. 72. 
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for two Hersephdroi of Eilithyia at Agrai (fig. 73)7. It would seem, 
therefore, that Dew-bearers stood in some relation to Mother Earth; 
and it is probable that they were regarded as fertilising agents. 
This squares with the fact that their rite took place near the 
sanctuary of Aphrodite in the Gardens*®. The Thesmophoria too 


1 Harrison AZyth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. xxxiv ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel.” p. 131 ff., ead. 
Themis pp. 266, 275, Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 510. 

2 Aristoph. ¢hesm. 83, 282, 295 f., 1156, 1230. 

3 Supra p. 167, n. Of. 

+ Supra p. 167, n. 10. 

5 Corp. inscr. Alt, ili. 1 no. 919 [Tay Setva] "Apioroxdéou eppypopjoacay Arjunrp Kai 
Képn. W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 304 says: 
‘in Form einer W{eihung] an Demeter und Kore.’ But, for the dative, cp. Moir. 141 
p- 104 Pierson (supra p. 166, n. 3). 

8 Corp. inser. Ait. iii. 1 no. 318 (with facsimile on pl. 1 = my fig. 72) éponddpas B’ 
[I']fs O€ucdos in late careless script, W. Larfeld of. cé#. ii. 1. 266 pl. 1. 

7 Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 319 (with facsimile on pl. 1 = my fig. 73) Eponpédpos B’ 
Ein6vula[s] €v”Aypac[s] in late careless script, W. Larfeld of. ct. ii. 1. 266 pl. 1. 

8 Supra p. 165. The precise route followed by the Arvrhephdroi is a matter for con- 
jecture. If they lived ‘not far from the temple of the Polias’ and ‘lodged for a time with 
the goddess’ (Paus. 1. 27. 3), we may assume that their official quarters were in or near 
the Pandroseion. On the occasion of the Arrhephorta they may, no doubt, have quitted 
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the Akropolis by way of the Propylaia and the western slope (A. Mommsen /eortologie 
Leipzig 1864 p. 447—an idea tacitly dropped by the same writer in his Feste d. Stadt 
Athen p. 509). But, in view of the close connexion between Aglauros, Pandrosos, and 
Herse (zx/ra § 8 (b)), it is highly probable that the .47rhephéroi went v7 the Aglaurion. 
If so, their most direct and also most secluded exit would have been, not the /éras- 
walled stairway in an angle of the north wall 200 ft west of the north porch of the Erech- 
theion (J. H. Middleton Plans and Drawings of Athenian Buildings London 1900 pl. 1 
no. 38), as has been maintained by various critics (W. Dorpfeld in the 4/4. A@itth. 1887 
xii. 59 pl. 1, H. G. Lolling ‘Hellenische Landeskunde und Topographie’ in I. Miiller’s 
Geographie und politische Geschichte des klassischen Altertums Nordlingen 1889 p. 351, 
Harrison Ath. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 163), but the stairway of later construction which led 
(by means of a hanging ladder?) right down into the cave at a point some 50 ft east of 
the péros-stairway (J. H. Middleton of. czz. pl. 1 no. 42), as is urged by P. Kabbadias 
in the ’E¢. ’Apx. 1897 p. 26 ff., M. L. D’Ooge (The Acropolis of Athens New York 1908 
pp- 10, 297 with plan 7), and O. Broneer in Hesferia 1932 i. 51f., 1935 iv. 129 with 
figs. 14 and 15. C. Belger ‘Der Abstiegsweg der Arrhephoren, der Aufstieg der Perser’ 
in the Berl. philol. Woch. Sept. 25, 1897 pp. 1212—1214 (followed by W. Judeich 
Topographte von Athen Mtinchen 1905 p. 170 n. 4) is non-committal: ‘ Wir kénnen also 
mit unseren Mitteln nicht konstatieren, welchen Weg die Arrhephoren wirklich gingen.’ 

Equally beset with uncertainties is the other end of their journey. Their destination, 
according to Paus. 1. 27. 3, was mepiBonos év ry mode THs Kadouuevyns ev Kymas ’Agpodirns 
ob réppw. But Plin. waz. 2st. 36. 16 (probably copying Varro, [? who copied Pasiteles (born 
¢- 108 B.C.),] who copied Antigonos of Karystos (born ¢. 295 B.C.), who copied Douris of 
Samos (born ¢. 340 B.c.): see E. Sellers The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of 
Art London 1896 p. xlii f.) describes the same Aphrodite as being outside the city-wall: 
he speaks of Alkamenes ‘ cuius sunt opera Athenis complura in aedibus sacris praecla- 
rumque Veneris extra muros, quae appellatur ’Agpodirn év Kyo. huic summam manum 
ipse Phidias inposuisse dicitur.’ The discrepancy between év rp wédet and extra muros 
was explained by C. Wachsmuth Die Stadt Athen im Alterthum Leipzig 1874 i. 228 f., 
who pointed out that in the time of Pausanias the brick wall of Athens (Vitr. 2. 8. 9) had 
-been cleared away to make room for the Hadrianic town (the novae Athenae of Corp. 
inser. Lat. iii no. 549 = Orelli Zascr. Lat. sel. no. 511 = Dessau user. Lat. sel, no. 337; 
cp. Ael. Spart. 7. Hadrian. 20, 4 multas civitates Hadrianopolis appellavit, ut ipsam Kartha- 
ginem et Athenarum partem, Phlegon frag. 21 (Frag. hist. Gr- iii. 607 Miiller) af. Steph. 
Byz. s.v. “Odupalecov rémos év Andy, by xricavres "APnvator xpnuaow Adpiavod véas 
’ADyvas ’Adpravds éxddecav, ws Préyww ev Ohupmiddwy mevrexacdexaTw). The precinct, on 
this showing, adjoined the garden-quarter on the right bank of the Ilissos (H. Hitzig and 
H. Bliimner on Paus. 1. 19. 2), and somewhere in that neighbourhood must have been the 
natural underground descent, through which the girls went to leave their burdens and 
bring back something wrapt up (Paus. 1. 27. 3 Kat 50 avdrod (sc. rod mwepiBdrou) KdPodos 
bréyatos abroudrn: trait Kxatlaow al wapbévor. xatw yey 5% Th Hepoueva delwovew, 
AaBotaoa Sé Edo re koplfovew éyxexaduppévov). The actual chasm or fissure has not yet 
been located. But E. A. Gardner Azczent Athens London 1902 p. 251 n. 1 throws out.an 
interesting suggestion: ‘It seems probable that the shrine in question may have been that 
of earth (Ge Olympia), and the cleft may be the same one by which the waters of 
Deucalion’s deluge were said to have disappeared’ (Paus. 1. 18. 7 €or 5¢ dpxata év TG 
wepiBdrhy Leds xadxods xal vads Kpévov xal ‘Péas xai réuevos I's (so J. A. Letronne for riv 
codd. E. Clavier cj. yfjs rv, W. M. Leake cj. ris Tj) émlxdnow ’Odupurlas. évraiéa 
Scov és wijxuy 1d Edagpos didoryke, kal €youos wera Thy érouBpiay Thy éwi Aevkadiwvos 
oupBacav broppyqvar rabry 7d Udwp, éoBaddoucl re és aro ava may Eros Gdquira mupay pédere 
uitavres (I. Bekker, followed by H. C. Schubart and H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner, c}. 
hatavres cp. §. 15. 10, 9- 39- 11)). 

Recently O. Broneer of the American School at Athens has found on the N. slope of 
the Akrépolis, E. of the Erechtheion, ‘directly below the point where the Acropolis wall 
makes the obtuse angle at which are the traces of the Mycenaean postern gate,’ a small 
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sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite attested by numerous niches in the rock and two rock- 
cut inscriptions dating from the middle of s. v B.c. (Hesperia 1932 i. 31—538 with figs. 
1—17, of which fig. 2 gives a ground-plan and figs. 10 and 11 facsimiles of the inscriptions 
on rock B: (1) roe “Eport he eopré | [rlerpad: hicrapév[o] | Movixiovfo]s per[ds] and (2) 
*Agpod{t]r[e]). Adjoining the sanctuary, on the west was a small area (Z) which yielded 
a Hellenistic relief of Eros; on the east, a cave in which were found a small votive shield 
of painted stone and fragments of undecorated shields in terra cotta, also the figurine of a 
sleeping babe. North-east of the cave was a space dotted with small stuccoed altars(?) of 
various shapes (a—7), oval, rectangular, triangular, or like a low wall, poorly built and 
resting on loose earth. These had carried small stones (fAai/of?) set upright in mortar— 
one was still 2 s¢#z—and, further east, close to another group of niches (N)} wasa phallés 
of island marble (¢d. 24. 1933 ii. 329—417 with pl. xi (extended plan) and figs. 1—91, of 
which figs. 9, 14, 18=my fig. 744, 4, ¢, 7d. id. 1935 iv. 1og—188 with pl. i (=my pl. xxi) 
and figs. 1—77, of which figs. 8 and 9 show the ‘altars.’ See further zfra § g (h) ii (6) 





Fig. 74. 


sub fin.). It is highly probable that the relief-frieze with a procession of Erotes, c. 3,0— 
300 B.C. (Svoronos 4zhk. Nationalmus. p. 453 ff. nos. 1481, 1452 pl. 102), and the relief 
of a draped woman, with a child, sitting on a rock with a cave in it (National Museum 
no. 3257) came from the same sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite (O. Broneer Joc. cét. 1935 
iv. 143 ff no. 17 figs. 33—35 and 36). 

As to the bearing of these finds on the A7rhephoria, Broneer Joc. cz. i. 52 (cp. iv. 126) 
writes: ‘The whole action of the ceremony becomes clear if we admit that the sanctuary 
just discovered is the peribolos mentioned by Pausanias. Below the underground stairs to 
the Aglaurion a modern path leads eastward to the new sanctuary, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the same path may have exisied in ancient times, connecting with the rock- 
cut weplraros below. The immense chasm, through which the descent from the Acropolis 
began, might well have lent color to Pausanias’ weird description of the place. The only 
inaccuracy which remains is the impression which the Greek text gives that the subterranean 
passage and the sanctuary are immediately contiguous, while actually one must first pass 
through the one and thence by a short path reach the other’ Doubtless the passage in 


the sanctuary itself was somehow used in the ceremony; but until we know how it con- 


nected with the cave to the east it is unsafe to make any definite statement about it). It 
can hardly be a coincidence that a sanctuary of Aphrodite which fits so well the account 
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in Pausanias should be found close to the place where we would naturally expect the 
Arrephoroi to have descended. We can only conclude that there were two sanctuaries of 
Aphrodite é» Kyrois, a more ancient one, which we have just discovered on the Acropolis 
slope, and a later one, with a temple containing the famous statue of Alkamenes, near the 
Nlissus,’ Broneer id. p. §3 f. adds: ‘The objection will naturally be raised that the text of 
Pausanias does not admit of such an interpretation.’ He replies that most probably 
‘Pausanias himself confused the two sanctuaries.’ Vix liguet. 

Aphrodite & Kyo is seldom mentioned by the classical authors. But an inscription 
of ¢. 420—417 B.C. informs us that during the years 426/s—423/2 the expenses of the 
Peloponnesian War were in part met by money borrowed from her temple-treasury at a 
nominal rate of interest—gdgth of a drachmé per mnéd per day (Corp. inscr. Att. ino. 
273 J, 12 £. = Michel Recueil d’ Inscr. gr. no. 561, 78 = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 


299 ff. no. 109, 78 [’Agpodl]rns ev Kiros TT RHA AAS. réxos rovrou DH HEF 


WI IC], cp. W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 44). 


Near her temple stood a square herm of Aphrodite, which bore an inscription stating that 
Aphrodite Odpavia was the eldest of the Moirai (Paus. 1. 19. 2, cp. Loukian. dial. 
mer. 7. 1 TH Odpavig 5é 77 év Kiros Sdpadw): some notion of this herm may be had 
from the Dareios-kratér (supra ii. 854 pl. xxxviii). 

Of Alkamenes’ masterpiece we know practically nothing (Plin. #a¢. hist. 36. 16, Paus. 
1, 19. 2, Loukian. zmagg. 4, 6). Sundry critics have somewhat carelessly assumed that it 
was none other than the herm just mentioned (J. Sillig Catalogus Artificum Dresdae et 
Lipsiae 1827 p. 31, H. Brunn Geschichte der griechischen Kunstler Stuttgart 1857 i. 235, 
H. Hitzig—H. Blimner on Paus. 1. rg. 2). The ablest defence of this view is that put 
up by A. Trendelenburg in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1908 xxiii Arch. Anz. 
Pp. 514—§20 (Am. Journ. Arch. 1909 xiii. 494, A. de Ridder in the Rew. Zt. Gr. 1910 
xxiii. 192, A. J. Reinach 2. p. 321), who cp. the herm from Pergamon inscribed in 
lettering of s. ii A.D. eldjoes ’AAxapéveos | mepcxadres dyahua | Epyav rv mpd rudd: | 
eloaro Tlepydsuos. || yuoOe caurév (bibliography in Mendel Cat, Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 
234 ff. no. 527 fig. and in C. Picard La sculpture antique Paris 1926 ii. 57). But a half- 
length herm of Aphrodite (Loukian. zmagg. 6 implies arms and hands) dating from the 
fifth century would be hard to parallel (? cp. Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 634 B fig. 1386 C= 
Reinach ép. Stat. i- 347 no. 4a herm in the Villa Albani on which see J. J. Bernoulli 
Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 p. 7). Others have sought to recover the aspect of the lost statue 
from the Aphrodite of Melos (Sir C. Walston (Waldstein) A/camenes and the establishment 
of the classical type in Greek art Cambridge 1926 p. 211 ‘I am inclined to think it not im- 
probable that the sculptor of the Aphrodite of Melos was inspired by the Aphrodite in the 
Gardens of Alcamenes’), or with more probability from the type of Aphrodite leaning, 
sometimes on an archaistic effigy of herself (A. Milchhéfer in the /akhr6. d. kais. deutsch. 
-arch, Inst. 1892 vii. 208 n. 9, E. Reisch in the Jahvesh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 i. 77 £.: 
eg. Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 226 f. no. 586 fig.), sometimes on a pillar with a tree in the 
background (H. Schrader PAzdtas Frankfurt am Main 1924 pp. 205—210 with fig. 189 = 
Svoronos Ach. Mationalmus. no. 1601 pl. 165, S. Wide in the Eg. ’Apx. 1910 p. §2 no. 13, 
an inscribed votive relief from Daphnz on the road between Athens and Eleusis), or 
again—and this is the most frequent contention—from the type best represented by the 
Aphrodite of Fréjus(?) (Mrs L. M. Mitchell 4 History of Anctent Sculpture London 1883 
p. 320, S. Reinach Manuel de philologie classique Paris 1884 ii. 94, ¢@. in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts 1896 ii. 326—328=id. Monuments nouveaux de Part antique Paris 1924 i. 
258—260 (‘Je pense que ce motif a été créé par Alcaméne, rajeuni par Praxitéle et repris 
de nouveau par Arcésilas’), A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. AZyth. i. 412f., ¢@. in the 
Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1888 iii. 212, td. Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 19 f., 
82, 275 n. 10, E. von Mach A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture Boston 1905 
p. r21rf. pl. 108, H. Bulle Der schone Mensch im Altertum* Miinchen und Leipzig 1912 
Pp. 263 ff., 682 f. pl. 124. Other examples of the type are collected and discussed by 
J.J. Bernoulli Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 pp. 86—98 (‘Der Typus der ungegiirteten, ihren 
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probably included a visit to the goddesses of Cape Kolias, that is, 
to Aphrodite and the Genetyllidest. Aphrodite in particular was the 
maker of morning dew?; and her altar (figs. 84, 85)? on Mount 


Mantel liiftenden Aphrodite’), S$. Reinach ‘La Vénus drapée au Musée du Louvre’ in the 
' Gaz. Arch. 1887 xii. 250—262, 271—285 pl. 30, A. Conze ‘Zur sogenannten Venus 
Genetrix’ in the 42h, Mitth. 1889 xiv. 199—204 pl. 4, Miss C. G. Harcum ‘A statue of 
the type called the Venus Genetrix in the Royal Ontario Museum’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1927 xxxi. 141—152 pl. 7 figs. 1—4). 

Equally persistent, and hardly more encouraging, have been the attempts made to 
discover representations of the Arrhephérot. Many have identified them with the two 
stool-bearing girls on the eastern frieze of the Parthenon (supra ii. 1135f. pl. xliv. So 
J- Stuart—N. Revett The Antiquzties of Athens London 1787 ii. 12 f. with ch. 1 pl. 24 
(‘The young figures are the two Arrephoroe, or Canephoree,’ etc.), C. O. Miiller Minervae 
Poliadis sacra et aedem in arce Athenarum...Gottingae 1820 p. 14 (‘Puellae sunt erse- 
phoroe..., matrona sacerdos Poliadis’), E. Beulé Z’ Acropole d Athénes Paris 1854 ii. 142 
(‘la grande prétresse recoit des deux vierges Errhéphores les objets mystérieux’ etc.), 
E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und 2u Olympia Berlin 1873 p. 304 f. 
(‘Wo finden wir denn im athenischen Cultus itberhaupt und speciell in demjenigen Athenas, 
an welchen hier jeder zu denken gehalten ist, halberwachsene Madchen, wie die beiden 
Stuhltragerinnen offenbar sind, die bei hohem Feste eine so bevorzugte Rolle spielen 
kénnten? Es giebt keine ausser den Arrephoren. Auf diese aber passt alles ;’ etc.), 
Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 211 n. o (‘Die beiden Errhephoren sind vielleicht auf dem 
Ostfries des Parthenon dargestellt’). See further A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 
p- 264). Others have seen them in the processional figures of the olive-tree pediment 
(T. Wiegand Die archaische Poros- Architektur der Akropolis 2u Athen Cassel and Leipzig 
1904 p. 197 ff. col. pl. 14, G. Dickins Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1912 
i. 69 ff. fig., E. Buschor ‘Der Oelbaumgiebel’ in the 4/2. Mzt¢h, 1922 xlvii. 81 ff. pl. 6. 
So J. E. Harrison Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides Cambridge 1906 p. 56. 
fig. 20 (‘We think instinctively of the Arrephoroi’), E. Petersen Die Burgtempel der 
Athenaia Berlin 1907 p. 21 ff. fig. 2 (2d. p. 27 ‘die zwei gleich gekleideten, nicht gleich 
geschmiickten Madchen mégen wir Kanephoren nennen, oder aber wegen ihrer Kleinheit 
und unentwickelten Formen lieber Exrephoren’), G. W. Elderkin Problems in Periclean 
Buildings Princeton 1gt2 p. 13 f. (agrees with Petersen)). Others again have recognised 
them in the Caryatids of the Erechtheion (E. Beulé Z’Acropole d’ Athdnes Paris 1854 ii. 
254 (‘Sont-ce les vierges errhéphores...? Leurs tétes portent-elles le fardeau de l’architrave 
en réminiscence du fardeau mystérieux que leur confiait la grande prétresse? Tout me le 
ferait croire,’ etc.), G. W. Elderkin Problems in Periclean Buildings Princeton 1912 
p. 14 ff. (‘The interpretation of the Caryatids as Arrephoroi is confirmed by a scene (Fig. 3) 
on an archaic amphora’ (sc. a Boeotian relief-vase from Thebes, now in a private English 
collection, published in the Bz//. Corr. Hell, 1898 xxii. 458 ff. figs. 8—10 pls. 6 and 6 drs 
by A. de Ridder, who 76. p. 468f. cp. ‘les canéphores, et peut-étre les arrhéphores’)), 
H. N. Fowler in J. M. Paton 7he Erechtheum Cambridge, Massachusetts 1927 p. 235 
n. o (non-committal)). 

Personally, I suspect that the Arrhephéroz in attendance on Athena were an extremely 
ancient institution, dating back to ‘Minoan’ times and comparable with the two hand- 
maidens of the ‘Minoan’ goddess (Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1925 xlv. 
11—14 figs. 1I—15). 

1 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 319f. On Genetyllis and the Genetyllides in 
relation to Aphrodite see W. H. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. ii. 1269—1273, O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vii. 1150 f., Preller—Robert Gr. AZyth. i. 377, 513, Gilbert 
Gr. Gétterl. p. 394, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1356 n. 6. ; 

® Pervig. Ven. 15 ff. ipsa roris lucidi, | noctis aura quem relinquit, spargit umentis 
aquas. | gutta praeceps orbe parvo sustinet casus suos, | et micant lacrimae trementes de 
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caduco pondere (so F. Biicheler, transposing lines 17 and 18, and retaining e¢ codd., for which 
E, C. F. Schulze, followed by E. Bahrens, cj. e#, while O. Miiller, followed by 
J. W. Mackail, cj. evicant). | ... umor ille, quem serenis astra rorant noctibus, | mane 
virgines (so J. Lipsius, followed by J. W. Mackail, for vxgineas codd.) papillas solvit 
umenti peplo. Cp. what is said of the planet Venus in Auson. append. 2. 17 f. Evelyn 
White (p. 410 Peiper) ros unus, color unus, et unum mane duorum; | sideris et floris nam 
domina una Venus. 

A late red-figured Aydria from Euboia (Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athénes p. 589 
no. 1852, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.” p. 635 fig. 170 (from asketch by Mrs Hugh Stewart)) 
shows Eros watering slender flowers that spring from the ground. A female figure with 
bare breast (Aphrodite?) directs his efforts. On the left sits a young man with a ¢hjrsos. 
On the right stands a young woman with a ¢ympfanon. Apparently Aphrodite and Eros 
are gardening with a Dionysiac entourage. 

Differently conceived but somewhat similar in effect is the design found on a bronze 
medallion of Faustina Lunior (Brit. Mus. Cat. Medallions p. 16 no. 2 pl. 24, 1 (‘Venus 





Fig. 75. 





Genetrix?...in a garden’)=Gnecchi Medag?. Rom. ii. 40 no. 13 pl. 68, 1 (‘Venere’)=my 
fig. 75. The specimen has been retouched). Venus, half-draped, stands to the front, her 
right hand raised to hold a small tree, which rises from (behind ?) a base. On the left of her 
two Cupids are playing, on the right four more, one of whom leans over the battlements 
of a wall or tower. Above it appear other trees. The scene recurs with some variations 
on a bronze medallion of Lucilla, daughter of Faustina Iunior (Frohner 24é¢. emp. rom. 
p- gsf. fig. (=my fig. 76) (‘Vénus dans un jardin’), Gnecchi of. cit. ii. §1 no. 11 pl. 76, 8 
(=my fig. 77) Bologna (‘Donna...in un giardino’)). A girl is added, filling her pitcher 
from a stream in the foreground. These medallions are probably time-serving attempts to 
identify first Faustina and then her daughter with Venus. Faustina at least was actually 
worshipped along with her husband M. Aurelius in the temple of Venus and the Dea Roma 
(Dion Cass, 71. 31 To 5é Md px kal ry Paverivy éyngploaro | BovrAy ev re TH Agpodicly TE 
te ‘Pwpaty elxdvas dpyupas dvareOfvae xal Bwpdy lipvdqva, kal éx’ abrod mdoas ras Képas 
Tas év Tp doves yopoupevas pera TGV vuudlwy Ovew), and had coins inscribed VENVS, VENVS 
FELIX, VENVS GENETRIX, VENVS VICTRIX Or VENERI AVGVSTAE, VENERI FELICI, VENERI 
GENETRICI, VENERI VICTRICI (Rasche Lex. Mum. iii. 921, Cohen Monn. emp. rom.’ iii, 
154 ff. nos. 226—283). Here are a few examples: fig. 78 from the Vaztier—-Collignon 
Sale Catalogue 1922 p- 52 no. 980 pl. 35, fig. 79 from the Bement Sale Catalogue 1924 
iii. 59 no. 1066 pl. 39, fig. 80 from Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 39 no. 8 pl. 67, 6, fig. 81 
from the Levis Sale Catalogue 1925 p. 40 no. 632 pl. 26, fig. 82 from the Bement Sale 
Catalogue 1924 iii. 59 no. 1068 pl. 39, fig. 83 from the Hirsch Sale Catalogue 1908 p. 10 
no. 117 pl. 7. Since coins of this sort are apt to reproduce previous art-types (e.g. fig. 78 
recalls the Aphrodite of Fréjus (?), fig. 83 is an adaptation from the Aphrodite of Capua, 
and fig. 80 owes something even to the Zeus of Olympia), I incline to think that the 
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Eryx (figs. 86, 87)! was ‘covered with dew and fresh grass?— 


medallions representing Venus in the Garden presuppose a Greek fresco of Aphrodite é& 
Kyrots. The trees, the river, the wall or tower with battlements would all suit the famous 


sanctuary beside the Ilissos. 
3 Silver Hirai of Eryx, struck c. 480—413 B.C., have ov. EPVKINON (retrograde) 


or ERVKAIB (partly retrograde) a female figure (? hierodule) sacrificing, with or 





Fig. 85. 


Fig. 84. 


without a phidie, at a lighted altar; the space behind her is sometimes filled by a floral 
pattern: vev. a hound beneath a four-spoked wheel, or ivy-branch, or honeysuckle . 
ornament, once with volutes in exergue (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 62 nos. 6, 7 with 
fig. (=my fig. 84), 8, 9, G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. go fig. 11, 
Weber Cat. Coins i. 274 no. 1305 pl. 50, Naville Sale Catalogue 1923 p. 36 no. 878 pl. 26 
(=my fig. 85), Head Hist. numm.? p. 138). 

_ 1A denarius struck by C. Considius Nonianus ¢. 60 B.c. shows odv. C + CONSIDI- 
NONIANI || $+ C head of Venus Z7ycina to right, with ear-ring, stephdne, and wreath; 
rev. mountain with fortified gateway, inscribed ERYC, below and tetrastyle temple above 
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(T. L. Donaldson Architectura numismatica London 1859 p. 110ff. fig. 32, Babelon 
Monn. rép. rom. i. 375. fig., M. Bahrfeldt Nachtrage und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde 
Wien 1897 p. 87, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 473 nos. 3830 pl. 47, 21, 3831, 3832, 
H. Mattingly Roman Coins London 1928 p. 86 pl. 21, 17, Bement Sale Catalogue 1924 
ili. g no. 126 pl. 5 (=my fig. 86)). Fig. 87 is from a specimen of mine. For the extant 
remains of ring-walls and temple-platform see C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Eine. vi 
604 and especially J. Kromayer ‘Eryx’ in X#o 1909 ix. 461—477 with map and figs. I—4. 

2 This striking expression occurs in the remarkable account of Aphrodite’s precinct 
included by Ail. de vat. an. 10. 50 dvd wav Eros kal pycpay wacay Otovor TH Oe@ Kal of 
émixmptoe kal of Eevor. kal d ev Bwpuds bwd TE obpave 6 péywrbs éort, woAAGY Se én’ adrod 
kadaytiopévey Oupdrwy & 5é ravnudpios xal és vixra ekdarera. ws dé broddurer, Kal éxeivos 
otk avOpakidy, od omoddy, ovx hucxaitwy tptdn Sadrav brogpatve, Spdcov bé dvawrews éore 
kal wéas veapas, Hrep obv dvapvera: Brat vixres. Ta ye why lepeta Exdorns ayédAns abrépara 
gorg kal rE Bowe wapéorynkev, ayer Fé dpa adra mpwrn pev 4 Oeds, elra h SUvapmils Te kal 7 
Tod Avovros Bobdyots. «.7-A. We gather that every morning the open-air altar of the 
goddess, despite the numerous burnt-offerings of the previous day, was found—or was 





Fig. 88. Fig. 89. 


said to be found—overgrown with dewy verdure. Anent this miracle E. Ciaceri Cultd e 
miti nella storia dell’ antica Sicilia Catania 1911 p. 87 notes the beneficent influence of 
dew on Sicilian vegetation and adds: ‘Nella divina rugiada si vedeva la protezione della 
dea; ed é forse degno di rilievo che sino ai nostri giorni nel popolo di Trapani si é serbata 
fede alla brezza notturna; onde si é creduto ch’ essa scenda come benedizione del cielo 
sugli abiti e vestiti che si espongano all’ aria aperta durante la notte”) (0) Pitré Bibliot. delle 
trad. pop. sic. XII (Palermo 1881) p. 261).’ 

That Aphrodite "Epuxivy (Juser. Gr. Sic. It, no. 281 Eryx [Kap]reuos ’Aplorwrofs] | 
[’A]@podtrae "Ep(v)kiv[ac], Diod. 4. 83, Steph. Byz. s.v. “Epvé, cp. Paus. 8. 24. 6 and 
Strab. 272. For Venus Zrycina see Dessau Juser. Lat. sel. nos. 939, 3163—3165, De Vit 
Onomasticon ii. 756, Carter Epzth. deor. p. 101, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Znc. 
vi. 562 ff.) was in some sense a goddess of vegetation appears also from the fact that on 
litraé of c. 413—-400 B.C. she is seated with a dove on her hand and a tree behind her 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 62 f. nos. 10 f. and 12, G. F. Hill Cocus of Ancient Sicily 
London 1903 p. 136 pl. 9, 10 (=my fig. 88), Hunter Cat. Coins i. 181 pl. 13, 8, Weber 
Cat. Coins i. 275 nos. 1310 pl. 50, 1312 pl. 50, 1313 pl. 50 (= my fig. 89), McClean Cat. 
Coins i. 263 no. 2234 pl. 72, 7, Head Aust. num.? p. 138). Note too the frequency of floral 
ornaments, volutes, etc. on the various trai (e.g. figs. 85, 91). The plant Avxvls, ‘rose- 
campion,’ which flourished on Mt Eryx, was said to have sprung from the bath of 
Aphrodite after sleeping with Hephaistos (Amerias fitoromxdv af. Athen. 681 F: on 
Amerias see O. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und thr Volkstum Gottingen 
1906 p. 2 ff.). 

' The dove had a special significance in this cult and was in all probability viewed as an 
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embodiment of the goddess (F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. i. 2765)—witness 
Ail. de nat. an. 4. 2 év"Epuxe ris Zexedlas doprh éorw, qv xadobaw ’Avaryiryia "Epuxivol re 
abroi xal uévrot kai Soot év TH Zixerlg waoy. 7 de airia, Thy "Adpodirny Aéyouow évredOer és 
ABinv analpew év raigde rails hugpais. Soéafover dé dpa radra rary Texuatpbuevor. TepraTepGr 
whHObs éatw evraida wdumdeaTor. odKody ai wey obx dpivTat, Aé-youst Sé "Epuxivoe rh» Gedy 
Sopupopovcas dwedOeiv: dbvppara yap “Agpodirns mepiorepas elvat Gdovoi re éxeivor Kal 
wemurevkact wavTes GvOpwrot. dteMovedy Se juepdv évvéa ulay per Stamper Thy wpav Ex 
ye TOD TWedayous ToD KopivovTos ék Tijs AtBvys dpaclar doreropevny, obx olay KaTa Tas dyehalas 
mwererddas Tas Aowwas elvar, woppupay Sé, wWorep obv Thy "Agpoditny 6 Thos huiv’ Avaxpéuy 
Goer, roppupény mov héywr ( frag. 2 Bergk+, 2 Edmonds, 2 Diehl). xai xpuog 6¢ elxacpevy 
gpaveln dv, kal rodréd ye xar& Thy ‘Oprpou Gedy Thy abrivy, fv exeivos dvayédre ypuohy 
(12. 3. 64, 5. 427, 9- 389, 19. 282, 22. 470, 24. 699, Od. 4. 14, 8. 337, 342, 17- 37,19. 54 
h. Aphr. 93). trerat 5¢ abrgG Tov mweporepGy ra védn TGr Aordy, Kal éoprn mad. ’Epuxivors 
Kal ravnyupis TA Karaywyia, éx Tob Epyou kal rodro Td évoua. 





Fig. gt. Fig. 92. 


With Aphrodite was associated a youthful consort, presumably Eryx her son by the 
local king Boutas (Diod. 4. 23, 83, Hyg. fad. 260, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 570, 5. 24, 412; 
Steph. Byz. s.v."Epvt, Myth. Vat. 1. 53, 2. 156, cp. schol. vet. Theokr. 15. ror) or by 
Poseidon (Apollod. 2. 5. 19, Dion Cass. frag. 4. 2 Bekker, Serv. im Verg. Aen. 5. 24, 
interp. Serv. iz Verg. dex. 1. 570, Myth. Vat. 1. 94, I. 107, 2. 156, Tzetz. 2 Lyk. Al. 
866, 958, 1232), rather than Aineias (Diod. 4. 83, Strab. 608, Cic. i Verr. 2. 4. 72; 
Verg. den. 5. 759 ff., Fest. p. 340 4 3 ff. Miiller, p. 458, 31 ff. Lindsay, Hyg. fad. 260, 
cp. Serv. tz Verg. Aen. 5. 760): see F. Diimmler /oc. ci#. A rare Htra of c. 413 —400 B.C. 
shows Aphrodite drawing towards herself a naked youth, whom I take to be Eryx 
(H. Riggauer in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1881 viii. 72 f. pl. 1, 2 ‘Sollten wir hier vielleicht 
Eryx 2u erblicken haben...oder haben wir hier den Nachklang einer friiheren mytho- 
logischen Entwicklungsphase des Eros...?,’ Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p.17 pl. A, 19 
‘figure virile, Head Hist. num. p. 138 ‘wingless Eros’. Fig. go is from a specimen in my 
collection). Another, of the same period, turns Eryx into Eros—an easy transformation 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 63 no. 13, Weber Cat. Coins i. 275 no. 1311 pl. 50, Head 
Hist. num? p. 138. Fig. gt is from a specimen of mine); and this type is comparable 
with that of a unique tetradrachm inscribed IRVKA IIB retrograde (G. F. Hill Coins 
‘of Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 136 pl. 9, 11 (= my fig. 92), Head Hist. num.? p. 138). 

A further point of interest in the cult was its ancient service of hierodules (Strab. 272 
oixetrac 5¢ kal 6”Epuk Nbpos dyNés, iepdv Exwv ’Appoblrns ryndpevor StapepdyTws, iepodovAwy 
yuvaixGy wipes 7d wadatdy, ds dvéGecay ar’ ebydy ol 7’ éx TRS LixeAlas kal €Ewev woddol* 
vw 8 aorep abrh h Karouxla, Neravdpet xai 7d iepdv (so the second hand in cod. B. 7 76 
iepdy codd. A. Koraés marked the whole phrase as suspicious. H. L. Jones simply 
omits 9), Kad ray iepSv cwpudrwv éxdédotwe 7d wA7O0s) and their later equivalents (Diod. 4. 83, 
Cic. in Q. Caectl. divin. 55). . 

Lastly it should be observed that Eryx, who is described as king of the Elymoi 
(Apollod. 2. 5. 10, Dion Cass. frag. 4. 2 Bekker, Tzetz. iz Lyk. Ad. 1232) or Sikanoi 
(cp. Paus. 8. 24. 2) or at least of some part of Sicily (Diod. 4. 23, 83, Paus. 4. 36. 4, 
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a phrase that reminds us of Demeter C//ée, Demeter the ‘Grass,’ at 
Athens+4 


Myth. Vat. 1. 94, 1. 107), not only founded the town and temple of Eryx (Diod. 4. 83, 
Myth. Vat. 2. 156), but was also buried on the mountain (Hyg. Jab. 260, Serv. zz Verg. 
Aen. I. §70, Myth. Vat. 2. 156). 

All these traits are consistent with the view (R. v. Scala in the Historische Zeitschrift 
1912 cviii. 18, Liibker Reallex.® p. 344) that Aphrodite Bpuxivy was a mountain-mother of 
the ‘Minoan’ kind, who as such would have her sacred tree and doves and pdredros. In 
a long-established cult sundry features may well have been imported from alien sources. 
The service of hierodules is suggestive of oriental influence (H. Hepding in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. viii. 1467, D. G. Hogarth in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethies 
Edinburgh 1913 vi. 671 b—672b), and many scholars have been content to regard this 
Aphrodite as a Hellenised form of the Phoenician Astarte (¢.g¢. W. H. Roscher in his 
Lex. Myth. i. 396, T. G. Pinches in J. Hastings of. cit. 1908 i. 767 a, L. B. Paton 24. 
1909 il. 118a, W. W. Baudissin Adonis und Esmun Leipzig 1911 pp. 18 f., 23 n. 1, 26, 
38, 273); even Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 374 dismisses her as ‘ganz semitisch.’ But the hound 
on coins of Eryx should hardly be compared with the sacred dogs of Hephaistos (Hadran) 
on Mt Aitne (supra ii. 630): it is simply due to the dependence of Eryx on Segesta, 
whose city-badge was a similar hound (C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 603). 

The tradition that the eponymous Eryx was defeated by Herakles (Hdt. 5. 43) in a 
wrestling-match for the kingdom (Paus. 3. 16. 4 f., 4. 36. 4), or for possession of the bull 
which had broken away from the cattle of Geryones (Apollod. 2. 5. 10, cp. Lyk. 4/. 866 fi: 
see further K. Tiimpel in Pauly—-Wissowa Heal-Ene. vi. 604 ff.), appears later in a slightly 
different form. Eryx is a wrestler or pentathlete, who challenges strangers and slays 
them till he is himself slain by Herakles (Tzetz. zz Lyk. A/. 866, 958). In any case this 
ranges him with Phorbas, Kyknos, Kerkyon, Antaios, Amykos, and other early kings 
(I have discussed the series in Fo/k-Lore 1904 xv. 376 ff.), whose primitive rule of 
succession is the starting-point of Sir J. G. Frazer’s Golden Bough. It is not impossible 
that Eryx king of the Elymoi and Virbius the rex Memorensis belonged to the same 
(? Ligurian: C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Znc. v. 2467) stratum of the population 
of Italy. 

1 At the western end of the southern slope of the Akropolis at Athens there was in the 
time of Pausanias a joint-sanctuary of Ge Kouporpég¢os and Demeter XAé7 (Paus. 1. 22. 3 
tort Sé xal D's Kouporpéqov xat Arjjunrpos lepdy KAdns. ra 6é és Tas émwvuplas Eorw abrav 
kéaxOjvat Tots lepefow €dOovra és Néyous). Originally, however, the two cults had been 
distinct. The enclosure of Ge Kovporpégos was called the Kovporpoguov, as we know from 
three boundary-stones, one early (Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 1 no. §55 ¢ [K]oupo[r]pd¢g[cov]), the 
others later (S. A. Koumanoudes in ’A@jvacov 1877 vi. 147 f.). Adjoining it was the 
shrine of Blaute (Corp. inser. Att. iii. 1 no. 411 €loodos mpos on|xov Bdatrns xal| 
Kovporpépou dveu[uévJn 7H SHyw, cp. Hesych. Bdradryn: rémos ’APjwnow and perhaps 
Poll. 7. 87 4 5¢ BAadrn cavdariou re clos, cat npws  APjynow 6 emt Brabry’ avélnxe yap 
ms oxuToréuos Bhadrns NiPwov rémwov: see further O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 360 f. and Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. no. 2565 p. 484 ff. pl. 60 with figs. 231—235, 
no. 969 p. 509 pl. 184). 

Demeter XAéy had a sacred table (Corf. izscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 631, 16 ff. = Michel Recueid 
a'lnscr. gr. no. 673, 16 ff.=J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae ii no. 24, 
16 ff. an inscription dating from the early part of s. iv B.c. and admitting of fairly certain 
restoration Ajuntpos KAdns lepefiac lepewouva: J): deiillas xpedv, wupdv huréxrew: III: 
H[cros orvAns: HI: €dat]lo rpeav xorvdGv : 1C : dpvydver: 11: eal dé chy Tpdretar K]lwdqy, 
Theupdv loxto, hulxparpaly xopd7s]. Cp. H. Mischkowski Die heiligen Tische im Gotter- 
hultus der Griechen und Rémer Konigsberg i. Pr. 1917 p- 29) and probably a small 
temple (Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 no. 375, 3 ff. an inscription from the end of 5. iii B.c. 
[éb[aypdyar d2]| rode 7d Yigioua Tov yplenpalréa r]|[dv Kara mpuravelay ev orf{dnt 
Ac]|@lvee kal orfioat wal pa] Tov vLewv rijs]| Ajunrpos. U. Kohler in the 4¢k. Mitth. 1877 
4. 177 pointed out that this vews was probably that of Demeter X)dy). A fragmentary 
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inventory of her property at the end of s. iv B.C. is extant (Corp. inscr. Aft, ii. 2 no. 722, 
18=Juser. Gr. ed. min. ti—iii. 2 no. 1472 B, 39 [Ajun]rpos ri[s] XAoq[s]). Her priestess 
had a reserved seat in the theatre (Corp. izscr. Alt. iii. 1 no. 349 (with facsimile on pl. 3) 
(a) Ajynrpo[s] XAdys in part obliterated by (4) Aw¢d[vy]rov. So W. Dittenberger Zac. cit. 
and W. Larfeld Handbuch der gréechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 266 pl. 1). 

Her festival in spring, when the fresh verdure began to appear, was an occasion of 
jesting and jubilation (Cornut. sheo/. 28 p. 55, 13 ff. Lang wept dé 7d fap rq XAOy Ahunrpr 
Abovot mera watdas Kal xapas, lSovres xoadtovra (sc. Tov omdpov) kal d@Oovlas abrois éAmida 
brodecxvévra). She also received the sacrifice of a ram on Thargelion 6 in the early 
summer-time (Eupolis Mapixas frag. 7 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 502 f. Meineke) af. schol. Soph. 
0.C. 1600 Eixdéou Ajunrpos lepdv ort mpds TH Gkpowdder* Kai Hérods Mapixg “GAN eb0d 
modews ut: OGoa yep pe Set | xpedv XAby Ahynrpt,” &vOa Sndrodras bre Kal xpids t OprEa TH 
deg rabry Avera: (F. Stoecker’s cj. OnAela, though accepted by Mommsen Feste ad. Stadt 
Athen p. 477 0. 4, does not cure the passage. R. F. P. Brunck prints o¥ OjAeta pdvov dis 
after @verac), orw 6é Tiaras <éx (én. J. Lascaris)> rijs xara T&v Kirwy xddns* Fboval 
re Oapynddvos Exry, Philochoros (in a frag. omitted by Miiller) ap. schol. Aristoph. Lys. 
835 XAdns Ajunrpos lepdv év dxpowdrer ev @ ol APnvator Obovar pnvds Oapyndtevos < SF (ins, 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff)>, ws rdsxopes pnow ev S (Mommsen Joc. cit. cj. onot, 
Ty éxrg construing Oapynddvos...79 Exry). This sacrifice may have been purificatory (cp. 
Apollod. xpovend frag. 82 (Frag. ist. Gr. i. 446 Miller) af, Diog. Laert. 2. 44 eyevrj0n 
6é (Sokrates), kada pyow ’Aroddodwpos év rols Xpovixois, éxt ’Ayydlwvos (so C. Miller for 
"Awediwvos codd.) év r@ rerapry ere THs EBdounKoarhs éEBdduns’Odupmiddos, Oapyndtavos 
&xrn, dre xaBalpovor Thy modu ol "AOnvator, kai Thy” Apreuw yevécOar AjAtor paciv). Whether 
Athens, like Mykonos (¢#/ra), made a winter-offering to Demeter XAéy, is not known. 

The cult lasted into Roman times (P. Foucart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1889 xiii. 167 f. 
no. 4, published more fully by H. G. Lolling in the AeAr. ’Apy. 1889 p. 129 f. no. 4, 
a long slab of Pentelic marble with a dedication in red letters of Roman date Ajmyrpi 
KAéy % lépeca N[c]xofovrn % xat ‘Trdpa Georeiwou & ‘“Epuclou dvéOnxe, cp. Corp, tnscr. Att. 
iii, 1 no. 1030, 44 f. “Eppecoe | Oedripos Tpdpwvos | x.7.d. a prptanis of 166/7—168/9 A.D.), 
when Kore was associated with Demeter (H. G. Lolling in the AeAr. ’Apy. 1889 p. 130 
no. § a small pillar of Hymettian marble, inscribed in red letters of Roman date and 
originally used as the base of a statuette Ajunre KAdy | kal Képn | ryv Kouporpdldov 
Eisidoros | dvé@nxev | xar’ dvecpov). A Delphic oracle of s. ii a.D. speaks of their precinct 
as the spot where the forefathers of the Athenians first grew corn (O. Kern ‘Demeter 
Chloe’ in the Ath. Aztth. 1893 xviii. 192—198 two fragments of a small slab of Pentelic 
marble inscribed (A) BotBos "A@nvators AeAqovs valwy rade [elarev+] | orw cor wap’ dxpas 
modews rapa[—-~~ —™,] | od Aads oburas Kifer yAavad| rida AOI Hy or Kodpyy,| | Ajunrpos 
Xdolns iepdv Kov[pys re paxaipas,]| od mp@rov araxus evér[On fev lepawy (suppl. 
H. Diels),] | ds wpérepos war[épes—--] | idpvo[avro—--]. (B) [---] dmapyas | [---]s 
ayvod | [---r]éqvatow | [---d]}ovens | [-—- S]perra | [---70de AdiJov ~orar. ‘Es 
handelt sich um dmapyal (V. 8), um die Erstlinge des Feldes, welche die Athener der 
Chloe schuldig sind’). This identifies it with the site of the Boufi-ycos dporos (Plout. praec. 
coniug. 42 A@nvaior tpeis aporous iepods Byouot- mpGrov éml Ixipw, rod wadasorarou ray 
ondpww imépynpa: Sedrepov év ry Papla* rplrov imd modu (so K. O. Miiller for réduv codd.), 
Tov Kahoupevov Bougtyov) : see C. Wachsmuth in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. iii. 1097 and 
W. Judeich Topographie von Athen Miinchen 1905 p. 256. Other references to Demeter 
XAdq are Aristoph. Lys. 835 TY. A. rod 3° dorly Saris dort; AT. rapa 7rd rhs Xons, Semos 
of Delos (¢. 230 B.c.) frag. 19 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 495 Miiller) af. Athen. 618 D ZHuos 4” 6 
AjAcos ev TE Tepl rardvwv pol ‘...xal rhy Anunrpa dré pev Xrbqv, dré be "Toure (sc. mpoog- 
yopevov),’ Eustath. in 2. p. 772, 62 f. laréov 5€ re od povov xrOn 7 YHOev pvopévy...dddd 
cai 4 Anunrnp ériBerixs* Xdons yap, pace, Anpyrpos iepoy wapa ov Thy Arriciy. 

There are one or two indications that the same cult was practised elsewhere in Attike. 
At Eleusis a festival Kota was observed in s. ii B.c. (D. Philios in the ’E¢.’Apx. 1890 
p- 125 ff. no. 60, 6 ff. = Michel Recuedl d’Jnser. gr. no. 135, 6 ff. = Dittenberger Sy/, inser. 
Gr3 no. 661, 6 ff. brép dv dwayyé&\A\e 6 Sjwapxos 6 ’EXevowlwy bwép ray bvorldv, dv 
fOvoev Trois Te ‘Adtuots Kal rots Xrolows r& re Ajunrpe kal ré | Koper kat rots &ddors Oeois, ols 
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Perhaps we can go a step further. O. Gruppe? has conjectured 
with much probability that the Arrhephoria was performed on the 
night of the Diipolieia, that is, on the occasion of the last full moon 
in the Attic year. He recalls the Greek belief—a belief based upon 
accurate observation*—that the dew lies thickest on the night of 
a full moon’, and Alkman’s statement that Herse the ‘Dew’ was 


mar pov Tw, cuverédecev dé kal Thy Tay | Kadapalwy Ovolay x.7.d.). This accounts for Hesych. 
Xow, (Meursius cj. KAoeia, A. Meineke cj. XAdeca)- éoprh awd r&v xddwwv (Meursius and 
Meineke cjj. xapr&v). Again, the sacrificial calendar from Koukounari (supra p. 15) 
notes among the trieteric rites of Marathon that in Anthesterion a pregnant sow is 
sacrificed to ’EXevowia and another to XA0y wapd ra Mesdtov, z.e. Xdéby ‘next door to 
Meidylos’ (J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 46 ff. no. 26 B, 
48 ff. "AvdeornpiGvos: "EXevowiat 6s xvodca AA, | iepdouva +], XAdye wapd ra Metdddov és 
xw[oa] | AA, iepdowa +, ddplrew éxreds |||, ofvo x[6s..]). In Mykonos a calendar of 
¢. 200 B.C. fixes Poseideon 12 as the mid-winter day when a fine white ram must be sacrificed 
to Poseidon Texevirns, a white male lamb to Poseidon ®¥xtos, and two fine sows, one of 
them pregnant, to Demeter XAdq (J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti 
sacri p. 13 ff. no. 4, 11 ff.=Michel Recuedl a’luscr. gr. no. 714, 11 ff.=F. Bechtel in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. iii. 2. 577 ff. no. 5416, 11 ff. = Dittenberger Sy//. cnscr. 
Gr} no. 1024, U1 ff. rie adrije hudpar Ajnunrpe XAdqe bes | So xaddorevovoa, 4 érépa 
eyxip [wy] vOroy kbarera{c] | ris eyxtpovos. ras Gs Blovd]y k[pwé]r[w-] pelyl]pwe dpxovres | 
didovrwy dopo kai kwdijy Tis dds ris érépns, dAglru[y] | dbo xolvixas, otvou tpeis xorvA{a]s). 

But the real interest of Demeter XAd7 lies, not so much in the details of her cult, as in 
the fact that her very name identifies the goddess with the verdure. Farnell Cults of Ga. 
States iii. 33 says of her worship: ‘Its chief claim on our attention is that it seems to 
reveal a glimpse of the pre-anthropomorphic period when the natural object itself might 
be conceived as animate and divine, and the personal deity had not yet clearly emerged ; 
thus such religious perceptions as ‘‘ Demeter the Verdure” or ‘‘Zeus the Thunder” on the 
one hand, and Demeter the Verdure-giver or Zeus the Thunderer on the other, may be the 
products of widely different strata of religion.’ The second stage is attested partly by the 
cult of Demeter EvyAoos at Kolonos (Soph. 0. C. 1600 f. rw 8’ Evyddou Ajuntpos eis 
mpoodyror | wa-yor worodoat with schol. ad loc. cited supra. On the topography of the site 
see Sir R. C. Jebb’s ed. p. xxxi with map and Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. pp. 389 f., 
392, 402, 405 pls. 124 (photographs) and 125 (plan). The broken base of Pentelic marble 
believed by the uncritical K. S. Pittakis to record a dedication to Demeter EéxAén (Corp. 
inscr. At. iii. 1 no. 191) is now known to contain no such record (U. Kohler in Cor. 
inscr. Alt, ti. 3 no. 1415). Her name should be struck out in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 2347, vi. 884), partly by the poetic usage of such epithets as xAoéxapros (Orph. &. Dem. 
Eleus. 40. 5 xdobxapre, cp. Orph. 4. Ge 26. 7 Hdurvbas xalpovea xdédaus). 

1 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 34 

2X. Landerer ‘Zur Meteorologie Griechenlands’ in the Zeitschrift fur allgemeine 
Lrdkunde N. F. 1857 ii. 163 observes: ‘Der Thau nach Sonnenuntergang ist so bedeutend, 
dass man sich nur einige Augenblicke im Freien aufzuhalten braucht, um die Kleider und 
andere hygroskopische Gegenstinde durch und durch feucht oder nass zu sehen.’ 
C. Neumann—J. Partsch Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer 
Ricksicht auf das Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 64 adds: ‘In klaren, mondhellen Nachten, 
wo die Warmeausstrahlung der Erdoberflache besonders kraftig sich vollzieht, der Boden 
und seine Pflanzendecke recht stark erkalten, ist der Thaufall am reichlichsten.’ Cp. Aisch. 
Ag. 12, 335 f., 560 f. 

3 Plout. symp. 3. 10. 3, guaestt. mat.24, Macrob. Sat. 7. 16. 31. Cp. Theophr. de caus. 
plant. 4. 14. 3, Plin. nat. hist. 18. 292, Macrob. 7. 16. 21 and 24. See further W. H. 
Roscher Uber Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 49 n. 198, Nachtrige ber Selene und 
Verwandtes Leipzig 1895 p. 24 f., and in the Lex. Myth. ii. 3147 ff. 
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the daughter of Zeus by Selene the ‘Moon+’ Now Plutarch, com- 
menting on the passage from Alkman, remarks that the meaning 
of the poet was as follows: Zeus, the air, under the influence of 
Selene, the moon, turned himself into dew*. Plutarch’s comment is 
a physical speculation of the usual sort®; but it suggests a pos- 
sibility. It may be that the dew was regarded as the actual means 
whereby the sky-father. impregnated the earth-mother. Rain was 
certainly so regarded*; and dew was held to be a gentler form of 
rain’, Homer says that, when Zeus embraced Hera on the summit 
of Ide, ‘glittering dew-drops’ fell from the golden cloud that en- 
compassed them and earth put forth ‘the dewy lotus-bloom®’ 
Pliny in plainer terms tells us that the planet Venus, called by 
others the star of Iuno or Isis or the Mother of the gods, makes the 
earth to conceive by means of generative dew and rouses the 
procreative powers of all living things’. Besides, it is a significant 
fact that érsen, drsen, drrhen, the Greek word for ‘male,’ is 
obviously related to érse, ‘dew®.’ Perhaps, then, when the Dew-bearers 
brought dew down the underground descent, they were simply 


conveying the sacred seed of Father Sky into the womb of Mother 
Earth. 


And, if so, it may well be that in the ‘something wrapt up”, 


1 Supra i. 732 n. §. Gruppe might have added Lucian’s whimsical notion that the 
Moon-dwellers agreed to pay the Sun-dwellers by way of tribute 10,000 amphorae of dew 
(Loukian. ver. hist. 1. 20). 

2 Plout. de fac. tn orb. lun. 25 dd mpos o& rpépopat pdrov, © pire Ow’ hé-yers yap hyuie 
dényovpevos Tatra ra ’"Adkpuavos ‘Ads Ouydrnp | Eoca rpéper xal Seddvas [dlas]’ bre vov Tov 
dépa kahet kal Ala pnolv abrov bd rijs Dedjvns Kadvypawdpevov eis Spboovs rpérer Oar. 

3 Supra i. 29 f. 4 Infra § 9 (e) i and ii. 

5 Plout. guaestt. nat. 24 h yap Spdcos dcdevys Tis Kal d8pavis duBpos. 

§ Supra i. 154, iil. 35. 

7 Plin, naz. hist. 2. 36—38 ending with the words: ‘itaque et in magno nominum 
ambituest. alii enim Iunonis, alii Isidis, alii Matris Deum appellavere. huius natura cuncta 
generantur in terris. namque in alterutro exortu genitali rore conspergens non terrae modo 
conceptus inplet, verum animantium quoque omnium stimulat.’ Cp. Plout. de Js. et Os. 41 
ol 5 roicde tots gvotxols Kai rGv dm’ doTpodoyias pabnuariKdy Gra pryrivres Tuddva pev 
ofovrar Tov HAtaxdy Kdcpov, “Occpey 5é rv TeAnuiaxdy Aé-yerPar: Thy pev yap cehhvyy, yovipor 
7d pds Kal byporody Exovear, ehpev® Kai yovais {wwv Kal puTay elvar Praorhoest> Tov bE 
Wdvov axpdry wupi xexAnpwxéra OddArev Te xal katavalvew Th Prdpeva Kal TEOyrbOra, K.T.r., 

_ Nonn. Dion. 44. 220 ff. Tata gurév wdiva reratve: | uappapyyhy Spoobescay dxouwzroo 
Zedgvns | dexvupern. 

8 L. Meyer Handb. a. gr. Etym. i. 462, Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 158, 
Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 83. Cp. Apul. dvexdueros (printed as Anth. Lat. 
i, 2 no. 712 Riese: for date see De Vit Zat. Lex. Index p. cxxxi n. (10)) 21 eiaculent 
tepidum rorem niveis laticibus. 

How are we to explain Souidas’ dppyvogopeiy (certified by the order of letters) in the 
sense of dppypopeiv, éppndpopetv? Two manuscripts of Harpokr. s.v. dppypopety have the 
same reading. 

9 Supra p. 169 n. Oo. 
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which they brought back, we should recognise a new-born babe, 
the fruit of that momentous union. Dare we call him Erichthdnios 
‘very child of the Ground?!’? 


i. The birth of Erichthonios. 


Where the texts are silent the monuments may be allowed to 
speak. A terra-cotta relief of the ‘Melian’ type, said to have been 
found in a grave beyond the Ilissos on the road to Halimous and now 
at Berlin? (fig. 93)8, shows the head and shoulders of Ge emerging 
from the ground. She presents the infant Erichthonios to his foster- 
mother Athena, who, wearing a helmet but no aig¢s, approaches from 
the left. Kekrops, with snaky tail, faces her on the right: he raises the 
forefinger of one hand in token of respect* and with the other holds 
a spray of olive. Stylistic considerations would refer the relief to 
the first half of the fifth century, while the four olive-leaves in 
Athena’s helmet suit some date after the fight at Marathon®. The 


1 Not ‘ gewaltiger Erdherr’ (L. Malten Ayvene Berlin 1911 p. 83 n. 4), der ‘gewaltige 
Chthonios’ (#2. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 351), or der ‘gewaltige Herr der 
Chthon’ (#d@. in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1914 xxix. 190): see Nilsson Afzn.- 
Myc. Rel. p. 491 n. 1. Nor ‘Genius des fruchtbaren Erdbodens’ (Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. i. 200. /d. 2b. n. 1 observes that Hermes too is éptx@dvios in et. Gud. p. 208, 
31 f. éprodvcos ‘Epuiis xat xOdvios ‘Epuijs cal épxovios=et. mag. p. 371, 51 f. éprodvcos ‘Bouts 
cal xOdrios Kal éptxOdvios ‘Epufjs). Nor yet ‘good earth’—an unhappy rendering of H. J. 
Rose 4 Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 p. 129, apparently borrowed from 
G, Curtius Grundstige der griechischen Etymologie®’ Leipzig 1879 p. 144 ‘Gutland.’ Still 
less, of course, etymologically akin to Erechtheus (J. B. Bury in the Class. Rev. 1899 xiii. 
307 f. *’Epex06xOuv > *’EpéxOuwv (short form ’EpexPeds)>’ Epix éveos (¢ by false derivation 
from épi-+x@dveos)): see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1320 n. 8, supra ii. 793 n. 10. 
Confusion arose early and lasted late (et. Gud. p. 207, 26 "EpexOeds, 6’ Epix bvios, et. mag. 
P: 371, 29 HpexOeds, 6’ EptxGdvios (so F. G. Sturz for’ Exe @6vi0s) xadotdpevos, Zonar. lex. s.v. 
*Epexeds: 6 "Eptx@dvios Neyouevos. Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. lix ‘the double 
personality, Erechtheus—Erichthonios,’ cad. Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides 
Cambridge 1906 p. 60 ‘The name of Erechtheus or Erechthonios’ (sc), J. Escher-Biirkli 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vi. 406 ‘der Doppelganger des E[rechtheus], Erichthonios,’ 
440 ‘Der attische E[richthonios] ist die sekundare Nebenfigur zu Erechtheus’). 

Cp. Harpokr. s.v. abrdxOoves’ 6 5¢ Ilvéapos (frag. 253 Bergk*) cat 6 rhv Aavatéa 
weronkas ( frag. 2 Kinkel) pacw "Epix Pbriov cai" Hparoroy éx ys pavfvat. In Nonn. Dron. 
27. 322 Erichthonios is xofpos... Tacjeos. 

2 No. 2537- 

3 E. Curtius ‘Die Geburt des Erichthonios’ in the Arch. Zeit, 1872 xxx. 51—57 pl. 63 
(= my fig. 93), A. Flasch in the Ann. d. Just. 1877 xlix. 425 f., Friederichs—Wolters 
Gipsabgiisse p. 65 f. no. 120, E. Kuhnert in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1578 fig. 2, O. Immisch 
2. ii. 1019 fig., Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. xxix f. fig. 2, cad. Themis® p. 263 £. 
fig. 63. 

* C. Sittl Die Gebirden der Griechen und Rimer Leipzig 1890 pp. 162, 179. Cp. supra 
ii. 735 fig. 666, 736 fig. 667. 

5 C.T.Seltman Athens: its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion Cambridge 
1924 p. 103, G. F. Hill in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1926 iv. 130 with 
Plates i. 304, 7, 7 
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design, if genuine’, probably falls within the period 490—470 B.C. 
What purpose it served in the grave is more doubtful. Possibly the 
rising of the boy from the depths of the dark earth to light and 
life was felt to be of good omen for the future of the buried dead*. 





Fig. 93. 


Be that as it may, vase-painters of the fifth century took this 
old art-type and amplified it by the addition of other interested 
spectators. A red-figured hydréa from Chiusi (?), now in the British 
Museum (pl. xxii)’, makes a full-breasted Ge emerge waist-high from 


1 P. Jacobsthal Die melischen Reliefs Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 p. 96 ff. pl. 75 a notes 
that the head, shoulder, and breast of the child, parts of Kekrops’ fore-arm and of Athena’s 
right hand, together with a bit of the base beneath the snaky tail, are due to a restorer 
(fig. 21 shows the relief unrestored). After frequent inspection R. Zahn and Jacobsthal 
decided ‘es endgiiltig fiir eine Falschung zu erklaren, allerdings fiir eine sehr intelligente 
und fiir die siebenziger Jahre recht gelungene und gelehrte.’ But could a forger over sixty 
years ago have been so successful? 

2 Cp. supra ii. 417. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 159 f. no. E 182, Gerhard Auserl. Vasenb. iii. 3 ff. pl. 151, 
Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 287 f. pl. 85, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. 


Plate XXII 





Aiydria from Chiusi(?), now in the British Museum: 
Ge hands Erichthonios to Athena in the presence of Zeus, Nike, and Hebe (?). 


See page 182 ff. 
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the ground, while Athena, armed with helmet, azgzs, and spear, receives 
the babe in a striped mantle’. She is confronted, not by Kekrops, 
but by Zeus, who, clad in a Aimdtion of like pattern and wearing 
a wreath, stands with his right hand resting on his hip, his left 
holding the thunderbolt. Behind Athena, Nike hastens forward 
with a large fillet in her outstretched hands. Behind Zeus and 
leaning familiarly on his shoulder is a female figure in a long chztén, 
over whose head is inscribed the name Oinanthe. The presence 
of this Dionysiac name? led E. Braun®, F. Wieseler*, C. Robert}, 
and Sir C. H. Smith® to interpret the. whole scene as the birth of 
Dionysos. But in this they were certainly wrong. The vase cannot 
be isolated from others of closely similar design, which beyond all 
question represent the birth of Erichthonios, And the name Oznduthe, 
accompanied as it is by the word alé, is better explained by 
W. Klein’, W. Drexler®, and H. B. Walters® as a Lieblingsinschrift 
of a not very unusual sort, After all, Oinanthe was a name 
occasionally borne by Attic women™. This leaves the youthful 


Kunst ii. 2. 17 pl. 34, 401, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel p. 408 f. fig. 127, J. D. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotjigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 252 no. 4 (‘Der Oinanthemaler,’ 
one of ‘Die Manieristen...die Vertreter eines verschnorkelten, archaisierenden Stils, der 
gegen Ende der archaischen Periode einsetzt und bis tief in die klassische Periode sich 
erhilt’ (2d. p. 237)). Pl. xxii is from a photograph, 

1 Cp. the fragment of an amphora or peltke from Gela (F. Hauser in the Jahré. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 190 with fig. 33a, B. Sauer Das sogenannte Theseion 
Leipzig 1899 p. 60 f. fig.), which appears to reverse the design—Zeus (?) on the right, 
Athena on the left, of Ge. 

2 OQ. Hofer in Roscher Lex. A/yth. iii. 750 f. records Oinanthe as a Bacchant on a 
red-figured Avatér at Vienna (Gerhard Ant. Bildw. pp. 211, 222 n. 55 pl. 17 AINONOH, 
Corp. inscr. Gr. iv no. 8381 Olvdv@y: see now C. Frankel Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf 
Vasenbildern Halle a. S. 1912 p. 51 f.), and as a Bassarid, nurse of Dionysos, in Nonn. 
Dion. 14. 225 Olvav@y poddecoa, together with other more doubtful examples. 

3 E. Braun in the Anz. d. Inst. 1841 xiii. 92 ff. 

4 Muller—Wieseler Denkm. @. alt. Kunst ii. 2. 17 pl. 34, 401 (‘den kleinen Dionysos, 
oder genauer: Iakchos’). 

5 C. Robert Archacologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zeit Berlin 1886 p. 190 ff. 
fig. 

6 Sir C. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii, 159 f. no. E 182 (‘Type of birth 
of Erichthonios ... Dionysos?’). 

7 W. Klein Die griechischen Vasen mit Lieblingsinschriften® Leipzig 1889 p. 129. 

8 W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 750 f. 

8H. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 265 n. 5. 

10 [d. db. ii. 265, Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung ad. Gr. i. 34, iii. 978 (KadMordvOy Kadi), 
P. Kretschmer Die Griechischen Vaseninschrifien Gtitersloh 1894 p. 79 (Aux xadd). 

1 F, Bechtel Die Attischen Frauennamen Gottingen 1902 p. 103 cites Corp. inser. At. 
it. 3 no. 2124, 3 OINANOH and no. 4044=A.Conze Die attischen Grabreliefs Berlin 1893 
i. 71 no. 313 pl.77 OINANOH. W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Worterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen* Braunschweig 1875 ii. 1041 cite also Dem. ¢. Aacart. 36; Polyb. 14. 11. 1 
(ad. Athen. 251 B), 15. 25. 12, 15. 29. 8 and 40, 15. 33. 8; Plout. v. Cleom. 33, amat. 9- 
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goddess on the left anonymous. From her position and. attitude I 
should judge her to be Hebe’, whose title Déa* might be adduced 
as a further justification of her proximity to Zéus’®. 

A red-figured stémnos from Vulci, now at Munich (pl. xxiii) 
repeats the central group of Ge presenting the babe to Athena in the 


1 Cp. the pose of Hebe (inscribed) on two &vatéres by ‘Der Kadmosmaler’ (J. D. 
Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 451), vis. (1).a Adlyx- 
kratér at Petrograd (Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 339 ff. no. 1807, id. in the ~ 
Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1861 p. 33 ff. Atlas pl. 3, 1 and 2=Reinach R&. Vases i. 7, 5 and ; 
6, J. D. Beazley op. cit. p.451 no. 5), figured z2fra §g(h) ii(@) med., on which HBH standing 
furthest to the left rests her right hand on her hip and leans her left elbow’on the shoulder of 
Hera; (2) a volute-Zratér at Ruvo (Jatta collection no. 1093, F. Gargallo-Grimaldi in. the 
Ann. d. Inst..1864. xxxix. 160 ff., Mon. d. Inst. viii-pl. 42 =Reinach Aép. Vases i. 175, A. 
Baumeister in his Denkm. ii. 890 f. fig.965, Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Apollon p. 426 ff no.6 


Ordo 7. 
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Fig. 94- 


Atlas pl. 25, 5, O. Jessen in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2454 with fig. 5,.J. D. Heacieg op. 

cit. p.- 451 no. 1) on which HBH; again on.the extreme left, stands with her right hand’ 
resting on her hip and her left raised towards the shoulder of Hera’ (so Overbeck of. cit. 
p--429: Reinach ‘Joc. ci/. says ‘une Ménade,’ while Baumeister: /oc. cét. makes her the 





mother ‘of. Marsyas‘conversing with [Ku8}j87!).. Somewhat similar, but unnamed, is the © <. 


goddess standing on the left of another Zratér in the Jatta collection (supra i. 459 n.- 5 
fig: 318. To the bibliography add O. Benndorf in the Wien. Vorlegebl.. 1890—1891 


pl..12, 2), who rests her left hand on the shoulder of a seated Zeus: I took her, pethape As : 


wrongly, to be Aphrodite. 

‘3 Strab. 382 reuarar & dy Srrodvre Kad. Zhi Fe THs Alas leper Kadovot Py obrw Thi 
"Hfnv. On Dia as consort of Zeus I have said my say in the Class. Rev. 1903 XVii- 177. f., 
1906 xx. 367, 377 f., 416, 419. 

3 Even if the name Oinanthe be interpreted as belonging to the personage above which 
it is placed, she need not be Dionysiac. Athena herself seems to have been: worshipped 
at Athens as Oindnthe, the.‘ Vine-flower,’—an unremarked, but interesting, parallel to 
Demeter Childe (Corp. inser. Ait. iii. 1 no. 353 (with facsimile on pl. 3=my fig. 94) 
lepjals’A]Onv[as Olv]évOn[s], W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik: Leipzig 
1898 ii. 1. 266 pl. 1). The epithet, however, is at best uncertain. : 

4. No..2413=Jahn Vasensamml: Miinchen p..108 f.. no. 345, T. Panofka in the Anh. 
@. Inst, 1829 i. 292-298, Mon. a. Inst. i pls. 10 and 11 (Reinach Fé. Vases i, 66,.1 and 
2), Inghirami Vas. fit. i. 115 ff. pls. 73 and 74, Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér.i- 
267 ff. pl. -84, iii. 34 ff. pl. 11, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 38 £.. pl. 46, 
a11@ and 2114, F. Hauser ‘in Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret iii. 95—98 pl. 
137 (=my pl. xxiii), Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 32 no. 14, J. D. pinacaue Attésché Vasenmaler . 
des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 300 no. 16. . 

J.D. Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p. 123 f., followed by Hoppin Joc. c#t., identified this vase as the work of the late archaic 
painter Hermonax—indeed as that artist’s masterpiece (‘Sound and able as Hermonax’s 
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presence of an interested god, but substitutes Hephaistos? for Zeus. 
In lieu of Aémdtion, wreath, and thunderbolt Hephaistos has but a 
chlamys and along knobbed staff. Zeus* himself is accommodated on 
the other side of the vase, where he sits on a handsome folding stool, 
clad in chttén and himdtion. In his left hand he holds a lotiform | 
sceptre; in his right, a metal p2zd/e, which Nike standing before him 
has just filled. On the tendrils that spring from the handle-palmettes 
are poised four of the daintiest Erotes to be found in the whole range 
of Greek art. Their presence may be taken to indicate that obverse 
and reverse form a single scene and one which has the multiplication 
of young life for its ultimate meaning. 

Hephaistos is definitely established in the room of Zeus on a 
red-figured £y/:x from Corneto, preserved in Berlin®. This magnificent 
vase (fig. 95), which has been attributed to ‘the Kodros-painter‘4,’ 
fortunately adds names to all the persons concerned. The external 
design shows again the familiar type of Ge presenting Erichthonios 
to Athena. Behind Athena stands a dignified, not to say Zeus-like, 
Hephaistos wearing a bay-wreath on his head and a chlamys over 
his shoulder: he holds a long staff in his right hand and rests his 


work generally is, he only once shows himself a remarkable artist, and that is not on any 
of his signed vases, but on the Munich stamnos with the Birth of Erichthonios’...). 

1 So most critics, including Panofka, Inghirami, Jahn, Miiller—Wieseler, Hauser 
locc. citt, together with Welcker Aut. Denkm. iii. 422 n. 7, B. Sauer Das sogenannte 
Theseion Leipzig 1899 p. 58 f., etc. C. Lenormant of. cit. i. 276 sees ‘ Neptune frappant 
la terre avec son trident’ (trident-head missing!). Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. iii. 3 n. 2 
hesitates between Hephaistos and Poseidon, but 24. p. 5 decides for Poseidon. A. Flasch 
in the Ann, d. Inst. 1877 xlix. 427 ff. is for Kekrops or Hephaistos, preferably the 
latter; C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen aus alter und newer Zeit Berlin 1886 p. 192 
n, 2, for Kekrops. E. Braun in the 4mm. d, Znst. 1841 xiii. 92 f., bent on recognising the 
birth of Dionysos (s¢fra p. 183), is forced to interpret the standing god as Zeus. 

2 Almost all exponents from Inghirami Joc, ct. onwards have identified the seated 
personage as Zeus. Yet Panofka /oc. cit. says ‘Neptune,’ and C. Lenormant of. cit. i. 
285, iii. 34 ff. ‘Jupiter Polieus’ or ‘Zeus Eleuthérius’ asa deity akin to ‘Neptune Erech- 
thé” Jahn Joc. cét. is content with ‘ein bartiger Mann.’ And Miiller—Wieseler /oc. 
cif, suggest ‘Erichthonios als Herrscher und Richter des Landes, neben ihm die Gottin 
Dike’ (!). 

3 Furtwaingler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 718 f. no. seas; W. Helbig in the Bull. d. Just. 
1876 p. 205 f., A. Flasch ‘ Tazza cornetana rappresentante la nascita di Erichthonios’ in 
the Anz. d. Inst. 1877 xlix. 418—446, Mon. d. Inst. x pl. 39, I—3 (=my fig. 95); 
Reinach &és. Vases i. 208, R. Engelmann in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1305 f. fig., M. 
Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 986 fig. 1278, Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. 
Ath. p. xxx f. with fig. 3. 

4B. Graef ‘Die Zeit der odiosechale? in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1898 xiii. 66, 73, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 153 no. 1 (‘The artist belongs to the first 
Period of the Free Style and may have been the teacher of Aristophanes’), J. D. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tubingen 1925 p. 426 no. 6 (‘Sehr feine 
Schalen mit Anklingen an Parthenonisches’). 
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left hand on his side. Behind Ge is Kekrops with serpentine tail. 
Beyond Hephaistos we see Herse. Then—for the scene continues—, 
other figures likewise moving to the left, Aglauros followed by 
Erechtheus, Pandrosos full-front, next Aigeus, and lastly Pallas? 





Fig. 95- 


1 Kekrops and his daughters Herse, Aglauros, Pandrosos supplement the theme of 
Erichthonios’ birth by a suggestion of its sequel, the incident of the basket (¢z/ra p. 237 ff.). 
Erechtheus, Aigeus, and Pallas are later kings of Athens (Gerhard Gr. Adjth. ii. 231 
stemma HH) ‘here, by a pleasant anachronism, interested in the birth of their great 
ancestor’ (Harrison AZyth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. xxx). 
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The central medallion has Heos as a winged goddess bearing off 
Kephalos. 

Finally Hephaistos ceases to be reminiscent of Zeus and 
appears in his own right on a &vatér from Chiusi, now at Palermo, to 
be dated ¢. 400 B.C. (pl. xxiv)". . Ge, who emerges more and more from 
the soil, as usual hands Erichthonios to Athena. This takes place 
beneath a conspicuous olive-tree, three young shoots of which spring 
from the earth in the foreground®. Behind Athena is Kekrops with 
coiled tail. Behind Ge Hephaistos, with supported foot®, shoulders 


1 T. Panofka in the Budi. d. mst. 1837 p. 22, E. Braun 26. 1838 p. 82 f., zd. ‘Il 
nascimento d’ Erittonio’ in the Aw. d. Znst. 1841 xiii. g1—g8, Alon. a. Just. iii pl. 30 
(=my pl. xxiv), Reinach R4. Vases? i. 113, 4, Lenormant—de Witte £2. mon. cér. i. 
272, 288-—2g0 pl. 85 A. 

The reverse design (inset on pl. xxiv) shows Heos in pursuit of Kephalos, one of whose 
brothers (Apollod. 1. 9. 4 matdes 5¢ Aiverds, “Axrwp, budakos, Képanos) escapes towards 
the left. : 





2 Possibly the famous olive-tree on the Akropolis, called by the comedians the dori 
éhala (Poll. 9. 17, Hesych. s.v. dorm édala, Eustath. in Od. p. 1383, 7 f.) or mdyxugos 
édala (Aristoph. fab. incert. frag. 234 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1217 Meineke) ap. Poll. 6. 163, 
Hesych. s.vv. dor} édala and mdyxugos), together with the woplar, which were believed to 
be offshoots from it (Aristoph. ##d. 1005 with schol. ad loc., Istros frag. 27 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 422 Miiller) and Aristot. /rag. 345 Rose af. schol. Soph. O.C. yor, Apollod. frag. 
34 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 434 Muller)=/rag. 120 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 1076 Jacoby) ap. schol. 
Soph. O.C. 705 cited supra ii. 20 n. 4, Poll. 1. 241, 5. 36, Bekker anecd. i. 280, 16, 
Hesych. s.v. woplar, Phot. lex. s.v. poplar, Souid. s.v. woplar, et. Gud. p. 398, 23 ff, et. 
mag. p. 590, 42 ff., Zonar. dex. s.v. wopla, Favorin. lex. pp. 85,7 f., 611, 31, 12731 53s 1643, 
18 ff.). See further Boetticher Baumkultus pp. 107—111, L. Stephani in the. Comfte- 
rendu St. Pét. 1872 p. 5 ff. with figs. 1—4 and Atlas pl. 1, Frazer Pausanias ii. 343 f., 
393 f. 

The sacred olive appears in various forms on the imperial bronze coinage of Athens 
(see e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 96 ff. pls. 16, 7, 8, 11, 17, 1, 2, 4—6, 
McClean Cat. Coins ii. 365 pl. 211, 1, 4, 5, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. 
Comm. Paus. iii. 129 ff. pl. Z, 8, 11—19, pl. AA, 16, 21, and for longer series J. N. 
Svoronos Les Monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pls. 84, 8, 36—40, 85, 32-37, 87, 
I5—43, 89, I—25, 90, I—34). Figs. 96—g9 are from specimens in my collection. 

3K. Lange Das Motiv des aufgestiiteten Fusses in d. antiken Kunst und dessen 
Statuarische Verwendung durch Lysippos Leipzig 1879 pp- 1—64 with pl. E. Léwy 
Lysipp und seine Stellung in der griechischen Plastik Hamburg 1891 p. 9 ff. figs. 4 and 5, 
a—c, M. Collignon Lysifpe Paris (1905) pp. 71, 116, W. Déonna in L’archéologie, sa 
valeur, ses méthodes Paris 1912 i. 278 ff., F. P. Johnson Lysiggos Durham (North 
Carolina): Duke University Press 1927 pls. 6, 24, 30 f. 
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his tongs. A couple of little Victories, hovering in the air, offer 
wreaths to father and son; for it is as father of Erichthonios that 
Hephaistos has at length wholly dispossessed Zeus. 


ii. Hephaistos and Athena. 


So far we have seen reason to think that the Arrhephoria was 
an annual rite in which a couple of Dew-bearers conveyed the very 
seed of the sky-god down into the womb of the earth-goddess, and we 
have surmised that they brought up thence a new-born babe named 
Erichthonios. Moreover, a review of monuments known to represent 
the birth of Erichthonios? has made two points clear—that the 
group of Ge handing over the child to Athena was constant from 
first to last, and that Zeus as interested spectator was gradually 
ousted by Hephaistos. Vases distributed along the fifth century 
showed us in succession a Zeus of normal type, a Zeus-like person- 
age probably to be called Hephaistos, a Zeus-like personage certainly 
called Hephaistos, and a Hephaistos of normal type. 

How are these ritual and mythological daza to be interpreted? 
I should infer (1) that the rite of the Arrhephoria as performed in 
the precinct (of Ge Olympta?*) near the [lissos found apt expression 
in the Hellenic myth of Ge and Erichthonios, and (2) that in the 
course of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. the Hellenic myth was. 
forced (by popular pressure ?*) to find room for the long-established 
persons of pre-Hellenic cult. Thus Ge the original mother must 
hand over her babe to Athena as foster-mother, while Zeus Oljmpios 
the natural consort of Ge Olympia is displaced by Hephaistos the 
primitive partner of Athena. 

This reading of the story is of course in part conjectural, but it 
fits well with certain important facts in the history of Attic een 
and it deserves to be weighed in relation to them. 


1 T have excluded from my survey the parallel, but later, series of vases and reliefs, 
which represent an Eleusinian (not Athenian) myth—the birth of the infant Ploutos, 
handed over by Ge to Demeter. On these see S. Reinach ‘La naissance de Ploutos’ in 
the Rev. Arch. 1900 i. 8798 (= td. Cultes, mythes et religions Paris 1906 ii. 262—272), 
Harrison Profeg. Gk. Rel.* pp. 524—526 fig. 151, Nilsson Afin.-Myc. Rel. pp. 487—489, 
C. Picard in the Revue historique 1931: pp. 1—76 (especially 33—42), ¢d. in the Bell. 
Corr. Fell. 193 lv. 34—38 pl. 3- ° Supra p. 169 n. o. 

3 The régime of Peisistratos and his successors did much to enhance the prestige of 
Athena (see e.g. C. T. Seltman Athens. its History and Coinage before the Persian In- 
vasion Cambridge 1924 pp. 40 ff., 46 f., 61, 68, 94 and F. E, Adcock in The Cambridge 
Ancient History Cambridge 1926 iv. 63, 66 f.), and pride in the city-goddess would tend 
to make men jealous for the credit of her partner Hephaistos (¢#/ra pp. 200, 223, 236). The 
‘Theseion,’ if that be his temple (zzfra p. 223 n. 6), was no unworthy sequel to the 
Parthenon. 
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Plate XXVI 





Painted terra-cotta A/ague from Athens: 
the Snake-goddess (Athena ?) of late geometric art. 


See page 189 2. I. 
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The Athenian Akropolis had from time immemorial been the 
home of Athena, a goddess comparable with, if not actually 
descended from, the snake-goddess of the early Cretans'. Her 


1 This important fact was first firmly grasped and clearly enunciated by M. P. Nilsson 
Die Anfainge der Gittin Athene (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskad. Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser iv. 7) Kgbenhavn 1921 pp. 1—20, ta. A History of Greek Religion 
trans, F. J. Fielden Oxford 1925 pp. 26—28, zd. Min.-Myc. Rel. pp. 417—431. I had 
already hinted at it in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 410 n. 2. See also O. Weinreich in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1928 xxiii, 61 f., C. Clemen Religionsgeschichte Europas Heidelberg 
1926 i. 76 n. 2, 103, 231, H. J. Rose 4 Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 
pp. 107, 128. : 

Others have stressed the connexion between Athena and the ‘Minoan’ or Mycenaean 
shield-goddess. So C. Blinkenberg ‘Kretisk Seglring fra eldre mykenisk Tid’ in the 
Aarb$ger for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie 1920 pp. 308—322 fig. 1f. and U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Athena’ in the Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin rg21 
pp- 950—965. See too O. Kern Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 24. 

E. Kalinka in the Archiv f. Rel. 1922 xxi. 31 f. regards Athena as ‘eine jener vor- 
griechischen Muttergottheiten, die sowohl in Kleinasien wie in vielen Landschaften 
Griechenlands verehrt wurden.’ 

In this context we cannot ignore the goddess twice figured on a stémos from Knossos 
found by H. G. G. Payne and published by S. Marinatos in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. 1933 xlviii Arch. Anz. p. 310 fig. 19. My pl. xxv is from fresh photographs of the 
jar kindly taken for me by J. D, S. Pendlebury. This personage has spirals like snakes 
starting from her hips, uplifted hands, and a pd/os on her head—‘ offenbar eine Géttin, 
und zwar eine missverstandene Weiterbildung der spat- und submykenischen Schlangen- 
géttinnen von Gurnia und Prinia.’. She may be dated ¢. 700 B.C. 

A kindred, but further developed, figure occurs on the remarkable terra-cotta plague 
found by the American excavators of the 4gord at Athens and published by Dr T. L. Shear 
in The Illustrated London News for Sept. 3, 1932 p. 345 with acol. pl., Y. Béquignon 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1933 lvii. 243 f. fig. 7. My pl. xxvi is from a photograph obtained 
for me from Dr Shear by E. J. P. Raven, who tells me (Jan. 30, 1934) that a full 
publication with a col. pl. is shortly to appear in Hesperia. The plague (gk x5 ins., 
with two holes above for suspension) formed part of a dump near the base of the 
N. slope of the Areios Pdgos, and was associated with other objects in terra-cotta— 
primitive figurines, gaily coloured horses with their riders, votive shields, etc.—also with 
‘late Geometric’ vases and a ‘Proto-Corinthian’ 4éythos. It has therefore been referred 
to the latter part of s, viii B.c. and regarded as a votive offering brought from the adjacent 
shrine of the Eumenides. It shows a goddess facing the spectator, with raised arms and 
spread hands (cp. supra ii. 536 fig. 406,¢). Her head and neck are in relief; the rest of 
her is on the flat, painted in dull red and blue. She stands between two snakes, rendered 
in the same colours amid a vertical framework of lotos-flowers and rosettes. Dr Shear 
finds it hard to say whether this unique figure should be interpreted as a snake-goddess 
(‘possibly a survival of the Minoan tradition into later times in Athens’) or more definitely 
as ‘one of the Furies.’ Perhaps the spotted transverse garment worn across her chest is 
meant for an aigfs. If so, she is a primitive pre-warlike Athena. After all, Athena 
Topydmis (Zwicker in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. vii. 1658) or Topy (K. Zeigler 2d. 
1641 f.) is near akin to the original Popy# or Topydv. Cp. Palaiph. 31 (32) xadodox dé 
Kepvator ri ’AOnvav Topyd, Gomep Thy “Apreuww Opaxes wév Bévéw, Kpijres 62 Aixruvay 
(Sixruvvay cod. x), Aaxedacudvioe 6¢ OGmw. Athena in due course was Christianised and 
appears on medieval leaden seals as MAP OY (sc. Mirqp @cod) H AQHNAIA 
COPFOETTHKOOC (é/72 § 9 (h) ii (a) sed fin.), The Panagia Gorgoepékoos of modern 
Athens has a long and interesting pedigree. 
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snakes, her owl}, her olive-tree®, her relations to the priestly king 
Erechtheus®, in whose palace she had from the outset been housed‘, 
are indefeasible proofs of her ancient lineage. Even in the Periclean 
age Pheidias’ great statue of the Parthenos, with a snake at her 
side, snakes round her waist, a snaky aégzs over her shoulders, and a 
pillar beneath her hand, still perpetuated the esssential traits of a 
‘Minoan’ prototype®. 

Another pre-Greek deity of the Akropolis was Héphazstos, whose 
name’, equally unintelligible with that of Athena®, presumably 

1 Infra §9 (h) ii (A). 2 Supra p. 187 n. 2. 3 Supra ii. 794. 

4 Od. 7. 80f., cp. Z7. 2. 546 ff. (of later origin? See now J. M. Paton in L. D. Caskey— 
H. N. Fowler—J. M. Paton—G. P. Stevens 7he Evechtheum Cambridge, Mass. 1924 
PP- 431—433)- 

5 Supra ii pl. xlv (in pocket at end). 

8 On coins of the Oxyrhynchite nome showing Athena with the double axe see supra 
li. 625 f. figs. 529, 530. In fig. 100 J add another of these 
rare pieces from a specimen, struck by Antoninus Pius, 
now in my collection. 

7 The various forms of the name "H¢aigros and the 
various etymologies proposed for it by scholars ancient 
and modern are listed by Gruppe Czit. Adyth. orient. 
Rel. i. 105 with n. 9, Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 1304 n. 2, 
1305 n. r and by L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa feal- 
Enc. viii. 340—342. The latter concludes: ‘Eine 
Deutung des Namens zu geben, ist zur Zeit noch nicht 
mdglich ; in welcher Richtung sie zu suchen ist, lehrt 
die oben dargestellte Entwicklungsgeschichte des 
Gottes. Sie ergab zunichst, dass der Gott vorgriechisch 
ist; fiir vorgriechisch wird der Name H. jetzt auch von 
Fick Vorgriech. Ortsn. 66 erklart so wie der lemnische Mosychlos, an dem der Gott in 
friiher Zeit festsitzt. Da H. bei den karisch-lykischen Volkern Kleinasiens seinen Ursprung 
hat, muss die Deutung im Kreise dieser Sprachidiome gesucht werden. ...Darf man von 
der Art des Kults aus einen vorlaufigen Riickschluss wagen, so liegt es am nichsten, eine 
Hindeutung auf das Erdfeuer, die urspriingliche Erscheinungsform des Gottes, auch in 
dem Namen zu suchen.’ See further L. Malten ‘Hephaistos’ in the Jahrb. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 232—264 with 12 figs. 

R. Pettazzoni ‘Philoktetes—Hephaistos’ in the Azwista di filologia e @ istruzione 
classica 1909 xxxvil. 170—18g (criticised by R. Wiinsch in the Archiv f. Rel. 1911 xiv. 
576f.) holds that Philoktetes and Hephaistos were originally different forms of the same 
non-Hellenic deity (their identity had been ‘already asserted by F. Marx ‘Philoktet— 
Hephaistos’ in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1904 xiii. 673—685) and that the name 
of the former throws some light on the nature of the latter. Philoktetes was healed by 
Pylios son of Hephaistos (Ptol. Hephaist. af. Phot. 624/. p. 152 b 13 f. Bekker), and the 
priests of Hephaistos in Lemnos had curative powers (Eustath. 7 //. p. 330, 12). 
Philoktetes, like Hephaistos, went limping. Philoktetes, like Hephaistos (supra i. 328 
fig. 259), wore the pf/os. The pre-Hellenic god, who lies behind Philoktetes and Hephaistos, 
was equated by the Phoenicians with their ESmun-Kadmilos. The name Kadm(il)os covers 
a Semitic word for ‘ gold’—Kadmos discovered the gold-mines of Mt Pangaion (Plin. zat. 
hist. 7. 197, Clem. Al. strom. 1. 16 p. 49, 6 ff. Stahlin, cp. Aristot. frag. 459 Rose; Strab. 
680, Steph. Byz. s.v. ’IAAvpfa)—and the names S:AoxrH7qs and Xpdcy both point in the 
same direction. Thus Philoktetes= Hephaistos= Kadm{il)os, and we can understand the 
equivalence of Hephaistos and Chrysor (supra ii. 715, 1037). In fact, Kadmilos : Kabeiro 
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(supra ii. 314 n. 0)=Philoktetes : Chryse=Hephaistos (Chrysor) : Aphrodite (xpucq 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1367 n. 2). 

A. Fick as a great philologist merits a more patient hearing. In his Vorgriechische 
Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 p. 66 he quotes with approval Steph. Byz. s.v. Afjuvos...da6 
ris weyddns Aeyouevys Geb, qv Afjurov pact? Tratry 5é cal wapGévous Odeo Pac and continues: 
‘Ganz fremdartig klingt auch MécvyXos...ob der Name des Gottes “Agaioros griechisch 
ist, kann man stark bezweifeln, jedenfalls waren die grosse Gottin, der Feuergott und der 
Phallos (Hermes) die Hauptgottheiten der Tyrrhener.’ In Hattiden und Danubier in 
Griechenland Gottingen 1909 p. 46 he returns to the charge : ‘ Hephaistos gehért durchweg 
den vorgriechischen Pelagonen—Pelasgern—Tyrsenern an. Mittelpunkte seines Dienstes 
sind Lemnos und Attika. Andere Namen des Gottes sind Palamaon und Palamedes, in 
Attika und Phokis heisst er Prometheus, in Boeotien als Wildfeuer Typhaon, dessen 
Kampf mit Zeus um die Weltherrschaft [sapra ii. 448 n. 2, 731, 826] religionsgeschichtlich 
als Versuch der Verehrer des Feuergottes, diesen zum Allgott zu erheben, zu denken ist. 
Auch der Name Hephaistos ist wohl pelasgisch; gleichgeformt ist Geraistos, vielleicht 
der pelasgische Name des Wassergottes, der als Buhle der Demeter d. i. der Allmutter 
entschieden den Pelasgern Arkadiens angehért. Die Gottheiten der Pelasger waren also: 
Allmutter und Phallos, und die zwei elementaren Feuer- und Wassergétter, denen sich 
vielleicht Hermes als Luftgottheit zugesellt.’ 

8 Attempts to explain the name, which appears in Ionic as ’A@qv7 ’AOnvain, in Aeolic 
and Doric as ’A@dva’ A@avata, in Attic as ’APnvaia’ AOnvda’AOnra, are collected by Preller— 
Robert Gr. Myth. i. 185 f., F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, ii. 2007 f., Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1194 nn. 1—5. 

The most interesting hypothesis so far advanced is that of another famous philologist 
P. Kretschmer. In Glotfa 1921 xi. 282284 he treats the name as Pelasgian or Tyrsenian 
_ and relates it on the one hand to the place-name ’A@avaccds ’Adavacds ’Aravacds 
*Arravagods (Aidan) in Phrygia with the characteristic suffix -acoos (Sir W. M. Ramsay 
The Historical Geography of Asia Minor (Royal Geographical Society: Supplementary 
Papers iv) London 1890 p. 136 no. 26, zd. The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 
1895 i. 241 ff., 249 (‘ Bishops of...Attanassos...Philadelphius 76Xews ’A@avacod (Athanassi) 
Conc. Chalced. 451. Christophorus A@avaccoi Conc. Nicaen. II 787. Philotheos’ A@avagcot 
Conc. 869 (?)’), ii. 355 ff, 395 (‘Philadelphius ’Aravaccoi...451’), W. Ruge in Pauly— 
Wissowa Reat-Enc. ii. 2180), on the other hand toa group of Etruscan (?) words denoting 
a ritual vessel of terra cotta (Paul. ex Fest. p. 18, 11 Miiller Athanuvium est poculi 
fictilis genus, quo in sacrificiis utebantur sacerdotes Romani (W. M. Lindsay p. 17, 
g ptints Ataxuvium with cod. Z. Th. Mommsen in the Zphenz. epigr. 1899 viii. 254 n. 2 
gives athanulum), G. Goetz Corpus glossariorum Latinorum Lipsiae 1888 ii. 22, 25 ff.= 1899 
vi. 108 f. Atena eldos wornplov dorpdxou (dorpaxlvov?) @ of mpurdves ev rats Ouclats xpOvTat, 
ii. 47 f.=vi. 108 Atanulus (atnanulus cod. A. Swoboda in his ed. of P. Nigidius Figulus 
(Vindobonae 1889) p. 16 n. 0 cj. athanulus, which is accepted by P. Kretschmer) éycov 
(ayyetov cod. d, Vulcanius cj. opdytov) iepéws oxetos, xeupdiov, 1889 iv. 406, 33=vi. 108 
atanule genus vasis, 1894 v. 591, I8=vi. 108 atanulum genus vasis, v. 591, 46=Vvi. 108 
attanabo genus vasis, Nigid. frag. 9 Swoboda ap. Non. Marc. p. 58, 15 f. Lindsay itaque 
ex re (aere Scaligeri marg. J. H. Onions cj. aereum) in Saliaribus adtanus (A. Swoboda 
cj. affanus) tintinat, id est sonat, Dessau /mser. Lat. sel. no. 5050 (the acta of Augustus’ 
ludi saeculares, 17 B.C.), 107 and 132 ad atallam fuerunt (followed by a list of the 
quindecimviri present. F. Biicheler and K. Zangemeister in the Zphem. epigr. 1899 viii. 
254 took atadla to be the diminutive of afana, attana, attanus)) and perhaps to drravov 
an Asia Minor (?) word for ‘ pan’ or ‘ pot’ (Hesych. s.vv. drrava, drravides, drraviras from 
Hipponax /rag. 36. 3 Bergk4, 7rag. 39. 9 Diehl). Kretschmer suggests that the pre-Greek 
*40avov=Arravov gave rise to Adaya’ A@avaia as ‘eine Topfergéttin,’ the later Athena 
*Epyavyn (Paus. 1. 24. 3 mpwroe wey yap "APnvavy érwvdpacay "Epyivyy se. of ’A@nvaio). 
Further, he hints that the clay vessel from which the goddess got her name may well have 
been regarded ‘als Fetisch und Symbol...Die Glosse athanulus d-ytov lepéws oxedos, Ketppdcov 
lasst doch fast an ein gralartiges heiliges Gefaéss denken.’ 
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Kretschmer’s ingenious speculation could, I think, fairly claim the support of certain 
extant types of sacred or ritual vases: (a) Geséchtsurnen or ‘face-urns’ from the second 
city at Troy, ¢c. 2500—2300 B.c. (H. Schliemann Troy and its remains London 1875 
p: 34f. nos. 10—13, id, Slios London 1880 pp. 2go—292 nos. 157—159, 339—345 Nos. 
227—229, 231—241 (of which 235=my fig. 102), C. Schuchhardt Schléemann’s Excava- 
tions trans. E. Sellers London 1891 p. 68 figs. 66—68 (=my figs. 103, 105, 101), Perrot— 
Chipiez “2st, de 2’ Art vi. 361 fig. 247, 807 fig. 376, 903 ff. figs. 454, 455, W. Dorpfeld 7raja 
und Ilion Athen 1902 i. 255—257 pl. 33, I—7 (of which 4=my fig. 104), M. Hoernes 
Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa Wien 1925 pp. 358—362 figs. 5—8, Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Vases i. 1. 12 no. A 68 pl. 2, E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre Paris 1897 
p. 4 no. A 4 (1) pl. 5). These urns begin by being distinctly human in appearance. The 
upper part, or the lid, has a projecting nose, arched eyebrows, and round prominent eyes. 
Mouth, ears, and a peaked cap may also be added. Some specimens have the ears bored 
for metal earrings. Others indicate in relief a necklace and a transverse band across the 
chest, or make the head support a bowl and the hands a two-handled cup. The body is 
rounded and, as a mule, equipped with rudimentary arms, conical breasts, and a flat disk 
(navel ? womb?) occasionally marked with a cross or swastika. Later the jars become 
less truly anthropomorphic: the peaked cap turns into a handle, the brow sinks to a 
straight line, the eyes dwindle into dots, the arms may be duplicated as a pair of spirals. 
Now H. Schliemann was certainly wrong, when in Troy and its remains p. 113 and Jltos 
p- 281 ff. he took such vases to represent Athena in the shape of an owl (ea -yAaux@mes 
"Adin, infra §9 (h) ii (A)). Similar face-urns, of the Early Iron Age, found in Pomerania, 
East and West Prussia, Posnania, Silesia, Poland (J. Schlemm Worterbuch zur Vor- 
geschichte Berlin 1908 pp. 173—176 figs. a—i, H. Seger in M. Ebert Keallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte Berlin 1926 iv. 1. 295—304 pls. 1to—122, A. Gotze 2d. 1926 vi. 384 f. 
pl. 96f.), Etruria (J. Martha Z’art étrusgue Paris 1889 p. 468 fig. 305, E. Pottier Vases 
antiques du Louvre Paris 1897 p. 33 no. 709 pl. 28, Brit. Aus. Cat. Vases i. 2. 250 f. 
nos. H 213 pl. 17, H 214 pl. 17, H 215, H 216 pl. 17), and Kypros (Perrot—Chipiez 
Hist, de P Art iii. 695 f. figs. 503, 504, and col. pl. 4, J. L. Myres The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Handbook of the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus New York 
I9I4 p- 104 no. 793 fig., p. 113 no. 931 fig.) are purely human in design. Their signi- 
ficance is probably apotropaeic. The figure shown is the guardian, who protects the 
contents of the urn. At Troy this figure is always female. It is, then, very possibly to 
be identified with the city-goddess Athena, but not as yAauxGms (M. Hoernes Urgeschichte 
der bildenden Kunst in Europa: Wien 18098 p. 175, 26.2 Wien 1915 p. 362). A custom 
of this sort does not easily die out. A thousand years later those who dug the first shaft- 
grave at Mykenai put in a globular vase still decorated with a pair of outstanding breasts 
(A. Furtwingler—G. Léschcke MyZenische Thongefasse Berlin 1879 p. 3 pl. 1, 1, Perrot— 
Chipiez Hist. de 7’ Art vi. g12 fig. 464). 

(6) A vase from tomb xiii at Mochlos, which Sir A. J. Evans refers to the ‘Early 
Minoan iii’ period, ¢. 2400—2100B.c. (R. B. Seager Explorations in the Island of Mochlos 
Boston—New York 1912 p. 64 figs. 32, 34, G. Karo—G. Maraghiannis 4xtiguités Crétoises 
Deuxiéme série Candie 1911 p. viii pl. 10, 6, Sir A. J. Evans The Palace of Minos London 
1921 i. 115 fig. 84, O. Montelius Za Gréce préclassigue Stockholm 1924 1. 27 fig. 116, 
116 b= my fig. 106). This remarkable vessel, painted with yellowish white on a dark ground, 
represents a female figure wearing a kind of turban and holding her breasts, which are pierced 
to serve as spouts. Both Seager and Evans infer that she is a primitive mother-goddess. It is 
but a step from this 4/ma Mater to some of the Cypriote vases noted above (¢.g. Perrot— 
Chipiez “ist. de 1’ Art iii col. pl. 4=my fig. 107), which being furnished with a single 
spout probably did duty as feeding-bottles for infants. A mother-goddess would be a 
wholly suitable type. A late Egyptian (?) specimen in my collection is no less appro- 
priately topped by the head of young Horos (fig. 108. Height 4 inches). 

(.) Tubular vessels from various cult-centres in Palestine, Crete, and Rhodes. At 
Beth-Shan (Beisén), the Hellenistic Nysa Skythopolis (sugra p. 88 fig. 31), the excavations 
of the University of Pennsylvania Museum brought to light an earthenware cylinder, from 
one side of which projects a crudely modelled head wearing a crown of feathers. This 
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object, found in the Amenophis iii level (1411—1375 B.C.), seems to have been connected 
with the cult of the serpent-goddess Astoreth or Anaitis, who at Beth-Shan bore the 
Egyptianised name Antit: the head presumably represents the goddess herself (L. B. 
Holland in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1929 xxxiii. 198 f. fig. 1o=my fig. 109). Somewhat 
later are the bottomless tubular stands from the same site published by A. Rowe in the 
Museum Journal. University of Pennsylvania 1926 pp. 296, 297, 299. I figure one which 
has two handles surmounted by birds in the round and windows in its sides penetrated by 
snakes in relief (G. Contenau Manuel d’archéologie orientale Paris 1931 ii. 1049 f. fig. 729 
after S. A. Cook in the Palestine Exploration Fund. Quarterly Statement for 1926 p- 30, 





Fig. 10g. Fig. r1o. 


A. Rowe 2b. 1927 p. 74, A. T. Olmstead History of Palestine and Syria New Y ork—London 
1931 p. 154 fig. 74). Professor S. A. Cook Zhe Religion of ancient Palestine in the light of 
Archaeology London 1930 p.98 comments : ‘ The name Shaz (or Shé’an) may be directly con- 
nected with Shahan or Sakhan, the Semitic name of an old Sumerian serpent deity. Upon a 
bowlis depicted an undulating serpent ; and a pottery model ofa serpent has female breasts, 
and a cup below for collecting the milk.’ Etc. The burial péthoi from Beth-Shan 
(c. 1200 B.C.), Which have their upper part adorned with the mask of the dead man or 
woman and a pair. of rudimentary arms (C. L. Fisher in the Revue bibligue internationale 
1923 xxxii. 435 ff. fig.9, P. Thomsen in Ebert Read/ex. ii. 5 pl. 1, a, b), are hardly ad rem. 
A shrine of ‘Middle Minoan’ date (c. 2100—1580 B.C.) on one summit of Mt Korakies, 
a two-peaked hill at Koumasa in southern Crete, yielded four cylindrical clay vessels open 
at the bottom. Two of these have snaky handles formed of four loops vertically arranged 
on either side (S. Xanthoudides Zhe Vaulted Tombs of Mesard trans. J. P. Droop Liverpool 
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1924 p. 50 pl. 33, of which nos. 5002 and soo5=my figs. r11 and 112, G. Karo in 
D. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 vii p- vili fig. 52, 
Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel. pp. gof. fig. 6, 271 f.). At Prinia in central Crete F. Halbherr 
in 1900 found two very similar vessels, one of which has an additional snake coiling 
upwards and encircling its mouth, together with a terra-cotta goddess emergent from a 
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Fig. 113. Fig. 114. 


cylindrical base and the fragmentary arms of another entwined with snakes—clearly the 
contents of a small ‘Minoan’ shrine (S. Wide in the Ath. Mitth. 1901 xxvi. 247—257 
figs. 1—s (of which 4 and 5=my figs. 113 and 114) and pl. 12, Nilsson Afiz.-ALyc. Rel, 
Pp- 269 f., 271, 275, 385). Renewed excavations of the site by the Italians in 1906 led 
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to further finds—the head of a terra-cotta figure and another tube-shaped vessel with 
vertical loops or handles, a ridge resembling a snake, and oval holes or apertures in the 
sides. But the objects associated with the new finds belong to the archaic Greek period 
and point to a local survival of the ‘ Minoan’ cult (L. Pernier in the Bollettino a’ arte 1908 
ii. 455 ff. fig. 11 cited by R. Zahn in K. F. Kinch Foudlles de Vroulia (Rhodes) Berlin 
1914 p. 28 and by Nilsson A4in.-Myc. Rel. p. 386). The shrine of the snake-goddess at 
Gournia in eastern Crete (supra ii. 538), believed to be of the ‘Late Minoan i’ period, 
c. 1580—1475 B.C., had five tubular vessels still zz s¢tz. One, of which the base only 
remained, stood on the low plastered tripod. Round it were ranged four others. Three 
of these, practically complete, supplement the snaky loops by an extra handle surmounted 
by ritual horns ; one adds a disk above the horns, another a pair of snakes crossing under 
the handle, the third a symbol now missing—possibly a bird (Mrs B. E. Williams in 
H. Boyd Hawes, B. E. Williams, R. B. Seager, and E. H. Hall Gournia, Vasiliki and 
other prehistoric sites on the Isthmus of Hierapetra, Crete Philadelphia 1908 p. 47 f. pl. 11, 





Fig. 115. Fig. 116. Fig. 117. 


11—13=my figs. 115—117, L. Pernier in G. Maraghiannis Antiguités Crétoises Vienne 
(1907) i p. vii pl. 36, 1, 2, and 4, R. Dussaud Les civilisations préhelléniques dans le 
bassin de la Mer Legée Paris 1910 p. 200 with fig. 142, G. Karo in D, H. Haas Bilderatlas 
sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 vii p. viii fig. 31, Nilsson Mfin.-Myc. Rel. 
pp. 74 ff. fig. 3B, 267, 271). Lastly, a tubular vessel, found in Rhodes, probably at 
Kameiros, and now in the Antiquarium at Berlin {inv. no. 4563), is of roughly similar 
shape. It is 0.285™ high, and again has no bottom. A ribbed handle on either side is 
flanked by four bosses and two snakes in relief. Three of these snakes have tongues 
serrated like an oak-leaf; the fourth has a tongue small and pointed. The neck of the 
vessel is decorated with a number of birds, separately modelled and attached, several of 
which are missing. The light brown clay is painted rather carelessly with maeanders, 
zig-zags, etc. of dark brown glaze in the geometric style—an indication that here too we 
have a ‘Minoan’ usage surviving into fost-‘Minoan’ times (R. Zahn ‘Kultgerat aus 
Rhodos’ in K. F. Kinch Fouzlles de Vroulia (Rhodes) Berlin 1914 pp. 26—34 fig. 13 
a, b, and c (=my fig. 118 a, 4, andc), E. Kiister Die Schlangein der griechischen Kunst und 
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belongs to the same language as the place-name Phaisiés!, Now 
if—as we have argued*—the ‘ Minoan’ earth-goddess (Rhea) had for 
consort a ‘Minoan’ sky-god (Kronos) armed with a double axe, it 
is tempting to guess that Hephaistos, whose double axe of bronze 
is mentioned by Pindar as a ‘holy axe®’ and is often figured on sixth- 
century vases4, was in the remote prehistoric past the veritable 
husband of Athena. On which showing Hephaistos and Athena 


Religion Giessen 1913 p. 41 f. fig. 31 (inexact), Nilsson A/in.-Myc. Rel. pps 2473, 386 f.). 
Bottomless vases are in the nature of funnels, and sometimes certainly, as in the Dipylon 
cemetery at Athens, conveyed liquid offerings through the earth to the dead below (supra 
ii. 1056). It is therefore reasonable to think that the tubular vessels used in the cult of 
the ‘Minoan’ snake-goddess served a similar purpose and prove her to have been ad 
origine an earth-mother (R. Zahn Joc. cit. p. 34, Nilsson Afin.-Myc. Rel. pp. 271 ff, 
386f.). However, Sir A. J. Evans 7he Palace of Minos London 1935 iv. 1 pp. xii, 138 ff., 
having found in a ‘ Minoan’ house at Knossos three clay tubes with cups attached to their 
sides, thinks that these were receptacles for domestic snakes, derived from common 
drain-pipes. He offers the same explanation of all the ‘snake tubes’ mentioned above, 
comparing their loops with the looped variety of water-pipe. Ingenious, but far from 
convincing. 

(@) Hellenistic relief-ware of Graeco-Egyptian style has sometimes by way of prophy- 
lactic (?) decoration an emblem or emblems of Athena. I figure three small vases in my 
collection, which are made of salmon-coloured unglazed (?) clay and were found at Ephesos. 
They exhibit the following designs: (1) on the one side a helmeted head of Athena, on 
the other a Gorgéneion of beautiful type (fig. 119. Height 34 inches); (2) a Gorgdéneion 
with dishevelled hair and a large six-rayed star beneath an inverted lotos-pattern round 
the rim (fig. 120. Height 14 inch); (3) two snakes with crossed tails above a single larger 
snake encircling the lower part of the vase (fig. 121. Height 4? inches). 

It is perhaps not too hazardous to conjecture that Trojan Gesichtsurnen and the like 
point backwards to a primitive belief that earthen vessels should take the form of the 
earth-mother of whose very substance they were made. Be that as it may, in view of the 
varied types of these sacred or semi-sacred vases it is quite conceivable that—as Kretschmer 
supposed—Athena drew her name from a clay vessel used in her service, though I should 
prefer to conclude that the vessel drew its name from the goddess. 

1 I do not propose to treat "H¢ateros and Sarerés as etymologically connected, though 
many years ago I toyed with the notion (C/ass. Rev. 1904 xviii. 85 n. 1). I now agree 
with Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 390 n.*: ‘There is no vraisemblance in the supposi- 
tion.’ Platon, who might be cited in its support, though a giant in philosophy, was but 
a dwarf in philology (Plat. Crat. 407 Cc EPM. ri &€ 5) rdv “Hpacrov; my dAdyes; 
EQ. 7 rov yervaiov rov pdeos toropa epwrgs; EPM. foixa. ZQ. odxobv ovros pév mavrl 5Aros. 
Paiaros dv, 7d Ara wpocedxvodpevos;). Nevertheless it remains probable that the language 
which produced the word @acorés produced also the word “H¢atovos. 

2 Supra ii. 548 ff. : 

3 Pind. Ol. 7. 35 ff. dvly’ “Agpalorov réxvaiow | xadxeddty wedéxet walrépos "APavala 
xopuday kar Axpay | dvopotcacc’ dahaltev dweppdxe: Bog and frag. 34 Bergk*, 34 Schroeder 
ap. Hephaist. 1s. 13 p. 51, 16 Consbruch &s «al rurels dyvg medéxer réxero Eavbar 
*A@dvay (quoted also, less exactly, by Marius Plotius Sacerdos ade metris in H. Keil 
Grammatict Latint vi. 545, 5). Later writers commonly use the term wéAexus (Apollod. 
1. 3. 6, Loukian. dal. deor. 8, Philostr. mai. imagg. 2. 27. 1, Nonn. Dion. 27. 324, 42- 
250, schol. Plat. 7i#. 23 D—E p- 948 a 12), sometimes BovrA7é in the sense of ‘an axe 
for felling an ox’ (Nonn. Dion. 8. 83, 27. 325, e¢. mag. p..371, 41). Cp. the médexus 
presented by Hephaistos to Polytechnos of Kolophon (sugra ii. 693). 


4 Infra §9 (h) ii (0). 
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would be but local equivalents of Kronos and Rhea. Some such 
assumption at least accounts for their persistent juxtaposition in 
classical times. Homer's cunning craftsman, who overlays gold on 
silver, is ‘the man that Hephaistos and Pallas Athene have taught 
all manner of art, and full of grace are the works of his hand*’ The 
Homeric Hymn to Hephaistos* opens on the same note: 


Sing, tuneful Muse, Hephaistos and his craft, 

Who with bright-eyed Athena taught mankind 

All splendid work on earth, whereas of yore 

Men dwelt like brute beasts in their mountain-dens. 


Solon’s# description of the artificer owes something to these epic 
writers: , 


Taught by Athena and Hephaistos’ skill 
Another learns his trade and earns‘his meal. 


Platon® too with curious frequency insists on the partnership of 
Hephaistos and Athena. 

Their association is further attested by mythology, art, and actual 
cult. If Hephaistos fashioned woman, Athena adorned her—a story 
as old as Hesiod® and brilliantly illustrated by the Anesidora-cup 
(pl. xxvii)’. 


1 This squares with the fact that in Crete, where Kronos and Rhea bulked big, 
Hephaistos (Farnell Cults of Ga. States v. 389 and L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. viii. 314f., 341: both rightly attach little weight to Diod. 5. 74 and Paus. 8. 53.'5) 
and Athena (U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in the Sztzungsb. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin 1921 p. 952. On Athena Kvdwvla see Prehn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. xi. 
2308) were nobodies. 

2 Od. 6. 233 f. dv “Hoaoros Sé5aev xai Iaddas “AOqvy | réxvnvy ravrolnv, xapievra dé 
Epya renee. 

3-H. Heph. 1 ff. “Hgdawcrov xdvurépqre detdeo, Motoa Alyea, | ds per "AOnvalns 
yAavxwmdos dyhad-Epya | dvOpdrous é5idatey drt xGovds, of 7d wapos rep | dvrpas vaserd- 
acxoy év obpecty, nure Ojpes. 

4 Sol. frag. 13. 49 f Bergk‘, 1. 49 f. Diehl dddos "AOnvalys re kat “H@alorou rodv- 
téxvew | épya daels xetpoiv tvANéyerat Blorov. 

5 Plat. Prot. 321 D (Prometheus) xAéwre: ‘Hpalorouv xat "AOnvas riv Wrexvov coplay 
adv wupl (supra i. 324), poltt. 274.C wip wev rapa Ipopnbéws, réxvar 5¢ wap ‘Hdalorov cal 
rijs auwréxvov, Kritias 109 C—D “Hgaioros 5¢ xowhy xat’AQnva piow yovres, dua pev 
dderphy ex ratroo warpds, aya 5é prrocogle prdrorexvig re éxi 7a abra EAOdrTes, ofr w ulay 
duow ARkw rHvde Thy xupavy elApyarov ws olkelay Kal wpdcpopov dpery Kai pporjcer 
mwepuxviav, Avipas dé dyaGovs éurornoavres avtroxGovas emt voly Eecay Tiw THs modTelas 
rdw, lege. 920 D ‘Hgalorou kal ’A@qvais lepdv 7d rv Snysoupyav -yévos, of tov Blov pyiv 
tvyxareoxevaxace Téxvats. 

§ Hes. theog. 571 ff., 0.d. 60 ff., 70 ff. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 389 ff. no. D4, A. S. Murray—A. H. Smith White 
Athenian Vases in the British Museum London 1896 p. 29 pl. 19, E. Gerhard in the 
Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin i. 5—7 pl. 1 (in gold and colours), Lenormant— 
de Witte £7. mon. cér. iii. 149 ff., 159 f. pl. 44, A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2087 f. 
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fig., Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. pp. 450—452 fig. 50. Pl. xxviiis from a fresh 
photograph. 

Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmatleret i. 283, followed by Hoppin Aed-fig. Vases 
ii. 342 no. 22, attributes this 2fx to the ‘Meister der Penthesileia-Schale’; Pfuhl 
Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 530 f., to E. Buschor’s ‘ Pferdemeister.’?- But J. D. Beazley 
Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 129 denies the 
attribution, and in his A¢tische,Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tubingen 1925 p. 261 
no. 6 describes the vase as in the ‘Art des Pistoxenosmalers.’ 

Found at Nola in 1828 or 1829, this great £//ix (height 5 inches: diameter 12} inches) 
passed through the Hope and the Bale collections before being purchased in 1881 for the 
British Museum.. The exterior is red-figured and shows scenes in the fa/aéstva (?). The 
interior has black outlines on a white ground, with inner markings in brown. Anesidora’s 
chitén and Hephaistos’ 2zmdéion are brown with details in purple and white. Athena has 
a chttén with a purple girdle, and a dark brown aig/s with purple border and Gorgdéneion 
in white. The head-dresses and the top of the hammer are moulded and gilt on a raised 
ground. Substantial parts of the design are missing. The heads of Anesidora and Athena 
together with the right arm of the latter have been added in pencil, while part of the 


former’s chitén has been restored in water-colour. The names are A@ENAA, 


[A] NRESIAORA, HEOAS ]£ TOS (P. Kretschmer Die Griechischen Vasenin- 


schriften Giitersloh 1894 p. 203 f. no. 187, correcting the Cor. inscr. Gr. iv no. 7416). 

The moment represented is that described by Hes. ¢heag. 573 ff. fGoe 52 cat xdounoe 
ded yauxdms "AOhvn | dpyupéy eoOFre-... | dupl 5é ol orepdvny xpvoeqy Kepadriow 
ZOnxe, | Thy abrds wolnoe Tepixduros Apudryuhes | doxhoas raddunor, xapifopevos Ad warpl. 
And the composition as a whole is comparable with that of the Triptolemos-relief from 
Eleusis (Svoronos 4th. Nationalmus. p. 106 ff. pls. 24 and 25 with bibliography, Brunn— 
Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 7, Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 
140 ff. fig. 68, Reinach Xép. Reliefs ii. 339 no. 3). 

"Avnotddpa, like Tlavdépa, was an epithet of the earth-mother (Hesych. ’Avnorddpa- 
TY, 5a 7d rods Kaprovs dvtévar, 22. avddpa> 7 yf, bre Ta mpds TO Shy mavra Swpetras 
a@’ of kal feldwpos kal dvqavddpa=schol. Aristoph. av. 971 Havddpe: rp yi, éwendh wdvra 
Ta pds Td (Hy dwpcirar, agp’ of kal Leldwpos Kal dvnotddpa, et. mag. p. 108, 31’ Avyatddpa: 
h yi, Eustath. iz J/. p. 1057, 47 £. Grepor 8¢ Awddynv addAnyopoivres &vradba rhy yw pact 
<TipicOat (t25. ABC.) > mapaT@ 56 dow, ds Séretpay Kal dvnoddpavy kat feldwpov (cp. 
the Dodonaean chant T'@ xapmovs dvle: x.7.d. cited supra i. 524 n. 8, ii. 350 n. 1). In 
Alkiphr. egest. 1. 3 xpnordv 4 yi Kal) B@Aos axlvduvov. ob paryy -yoOv dveoddpay Tabrav 
dvoudtovow "A@nvatoe dvtcioay Sapa, df Sy éore Sq xal odtecOa. R. Hercher omits the 
second sentence (as a gloss?)). From Ge it passed to her ‘offshoot’ (sepra i. 396 f.) 
Demeter, who was likewise empowered fis xaprdv dvjcew (h. Dem. 332). Thus in the 
Attic deme Phlya the cult of Ge called Meyd\n Oeds was supplemented by that of 
Demeter ’Avnotddpa and by that of Kore IIpwroyévy (Paus. 1. 31. 4 cited supra ii. 251 
n. 2 plus ii, 1066). Demeter ’Avyotddépa was perhaps worshipped in Melite, another deme 
of the tribe Kekropis (Plout. sym. 9. 14. 4 Kal yap tyiv (sc. rots Medretow) éore 
Anutrnp’Avnoddépa), and her appellative figures in the lists drawn up by the grammarians 
(Scholl—Studemund anecd. i. 270 Emidera Anuhrpas...3 dvnoddpas, 277 Al ras Ajunrpos 
Kjcets...dynodapa, cp. 282 Krjoets Anunrpos...dvnadwpa. (sic). 

Starting from this fact archaeologists, 2% print?s C. Robert (Archaeologische Maerchen 
aus alter und neuer Zeit Berlin 1886 p. 194 ff. pls. 4 and 5, ‘ Pandora’ in Hermes 1914 
xlix. 17—38 with 2 figs.), J. E. Harrison (A/yth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 431 f., ‘Delphika’ 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 232 ff. figs. 11, 12, Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 276 ff. figs. 
67—71), and P. Gardner (‘A New Pandora Vase’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 
1 ff. pl. 1), have gone far towards explaining the origin of the Anesidora-type. The story 
shapes itself as follows. The ancients seem to have regarded the earliest agricultural 
operations of the year as a kind of evecatio, by means of which the earth-powers were 
wakened from their winter’s sleep and summoned to help the farmer in his work. When 
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the ager Tarquiniensis was being ploughed and the furrow was driven deep, up came on 
a sudden Tages, a boy in appearance but an old man in wisdom, scared the ploughman 
and delivered his auguries to the Etruscans (Cic. de div. 2. 50, Ov. met. 15. 553 ff. : see 





Fig. 122. 





Fig. 123. 


further C. Pauli and W. Schultz in Roscher Zex. Myth. v. 3 ff.). Similarly in Greek 
belief, when the hard earth is broken up by men with mallets or mattocks,—and it must 
be remembered that the most primitive form of agriculture was Hackbau (E. Hahn in 
M. Ebert Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte Berlin 1926 v. 12 f. pl. 11)—up comes Mother 
Earth herself in answer to their summons. Her epiphany, though nowhere noted in 
literature, is given on a series of vases (C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen pl. 3, 
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But the Anesidora-cup is not the only witness. The fact is that 
from the beginning of the fifth century? onwards classical art shows 
a well-marked tendency to bring together the craftsmen’s god and 
the craftsmen’s goddess. A fragmentary design from the outside of 
a red-figured £y/zx painted in the style of Euphronios (fig. 125) has 
Hephaistos seated with a phidle in his right hand and a double axe 
or hammer in his left. By his side stands Athena with helmet, azg7s, 
and spear. Her hair and bracelet, like his p#éd/e, are in gilded relief, 
and suggest that this is no trivial occasion. Equally impressive is the 
eastern frieze of the Parthenon (supra ii pl. xliv), which again shows 
Hephaistos seated, but this time with Athena seated too. He turns 
towards her, as Hera towards Zeus, the pre-Hellenic exactly 
balancing the Hellenic pair. A broken relief from Epidauros, carved 
in Pentelic marble ¢. 400 B.c. and now preserved in the National 
Museum at Athens (fig. 126)8, has another masterly composition. 


A, B, C). Of these I reproduce the earliest, a black-figured /ékythos at Paris (De Ridder 
Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 197 f. no. 298, Lenormant—de Witte 4%. mon. cér. i. 162 ff. 
pl. 52, Welcker 4%. Denkm. iii. 201 ff. pl. 15, 1, W. Frohner Les Musées de France Paris 
1873 p. 72 (Z) col. pl. 22 (= my fig. 122)}), which shows the head and lifted hands of Ge 
tising from the ground in response to the hammerers, and the most elaborate, a red- 
figured hyd@rfa in the Louvre (W. Frohner Chotx de vases grecs inédits de la collection du 
Prince Napoléon Paris 1867 p. 24 f. pl. 6, zd. Les Musdes de France Paris 1873 p. 68 ff. col. 
pl. 21= my fig. 123), which transforms the men with mallets into Silenoi with mattocks 
and makes Ge emerge from the broken soil as a great white head in three-quarter 
position, welcomed by a pair of hovering Erotes and a sudden growth of leaf and 
tendril. Such a scene could be easily re-interpreted as the making of a large female 
figure, cp. the title of Sophokles’ Satyr-play Tovddpa 4 ocovpoxdra (Soph. jrag. 
441—445 Nauck?, 482—486 Jebb). It was in fact modified to express the making of 
Pandora out of earth (Hes. ¢heog. 571 yalns, od. 61 yalav ta pvpew, 7o éx ‘yains) 
or clay (Soph. frag. 441 Nauck?, 482 Jebb xal mpdrov dpxou mnddv dpydfew yepoiv, 
cp. Apollod. 1. 7. 2 @rdacay, Hyg. fad. 142 ex luto), as may be seen from a red- 
figured volute-4ra¢ér at Oxford (P. Gardner in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1901 xxi. 1 ff. 
pl. : (= my fig. 124}, J. E. Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 280 f. fig. 71, C. Robert 
in Hermes 1914 xlix. 17 ff. fig.), on which Pandora emerges from the ground quite 
in the manner of Ge, and her maker Epimetheus—a somewhat cynical doublet of 
Prometheus (supra i. 329 n. 4)—still holds a large-sized mallet; the hovering Eros marks 
Pandora as Epimetheus’ bride. All the figures named on this vase, Zeus, Hermes, 
Epimetheus, Pandora are Hellenic. The British Museum 2y/x (pl. xxvii) is of interest 
because it transfers the Hellenic myth to the pre-Hellenic deities Athena and Hephaistos. 
In the process Pandora, re-named Anesidora, becomes less like the emergent Ge, while 
the gilded hammer of Hephaistos is less reminiscent of the countryman’s rude tool. 

1 L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. viii. 348 cites in this connexion a black- 
figured sherd from the Akropolis at Athens noted by W. Dorpfeld in the 4th. Afztth. 
1888 xiii. 109 f. But this is not ad rem: see Graef Ant. Vasen Athen p. 67 no. bor b 
pl. 28 (‘wahrscheinlich von einer Athenageburt’). 

2 P. Wolters in the Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 104 f. fig. (= my fig. 125. Scale 4), Hoppin 
Red-jig. Vases i. 407 no. 18 bis, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
Titbingen 1925 p. 61 no. 13. 

3 A. Furtwangler in the Stsungsber. d. kais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 
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Hephaistos leaning on his staff presents a helmet to Athena, who 
stands before him in the pose of the Dresden ‘Lemnia.’ An archaistic 
relief from Greece now in the Jacobsen collection (fig. 127)! repeats 
the #ozzf of Hephaistos presenting the helmet, but combines him 
awkwardly enough with an Athena in the ‘Promachos’-attitude. A 
fresh turn is given to the kaleidoscope by the artist who designed 
a well-known sarcophagus in the Villa Albani*. A procession of 
deities bringing gifts for the marriage of Peleus and Thetis is 


1897 p. 289 ff. with fig., E. Reisch in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 i. 79 ff. fig. 37 
(= my fig. 126), B. Sauer Das sogenannie Theseion Leipzig 1899 p. 248 ff., E. Lowy in the 
text to Linzelaufnahmen v.27 ff. no. 1256, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p. 369 ff. no. 1423 
pl. 68 with bibliography. 

Furtwangler took this relief to represent the Athena Zemenfa of Pheidias receiving a 
helmet from Hephaistos the natural protector of Athenian 4/erodchoi in Lemnos. To 
account for the relief having been found at Epidauros, he suggested that it may have 
decorated the base of a s¢é/e bearing some decree of the said Alerottchoz. 

Reisch and Sauer regard the subject as reflecting the Hephaistos and Athena Aephaistia 
made by Alkamenes for the Hephaisteion (the so-called ‘Theseion’) at Athens. See 
further E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 6 ff. : 

Lowy holds that the god is not Hephaistos at all, but a common type of Asklepios. 
He thinks that Athena, paying a friendly visit to Asklepios, here doffs her armour in 
token of the guest-friendship enjoyed by Athenians at Epidauros, while Asklepios extends 

his right hand towards her with a gesture of greeting (cp. an Attic relief of 398/7 B.c. 
published by P. Foucart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1878 ii. 37 ff. pl. 10, Collignon Ast. de 
Ja Sculpt. gr. ii. 145 fig. 71, E. Lowy in the text to Ainzelaufnahmen v. 2 f. no. 1212). 
But the absence of a snake (unless indeed it was added in paint, which is just conceivable) 
tells heavily against the identification of the god as Asklepios (contrast e.g. Svoronos 
Ath, Nationalmus. no. 2985 pl. 197, 1); and his right hand was certainly touching the 
helmet, not greeting the goddess. 

Svoronos, ingenious as ever, agrees with Lowy in naming the god Asklepios, but 
argues that Athena is offering him her helmet and shield. In this we are to see a symbolic 
allusion to the events of the year 338 B.c., when Philip after the victory of Chaironeia 
marched against Sparta at the head of an irresistible force. In the nick of time Asklepios 
came to the rescue from Epidauros (Isyll. F 65 f. Powell, E 60 f. Diehl rots ’Aoxdqrtds 
<> Ade Boabbos éf"Emcdadpou | tyudv ‘Hpaxdéos yevedy- ds peldero dpa, Zevs) and appeared 
to the boy Isyllos clad in golden armour (Isyll. F 68 f. Powell, E 63 f. Diehl ra téya 
woorelxovre cuvdyrncas abv Strotow | Kaumouevos xpueéoo’, ’Ackdamté). Svoronos surmises 
that Athens sent arms to Sparta through the agency of Epidauros, and that this relief was 
set up in Epidauros to commemorate the fact as soon as the death of Alexander made an 
anti-Macedonian dedication possible. Accordingly he would date the relief ¢c. 322 B.C., 
comparing a very similar relief of that year (4th. Nationalmus. p. 246 f. no. 1331 pl. 36, 1). 
The whole hypothesis is clever, but frail. 

1 P. Arndt La Glyptothegue Ny- Carlsberg Munich 1896 p. 31 f. pl. 20, ¢ (= my fig. 127), 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek i no. 35 pl. 3, E. Reisch in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 
i, 82. 

2 G. Winckelmann Monumenti antichi inediti Roma 1767 p. 151 ff. pl. 111, G. Zoega 
Li bassirilievi antichi di Roma Roma 1808 i. 249 pls. 52, 53, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildw. 
i. 201 f, Atlas pl. 8, 8, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 4. 65 ff. pl. 73, 961, A. 
Baumeister in his Dex&m. i. 7oo £ fig. 759, A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2733, 
Robert Sark.-Relfs ii. 2 ff. pl. 1, 1, 12, 14, Reinach RY. Relies iii. 143 no. 1, W. Helbig 
Fihrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom*® Leipzig 1913 
ii. 436 f, no. 1887. 
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headed by Hephaistos and Athena, the former bearing sword! and 
shield, the latter helmet and spear*. Since the whole composition 
is ingeniously built up of pre-existing types®, we must suppose that 
Hephaistos and Athena as armourers were already sufficiently 
familiar. In this capacity we can trace them further afield. Crude 
provincial reliefs from Heddernheim (figs. 128, 129)* show a group 








Fig. 129. 


1 On the famous pdyaipa made by Hephaistos for Peleus (Hes. frag. 110 Flach, 79 
Rzach af. schol. Pind. Vem. 4.95; schol. Pind. Vem. 4.88; schol. Aristoph. 22d. 1063; 
Zenob. 5. 20, Makar. 5. 86; Souid. s.v. wéya ppove? uadXov 7 IIndeds emt ry waxalpg) see 
L. Bloch in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1832 f. Other “Hoacorérevxra are listed by Gruppe 
Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1309 f. and C. Picard in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 998. 

? Cheiron presented Peleus with a spear made of ash-wood from Mt Pelion (//. 16. 
143 f.=28. 19. 390 f., Cypria frag. 2 Kinkel af. schol. a.p. Z/. 16. 140, Apollod. 3. 13. 5- 
The schol. a.p. Z/. 16. 140 adds pact 5¢” AOnvay pev koa atré, "H@aorov 5¢ karacxevdcat). 

3 W. Helbig of. cit. ii. 437- 

4 E. Maass Die Tagesgitter in Rom und den Provinzen aus der Kultur des Niederganges 


Cc. IL. 14 
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of three standing deities—Volcanus with Minerva at his right hand 
and Mercurius at his left—surmounted by busts representing the 
days of the week1, Volcanus is here possibly a Roman substitute 
for Donar*, Minerva for Holda’, Mercurius for Wodan* In any 
case Volcanus and Minerva patronise arts and crafts, while Mer- 
curius encourages trade. A contrast to these poor efforts is provided 
by the handsome numismatic types of Rome and Romanised Greece, 
Magnificent medallions issued by Antoninus Pius in his own name 





e 


Fig. 130. 


(fig. 13 »)® and in that of his wife Faustina the Elder® portray the 
ambitious scene of Hephaistos forging a thunderbolt for the 
Thunderer’s daughter. She stands before him, her right hand 
outstretched to take the bolt, her left resting on her hip. Behind 


der antiken Welt Berlin 1902 p. 233 f. with figs. 25 (= my fig. 128) and 26 (= my fig. 129), 
Reinach és. Reliefs iii. 526 no. 4, 528 no. 8, Germania Romana Bamberg 1922 p. xvi 
Pl. 53, 3+ 

1 Supra ii. 69 f. 

2 Supra ii. 63 n. 1. But see on the other side G. Wissowa in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
vi. 367. 3 Supra ii. 65, 66 n. 0, 94 De I. 

4 Supra ii. 59, 63 n. 0, 69, g4 Nn. 1, 386 n. 6. 

5 Frohner M€éd. emp. rom. p. 65 f. fig., Cohen Monn. emp. rom.? ii. 388 no. 1156 fig., 
Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 916, Kubitschek Rim. Medatlions Wien 
p- 3 no. 24 pl. 2, Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 18 nos. 77 and 78 (140—143 A.D.) pl. 52, 
18 no. 83 (£55 A.D.) pl. 51, 3 (= my fig. 130). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Medallions p. 12 no. 6 pl. 17, 3, Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 26 
no. 18 pl. 59, 1 ; 
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her we perceive shield, snake, and olive-tree—the zxs¢gnia of the 
Athenian goddess. Another medallion of Antoninus Pius (fig. 131)}, 
followed by imperial coins of Samos*, Thyateira (fig. 132)8, and 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum4, harks back to older models by combining 
the pillar of the Parthénos with the helmet of the ‘Zemnta.’ Yet 
another of Antoninus’ numerous medallions (fig. 133)5 shows Heph- 
aistos holding a hammer and forging a shield on his anvil. Before 
him is a helmet set on a tall cippus, behind him a shield, and in the 
background uplifted on a pedestal the statue of Athena Parthénos. 
Finally, a white paste of the Graeco-Roman period (s. i B.C.—s. i A.D.) 
now at Berlin has the head of Hephaistos eclipsing that of Athena, 
both heads being in profile on disks resembling coins®, 





oo”. 2 


Se wets 


Fig. 133. 





Fig. 131. 


Of greater importance than these artistic variations of a common 
theme is the evidence supplied by definite religious usage. Heph- 
aistos and Athena appear to have had a joint festival, the 
Chalkeia, on the last day of Pyanopsion? at the very beginning of 


1 Frohner Aféd. emp. rom. p. 51 fig., Cohen Monn, emp, rom. ii. 384 f. no. 1144 fig. 
(= my fig. 131). ® Head Hist. num.? p. 606. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Lydia p. 306 pl. 31, 5 (= my fig. 132) Commodus, Hunter 
Cat. Coins ii. 469 no. 14 Commodus, Rasche Lex. Num. xi. 946, 947+ 

4 Imhoof-Blumer Monn, gr. p..292 no. 92 Maximinus, Rasche Lex. Num. xi, 947, 
Head Hist. num.” p. 383. 

6 Fréhner Aéd. emp. rom. p. 63 f. fig., Cohen Monn. emp. rom? ii. 387 f. no. 
1188 fig., Gnecchi Afedag/. Rom. ii. 18 no. 82 (152 A.D.) pl. 52, 7 (=my fig. 133)- 

6 Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 196 no. 4875 pl. 35, G. Winckelmann 
Monumenti antichi inediti Roma 1767 i. 208 ff. (‘Ulisse e Telemaco’ !) pl. 153- 

7 Harpokr. s.v. Xadxefla’...ra Kadxeta éopry wap’ “APnvalos << 77 AOnva (ins. Meur- 
Sius) > dyouérn Tlvaveyravos vy xal vég, xeipdwatt nowy, pddrora 5é xarxeiow, ws pyow 
*Amodddvios 6’ Axapvets (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 313 Miller, Apollonios of Acharnai (c. 100 B.c. 
according to E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Zne. ii. 134 uo. 72) wepl ray "AGHrn- 
ow éoprav frag. 3 (Tresp Frag. gr. Kultschr. p. 99 f.)). Pavddnuos 5¢ ode’ AOnvg gyow 
&yerOar rnv éoprhy &dn’ ‘Hdalorm (Phanodemos (on whom see W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litieratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 110) frag. 22 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 369 Miuiller)). 
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winter!, Apollonios of Acharnai, a writer on Athenian festivals, 
states that the rite was observed by all the craftsmen, especially the 
coppersmiths, of Athens. Souidas remarks that some called it the 
Athenaia, while others described it as a festival of the whole folk? 
It was, he adds, an ancient festival once celebrated by all the people, 
which had come to be viewed as an affair of the artisans only, since 
Hephaistos had wrought bronze in Attike. Phanodemos the 
Atticist even denied that Athena had any part or lot in it®, But 
here, as V. von Schoeffer* points out, he must have been mistaken, 
for this was the day on which the priestesses with the Arrhephérot 
began to weave Athena’s Zép/os®, Moreover, we have no sufficient 


yévparrat 6 kal Mevdvdpw Spiua Xadxela. Souid. s.v, Kadxeia-> copry APhvnow, d tives 
"AGjvara kadodow: of 5¢ Idvinuoy did 7d bwd wdvrwr dyerbar, Xoadxeia dis- éoprh dpxata 
kai Snuddns wadat, vorepov dé bxd pdvww Fyero Tov TexvirGv, Sri 6 “Hgauoros év rH ’Arruy 
Xarxdv eipydoaro. Ears dé vy xal véa Tod IIvaveyrdvos: év 7 xal < al (7s. A.B.C.) > eperat 
wera Tay dppnddpuy tov wéwdov Sidfovrat, Xadxeia ter> éopry wap’ ’A@nvalos «.7.d. (from 
Harpokr. éoc. cét.). Souid. Xadxeta dis is repeated by the e¢. mag. p. 805, 43 ff. and in 
part by Eustath. im Z/. p. 284, 36 f. Harpokr. Xadxeia is transcribed zm extenso by 
Favorin. éex. p. 1854, 27 ff. 

1 See the diagram sugra i. 691 fig. 511. 

2? On the connotation of the word mdvénuos see W. Dittenberger ‘ AIONTZOZ 
AHMOTEAH2’ in Hermes 1891 xxvi. 474 ff. citing Zeus Idvdnuos (Corp. inscr. Alt. 
iii. 1 no. 7, 17 f. [rod Acés r0]d ’EXevdepiov xa rpd|[rob lepod —-— r]of Atos rod Tlavdy[uou]. 
Cp. guasi-autonomous bronze coins of Synnada with ody. head of LEVC TTAN- 
AHMOG, rev. CVNNAAEQN [QNON Mt Persis (?) (Imhoof-Blumer Choix de 





monn. gr pl. 6, 194 (= my fig. 134), td. Monn. gr. p. 413 no. 157, Weber Cat. Coins 
iii, 2 no. 7181 pl. 256) or CVNNA AEQQIN Amaltheia holding infant Zeus with goat 
at her feet (Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 413 no. 158) and imperial bronze coins of 
the sdme town with zev. Zeus enthroned with Nike in right hand and sceptre in left 
(TJIEYCTTANAHMOELYNNAAEQN (rit. Afus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. 399 
no. 39 Domitian (= my fig. 135 from a cast)), ZEVCC TIANAH[MOC] CVNNA- 
AEQL N (Imhoof-Blumer A7veinas. Miinzen i. 294 no. 14 Nerva, now at Berlin), or 
AIA TTIANAHMON CVNNACEICL (sic) (Mionnet Deser. de méd. ant. iv. 368 no. 987 
Nerva) or CY NNAAEICL (a. cézd. and Suppl. vii. 622 no. 593 Nerva, after D. Sestini 
Descrizione di altre medaglie greche del Museo del Signore Carlo d@ Ottavio Fontana di 
Trieste Firenze 1829 iii. 80. For the legend see supra ii. gsof. fig. 842 AIA IAAION 
tAlEIC), Head Hist. num. p. 686). 
- 3 Cp. Poll. 7. 105 Kadxeta éoprh ev ry ’Arrixy ‘Hoatorov iepd. 
4 V. von Schoeffer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 2067. 
5 Souid. s.v. Kadxeta bis (cited supra p. 212 n. 0) =et. mag. p. 805, 46 f. 
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reason to doubt Souidas’ statement that the festival itself was 
sometimes called the Athenaia?, Indeed, a fragmentary inscription 
found on the Akropolis might be held to connect the goddess with 
the Chalkeia2, On the whole we are justified in concluding that 
the festival was common to both deities, but that Hephaistos 
bulked bigger at it than Athena. Ex revanche, in the Erechtheion, 
where Athena Po/ids had the whole of the eastern chamber, Heph- 
aistos was content with a mere altar®, The two obtained full and equal 
recognition in the Hephaisteion on the Market Hill*, at the foot of 
which the coppersmiths plied their trade’. A decree® of the year 
421/0 B.C. concerning the celebration of the Hephaistia mentions the 
sanctuary (?)’ ‘of Hephaistos and Athenaia’ and enacts ‘that the 
Council’ set up ‘the altar for Hephaistos’ and ‘make his’ statue (?)® 


1 Souid. s.v. Kadxeta (cited supra p. 212 n.o). Souidas’ statement is accepted eg. 
by E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Diéct. Ant. i. 1098, A. Schmidt Handbuch der 
griechischen Chronologie Jena 1888 p. 280, Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 314, v- 378 n.>, 
C. Robert in the Gott. gel. Anz. 1899 clxi. 531, P. Stengel Die griechischen Kultusalter- 
timer’ Miinchen 1920 p. 234. It is rejected by V. von Schoeffer in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc, iii. 2067. 

2 Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 2 no. 4416 [--— brép dy dmayyéd[Aover oi — -—- rept rijs Guoias 
Hv €0vov rots Xa[Axelors --—, —Javro dé xal x[.. Bux[.Jas rlas ———, dyabe}i rixer, 5edbyx Oat ret 
Bolvre?, ra ev dyaOd SéxecOat, & pact] yeyorer[at] ev rots ie[pots ols EOvovy ep’ Wyelae Kat 
owrnpliac TAs Te Boudfs xal [Tod Shyou cat waldwy Kal yuvackav] Kal roy ovuppdxwly- érat- 
véoat 5¢ ~-——]w ris Oeod rods éx[t — - — Apxovros kal rov —— ab}r&v Irpa7[b]va[ov— ~~ Kal 
orepavioat| Exacroy aldrav xpvow? crepaven xara Tov vbuov eboeBela]s Evex[ev THs mpds 
Tods Geods kai ptdoriwlas THs els Thy Bolvdyy [kal rdv Sjjuov x.7.d.]. See H. G. Lolling in 
the Sitsungsber. d. Akad. d, Wiss. Berlin 1888 p. 314 no. 6. 

3 Paus. 1. 26. 5 doeAOodar dé elor Bwuol, Hovedévos, ép’ of kat EpexOet Obovow &x Tov 
(so E. Clavier and R. Porson for é rod codd.) pavrevuaros, kal jpwos Botrou, tplros dé 
‘H¢aiorov. The exact position of these altars, which have perished, is unknown. They 
are commonly thought to have stood in the western part of the building: see Sir J. G. 
Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad /oc., but also J. M. Paton The Erechtheum Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts 1927 pp. 484, 491 (locating them ‘in the central room or rooms’). 

fd. ib. p. 484 ff. fig. 206, A—C publishes two thrones for the priest of Boutes (Corp. 
inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 1636=iii no. 302 lepéws | Bodrou) and for the priest of Hephaistos 
(iepéws | ‘H@alorov), which were originally carved from a single block of Pentelic marble 
and are inscribed in lettering of s. iv B.c. The former was found near the Erechtheion; 
the latter has been for some time on the terrace of the Hekatompedon. Whether they 
ever stood in the theatre of Dionysos is doubtful. 

4 Harpokr. s.v. Kod\wveras. 

5 Andok. or. 1. 40, Bekker anecd. i. 316, 23 f. 

8 Corp. inscr. Alt.ino. 46+iv. I. 2 no. 354= J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Grae- 
corum sacrae tino. 12=J/nscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 84. Vv. 17 [..- 05 ee »-]76 hel[palioro 
xal rés "Adevatas [-—-], 38 f. rév 5¢ Boudry roe hepalloro......... T| [a nese ee. cceeeseoee el 
To moeodro he Bode xabbre dv adréle Soxec.....--]- 

7 L. Ziehen of. cit. ii. 54: ‘nescio an sermo fuerit de loco certaminis scribendumque 
Sit éy rou Atepos Tot TO Hedaioro xal.rés’AGevatas.’ E. Reisch in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. 
Inst, 1898 i. 60 had inferred ‘ dass das Fest dem Hephaistos und der Athene gemeinsam galt.’ 

8 L. Ziehen of. cit. ii. 55: Sv. 38 sq. Kirchhoff acute ita refinxit roy 6 Bwpdr rar 
“Hoallora: ipucdrw kal ré&yadua 7d Tod ‘Hdalejrov rocnodrw % Bovdy xrh., quae supple- 
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His statue must be taken to include the whole cult-monument; for 
another decree? has preserved the accounts of a state-commission 
appointed in the self-same year and charged with the duty of 
erecting two statues on a single base in the Hephaistion, which 
statues—it would seem—were completed four years later in 416. 
The accounts specify a great quantity of bronze as purchased for the 





Fig. 136. 


menta etsi universa ratio eorum valde probabilis est, tamen certa non sunt.’ E. Reisch 
foc. cit. p. 61 argues well in support of them. 

1 Corp. inser. Att.i no. 318+A. Wilhelm in the Sizungsber. d. kais. Akad. d. Wiss. 
in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1922 p. 43 pl.+ Corp. inser. Adt.i no. 319 (Roberts—Gardner 
Gk, Epigr. ii. 316 ff. no. 116)=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. i nos. 370, 371- No. 370, 2 émord- 
Tat dyaduarow Js 7d hlepatoriov (list of names). No. 371, 2 ff. xadxds éovéb[e -~- ran- 
avra ——] | xaldexa kal pvat déx{a]. ri[u]é [ro radavro tpi]\dxovra wévre Spaxpal. || xarri- 
repos dovéde és 7d dvOepoly, radavrov] | kal heuirddavrov xal pvat etxoor r[pés xai] | heu- 
pvatov, 73 TddapToy Siaxocloy rp[idx]lovra Spaxpov. tind. vacat || pic Ods rots épyacapévors 7d 
dy[Olenor hux[d] | rev dowlia xal rov werddov rév hi{ar]epor | mpoousaOobévrov. || udduBdos 
Toe dvOéuot Kai Tois Secpots Tov | Ai@ov 76 B&Opo, Kparevral dé5exa, Tiwé. || XovAG Kal dyOpaxes 
6c por[v]Pdo[:]. || rparefay worécavre. || utodds doayaryov7[c] Td [d-y]aduare xai | orécarr: ev 
rot peor. || K.T.A. 
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statues and note that tin was bought for ‘the floral ornament 
(dnthemon) beneath the shield.’ Hence E. Reisch? concludes that the 
statues in question were two bronze effigies of Hephaistos and 
Athena. Further, since a famous statue of Hephaistos, standing and 
so draped as to minimise his lameness, is known to have been made 
for Athens by Alkamenes?, and since Athena with her shield sup- 
ported on a floral ornament is a type existing in several replicas® 
which are held to reflect more or less closely the style of that great 





sculptor, Reisch not unreasonably attributes the whole group to 
him‘. B, Sauer®, accepting these results, goes further and attempts a 
restoration on paper (fig. 136), which may at least give us some notion 
of Alkamenes’ group. Athena thus linked with Hephaistos came 


1 E. Reisch Zoc. cét. p. 56 ff. 

2 Cic. de nat. deor. t. 83, Val. Max. 8. 11. ext. 3. 

3 E.g. the. Athena of the Musée Cherchel (Reisch doc. cet. p. 64 ff. fig. 33), the 
Athena from Crete in the Louvre (id. 2. p. 72 f. fig. 35), the Athena of the Villa 
Borghese (2d. 76. p. 74 ff. fig. 36). 

+ E. Reisch in the Zranos Vindobonensis Wien 1893 p. 21, zd. ‘Athene Hephaistia’ 
in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch, Inst. 1898 i. 55—93 with pl. 3 and figs. 32—38. 

6 B. Sauer Das sogenannte Theseion Leipzig 1899 P- 246 ff. (‘Rekonstruktion’) with 
fig. on p. 250 (= my fig. 136). 
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to be called by the curious! appellation Hephazstia*. In 343/2 B.C. 
Phanodemos son of Diyllos, jealous as ever for the credit of Heph- 
aistos’, proposed a decree* which directed that a certain ‘statue be 
dedicated to Hephaistos and to Athena Hephaistéa’ After this we 
hear no more of the temple-deities for a good five hundred years. 
But they were still there in Pausanias’> time: 


‘Above the Kerameikos and the King’s Portico as they term it is a temple of 
Hephaistos. Knowing the tale told about Erichthonios, | was not surprised to 
find that a statue of Athena stands beside the god; but observing that her statue 
has glaucous eyes I recognised the myth as Libyan. For the Libyans say that 
she is a daughter of Poseidon and the lake Tritonis and that therefore her eyes 
are glaucous like Poseidon’s.’ 


A bronze statue might, as Reisch® suggests, have had eyes inlaid 
with silver; more probably they were of precious stone? or vitreous 


1 E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 8 n. 1: ‘It has been suggested to 
me by Mr G. F. Hill that Athena Hephaestia is a title very difficult to parallel in Greek 
mythology, if the name be derived directly from Hephaestus; such epithets are more 
commonly local in origin, and this one suggests Hephaestia in Lemnos, where there was 
a prominent cult of the goddess, attested by coins, and where she was associated in 
worship with Hephaestus. He further suggests that the famous Athena Lemnia of 
Phidias, whose association with Athenian cleruchs is a mere conjecture, was but another 
form of this Athena Hephaestia. In both alike the goddess was represented in her more 
peaceful aspect, as patroness of art and handicraft. The suggestion of a Lemnian 
association is peculiarly appropriate in a work attributed to Alcamenes, who was himself 
a Lemnian.’ 

A parallel to Athena ‘Hgacorla is Herakles "Hpatos (Hesych. "Hpatov: ‘Hpaxdéa). Cp. 
perhaps Hera Evpwria (supra i. 532). 

2 Hesych. ‘Hgaorla* ’AOnva. cai wbds rijs Antyvov. E. Reisch doc. cit. p. 89 ff. fig. 38 
(= my fig. 137) recognised the appellative on the fragment of a painted terra-cotta pinax 
from Athens, now at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 784 f. no. 2759, 
O. Benndorf Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder Berlin (1868) p. 18 f. pl. 4, 2, Wren. 
Vorlegebl. iii pl. 2. 3), which dates from the latter part of s. v B.c. and is inscnbed 
AOHNAMIA : HPAL IZTIA]. 

3 Supra p. 211. 7. 

4 Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 114, Michel Recueil d’Inscr. gr. no. 100, Luscr. Gr. ed. 
min, i no. 223, Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr3 no. 227: 6, 17 ff. [Ba]vd[dnuos AcJbAdov 


Ouparrddys elev: —— | — ava -— ov édécOar rhv Bovdiy adrix[a mika ~--]ALA..A--| 
~-grov xabért dy adbrots Soxqe &pa[r—-—-] dvabeivar 76 re dya|[Aua—— 7a ‘Hdalorwr xjat 


The AOnvae tHe Hpaorlac- émvyp[dyar de rd Yrppioua 765e cal rods Bovdrleuras warpodev xat 
Tod dhyl[ov nal Src EOucav] ep .Vyetjac xal cwrnpla rijs Bovds cal rod Shyov [rob 
’AOnvalov}. Dittenberger in line 20 restores dvadetva 76 re dyal[Aua rat re ‘Hgaloronr 
tay BolvAlhv? «jal rie’ AOnvas rHe ‘Hdarorlat. 

5 Paus. 1. 14. 6. 8 E. Reisch loc. cit. p. 59. Cp. supra ii. 503 n. 0. 

7 Pheidias made the pupils of Athena Parthénos in precious stone (Plat. Hipp. mat. 
2g0c Tod obv Bvexa, pioet, ob kal 7a péoo Tov dpParhuay édeddvriva elpydoaro, ddAd AlOwa, 
Os olgy 7’ iv Guowryta Tob Abou Tg éhépayre eEevpiy ;), and his pupil Alkamenes may well 
have followed suit. The bronze statuette of a 4éve from Verona (height, without pedestal, 
6 inches) in the British Museum (2rzt. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 17 no. 192 pl.1, A. S. Murray 
Greek Bronzes London 1898 p. 28 pl. 1 Frontispiece, H. B. Walters British Museum: 
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Select Bronzes London 1915 pl. 2 with text), archaistic rather than archaic (Miss G. M. A. 
Richter The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale University Press 1929 p. 137 with 
fig. 523, Miss W. Lamb Greek and Roman Bronzes London 1929 p. 223 pl. 88, a), has 
the pupils of her eyes inlaid with crystals of diamond, though the date of their insertion is 





Fig. 138. 


now regarded as doubtful. I take this opportunity of publishing another small bronze 
(height 6§ inches) in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 175 f. no. g60 
‘Poseidon Hippios’), formerly in the Blacas collection. It represents Poseidon, laureate, 
with a chlamys over his left arm and a horse’s head on his right hand. His left hand may 
have held a trident with the prongs downwards. The pupils of his eyes are garnets. My 
fig. 138 is from a photograph taken for me by Mr W. H. Hayles. See also Plin. wat. hst. 
37. 66 ferunt in ea insula (sc. Cypro) tumulo reguli Hermiae iuxta cetarias marmoreo 
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enamel, One last allusion to Hephaistos and his partner is made 
two hundred and fifty years later by Saint Augustine*, After 
detailing the story of Erichthonios, the reputed child of Hephaistos 
and Athena, he continues: 


‘But it must be admitted that men of learning deny the charge and wholly 
exonerate their gods. They say this fanciful tale arose from the fact that in the 
temple at Athens, which is shared by Hephaistos and Athena, an exposed boy 
was found with a snake coiled about him, The snake signified that he would be 
famous. Accordingly, since the parents were unknown, his discovery in the joint 
temple led to him being called the son of Hephaistos and Athena. Yet,’ adds 
Augustine with a sudden flash of shrewdness, ‘it is the mythical fancy rather than 
the alleged fact that accounts for the child’s name*’ 


There is little doubt that the myth of Erichthonios, whenever 
and wherever it originated, had as early as the fifth century B.C. 
become attached to the Hephaisteion. Variations on the type of 
Athena Hephazstéa represent the goddess with a kindly maternal 
air, either bearing a basket from:which a snake creeps over her 
bosom (fig. 139)4, or dandling the infant on her arm (fig. 140)% 
The myth itself—a crude, not to say ugly, narrative—is told as 
follows by Apollodoros®: 


‘Some state that he (sc. Erichthonios) was a son of Hephaistos and Atthis, 
daughter of Kranaos ; others, that he was a son of Hephaistos and Athena on 
this wise. Athena came to Hephaistos, wanting him to make weapons. But he, 
being forsaken by Aphrodite, fell in love with Athena and began to pursue her. 
Thereupon she fled from him. And he, when he drew near to her with much 


leoni fuisse inditos oculos e smaragdis ita radiantibus etiam in gurgitem, ut territi thynni 
tefugerent, diu mirantibus novitatem piscatoribus, donec mutavere oculis gemmas, #4. 37. 
186 Adadu...oculus (supra i. 569 n. 4). 

1H. Blumner Zechnologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen 
und Romern Leipzig 1884 iii. 209 f., 1887 iv. 330. 2 Aug. de ctv. Det 18. 12. 

3 /d. ib. sed quoniam Minervam virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcanum 
commotum effudisse aiunt semen in terram atque inde homini nato ob eam causam tale 
inditum nomen. Graeca enim lingua &pis contentio, xa terra est, ex quibus duobus 
compositum vocabulum est Erichthonius. 

* A statue from Crete in the Louvre (no. 847). Height 1-42™. The back, the left 
arm, etc. are unfinished. See further P. Jamot ‘Minerve 4 la ciste’ in the Monuments 
grecs publiés par l’ Association pour l’encouragement des Etudes grecques en France Nos. 
21—22 18y3—1894 pp. 17—39 with heliogravure pl. 12, Reinach Ré&. Stat. ii. 275 no. 2, 
E. Reisch in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1898 i. 55 fig. 32 (head in profile), 72 f. 
fig. 35 (after Jamot), E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 6 ff. fig. 2 (=my 
fig. 139). 

5 A statue from Frascati at Berlin (Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 37 no. 72 fig. (= my 
fig. 140)). Height 1-82™, Italian marble. Restored: head, neck, right arm with shoulder, 
Gorgéneion; also the child’s head and arms with the upper part of his body. See Clarac 
Mus. de Sculpt. iii. 186 pl. 462 ¢, fig- 8888, J. J. Bernoulli Veber die Minerven-Statuen 
Basel 1867 p. 21. 

5 Apollod. 3. 14. 6, paraphrased also by Tzetz. 22 Lyk. A/. 111. 
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Fig. 140. 


Fig. 139- 
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ado (for he was lame), attempted to consort with her. But she, being a chaste 
virgin, would not brook it, and he dropped his seed on the leg of the goddess. In 
disgust thereat she wiped off the seed with wool and flung it on the earth. So 
as she fled and the seed fell upon the earth Erichthonios was born. 


This narrative, as appears from a scholion on the //ad, was drawn 
from the Hekale of Kallimachos* Its far-fetched etymology is 
characteristic of the Alexandrine school. An older version, which 
involves a somewhat less fantastic étymon, is attributed by Erato- 
sthenes® to Euripides*, who certainly had leanings toward sophistic 
mythology: 


‘With regard to the birth of Erichthonios, Euripides tells the following tale. 
Hephaistos being in love with Athena was minded to unite with her. But she 
turned her back upon him and, choosing rather to keep her virginity, hid herself 
in a certain spot of Attike®, which they say was called after him Hephaisteton. 
He, thinking to master her by assault, was struck by her spear and let drop his 
desire, the seed falling on the earth. Therefrom, they say, was born a child, who 
for this reason was called Erichthonios.’ 


The three derivations of the name Zrichthonios, which connected it 
successively with éros ‘love, ¢rion ‘wool, and és ‘strife, are of 
course all wrong’. But their very variety proves that they are not 
an essential element in the tale. It existed before them; for one of 
the scenes represented by Bathykles the Magnesian on the throne 
of Apollon at Amyklai is described by Pausanias as ‘Athena fleeing 
from Hephaistos, who is pursuing her®’ Bathykles made the throne 


1 Schol. A. D. Zé. 2. 547- 

2 Kallim. frag, 61 Schneider. The sequel is preserved on a wooden tablet among the 
papyti of the Archduke Rainer in the Royal Library at Vienna (T. Gomperz in the 
Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer Wien 1897 vi. 9 f. 
col. 2, 2 ff.=Kallim. Hekale frag. 1. 2 Mair, cp. J. U. Powell—E. A. Barber Mew 
Chapters in the History of Greek Literature Oxford 1921 p. 103). 

3 Pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 13 Aéyee 5 cat Edpertins wepl ris yerécews abrod rov 
Tpbroy rotrov: “Hdacrov épacbévra A@nvas Bovdrco Oar adry pryivat, Tis 6¢ door pepopévys 
Kai Thy wapGevlay paddov alpoupévyns & tut Téxy THs Arrexis xpvwrrecOat, dv Aéyovar kat 
dx’ éxelvou mpocayopev0ivat ‘Hpatoretov (so F. C. Matthiae, followed by A. Olivieri, for 
“Hoacroy codd. C. G. Heyne cj. Hgalortov or ‘Hgaicrov): 8 (C. Robert cj. Ser 
A. Nauck cj. 6 3) détas adriy kparhcew Kal éribeuevos wAnyels Uw abris TE Sbpart ddiKe 
rip émduplav, hepopévns els Thy yiv ris omopas: ef qs yeyerqrOar rAéyous. maida, ds éx 
tobrou KpyPdrros éxAHOn, x.T.A- 

4 Eur. frag. 925 Nauck* af. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 13, cp. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 13; 
schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 394, 20 ff. Eyssenhardt, Tertull. de spectac. 9. 

5 Supra p. 94 f. 

6 J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 441 would identify the spot as 
Marathon on the strength of Nonn. Dzon. 27. 317 ff. xal ob, TeXeoovydvou pidomdpieve 
vupple Talys, | hpeuders, “Hpaore, cat obx ddéyers Mapaddvos, | #xe Geds dyduou ydusor 
oédas; 7 Supra p. 181 n. 1. 

8 Paus. 3. 18. 13 kal’ A@nva dudxavra dropet-youcd éorw Hpacrop. 
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perhaps in the middle of the sixth century B.C.1, perhaps rather in 
its last quarter?, and we have here either—as C. Robert® suggested 
—the record of an ancient Ionic myth concerning Hephaistos’ love 
for Athena or—as L. Malten* contends—the first appearance of 
the Attic myth in which Erichthonios figured as the earthborn 
offspring of Hephaistos’ frustrate desire. Bathykles’ design cer- 
tainly included Hephaistos and Athena; but it hardly justifies us 
in inferring the Erichthonios-sequel. Athena pursued by Heph- 
aistos was a sixth-century motif, which seems for some time to 
have existed independently and later to have been supplemented 
by the episode of Erichthonios. Thus an early red-figured amphora 
from Bologna (fig. r41)® has on the one side Athena pursued by 
Hephaistos, on the other a bearded male with a long sceptre— 
presumably Zeus. But Lucian describes a picture in which ‘He- 
phaistos in love is pursuing Athena, she is fleeing from him, and 








Fig. 141. 


1 Frazer Pausanias iii. 351. 

2 C. Robert in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 136, L. Malten in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1909 xii. 425, 446. D. S. Robertson in his admirably careful work 4 Handbook of Greek 
& Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 105 says ‘probably in the second half of the 
sixth century B.C.’ 

3 C, Robert Joc. cit. iii. 130 no. (20). So too E. Reisch in the Jahresh, d. oest. arch. 
Inst. 1898 i. 83, B. Sauer Das sogenannte Theseion Leipzig 1899 p- 57, J. Escher-Biirkli 
in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. vi. 441, O. Gruppe in the Bert, philol. Woch. Dez. 19, 1908 
p. 1598. 

4 L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 349- 

5 A, Zannoni GH Scavi della Certosa dt Bologna Bologna 1876 p. 353 pl. 102, 5 (shape 
of ‘anforetta’), 6 (obverse), 7 (reverse) (of which, 6 and 7 = my fig. 141). Obv.: Hephais- 
tos, clad in a chlamfs, pursues Athena, who is wearing her azgés and. holds her spear in 
the right hand, her helmet in the left. Rev.: a bearded male figure (‘Giove?’) standing 
to the right with a long staff or sceptre. 
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from his pursuit Erichthonios is born’. Elsewhere he insists that 
the pantomime must be familiar with the whole range of Attic 
mythology—<all that is told of Athena, all that is told of Hephaistos 
and Erichthonios®,” etc. The attempt of Hephaistos on Athena 
might no doubt shock those who worshipped the Virgin goddess, 
and that sufficiently accounts for the evasive versions of Euripides? 
and Kallimachos*. But mythological apologists had facile answers 
to all questionings. Athena had been given to Hephaistos but had 
vanished at the critical moment®. Athena was Hephaistos’ reward 
for freeing Hera from the magic throne that he had made*, Athena 
was the price paid by Zeus to Hephaistos for his manufacture of 
the thunderbolt’, or for his services in cleaving the celestial head®. 


1 Loukian. de domo 27 ¢ira pera ravrny Gddn AOnva, ob Aidos atryn ye adda ypagph 
warw: "Hpaoros abrhvy dubxer épav, 7} 5¢ pev-yer, Ka THs Sudtews "EpcyOdrios yl-yverat. 

2 Loukian. de salt, 39 xai 60a wept’ AOnvas Kal dca wept ‘Hdalorou xa ’BprxPoviov, 
KT 3 Supra p. 220. 4 Supra p. 218 ff. 

® Amelesagoras (on whom see sugra p. 157 n. 9) frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 22 Miiller) 
ap. Antig. hist. mir. 12 ono yap ‘Adalorw sobelons rijs "AOqvas ovyxaraxdiOeioay 
adriy apavicbfva, tov 5¢“Hoatorov els yiv weobvra mpotecOar 7d omdpya, Thy de viv 
barepov abrg dvadobvat "Epix Poriov, x.7.d. (cited zzfra p. 237 n. 5). 

® Hyg. fad. 166 Vulcanus Iovi c[a]eterisque diis solia aurea (so J. Scheffer for soleas 
aureas cod. F. T. Muncker cj. also se//as aureas) ex (J. Perizonius cj. zexa) adamante cum 
fecisset, Iuno cum sedisset subito in aére pendere coepit. quod cum ad Vulcanum missum 
esset, ut matrem quam ligaverat solveret, iratus quod de coelo praecipitatus erat negat se 
matrem ullam habere. quem cum Liber pater ebrium in concilio (B. Bunte cj. concilium) 
deorum adduxisset, pietati negare non potuit: tum optionem a Iove accepit, si quid ab iis 
petiisset, impetraret. tunc ergo Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulca- 
num Minervam petere in coniugium. qua re impetrata in thalamum cum venisset, Minerva 
monitu Jovis virginitatem suam armis defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eius quod in 
terram decidit natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit; quem Erichthonium 
ideo nominarunt, quod és Graece certatio dicitur, x@uv autem terra dicitur. etc. 

7 Fulgent. myth. 2. 11 Vulcanus cum Iovi fulmen efficeret, ab Love promissum accepit 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. ille Minervam in coniugium petivit; Iuppiter imperavit 
ut Minerva armis virginitatem defendisset. dumque cubiculum introirent, certando 
Vulcanus semen in pavimentum iecit ; unde natus est Erictonius (erzcthonius codd. R. D.G.) 
[cum draconteis pedibus (only in cod. Marc.)]; eris enim Grece certamen dicitur, ctonus 
vero terra nuncupatur. etc. Cp. Serv. zz Verg. ec/. 4. 62 and georg. 3. 113, Myth. Vat. 1. 
128, 2. 37, 2. 40, 3. 10. 3. 

8 Et. mag. p. 371, 35 ff. bri 6 Levs Bovddpevos aroxujoa: x rod éyxepddou abrovd ri 
"AOnvav édetro cuvepyod Tob wAhiovTos Thy Kepardhy tva aroxujon (so F. Sylburg for droxund7 
codd.): xat 3h Adyous rporgpéper r@ ‘Hopalory repl rovrov, 6 6” Haacoros ovx dddws ef Aero 
oxloa: Thy Kedarhy rod Ards, el uh Thy yevvwpévny drarapbevedca: Kai Avéoyero 6 Lets. 
kat AaBow Thy BourdAfya réurer Thy Keparhy adtod, cal étépyera 7’ AOqva, Kal eredluxer 
abtay 6 Hoaoros wa auvyyervnrat- xat emidiuxwy dreorépunver els Toy unpdv ris’ AOqvas’ 
h 68 "Ana daBotoa Enov diduate 7d oréppa xal epppey ev ry yr Kal éyévero ex rhs vis 
xat Tod éplou dvOpwmros Spaxovrémous, bs éxadretro "Epix Obvios dd rob éplov xat ris xPoves 
AaBav 7d Svoua To¥ro=Nonnos Abbas zz Greg. Naz. ¢. Julian. 2. 27 (xxxvi. 1050 Migne) 
printed as Agpend. narr. 3 p. 359, 24 ff. Westermann= Eudok. viol. 1°. The theme is 
first handled by Loukian. dial. deor. 8 Gore, 5 Led, palwrpd por drbdos éyyvioas 759 
abrhy., «.7.r. 
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Such explanations are the expiring efforts of the mythopoeic mind; 
but at least they imply that there was something to be explained. 
And that something was the startlingly blasphemous, but ancient, 
orthodox, and wholly irrepressible, conviction that Hephaistos was 
the mate of Athena. 

Now the pairing of Hephaistos with Athena has often been 
regarded as a mere juxtaposition of two deities drawn together by 
their common patronage of the arts and craftst. And doubtless that 
community of interest did much to strengthen their union. But the 
root of the matter goes deeper. When we remember that the grouping 
together of these two occurs already in Homeric verse* and Hesiodic 
myth’, that it is attested by the ancient pandemic festival of the 
Chalkeia‘, that it produced the Hephaisteion®, one of the noblest 
fifth-century buildings of Athens‘, and finally that the cult-statues 
of Hephaistos and Athena Hephazstéa, in all probability the work of 
Alkamenes’, were there worshipped side by side for more than half 
a millennium &, it becomes increasingly difficult toresist theimpression 
that in the remote prehistoric past Hephaistos and Athena were 
simply husband and wife®. 


1 See e.g. Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 119 f., F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 1991, Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 377 (a more cautious statement: ‘his 
association in Attica with Athena, which may have been devised originally to connect 
some prominent tribe that worshipped him with the national religious polity, was regarded 
as the natural fellowship of the divinities of art’). 

2 Supra p. 200 f. 3 Supra p. 201. 4 Supra p. 211 ff. 5 Supra p. 213 f. 

6 The identification of the ‘Theseion’ with the Hephaisteion, first mooted by D. Sour- 
meles ’Arrixdé? Athens 1863 p. 165 ff. and P. Pervanoglu ‘Das Hephaesteion in Athen’ in 
Philologus 1868 xxvii. 660—672, was better founded by H. G. Lolling in the Wachr. d. kin, 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 p. 17 ff. and B. Sauer Das sogenannte 
Theseion Leipzig 1899 pp. 11 f., 255 ff., and is now the almost universally accepted 
opinion (W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen Miinchen 1905 p. 325 n. 4, Gruppe Myth. Lit. 
1908 p. 507 f., Farnell Czéts of Gk. States v. 378). H. Koch and E. v. Stockar, after a 
thorough examination of thé ‘Theseion’ and its sculptures, would refer the extant 
building to the decade 450--440 B.c. (Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1928 xliii Arch, 
Anz. pp. 706—721 with 8 figs., summarised in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv- 174 f.). 
D. S. Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 pp. 118, 
328 dates it ¢c. 428 B.c. 

7 Supra p. 215. 8 Supra p. 218. 

® This has been seen with varying degrees of clearness by many scholars, e.g. O. Jahn 
Archdologische Aufsdtze Greifswald 1845 p. 60 ff., F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der 
Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 208, cad. Jndogermanische Volksglaube Berlin 1885 p. 122 f., 
A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2064, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 27 £., A. R. van der 
Loeff De ludis Eleusiniis Lugduni-Batavorum 1903 p. 54, E. Petersen Die Burgtempel 
der Athenaia Berlin 1907 p. 89, E. Fehrle Die hultische Keuschheit im Altertum Giessen 
1gto p. 188 f. 

Ancient systematisers declared that the first Apollon was the son of Hephaistos by 
Athena (Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 55 Vulcani item complures: primus Caelo natus, ex quo et 
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My own opinion—if I may be allowed to state it with dogmatic 
brevity—is this. The Akropolis at Athens was originally called 
Athéne,a place-name comparable with the pre-Greek Mykéne, Palléne, 
Mityléne, Priéne, etc’, The old singular A¢héne, thanks to its loca- 
tival form *Azthenat, gave rise to the new plural Ashénai, just as 
Mykéne came to be replaced by Mykénai or Thébe (Thebaigenés) by 
Thébai*. The goddess was named Athéne like the rock, because at 
the outset she was the rock, a mountain-mother of the usual Anato- 
lian sort. In classical times her motherhood, at first perhaps 
compatible with renewed virginity®, had passed into perpetual 
maidenhood. But the Elean women, tenacious of archaic beliefs4, 
when their land was bereft of men, prayed that they might conceive 
so soon as they met their husbands, and on their prayer being heard 


Minerva Apollinem eum, cuius in tutela Athenas antiqui historici esse voluerunt, Clem. Al. 
protr. 2, 28. 3 p. 21, 5 f. Stahlin val why ’AwddAdwva 6 wev "Apiororédys wpGrov ‘Hpalorov 
kat’ AOnvias (évrab0a 5h obxért wapBévos 7 AOnva), Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 14 sed et Minervae, 
inquiunt, ...quinque sunt, ex quibus prima non virgo, sed ex Vulcano Apollinis procreatrix, 
Lyd. de mens. 4. 86 p. 135, 8 £. Wiinsch “Hoaoro réccapes- rpiros Obpavod xal ‘Hyépas, 
warhp’Awd\Awvos rod ’APqvalwy dpxryérov, 4. 142 p. 164, 7 f. Wiinsch ’Aokdymol zpeis 
Aéyouras yevésAar’ mpGros’Améddwvos Tod ‘H@alarou, bs éedpe yjdnv. There is confusion 
in Firm. Mat. 16, 1 quinque Minervas fuisse legentibus nobis tradit antiquitas. una est 
Vulcani filia, quae Athenas condidit, etc.). The passage from Clement is printed as Aristot. 
JSrag. 183 in Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 190 Miller. Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 994 speaks of the 
author as ‘ Aristotelis nescio cujus.’ V. Rose 4réstoteles pseudepigraphus Lipsiae 1863 p.617 
suspects a mistake for Aristokles of Rhodes (second half of s. i B.c.: see G. Wentzel in 
Pauly—Wissowa £eal-Enc. ii. 935 f.). But see now R. Miinzel Quaestiones mythographicae 
Berlin 1883 p. 20, W. Michaelis De origine indicis deorum cognominum Berlin 1898 
p. 47f., R. Hirzel in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1896 p. 309 n. 3. 

1 P, Kretschmer in Glotta 1921 xi. 277, Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel. p. 419. 

2 So K. F. Johansson in the Bettrdge zur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1888 
xiii. 111 ff. followed by K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik® Minchen 1890 p. 122- 
Particular points are criticised by L. Grasberger Studien 2u den griechischen Ortsnamen 
Wiirzburg 1888 p. 147 ff. and F. Solmsen in the Zestschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachfor- 
Schung 1893 xxxii. 521 n. 1, while A. Thumb in K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatih* 
Miinchen 1913 p. 267. pronounces the whole contention ‘sehr unsicher.’ But the principle 
seems sound and is of wide application. Examples near at hand are Coton (W. W. Skeat 
The Place-Names of Cambridgeshire Cambridge 1901 p. 8: probably ‘A. S. cotum, dative 
pl. of cot, a cottage...the prep. zt (at the) being understood’) and Newnham (id, tb. p. 22 
and J. B. Johnston Zhe Place-Names of England and Wales London 1915 p. 380 f.: ‘an 
O.E. dat., ‘at the new home”’). 

3 Hera recovered her virginity every year by bathing in the spring Kanathos near 
Nauplia (Paus. 2. 38. 2 with Sir J. G. Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad /0c.). 
It was perhaps with the same intention that the Argive women once a year took the image 
of Athena and the shield of Diomedes (Pad/ddion) to the river Inachos and washed them 
there (Kallim. davacr. Pail. 1 ff. with schol. on lines 1 and 37). On the Athenian Plynteria 
as implying a lepds yduos of Athena see the important discussion by E. Fehrle Die kultische 
Keuschheit im Altertum Giessen 1910 pp. 171—177. P. Saintyves Les Vierges Mores et 
les Naissances Miraculeuses Paris 1908 pp. 1—280 ignores the topic. 

4 Cp. supra ii. 823 n. 1 (Plout. guaestt. Gr. 36). 


Plate XXVIII 





Votive relief in island marble, found on the Akropolis at Athens: 
a husband, with his wife and three children, brings a sow for 
sacrifice to Athena. 


See page 225 2. 1. 
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founded a sanctuary of Athena Méter*. And at Athens, though 
Athena was Parthénos, yet even in the Parthenon her cult-image 
with its snakes and its pillar was, as we have seen’, distinctly 


1 Paus. 5. 3. 2. Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 303 comments: ‘Athena Marnp need 
mean little more than Athena the nurse or fosterer of children, just as the nurses who 
reared the infant Zeus in Crete were worshipped under the name of M*repes> 
(PDiod. Sic. 4. 79).’ But see K. B. Stark in the Mem. d. Inst. 1865 ii. 243—275 and 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1206 n. 2, who cite Nonn. Dion. 48. 951 ff. (Dionysos entrusts 
the babe Bakchos or Iakchos, one of the twins borne him by Aura, to Athena as nurse) 
RaPioy dé puv byY50e Sidpor | vimiov eicére Baxxov érdvupov via roxfjos | ’ATOlde pvorurdryp 
wapaxdrOero Baxxos Abiwvy, | Riva rarmdtovra: Ged dé yaw evdo vyod | Taddas dvuppetry 
Oeodéyyon dékaro xédmw- | ward dé pagdy dpeke, Tov Ecwace pobvos "HpexGevs, | abroxiry 
ardfovra vdGov yhatyos Supaxe pate and Dion Cass. 59. 28 (Caligula named Caesonia’s 
daughter Drusilla) é re 7d Kameridov dvipyarye kal és rd Tod Aids yovara ws xal maida atrod 
odcav dvdOnxe, kal ri AOnvg TiOnvetcbar mapyyyoncev. An Etruscan statuette of a winged 
Athena carries a naked infant (infra § 9 (h) ii (A)). 

H. von Prott’s dictum in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 87 ‘Die Akropolis-Athena ist 
Meter, ihr Opfertier eine trichtige Sau’ is justified by an early (first quarter of s. v B.C.) 
votive relief of island marble, found to the east of the Parthenon (G. Dickins Catalogue of 
the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1912 i. 118 ff. no. 581 fig., B, Staes in the ’E¢. ’Apx. 
1886 pp. 179—182 pl. 9, Collignon Hist. de la Sculft. gr. i. 380 f. with fig. 196, Perrot— 
Chipiez Hést. del’ Art viii. 618 ff. with fig. 314, E. Pfuhl in the Atk. Afitth. 1923 xlviii. 
132—136 fig. 4), in which a family of husband, wife (pregnant), and three children (one 
holding a round object, perhaps a disk or dotdiov) bring a sow (Farnell Cults of Gk. States 
i. 290, P. Baur in Phélologus 1899—1901 Suppl. viii. 484, 499, O. Walter Beschreshung 
der Reliefs im Kleinen Akropolismuseum in Athen Wien 1923 p. 34 f. no. 48, cp. p. 7of. 
no. 120 (?)) for sacrifice to an archaistic Athena (helmet carved, crest painted). K. Lehmann- 
Hartleben ‘Athena als Geburtsgéttin’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1926 xxiv. 19—28 fig. 1 
(=my pl. xxviii)—an interesting article to which my attention was drawn by Mr A. D. 
Nock—concludes: ‘Es handelt sich also offenbar um einen Bittgang fiir eine bevor- 
stehende Geburt.’ O. Weinreich 2d. p. 28 acutely suggests that the ‘foolish stories’ told by 
Euhemeros and Varro with regard to the proverb &s rh "A@nvay, sus Minervam (Fest. 
p. 310 4 18 ff. Miller, p. 408, 14 ff. Lindsay) in reality gave the atrioy for a pig-sacrifice 
to Athena. 

In this connexion it may ‘be noticed that Niket. Chon. 3598 p. 739 Bekker says of 
a colossal statue in the. Forum of Constantine at Constantinople—a statue almost certainly 
to be identified with the Bronze Athena of Pheidias (W. Gurlitt ‘Die grosse eherne Athena 
dés. Plieidias’ in Analecta Graeciensia Graz, 1893 pp. 101—121. Z contra S. Reinach in 
the Fev. Et. Gr. 1907 Xx. 399—417)—elxe 82 Kdwl rots orépvas dpObrerGov dy mocktrov 
alpdades érévoupa.. Athena is dp@érir@os in many archaising reliefs and vase-paintings 
(e.g. supra pl. xxviii, E. Schmidt Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom Minchen 
1922 pl. 8, 1—3; pl. 9, 3, Aon. d. Inst. x pls. 478, 47¢, 47e, 47£, 472, 48, 48a), markedly 
so on certain large flat gems of the Augustan period—where however her full breast is 
a late Aphroditesque modification rather than an early maternal trait ((1) a sardonyx at 
Florence (Reinach Pierres gravées p- 61 no. 55, 1 pl. 61, Furtwaingler 4uz. Genemen i pl. 39, 
29 (=my fig. 144 from a cast), ii, 188 (‘Der Kopf ist ohne Helm’ is wrong; the helmet 
imitates chevelure), Lippold Gemmen p. 170 (same mistake) pl. 21, 9: (2) a brown sard 
formerly in the Marlborough collection (Reinach Pierres gravées p. 117 no. 6 pl. 113, 
Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 65, 24 (=my fig. 145), ii. 300)). 

2 Supra p. 189. Note also the part played by the priestess, apparently impersonating 
the goddess, at Athens (Souid. s.v. alyls:...9 d& tépera "AO4qvnae Thy lepay alylda Pépovea 
apos Tas veoydpous elopxero= Zona. lex. 5.v. alyls-...4 58 tépeca ’APhunae Thy lepay alyléa 
gépoven, rods veoydpous elohpxero, cp. Plout. cent. 2. 21 not. crit. [h yotv] ipeta ray lepay 


c, U1. 15 
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reminiscent of a ‘Minoan’ mother-goddess, Indeed, when Alexander 
the Great struck his magnificent gold coins (figs. 142, 143)? showing 
the head of Athena with a coiled snake on its helmet, we may detect 
a last unconscious echo of the Cretan goddess with a snake twined 
about her head-dress. What the name Athéve actually meant, we 
do not know and it is idle to guess. But if any reliance may be 
placed on Kretschmer’s ingenious comparisons’, the word was 
Pelasgian or Tyrsenian and probably hailed from Asia Minor. 





Fig. 144. Fig. 145. 


Hephaistos too appears to have been Pelasgian or Tyrsenian, 
The two chief centres of his worship on Greek soil were admittedly 
Lemnos and Athens, both at one time in Pelasgian occupation. 


alyléa ’A@hvyo. pépovea dyelpe [ard ris dxporbrews] dptauévy mpds Td lepd (so cod. B; 
words in square brackets added from cod. A)): se#frai. 14 n. I. 

1 Hunter Cat. Coins i. 296 ff. nos. 4—7 pl. 21, 2 déstdtera, nos. 8—22, 24—35 pl. 21, 
3f. statéres, no. 36f. pl. 21, 5 quarter-statéves, McClean Cat. Coins i. 51f. no. 3404 
pl. 125, 1 distdteron, nos. 3405—3408 pl. 125, 2—5 statéres, no. 3410f. pl. 125, 7f. 
quarter-statéres, Weber Cat. Coins ii. 57 ff. nos. 2073—2078, 2080 pl. 79 statéres, nos. 
2072, 2079 pl. 79 quarter-statéres, G. F. Hill Atstorical Greek Coins London 1906 
p. 103 ff. no. 58 pl. 7 statér. Figs. 142 and 143 are from specimens in my collection. 

Flunter Cat. Coins i. 298 no. 23 and McClean Cat. Coins i. 52 no. 3409 pl. 125, 6 
statéres have a griffin in place of the serpent. Head Hist. num.” p. 226 says ‘serpent, 
griffin, or sphinx.’ 

2 Supra p. 191 n. 8, 
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Herodotos}, quoting Hekataios?, tells how the Pelasgians, who had 
built the wall round the Akropolis at Athens, on being driven out 
by the Athenians went and settled in Lemnos. And Thoukydides® 
in his description of the Chalcidian peninsula Akte says: ‘Most of 
the inhabitants are Pelasgians, belonging to the Tyrsenians who 
once dwelt in Lemnos and Athens, together with Bisaltai, Krestones, 
and Edones,’ I agree, therefore, with L. R. Farnell* who in 1909 
expressed himself as follows: ‘It is a reasonable hypothesis...that 
the presence and prominence of Hephaistos in Attica and Lemnos 
is due to the settlement of a Pelasgic population in those localities.’ 
A. Fick® in the same year had independently reached the same 
conclusion: ‘Hephaistos from first to last belongs to the pre-Greek 
Pelagonian-Pelasgian-Tyrsenians. Centres of his cult are Lemnos 
and Attike....His name Héphaistos too is certainly Pelasgian.’ 
Further, I accept the common view that Hephaistos was essentially 
a fire-god. When Agamemnon and the Greek leaders sacrificed an 
ox to Zeus, Homer® relates how— 


Piercing the entrails with spits they held them over Hephaistos. 


This is no late rhetorical trope’ or academic allegory, but an early 
animistic usage®, It meets us again rather unexpectedly in Aris- 


1 Hat. 6. 137 with the critical analysis of J. L. Myres in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1907 
xxvii. 201 f. 
2 Hekat. frag. 362 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 29 Miiller) =/rag. 127 (Frag. gr. Hist. i, 24 
Jacoby). 
8 Thouk. 4. 109 with J. L. Myres in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1907 xxvii. 204 f. 
4 Farnell Cults of Gk. States v. 388 f. 
5 A. Fick Hattiden und Danubier in Griechenland Gottingen 1909 p. 46 cited supra 
Pp. Igt Nn. o 
6 Tl. 2. 426 omddyxva & dp’ dumrelpavres trelpexov ‘Hoaicrao. 
7 Apollon. dex. Hom. p. 85, 11 ff. Bekker “Hoatoros-...éri 5€ rod mupbs ‘omdd-yxva 
& Ap durelpayres trrelpexov ‘Hpataroco’: 6 d€ rpbros perwvupla, Hesych. s.v.”"Hpaoros-... 
dré 5& perwpypuxds +d wip. Later examples (Archil. frag. 12 Bergk*=12 Hiller—Crusius 
=10 Diehl, Soph. Anz. 123, 1006 f., Kallim. (?) frag. axon. 84 Schneider af. et. mag. 
P- 241, 55 ff., etc.) are collected by L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. viii. 329. 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1931 i. 20 is in- 
adequate: ‘Wenn Hephaistos schon in der Ilias B 426 metonymisch fiir Feuer gesagt 
wird, so ist er kein hellenischer Gott, iibrigens auch eigentlich nicht das Feuer, sondern 
der Schmied, der es zu seiner Kunst braucht.’ 
58 Emped. frag. 98 Diels followed by Zenon frag. 111 Pearson=169 von Arnim af. 
Min, Fel. Oct. 19. 10 cited supra i. 29 n. 4, Chrysippos frag. 1076 von Arnim af. Philo- 
dem. repl evoeBeias 12 (H. Diels Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 546 b 20f.), Chry- 
sippos frag. 1079 von Arnim a. Philon. de provid. 2. 41 p. 76 Aucher, and many later 
writers: see L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 338 ff. (‘Allegorische und 
natursymbolische Mythendeutung’). 
® P. Cauer Grunafragen der Homerkritik® Leipzig 1923 p- 351 ‘So ist prdk ‘Apalorao 
..nicht die dem Hephistos heilige Flamme, sondern die Flamme, in der Hephistos 
selbst brennt’ etc. 


15—2 
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totle’s! treatise on meteorology. The philosopher compares thunder 
to ‘the crackle heard in the flame, which some call Hephaistos 
laughing, others Hestia, others again their threatening.’ Hephaistos, 
then, was ordinary fire, the fire that burns and crackles on the 
hearth. He was also the jet of flaming gas that leaps like a fountain 
from the rocky vent. For not only did such jets give rise to the 
Lycian place-names Hephaistion, Hephaistia, or the Mountains of 
Hephaistos?, but the lambent flame was worshipped as the very 
god. L. Malten® justly lays stress on the well-informed words of 
Maximus Tyrius‘: ‘For the Lycians Olympos sends up fire, not 
like that of Aitne, but peaceful and mild; and this fire is at once 
the place and the object of their cult.’ It must not, however, be 
forgotten that earthly fire was commonly conceived as stolen or 
fallen from heaven’, Hesiod, Aischylos, and others speak of Pro- 
metheus’ theft®. Homer tells how Hephaistos, flung from heaven by 
Zeus because he had dared to help Hera, fell on Lemnos and was 
there tended by the Sinties’, or how after his fall (due to. the 
unkindness of his mother who wanted to conceal her lame offspring) 
he was hidden for nine years in a hollow cave by Eurynome and 
Thetis®. The descent of Hephaistos on Lemnos gave curative 


1 Aristot. meteor. 2. 9 369 29 ff. ylverac 8°} whyyy Tov abrov TpdTov, ws wapeckdoa 
pelfove puxpdy was, TY ev TH proyl ywoudry Wodw, bv Kadodow ol wey Tov “Hpaicrov 
yerav, ol 6¢ rhy “Eotiay, ol & drevtty roirwr. 

2 Supra ii. g72 n. 1. 

3 L. Malten in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exnc. viii. 319, 328, zd. in the Jahrb. d. hats. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1912 xxvii. 237. 

4 Max. Tyr. diss. 8. 8 Diibner Auxlos 6”Odvgmos wip éxdidoi, obx Spotov TH Airvaly, 
aN’ elpnvixdy kal cipperpov: Kal éoriy adrois 7d wip ToiTo Kal tepdv Kal dyahua. 

5 See eg. A. Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks* Gittersloh 1886 
passim, C. Swainson The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 
pp. 16f. (robin), 42 and 124 (wren), P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 iii. 
156f. (wren, robin, lark), 159 (swallow), O. Schrader in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 39b, E. Hammarstedt in M. Ebert Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte Berlin 1925 iii. 279. 

8 Supra i. 323 f. 

7 Zl. 1. 590 ff., cp. Val. Flacc. 2. 87 ff., Apollod. 1. 3. 6, Loukian. de sacrif. 6, Myth. 
Vat. 1. 128, 2. 37, 2. 40, 3. 10. 4, ab. Anth. Pal. 15. 26. 8 (Dosiadas) warpdppirros | 
Perhaps warpéppurvos cod. points to a compound of warpo- with pixvés, cp. he AP. 317 
mats éuds “Hpaoros, pixvos rédas. 

8 Jl. 18. 394 ff. Cp. the refuge of Dionysos as described by Eumel. frag. 10 Kinkel 
ap. schol. a.D. Z/. 6. 131 wapp-yevbuevoy be abrdv els thy Opdxnv AvKodpyos 6 Apiayros 
umjoas "Hpas wloe, pbwm dwedavver abrov ris yas xal xaddwrerar abrod Kal rOv reOqvav’ 
ériyxavov yap airy cvvopydtovca. Oenrddrw 2 éAavvdpevos pdoriy Tov Deby Ermevde 
Ttywwphoacba. 6 dé bmd déous ets rH Oddaccay xaradiver, kai bard Oérid0s brohapPdverar 
xat Eipuvéuns. 6 ody Avxotpyos ok ducOl SuocreBioas Ebwke Thy é& avOpwruv Skyy: 
apypéon yap mpos Too Ards rov bpOarpdr. ris loroplas woddol éuvfoOnoav, mporryoupévws 
62 6 thy Eipwrlav remounxas Hopndos. 
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properties to the soil. Dioskorides? of Anazarbos, a contemporary 
of the elder Pliny, states that Lemnian earth was obtained from 
a tunnel in a marshy spot, mixed with goat’s blood, moulded, 
stamped with the image of a goat, and hence called the goat’s seal. 
It was drunk in wine as an antidote to poisons, and it countered 
the bites of poisonous creatures. Certain persons used it also in 
religious rites. And it was good for dysentery. Galen visited the 
island twice (162 and 166 A.D.*) to test the accuracy of Dioskorides’ 
remarks®, On the second occasion he reached the hill near the 
town of Hephaistias and observes? that its burnt colour and barren 
nature® account for the myth of Hephaistos’ fall. He found the 
priestess scattering wheat and barley on the ground, and performing 


A Roman relief of blue-flecked Italian marble, formerly owned by G. Piranesi and 
now at Berlin (Gerhard 4m. Bildw. p. 320 f. pl. 81, 6 (=my fig. 146), Ant. Skulpt. Berlin 
p. 369f. no. g12 fig., Reinach Rég. Reliefs ii. 21 no. 1. Height 0-28", length o°84™), 
shows Hephaistos, in the garb and with the tools of a smith, falling through mid air. 
Above is heaven represented by Zeus with a thunderbolt and Hera with a sceptre (faces 
restored) appearing over clouds. Below is a sea-goddess (Thetis? Thalassa ??} reclining 
with her left arm propped on a géstrix, beneath which are waves. Close by is the rocky 
island of Lemnos, on which stands Athena holding a branch of her olive tree—‘als auf 
attischem Besitze’ (Amt. Skulpt. Berlin p. 370). The female figure on the left with 
a shield at her feet anda helmet (added by the restorer) in her hand belongs to a different 
scene, as does the canopy suspended on the right. 

1 Dioskor. 5. 113 p. 778 f. Sprengel 4 5¢ Anurla -yerywydvn yi torw ek Tivos brovbpou 
dvrpwdous (cp. Plin. waz. hist. 35.31), dvagepouevyn dard Anuvou Tis vijcov, éxobays EAwdy 
romov, Kakelber éxréyerat kat ulyvurat atuare aiyely * qv ol éxel dvOpwro dvatAdagorres Kal 
oppayliovres eixov aiyds oppayida xadodow aiyds. Stivayw de exe dvridérov Oavacluwy 
papudxuy toxov, rwopérn oly olvp kal wpornpietoa ekeuetrOar dvayxater Th Syryrhpra’ 
appdfer dé kal rpds ras Tv Oavacluwr loBdrdwy wAryas Kal Shtes* ulyvurac dé Kal dvriddroas’ 
xpavrat dé rwes xal els reXeTas airp’ tore Se Kal ducevreplacs ypHotuos. 

2 C, Fredrich in the 4th. Mitth. 1906 xxxi. 73 n. I. 

3 Galen. repli xpdoews cai Swdpews Tov dmrGy Pappaxwv g. I. 2 (xii. 171 Kiihn), cp. rept 
dvridérwy 1. 2 (xiv. 8 Ktihn). 

4 Galen. mepl xpdcews xal duvdnews TGv drrOv Papudxwy g. 1. 2 (xii. 173f. Kithn) kai 
76 ye brd TOD Totnrod Aeyouevor ([7. 1. §93) éxt rod ‘Hgalorov, xdwmecev ey Anuvy, da Thy 
piow 70d Abdou Soxe? por Tov wOov éwloracbat. paiverat yap duodraros kexaupevp KaTa YE 
Thy xpbav kal dd 7d wndev ev aire ptecbar. eis robrov oby Tov Adgov 7 Te iépeca waparyevo- 
wévy, Kad’ dv dye kaipov éréBny Tis vicou, kal twa mupGv Te Kal KpiOdv dpiOuor éuBardovea 
TH yh kat ONa Twa wovhcaca Kara Tov emixuprov c6Bacpdv, Erdhpwoer pev SAnv duatay THs 
vis, xouloaca 8 cis rhy wédw ws elroy dptiws doxevace Tas rodvOpudnrous Anuvlas oppayisas. 
fdoker ody por wudéoOac uh Te wpoTEpory Tore Tpa-yeLov # akyeor alua TH yy TAdTY weyrdpevory 
é& ioroplg waperdpparw. éf Fj wevoe: wavres of dxovcavTes eyédacar, ody of TuXGvTEs Ev dpes 
Gvres, GAG Kal wavy Tematdevuevor Ta 7” AdAa kal Thy ewrcywpiov icroplay dmwacay. adda Kad 
BiPAlov @raBov wapd Twos abrav, -yeypaupevov bw6 Twos Tov emtywpluy avipav Eurporber, 
é&v Thy xpiow dwacav edléacke THS Anpvlas ys, bOev od Wxvyoa Kd-yw wepabjvar Too 
papydxov, dtopuplas \aBew opparyidas. K.7-r. 

5 Cp. Galen. 2, (xii. 170 Kithn) cal da rh xpéav Evior Anuvlav uldrov (sc. dvoundtover). 
Exe: wav obv Thy xpdav riv abthy Ta ulATY, dtadéper 3B abrijs T@ wh moddve amTouerny 
kaOdsrep éxelvny, kal kaTd ye Tov ASpov ev 77 Atuvy Tov Brov Svra xippov TH Xpbg, Kad’ by 
obre dévdpov early odre rérpa ode Purdy, ubvn 8 y Toabry yh. 
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sundry other rites, after which she filled a whole waggon with the 
earth, took it to the town, and made it into the famous Lemnian 
seals+, He asked if there was anything in the tradition that the 
blood of he-goats or she-goats had been first mixed with the earth, 
but was laughed at by those who heard him. One of them, a 
prominent citizen of Hephaistias, furnished him with a treatise 
setting forth all the virtues of Lemnian earth, and said that he 
himself used it in cases of wounds, snake-bites, bites of savage beasts, 
poisonous drugs, etc. So Galen, much impressed, got 20,000 of the 
seals and did not scruple to try them? Elsewhere? he complains 
that dangerous imitations of the real seals were put on the market. 
Philostratos* of Lemnos (¢. 235 A.D.) informs us that Philoktetes, 
when left on the island, was promptly healed by means of Lemnian 
earth, a sovereign remedy for madness, hemorrhage, and the bite of 
the water-snake. F. W. Hasluck® has traced the further fortunes of 
this specific from the pharmacopceia of Paulos the Aeginetan® 
through medieval’ to modern times. C. Fredrich® in his valuable 


1 Jd. ib. (xii. 169 f. Kiihn) describes in detail their manufacture: radryy ydp To. Thy yay 
h tépera NapBdvovoa perd Tivos émixwplov Tips, ob fwwy Pvopévwr, GANG wupay Kal KpOdv 
dvridibonevwr TE xwpiy, Koulfer pev els rhv woAw dvapupdoaca Vdart Kal mndov vypdv épya- 
capevy kal robrov Tapdiaca cpodpas, elr’ édoaca KaTacrhva, mpGrov uév ddorpel 7d ewemronrys 
Udwp, 10’ br’ adr@ 7d Newapdy Tis vhs AaBodca Kal pévov drodtrolca Td UgignKds ALOBIEs 
Te kal Papupddes, Orep kal dxpnordv eoriw, dxpe Tocodrou Enpalver tov Aimapdy wHrdv Axpis 
ay eis ctoracw adixnrar parhakod Knpod, kal rovTov AauBdvovea pdpia cuiKpa Thy lepav ris 
*Apréucdos émtBddAdke oppayida, kdmecra wddw ev ong Enpalve, péxpis dv axpiBGs Avcxpuos 
GroreneoOg Kal yévnras ToiTo 6h 7d yiwwoKdpevor larpots dract ddppaxov 7 Anuvla odpayis. 

2 In addition to the immediate sequel cp. Galen. néOodos Oeparevrixy 4. 7 (x. 298 Kiihn), 
5. 5 (x- 329 Kuhn), rept dvreuBaddopdvwr (xix. 734 Kithn). 

3 Galen. rept dvridérww 1. 2 (xiv. 8 Kiihn). 

4 Philostr. her. 6. 2 kaTaderPOFvac pev yap év Ajuvy Tov Birokryryy, od why Epnpor trav 
Oeparevodyvrav, 088’ darepptupévov rob “EXAnvixod-...la0jvac & abroy abrixa bard ris Bodov 
Tijs Anuvias, és qv Aéyerat receiv 6“Hpacoros’ 4 & édadver pev Tas pavixds vdcous, expayev 
& afua toxe,, bSpov 8’ idrat udvou Ohya éprerav. 

5 FW. Hasluck ‘Terra Lemnia’ inthe Anz. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1909—1910 xvi. 220—230 
with 5 figs. 

§ Paul. Aigin, de re med. 7. 3 (ii. 203, 20 ff. Heiberg). 

1H. F. Tozer The Islands of the Aegean Oxford 1890 p. 260 ‘In Western Europe it 
was known from an early period as ¢erra sigzllata; but the original Greek term sphragis 
also found its way into the pharmacopoeias of the West, where it appears in such corrupt 
forms as lempnia frigdos, and even lima fragis4 (4 Alphita, a Medico-Botanical Glossary, 
ed. Mowat, in the Anecdota Oxontensia, pp-96, 219. The compiler of the Glossary remarks, 
‘Lempnia frigdos terra est sigillata.’ ‘¥Frigdos’ is a corruption of o¢payiédos, the genitive 
case being used, as Mr Mowat has pointed out to me, on account of the form employed 
in a doctor’s prescription).’ Bartholomaeus Anglicus (5. xiii A.D.) London 1535 Lib. 15. 
139, 98 has more to say: ‘A serten veyne of the erthe is called Terra Sigillata, and is 
singularly cold and drie. And Dioscorides calleth it Terra Saracenica and argentea, and 
is somedeale white, well smellynge and clere. The chief virtue thereof byndeth and 
stauncheth.’ Etc. 

§ C. Fredrich ‘Lemnos’ in the 474. Mitzh. 1906 xxxi. 72 citing A. Conze Reise auf 
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monograph on Lemnos notes that Oriental apothecaries still sell 
packets of Lemnian earth, dug before sunrise on August 6 (the 
Transfiguration) in the presence of Greek and Turkish clergy, and 
guaranteed as genuine by the impress of a Turkish seal*, I may add 
that the well-stocked medical cabinet of J. F. Vigani®, the first 
Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge, now preserved in the Library 
of Queens’ College, contains various samples of earth (¢. 1700 A.D.) 
distinguished on their labels as Terra sigill. Lemnia, Terra sigill, 
alb., and Terra sigill, rubr. (fig. 147 a, 6,c). Their colours are respec- 
tively light red, white, and dark red. The first and third have stamped 
in relief the Turkish crescent and star on a shield together witha 
bunch of grapes and the legend TERRA SIG(L)4|LEH(H)IA. The 





second shows a seven-headed dragon, with wings and a twisted tail, 
and reads TERRA GYY SIGILLATA (?). It may be a rival earth of 
alien manufacture. Fredrich holds* that this whole business of a 
Lemnian medicament points backwards to a marriage of the fire-god 


den Inseln des Thrakischen Meeres Hannover 1860 p. 121 and G. Pantelides ‘Icropia ris 
vicov Ajuvov Alexandria 1876 p. 47 ff. The Turks think that drinking vessels made of 
Lemnian earth render any poison drunk out of them harmless (Conze Joc. cz¢.): cp. Plout. 
de rect. rat. aud. 9 on pots made of clay from Cape Kolias. 

1 Other details are given by P. Belon du Mans Les observations de plusieurs singularites 
& choses memorables, trowuvées en Grece, Asie, Iudée, Egypte, Arabie, & autres pays 
estranges Paris 1555 p. 29 f. (Greek mass celebrated in small chapel of Softra, after which 
the monks fill ‘ petits sacs de poil de bestes’ with the earth, etc.). He figures a selection 
of the seals, which bear in Arabic letters the words ¢i# imachton, ‘sealed earth’ (= Ann. 
Brit. Sch, Ath, 1909—1910 xvi. 222 fig. 1, cp. 23. p. 230 fig. 5). 

2 On which see E. S. Peck in Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 
1934 XXXIV. 34—49. 

3 C. Fredrich 4c. cit. p. 74: ‘Dort oben auf dem Mosychlos loderte ja einst ein 
Erdfeuer; der Feuerdimon hauste dort mit der Erdgottin. In der rétlichen Erde sind 
beide vermahit; sie ist Sacrament und daher wirkt sie Wunder: xp@vrat &é tives cal els 
tederas alry (Dioskorides, a. a. O.). Wir kommen damit auf uralten Gétterdienst auf 
jenem Hiigel, auf eine Verehrung der allnahrenden Erde, die nirgends wieder im aegaei- 
schen Meere soviel Getreide spendet wie auf Lemnos, und des Feuerdamons, der ein 
Damon der Zeugungskraft ist. & Anuvla x@dv kal 7d wayxpatés céhas ‘Hoacorérevxrov 
klagt Philoktet (v. 986).’ 
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Hephaistos with the earth-goddess Lemnos?(fig. 152)?,consummated 


1 Steph. Byz. s.v. Ajjuvos (cited supra p. 191 n. 0) asserts—perhaps on the authority 
of Hekataios (H. Diels in Hermes 1887 xxii. 442, Gruppe Gr. Myth, Rel. p. 225 n. 15)— 
that maidens used to be sacrificed to this peydAn Oebs. Since Aristophanes in his Lémntaz 
Jrag. 8 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1100 Meineke) ag. Phot. /ex. s.v. weyddny Oebv, cp. Hesych. 
5.v. weydhn Oeds, uses precisely the same phrase of the Thracian Bendis, who is often 
Hellenised as Artemis (¢.g. sugra ii. 115, 501), it seems highly probable that the Lemnian 
goddess was in historic times regarded as a form of Artemis and that goats had come to be 
substituted for her girl-victims. This at least would account for the persistent tradition of 
goat’s bluod mixed with Lemnian earth and for the goat as the sacred seal of the local 
Artemis. 

Moreover, an exact parallel may be found in the story of Embaros who, after promising 
to sacrifice his daughter to Artemis Mounychfa, substituted a she-goat clad in the daughter’s 
garments (supra i. 711 n. g). This is indeed more than a mere parallel. Since Embaros 
was the reputed founder of the sanctuary of Artemis Mounychta (Pausanias the lexico- 
grapher ag. Eustath. 72 //. p. 331, 25 ff. 68 adrds Maveavlas icrope? cal rwa "EuBapov 
éml edy7 coploacbat. lptcaro yap, dnt, Movyuxlas’Apréurdos lepbv> dpxrov 5é yevouevys 
év abr xal vd’ AOnvalwv dvaipedetons, Nouos eweyévero, of draddayhy 6 Oeds Expnaumdncer, 
et ris Thy Ovyarépa Bice TH Apréusds, Bapos 5¢ 4 ”“EuBapos trocxduevos olrw moujoey ert 
Te Ty lepwotvny 7d yévos abrod dia Blov Exew, daxoophoas Thy Guyarépa, abrnv pev 
améxpupey év 79 ddtrey, alya dé éc0Art Kkoophoas ws Thy Ovyarépa Ebvcev. bev els raporulay, 
gnol, wepiéory “EuBapos ef,’ rovréore vouvexys, ppdvizos), who stood in the closest relation 





Fig. 148. 


to the Thracian Bendis (sera ii. 115), it seems likely that he came from the Thracian 
area. And, if so, his name Zméaros may well be the would-be Greek form taken by 
a name really akin to /dros. A mountain in Kilikia Tracheia was called Zmdarus (Plin. 
nat. hist. 5. 93), and A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 p. 55 @ propos of 
Imbrasos writes: “IuBp- ist ein echt karisches Namenwort, wie schon G. M[eyer in the 
Beitrige sur kunde der indogermanischen sprachen 1886 x. 193, comparing however imdéer, 
6uBpos, etc.] erkannte, und {P.] Krf[etschmer Linlettung in die Geschichte der Griechischen 
Sprache Gottingen 1896 p.] 358 [f.] weiter belegt ; wir entnehmen daher "Iu8pos Gebirg 
und Kastell in Karien, die Insel Imbros, “IuSpayos der karische Hermes und die karischen 
Personennamen “IpSpacors, “IuBapots und "Iu8dpyddos. Auch in lykischen Personen-, doch 
nicht Ortsnamen weist Kr. a. a. o. das Element ’Iufp- nach.’ 

The further parallel between the sacrifice of Embaros’ daughter (bear killed, girl 
condemned, goat substituted) and that. of Iphigeneia (girl condemned, deer or bear (schol. 
Aristoph. Lys. 645, e¢. mag. p. 748, 2f-) or bull (e¢. mag. p. 748, 3f.) substituted) is of 
course obvious, 

2 I figure five imperial bronze coins of Hephaistia. Of these, the first two are from 
casts of unpublished specimens now in the British Museum. One has odv. HPAIC 
TIEQIN bust of Hephaistos to right, with slight beard, pilos, and chitén over one 
shoulder; rev. Athena, helmeted, standing to left with Nike in right hand, spear in left 
(fig. 148). The other has odv. bust of Hephaistos to right, with full beard, pi/os, and 
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in early days on Mosychlos, the mountain of volcanic vents?, Be 
that as it may, we have in Lemnos ample evidence of the belief 
that the fire which leaps up from the ground had erstwhile leapt 
down from the sky. Nor in Lemnos only. For what else but this 
popular conception underlay the fiery cycle of Herakleitos®, in which 
‘the way up and down is one and the same®’? The Stoics, influenced 
as usual by Herakleitos*, identified Zeus with a single great con- 
tinuous fire, which transformed itself into all the vast variety of the 
visible world®. In a special sense Zeus was equated with fire in 
heaven’, Hephaistos with fire on earth’; and the myth which told 





Fig. 151. Fig. 152. 


chitén over one shoulder; rev. HPAIC TIEQIN a flaming torch (fig. 149). A third 
shows ov, bust of Hephaistos to right, with full beard, silos, and no chitén; rev. 
[H]PAIC|TIEQN a flaming torch between two stars (se. Kabeiroi or Dioskouroi) (Avs. 
Miinz. Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, etc. i. 282 no. 22 fig. (=my fig. 150)). Another has 
obv. bust of Hephaistos to right, with slight beard, Zi/os, and chitdév over one shoulder ; rev. 
HEC|TIIEQN Athena, helmeted, standing to left with Nike in right hand, spear 
in left (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen p. 5 no. 2 pl. 1, 2 (=my fig. 151)). The last gives 
obv. AHMA|NOC bust of Lemnos to right as city-goddess, with turreted crown and 
veil; rev. HPAI|CTIE CIN a flaming torch between hammer and tongs (Imhoof-Blumer 
Gr. Miinzen p. 6 no. 4 pl. 1, 3 (=my fig. 152), Weber Cat. Coins ii. 141 no. 2489 pl. 95). 
See further Head Hist. num.* p. 263. . : 

1 C, Neumann—J. Partsch Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer 
Riicksicht auf das Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 314 ff., C. Fredrich in the 4th. Mztth. 1906 
xxxi. 74, 253 ff., z¢. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 1928 f. 

2 We have more than once found Herakleitos refining upon popular beliefs (sara i. 
28 ff., 358 n. 3, ii. 12, 13 n. 1, 130 n. 7, 805 n. 6). 

3 Herakl. frag. 69 Bywater, 60 Diels (cited sugra ii. 130 n. 7), 

4 Supra i. 29 f., ii. 855 n. 2, 856 n. 9, 858 n. 6. 

5 Plout. de fac. in orb. lun. 12 6 8 Lebs qpiv obros ob TH pev abrod pice xpwpevos ev 
dort péya wip xal ovvexés, vurt 8 ipetrac xal xéxapmra kal dtecxnpdrira, wav xphua 
yeyovus kal yryvépevos év Tats weraBonais ; = Chrysippos frag. 1045 von Arnim. 

6 Cornut. theol. 19 p. 33, 12 ff. Lang 6 pév yap alOhp xal rd Stavyes kal xabapdy wip Levs 
éort, To 8 dv xphorec Kal depomuyés "Hpaoros, Herakleitos guaest. Hom. p. 40, 9 ff. Soc. 
Philol. Bonn. dA’ érrel [4] wupds ovela durdh, xal 7d wey alOepov...érl rijs dvwrdrw rod rayrds 
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how Zeus had flung Hephaistos down to Lemnos was taken to mean 
that fire terrestrial was derived from fire celestial+. On which showing 
Hephaistos might be interpreted as the lightning-flash*—a fitting 
end for a god who began with a double axe*® In short, it would 
appear that the Stoics by pursuing the plaguy and quite illegitimate 


aiwpas ovdév borepody Exer wpds rerXedTnTa, TOU 5é wap’ iuiv aupds h UAn, wpdaryevos odea, 
Pbapry kal da THs Urorpepovans wap’ Exacta fwrupovpéyn, bid robro Thy wey dtuTdryy Prdoya 
ogwexas “Hrxdv re kat Ala mpocaryopever (sc. “Onnpos), TO 8 emt yis wip “Hpacrov, éroipws 
arrouerdy Te kal cBevvdpevov’ x.7.d., Serv. iz Verg. Aen. 1. 47 physici lovem aetherem id 
est ignem volunt intellegi, Iunonem vero aérem, et quoniam tenuitate haec elementa paria 
sunt, dixerunt esse germana. sed quoniam [uno hoc est aér subiectus est igni id est Iovi, 
jure superposito elemento mariti traditum nomen est=Chrysippos frag. 1066 von Arnim. 

7 Supran. 6. Cp. Lyd. de mens. 2.8 p. 25, 9 ff. Wiinsch &6ev of uvOixol fevyvtover Thy 
Adpobdirny wore uév ‘Hoalory, rg xGovlw mupl, wore 5€ “Ape, rq deply, Eustath. in J7. 
P- 151, 29 ff. ws eri wrciorov 68 “Hpaicrov 4% addAnyopia 7d wip adtd voet, rourdsre Tip 
Kavorikiy Oepudryta, kal rodTo 7 7d Siaxovixdy Kal wept yiv 7 7d éx wadous év rots weredpors 
ywopevor, olov 7d ev xepauvols kal dorparais Kal rois Towovros, K.T.A., Pp» 152, 5" Hpaoros, 
70 wepl yiv Sndovdri, ws éppéOn, wip. 

1 Herakleitos guaest. Hom. p. 42, 2 ff. Soc, Philol. Bonn. Afjuvov 5é rp&rov otk ddbyws 
éuvdevoe (sc. “Ounpos) thy Srodetaperny 7o OeompsBAnTov wip’ évravOa yap avierrar ynyevois 
wupds adroparor prdyes. SyArot 5¢ cagdas, Sti ToT Oedppurdv éort 7d wp, ef Gy emhveyxev’ 
KT As 

2 Cornut. cheol. 19 p. 34, 3 ff. Lang ppfvac 5’ bd rod Atds cis yi e& obipavol Méyerac 
bid 7d Tods mpdrous lows aptapevous xpioOat wupl ex KepavvoBodrlov Katouéry adT@ TEepiTuxEry, 
undéra éxwvole tay wuplwv érurecciv Suvayévous, Serv. iz Verg. Aen. 8. 414. Vulcanus... 
ignis est, et dictus Vulcanus quasi Volicanus, quod per aerem volet; ignis enim e nubibus 
nascitur. unde etiam Homerus dicit eum de aere praecipitatum in terras, quod omne 
fulmen de aere cadit. quod quia crebro in Lemnum insulam iacitur, ideo in eam dicitur 
cecidisse Vulcanus (cp. Myth. Vat. 2. 40, 3. 10. 4, Isid. ova. 8. 11. 39f.), c¢. in Verg. 
Aen. 8. 454 ‘Lemnius’ quia in Lemnum insulam, ut diximus, cecidit, [a Iove praecipitatus 
vel] a Iunone propter deformitatem deiectus, quam aerem esse constat, ex quo fulmina 
procreantur. ideo autem Vulcanus de femore Iunonis fingitur natus, quod fulmina de imo 
aere nascuntur: quod etiam Lucanus dicit (2. 269, 273) ‘fulminibus terrae propior 
succenditur aer, pacem summa tenent’ (cp. Myth. Vat. 2. 40, 3. 10. 4, Isid. orig. 8. t1. 
40), Nonn. Dion. 10. 298 ff. (Dionysos speaks ta Zeus) ceto & éyw mpyoriipos dvatvouas 
aldéptov wp, | ob vépos, ob Bpovris e6é\w xrumov' jv & eOedhogs, | ‘Hoalorp mwupderre 
Sdov omrwOipa xepavvod, Eustath. iz J/. p. 151, 30f. (cited supra n. 7), 40 ff. 51d od 
moduwpel év rots dvw, ddAAG xdTw plarerat dwd Bydrod Oeamectoro, as pyar wer’ ddlya 6 
moinris (22. 1. 591). od yap Plros éxeivos TH Aut, GANG UAV TH unTpl”"Hpa. waBos yap" Hpas 
6 rowbros "Hoatoros, Hrot dépos ctumrwpa, Ste uh pirlus Exer pds Tov alPepa, unde xara 
poow, Gra Tals yer dvabuuidcerw dowep ppayvupery mpds Tov Ala éxwewoNeuwrat. TéTE 
yap ol xepavvol kal ol oxnwrrol ylvovrat kal ef Tt GAO ToLobTov r@ alOdpe eximpog body, p. 152, 
6 ff. & dédpos yap ddnO@s wal 6 rowiros (sc. wept yiv) “Hoatcros, ob pdvor Site } PAE Ap 
éorw ébapéels, dAAQ Kal bre Thy dpxiv Eoxev els yaw dvwhdv rode EOciv, 7 KEpavvod ws 
elkds karevexOévros kal EVAw évoxtyarros Kal otrws dpxhy Twa Kal omépua mupds évddvros 
dvOpwross 7 Kal Sud Twos unxavis, wupos €E dépos kaTevexOévTos, K.T.r., Tzetz. 2 Lyk. Al. 
227 ‘Anwwaly mupt’ dd KepavvoBorou dévdpou (cp. Diod. 1. 13) év ‘HAAqvikais xwpais év 
Ajuoy tpdrws ebpédn to Te wip kal al drdoupylat, KdOws ev 7G wepl Xlov xricews ‘“HAAavixds 
loropel va wh xard whdtos THY loroplay éweéepyafeuea=Hellanikos frag. 112 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 60 Miller), frag. 71b (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 125 Jacoby, who however starts the 
fragment with the words év Ajpyy mparus x.7.d.). W. Mannhardt Die Korndémonen 
Berlin 1868 likewise treats Hephaistos as a ‘ Blitzgott.’ 

3 Supra p. 200. 
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method of allegorical conjecture had come curiously near to divining 
the original significance of Hephaistos. 

Hephaistos and Athena~if I am right—were at first the sky- 
father and the mountain-mother of a Pelasgian or Tyrsenian race, 
which had its prehistoric home in Asia Minor, And in the rude 
tale of their attempted union I should detect a popular survival of 
their old Asiatic myth. The earliest allusion to it is é propos of a 
sixth-century craftsman from Magnesia on the Maiandros!. That 
may be accident. But it can hardly be accidental that the closest 
parallels to the myth are found on Mount Agdos in Galatia? and 
among the peasants of the Caucasus®. All the evidence, linguistic, 
religious, mythological, really points in one direction—towards Asia 
Minor as the cradle of both deities alike. 

The worship of Hephaistos and Athena, proper to the Pelasgian 
or Tyrsenian population of Athens, was complicated by that of 
other gods and goddesses as soon as Hellenic settlers entered 
Attike. An influx of Aeolians, who had swarmed off from Thessaly 
and settled on the north bank of the Ilissos* (let us say, with 
Periphas as their king®), brought with them from Mount Olympos 
the cult of Zeus Ofjmpios and Ge Olympta. With Ge Olympia was 
in all probability connected the rite of the Arrhephorta and the 
mythical birth of Erichthonios®’. These purely Hellenic powers 
never quite dispossessed their Pelasgian predecessors, who in the 
sixth and fifth centuries recovered something of their former prestige 
thanks to the Panathenaic policy inaugurated by Peisistratos’. 
Hence the gradual intrusion of Athena and Hephaistos into 
representations of a myth, which was strictly concerned with Ge as 
fructified by the fertilising dew of Zeus’. Erichthonios, instead of 
being the child of Zeus by Ge, is the child of Hephaistos by Ge? or, 

1 Supra p. 220 f. 2 Supra ii. 969 n. 4. 

3 Miss E. M. Dance, in an unpublished treatise (4m Analysis of the Orphic Myths 1933 
p- 12 f.) which she kindly allowed me to read in type-script, compares the myths of Mithras 
born of a rock (F. Cumont in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1953), Agdistis, and 
Hephaistos with A. Dirr Kaukasische Marchen (Mérchen der Weltliteratur) Jena 1922 
p- 182: ‘Eines Tages wusch Satdéna ihre Hosen und breitete sie auf einem Steine zum 
Trocknen aus. Da kam Udstyrdji und sagte: ‘‘Deine Hosen kommen mir nicht aus”, 
naherte sich und liess seinen Samen auf sie ausstrémen. Davon wurde der Stein, auf 
dem die Hosen lagen, schwanger.’ After nine months Satdna split the stone and a 
child, the hero of the Marchen, came forth. 

4 Supra ii. 1123, iii. 169 n. o. 5 Supra ii. 1121 ff. 

8 Supra pp. 169 n. 0, 188. 7 Supra p. 188 n. 3. 3 Supra p. 188. 

9 Isokr. 12 Panathenatcus 126 Epix doves pev yap 6 pos & ‘Hdalorov xai Tijs x.7.d., 
Paus. 1. 2. 6 xarépa dé ’Epexdovle Aéyovorw dvOpdrav pév oddéva elvat, yovéas 5é” Haiotor 
xal Tv, cp. Kallim. Hekale frag. 1. 2, 7 Mair (supra p. 220 n. 2) as O90er bg’ “Agalory 
réxev Aia and Nonn. Dion. 41. 63f. cited znfra p. 237 n. 1. 
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more often, of Hephaistos by Athena. But to the last an occasional 
poet describes him as his father’s ‘dew!’ 


(b) The Daughters of Kekrops. 


The three daughters of Kekrops were Aglauros, Pandrosos, and 
Herse. All of them alike bore names suggestive of the dew. 
Aglauros denotes ‘the Sparkling One?’; Pdudrosos, ‘the All- 
bedewed’; Hérse, quite simply ‘the Dew’ 

The oldest accessible version of their myth is that given, perhaps 
as early as s. v B.C.4, by Amelesagoras in his A¢thzs®: 


1 Kallim. Hekale frag. 1. 2, 2f. Mair dddd € Tladdas | ris wey Eow Snvacld\y adi 
Sp[o]oov ‘Hgataroo, | x.7.., Nonn. Dion. 41. 63f. ob ruwov dypov cixov "EpexOéos (by 
confusion with Erichthonios: szgra p. 181 n..2), dv réxe Talns | addaxe vundedoas yauinv 
“Hdaoros ééponv. 

2 The simplest and most satisfactory derivation of"AyAavpos is from dyAads (* dyafbs for 
*dya-ydaf-bs: see Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.? p. 4) and the common suffix 
-pos. Nik. ther. 62 uses &yAavpos, ‘sparkling,’ as an epithet of rivers, and #5. 441 as an 
epithet of a snake. 

H. Usener Gotternamen Bonn 1896 p. 136 f. inferred from the masculine ending that 
AyAavpos was a compound of d&y(a)A- (ayadAew, dyahpa) and atpa: ‘eine gottin heiterer 
luft, hellen himmels,’ cp. AyAata. A. Fick in the Beztrage zur kunde der indogermanischen 
Sprachen 1901 xxvi. 112 similarly derives “AyAaupos from dyAads + atpa (taking dyAavpds 
wdvdpooos pon to have been a dactylic line or half-line, ‘die bei heiterer luft...alles 
betraufelnde... bethauung’). E, Maass ‘ Aglaurion’ in the 4th. Mitth. 1910 xxxv. 337—341 
does the same, but holds that afpa (connected with dp) was an old word for ‘water’ 
(hence dvavpos ‘mountain-torrent,’ Hesych. éaipous: rods xetudppovs morayols, Hes. 
theog. 353 WAntatpn re Tadakatpy 7’ as Nereids, and perhaps dyaupos ‘abundant, affluent’), 
which came to mean ‘moist, cool air’ and so ‘breeze.’ On this showing “A-yAavpos would 
be a water-nymph (cp. //. 2. 307 dyAadv wp, Hom. ef. 4.7 dyAaov... Bdwp) and ’AyAavprov 
a Nymphaeum. 

Mommsen Feste d, Stadt Athen p. 7 n. 3 thinks that “Ay\aupos may refer to the dew 
(‘blinkende Tauperlen’), but proposes no etymology. 

In any case “AyAavpos, not “Aypavdos, is the inscriptional form (K. Meisterhans 
Gramimatik der attischen Inschriften® Berlin 1900 p. 83 n. 712). Both are found in literary 
texts (J. Toepffer in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 826). “Aypavdos seems to have been 
taken by popular etymology from an epithet of Pan, to whose flute the Dew-sisters danced 
(Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 1196 n. 3 sub fin., 1394 n. 4). 

3 Supra pp- 166, 179 f. 4 Supra p. 157 N. g- 

5 Amelesagoras frag. 1 (frag. hist. Gr. ii. 22 Miiller) af. Antigon. est. mir. 12 
*Apernoaydpas 5é 6’ AGnvaios 6 Thy ArOlda cvyyeypapas ob pyot Kopwvyy rpoolrrag Oat wpds 
viv axpbrodw, obd’ Exot dy elrreiv éwpaxws oddels. drrodliwow dé riv altlay pvOiKGs. pyolv 
yap ‘Hgalory Sobelons Tis A@nvas ovyxaraxNeloay abrhy dpavicOqva, Tov 6é°Hpacrov 
els yiv weodyra tpotecOat 7d oréppa, Thy 5& yy torepov airg dvadodvar Epix Odviov, dy 
tpépew Thy AOnvay xal els klornv xadetpta kal wapabérOat rats Kéxporos masoly, ’ Aypatdyw 
xat Ilavépéow xal"Epon, kal émerdtae wy dvolyew rip klorgy, Ews dv adrh EOn. dgdixopevyv be 
els LeAdtyny pépew Spos, wa Epuua, rpod ris dxpow brews woujon, Tas 5¢ Kéxpowos Ovyarépas Tas 
dbo,” Aypavdoy kal Idvdpocov, riy xlorny dvottas kat ldeiv Spdxovras Sto wept rov ’Hpexddvrov- 
Ty 52 "AOnva pepovay 7d Spos, 8 viv Kadeirae AuxaBnrrés, xopdvav pyoivy dxavrica Kal 
elwety Sri’ Hptx Gonos &v pavepg, Thy b€ dxovoacay plat 7d dpos brov viv dort, TG Se Kopdyy 
dia Thy KaxaryyeNlay elrety ws eis axpdrodw od Oéus adrp Eorar ddixéoBat. 
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‘Amelesagoras of Athens, author of the AZ¢hZs, asserts that no crow flies to 
the Akropolis and that nobody can claim to have seen one so doing. He adds 
a mythical explanation. He states that, when Athena was given to Hephaistos, 
she lay down with him and vanished*. Hephaistos fell to earth and spent his 
seed. The earth afterwards produced Erichthonios, whom Athena nurtured and 
shut up in a basket and entrusted to the daughters of Kekrops—Agraulos, 

_ Pandrosos, and Herse—charging them not to open the basket until she 
returned. She then went to Pellene? and fetched a mountain to serve as a 
bulwark in front of the Akropolis. The daughters of Kekrops, two of them, 
Agraulos and Pandrosos, opened the basket and saw two snakes coiled round 
Erichthonios. As Athena was carrying the mountain, which is now called 
Lykabettos, a crow—he states—met her and said “Erichthonios is exposed.” 
She on hearing it threw down the mountain where it now is, and told the crow 
as bearer of evil tidings that never thereafter would it be lawful for it to go to 
the Akropolis.’ 


1 Andron of Halikarnassos frag. 16 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 352 Miiller) = frag. 1 (Tresp 
Frag. gr. Kultschr. p. 67 £.) ap. Apollon. hist. mir. 8" Avipww év 17 8 r&v wpos Bidurmov 
Ovaviv* xopwvy év ry’ Arrixg eis Thy axpdmrodw obdeula ewparar eivepyouéry, xaOdarep obdé 
év Ildgy rept ra Oupwduara ra ris “Agppodirns uvia égirrapévy (supra ii. 783 n. 3), Plin. 
nat. hist. 10. 30 ab arcturi sidere ad hirundinum adventum notatur eam (sc. cornicem) in 
Minervae lucis templisque raro, alicubi omnino non adspici, sicut Athenis, Ail. a zat. an. 
5- 8 xopdvy Se és rhy APnvatwy dxpdrohw ov Eorw émcBard, cp. Ov. am, 2. 6. 35 armiferae 
cornix invisa Minervae, Hyg. fad. 166 hae cum cistulam aperuissent cornix indicavit (on 
the crow as a typical informer see O. Keller Die antike Tterwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 103 f.). 

Some modern travellers accept as true the statement that crows avoid the top of the 
Akropolis (R. Chandler Zravels in Greece Oxford 1776 p. 54 ‘Crows, as I have often 
observed, fly about the sides of the rock, without ascending to the height of the top’). 
But such avoidance cannot be ‘due simply to the height of the hill’ (D’Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p. 99). Rather, the site is too rocky to furnish the 
crows’ accustomed food. Besides, it is still tenanted by plenty of owls (on the war of owls 
v. crows see Aristot. Azst. an. g. 1. 609 a 8ff., Antigon. hist. mir. 57 (62), Plout. de txvidia 
et odio 4, Ail. de nat. an. 3. 9, 5. 48, Souid. s.v. dddo yhavé, Eo Kopwvn POyyerat, Zenob. 
1. 69, Diogenian. 2. 16, eéusd. cod. Vindob. 1. 31, Greg. Kypr. 1. 39, Makar. 1. 80, 
Apostol. 2, 32, Arsen. p. 44 Walz. Cp. A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 
1872 ii. 245 f. (‘The Owls and the Crows’), D’Arcy W. Thompson of, cét. pp. 46, 98, 
H. T. Francis—E.J. Thomas /ataka Tales Cambridge 1916 p. 213 ff. (‘The Owl as King’)). 

2 Supra p. 222. 

3 Pellene, an ancient city of Achaia, ‘stands on a hill which rises at the summit into 
a sharp point. The top is precipitous and therefore uninhabited’ (Paus. 7. 27.1. But 
see Sir J. G. Frazer ad /oc.). ‘At the entrance into the city is a temple of Athena built of 
native stone. The image is of ivory and gold: they say that it was made by Pheidias 
before he made the images of Athena in the Akropolis of Athens and at Plataiai. The 
people of Pellene also say that there is an ddyton of Athena running down deep into the 
earth under the pedestal of the image, and that the air from this ddyton is damp, and 
therefore good for the ivory’ (é¢. 7.27. 2). The statue is shown on imperial bronze coins 
of Pellene (Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. ii. 91 f. pl. S, 10, Frazer 

_ Pausanias iv. 183 f. fig. 25, H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner on Paus. 7. 27. 2 with Miinztaf. 5, 4, 
Furtwingler A@asterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 36 (‘not by Pheidias’), G. M. A. Richter 
The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks New Haven, Yale University Press 1929 
pp- 161, 173). 

Amelesagoras’ mention of Pellene is borne out by Kallim. Hekale frag. 1. 2, 11 Mair 
TleAdjvny égixavey "Axatda. But Kallim. frag. 19 Schneider af. et. mag. p. 160, 30 f. 
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Euripides, who likewise mentions the two snakes placed by Athena 
as guards over Erichthonios’, further hints at the fate of the maidens: 
having opened the ark they must needs perish and stain the rocky 
cliff with their blood?. Apollodoros® is more explicit: 


‘Athena, wishing to make him (sc. Erichthonios) immortal, reared him in 
secret without the knowledge of the other gods. She laid him ina basket and 
entrusted it to Pandrosos, daughter of Kekrops, forbidding her to open the 
basket. But Pandrosos’ sisters out of curiosity opened it and saw a snake coiled 
beside the babe. Then, as some say, they were destroyed by the snake itself, or, 
as others declare, by reason of Athena’s anger they were driven mad and flung 
themselves down from the Akropolis.’ 


According to Hyginus*, the sisters maddened by Athena hurled 


h wev deprdtovoa péya rpipos ‘Tyrfapou | dorupoy elcavéBacv—points rather to Pallene, the 
promontory of Chalkidike (Plin. maz. Aist. 4. 36 oppida Pallene, Phlegra. qua in regione 
montes Hypsizorus, etc.), and this suits better the position of Lykabettos (N.E. of the 
Akropolis). See further Mommsen /este @. Stadt Athen p. 498 n. 1. Pellene- Akte (?) 
~» Akropolis and Pallene-» Lykabettos» Akropolis were alternative versions of the myth. 

1 Eur. Jom 20 ff. xelvw yap % Avs xépn | ppovpw wapatediaca pidaxe cdparos | dioow 
dpdxovre wapbévas "AyAauplor | didwor cHfev: BOev "EpexGeldacs Er. (so J. Barnes for éxe? 
codd.) | vépos ris dorw Speow ev xpvonddros | rpépew réxv’ (on which custom see 2. 
1427 ff. with the remarks of E. Ktister Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und 
Religion Giessen 1913 p. 113 n.: ‘so haben diese Schlangen zweifellos eine apotropaische 
Bedeutung, die Kinder vor Unheil zu schtitzen; es scheint aber hinter dieser Sitte als 
tieferer Kern die sehr alte Vorstellung verborgen zu sein, wonach eigentlich zwischen 
Schlange und dimonischem Kind kein grosser Unterschied besteht,’ cp. Sosfpolis at Elis 
(Paus. 6. 20. 4 f., supra i. 58, ii. 1151), Zeus Sosd¢folds at Magnesia on the Maiandros 
(stepra i. §8) if it be he who on a coin of the town is seated above a basket and snake 
(supra i. 153 fig. 128, O. Kern in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1894 ix. Arch. 
Anz. p. 81), the snake born and suckled by Klytaimestra in her dream (Aisch. cho. 526 ff.), 
and the modern Greek custom of calling an unbaptised child dpaxos, Spdxovras or Spaxave, 
Spaxodda, Spaxévriooa according to sex (C. Wachsmuth Das alte Griechenland im neuen 
Bonn 1864 pp- 34, 62, W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte® Berlin 1905 ii. 64, Harrison 
Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 331 n. 2)). 

2 Eur. Jon 267 ff. IQN éx -yijs warpés cov mpdyovos EBdacrer warhp; | KP. ’HpcxPbveds 
ye 7d de yévos w’ ovk pede’. | ION 7 xal og’ APdva yHOev éEaveldero; | KP. és wapbévous 
ye xetpas, od rexodod uv. | IQN Sidwor 5°, wowep (A. Kirchhoff cj. alowep) ev ypapy 
voulteras | KP. Keéxpords ye ote marcly ody dpmmevov. | IQN Fxovoa Aico mapHévous 
redxos Oeds. | KP. rovyap Gavoioat oxbmedov Fuatav mérpas. 

3 Apollod. 3. 14. 6 (continuing the passage cited supra p. 218 ff.) robrov ’"AOnva xpbpa 
Tov &ddAwy Gea Erpeperv 4Odvarov Gédovea Totqoal, Kal KaTadeioa abrov els kiorny Iavdpbow 
TH Kéxpowos wapaxarédero (émixaréfero cod, P.), dweroica Tray kloryy dvolyew. al dé 
ddedpat rijs Tlavdpécou dvolyovoty brd weprepylas Kal Oedvrar Te Bpéper Wapecrecpayevor 
(C. G. Heyne cj. wepreometpapévov) Spdxovra, kal, ws wév Error Aéyouow, bw’ adrod drepOdp- 
noav To0 Spdxovros, ws be enor, &’ dpyhv ’AOnvas éupavels yevouevar xara Tis dxporddews 
avbras eppipay. 

* Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 13 eum dicitur Minerva in cistula quadam ut mysteria contectum 
ad Erechthei filias detulisse et his dedisse servandum; quibus interdixit, ne cistulam 
aperirent. sed ut hominum est natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant, quo interdicatur 
Saepius, virgines cistam aperuerunt et anguem viderunt. quo facto, insania a Minerva 
iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipitaverunt. anguis autem ad Minervae clipeum 
confugit et ab ea est educatus. : 
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themselves from the citadel at Athens, while the snake fled for 
refuge to the shield of Athena and was reared by the goddess, But 
the same author elsewhere! informs us that the maidens, when 
maddened by Athena, hurled themselves into the sea. The tale was 
popular, and later writers repeat it with other unimportant variations*. 
Under the empire the versions degenerate till Fulgentius?® (¢ 500 
A.D.) makes the fateful basket entrusted ‘to two sisters, Aglauros 
and Pandora’! Even Ovid‘, following some Hellenistic source 
(Nikandros ?)5, and himself followed by a prose compiler misnamed 
Lactantius Placidus®, rewrites the whole narrative in absurd romantic 
vein. 

Miss J. E. Harrison? in an ingenious but hardly convincing 
passage claimed that the story of the Kekropides was invented to 
account for the ritual of the Arrhephoria. It may indeed have been 
an aetiological myth; for the Athenians are said to have performed 
mysterious rites for Agraulos and Pandrosos, who had sinned in 
opening the chest®, But it was the Kallynteria and the Plynteria 


1 Hyg. fad. 166 (continuing the passage cited sugra p. 222 n. 6) quem Minerva cum 
clam nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae Cecropis filiabus. 
hae cum cistulam aperuissent cornix indicavit (supra p. 238 n. 1); illae a Minerva insania 
obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipitaverunt. ; 

The same alternative versions were given in the case of Aigeus’ suicide (K. Wernicke 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. i. 954, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 31 n. 13). The attempt 
to harmonise them was a failure (Nikokrates frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 466 Miller) a. 
schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 831 Nexoxpdrys 5€ pynow bri ard Alyéws Karaxpnuvicavros éavrav dd 
Tis dxporédews els Thy Oddaccav. ovx ef, Tord yap dréxe } axpbrods THs Oadrdoons 
Tapamwhéovrt). 

2 The literary evidence was diligently collected and arranged by B. Powell Zrich- 
thonius and the three Daughters of Cecrops (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology xvii) 
Ithaca, New York 1906 pp. 1—7, 56—63. 

3 Fulgent. myth. 2. 11 (continuing the passage cited supra p. 222 n. 7) quem Minerva 
in cistam abscondidit draconeque custode opposito duabus sororibus Aclauro et Pandorae 
commendavit. 

4 Ov. met. 2. 708—835. 

5 W. Vollgraff Nikander und Ovid Groningen 1909 i. 118. 

® Lact. Plac. wary. fab. 2. 12 Athenis virgines per solemne sacrificium canistris 
Minervae ferunt pigmenta (B. Powell of. cit. pp. 5 n.*, 40 n.> cj. figmenta): inter quas 
a Mercurio eminens specie conspecta est Herse Cecropis filia. itaque adgressus est 
sororem eius Aglauron, precatusque ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. at illa cum pro 
ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam 
cistulam etiam traditam sororibus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuisset : 
Invidiae novissime imperavit eam sororis Herses exacerbare (so A. von Staveren, after 
Giselin, for sorore Hersae exacerbavit cod.) fortunio: diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

7 Harrison Myth. Mon, Anc. Ath. p. xxxiiff., cp. ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 133, cad. 
Primitive Athens Cambridge 1906 p. 50 f. 

8 Athenag. supplicatio pro Christiants 1 p. 1 Schwartz 6 6é’ A@nvaios Epey bet Moredave 
Over Kat A-ypatdw AOnvg [kal redreras cal pvorhpia APnvaioe Ayovow (secl, E. Schwartz)] 
kat Tlavdpsoy, at evouleOnoay doeBetv dvoltaca: Thy Adpvaxa. Athenagoras, like Ameles- 
agoras (supra p. 237 f.), makes Agraulos and Pandrosos the guilty sisters. J. Toepffer in 
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rather than the Arrhephoria that were connected by the ancients 
with the life and death of Agraulos! or Aglauros*. And naturally 
so; for the Kallynteria fell on the nineteenth, the Plynteria probably 
on the twenty-fifth of Thargelion, and modern meteorological records 
taken in the Botanical Garden at Athens show that heavy dews 
begin to fail in May, are lacking throughout June, July, and August, 
and begin to return in September®. In mythological parlance, 
Aglauros, ‘the Sparkling One, dies. Her death was associated with 
the Plynteria, a very ill-omened day in Thargelion (May—June). 
Three weeks later, in the middle of Skirophorion (June—July), when 
the dew was rarer still, it became necessary to fertilise Mother 
Earth, not only with white clay (séévos) used as a manure, but also 
by means of a ceremonial dew-bearing. This was done in the 
Arrhephoria, as we have already seen. 

Closer investigation* makes it probable that Aglauros, Pandrosos, 
and Herse were not originally a triad of sisters. Of the three, 
Aglauros appears to have been the eldest and most venerable. 
Euripides speaks of them all as ‘the Aglaurid maidens®’ or, again, 


Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. i. 828 identifies these rederds Kal pvoripia with the dpyia... 
dadppnra performed by the Praxiergidai at the Plynteria (Plout. v. 4/2. 34). 

Bekker anecd. i. 239, 7 ff. Aetrvopédpos- éopris dvona. Aerrvogopia yap éart ro pépew 
Setrva rats Kéxporos 6uvyarpdow “Epoy xat Ilavdpécw xal’AypatdAy. épdpero 5¢ rodurehds 
kard Tia wvorixoy Adyor. Kal rofro érolow ol modnol Pidroriulas yap elxero is discredited 
by K. F. Hermann Lehréuch der griechischen Antigquitaten Heidelberg 18321 § 56, 12 and 
Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 284 n. 4 (‘Herse und Aglauros mochte man als erste 
Ersephoren ansehen, und da die Ersephoren im Pyanopsion den Peplos zu beginnen 
hatten [sugra pp. 166, 212], so ward die diesem Monat angehdérige Speisung, welche 
den Oschophoren galt [Philochoros ap. Bekker anecd, i. 239, 11 ff.], fiir die Ersephoren 
in Anspruch genommen’), But see J. Toepffer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. i. 829 and 
infra Pp. 242 N. Io. 

1 Phot. dex. s.v. Kaddurripia cat TDAurripia éoprav évduara: ylvovrat pév adrac 
OapyndcGvos pnves, évdry pev emt déxa Kadduvrijpra, devrépg dé pOlvovros ra Tiduyrijpia: 
ra pev TAvvrjpid pyoe die <7d peTa> Tov Odvarov ris’ Aypavdou évrds éviauTod wh TAG Hat 
<ras lepis> éo@jras: €i6’ obrw trvOeloas Thy dvouactay haPety radryy- ra 5é Kaddur7ijpia, 
bre wpwrn doxet 4 “A-ypavros -yerouevy lépea rods Geods xoopFoa. 51d xal KaddAwrijpia airy 
dmddekav> xal yap To <xaddivew> koopeiv cal Aaumpivew dorly. The words inserted are 
due to S. A. Naber, who cp. Bekker amecd. i. 270, 1 ff. dd ro KaddAvvew kal Koopeiv 
kai Napmpbvew. “Aypavdos yap lépea mpwrn yevouévy rods Beods éxdounoe. Tduvrdpia be 
kanetrat da 7d pera tov Odvarov Tis "AypavAou évds éviavrod wh wAvVOFvat ras lepas éoOFras. 

2 Hesych. s.v. Aurrijpia: éoprh AOhynow, jv ext rq "AyAabpou ris Kéxpowos Ouyarpds 
Tin dyovow. ; 

§ Mommsen Féste d. Stadt Athen p. 8 n. 2, cp. infra § 9 (h) ii (e). 

4 Miss J. E. Harrison ‘The Three Daughters of Cecrops’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1891 xii. 350—355 was, so far as I know, the first to attempt any general investigation 
of the subject. She was followed by H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 135 ff. And 
he, by B. Powell Erichthonius and the three Daughters of Cecrops (Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology xvii) Ithaca, New York 1906 pp. 1—86 figs. 1—12. 

5 Eur. fon 23 wapOévas’AyAauplor (cod. P, supra p. 239 n. 1). 
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as ‘the three daughters of Agraulos (Aglauros ?)’4, and later writers 
state that their mother Agraulos or Agraulis? had for sire Aktaios® 
or Aktaion*, But this duplication or distortion of her name is, of 
course, a mere genealogist’s device. In unsophisticated times there 
was but one Aglauros, she whose precinct lay beneath the steep 
northern side of the Akropolis® Here the Athenian youths 
assembled to swear that they would fight till death on behalf of 
their country® This solemn oath took a curious and unexpected 
form. The young soldiers swore that they would regard wheat, 
barley, the vine, and the olive as the boundaries of Attike, deeming 
their own all the tamed and fruitful earth’. The emphasis thus 
placed on earth as ‘fruitful’ (Aarpophéros) recalls the rock-cut 
inscription of Ge Karpophéros still legible on the summit of the 
Akropolis®. It is, indeed, probable that Aglauros herself was, to 
begin with, none other than the earth-goddess ‘Sparkling®’ with 
the dew which enabled her to bring forth in their season corn and 
oil and wine. And on these things human life depended. Demeter 
Kourotréphos, ‘Who rears the young,’ was worshipped, and rightly 
worshipped, in the precinct of Aglauros™. 


1 Eur. Jon 496’ Aypatdov (A, W. Verrall prints AyAatpou) xépar tplyovor. 

2 Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 16.2 TH Aypatay TH Kéxporos xal voudns Aypavdldos. 

8 Apollod. 3. 14. 2 Kéxpoy 5¢ yhuas riv ’Axratlou xdpyy "Aypavdory maida per boxer. 
"EpvualyGova, 6s drexvos wertAdake, Ovyarépas 6¢”"A-ypavdov “Epony Idvdpocov, Paus. 1. 2. 6 
drodavivros 5é ’"Axratou Kéxpow éxdéxerat ry dpxiy Ovyarpl ovvorxay ’Axratov (cp. 1. 14+ 7); 
kal of yivovras Ovyarépes pev "Epon xai“AyAaupos xai Idvdpocos, vids dé’ Hpuslxdwv. 

4 Skamon of Mytilene (s. iv 8.c., according to F. Jacoby in Pauly—-Wissowa Real- 
Enc. iii a. 437) frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 489 f. Miiller) ag. Phot. Zex, and Souid. s.v. 
Powrkha ypdupara, cp. Apostol. 17. 89 (Kduwy, ’Axralovos, ’AyAavpyy, ’Axratova), makes 
Aktaion the father of Aglauros, Herse, Pandrosos, and Phoinike. See further J. Toepffer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1212. 

> Paus. 1. 18. 2, cp. Eur. Jon 497 f. 

® Dem. de fals. leg. 303, Lykourg. in Leocr. 76 f., Philostr. v. Apoll. 4. 21 p. 14 
Kayser. The oath is quoted by Poll. 8. 105 f., cp. Stob. flor. 43. 48 p. 14, 7 ff. Hense. 

Philochor. frag. 14 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 386 Miiller) ag. Ulpian. zz Dem. de fals. leg.. 
303 (p. 95 b 32 ff. Baiter—Sauppe) “Aypaudos xal“Epon cal [dvdpocos Ouyarépes Kéxporros, 
ds gnow 6 Birbxopos. A&youse 5é Ste wodduou cupBdvros wap’ "A@nvatos, dre 6 Edpodsros 
éorpdrevee xard "EpexSéws, kal pnxvvopevov Tovrou expycev 6’ Awéd\Awy dradrayhoeoOat, 
édy tis dvéhy éaurov dwép THs wéAEws. 4 Tolvuy “Aypaudos exotica abray céédwxev els Odvaror' 
Eppupe yap éauriv éx rod relxous. elra dwaddayévros Tod wodduou lepdv brep Tovrov éort- 
carro alta wept ra Ipomtdaca rijs wédews’ Kal éxetoe dyvvov ol EpnBor uéddovres efrévar els 
wé\EpLov. : 

7 Plout. v. Alctd, 15 od why NAG Kal THs ys ovyeBodrever dvréxerOar Tois "APnvalots, 
nal tov év ‘Aypathou wpoBadrdéuevov det rots éPiBors Spxov Eryy BeBatody. dpsdover yap 
Spous xphoacGat rijs ’Arructs wupols, xpcOais, dumédous, €Aalacs, olkelay woveio Oa SidacKd- 
Hevo. THY hpepov xal xaprog@ipov. Cp. Cic. de rep. 3. 15 Athenienses iurare etiam publice 
solebant, omnem suam esse terram, quae oleam frugesve ferret. 

5 Supra ii. 21 N. 4. 9 Supra p. 237 0. 2. 

© Corp. inscr. Alt, iii, 1 no. 372 (with facsimile on pl. 4) Kovpotpépov | €& ’AyAavpou | 
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Pandrosos too had a sanctuary of her own}, called the Pandros- 
eion?, immediately adjoining the Erechtheion at its western end® 
Here grew the sacred olive*, beneath which stood the altar of Zeus 
Herketos®. And, just as the youths of Athens in the fourth century 
B.C, swore in the precinct of Aglauros that they would defend their 
country and preserve the fruitful earth, so in the first century B.C., 
when about to take the field, they offered a sacrifice on the Akropolis 


Atun(r)pos, W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 266 
pl. 1 (mote the proximity of no. 371 Aervopépo[is], cp. supra p. 241 n. 0). Hesych., s.v. 
Kouporpipos* mardorpigdos. ip érépwv ) Anutrnp. 

1 Paus, 1. 247.2 7G vag d¢ THs AOnvas Tlavdpbcou vads ouvexys ear, 

2 (1) Corp. inser. Att. i no. 3224 44 f. and 63, 69 f. = Michel Recueil d’Lnscr. gr. 
no. 571 i 44 f. and ii 63, 69 f. = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Afigr. ii. 318 ff. no. 117 i 44 f. 
and ii 63, 69 f. = Zuser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 372 1 44 f. and ii 171, 177 f. = L. D. Caskey 
in J. M. Paton Zhe Erechtheum Cambridge, Mass. 1927 p. 276 ff. no. 2 i 44 f. ror xidvov 
rov él 70 Tolxo | TC wpos TO Iavdpocelo and ii 63 ei rov roixov rv mpos T6 Mavdpoce(io), 
69 f. émi rov rotyov rdv wpos | 7d Mavdpocelo (409/8 B.c.). Cp. Corp. inscr. Ati. i no. 321, 
43 f. = Znser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 373 i 43 f. = Caskey Joc. cit. no. 8A, 43 f. 

(2) Corp. inser. Alt. iv. 1. 3 p- 148 ff. no. 321 2, 19 f., 27 f. and 3, 6, iv. 1. 2 p. 74 ff. 
no. 321 iii 31 ff. = Jwscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 373 ii 74f., Wi 114 f, 127 f., v 251 ff. = 
Caskey Joc. cit. no. 10 i 19 f. [émt roe Tolxar T]ée wpos 7\[6 Tavdpoceio], ii 27 f. eri role 
mp]ds 76 ILavdpoceto | alerdv, 40 f. epyactas 76 | [xpos] 76 Ialvdpoceio alleré, no. rr iii 
31 ff. dadpdpxoay|re 7a weTaxidvia, Térrapa Gvra, Ta | pds TO ILavdpocelo (409/8 B.C.). 

(3) Corp. inser, Att. ii. 2 no. 829, 11 = Laser. Gr, ed. min. ii—iii. : 1 no. 1654 6 34 
= meas loc. cit, no. 28, 36 kara To avdpdoeo[y] (405/4 or 395/4 B.C.). 

8 J. M. Paton The Erechtheum mbes Mass. 1927 pp. 119—127 (‘The Pan- 
droseum’) and Index p. 669. 

4 Supra p. 187 n. 2 

5 Philochor. frag. 146 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 408 f. Miiller) 2g. Dion, Hal. de Dinarch. 3 
ev 58 rH évdry dyol (sc. 6 Biddxopos)* ‘70h 5° évavrod rovdl (307/6 B.C.) dieA@dvros, érépou 
0 eigidvros, év dxpomoder onuetoy eyevero Tovodro. Kiwy els rdv Tis Todiddos vedw eloedPoioa, 
kal S000 els 7d Ilavdpootov, él rdv Bwpdv dvaBioa Tot ‘Epxelov Aids Tov brd rq édalg 
karéxerro. marprov 8 éort rots "A@nvalos kiva wh dvaBaive els axpowodw.’ The topo- 
graphical bearings of this passage are discussed by J. M. Paton of. cit. p. 747 f. On the 
cult of Zeus ‘Epxetos or Meoépxetos (schol. B.L.T. Z/. 16. 231, Hesych. s.v. Meoépx(e)tov) 
see O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 686 f. Plout. guaesit. Rom. 111, 
& propos of the rule that the #amen Dialis must neither touch nor mention a dog or a goat, 
says paciv Enoe wire THs ’APnvalwwy dxpowddews ériBaivew xiva wire rhs Anliuw vyoou, dia 
Thy éudavh wliy x.r.A. Similarly dogs would not enter the island of Sygaros (Plin. zai. 
Aist, 6. 155), nor the temple of Hercules in the Forum Boarium at Rome (szfra ii. 783). 
Any dog that entered the market-place at Argos during the days called dpyyides was killed 
(Klearch. frag. 79 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 327 Miiller) ag. Ail. de nat. an. 12. 34, cp. Athen. 
99 E—F wy xal rwa Kuvoddyrw éopriy roinodpeba avri ris wap ’Apyeious émvredouyévns)— 
a custom explained by the story that dogs had torn to pieces Linos the son of Apollon 
by Psamathe daughter of Krotopos (Konon arr. 19). S. Bochart Hzerozcicon rec. 
E. F, C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 1793 i. 781 ff., L. Hopf Zhzerorakel und Orakelthiere in 
alter und neuer Zeit Stuttgart 1888 p. 55 ff., and F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. 
viii, 2573 ff. collect facts bearing on the significance of dogs in ancient religion. And 
Frazer Golden Bough*; Taboo p. 13 n. 6 has a parallel to the avoidance of dogs drawn 

from the Kafirs of the Hindoo Koosh. 
§ Supra p. 242. 
16—z2 
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‘to Athena Polids and to the Kourotréphos and to Pandrosos*.’ It is 
reasonable to infer that Pandrosos, like Aglauros®, was only another 
name for Ge*, Kourotréphos too was, at Athens, an epithet of the 
same goddess‘, Ge Kourotréphos was worshipped near the western 
approach to the Akropolis*, and Souidas® dwells on the importance 
of her cult: 


‘They say that Erichthonios was the first to sacrifice to her on the Akropolis 
and to build her an altar, in gratitude for Earth having reared him. He also 
made it customary that those who sacrificed to any god should sacrifice first 
to her?! 


Details are of interest. When a cow was sacrificed to Athena, a 
sheep was first sacrificed to Pandrosos® or, as others would have it, 


1 Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 no. 481, 58 f. = Zuscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1. 2 no. 1039 iii 
58 f. (attributed to the period 83—73 B.c., though W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1- 145 says 48—42 B.C.) dpfolws d& call ra ékirarnpia év 
axpolwérer The re "AOnvae rhe Tlodcdde kat rH Kouplorpdlpue xal rH Llavdpdo[un xaji exadd- 
tépnoay. 

2 Supra p. 242. 

3 This conclusion was anticipated by Miss J. E. Harrison in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1891 xii. 352: ‘Pandrosos...is none other than 4 form of Ge Themis, who is but the earlier 
aspect of Demeter Thesmophoros.’ 

4 Aristoph. ¢hesnz. 299 kat rH Kovporpidy [77 TG (this gloss was expunged by P. P. 
Dobree, cp. the schol. etre 79 yi etre 79 €ortg)]. See further B. Prehn in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. xi. 2215, who cites Solon frag. 43 Bergk* ag. Chorik. p. 107 Boissonade 
ratra 54 cou Tis rodews TH yowpiopara, Hy al Koval rod Blov Oepdmavar yi Te Kal Oddaooa 
rots éaurijs éxarépa Suwpos dBpiver* yi} wey yap Tols evorxodow emlorara pépev Soa rixrovety 
dpa, Irrla re waca Kal Kadepévn, xat rd roG Lrwvos, ‘Auraph xouporpipos’* Oddarra dé 
x.7.A., Prokl. 7 Plat. Zim. iii. 144, 4 ff. Diehl otrw 67 cal airy (sc. 4 yi) duvdues Exe 
woktNas, Kal ws ev ‘rpopds’ Thy Tedectoupydy urpetrar Tdéw, Kab’ av Kal maT prov’ AGnvatos 
‘xouporpégov’ atriy buveiv Kal ‘dynoddpar, ws cal dvneioay Ta pura kal 7a Ga Kal 
Tpépovoay, K.T.A., ef. MAL. P» 529, 50 f. xopecPAvac’ Ste Kovporpogoy ry yiv xadoiat, xat 
tov éx ratrys xaprov Képny, x.7.., and A.R.Rangabé Antiguités hellénigues Athénes 
1855 ii. 746 no. 1083 KadNlas ’Ayadpyou.. 19. Kovporpogax (an inscription noted by 
K. S. Pittakis ‘a entrée de |’Acropole,’ but now lost). 

5 Paus. 1. 22. 3 (cited supra p. 177 n. 1) with Sir J. G. Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. 
Bliimner ad foc. 

6 Souid. s.v. kovpotpdpos* matdorpégos (cp. Hesych. s.v. Kouporpégpos). Kouporpdpos 
TH. ratry 52 O0c0t pact mp&rov "Epixdonov ev dxporéde Kal Bwydy dptracba, xdpw 
drobdbvra 7a Ug ray rpopelwy' Karacrioar 8 voptpor Tods Obovrds Tit Oeg Tabry mpodvew. 
P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig und Berlin 1910 p. 31 h. § holds that this 
wp@vua consisted in an offering probably of grain, possibly of blood, but hardly of a 
prescribed animal, and in any case must not be confused with the sheep for Pandrosos 
(infra n. 8). 

7 Cp. Plat. com. Biwy frag. 2. 7 f. (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 674 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 
441 F rpGra pév enol yap Kovporpdgpy mpodverae | rdaxods evdpxys, Auvdros eyKdpwv, K.T.A- 

8 Philochor. frag. 32 (Frag. hist. Gr i. 389 Miiller) ap. Harpokr. s.v. émlBowov’ 
Auxoipyos év rg mepl rijs lepelas (frag. 4 Sauppe). Scddxopos 5” év B’ dnolv obrws ‘dav 5é 
tis TH AOqvg by Boby, dvayxaiéy éort xal rH Lavdpocw (sc codd. B.C.P.Q. xavddpq cod. 
A. ed. Ald. and the epitome Harpokr.) @vew div, xal éxade?ro 7d ipa erlBoror.’ dpolws 
cal Drdgudos év a Tay wept’ AOqvav (frag. 6 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 506 Miiller)). 
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to Pandora, this preliminary sacrifice being known as eptboton}. 
Pandrosos had a circular garment called podénychon® or podénychos®. 
Her priestess‘, according to Pollux®, wore the same sacred attire. 
But Photios® and Souidas’ are apparently alluding to the same 
vestment when they state that the proténion is a small himdtion worn 
by the priestess and from her transferred to the man slaying the 
victim. They add that it was named procénion because Pandrosos, 
or Pandora, with her sisters was the first (prdte) to make woollen 
raiment for men. The etymology, as usual, is naught, but the rite 
of the transferred garment is of value as providing a parallel to the 
custom implied by the pép/os-scene on the eastern frieze of the 
Parthenon 8, 

The case of Herse is different. She is definitely a personification 
of the Dew, and as such must be comparatively late. Hence, though 
Athenian youths swore by Agraulos®, who indeed heads their list of 
witnessing deities!, and though Athenian women might swear either 
by Agraulos™ or, less frequently, by Pandrosos}*, nobody swore by 
Herse?*, Nor had she, unless we can credit an unsupported state- 
ment of Ovid'4, any sanctuary set apart for her. Again, Athena— 


1 Souid. s.v. erlBoiov* say Tis TH’ AOnvaG EOve Body, EOve Kal ry TLavdwpg dw wera Boos* 
wai éxade?ro 7d Obua éxlBowov. Favorin. /ex. p. 701, 7 ff. combines Philochor. frag. 32 
(supra p. 244 n. 8) with Souidas’ dw pera Bods, adding de suo kal ériBoiov rd emt rH 
Ovopévn Bot Ouduevor. 

2 Phot. dex. s.v. moddévuxov (mavddvuxov cod.)* ecOhs ris Lavdpocov xuxdorephs. 

% Hesych. s.v, moddvuxos (roddvupuos cod.)* esOhs lepa rijs Tlavépocov. 

4 Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1160 (a broken base of Pentelic marble found on the 
Akropolis) [6 dfuJos -- | —-- Anuoxdpou | [---O]vyarépa | [idperay(?) Tlav]dpocou, cp. 76. 
no. 1369 (a round base of Hymettian marble found on the Akropolis) ’AyAadpou iépea 
Pedoorpdry | ’Ereoxdéovs Aldadtdov Ovydrnp. 

5 Poll. 10. 191 el dé Bobde: kal Ada Trav lepdy cKxevdv, Exre pev bpdopuara, Kadetras dé 
lorpiavov, mpordviov, huluitpov. mroduvuxov 4 eoOhs rijs tepelas rhs Tavdpdcov. 

6 Phot. lex. s.v. mpordmov' tiuaridiov o % lépea dugievyurac’ émeriOerar de dad ris 
lepelas TE oparrovrt> mporovioy dé éxdhOyn Bre wpwry Idvdpocos pera Trav ddedpav 
Kareoxevace Tois dvOpwros Thy éx Tov éplwy ecOira. This hangs together with the attempt 
to derive "Ept-x@dvios from eprov (supra p. 220). : 

7 Souid. s.v. mporéviov iwarticov 6 lépera dudrévvurac’ éwcriPerar 5é dard rijs lepelas rip 
oparrovrt: mporéviov be éxdHOn dre mpwrn Tlavddpa werd rav ddedPov Kareoxebace Trois 
avOpiras riy €x rev éplwy éoOjra. 

8 Supra ii. 1136 (pl. xliv). 

® Supra p. 242f. ; 

1 Poll. 8. 106 toropes Geol, “A-ypaudos, "Evuddtos,”"Apns, Lets, Oaddrd, Avéw, ‘“H-yeudyn. 

4 Aristoph. thesm. 533 of ror ua THY “Aypavdoy (R. F. B. Brunck cj. “AyAaupov), & 
yuvaixes, €8 ppoveire with schol. ad foc. kara (so I. Bekker for éx codd.) ras ’Aypatdov 
Gyyvoy, kara de rijs Tlavdpscov omavidrepov, xara dé ris "Epons ovx edphxaper. 

12 Aristoph. Zys. 439 f. ef rdpa vh ray Idvdpocov ratry ubvov | riv xeip’ emeBadeis, 
émixeoet warovuevos with schol. thesm. 533 (quoted supra n. 11). 


33 Schol. Aristoph. thesm. 533 (quoted supra n. t1). 
14 Ov. met. 2. 737 ff. pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos | tres habuit thalamos, 
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originally an earth-goddess? or mountain-mother*—absorbed into 
her all-prevailing cult the worship of both Aglauros and Pandrosos, 
and was occasionally called Athena Aglauros* and Athena Péa- 
drosos*; but she never came to be equated with Herse. We may, 
then, subscribe to Usener’s opinion that Herse is later than 
Pandrosos, Pandrosos than Aglauros, the three names being pro- 
gressively clearer expressions for a single religious idea®. 
Aglauros® and Pandrosos’, if not Herse also, were—we have 
seen—intimately associated with a goddess dubbed Kozrotréphos. 
What better guardians could Athena have found for the infant 
Erichthonios? Perhaps they fed him, shut up in the basket, on dew®, 
Some support for this surmise might be found in the myth that 
the Muses fed Komatas, shut up in a chest, on honey’, or in the 
tale of Meliteus, son of Zeus by the nymph Othreis, who through 
fear of Hera was exposed in a wood, but was there fed and fattened 
by bees”. For honey, as W. H. Roscher* has well shown, was held 
by most Greeks and Romans to be a sort of dew, which fell from 
the sky on trees and flowers and was thence collected by the bees, 
Another case of confinement and dew-diet is that of Tithonos, 
Herse, some said, became by Hermes the mother of Kephalos?®. 
Kephalos, they added, was carried off by Eos, the ‘Dawn,’ to Syria 


quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, | Aglauros laevuam, medium possederat Herse. Supra 
p- 240 Ovid’s three ¢halami may be derived from the internal arrangement of the Erech- 
theion, modified to suit Roman readers familiar with the Etruscan temple of Iupiter 
Capitolinus. 

1 Supra p. 200 0. o. 2 Supra pp. 224, 236. 

3 Harpokr. s.v. "“AyAaupos (&ypauvdos codd. A.C.M.Q. But the alphabetical order 
requires &yA—)* 4 Ovydrnp Kéxporos. éore 82 xal érdvupov "AOnvas, Athenag. supplicatio 
pro Christianis t p. 1 Schwartz (cited supra p. 240 n. 8). 

4 Schol. Aristoph. Lys. 439 @vyarépes Kéxporos Ildvdpocos kat’ Aypatdy (R. F. P. Brunck 
cj. “Aypavdos). ex ris avdpécou 58 cat 4’ AOnvaz Tdvdporos xadeirar, 

5 H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 139. 

§ Supra p. 242. 7 Supra p- 244- 

8 It is on record that Herse, Pandrosos, and Agraulos had a popular festival called 
Deipnophorta, at which a dinner was served for them with much pomp in accordance with 
a mystic tale (supra p. 240 n. 8); and it is known that certain Dedpnophédrot occupied a 
seat in the theatre adjoining that of the Kouvrotréphos worshipped in the sanctuary of 
Aglauros (supra p. 242 n. 10). But of the nurture supplied by the Kekropides to their 
kohros nothing explicit is said. 

9 Theokr. 7. 78 ff. with schol. ad Zoc. 

© Ant. Lib. 13 (after Nikandros érepotodpeva 2). 

11 W. H. Roscher Nektar und Ambrosia Leipzig 1883 pp. 9, 13 ff-, cp. W. Robert- 
Tornow De afium mellisque apud veteres significatione Berolini 1893 p. 75 ff. 

12 Apollod. 3. 14. 3. Hermes’ union with Herse is hardly older than the Hellenistic 
age (supra p. 240 nn. 4 and §). In Hyg. fad. 160 he becomes the father of Kephalos by 
Kreousa, daughter of Erechtheus. Other pedigrees are noted by A. Rapp in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 1089 ff. and F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. xi. 217 f. 
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and there begat Tithonos the father of Phaethon'. Some such 
sequence of mythical events must have been known to the painter 
of the red-figured £y/zx from Corneto, now at Berlin (supra p. 186 
fig. 95); for, whereas on the outside of the cup Herse witnesses the 
birth of Erichthonios, on the inside Heos is carrying off Kephalos. 
Be that as it may, we are concerned with the fortunes of Tithonos. 
The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (s. vi (?) B.C.*) says that, when 
Tithonos despite his Zeus-given immortality began to get gray- 
headed, Eos refrained from union with him, but tended him in her 
halls with food and ambrosia (ze. honey) and, as downright old age 
crept upon him till he could not stir, shut him up in a chamber 
(thdlamos), where his voice flows on unceasingly®. The poet is hinting, 
discreetly enough, at a tale that later writers tell with more directness. 
When Tithonos grew so old that he rolled himself round in a wool- 





basket or a basket-cradle (Zeon) and slept like a baby (fig. 153)4, 
the goddess transformed him into a cicala (¢éttix)’. Confusion 


1 Apollod. 3. 14. 3. But the parentage of Tithonos is variously given. He is also 
described as the son of Laomedon (//. 20. 237) by Strymo (schol. A.B.D. Z/. 11. 1, Tzetz. 
iz Lyk. AZ, 18) or Trymo (schol. V. /?. 20. 237) or Rhoio (schol. and Tzetz. zz Lyk. 
Al. 18). 

2 W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 
240. See further T. W. Allen—-E, E. Sikes The Homeric Hymns London 1904 p. 197 f. 

377. Aphr, 118 ff. 

4 E. Gerhard Uber die Lichtgottheiten auf Kunstdenkmilern Berlin 1840 pp. 8, 16 
pl. 4, 4 (¢@. Gesammelte akademische Abhandlungen und kleine Schriften Berlin 1866 i. 
149, 347 pl. 8, 4)=my fig. 153, J- Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1029 fig. 4 an Etruscan 
relief in stamped gold foil, found at Vulci, then in the Campana collection, and later at 
Petrograd (?). It represents Eos pouring the contents of a jug (?) over Tithonos, who lies 
on a concave couch or cradle. : 

5 Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 18 d@dvarov 52 roy TiOwvdr rovjoaca émehdbero rorjoat xat dyhpw. 
yupdoavra 5é rogobrov ws év raddpy kal Nxvw (Eudok. vo/. 920 has ds év raddpy Kal 
Axvy, Fro xavly) abroy reptotpedduevov Skyy Bpeduddlov xadevdew els rérrvya peréBarev, 
Eustath. éz Od. p. 1528, 1 ff. Anpot (Anpet? Afjpoe?) 6 6 wOOos wepl Tibwvol, cal dr da 
vilpas €v raddpy 4 xaprddy Tp Syroupéry ev Tots ToD KwysKod expeudoOn, ws a» Sprady ph 
gpalvouro rots rodXois, Hels rérreya wereBrAHOn. 
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between the /ékuon and the kérnos1, which figured in similar rites?, 
may account for the late tradition that the couch of Eos and 
Tithonos was on Kerne?, an island off the west coast of Libye or, 
as mythographers and poets declared, at the ends of the habitable 
earth*, Two points appear to justify the comparison of Tithonos 
with Erichthonios. We have seen® that Athena, wishing to make 
Erichthonios immortal, kept him as an infant in a basket (pl. xxix 
and fig, 154) Similarly Eos, bent on making Tithonos not only 
deathless but ageless, tended him like a babe in a basket’. Again, we 


1 For the Nxvoy see Miss J. E. Harrison ‘Mystica Vannus Iacchi’ in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1903 xxiii. 292 ff., 26. 1904 xxiv. 241 ff., ead. ‘Note on the Mystica Vannus Iacchi’ 
in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1903—1904 x. 144ff., cad. Proleg. Gk. Rel2 pp. 401 ff. 
(‘Dionysos Liknites’), 517 ff. (‘The Liknophoria’), H. G. Pringsheim Archdologische 
Bettriige zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults Mimchen 1905 pp. 29—38, Kruse in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. xiii. 536—538, W. Kroll 2d. xiii, 538—541. 

For the «épvos, D. Philios in the ’E¢.’Apx. 1885 pp. 171—174, id. 1906 pp. 197—212, 
R. C. Bosanquet in the Anm. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1896—1897 iii. 57—61 (‘The so-called 
Kernoi’), H. von Fritze in the "Hg. “Apy. 1897 pp. 163—174, K. Kourouniotes ‘ KEPNOI’ 
26. 1898 pp. 21—28, O. Rubensohn ‘ Kerchnos’ in the Ath, Mitth, 1898 xxiii. 271-306, 
L. Couve in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 822—825, E. Pernice in the Jahré. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1899 xiv. 69—72, B. Staes in the "Ed. "Apy. 1901 pp. 11—21, 
J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. got iv. 169—191, R. M. Dawkins in 
the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1903—1904 x. 220—223, H. G. Pringsheim of. cit. pp. 69—78, 
S. Xanthoudides ‘Cretan Kernoi’ in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1905—1906 xii. 9—23, 
Leonard in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 316—326, C. D. Bicknell in the Journ, Hell. 
Stud. 1921 xli. 231. 

The two utensils are confused by the schol. Plat. Gorg. 497 C p. 913 @ 42 Képvos dé 7d 
Nxvoy trou 7d wrbov éoriv. S.N. Dragoumes in the 4th. Mitth. 1901 xxvi. 46 infers from 
Poll. 4. 103 Tas dé mivaxldas wpxodvro ovk olda efr’ éi wivdxwy etre mivaxas dépovres' 7d 
‘yp Kepvopbpov Spxnua old” bre xva 4 éoyapldas dépovres’ xépva d& rabra éxadefro that 
Ouparipcov and dixvoy had both come to be identified in popular parlance with the old 
mystic xépvos. 

2 Ammonios of Lamptrai wept Bwydy nal Ouordv frag. 6 (Tresp Frag. gr. Kultschr. 
Pp- 96) ap. Athen. 476 E—F, Polemon of Ilion epi rod Alou xpdlou frag. 2 (Tresp Frag. Gr. 
Kultschr. p. 87.) af. Athen. 478c—pD. See further Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 159, 
Leonard in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Hnc. xi. 317 f. 

3 Lyk. 4/. 16 ff. with Tzetz. ad loc., cp. 1084 with schol. and Tzetz. ad loc. 

4 C. T. Fischer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 315 f. 

5 Supra p. 238. 

® Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 243 no. E 372 a red-figured Ze/fke from Kameiros showing 
(a) Athena and Erichthonios, who sits up in his basket to greet her. The wicker lid 
(cp. Ov. mzet. 2. 584) is off, and from the rock (Akropolis) rise two spotted snakes (Eur. 
fon 23 cited supra p. 239 n. 1), one bearded, one beardless. (4) Two draped figures 
moving to the right, probably Aglauros and Herse, but possibly two youths by mistake 
of the artist (so Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath, p. xxxii). See further R. Engelmann in 
the Ann. d. Inst. 1879 li. 62 ff. pl. F, zd. in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1306 f. fig., 
H. Heydemann in the Amz. d. Jmst. 1879 li. 112 ff., Harrison of. ett. p. xxxi f. fig. 4, 
J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 808 fig. 2766, Reinach R&P. Vases i. 342, 2- 
Existing illustrations being inadequate, I have given both a photographic plate and a 
development of the design by Miss E. T. Talbot. 

? Supra p. 247. 


Plate XXIX 





Pelike from Kameiros, 10¥ N the British Museum : 
(a) Athena finds Erichthonios p Met guarded by two snakes. 
(4) Aglauros (?) and Herse(?) make Off 


See page 248 n. 6 and page 249 fig. 154. 
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Fig. 154. 
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have conjectured that the Dew-sisters fed the infant Erichthonios on 
dew?. So with Tithonos. Eos fed.him on ambrosia, that is honey?, 
a species of heavenly dew*. Moreover she changed him into a 
cicala, and that little creature was popularly believed to subsist on 
dew®. The transformation was apt, for the cicala, once more like 
Erichthonios the ‘very child of the Ground®, was notoriously 
earth-born’ and the traditional badge of an autochthonous Ionian 
people® (figs, 158—161)*% It may even be surmised that Tithonos 


1 Supra p. 246. 2 Supra p. 247. 3 Supra p. 246. 

4 Hellanikos frag. 142 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 64 Miiller) = frag. 140 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 140 
Jacoby) ag. schol. A.B. Gen. 11. Z@. 3. 151, Hieronymos of Rhodes (c. 2g0—230 B.C. : 
Daebritz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 1563) af. schol. B.L.T. Z/. rr. 1, Eudok. 
viol. 920, and Eustath. zz 72. p. 825, 43 ff, schol. A.B.D. //. 11. 1, Eustath. 2 72. p. 396, 
33 ff., Klearchos frag. 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 309 f.) ad. Zenob. 6, 18, Plout. 1. 68, Append. 
4. 68, Apostol. 16. 57, Arsen. viol. p. 447 Walz, Phot. dex. s.v. TiOwvod yijpas, Souid. s.v. 
karaynpdoats TiPwvo0d Baptrepov, Serv. tn Verg. georg. 3. 328, in Verg. Aen. 4. 585, 7. 188, 
interp. Serv. 2 Verg. georg. 1. 447, Myth. Vat. 1. 139, 2. 194. 

J. T. Kakridis ‘TIOQNOZ’ in the Wiener Studien 1930 xlviii. 25—38 makes it 
probable that the transformation of Tithonos into a ¢éttix kept in a cage was an early 
myth, purposely ignored by the author of 4. Apr. 218 ff., but presupposed by certain of 
his phrases (231—238) and resuscitated by later writers. See also F. Dornseiff ‘Der 
homerische Aphroditehymnos’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1931 xxix. 203 f. 

5 Hes. sc. Aer. 393 ff., Aristot. Azst. an. 4. 7. 832 b 10 ff, 5. 30. 556 b 14 ff., Theokr. 
4- 16, Anacreont. 32. 3 Bergk*, 32. 3 Hiller—Crusius, Verg. ecl. 5. 77, Plin. nat. hist. 
II. 94, Ail. de nat. an. 1. 20, Philes de an. propr. 500. 

In Loukian. /caromen. 13 Empedokles, speaking as an inhabitant of the moon, says 
ctrodpat Spdcov. 

8 Supra p. 181. 

7 Plat. symp. 191C, Anacreont. 32.16 Bergk*4, 32.16 Hiller—Crusius, Plout. symp. 2. 3. 
3, schol. Hermog. (cited zfra p.251n-0). See further Gruppe Gr. AZyth. Rel. p. 797 n. 6. 
In point of fact the cicala lays its eggs in the ground (Aristot. Aist. an. 5. 30. 556. 29 ff, 
Plin. nat. hist. 11. 93- O. Keller Die antike Tierweit Leipzig 1913 ii. 401) and remains 
for a long period in the larval state (Aristot. hist. an. 5. 302 556 b 7 Terrvyouyrpa, Plin. 
nat. hist. 11. 93 téttigometra. R. Lydekker The Royal Natural History London 1896 
vi. 193 fig.), so that it would easily be regarded as earth-born. 

8 Asios frag. 13, 4 f. Kinkel a. Athen. 525 E—F (Samians visiting the precinct of 
Hera) xatra: 8’ qwpeivr’ avéuy xpvodos évl Secpois, | xpdocrae 5¢ xépuuBar én’ adréwy 
rérruyes ws, Aristoph. eg. 1331 85° éxetvos (sc. the Athenian Demos) dpav rerrvyopépas, 
dpxaly oxjpart Aaumpds with schol., zud. 984 dpxaid ye Kal Arwoduddy Kal rerrlywr 
dvdpueora with schol. dAdws* of dpxacdrara T&v ’AOnvaiew rérrvyas xpucods ev Tois Tay - 
Tpixav whéypacw elxov, Siére ol rérruyes povoixol dvres dvdxewrae ry "AmdAXWH, bs TY 
marpq@os 77 wéder and schol. R. rods rérreryas mapéAaPer, érerdy of madaiol xara Thy dvawdoxhy 
rOv TpixOv xpvow éxp&vro térreyt, rexwjpiov dia rd dalverOae dre abrdxyGoves elev, Thouk. 
1. 6 kal of mpecBirepor avrots (sc. the Athenians) rév eddarpdvwv did 7d GBpodlatrov ob rodds 
xpovos eredy xiTGvds re Awods mataavTo hopobvres kal ypuedy rerriywy evépoes KpwBddov 
dvadobpevor Tay év TH Kepadg TpixGv-> AP od Kai Idévwv robs mpecBurépous xara 7d Evryyeves 
émt word abrn  oxev) karéoxev, Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 2 no. 645, 12 = Jescr. Gr. ed. min. 
ii—iii. 2 no. 1377, 13 (an inventory of the Parthenon 399/8 B.c.) [xpuctdia dda odppt]xra 
TrAwOlwy Kat Terrlywr, C. Curtius Juschriften und Studien zur Geschichte von Samos 
Liibeck 1877 p. 10 ff. no. 6, go ff. pl. 1 = Michel Recueil a’ Juscr. gr. no. 832, 50 ff. (an 
inventory of the Samian Heraion 346/5 B.C.) yuvh) éwl Bryyaros Evdlvou, yxet| pes mpdowmov 
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odes MOwor, airy exer Térrvyas émixptoous, évheime | Tv rerriywr TpiGy Kal rov évurdtwy 
(which incorporates the revised readings of U. Kohler in the Ath. Mitth, 1882 vii. 371 f.), 
Herakleides Pontikos (Frag. hist. Gr. ti. 200 n. 9 Miiller) af. Athen. 512 C xopbyBous 
& dvadovpevor (sc. the Athenians) ray rpiyav ypuools rérrevyas wepl 76 wérwror Kal ras Kbpas 
(T. Birt cj. xdf6as) épdpovv paraphrased by Ail. var. hist. 4. 22 xopbuBous dé dvadodpevor 
Trav év Ty Kepady TpixGv, xpuvoois évelpovres abrais rérrvyas kal xdcpov &drdov mpbaberov 
mepanropevor Xpvood mpoyecay, Verg. cir. 126 ff. ergo omnis cano residebat cura capillo, | 
aurea sollemni comptum quem fibula ritu | crobylus et (so Nic. Loensis (anon. cj. CrobyHae) 
for Corpsele cod. A. Corpselle cod. H. Corpselae cod. R. Corselle cod. L. E. Bahrens 
prints Scaliger’s cj. Cecropiae) tereti nectebant dente cicadae, Loukian. xavig. 3 of mpéyovot 
jypdsv (sc. Athenians), ols €déxer xaddv elvat koudv rods yépovras, dvadoupnevous KpwBvAov 
bad rérrvye xpvog dvecdnupévov. x.7-r., Clem. Al. paed. 2. 10 p. 220, 11 ff. Stahlin kat 
KpwBtrov, 8 éumdoxijs éorw eldos, avedoivro (sc. Athenian magistrates) xpvedy évépoe 
rerrlywv Koopovpevor, Td ynyeres ws aAnOGs dretpoxarle xivadlas évdecxvipevor, Tertull. 
de virg. vel. 10 debebunt enim et ipsi aliqua sibi insignia defendere, aut pennas Garamantum 
aut stropulos barbarorum aut cicadas Atheniensium aut cirros Germanorum aut stigmata 
Britonum, schol. Hermog. in C. Walz Rhetores Graeci Stuttgartiae et Tubingae 1833 iv. 
jon. 3 Ven. kal mdr f00s Hv "AOhynor rerrvyogopeiy Tay ebrarpdav rods raidas, & Kat 
péxpt hudy decdtero cal 7d dpyadrepov, ws Oouxvdldns Pyot kpwBvrAov dvadeicOat rev ev 77, 
xegadg rprxav, 26. 79 n. 40 Par. ad marg. rérrvyas épdpour of APnvaior xpuoois, tort 8 6 
rérri€ Seopuds ris éml THs kepadhs Eumporber eyxaPruevos’ of 5’ dro emt rob trpaxArov, dv of 
érlonuor épbpovy KpwBUAov dvadovpevor- KpwBUdos b€ ore wAOKH Tpixav els dEb Niyyouea, els 
Hy did 7d bEd éxpepdpevos 6 rérriE cUvderpos Fy T&v TpLyGv, Bore cvoTHvat Kat wh BradrvOjvat 
Thy wroxhy abuBorov 5° qv abrots 6 rérré Tod elvar atrdxPovas Kal povstxods Tw Tov 
rérrvya kat adroxGova elvar kat povotxdy, Prokop. of Gaza epist. 18 kal yap oe viv émiOupav 
dpyaly oxhuare rerrvyopbpov ideiy Kéxnva Ty Oaddrry x.T.r., Hesych. s.v. rerrvyopdpas* 
"Arrixol éml ra&v ris Kepadfs rptxGv.elpov xpucois rérrvyas (elpoudvww xpvoods réras cod. 
N. I. Schow cj. elpov. Musurus corr. xpucois rérrvyas), Isid. orig. 19. 30. 3 Athenienses 
enim cicadas aureas gerebant partim in vertice, nonnulli in fronte, Phot. ex. s.v. 
rerriyopopor* ol "AOnvai’ rérrvyas yap épdpouy xpyocots sipBorov rod ynryevels elvac’ 
Oouxvdtns ad x.7.A., Souid. s.v. rerrvyopépor* (after transcribing Phot. Joc. cét.)...9 Bre 
povatkol. povarkds yap 6 rérrié. ynryeveis 5é, dtbre kal ’Epexdevs 6 olkcorhs r&v AOnvav dard 
ris yas éréxOn, id. s.v. rerriywv dvduecra=schol. R. Aristoph. web. 984 (cited supra), 
Tzetz. chil. 1. 232 f. woddA@ xpuve@ xaraderov efxe (sc. Euphorbos, cp. f/. 17. 52) rh 
mroxapiba | kal xocouBor (an legendum xoovuPov?) kal xpwBvdov kal rerrvyopoplay, Eustath. 
in Il. Pp. 395 33 ff. ol 5é borepov edyevets AOnvator mpayyariKOs rérriéw ecéuvuvoy éavrovs, 
rerrvyopopot ovres’ TéTrvyas yap Epopovy Xpuaois, ws Kal Bovxvdldns pyciv, eis cUuBodov rod 
yiyevels elvat, 

The name xepxwry applied to a small species of té#téx (Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. iv. 
1476 A—B) is noteworthy on account of its possible relation to Kéxpoy (cp. P. Kretschmer 
in Glotta 1913 iv. 309). : 

§ Various views have been taken in modern times with regard to the precise nature of 
these céttiges: 

(1) W. Helbig in the Bul, d. Inst. 1874 pp. 61-—63, zd. ‘Uber die goldenen Cicaden 
der alten Athener’ in Commentationes philologae in honorem Theodori Mommseni Berolini 
1877 pp. 616—626, ¢d. in the Rhein. Mus. 1879 xxxiv. 484—487, id. Das homerische 
Epos aus den Denkmilern erléutert Leipzig 1884 p. 169 f., 25.7 Leipzig 1887 p. 246 put 
forward the view that they were gold spirals wound round the hair. F. Studniczka 
‘Krobylos und Tettiges’ in the Jahréd. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 248—291, com- 
bining Helbig’s hypothesis with that of A. Conze ‘Krobylos’ in the Mem. d. Inst. 1865 
lis 408—420, maintained that ¢é¢iges were gold spirals wound round the back-hair 
(4robflos) to keep it in position. This view was advocated also by H. Lechat in the 
Rev. Et. Gr. 1897 X. 342-344, 7d. ‘Xpiceot rérrvyes’ in the Revue des études anciennes 
1899 pp- 19—22, who noted that such metallic spirals in the hair might produce a sound 
reminiscent of the cicala, and by A. Boulanger in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 164. 
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Similarly L, Kjellberg ‘Zur rerrvyopopta der alten Athener’ in Zranos 1909 ix. 164—178 
explained the ¢étiges as threads of thin bronze or gold twined in the hair and rustling 
like an Aeolian harp in the wind. W. Bremer in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Zuc. vii. 2124 
concludes that they were thin gold leaves sewn on to a fillet or soldered on to a metal 
band. 


(2) F. Hauser ‘Tettix’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst, 
1906 ix. 75—-130 would identify the 7é&tix with the stlengts, 
a gold diadem covering the front hair (4r0dy‘/os). This hypo- 
thesis roused much controversy. An attack by E. Petersen 
2). 1906 ix Beiblatt pp. 77—-86 elicited a reply by Hauser 
‘Tettix 11’ 2d. 1907 x Beiblatt pp. 9—32, and a renewed 
attack by Petersen in the Rhein. Mus. 1907 Ixii. 540 ff. 
called forth a further reply by Hauser ‘Tettix 111’ in the 
JSahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1908 xi Beiblatt pp. 87—96. 
Another opponent of Hauser was W. Bremer Die Haartracht 
des Mannes in archatsch-griechischer Zeit Giessen 1911 p. 
60 ff., id. in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vii. 2121 ff. The 
reader is inclined to quote ‘ Katy-did, Katy-didn’t,’ etc. 

(3) Meantime the old view that the “¢figes really were 
golden cicalas can claim the support of much archaeological 
evidence. H. Schliemann MZycene London 1878 p. 176 nos. 
259, 260 (= my fig. 155) illustrated two out of ‘ten golden 
grasshoppers with chains’ from the third shaft-grave: these 
he took to be ‘ornaments of the breast or hair’; Stats Cod/. 
Myctnienne: Athénes p. 20 nos. 77, 78 calls them, with less 
likelihood, ‘des jouets d’enfants.’ Sir A. J. Evans, however, 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 55 with fig. 52, 4 points 
out that these pendants are ‘intended for chrysalises’ and 
compares a better-marked chrysalis-bead of gold (2d. fig. 
47 =my fig. 156) found by A. J. B. Wace in a chamber- 
tomb (no. 518 of the Kalkani cemetery) at Mykenai 
(A. J. B. Wace in Zhe Times Literary Supplement for Oct. 
26, 1922 p. 684, #d@. in The Llustrated London News for Feb. 
24, 1923 p- 300 fig. 4, 7d. ‘Chamber Tombs at Mycenae’ in 
Archaeologia 1932 \xxxii, 87 no. 76, 194 pl. 38). L. Stephani 
in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1877 p. 28 ff. Atlas pl. 2, 15 
(= my fig. 157: scale c, 3, F. Hauser in the Jakresh. d. oest. 
arch. Inst. 1906 ix. 8g f. fig. 30) published a small gold 
pendant representing the larva of a cicala, which was found 
in the fourth barrow of the ‘Seven Brothers’ group near 
Temrjuk on the Sea of Azov, a tomb dating from s. v B.C. 
(E. H. Minns Scythdans and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 210, 
M. Rostovtzeff Jranians & Greeks in South Russia Oxford 
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1922 p. 53f.). F. Studniczka in the Jahrd. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 282 
n. 201 cites another from the Bu. Sardo iii. 21, cp. P. Wolters in the Arch. Zett. 1884 
xhi. 7 n. 12. 

A more satisfactory ¢étix in the form of a gold brooch (length -o16™) came from the 
earliest Artemision at Ephesos (D. G. Hogarth Excavations at Ephesus London 1908 
p- 98 pl. 4, 33 and pl. 3, 3 (= my fig. 158: scale ?)). Another ¢é&#7x-brooch of gold was 
found by A. N. Skias in a cave of Pan and the Nymphs, known as Lychnospelza, on 
Mt Parnes at the depth of half a metre below the surface (A. N. Skias in the IIpaxr. 
apx. ér. 1900 p- 40, ‘Funde’ in the Ath. Meith. 1900 xxv. 456, R. C. Bosanquet in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 350, and finally K. Rhomaios in the "Eg. ’Apy. 1906 pp. 
89—96 fig. 1 (= my fig. 159: scale 4)). The pin has a ring at one end and originally 
worked on a metal axis between two other rings attached to the upper part of the 





insect’s body. The other, pointed, end of the pin was caught by the hook on the lower 
part of the body. The axis having dropped out or been broken, the owner, lest he should 
lose the little gold pin, had twisted it up as best he could through the other two rings. 
A couple of ¢ét¢iges in gold foil, sent by Count Peroffsky in 1852, were figured in the 
Antigquitds du Bosphore cimmérien S*-Pétersbourg 1854 i. 155, iii pl. 22, 20 (= my fig. 160: 
scale }) and 21 (= my fig. 161: scale }), zd. ed. S. Reinach Paris 1892 p. 69 pl- 22, 20 and 
21, cp. L. Stephani in the Méanges gréco-romains tirés du Bulletin historico-philologique 
ade 1 Académie Impériale des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg St.-Pétersbourg 1855 ii: 215, zd. 
in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1870 p. 540. 2, E. Beulé Foutlles et découvertes, résumées et 
discutées en vue de histoire de Part Paris 1873 ii. 411, V. Duruy Histoire des Romains 
Paris 1883 vi. 413 fig. (of no. 20), T. Schreiber in the 47h. Mitth. 1883 viii. 272, 
F. Studniczka in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 282 fig. 13 (of no. 20). 
Fibulae of late Roman and early mediaeval date found in Hungary again represent the 
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cicala, though with less approximation to nature (F. Studniczka in the Jahrd. d. hats. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1896 xi. 283 f. fig. 15 (= my fig. 162)). 

On the whole it may be concluded that the ¢é/7x of Thouk. 1. 6 was a golden fibula 
shaped like a cicala, that being the traditional, perhaps the tribal, badge of Ionian 
autéchthones. 

We are not, therefore, surprised to find that the /é#éx occurs asa private badge on 
tetradrachms of Athens with two monograms struck ¢. 229—197 B.C. (Hunter Cat. Coins 





ii, 59 no. 73 pl. 34, 6, nos. 74, 75, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d Athénes Munich 1923— 
1926 pl. 37, 6—15) and again on tetradrachms and drachms with the names of the 
brothers Lysan[dros] and Glaukos issued in 159 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. 
pp- xliii, 62, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 64 no. 114, J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 48, 2I—31. On 
the date see J. E. Kirchner ‘Zur Datirung der athenischen Silbermiinzen’ in the 
Zeitschr. f. Num. 1898 xxi. 82, J. Sundwall Untersuchungen tiber die attischen Mitinzen 
des neueren Stiles Helsingfors 1908 p. 96, Head Hist. num. p. 383. Fig. 163 is from 
a specimen in my collection). On bronze pieces the #é¢¢7x is sometimes a ‘symbol’ ((1) odv. 
head of Athena Parthénos; rev. owl on amphora (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 78 
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nos. 525, 526, J. N. Svoronos of, cit. pl. 71, 17, 18 and pl. 79, 38—42). (2) ebv. head of 
Athena Parthénos; rev. statue of Apollon at Delos by Tektaios and Angelion (szpra ii. 
232 n.o fig. 161. To the bibliography.there given add J. N. Svoronos af. cét. pl. 56, 26, 
27 and pl. 80, 8—14. Fig. 164 is a further specimen from my collection)), sometimes 
a ‘type’ ((1) obv. head of Artemis; rev. cicala (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 87 
pl. 15, 9, J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 107, 28—35 and 42—45. In fig. 165 I append a 
specimen of mine). (2) odv. cicalas; rev. owl on thunderbolt (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Attica etc. p. 85 pl. 15, 5, J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 107, 5054, cp. Hunter Cat. Coins 
ii. 74 no. 201 pl. 34, 17). (3) obv. cicala; rev. amphora and branch (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Attica etc. p. 88 nos. 618—620 (‘palm’), 621—626 (‘branch’), J. N. Svoronos @f. 





cit, pl. 107, 35-69. Fig. 166 is from a specimen in my collection). (4) odv. cicala; rev. 
quiver and bow (Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 88 no. 627, J. N. Svoronos of. cit. 
pl. 107, 7o—74). (5) obv. cicala; rev. letter, monogram, or simple type (J. N. Svoronos 
of. cit. pl. 18, 26, 38, 106, 117 (?) Adllybce)). 
A creature with such a record behind it would serve as an excellent amulet to keep 
- off mischief (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1860 p. 91, 1864 p. 130 f., 1865 
p- 84, 1869 p. 130, 1877 pp. 28—31, 91, 1880 p. 99 f.). Two engraved chalcedonies of 
early Roman date at Berlin show cicalas equipped with shield, sword, lance, etc. (Furt- 
wingler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 239 nos. 6524 and 6523 pl. 45, id. Ant. Gemmen ipl. 
29, 41 (=my fig. 167) and 43 (=my fig. 168), ii. 144). Prophylactic virtue probably attached 
to the terra-cotta models of the /é¢tix, of which sundry specimens are extant. One from 
Tanagra, in our national collection, has its upper side coloured black, with markings in 
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red, on a white slip (Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 83 no. B 72 fig. 17=my fig. 169 
(scale 3), O. Keller Die antike Tizrwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 404 fig. 125). Another, in my 
possession, is a child’s rattle and by means of a pellet within makes a noise more or less 
resembling that of its original (fg. 170: scale 3). A phidle mesémphalos by the potter 
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Fig. 170. 


Sotades, now at Boston, has perched upon its central boss a most life-like ¢é¢¢zx in pale 
terra cotta (W. Froehner Collection van Branteghem Bruxelles 1892 no. 159 pl. 35; 
H. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 445 pl. 40, 1, Perrot—Chipiez 
ffist. de PArt x. 722 fig. 393, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 428 no. 1 fig., J. D. Beazley 
Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 129). Was this 
prophylaxis or a practical joke? 
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was ab origine a personification of the cicala4, and that he bore 
a name which was primarily onomatopoeic*. In any case Tithonos 


1 The personification of the cicala is by no means an unexampled effort of the imagina- 
tion. The Laconian town Tainaros was called ‘the seat of Tettix’ because it had been 
founded by Tettix the Cretan (Hesych. s.v. Térrtyos 5pavov). When the Naxian Kalondas, 
surnamed Korax, had killed Archilochos in battle, he was bidden by the Pythian priestess 
to go to ‘the dwelling of Tettix’ and appease the soul of Archilochos. ‘The dwelling of 
Tettix’ meant Tainaros because Tettix the Cretan had come thither with his ships, founded 
a town, and dwelt beside the psychopompeton (Plout. de ser. num. vind. 17, cp. Ail. frag. 
80 Hercher ag. Souid. s.v. ’ApxéAoxos). O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Afyth. v. 402 rightly 
infers from Archil. frag. 143 Bergk+ apg. Loukian. pseudolog. 1 rérrvya roi mrepod 
ouveihngpas that the poet had spoken of himself as a réftix, and this lends the needed point 
to the anecdote. 

A folk-tale from Naxos says that the cicala (6 rfirgixas), the ant, the bee, and the 
spider were brothers and sisters. Their mother lay dying and bade them all come to receive 
her blessing. The bee alone came. So her mother wished that she might make wax for 
the saints and honey for men. The rest were cursed. The spider should spin all night and 
unravel her web by day. The ant should drudge the year through and eat but a single 
grain. The cicala should chirp, chirp till he burst (N. G. Polites Ilapaddoers Athens 1904 
i. 194 no. 352, ii. 943, O. Dahnhardt Matursagen Leipzig and Berlin rgto iii. 468). In 
northern Greece the cicala is held in greater honour—witness G. F. Abbott Macedonian 
Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 60: ‘The farmers of Macedonia out of the newly ground corn 
make a large thin cake, which they take to the village fountain or well. They sprinkle it 
with water and then distribute it among the bystanders, who in return wish them ‘‘a happy 
year.” This cake is called ‘‘ Grasshopper-Cake” (rgirfnpéxdtxo), and is supposed to be 
a kind of offering to their favourite insect. The following rhymes express the insect’s 
satisfaction at the sacrifice: "Awvitere, Oepifere xy "wéva KAlxu xdvere, | Kat plire ro ’s rh 
Bptot va, rdw vd ro wdapw, | Nd xdrow va ro paw watd we Ta wardea pov, | Na réow va webavw?, 
[2 A. A. Tovciou, “'H card rd Id-yyasov Xwpa,” p. 47] ‘Thresh and mow and make a cake 
for me. | Throw it into the fount that I may go and fetch it, | And sit and eat it with my 
children, | And then lay me down and die.”’’ 

A popular Tuscan song tells how the grasshopper (g7//o) married the ant. After the 
wedding he became first a greengrocer and then an innkeeper, but finally went bankrupt, 
beat his wife, and died in misery (A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 
ii. 48 f.). 

See further B. Laufer Jzsect Musicians and Cricket Champions of China (Anthropology 
Leaflet 22) Chicago 1927 (reviewed in Fo/k-Lore 1928 xxxix. 112: ‘A champion cricket 
is looked on as the incarnation of a great warrior or hero of the past, and fetches the price 
of a good horse. If he has won many victories, his burial will be in a small silver coffin, 
for good luck, and in the neighbourhood of his grave excellent fighting crickets are expected 
to be found in the following year’). 

The main objection to my view is that the evidence directly connecting Tithonos with 
the cicala is not older than s. v B.c. See, however, 4. Aphr. 236 fi. and z#fra n. 2. 

2 Names for the cicala regularly involve a reduplicated ¢ or 4 together with an z-sound 
(O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 406). So with the ancient Greek rérrié, 
Terreyémov, Titvydvioy (L. Dindorf in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling, vii. 2091 AD), kl&tos 
(Hesych. xlftos- rérrcé), xixous (Hesych. xlxous- 6 véos rérreé. It is just possible that in 
h. Aphr. 237 f. rod & F roe pwvh pet doweros, obdé re xikus | €¢6", of wapos Erxev evi 
ywaumrrotat wédegotv the choice of the word xikuvs was determined by a reminiscence of 
xixous. Neither Welcker Gr. Gétter/. i. 686 (A. Rapp in Roscher Zex. Myth. i. 1263) nor 
J. Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1025 is convincing), the modern Greek rfirfipas or 
Tharénpas, réirgixas, and the Latin czcada with its derivatives (G. Korting Zateinisch- 
vromanisches Worterbuch Paderborn 1gor p. 238 notes Italian cécdla, cigala, Lombard 
Sigada, Provengal cigala, French cigale, Spanish cagarra, chicharra, Portuguese cigarra, etc. 
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and adds: ‘Nach gewéhnlicher Annahme soll die Benennung der “‘Cigarre” (span. ptg. 
cigarro, ital. sigarro, frz. cigare m.) auf span. cigarra zuriickgehen, wegen einer gewissen 
Ahnlichkeit des Tabakréllchens mit der Cicade, sei es in Gestalt oder in Farbe.’ Cp. 
E. Weekley dn Etymological Dictionary of Modern English London 1921 p. 303). But these 
imitative formations are apt also to have an z#-sound, as in the modern Greek roiyriitxas, 
rtivrticas, tolyrgipas (Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p..458), the Macedonian- 
Roumanian chincalé (Korting Joc. cit.), and the Latin verb /ritinnire (Suet. frag. p. 252, 2 
Reifferscheid cicadarum fritinnire (/riztinnire cod. V. fretinnire alii codd.), F. Buecheler— 
A. Riese Anthologia Latina? Lipsiae 1906 i. 2. 248 no. 762. 35 et cuculi cuculant et rauca 
cicada fritinit), late Latin fréntinnire (Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Lat. s.vv. ‘baulare,’ 
‘ frintinnire’). 

The same variation meets us in the case of the hero, whose name Tidwyds, Tithonus 
appears in Etruscan as 7inOun or Tindm (C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 971 £., 
J. Schmidt 2. v. 1021, 1029). A mirror from Chiusi (?), published by E. Gerhard in the 
Arch. Zeit, 1852 x Anz. p. 160, 2. 1857 xv. Anz. p. 71, ta. Etr. Spiegel iv. 22 f. pl. 290 
(=my fig. 171), E. Hiibner in the Bud/. d. Just. 1857 p. 165, H. Brunn 2d. 1859 p. 109, 
A. Fabretti Corpus inscriptionum Italicarum Aug. Taurinorum 1867 p. ccxviii no, 2513 dés, 
shows 7in@un and Qesan as a pair of lovers flanked by Afemrum (Memnon) on the right 
and Lafs]a (W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1903) on the left. Another, owned and 
published by Gerhard Zir. Spiegel iii. 217 f. pl. 232 (=my fig. 172), Fabretti of, czt. 
p- ccxvii no. 2506, has a similar scene in which 7762 (S. Buggein W. Deecke Ztruskésche 
Forschungen und Studien Stuttgart 1883 iv. 34 notes that Deecke read | #i@n|, and 
A. Furtwangler z#in0x (adding ‘der erste Strich kann allerdings auch zu der.Randeinfas- 
sung der Inschrift gehdrt haben’)) is embraced by Zvaz (Gerhard read Hfan (= Evan), 
comparing “fas (= Zvas) as the name of Memnon in £¢r. Spiegel iii. 218 f. pl. 235, 1. 
C. Friederichs X7Zeinere Kunst und Industrie im Alterthum Diisseldorf 1871 p. 60 no. 70, 
W. Helbig in the Bul?. d. Jest. 1878 p. 84 f., and S. Bugge oc, cit. p. 35 ff. accept Zvan, 
on which goddess see W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1440, E. Samter in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 838 f. W. P. Corssen Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker Leipzig 1874 
i. 260, 820 and W. Deecke in K. O. Miiller Die Zirusker Stuttgart 1877 i2. 481 propose 
[O]esaz; but there is no trace of an initial 6) with Zvaméi (Gerhard read Zfami (= Tvamt) 

. or Tsami, Fabretti Ziami; Bugge loc. cit. p. 34 f. hazards Hast? for *@Oudso.0s, ze. 
Achilles) standing on the right and Qe6zs seated on the left. 
‘There is some reason to think that the Etruscan 7in@un is still remembered by the 
peasants of north Italy. C. G. Leland Zaruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition 
London 1892 p. 122 states that the Romagnoli regard 7ttzno or 7t¢’uno as ‘the spirit of 
thunder,’ and 2d, p. 215 asserts that, when it hails, people invoke 77tuso or Zignia. If his 
information be reliable (sera ii. 421 n. 0), it is possible to suppose that the -2n- of 7in0un 
led to confusion with the Etruscan 7tmza. Be that as it may, Zznia, like TinOun, is 
grouped with Oesaz and O¢8zs on a mirror now in the Vatican (E. Braun in the Bull. d. 
Inst. 1837 pp. 73-80, Mus. Etr. Gregor. i pl. 31, 1, Gerhard tr. Spiegel iv. 5. 44 
pl. 396 (=my fig. 173), Fabretti of. ezt. p. cexv no. 2477), which presumably represents 
Zeus supplicated by Heos and Thetis (supra ii. 734, 753 n. 3 (3)). Leland of. cz. 
pp. 75—78 claims that Oesaz too has survived as 7esana, ‘the Spirit of the Dawn,’ and 
quotes a popular poem in which she appears as a dream to a sleeping contadino and 
promises to help him when he is weary. 

More ingenious, but also more speculative, are the suggestions of S. Bugge Das 
Verhdltnis der Etrusker su den Indogermanen und der vorgriechischen Bevilkerung 
Kleinasiens und Griechenlands ed. A. Torp Strassburg 1909 p. 229 ff.:—Ti@wvéds was 
a pre-Greek Anatolian name, borne e.g. by a brother of Priam (//. 20. 237). A cuneiform 
tablet found at Eyuk in Kappadokia mentions a town Jinéunia, perhaps to be located 
in Armenia rather than in Asia Minor (E. Chantre Recherches archéologigues dans I Asie 
occidentale. Mission en Cappadoce 1893—1894 Paris 1898 p. 45 ff. no. r, 10 Ti-in-tu-u-ni-ia). 
With this agrees the form ¢#9un, which the Etruscans may have brought with them from 
their early home in Asia Minor. Timtunia (for * Tinthonia) is to tinOun as’ Arodhuvia 
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had by Eos a son Memnon; and here too the dew-connexion re- 
appears. When Memnon was slain by Achilles, his mother Eos 
wept for him, and in the morning dew-drops we still see her tears}, 

Aglauros, Pandrosos, and Herse were alike associated with Zeus, 
Their mother was the daughter of Aktaios?; and A&zatos is a cult- 
epithet of Zeus*®. Possibly Zeus Aftaios, Zeus ‘of the Point, was 
at one time worshipped on the high ground of Akte overlooking 
the harbours of the Peiraieus*. More probably he drew his title 
from Akte, the old name for the whole promontory of Attike®, which 
indeed represents an earlier Aktike®. Pandrosos, again, stood in 
close relation to Zeus, In the Pandroseion was his altar?; and, 
though we must not with O. Gruppe® assume the existence of a 
Zeus Pdndrosos, yet we may feel sure that here Zeus the sky-father, 


to ’AmédAdwv. On this showing 72702 was the god or godlike hero of Hittite-speaking 
Cappadocians. Memnon as son of Tithonos implies that Tithonos was known in Anatolia. 
Tithonos founded Sousa on the Choaspes (Strab. 728, Diod. 2. 22, cp. Hdt. 5. 53, 7. 151, 
Paus. 4. 31. 5) and was worshipped as a god by the Susians (Souid. s.v. Zovoroc- dvoua 
Z6vous. Tov vexpdy Kavoavres of Lovo ra dora xoulfover rg warpt TOwrg), Further, 
Tithonos was a personification of the day (e. mag. p. 758, 27f. TeOwvds, ) huépa: mapa 
7d riOacds Td onpatvoy 7d juepos [Etymology at its worst! A.B.C.]}. Now it seems that 
the Etruscan stem #i#- denoted both the ‘day’ and the ‘daylight-god’ simia or tina, the 
equivalent of Zeus or Iupiter (S. Bugge of. ctt. p. 190f.). Accordingly, Ti@wvds pre- 
supposes an Anatolian form in which z before @ became a nasal 7 (7). The Etruscan 
inscription on the wrappings of the Agram mummy speaks of the Dawn of the Day-god 
(G. Herbig in C. Pauli Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum Lipsiae 1919—1921 Suppl. i 
(liber linteus Zagrabiensis) col. v, 19 desan-ziné with pl. 5: see further C. Pauli in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. v.676f.). This makes it certain that /2#@ux associated with Oesaz, the Dawn. 
(supra fig. 171), involves the syllable #i#- ‘day.” The termination -@um is of doubtful 
origin, but may be a combination of @ the enclitic article with the suffix -wz (cp. -wvo- of 
T:@wvés). The schol. A.L. 77. 11. 5 equates Tr@wyés with Tirdy and both with Apollon. 
‘Tfrav [sic]...scheint mir ebenfalls vorgriechischen Ursprungs und auf dieselbe Grund- 
wurzel wie T:@wvés zuriickzugehen.’ C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 971 f. is likewise 
inclined to accept an original connexion between 7in@un, *TwOdv, Tidwvds, Tituno on 
the one hand and 7?ia, 7ignia on the other, But the whole edifice is a house of cards. 

1 Ov. met. 13. 621f., Stat. silv. 5. 1. 34 f., interp. Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 1. 489. Cp. 
Q. Puchstein Epigrammata Graeca in Aegypto reperta Strassburg 1880 no. 18. 

2 Supra p. 242 0. 3. 3 Supra ii. 869 n. 2, 904 N. 2. 

4 Supra p. 238 n. 3. 

-  § Eur. Hel. 1673, Lyk. AZ, 1339, Strab. 391, 397, Harpokr. s.v. “Axr# (Favorin. dex. 
P- 102, 43 ff.), Apollod. 3. 14. 1, Steph. Byz. s.v.’Axrh, et. mag. p. 167, 51. 

6 Prellwitz EZiym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 22 “Arrunh=*’ Axrixh. But W. Judeich 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Hnc. ii 2184 f. had already derived "Artix ‘offenbar gleich 
’Axrixy’ from ’Axr4 and had cited in support, not only the lexicographers (sugra n. 8), 
but also the marm. Par. ep. t p. 3 Jacoby and Strab. 397 (cp. Paus. r. 2. 6), in both of 
which the precise form’ Axrixj occurs, 

7 Supra p. 243 n. 5. 

8 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 29 n. 6, 1111 n. 1, 1217 n, 3. Jd. ib. p. 29 says: 
‘urspriinglich wohl ‘‘Allbetauer.”’ But wdvdpocos is at least as likely to be passive as 
active in meaning. 
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who distilled the fructifying dew, had as his consort Pandrosos the 
earth-mother ‘All-bedewed.’ Lastly, Herse was for Alkman the very 
daughter of Zeus®, 


(c) Zeus Errhos, Ersaios, [kmaios, Ikmios, Aphrios. 


In view of the foregoing sections we are not surprised to find 
that Zeus had sundry titles characterising him as the god of dew, 
moisture, and the like. 

It seems probable that Errhos, an obscure name for Zeus quoted 
by Hesychios’ from some unknown source, meant simply the ‘Dew.’ 
Zeus, as Plutarch* put it, turned himself into dew. If so, his 
appellation will be connected with those of the Athenian Errhephérot®, 
the Lesbian Ersdéphoros®, and the Attic Apollon Ersos?. Another 


1 Even the honey-dew (supra p. 246) came from Zeus. When in summertime a cold 
night was followed by a hot day, and consequently trees and plants were found to be 
coated with a sweet exudation (dpordued, depduedt), Greek farmers exclaimed: 6 Zeds 
EBpeke weds (Galen. repl rpopav durdpews 3. 39 (vi. 739 Kithn)). Virgil says of Iupiter: 
mellaque decusstt folits (georg. 1. 131). See further infra p. 498 ff. 

2 Supra i. 732 n. §, iii. 179 f. 

3 Hesych. “Eppos- 6 Zets. M. Schmidt is silent. J. Alberti, who records the guesses 
of G. Soping (cp. Hesych. ’Epuyés: Zeds) and J. J. Reiske (‘An Herus?’), is not particu- 
larly helpful. 

4 Supra p. 180. 5 Supra p. 166. 8 Supra pp. 167 n. 10, 168. 

7 About an hour’s walk to the north-east of Vard (Anagyrous), some 290™ above the 
sea, near the top of one of Hymettos’ southern spurs—a height known formerly as 
Kapsdla but now as Spélaion—is a very remarkable cave, first thoroughly explored in 
1g01 by members of the American School at Athens. The best map of the neighbourhood 
is in E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert Karten von Attika Berlin 1904 Blatt 8 (Vari) with 
Text by A. Milchhéfer Berlin 1889 iii. 16f. The official reports of the excavation were 
published by C. H. Weller in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 263—288 (description) with 
pl. 1 (plan)= my fig. 174, pl. 2 (sections) = my figs. 175, 176, and figs. 1—10, M. E. Dunham 
ib. 289—300 (a score of inscriptions), Miss I. C. Thallon 24. 301—319 (marble reliefs) 
with pls. 3—9, Miss L. S. King 2. 320—327 (vases) with pl. 10 and figs. 1, 2, 328—334 
(terra cottas) with pl. 11, Miss A. Baldwin 74. 335—337 (coins), S. E. Bassett 23. 338— 
349 (lamps) with pls. 12—14 and figs. I1—5. The cave consists of an outer and an inner 
grotto, the former with a series of interesting rock-carvings and -cuttings, the latter dimly 
lit and containing a cold spring of water said to be ‘xa@aprixé6.” The excavators failed to 
find any prehistoric remains. The evidence pointed to two periods of more or less con- 
tinuous resort, c. 600—c. 150 B.C. and ¢. 300—c. 400 A.D. Inscriptions prove that during 
the earlier period the cave was devoted to the worship of the Nymphs, Pan, Charis, and 
Apollon £rsos or Hérsos. Lamps etc. show that during the later period it was adapted 
for Christian usage. 

We are-concerned only with the shrine of Apollon, which is hewn out of the rock at 
the spot marked e on the plan (fig. 174). This shrine was arranged in two levels, each 
divided into halves by a low partition. The floor of the upper niche has a couple of 
D-shaped cavities (for libations or votive gifts? Cp. supra i. 140). The lower divisions 
lack such receptacles, but may have had fitted into them a pair of similarly concave stones. 
Two little holes on the left of the upper level, with corresponding holes on the right, 
perhaps imply pillars supporting a roof as a protection against the drip of water, which 

is here constant. Small fluted columns—two fragments were found—may or may not 
have been the pillars in question. Legible till lately was the rock-cut inscription 
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APOAAQNOS : EPEC (Corp. inser, Att. i no. 430 “Améddwvos “Epoov, Jnscr. Gr. 
ed. min. i no. 783 ’ArédAwvos : “Epoo, E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert Atlas von Athen 
Berlin 1878 p. 30 description with pl. 8, 2-sketch by F. Adler (=my fig. 177), H. Bliimner 
Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bet Griechen und Rimern Leipzig 
1884 iii..217 fig. 25, T. Schreiber Ad/as of Classical Antiquities ed. W.C. F. Anderson 
London 1895 p. 15 pl. 8, 5, C. H. Weller in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 270f. fig. 5 
photo, fig. 6 sketch, M. E. Dunham 28. p. 296 no. 14’ AmédAwvos- “Epoov). This is usually 
transcribed “Epoouv, but A. Boeckh in the Corp. znscr. Gr. i no. 456% prints 'Epoo..... 





and H. van Herwerden Appendix lexici Gracct suppletorit et dialectic? Lugduni Batavorum 
1904 p. 90 assumes a nominative “Epons or “Epoos (id, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et 
dialecticum® Lugduni Batavorum 1910 p. §87 gives ‘Epgos ("Epons?)). H. Stuart Jones in 
the new ed. of Liddell and Scott, Oxford 1929, has ‘“Epoos...perh. cf. “Eppos.’ To the 
left of the shrine is a crude carving of a stone-cutter, who bears a hammer or pick and 
a square and is inscribed twice with the name Archedemos (/zscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 787 
Apxédnpos. | ’ApxéSquos.). Inscriptions found elsewhere in the cave describe him as 
Archedamos of Thera (7. no. 786 [’A]lpxédapos | [A]o Sepatos), who being possessed 
by the Nymphs was bidden to adorn their grotto (2d. no. 788 "Apxédnuos 6 Olnpatos 6 
vuppldryrros ppadlaiae Nupgov rldvrpov eénpy\dtaro=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 1. 48), 
planted a garden for them (Jzscr. Gr. ed. min. i nos. 784/785 a ’Apyédanos ho Oeplatos 
xarov Nilugas éptreveey=a sixth foot pies a complete hexameter), and constructed a ° 
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dancing-ground (25. nos. 784/785 4 “Apxédla]uos Lo Qeplaios xal xopoy ép|xerre[s] Nivgar 
éxloouk[odd]uecev=a sixth foot plus the first half of a hexameter g/vs a complete hexa- 
meter). The date of Archedemos is uncertain. C. H. Weller places him c. 400B.c. But 
his vagaries of dialect, lettering, and metre seem to me to indicate a much later (Hadrianic?) 
period, when archaisms were in fashion. 





In addition to the deities already mentioned there was the seated goddess, whose rock- 
cut effigy and ophalds are still to be seen at the point marked 8 on the plan (fig. 174. Cp. 
the sectional drawing in fig. 175). Her headless torso has been twice portrayed (E. Curtius 
and J. A. Kaupert Aé/as von Athen Berlin 1878 p. 30 pl. 8, 1 sketch by F. Adler 


Zeus Errhos 





Fig. 178. 
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title of kindred origin preserved by Hesychios! is perhaps Zrsaios, 

Zeus ‘of the Dew.’ 
Keos was once so well watered that, like certain others of the 

Kyklades?, it was known as Hydroissa*. Hither came Aristaios, one 


(=my fig. 178), C. H. Weller in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 267 ff. fig. 4 photo) and 
is variously interpreted as Isis (R. Chandler Zravels in Greece Oxford 1776 p. 150 ‘Isis, 
the Egyptian Ceres,’ J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) 4 Journey through Albania* London 
1813 i. 403 ‘supposed to represent Isis, the Egyptian Ceres,’ E. Dodwell 4 Classical and 
Topographical Tour through Greece London 181g i. 553 ‘probably a statue of Isis’) or 
Demeter (L. Ross Retsen des Kinigs Otto und der Kiniginn Amalia in Griechenland 
Halle 1848 ii. 76 ‘vielleicht einer Demeter’) or Kybele (A. Milchhofer in the Ath. Mitth. 
1880 v. 217 ‘offenbar...Kybele,’ L. Bloch in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 331. This would 
agree with the lion’s head carved in the rock at — on the plan (fig. 174). See also A. Rapp 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1642, 1644) or Rhea (A. Milchhéfer in E. Curtius and 
J. A. Kaupert Karten von Attika Berlin 1889 Text iii. 16 ‘ Rhea?’). 

On the whole I conclude that the seated divinity is an earth-goddess, very possibly Ge 
herself, who here as at Delphoi (sufra ii. 169 ff., 231, 239, 1216, cp. ii. 258 pl. xvi) had 
her omphailds. Further it would appear that deeper in the cavern, just where there was a 
perpetual drip of water, the Greeks established the cult of Apollon Zrsos or Hérsos, the 
‘Dew’-god,—Apollon, rather than Zeus, in deference to the omphalds. ‘C. Wordsworth 
Athens and Attica London 1836 p. 198, 26.3 London 1855 p. 170, was not very wide of 
the mark when he wrote: ‘Ersus...appears to have been venerated here, as the beneficent 
power to whose influence—shed like dew (&pe7) upon the earth,—all rural produce in its 
infant state, the tender blade, the opening blossom, and the young firstling, were alike in- 
debted for their preservation and increase.’ More succinctly let us say that down here, in 
the dark womb of mother earth, Apollon Zysos with his gentle moisture impregnates Ge 
for the benefit of mankind. And, if so, then the cave at Vari furnishes a noteworthy parallel 
to the Ersephoria (supra p. 165 ff.) at the underground descent (of Ge Olympta? supra 
p- 188) beside the Tlissos. 

Finally, if—as seems probable—the cave at Vari was the actual spot on Mt Hymettos 
to which the infant Platon was taken by his parents for a sacrifice to the rustic powers 
(Ail. var. hist. 10. 21 bre tov Trdrova 4 Uepexridvy Edepev ev rats dyxddats* Ovovros 5é 
Tod Aploravos év ‘Cunrr@e tais Movcats 7 Tats Nvpdats, ol wey wpds ri lepoupylay fioar, 7 
5 xaréxdwe drwva dv rats rAyotov pupplvacs Sacelats otoacs xal ruxvais. xafeddovre dé 
éouds pedurrav ev rois xelheow abrot xablcacat varpdov, riv rod UAdrwvos edyAwrriay 
pavrevépevae évreOev, Olympiod. v. Plat. p. 1, 14ff. Westermann kal yerynbévra rov 
Tldreva AaBdvres of -yovets Bpédos dvra reGeixacw ev TE ‘Lunrr@, BovdAdpevor Urep abrod 
Tots éxe? Oeots Tlavi xal Néupars nal "AwddAdAwve Noulw OGoa, cal xetuévov adrod péderrat 
TporedOotoo. werAnpwkacty abtod 7b orbya xyplov pédcTOos, wa adnOes wept adrod yévyTrat TO 
‘706 Kal dard yioogs uédcros yAuclwy péev add’ (72. 1. 249)), it may be that the honey found 
on the babe’s lips was accepted as the divine dew vouchsafed by the deities of the cavern. 

1 Hesych. ’Epyatos* dépios Lets (cp. supra i. 30, ii. 351 n. 0, 808 n.o (o)). A. Meineke’s 
cj.’Epaatos is commonly approved and squares with Hesych. époata-...dpoowdy and époaly~ 
Spor wdns. If this is right, Nonnos had the sanction of cult-usage, when he made Semele 
dream of herself as a fruit-tree in a garden ‘Drenched by the nurturing dews of Kronos’ 
son’ (Dion. 7. 146 vididuevov Kpovluvos dekigtroacw éépoats), 

2 Andros (Plin. nat. hist. 4. 65 Hydrusam). Tenos (Aristot. frag. 553 Rose, 595 
Rose? af. Plin, zat. hist. 4. 65 Hydrusam, Steph. Byz. s.v. Tivos’... “Ydpoicca, Eustath. 
in Dionys. per. 525 “YSpovea). Cp. an island off the deme Aixone (Strab. 398 ‘YSpofcca : 
see further L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 79), etc. (Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p. 749). 

3 Herakl. Pont. frag. 9. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 214 Miiller) ‘fSpoica, Plin. az. hist. 4. 
62 Hydrusam, Hesych. s.v. ‘Ydpoica. 
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of the great culture-heroes of Greece, who learnt the care of sheep 
_and oxen from the Nymphs and of bees from the Brisai. But 
drought befell the island, for the Etesian Winds failed and plants 
and animals suffered’. At.this point the narrative as told by 
Herakleides of Pontos, the pupil of Aristotle?, breaks off abruptly. 
It is continued by Apollonios of Rhodes*, Aristaios by his wisdom 
averted disaster. Gathering together the Parrhasian folk of Lykaon’s 
lineage (presumably Arcadian settlers in Keos*), he made a great 
altar for Zeus Zkmaitos, Lord ‘of the Damp, and sacrificed on the 
mountains both to the star Seirios and to Zeus son of Kronos. 
Thereupon Zeus sent the Etesian Winds to blow for forty days and 
cool the earth. Hence the Cean custom that priests offer burnt- 


1 Herakl. Pont. doc. czt. 

2 Aristot. frag. 511 Rose*. 

3 Ap. Rhod. 2. 519 ff. Airev 3 Sye warpds eperpy | BOlyv, ev de Kéw xarevdocaro, daov 
d-yelpas | Ilappdccov, rolrep re Avxdovéds eloe -yevéOdns, | kal Bwudy molnoe uéyay Ards 
"Ixpatoro, | lepd 7° eB Eppeter ev otperw dorépe xelvw | Leiply air@ re Kpovidy Ad. roto & 
exnre | yatar érupixovow erica ex Avds adpar (supra p. 142 n. 6) yuara Tecoapaxovra’ 
Kéw 8 &rc viv lepijes | dvrodéwv mpomaporte Kuvos pégover Oundds. So Theophr. de vent. 14 
el 3€ mor’ é\uwov Kal ’Aporaios abrois dvexadécaro Oicas, Tas ev Kép Ovolas ry Ad 
xafdmep pvOodoyoic:, x.7.d.. and more fully Clem. Al. s¢vom. 6. 3 Pp. 444, 30 ff. Stéhlin 
madw loropodow “Eddnves éexdecrdvrwy more Trav éryolwv dvépwv ’Apioraiov ev Kéw Poa 
"Ixualy (so L. C. Valckenaer for loOplwe cod. L.) Aut* mod} yap qv POopd, Proyu@ 
Siamimmpapévwy mavtaw Kal 69 Kal ray dvayixew rovs Kapmovs ciwhdrwy dvéuwy py 
mvedvTwv '<6 5é (ts. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff) > Jgdlws atrovs dvexadécaro, Cp. 
Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 4 praeterea Canicula exoriens aestu Ceorum (so B. Bunte for corum 
codd. D.G.N.) loca et agros fructibus orbabat et ipsos morbo adfectos poenas Icaro cum 
dolore sufferre cogebat, quod latrones recepissent. quorum rex Aristaeus Apollinis et 
Cyrenes filius, Actaeonis pater, petiit a parente, quo facto calamitate civitatem posset 
liberare. quem deus iubet multis hostiis expiare Icari mortem, et ab Iove petere, ut, quo 
tempore Canicula exoriretur, dies XL ventum daret, qui aestum Caniculae mederetur. quod 
iussum Aristaeus confecit et ab Iove impetravit ut etesiae flarent. quas nonnulli etesias 
dixerunt, quod quotannis certo tempore exorjuntur (éros enim Graece annus est Latine); 
nonnulli etiam aetesias (so A. van Staveren for efesias codd., dé Tod alrety) appellaverunt, 
quod expostulatae sunt ab Tove et ita concessae. 

4 A. Pridik De Cet insulae rebus Dorpati Livonorum 1892 pp. 192! would dis- 
credit this notion of an Arcadian settlement in Keos (‘Quod veteres scriptores Aristaeum 
aut cum Parrhasiis ex Arcadia venisse aut postea in Arcadiam se contulisse narrant, 
collegerunt nimirum ex Aristaei Jovisque cultu et Ceis et Arcadibus communi’). F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exnc. ii. 853 is less sceptical (‘Indessen hat eine 
Wanderung von Arkadern nach Keos an sich nichts Unwahrscheinliches; auch an der 
ionischen Wanderung nahmen nach Herodt. I 146 Apxddes Tedaoryot teil’). 

5 Schol. Ap. Rhod, 2. 522 'Ixpatov dé Ards iepov éor ev Kéy, rovrécrt Auw-ypou, 
évexey THs lxuddos Kal rijs mvons Trav dvéuwy. So cod. Par. The vulgate has Aids 
"Ixpalowo. evexa ris ixuddos. év 7a K@ (séc) 3€ dorw iepdy Ads ixpalov, rourécri du&ypov. 
érel atrios yéyove Tijs mvofs Tay dvéuwv. K. Manthos thought he could locate the temple 
of Zeus Zématos at a place called pixpa “ENAqvixd, near “EAAqmxd between Ioulis and 
Karthaia. There were remains of Cyclopean walls, which had been used as a quarry for 
building two neighbouring churches, one being that of the Taxiarchai (Zuser. Gr. ins. 
v. I no. 543). 
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sacrifice before the rising of the dog-star. The poet’s allusion to 
Arkadia and Lykaon suggests that the altar of Zeus /kmatos 
resembled that of Zeus Lykatos on the summit of Mount Lykaion1. 
We do not, however, hear that in Keos, as in Arkadia? and Elis’, a 
starving populace, when famine stared them in the face, resorted 
to the desperate expedient of human sacrifice. Milder methods had 
come into vogue. The priest of Zeus Ly£atos made rain-magic with 
an oak-branch*, And Aristaios, after sacrificing a bull, poured a 
libation of honey on the altar of Zeus /kmaitos’—a libation 
thoroughly appropriate to the god that sent refreshing dew® 

Aristaios, then, was famous as a culture-hero. But admittedly’ 
he was more than that. As early as 474 B.C. Pindar® identifies him 
with Zeus Avistaios or with Apollon Agreds and Némtos—high 
gods of field and fold. Cheiron, foretelling to Apollon the destiny 
of Kyrene’s son, says that Hermes shall receive him from his mother 
and bring him to the fair-throned Horai and to Gaia: 


And they shall set the babe upon their knees, 
And nectar and ambrosia take, and these 
Upon his lips let fall, 
So make him once for all 
A power that shall endure— 
Zeus and Apollon pure, 
A present help to men upon their way, 
Of flocks a guardian sure, 
Agreus and Mémios named of some to-day, 
Of others 47istaios, as they pray. 


1 Supra i. 81 ff. 2 Supra i. 70 ff., 654. 

3 Infra § 9 (g) Molpis. 

4 Supra i. 76, 87, infra §Q (a) iii. 

5 Nonn. Dion, 3. 269 ff. cai wupl cepidovra xaredvacey dorépa Malpys, | cai Adds 
‘Ikpaloo Ouddea Bwpydry dydwyas | alate ravpely yAuxephy éwexedato doiPhy | woxirda 
gporraréns ériBopia Sapa perloons, | rAjocas aBpa xiwedAa meAcxphrou KuKedvos- | Leds de 
warnp Hxouge xal uldos ula yepalpwy | réppev dredtxdxwy dvéuwv dvrimvooy abpyy, | Lelprov 
alfadsevros dvacrédAAwy wuperoto. | cicére viv Kijpuxes "Aptoraloro Ouydis | yaiay dvaydy- 
ovoty "Erjotat éx Avs adpat, | dwwére mocktAdBorpus déterac olvas drdépn. 

§ Hesych. s.v, ixuaclas 6 &dpocos dtp, vypacta. In Paus. 1. 32. 2 L. C. Valckenaer 
cj. Bwpds Ixparéou Acés, but Zyuaddov codd. is right (supra i. 121, ii. 4, 897 n. 6). 

7 E.g. Schirmer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 547 ‘ein Gott der Urbewohner Griechen- 
lands,’ Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 455 ‘eines Schutzgottes’ etc., F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 852 ‘die ehemalige Bedeutung dieses einer 
sehr alten und urspritnglichen Entwicklungsstufe angehdrenden Gottes,’ Smith—Marindin 
Class. Dict. p. 111 ‘an ancient divinity’ etc., Gruppe Gr. Ath. Rel. p. 1710 ‘ Wetter- 
gott,’ E. Thrimer in J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1913 
vi. 546 4 ‘an ancient Thessalian deity’ etc., H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek Mythology 
London 1928 p. 144 ‘a rustic deity.’ 

8 Pind. Pyth. 9. 112 ff. (quoted szfra i. 372 n. 8). 
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Pindar appears to be weaving together a warp and a woof of diverse 
origin, The one tradition, which we may call Boeotian since it was 
found in Hesiod, equated Aristaios with the pastoral Apollon}, 
The other, which is rather Arcadian, identified him with Zeus? 
This is the version accepted by Kallimachos when, wishing to ascribe 
a noble pedigree to Akontios of Keos, he makes him descended 
‘from the priests of Zeus Aristatos [kmios*’ Later writers repeat, 
with less precision, this twofold claim to divinity4, We are left 
wondering whether Aristaios was a god who had faded into a hero, 
or a mortal who had put on immortality. 

And here we must take into account an attractive hypothesis 
advanced by L.R. Farnell5,whoobserves that Arés¢atos means ‘sprung 
from Aréste’ and that Ardste was an appellative of Artemis®: ‘His 


1 Hes. frag. 98 Flach, 129 Rzach ap. Serv. in Verg. georg. 1.14 Aristaeum invocat, 
id est Apollinis et Cyrenes filium, quem Hesiodus dicit Apollinem pastoralem. 

2 Interp. Serv. i Verg. georg. 1. 14 huic opinioni (sc. that Aristaios went from 
Thebes to Keos and thence to Sardinia) Pindarus refragatur, qui eum ait de Cea insula 
in Arcadiam migrasse ibique vitam coluisse: nam apud Arcadas pro Tove colitur, quod 
primus ostenderit qualiter apes debeant reparari, ut ait poeta de hoc ipso Aristaeo 
‘tempus et Arcadii memoranda inventa magistri | pandere’ (Verg. georg. 4. 283 f.). 

3 Kallim. aitia 3. 1. 32 ff. Mair Kodpetins ov y’ dvwOev 6 revOepis, abrap 6 Ketos | yap- 
Bpds "Apeoratou [Zn]vos ad’ lep < é> wr | Ixpulov, olor péu[n}rer ex’ odpeos auBdverow| 
mpndvew xadle]rhv Matpay dvepxouevny, | alretoOa: rd 5 nua mapal Ards, @ re Oa, <u> 
vol | rrAjocovTa Awéats Sprvyes év vedédats. In line 33 the papyrus has yauBpocapioracoy. . 
Trocaudiepuy with » of dud apparently crossed through. A. S. Hunt in Zhe Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri London 1910 vii. 27 no. 1011 prints U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s cj. 
dy < iT > os dug’ lepv, but 2. p. 63 admits that Aquros ‘cannot actually be read.” A. W. 
Mair did well to prefer A. E. Housman’s [Zy]vis dd’ lep< é> wv. The form Ixplov, in- 
stead of the usual ‘Ixpalov, is metri gratia. 

* Schol. Pind. Pyth. 9. 112 Tov ’Aptoratéy twes ’Awd\Awva, Twes 5 xal’Aypéa, 1154 
loréov Sre Tov "Apioratoy bia To THY KTyVvorpodlay Kal Kuvaryeciay cdpyxévar "Aypéa Kat 
Népsov, Ala xat ’Ard\Xwva wpooryépevor, schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 498 kal xaraxaherdpevos 
Tods érnolas Leds’ Apicratos éxAnOn kat’ AwbrAdwy ’Aypeds kat Noguos (cod. Par. has dia 5é 7d 
alriov -yevéa Oar trav érnoriy (leg. érnatwv) Leds’ Apioraios éxdjOn xa’ Améddwv ’Ayuieds (sic) 
kat Némuos), Athenag. supplicatio pro Christianis 14 p. 15 Schwartz Keio.’ Apwraiov (sc. 
WSpuvrar Oedv), trav abrov xal Ala kal ’AwéAdw vouifovres. Cp. Diod. (probably from 
Timaios: see E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. v. 676) 4. 81 5a 6€ rhv edypnot- 
lay rhv éx rovrwy Trav edpnudtwv rods evepyeTnPevras avOpwrous Tinfoa Tov ’Apuratov 
loobéors riwais, Kaba Kal Tov Ardvucory, 82 0 Kal mapa rots Kara Thy ZKedlay olkodcs 
Sragepdyrws pact ripnOfvat Tov "Apioraiov ws Gedy, kal pari brd Trav ovyKomfovrwr Tov 
Tis édalas Kaprov, Paus. 8. 2. 4 émel rot kat Oeot TéTe eyivovro ef dvOpwirwr, of yépa Kal és 
réde ert Exovow ws Apurratos x.7.X. 

Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2364, 2 (Karthaia) r@’AmédAwr[t] Apioral[@] was a misreading 
amended 2. p. 1071=/mser. Gr. ins. V. 1 nO. 545, 2 Tt” AmwddAwre Gexdr ny. 

5 Farnell Gk. Hero Cults p. 49 ff. 

8 Paus, 1. 29. 2 Kariolar & és abrhy meplBodds dorw Apréutdos xai tbava ’Apiorns Kal 
KadXlorns* cs wer éya doxd cal duoroyel 7a fry Ta Wdudw (so A. Hecker for cargois 
codd., cp. Paus. 8. 35. 8), 79s Apréudés elow émixdyjoers abrar, Neydpevor dé xai &Adov és abras 
Abyor eldds SrepAioouat. Perhaps we catch an echo of the other version in Hesych. s.v. 
Kaadvlory:... cat 9 & Te Kepaple)exe lpupérvy ‘Exdrn, hv evcoc“Apreuw déyovew. 
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name implies a powerful goddess and her son. Are we transported 
back once again to the domain of Cretan religion, with its great 
goddess and youthful companion-god?’ Artemis certainly bulked 
big in Keos. She had a sanctuary at Ioulis, as we gather not only 
from the myth of Ktesylla+ but also from extant inscriptions 2. 
Her head appears on bronze coins of the town struck in s. iii B.c.$ 
And her name at least is perpetuated by that of Saint Artemidos, 
the Cean protector of ailing children* If, then, we may assume that 
in Keos, as at Athens, Artemis was Ar#sée, it is possible to plead 
that Avistatos was a theophoric name® attached to her péredros*— 
possible, but precarious. 

On the whole, I am disposed to see in Aristaios another example 
of those early kings of Greece(Agamemnon, Amphiaraos, Trophonios, 
Asklepios, etc.), who bore the title of the sky-god because they were 
regarded as his human embodiment’. Hyginus—was it only a lucky 


1 Ant. Lib. 1 (after Nikandros érepovodyeva book 3) Hermochares of Athens saw 
Ktesylla, daughter to Alkidamas of Ioulis, as she danced round the altar of Apollon at 
Karthaia on the occasion of the Pythian festival. Falling in love with her, he inscribed an 
apple and let it drop in the precinct of Artemis. Ktesylla picked it up and read thereon 
a vow to marry Hermochares of Athens. Thereupon, moved by modesty and anger, she 
flung the apple away. When Hermochares pressed his suit, Ktesylla’s father consented 
and, laying hold of the bay-tree, swore by Apollon to that effect. But after the Pythia 
Alkidamas forgot his oath and gave his daughter to another. The wedding was at hand, 
and the girl was already offering her sacrifice in the precinct of Artemis, when Hermochares 
indignant at losing his bride burst in. Ktesylla was smitten with love for him and, helped 
by her nurse, eloped with him by night to Athens, and there married him. Fate ordained, 
however, that she should die in childbed, because her father had broken his word. When 
she was being carried out to burial, a dove flew up from the bier and the body of Ktesylla 
vanished. Hermochares consulted the oracle about it and was bidden to found at Ioulis 
a sanctuary of [Aphrodite (sec/, J. G. Schneider)] A7ésyllz. The Ceans still worship her 
—the men of Ioulis calling her Aphrodite Xtésy//a, the rest Ktesylla Hekaérge. 

Ov. met. 7. 368—370 is likewise indebted to Nikandros (cp. E. Oder De Antonino 
Liberati Bonnae 1886 pp. 1 ff., 42 ff., M. Schanz Geschichte der rimdschen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1899 ii. 1. 219). 

The tale of Hermochares and Ktesylla is paralleled by that of Akontios and Kydippe 
(C. Dilthey De Caltimachi Cydippa Leipzig 1863, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 237 £.). 

2 Michel Recuet/ @inser. gr. no. 787=l/nscr. Gr. ins. v. 1 no. 617 (‘fragmentum 
deforme lapidis communis, olim in casa G. F. Depastae in regione Atacédcov rod ’Ofa 
inaedificatum’) ’Apréusdo|s tepdy in lettering of s. iii B.c. 

Corp. inscr. Gr. ii Add. no. 2367 = Lebas—Foucart /é/oponnese no. 1786 = Luscr. Gr. 
ins. v. 1 no. 618 (‘ulidis in arce’) [..... ]s’Emigpovos kai of ratdes’Aprém[d|. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 96 pl. 22, 15 and 16 f., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 
204 no. 1, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 518 no. 7247 pl. 245, 23, Head Hist. num.? p. 484. 

4 Supra i. 172. 

5 Examples of the name as borne by men are collected in W. Pape—G. E. Benseler 
Worterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 1875 i. 128 and in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 859. 

® Supra ii. 294 ff. 

? Supra ii. 1069 f. Zeus’ Ayapéuywv, 1070 fF. Zeus Augidpaos, 1073 ff. Zeus Tpeddyios 
or Toopdwies, 1076 ff. Zeus’ AckAnmiés. 
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guess?—dubs him ‘King’ of the Ceans?. Diodoros, probably drawing 
upon Timaios? (c. 346—c. 250 B.C.), is aware that he left descendants 
in Keos, and states that in Sardinia he begat two sons called 
Charmos and Kallikarpos® The well-omened? jingling names are 
suggestive of a Dioscuric pair. Finally, Aristaios, identified by the 
poets with Zeus®, appears as a Zeus-like head, bearded and often 
‘laureate, on Hellenistic coins of Keos (figs. 179—182)* and of the 





1 Flyg. poet. astr. 2. 4 (quoted supra p. 266 n. 3). 

2 Supra p. 268 n. 4. § Diod. 4. 82. 

4 With Xdpyos cp. Pind. Pyth. 9. 64 dvipdor xdpua pldors of Aristaios himself. 

5 Supra p. 267 f. 

8 Brit. Mus, Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 89 pl. 21, 1—5 ‘Aristaeus ?,’ Hunter Cat. Coins 
ii. 203 pl. 43, 14 ‘Zeus (Aristaios),’ Weber Cat. Coins ii. 557 nos. 4632—4634 pl. 168 
‘ Aristaeos,’ McCléan Cat. Coins ii. 518 pl. 245, 26 f. ‘Aristaeos,’ Head Hést. nunz.? 
p- 482 f. ‘ Aristaeos represented like Zeus.’ Rev. KEI or KEIQLN Seirios. I figure two 
bronze coins in the Leake collection and two in the McClean collection. 
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Cean towns Ioulis (fig. 183)*, Karthaia (figs. 184, 185)? and Koresia 
(fig. 186)°. 

In this connexion a word must be added on a Thessalian cult 
about which we are very imperfectly informed. Three out of the four 
tetrarchies of Thessaly recognised a month Aphrios*, which belonged 
to the second half of the year® but cannot as yet be more nearly 
defined. B. Keil®, K. Tiimpel’, and J. W. Kubitschek® held that its 
name implied the worship of Aphreia®, a clipped form of the 
Thessalian Aphrodite. But N. I. Giannopoulos has done good service 
by publishing a couple of inscriptions from Pherai, which afford a 


1 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 96f. pl. 22, 18 ‘Bearded head, Hunter Cat. 
Coins ii, 204 nos. 2—4 ‘Zeus (Aristaios),’ McClean Cat. Coins ii. 518 pl. 245, 24 
‘ Aristaeos,’ Head Hist. num? p. 484 ‘Aristaeos.’ Rev. IOYAIE or LOYAL Bee. My 
fig. 183 is from a silver didrachm, now in the British Museum, published by W. Wroth in 
the Mum. Chron. Third Series 1891 xi. 129 no. 25 ‘ Aristaeus,’ which reads IOY and has 
in the field a dog’s head and H. 

2 W. M. Leake Numismata Hellentca London 1856 Insular Greece p. 6 ‘Jupiter,’ 
McClean Cat. Coins ii. 516 no. 7234 (my fig. 184), Head Azst. num.” p. 483 ‘ Aristaeos.’ 
Rev. KAPOA Seirios. 

McClean Cat. Coins ii. 517 pl. 245, 17 (my fig. 185) ‘ Bearded head.’ Rev. Grape-bunch. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 94 pl. 22, 8 ‘Aristaeus?,’ Weber Cat. Coins ii. 
559 no. 4645 pl. 169 ‘ Aristaeos,’ Head Hist. num.* p. 484 ‘ Aristaeos.’ Rev. KOPH Star. 
My fig. 186 is the Weber specimen. 

Agredés onautonomous and imperial bronze 
coins of Korkyra has a more distinctive type— 
a bearded god clad in a long cAz#én and hold- 
ing a cornu copiae (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Thessaly etc. p. 155 pl. 25, 7 f., p. 159 ff 
pl. 26, 4, 6, Hunter Cat, Coins ii. 21 pl. 32, ; : 
4 and p. 22 no. §7, McClean Cat. Coins ii. Fig. 187. 

282 pl. 191, g and 12, Head Hist. num? 
p: 328). Obv. Zeus Késios (supra ii. go6 n. 3 fig. 823) or Head of emperor. I figure a 
specimen in my collection. 

4 Hestiaiotis: Aiginion (Jmser. Gr. sept. ii no. 323, 1 wylvds “Ad]pl[ov]), Chyretiai 
(2b. no. 349 4, 4 A(P)plov), Pelasgiotis: Azoros (#4. no. 1295 a, 5 uyvds’ Adptov), Gonnos 
(i. no. 1042, 13 f. ’Al@plov), Larissa (2b. nos. 542, 9 myvos ’Adplo[v], 544, 2 f. rh» 
deu[[rélpay éEdunvov, 11 "Adply, 546, 16 vouun(vig) Adplov, 547, 7 u(nvds) Adplov, 556, 
10 £. [sa]vds “Agpl[ov], 568, 4 wnvds "Appodiglov? (*( =’Agpiou) lectio incerta’: p. 320 
“Adplou legit Rensch’ and “ Agpodlacos nihil est; v” Aptos’). Thessaliotis: Pharsalos (id. 
no. 256 4, 11’ A@[plov?)). 

5 7b. no. 544, 2 f., 11 (supra n. 4). 6 B. Keil in Hermes 1885 xx. 630. 

7 K, Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. i. 2724 and 2796. 

8 J. W. Kubitschek 24, i. 2724. 

9 J. Franz in the Azz. d. Jast, 1842 xiv. 136 ff. no. 1 published a metrical inscription 
from Gal/zpoli (Kallipolis) on the Thracian Chersonese, of which a revised transcript was 
given by J. H. Mordtmann in the Ach. Mitth. 1881 vi. 260 ff. beginning ’Apd¢eins vif 
rere_pévjoy iepdy doru | dpxalwy Wpupa x.7.d. Kaibel Epigr. Gr. no. 1034 printed the 
poem from Franz’ copy, but omitted the opening word as an obvious error. Later, in Hermes 

‘1884 xix. 261, he suggested that ’Apdelys might be a stone-cutter’s slip for ’Agpetys in the 
sense of ‘Adpoyevelas. Lastly B. Keil 2d. 1885 xx. 630 supported Kaibel’s suggestion by 
noting the month “A¢pios, which a to him implied a Thessalian ’Agpla to match 
the Thracian ’Agpeta. 
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more likely explanation. Both are engraved on marble s¢é/az topped 


by a small pediment. The first to be found read AIA$PIOY, which 
Giannopoulos? shrewdly interpreted as a dedication (in dialect?) 
‘to Zeus Aphrios.’ Various scholars shook sapient heads over this 
new-fangled epithet®. But all doubts as to its authenticity were dis- 
sipated when Giannopoulos produced a second inscription from the 
same town, containing the god’s name in full—AIIAPIOY, ‘to 
Zeus Aphrios*’ 

It remains to determine the sense of Aphrios, and that is no easy 
task. Indeed, we are reduced to pure conjecture. I should assume 
derivation from the Greek afhrds, ‘foam.’ Significance might attach 
to bubbles on the local spring®, froth on the river, foam on the sea, 
and any or all of these things might be attributed to the action of the 
sky-god. An Indian story tells how Indra—the thunder-god who 


1 N. IL. Giannopoulos in the AeAriov Bidapyatov ‘Era:pelas “O@pvos 1901/2 p. 47, zd. in 
the ’E¢. ’Apy. 1913 p. 220. Height 0°38", width o-25™, 

2 For -ov=-win Thessalian see ¢.g. A. Thumb Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte 
Heidelberg 1909 p. 242 and in greater detail F. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 
1921 i. 179. 

: 3 AL L Spuridakes in the AcArlov @c\apxaiou ‘Era:pelas “O@pvos 1901/2 p. 24 no. 19 
(Ed. ’Apx. 1913 Pp. 220) took Acagplou to be the tomb ‘of Diaphrios.’? A, Jardé and 
M. Laurent in the Bull, Corr. Hell. 1902 xxvi. 385 no. 93 read Atagplov, but left it 
without interpretation. A. Rutgers van der Loeff in the 42h. Mitth. 1904 xxix. 220 n. I 
and O. Kem in the Zuser. Gr. sept. ii no. 452 incline to accept Giannopoulos’ view. But 
Kern 24. prints Atagptov because J. von Prott thought it ‘vel wahrscheinlicher als Mtappiov.’ 

4 N. I. Giannopoulos in the ’E¢. ’Apy. 1913 p. 219f. no. 4. Height 0°84, width 0°35". 

5 At Pherai this would be the fountain of Hypereia (F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thes- 
salier Stuttgart 1924 p. 107 with fig. 5 chart of Velestino (Pherai)), who appears on silver 
drachms (W. Froehner Collection Photiades Pacha: Monnaies grecques Paris 1890 p. 14 
no. 165 pl. 1 (=my fig. 188), Head Hist. num.? p. 307. Obv. Head of the nymph 





Fig. 188, Fig. 189. 
Hypereia crowned with reeds; behind, lion’s head spouting water. Rev. PEPAIOYN 
Hekate, with two torches, on galloping horse; in the field, a wreath containing the 
name AZ TOMEAON) and hemidrachms of s. iv B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly 
etc. p. 48 pl. 10, 15 bad, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 222 pl. 175, 25 worse, F. Imhoof-Blumer 
in the Journ. Intern. a’ Arch. Num. 1908 xi. 65 cp. 75, Head Hist. num.? p. 307- 
Fig. 189 is from a specimen of mine. Ojv. Head of Hekate, wreathed with myrtle ; 
behind, torch. Rev. PEPAIOYN The nymph Hypereia, in chi#én and himdticon, 
placing her right hand on a lion-head fountain; in the field, a wreath containing 


the name AZ TO. Cp. M. Leumann ‘’Agvo- fiir ’Apioro- auf thessalischen Inschriften’ 
in Glotta 1929 xviii. 65 f.). 
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conquered the demons of drought'—swore to the Asura Namuki? 
that he would slay him neither by day nor by night, neither 
with staff nor with bow, neither with the palm of the hand nor with 
the fist, neither with the wet nor with the dry. So he killed him in 
the morning twilight by using as a thunderbolt the foam of water’. 


1 A, A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 54- 

2 Id. ib. p. 161 f. concludes: ‘The etymology of the name is according to Panini 
(6, 3, 75) #a-miuct, ‘‘not letting go.” In that case it would mean ‘‘the demon withholding 
the waters” }* (!2Cp. Kuun, KZ. 8, 80).’ F. Max Miiller Vedic Hymns Oxford 1891 
p. £11 says: ‘na-muk, not delivering rain.’ 

3 The Satapatha-Bréhmana trans. J. Eggeling Part v (Zhe Sacred Books of the East 
xliv) Oxford 1900 p. 222 f. 12. 7. 3. 1 ff.: ‘1. By means of the Sura-liquor Namuki, the 
Asura, carried off Indra’s (source of) strength, the essence of food, the Soma-drink. He 
(Indra) hasted up to the Asvins and Sarasvatt, crying, ‘(I have sworn to Namuki, saying, 
««T will slay thee neither by day nor by night, neither with staff nor with bow, neither 
with the palm of my hand nor with the fist, neither with the dry nor with the moist !”’’ 
and yet has he taken these things from me: seek ye to bring me back these things!” 
2. They spake, ‘‘Let us have a share therein, and we will bring them back to thee.”— 
“These things (shall be) in common to us,” he said, ‘‘ bring them back, then!” 3. The 
Asvins and Sarasvati then poured out foam of water (to serve) as a thunderbolt, saying, 
“It is neither dry nor moist”; and, when the night was clearing up, and the sun had not 
yet risen, Indra, thinking, ‘“‘It is neither by day nor by night,” therewith struck off the 
head of Namuki, the Asura. 4. Wherefore it has been said by the Rishi (Rig-veda 
S. vill, 14, 13 [cited znfra]), ‘‘ With foam of water, Indra, didst thou sever the head 
of Namuki, when thou wert subduing all thine enemies.” Now, Namuki is evil: having 
thus, indeed, slain that evil, his hateful enemy, Indra wrested from him his energy, or 
vital power.’ 

W. H. D. Rouse ‘Baldur Story’ in Zhe Folk-Lore Journal 1889 vii. 61 notes the 
Taittirya Brahmana 1.7.1.7 (‘He moulded this foam of the waters: that, you know, 
is neither dry nor wet. It was dawn, the sun had not risen: that, you know, is neither 
day nor night. He cut off his head with the foam of the water in this world’). 

M. Bloomfield in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 1893 xv. 155 ff. collects 
other allusions: ‘At Ramayana iii. 30. 28 (Bomb. ; iii. 35. 94 Gorresio) we read:...“ Khara 
fell down slain.,.as Vrtra was slain by the thunderbolt, as Namuci by the foam.” At 
Mahabh. ix. 2436:...‘‘the lord Vasava, perceiving a fog, cut off his (Namuci’s) head with 
the foam of the waters.” Nilakantha in his commentary on Mahabh. i. 7306 ff. (Calc. ; 
i. 197. 31 Bomb.) says:...‘*just as when Namuci was to be slain (Indra’s) thunderbolt 
entered into the foam of the waters”...* (*A variation of this story at Mahabh. v. 318—330 
tells how the great Rsis had promised Vrtra that they would not slay him with anything 
dry or wet, with a stone or wood, with a knife or arrow, neither by day nor by night. 
This promise was kept until at dawn one day Indra saw “foam in the sea similar to 
a mountain”; this along with his thunderbolt he threw upon Vrtra; Visnu entered the 
foam and slew Vrtra...}. Mahidhara at VS. x. 33 says: ‘‘the Acvins and Sarasvati gave 
to Indra a thunderbolt in the form of water-foam. With that Indra cut the head of 
Namuci.” And at xix. 71:...‘‘with the foam of water did you take off the head of the 
Asura Namuci.” Sayana at RV. viii. 14. 13: “Indra...cut off his head at the junction of 
day and night, with foam, which is different from dry and wet. This purport is set forth 
in this verse: O Indra, with the foam of the waters, turned into a bolt, did you take off 
the head of the Asura Namuci.” The Brahmanas are more explicit. At MS. iv. 3. 4 we 
have :...‘having spread a fog at sunrise, he cut off his head with the foam of the watets.”’... 
The Pafic. Br. xii. 6. 8 has:...“‘he cut off his head at dawn before the sun had risen with 
the foam of the waters. For at dawn before the sun has risen: that is neither night nor 
day; and foam of the waters: that is neither wet nor dry.”’ 


Cc. Il. 18 
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Sir James Frazer!, who cites the tale as a parallel to the myth 
of Balder, adds: ‘The foam of the sea is just such an object as 
a savage might choose to put his life in, because it occupies that 
sort of intermediate or nondescript position between earth and sky 
or sea and sky in which primitive man sees safety. It is therefore 
not surprising that the foam of the river should be the token of a 
clan in India?’ 

The Greeks apparently looked upon foam as one manifestation 
of the sky-god’s seed, and thus in a manner akin to dew or rain. — 
Nonnos? states that Hephaistos, when enamoured of Athena, 


Shot forth the hot and self-sped foam of love. 


The same poet elsewhere’ tells how a dolphin once carried Aphro- 
dite to Kypros, 


What time the gendering dew of Ouranos, 
Down-streaming with his manhood’s gore, gave shape 
To the foam of childbed and brought forth the Paphian. 


The Orphic Rhapsodies® used similar language in narrating the 
birth of Aphrodite from the foam that arose when the seed of Zeus 
fell into the sea. Both incidents of course involve the naive deriva- 
tion of Aphrodite from apkrés*. But the idea of seminal foam is as 


Bloomfield 24. further contends that this legend of Indra and Namuki gave rise to 
a class of magical practices in which demons were routed by means of river-foam, called 
‘river-lead,’ or some surrogate such as lead, iron-filings, and even the head of a lizard. 
See eg. Hymns of the Atharva-veda trans. M. Bloomfield (Zhe Sacred Books of the 
East xlii) Oxford 1897 p. 65 f. 1. 16. 1—4 with p. 256, The Satapatha-Bréhmana trans. 
J. Eggeling Part iii (Zhe Sacred Books of the East xli) Oxford 1894 p. 92 5. 4. 1. 9 f. 

1 Frazer Golden Bough*®: Balder the Beautiful ii. 280 f. 

2E. T. Dalton ‘The Kols of Chota-Nagpore’ in Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society of London 1868 New Series vi. 36—again cited by Frazer Totemism and Exogamy 
i. 24 (‘the foam of the river is an Oraon totem and not to be eaten by the clansmen’), 
ii. 290 (‘The Amdiar will not eat the foam of the river’). 

3 Nonn. Dion. 13. 179 Oepudv dxovrigwy adréccurov ddpdv ’Eparur, 

+ 4 Td. 16. 13. 439 ff. dwrdére yap yovberoa Kxardppuros Aprev. Opp | Ovpavin pdppwoe 
Aexchrov ddpov eéporn | cal Tlaglav Géuwe, x.7.r. 

5 Orph. /rag. 183 Kern ag. Prokl. zz Plat. Cratyl. p. 110, 23 ff. Pasquali (quoted 
supra ii. 1029). 

§ Modern adherents of this time-honoured view include the following : 

(1) L. Meyer Vergleichende Grammatik der Griechischen und Lateinischen Sprache* 
Berlin 1884 i. 2. 641 ‘’Ag@po-8t-ry (‘‘die im Schaum leuchtende (?)”),’ 2. gg0 * Adpo-dtrn 
(eigentlich ‘‘im Schaum glanzend” oder ‘‘im Gewolk glinzend” ?),’ id. Handb. d. gr. 
Etym. i. 160f. from agpé-s ‘foam’+a participial form of the root d# ‘to shine’ (cp. 
Sanskrit s-ditf), ‘*‘im Schaume glinzend.”’ So also H. Hirt Der indogermanische 
Ablaut Strassburg 1900 p. 99 § 364 ‘idg. deja ‘‘scheinen”...’Agpodirn.’ I pursued the 
same will-o’-the-wisp in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 177. 

(2) L. v. Schroeder Griechische Gotter und Heroen Berlin 1887 i. 7f. assumes an 
Indo-Europaean *abhradité or *abhraditi from Sanskrit abhra ‘cloud’ (a¢pés) + the root 
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af ‘to hasten’ (dfov, dlea@ar, etc.) ‘‘‘im Gewélk sich bewegend, im Gewdlk dahineilend 
oder fliegend.””” 

(3) P. Kretschmer Die Griechischen Vaseninschriften Gitersloh 1894 p. 156 n. 1 
“ A@podiryn enthalt in seinem ersten Teil unzweifelhaft dg¢pos, in seinem zweiten wahr- 
scheinlich *d¢ry, das sich zu édirns verhilt wie rauly zu raptys,’ td. in the Zedtschrift fiir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung 1895 xxxiii. 267 ’Agp-odtry ‘Auf dem schaume dahin- 
wandelnd.” So F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/-Enc. i. 2773 ‘auf dem Schaum 
hinwandelnd,” O. Kern Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 206 “‘die auf dem 
Schaume wandelnde” (‘Sehr anschaulich dazu E, Oberhummer, Die Insel Cypern I, 
S. 108 ff.’). 

(4) Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1348 n. 2 suggests "Agppo-diry from ddpés + *dlw 
(dtaivw, dcepds) ‘wetted with foam,’ cp. Anacreont. 53. 30 ff. Bergk* xapomijs ér’ éx 
Bardaons | Sedpoowudrv ny Kubapny | édoxevse xévros dppy, Himer. or. 1. 20 én Tov ddpdv 
pera THY Oddagcay ef dxpwy whokduwr ordtougar, 

Others treat the name as non-Greek (¢.g. A. Fick Die Griechischen Personennamen? 
Gottingen 1894 p. 439 ‘Der Name ’Adgpodirn ist wohl kaum griechisch’ etc.) and 
advocate a variety of Semitic etymologies (listed by K. Tiimpel in the Jahrd. f. class. 
Philol. Suppl. 1880 xi. 680 f. and Gruppe of. cz¢. p. 1348 n. 3). A couple will serve as 
examples, or at least as warnings: ; 

(1) E. Roth Geschichte unserer abendliindischen Philosophie Mannheim 1846 i. 263 with 
n. 452 and L. Preller Griechische Mythologie? Berlin 1860 i. 263 note the Semitic aphrodeth, 
‘dove’ (Aramaic 1°18, Phoenician with article (sic) NIB). This is to some extent 
approved by K. Tiimpel /oc. cit. and by E. H. Meyer in the Gétt. gel. Anz. 1888 p. 
138. See further W. Muss-Amolt 4 Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language Berlin 
1905 ii. 827 s.. ‘puridu,’ ‘a bird,’ C. Bezold Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar Heidelberg 

. 1926 p. 226 s.v. ‘puridu, puriddu, piridu,’ ‘e. Vogel,’ W. Gesenius Hebrdaisches und 
aramiisches Handwirterbuch ber das alte Testament™® rev. F. Buhl Leipzig 1915 p. 657 
sv TB [pered] (derived from parad ‘to flee’—ass. parddu probably ‘to flee,’ purtdu 
‘leg’ [properly ‘goer’]—in Hebrew=‘mule’), J. Levy Newhebréaisches und chaldiisches 


Worterbuch Leipzig 1889 iv. 101 s.v. m8 J. [peridhah] (arab. eee [farid] syn. mit 


‘T1B [peredh] ‘ein Stiick von dem Taubenpaar, das (nach Lev. 1, 14 fg.) geopfert werden 
soll, einzelne Taube.’ But all this fails to justify the initial ’A- of ’Adpodiry. 

(2) F. Hommel ‘Aphrodite-Astarte’ in the Jahvd. fi class. Philol. 1882 xxviii. 176 
contends that ‘Agpodiry is a direct loan-word from the Phoenician form Ashtéreth: ‘das 
sh dieses wortes (wie auch seiner babylonischen nichtsemitischen urform /shtar) wurde 
dem folgenden ¢ in der aussprache moglichst angeglichen, so dasz dieselbe eher 4 O¢dreth 
als Ashtéreth lautete; das wird unwiderleglich bewiesen durch die form 40@fay bei den 
Siidarabern, welche...die Astarte von Babylonien entlehnten. auf diese aussprache des sh 
in Ashtéreth wie engl. ¢4 nun griindet sich meine identification: bekannt ist, dasz in 
etymologisch verwandten, um so mehr aber in lehnwértern, urspriingliches @ (sprich wie 
engl. #4) durch f, in alter zeit wohl auch J (griech. ¢) ersetzt wurde? (? wer mir entgegnet 
dasz ¢ in altester zeit noch nicht den laut f gehabt habe, den verweise ich darauf, dasz 
aus Aftéreth—die Griechen hatten ja iiberhaupt kein f#—schon des anklangs an d¢pds 
halber ganz ungezwungen Ajphrdéteth werden konnte, ja muste. fiir fremdes / war der 
nichstliegende griechische laut eben nur ¢); vgl. nur russisch Fedor aus griechisch 
Océdwpos. die Griechen hérten nun Ashédreth wie Aphtéreth, was mit einer bei lebnwértern 
so iiberaus hadufigen metathesis umgestellt wurde zu Aphrdteth—Agpodiry.’ Ld. Aufsitze 
und Abhandlungen arabistisch-semitologischen Inhalts Miinchen 1892 i. 34 n. 1 ‘ Auch die 
Griechen hoérten ja Ashtoret (vgl. /sk¢érztu neben Jsthar und zur Linge Namtéru aus 
Namtar) als Aétoret, da sie (vgl. russ. Marfa aus Martha) Aphtoret und weiter Aphrotet 
(’Agpodirn) draus machten.’ Jd. Ethnologie und Geographte des alten Orients Miinchen 
1926 p. 1040 adheres to his view ‘’Agpodiry aus Attoret (Astarte, Mittelform Afrotet)’ 
and cites in support H. Grimme in Glotta 1925 xiv. 18 with n. 1. See also Schrader 
Reailex.? i. 168, who cp. as a doubtful parallel yégupa = a Semitic géi@r. 

18—2 
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old as Hesiod}, reappears in fifth-century science’, and quite con- 
ceivably accounts for the existence of Ap#rios as an appellative of 
Zeus. 


On the whole, I incline to accept Hommel’s hypothesis that "Adpodiry (F. Blass in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 239 ff. no. 4952 4, 27 "Agop(8)lray = Ditten- 
berger Syd/. inser. Gr.8 no. 327 @, 27’ Agpodtray in an oath from Dreros in eastern Crete, 
¢. 220 B.C., quoted supra i. 729 n. 2) really was a Greek attempt to pronounce Astéreth 
and at the same time to make sense of a foreign name by assimilating the first part of it to 
ddpés. G. Meyer Griechische Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 246 n. 1 summarises the 
process: ‘F. HoMMEL...nimmt die Entwickelung 4S¢breth * Atéreth (siidarab. A6tar) 
* Aftéreth und daraus mit Metathesis im Anklang an dgpés Aphréteth an.’ 

See further V. Costanzi ‘Zevs “Adpios e il nome “Agpodirn’ in the Até d. 7. accad. di 
sci. dé Torino 1913—1914 xlix. 315—321. 

1 Hes. theog. 190 ff. (supra ii. 447 n. 8). This and many other literary allusions are 
collected by L. Stephani in the Compze-rendu St. P#. 1870—1871 p. 11 ff. 

Late chroniclers, by way of providing an eponym for the Africans, personified the 
Hesiodic dgpés and put together the following pedigree: 

Kronos = Philyra 


| a RIT | 
Aphros = Astynome Cheiron 
forefather of the 
Aphroi 
Aphrodite 


So Sex, Iulius Africanus (¢, 200 A.D.) af. Kedren. ist. comp. 15 D (i. 28 Bekker), Io. 
Antioch. (é.¢. Malalas, s. vi) /rag. 4. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 542 Miiller), cp. the Chronicon 
Paschale (early in s. vii) 36 D—37 4 (i. 66 Dindorf) which speaks of 6 “Adpaos, doris 
éynue thy ’Aoruvopyy éx rijs Aaxeplas vjoov (K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
i, 2796). On this whole genealogy see supra ii. 693 n. 4. 

2 Diogenes of Apollonia frag. 6 Diels ag. Aristot. Att. an. 3. 2. 512 b 8 ff. abrar de 
(sc. al pdéBes) omeppaririées xadodvrar. 7d 8 alua 7d wey maxtraroy bd Tév capKwoov 
éxmlverac’ imepBaddov de els ros romous ToUTous NewTdv Kai Geppdy xal dppwHdes ylverai, cp. 
Clem. Al. faed. 1. 6 p. 119, 2 ff. Stéhlin res 5¢ xal 7d orépua rod fyou dppov clvat rob 
alparos kar’ obclay SroriBevras, 8 5h TH éupiry Tod Appevos Gépuy mapa Tas cupmAoKas éxrapax- 
Bev éxpumifspevov ekappodra: kav rats omepyparlow (L. Dindorf cj. oreppariricw) waparté- 
evar greply> évredder yap 6’ Amod\wviarns Acoyévns 7d ddpodlora KexAfoOat Bovrcrat. The 
same idea is found in the medical writers, ¢.g. Galen. mept xpelas rav év dv Opwrov cmpare 
poplwy 14. 9 (iv. 183 Kihn) adrd 6¢ 7d owdpua mvevparadés dort xat olov ddpides, td. wepi 
omrépparos I. § (iv. 531 Kiihn) od yap (sc. Aristotle) efs 6 xadds elxacas dgpyp 7d oméppa, 
Vindician. frag. Bruxell. de semine 1 (in M. Wellmann /ragmentsammiung der griech- 
ischen Arzte Berlin 1gor i. 208, 2 ff.) Alexander Amator veri (sc. @iAay0ns) appellatus, 
discipulus Asclepiadis, libro primo De semine spumam sanguinis eius essentiam dixit 

- Diogenis placitis consentiens... 3 (#. p. 210, 8 ff.) Diogenes autem Apolloniates essentiam 
< seminis > similiter spumam sanguinis dixit libro physico: etenim spiratione adductus 
spiritus sanguinem suspendit, cuius alia pars carne bibitur, alia superans in seminales 
cadit vias et semen facit, quod < non > est aliud quam spuma sanguinis spiritu collisi. It 
occurs also in theological and exegetical authors such as Cornut. cheo/. 24 p. 45, 3 ff. Lang 
"Aqpodlrn 5€ éorw 7 cuvdyouca 7d &ppev Kal rd Ofdv Sévamus, Taxa dia Td APpwbdy ra awép- 
para Tov Sov elvae rabrny éoxynvia Thy dvouaciay, schol. Eur. 770. 990 THv ’Adpodirny 
erupodroyotcw of ev wapa Tov dppdv Tov év Ty cuvovcig, of 5é x.7.A., Isid. orig. 8. 11. 77 quod 
autem Saturnum fingunt Coelo patri genitalia abscidisse et sanguinem fluxisse in mare, 
atque ex spuma maris concreta Venus nata est, illud aiunt quod per coitum salsi humoris 
substantia est, et inde "Adpodirny Venerem dici, quod coitus spuma est sanguinis quae ex 
succo viscerum liquido salsoque constat, 
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That, however, is guesswork, and other guesses are almost 
equally permissible. For instance, philologists have shown that 
aphrés is related both to émobros, ‘rain,’ and to néphos, nephéle, ‘cloud}) 
We might, therefore, without deserting the Greek area, conjecture 
that Zeus Aphrios was originally a Thessalian rain-god or cloud-god, 
Further evidence is much to be desired. 


(d) Zeus Thaitlios. 


Some twenty minutes west of Pherai (Ve/estino), on the right 
bank of a small torrent known as Michali-Revma*, A. S. Arvanito- 
poullos located a large and important cult-centre. Since 1919 he 
has been at work, helped latterly by Y. Béquignon and P. Collart of 
the French School, uncovering the area and determining its history?. 
No fewer than six successive epochs are involved. The site was 
already occupied in neolithic times—witness numerous sherds and 
a marble idol. Then came a ‘Mycenaean’ sanctuary’, evidenced 


The widespread beliefs attaching to ‘cuckoo-spit’ are not unworthy of attention. The 
name is popularly given to a mass of froth concealing the /arvae of certain insects. One of 
the main genera of the cercopidae or frog-hoppers is labelled aphrophora, and one of its 
species is aphrophora spumaria (R. Lydekker The Royal Natural History London 1896 

vi. 195 f. with figs.). J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 
ii. 682 says: ‘The froth on willows, caused by the cicada spumaria, we call kukuks-speichel, 
Swiss guggerspeu, Eng. cuckoo-spit, -spittle, Dan. gidgespyt, but in some cases witch’s 
spittle, Norweg. trold-kiiringspye.’ E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 
p. 111, 2 propos of the cuckoo as a ‘Gewittervogel’ notes: ‘Sein Spetchel verkiindet Regen 
und hilft gegen Ausschlag’ (after K. Bartsch Sagen, Marchen und Gebriéuche aus 
Meklenburg Wien 1880 ii. 175). P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 iii. 303 
‘D’aprés un vieil auteur, les cicades et grillons naissaient du crachat et escume de |’oyseau 
appelé cocu ou coucou’ (after E. Rolland Faune populaire de la France Paris 1879 ii. 
(Les oiseaux sauvages) 98, who cites Jean de Luba (eg. Johannes de Cuba) Ortus sanitatis). 
J. Jonston 7haumatographia Naturalis Amstelodami 1665 p. 351 ‘Cicadas ex cuculorum 
sputo nasci scripsit /sédorws’ is alluding to Isid. orig. 12. 8. 10 cicadae ex cuculorum nas- 
cuntur sputo. See further C. Swainson The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British 
Birds London 1886 p. 122, who states z#ter alia that ‘In Devonshire, boys take the 
insects in the spittle for cuckoos in their early stage.’ 

1 Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. Gr. Spr.2 pp. 68, 311, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue 
Gr. pp. 106, 666, Walde Lat. etym. Worteré.* p. 378 s.v. ‘imber,’ Muller A/tital. Worterb. 
p. 162 s.v. ‘emfris.’ 

2 Was Zeus here as elsewhere (sugra ii. 894 n. 3) superseded by St Michael? 

= Until the official account of this interesting excavation has been published, we must 
be content with the very inadequate preliminary reports. See the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1920 
xliv. 396, 1g92f xIv. 529f., 1923 xlvii. 524, 1924 xlviii. 482, 1925 xlix. 458—460 fig. 3, 
1926 1. 562 f. fig. 9, A. J. B. Wace in the Journ. Zell. Stud. 1921 xli. 273, A. M. Woodward 
26. 1924 xliv. 275, 1923 xlv. 224 f., 1926 xlvi. 246f., 1927 xlvii. 256f., ¢@. in The Year's 
Work in Class. Stud. 1924—1925 p- 68, the Jahrb. @. kais. deutsch. arch, Inst. 1922 xxxvii 
Arch. Anz. p. 247, 1925 xl Arch. Anz. p. 328, 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 429f., 1927 xlii 
Arch. Anz. p. 389 f. 

4 Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 429, cp. Bull. Corr. Heli. 
1923 xlvii. 524 and A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1926 xlvi. 246. 
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by terra-cotta figures and vase-fragments. Next, a necropolis of 
the ‘geometric’ period. Over a score of graves, rectangular in shape, 
built of and covered with large stone slabs1, were but poorly 
furnished; they contained a few vases, small bronzes, and iron 
weapons, The cist-graves had, however, been left undisturbed by 
later builders. Immediately above them was placed the Hellenic 
temple, or rather a sequence of three Hellenic temples, The first, 
which appears to have been constructed, in part at least, of timber?, 
dated from s. vii B.C., to judge from the fragment of an early Doric 
capital. To it belonged a mass of votive offerings in bronze, silver, 
gold, ivory, and other materials*. These had been deposited in two 
béthrot or favissae, one about 11-50™ to the south, the other to the 
west of the temple: the contents of the latter were thrown in with 
the earth as filling for a retaining-wall of the next temple. The 
offerings included many bronze animals (horses, cocks, geese, etc.), 
a bronze handle in the form of a griffin’s head, the bronze statuette 
of a warrior’; gold and silver ornaments of ‘orientalising’ date; 
an Egyptian head of good style, scarabs with bogus hieroglyphs; 
terra-cotta figurines of 4éraz seated or standing, some being frag- 
ments of almost life-sized figures, sundry types of kodroz, statuettes 
of sick or deformed persons, several ex-voto effigies of hands and > 
feet; carved ivory seals and couchant beasts recalling those from 
Sparta’. The second temple, built c. 550—500 B.C. and burnt 
¢. 400 B.C., is represented by many architectural remains found 
underneath the south-east corner of its successor. Here were four 
Doric columns in févos with fragments of archaic Doric capitals 
and frieze-blocks in the same material, showing traces of painted 
stucco—all used as foundations of the latest edifice’. Within the 
temple was the base ofa bronze statue, inscribed in lettering of 
450—400 B.C, ‘[? Strongyl]lion made me’.’ Parts of a female statue 
in marble were also found, half life-sized and of good fifth-century 
work’, The third temple was erected in the first quarter of s. iv B.C. 


1 Details in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1923 xlix. 459 f. 

2 Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 429, D. S. Robertson 
A Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 65 n. 3. 

3 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1923 xvii. 524. 

4 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 562 with fig. 9. 

5 A, M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1924 xliv. 275. 

6 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 460 with fig. 3. 

7 A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1926 xlvi. 247 n. 26 [-—-]ov p’ 
éroleo[ev]: ‘The discoverer would restore the name Strongylion.’ 

8 Td. ib. p. 247. 
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and in its turn destroyed by fire c. 200 B.c. It was approximately 
26-50 long by 16-82™ broad. On the east side the stylobate ‘is 
preserved, with the two lower steps of white local marble. The 
building itself was a hexastyle peripteral temple of the Doric 
order. Its columns, of févos coated with stucco, carried an entabla- 
ture of which portions have come to light. Among them may be 
noted a marble metope with the relief of a lion killing a bull?; also 
various fragments of the cornice with carved and painted decora- 
tion?. To the east of the temple are the foundations of six struc- 
tures differing in date: one at least of these seems to have been 
a naiskos, the rest bases or altars of rectangular plan, built of péros 
in massive blocks. The finds comprise many pedestals and frag- 
ments of statues, bronze pAzdé/az for libation, and broken vases 
ranging as late as s. iii or s. ii B.c. Of greater moment are the 
inscriptions, There are ten bronze plaques preserving the terms of 
twenty-five laws or proxeny-decrees. There is the fragment of a 
decree in the Thessalian dialect. And there are other records of 
interest®, For instance, five large and five small pieces of inscribed 
stélat, which include a fresh dedication to the Thessalian goddess 
Enhodta*. Finally, in post-classical times the temple-area was used 
as a Christian cemetery. 

It would seem, then, that from the neolithic age down to our 
own era the spot was in some sense holy ground. It is not, however, 
quite obvious what deity or deities were here worshipped by the 
Greeks. On the one hand, the prevalence of female terra-cotta 
figurines in the archaic period points to the possibility that the 
sanctuary was then devoted to a female divinity®, On the other 
hand, A. S. Arvanitopoullos, on the strength of certain inscriptions 
actually found at some distance from the temple, believes that it 
wasthecult-centre of Zeus 7/au/ios. Perhaps it may be suggested that 
at Pherai, as at Larissa®, the cult of Zeus was associated with that 


1 A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 224, td. in The Year's Work 
tx Class. Stud. 1924—1925 p. 68. 

2 A.J. B. Wace in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 1921 xli. 273. 

3 E.g. a dedication in large letters crdgvavro x.7.d., the formula cdiapeva kal kara- 
ruxotca (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 xlviii. 482 with n. 4, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. 
Ffell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 225). 

* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 xlviii. 482, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1925 
xlv. 224 f. For ‘Evod{a as an appellation of Artemis, Hekate, and Kore see O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Fnc. v. 2634 f. 

5 Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 562, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1927 
xlvii. 257. ; 

8 Supra ii, 1155 Us 4. 
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of Enhodiat, whose head indeed appears on the coinage of the town 
(fig. 190)" Her ritual—if we can trust a tale told by Polyainos*— 
might require the sacrifice of a choice bull with gilded horns, fillets, 
and blue gold-spangled draperies. 

Zeus Thazfios undoubtedly had a cult at Pherai. A votive stéle 
of marble, found there by Arvanitopoullos4, has a small pediment 





Fig, 191. 


1 A dedication to Enkodta at Pherai was published by P. Monceaux in the Bull. Corr. 
Heil. 1883 vii. 60 no. 14 (Velestino) KadXixdera | Tappevioxoy | Evodlac edéapevn. 

2 A silver drachm struck by Alexander of Pherai (369—357 B.C.) has odv. head of 
Hekate Zxhodta to right inscribed ENNOAIAS, rev. AAES lion’s head (Brit. Aus. 
Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 47 no. 17 (wrongly described) pl. 10, 13, Head Hist. nus,? 
p- 308). Fig. 190 is from J. Hirsch Rhousopoulos Sale Catalogue p. 88 no. 1446 pl. 19, on 
which see K. Regling ‘ENNOAIA’ in the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1905 viii. 175 f. 

8 Polyain. 8. 43 ris Iwvixfs dmoulas és Thy Aciay ddixouevys Tots Epvdpas xaréxovew 
éronewec Kviros rod Kodpcdaiv yévous. 6 Geds Expnoev abrg orparnyov mapa. Oecoahav NaBety 
Tip idpecav ris’ Hvodlas: 6 dé rpeoBeverat rpds Oecoadods kal wyvier Td NOyLov TOU Beod. of 
6é Eweuar aire rhv lépeay rijs Geod Xpucdunr. atryn, papydkow Eurreipos ova, rapov é& 
ayédns wéyiorov Kai KaéANoTOV gvAAaBoioa, TA wey Képara KaTexpiowoe Kal TS Toya KaTeE- 
xbounoe oréupace Kal xpucoraerots ddoupylot kal pera THs Tpopis avapitaca pmaviorotdy 
Pdpuaxov ESwxev airy payev- 7d 68 ddppaxov abrév Te Tov Tabpor éséunve Kal Tods yevoapévous 
avrod pavoupyety Eueddev. of wey Sy woddutoe dvrecrparowédevor, 7 Se év Sper TSv modewlov 
Bwpdv rapadeioa kal boa mpds Ovolav, éxédevoe wpood-ye Tov TaSpov, 6 5é bd Tod papudxov 
weunvas kal olarpav éferjdnoe kal péya wuxwmpevos Epuyev. of rodduroe XpuocdKepwy KarerTep- 
pévov dpavres al pepdpevor és To Eavrav otpardwedoy dd ris Ouolas Tay évavTiwy ws dyabov 
onpetov Kat oldvicua alotov édékavTo Kal cuAdaBdvTes KaddLEpoiver Tois Peots kal Tav Kpewy 
&xaoTos gidorinws édalcavro ws Samovlov xal Geias iepoupyias meradayxdvovres. atrixa dy 
wav 7d oTparémcdov bd pavlas kai wapappociyns eiloraro: mwdvres dvernduv, déBeor, 
dveoxlpTwv, Tas pudaxas dwéderrov. Xpvoduy Taira ldotca rév Kv@rov éxédevoe did Ta Xovs 
owNloat Thy orpariav Kal rots wodeulots erdyew dptvacba wh Suvvapdvors. otrw 5h Kviros 
dvehov axavras éxpdtnce rijs ’HpvOpalwy modews peyddns Te kai evdaluovos. It can hardly be 
doubted that this curious recital has borrowed more than one trait from the Thessalian cult 
of Lnhodfa. 

4 A. S. Arvanitopoullos in the IIpaxr. dpx. ér. 1907 p. 152, 2d. in the Ed. ’Apx. 1908 
p- 36, 1910 p. 407 f. 
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above, a space left blank for a painted portrait below, and in the 
middle a Thessalian? inscription: 
All ‘To Zeus 
SAYAIOY Thailios. 
A second stée from Pherai, published by N. I. Giannopoulos 
(fig. 191)*, bears a relief representing a s¢é/e with pediment, akrotéria, 
and central disk*, beneath which is the fragmentary inscription: 


AIOAYAI[OY] ‘To Zeus Thaiili{os}, 





Fig. 192. 


Yet another dedication to the same god has recently been found at 
Pherai, but is still unpublished *. 

Zeus Thazlios was worshipped also at Pharsalos®, Above the 
springs of the Apidanos, in a quarter called Zampachana, rises a 
fair-sized hill commanding a wide prospect®. Remains of isodomous 
masonry suggest that the place was fortified in ancient times’. The 


1 Supra p. 272 0. 4. 

2 N. I. Giannopoulos in the ’E¢.’Apy. 1913 p. 218 fig. 3 (=my fig. 191) Pherai no. 1 
Ad @Oavri[ov]. Height 0-37™, breadth o-21™. 

3 Supra i. 292 ff. 

* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 460, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1926 
Pp. 247- 

5 A.S. Arvanitopoullos in the II[paxr. dpx. ér. 1907 pp- 151—153 (‘“Iepdv Avds OavAlov’). 

6 F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien Stuttgart 1924 p. 138 fig. 9 gives a small plan. 

7 Jd. ib. p. 136 reports that he found on this hill (‘auf dem Hiigel der Fatihmoschee 
an der Apidanosquelle’) prehistoric sherds and one of geometric date. He conjectures that 
it was the site of Phthia, the town of the Myrmidones. 
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rocky surface of the hill-top has been so worked as to leave out- 
standing sundry breast-shaped knobs, meant presumably to fit into 
corresponding hollows on the under side of votive bases. One such 
patch of tooled rock at the north-eastern edge of the summit exhibits 
a carefully incised dedication 

AIOAYAINI ‘To Zeus Thaulios’ 


by certain ‘kinsfolk of Parmeniskos*’ The hill (fig. 192) is crowned 
by an old Turkish mosque?, founded—-so it is said—-centuries ago on 
the site of an older church. The minaret fell and could not be set up 
again till a cross was fixed on its highest point. So here the Turks 
must needs reverence the cross! This mosque is built of ancient 
materials: many statue-bases, architectural blocks, and a very early 
Doric capital of péros are still to be seen in its walls. A trial excava- 
tion west of the mosque proved unproductive. But the inhabitants 
aver that here inscriptions and marble statuettes and numerous 
coins have come to light. Again, in the quarter of Pharsalos known 
as Koloklompas* N, I. Giannopoulos‘ found an altar inscribed in 
lettering which dates from the latter part of s. iv B.c.: 


AIOE OAYAIOY ‘Of Zeus Thadulios, 


The appellative has been traced further afield’. Hesychios gives 
Thatimos (?) or Thatlos as a title of the Macedonian Ares®, and 
Thailia as the name of a festival held by Kteatos’and the Dorians’. 
Lastly, the clan 7haulontdai at Athens had an eponymous ancestor 
Thatlon, who figures in a myth relating to the cult of Zeus Poles’. 
It looks as though Thahlos, Thaiultos, Thailon had been in early 
days a divine epithet used by more than one Greek community. 


1 A. S. Arvanitopoullos in the IIpaxr. apy. ér. 1907 p. 152 Ar(?) OavAlun —— dyxicrdv 
trav wept Tappevicxov. Cp. Kaddikdeca | Tappevicxou (supra p. 280 n, 1). 

2 See the view in the IIpaxr. dpx. ér. 1910 p. 177 fig. 1 (=my fig. 192). 

3 F, Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien Stuttgart 1924 p. 143 n. 10. 

4 F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes 1git xlvi. 154, N. I. Giannopoulos in the ’E¢. 
Apx. 1913 p. 218 n. 1. 

5 See V.Costanzi ‘Zeus Thaulios’ in the Athenaeum Pavia 1913 i. 406—411 and O. Hofer 
in Roscher Lex, Myth. v. 533—535- 

8 Hesych. Oaduos (O. Hoffmann Die Makedonen, thre Sprache und ihr Volkstum 
Gottingen 1g06 p. 94 n. 127 cj. GadAdos. F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes 1gtt xlvi. 
154 Cj. @avAcos, which is better) 7} GadAos’ “Apys Maxedévcos (so M. Schmidt for Maxedovlws 
cod. Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. iv. 263 B, against Hesychian usage, cj. Maxedorxdés. 
Musurus cj. Maxedder). 

7 Hesych. Gavda (so Stephanus Thes. Gr. Ling. iv. 257 A for QavAla cod.)* dopry 
[Taparrivo: (referred to the preceding gloss by J. V. Perger)} ¢x@etoa bd Kredrov (I. Voss 
Cj. én’ dxracrots)> map’ 6 xat Oavrlfev <gact (izs. T. Hemsterhuys) > Aéyew robs Awptets. 
Even thus emended, the gloss remains obscure. The allusion to Kteatos (? the son of 
Molione (szgra ii. 1015 n. 8)) is not found elsewhere, and perhaps postulates eéicax@eioa. 

8 Infra § 9 (h) ii (8). 
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With regard to its original meaning nothing is known. Con- 
jectures have been advanced by W. Tomaschek}, F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen*, F. Bechtel’, and F. Solmsen* But none of these is 
convincing. I venture therefore to add to their number the sugges- 
tion that Thadlos denotes ‘god of the Dew, being in fact a word 
akin to the German Zau, the Dutch dauw, and the English dew, 


1 'W. Tomaschek in the Sitzungsber. d. kais. Akad, d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 
1894 cxxx Abh. ii. 55 (from the root @v-, ‘stiirmen’). 

2 F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 156 considers the possibility of 
connexion with @¢\\w, Gadrdés, Gaddora, but rightly observes that the av of OavALos, BavAwy 
is quite incompatible with the a: 4 of ré@ada: 0@\ dw. 

3 /d. 1b. cites a suggestion of F. Bechtel: ‘Nur als einen Einfall will es Bechtel gelten 
lassen, dass OatAwy den Toter bedeute: @av-, zu combiniren mit germanischem dau im 
gotischen -daups, ahd. ¢at, nhd. ¢odt. Dann wiirde OavdAwy dasselbe wie Bovddévos, 
OavrAra=Bovdévia sein, und Zeus OatdAvos der Gott, dem die Bovg¢éma gelten. Sachlich 
diirfte hiergegen nichts einzuwenden sein; das Verschwinden des Wortstammes im 
taglichen Sprachgebrauche der Griechen ware ein Beweis fiir das hohe Alter der religidsen 
Sitte und Vorstellung.’ 

4 F, Solmsen ‘Zeus Thaulios’ in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 286—291 criticises Bechtel’s view: 

‘So verfithrerisch die Deutung erscheint, so erheben sich doch gegen sie lautliche Bedenken 
von gotischer Seite her. Neben daups “tot” daubus ‘“‘Tod” namlich steht hier d&wans 
“‘sterblich.”” Dessen -2w- geht auf -ex- zuriick, also muss...das -az- von daups daupbus 
alteres -ow- fortsetzen, und damit lasst sich das -av- von OavAcos usw. schlechterdings nicht 
vereinigen.’ Solmsen further propounds a conjecture of his own: ‘OavA- kann sich Laut 
fir Laut mit -davA- decken, dem zweiten Bestandteil des lydischen, genauer lydisch- 
phrygischen Namens Kavdavdas. Uber das eigentliche Wesen dieser Figur belehrt uns 
der bekannte Hipponaxvers ‘Ep xbvayxa [leg. xvvd-yxa], Mntovorl Kavdaida’ (Hipponax 
frag. 1 Bergk*, 4 Diehl, 45 Knox). On this showing OavAwv would denote ‘Throttler’ 
(‘Wurger’), Gavda ‘the Throttling-festival’ (‘Wirgefest’), and @avdvs the god served 
with such rites. Sacrifice effected by, or at least accompanied with, strangulation appears 
to have been an early institution: Solmsen adduces the bull-dragging for Poseidon 
“Edcadvios (27. 20. 403 f. cited supra i. 506 n. 1), the bull-hanging for Athena at Ilion (supra 
i. 533 fig. 406), the slaughter of a bull for Poseidon at intervals of five and six years 
alternately, on the top of a pillar made of ‘mountain-bronze’ (? brass) and inscribed with 
the laws, by the natives of Atlantis (Plat. Critias 119 C—8), and the yearly hanging of a 
young kid for Aspalis Ameilete Hekaerge in the precinct of Artemis at Melite in Phthia 
(Ant. Lib. 13 after Nikandros érepotodueva 2). Analogous cases are mentioned by 
W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites® London 1927 p. 343 0. 3- 
But, unfortunately for Solmsen’s view, Thaulon is expressly said to have slain his ox with 
an axe (2#/ra § 9 (h) ii (8). 

5 A. Fick Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen Sprachen® Gottingen 1876 
ii. 388, Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.? p. 183, Boisacq Dict. tym. de la Langue 
Gr. p. 3426. 

Tf it be objected that the Macedonian Ares Oabdos (supra p. 282) can hardly have been 
a dew-god, we must remember that at Athens an early myth made Ares the husband of 
Agraulos the dew-sister (Hellanik. frag. 69 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 54 Miller) =/frag. 38 (Frag. 
gr. Hist. i. 119 Jacoby) af. Souid. s.v.” Apeos wd-yos=et. mag. p. 139, 14 ff.= Bekker anecd. 
i. 444, 8ff., cp. Paus. 1. 21. 4, Apollod. 3. 14. 2: see K. Ttimpel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 650, Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. pp. 32, 1204 n. 1, Farnell Cults of Gk. States 
v. 402). It is by no means certain that Ares was 26 origine only a war-god, and Makedonia 
is the sort of place in which we might expect to find traces of wider functions. 
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— § 9. Zeus and the Rain. 
(a) Rain-magic. 
i. Rain-magic in modern Greece. 


Rain-making by means of magic, with some admixture of prayer, 
is practised even nowadays in the less frequented parts of Greece. 
Mr J. C. Lawson? tells us that in Thera (Santorinz) he found the 
local rain-maker high busy with her spells: 


‘I chanced one day upon a very old woman squatting on the extreme edge 
of the cliff above the great flooded crater which, though too deep for anchorage, 
serves the main town of the island as harbour—a place more fascinating in its 
hideousness than any I have seen. Wondering at her dangerous position, I asked 
her what she was doing ; and she replied simply enough that she was making 
rain. It was two years since any had fallen, and as she had the reputation of 
being a witch of unusual powers and had procured rain in previous droughts, she 
had been approached by several of the islanders who were anxious for their 
vineyards. Moreover she had been prepaid for her work—a fact which spoke 
most eloquently for the general belief in her; for the Greek is slow enough (as 
doubtless she knew) to pay for what he has got, and never prepays what he is 
not sure of getting. True, her profession had its risks, she said; for on one 
occasion, the only time that her spells had failed, some of her disappointed clients 
whose money she had not returned tried to burn her house over her one night 
while she slept. But business was business. Did I want some rain too? To 
ensure her good will and further conversation, I invested a trifle, and tried to 
catch the mumbled incantations which followed on my behalf. Of these however 
beyond a frequent invocation of the Virgin (Ilavayia zov) and a few words about 
water and rain I could catch nothing; but I must acknowledge that her charms 
were effectual, for before we parted the thunder was already rolling in the 
distance, and the rain which I had bought spoilt largely the rest of my stay in 
the island. The incantations being finished, she became more confidential. She 
would not of course let a stranger know the exact formula which she employed ; 
that would mar its efficacy: she vouchsafed to me however with all humility the 
information that it was not by her own virtue that she caused the rain, but 
through knowing “the god above and the god below” (rév dvw Oc6 kai rov ndto 
6d). The latter indeed had long since given up watering the land; he had 
caused shakings of the earth and turned even the sea-water red. The god above 
also had once rained ashes? when she asked for water, but generally he gave her 
rain, sometimes even in summer-time.’ 


The names of Zeus and Poseidon have long since passed into 
oblivion®, But, in view of this remarkable confession, who shall say 
that their memory does not in some sense linger yet? 

1 J.C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1g10 
p- 49f. Supra ii. 829. 

2 In the drying-up of the springs and in the rain of ashes Mr Lawson sees an allusion 


to the great eruptions of 1866, which were graphically described to him by the old crone. 
3 Suprai. 165. 
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Better known is the rain-magic of northern Greece and the 
Balkans. In times of prolonged drought a girl is dressed up in 
flowers and, with a troop of children at her heels, is sent round to 
all the wells and springs of the district. At every halting-place she 
is drenched with water by her comrades, who sing this invocation}!: 


Perperia, all fresh bedewed, 
Freshen all the neighbourhood ; 
By the woods, on the highway, 

As thou goest, to God now pray: 
O my God, upon the plain, 

Send thou us a still, small rain; 
That the fields may fruitful be, 
And vines in blossom we may see; 
That the grain be full and sound, 
And wealthy grow the folks around; 
Wheat and barley 

Ripen early, 

Maize and cotton now take root ; 
Rye and rice and currant shoot ; 
Gladness be in gardens all ; 

For the drought may fresh dews fall ; 
Water, water, by the pail; 

Grain in heaps beneath the flail ; 
Bushels grow from every ear ; 
Each vine-stem a burden bear. 
Out with drought and poverty, 
Dew and blessings would we see. 


At Shatista in south-west Makedonia the song is alliterative?: 


Perperuna perambulates 

And to God prays: 

‘My God, send a rain, 

A right royal rain, 

That as many (as are the) ears of corn in the fields, 
So many stems (may spring) on the vines,’ etc. 


Similarly on the island of Imbros a girl dressed up with leaves and 


1 Text in T. Kind Neugriechische Anthologie Leipzig 1844 i. 18. Translation in 
L. M. J. Garett—J. S. Stuart-Glennie Greek Folk Poesy London 1896 i. 6of. (in part 
cited by Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 272f.). For variants see A. Passow 
Popularia carmina Graeciae recentiorts Lipsiae 1860 nos. 311 Tleprepd, 312 Tleprepoiva, 
313 Ieprepobva (all from Thessaly and Makedonia), G. F. Abbott Songs of Modern Greece 
Cambridge 1900 p. 190f., id. Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 pp, 118—120, 
W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte? Berlin 1904 i. 328f., J. C. Lawson Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 pp. 23—25. Cp. O. Schrader in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 40 b. 

2 Text and translation in G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 119 
Tleprepoiva wepraret | Ky rdv Oed wepixaded | ‘Od pov, Boe pid Bpoxy, | Mid Bpoxh 
Bacitixh, |*Or dordxva’s Ta xwpdgua, | Toca xotrooupa’s 7” duréda,’ K.T-d. 
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flowers goes round the village and at every house is drenched with 
water, while her comrades sing?: 


The Walker walks her ways 
And God the Lord she prays. 
God, send the rain 

On us again, 

That strong the corn may grow 
And strong the laddies too. 


The name Perferid has many variations. At Kataphygi it has been 


Z 


corrupted into Piperzd, ‘Pepper-tree”’: | 

Piperia, dew-collecting piperia, etc. 
In Zagorion, a district of Epeiros, it has become Papparotna, 
‘Garden-poppy,’ and the chief actor in the ceremony must be largely 
dressed in poppies*, Other forms used by the Greeks are Perpertnat, 
Perperitsa’, Purperotina®, Purpirouna’. In Bulgaria we hear of 
Preperuga or Peperuga®; in Wallachia, of Papeluga® or Papaluga™: 


Papaluga, climb into heaven, 
Open its doors, 

Send down rain from above, 
That well the rye may grow. 


E. Gerard" gives the following account of Papaluga: 


‘When the land is suffering from protracted and obstinate droughts, the 
Roumanian not unfrequently ascribes the evil to the Tziganes [sc. gypsies], who 
by occult means procure the dry weather in order to favour their own trade of 
brick-making. In such cases, when the necessary rain has not been produced 
by soundly beating the guilty Tziganes, the peasants sometimes resort to the 
Papaluga, or Rain-maiden. This is done by stripping a young Tzigane girl quite 
naked, and dressing her up with garlands of flowers and leaves, which entirely 
cover her, leaving only the head visible. Thus adorned, the Papaluga is conducted 
round the village to the sound of music, each person hastening to pour water 


1 Text and translation (by R. M. Dawkins) in M. Hamilton Greek Saints and their 
festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 120 Iloprartpa roprare?, | Kal Gedy mapaxade | 
Képiov, bed, | Bpéte pd Bpoxy, | Na défvouy ra orrdpia, | Na dj’ ra waddxd pia. 

2 G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 119. 

8 J.C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
p- 24 (after Lamprides Zayoptaxd p. 172 ff.). 

4B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 30. 

5 Jd. ib., J. C. Lawson of. cét. p. 24. 

6 T. Kind Tpaygdta ris véas “EAAd dos Leipzig 1833 p. 13, J. Grimm Zeutonic Mytho- 
logy trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 594, W. Mannhardt Wald- und Feldkulte* 
Berlin 1904 i. 328 f. 

7 W.R.S. Ralston Zhe Songs of the Russian People* London 1872 p. 228. 

8 W. R. S. Ralston of. céz.? p. 228, W. Mannhardt of. cit.? i. 329. 

9 W.R. S. Ralston of. cit.? p. 229. 

10 J. Grimm of. cz. ii. 593 n. 2, W. Mannhardt of, cit.? i. 329. 

ll E. Gerard The Land beyond the Forest Edinburgh and London 1888 ii. 13. 
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over her as she passes. The part of the Papaluga may also be enacted by 
Roumanian maidens, when there is no particular reason to suspect the Tziganes 
of being concerned in the drought. The custom of the Rain-maiden is also to be 
found in Servia, and I believe in Croatia.’ 


Sir James Frazer notes: 


‘In Roumania the rain-maker is called Paparuda or Babaruda. She is a gypsy 
girl, who goes naked except for a short skirt of dwarf elder (Sambucus ebulus) 
or of corn and vines. Thus scantily attired the girls go in procession from house 
to house, singing for rain, and are drenched by the people with buckets of water. 
The ceremony regularly takes place all over Roumania on the third Tuesday 
after Easter, but it may be repeated at any time of drought during the summer.’ 


In Dalmatia those who take part in the procession are called 
Prporushe and their leader Pripats* or Prpats®. The origin of the 
word Perferid has been much discussed, It is often derived from 
a Slavonic root meaning ‘to flutter’ and taken to denote a ‘butterfly*’ 
Butterflies were believed to spring from dew-drops‘, and this would 
suit the opening words of the rain-song: ‘Perperia, all fresh bedewed,’ 
etc.6 But a butterfly, even if we identify it with the soul’, has no 
essential connexion with the present form of rain-magic. More 
probable by far is Mr J. C. Lawson’s® contention that ferperda (for 
pertporeta) began by meaning any ‘procession round’ the village, 
then acquired the special force of ‘procession in time of drought, 


1 Frazer Golden Bough®; The Magic Art i. 273f. (citing inter altos W. Schmidt Das 
Jahr und seine Tage in Meinung und Brauch der Rominen Siebenbiirgens Hermannstadt 
1866 p. 17). 

2 W. Mannhardt of. cit.? i. 330, Frazer of. ctt. i. 274. 

3 W.R.S. Ralston of. cét.? p. 228, Frazer op. cit. i. 274. 

4 FB. Miklosich Etymologisches Worterbuch der slavischen Sprachen Wien 1886 p. 243 
5.¥. perpera, perperica, Old Slav. *prépera, *préperica. Cp. B. Schmidt Das Volksleben 
dey Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 30 n. 4: ‘Die bisherigen Erklarungsversuche befriedigen 
in keiner Weise, und es lohnt nicht sie anzuftihren. Auch kann schwerlich zur Deutung 
des Namens Oikonomos’ Mittheilung a. a. O. [S. K. Oikonomos in Bretos’ "E6vixdv 
*Hyepodéyiov v. J. 1868, p. 107] beitragen, wonach man in Thessalien die aus den Puppen 
der Seidenraupen auskriechenden Schmetterlinge repmépca (7d) und—die weiblichen— 
wepweplvacs nennt.’ 

5 Plin. wat. Aist. 11. 112, cp. Aristophanes of Byzantion Aést. an. efit. t. 36 p. 8, 
10 ff. Lambros (cited supra ii. 646 n. 0). 

6 A. Passow Popularia carmina Graeciae recentioris Lipsiae 1860 no. 311. If. 
Tleprepid Spocodoytd | Spboire rv yecroved. 

7 Supra ii. 645 n. 4, J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 
1883 ii. 829, E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 pp. 63, 113, P. Sébillot 
Le Foik-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 190, 1906 iii. 332 f., Schrader Real/ex.? ii. 326. 

8 J. C. Lawson of. cit. p. 24: ‘But the most general, and, as I think, most correct 
form is wepwepla (or reprepela). With the ancient word weprepela, derived from the Latin 
perperus and used in the sense of “boasting” or ‘‘ostentation,” it can, I feel, have no 
connexion; and I suggest that it stands for wepuropeia, with the same abbreviation as in 
weprar® for wepurard, ‘ walk,” and subsequent assimilation of the first two syllables.’ Etc. 
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and lastly became the title of the leader in that procession. The 
Macedonian Perperotna and the Imbrian Porpatéra® are both 
expressly said to ‘go their round,’ 

Another Bulgarian name for the chief performer is Djuldjul, 
corresponding with the Serbian Dodola*. The Serbian usage is as 
follows. A girl called the Dodola is stripped naked, but so wrapped 
up in grass, herbs, and flowers that nothing of her can be seen, not 
even her face. Escorted by other girls, she then passes from house 
to house. Before each house her comrades form a ring. She stands 
in the middle and dances alone. Out comes the goodwife and 
empties a bucket of water over her. But still she keeps dancing and 
whirling, while her companions sing*: 

To God doth our Doda call, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
That dewy rain may fall, oy Dodo oy Dodo Ie! 
And drench the diggers all, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
The workers great and small, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 
Even those in house and stall, oy Dodo oy Dodo le! 


Sometimes they sing, not a prayer for rain, but a rain-charm of 
a simple order’: 

We go through the village, 

The clouds go across the sky; 

We go faster, 

Faster go the clouds; 

They have overtaken us 


And wetted the corn and the vine. 


Or: 
We go through the village, 


The clouds go across the sky; 
From the clouds fell a ring,— 
Our leader seized it. 


At Melenik in Makedonia, where the surrounding rustics speak 
Bulgarian, the corypheus is saluted as Vtountoulé®: 


Hail, hail, Dudulé, 
(Bring us) both maize and wheat, 
Hail, hail, etc. 


It should be added that, whereas in Serbia and Bulgaria the 
principal part in this performance is always assigned to a girl, in 


1 Supra p. 285 n. 2. 2 Supra p. 286 n. 1. 

3 W. Mannhardt of. c##.? i. 329 f. 

4 J. Grimm Zeutontic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 593 f. 

5 W. R. S. Ralston of. cit.2 p. 228, W. Mannhardt of. crt.2 i. 330, Frazer Golden 
Bough?: The Magic Art i. 273. 

6 G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 119. 
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Makedonia and Dalmatia it is given to a boy or a young 
unmarried man. The name Dodola is unfortunately of unknown 
origin?, 

As to the significance of the rites here noticed, W. Mannhardt® 
held that the leaf-clad girl personifies vegetation, and his lead is 
followed by Sir J. G. Frazer* and Mr J. C. Lawson® W.R. S. 
Ralston §, however, regarded her as representing the earth, and so do 
B. Schmidt? and G. F. Abbott®. The two lines of explanation are 
not widely divergent; indeed, they practically coincide. For in 
Greek lands the corn-mother seems to have been but a differentiated 
form of the earth-mother®, Accepting Ralston’s interpretation, I 
think it not improbable that the girl clad in greenery, who is sup- 
posed to catch a ring falling from the clouds”, really plays the part 
of the Earth married to the Sky amid a mock shower of fructifying 
rain4, Be that as it may, this at least is clear, that the drenching of 
the maiden with water is intended as a rain-charm, potent enough 
according to the principles of imitative magic, and that the company 


1 B. Schmidt of. cét. i. 30 n. 3, W. R. S. Ralston of. c2t.? p. 227 f., J. Grimm of. cit. 
ii. 593 £, G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 118 ff., W. Mannhardt 
op. cét.* i, 328 ff. ; 

2 For guesses see J. S. Stallybrass in J. Grimm of. cit. ii. 594 n. 2 (‘Slav. dozhd is 
rain, and zhd represents either gd or dd; if this be the root, dodo-la may be a dimin.’), 
W. R. S. Ralston of. cit? p. 229 (‘The name of Dodola is by some philologists derived 
from doit’ =to give milk, Dodola being looked upon as a bountiful mother, a type of 
teeming nature. Others connect it with Did-Lado, from the Lithuanian Didts = great, 
and Lado, the Slavonic Genius of the spring’). 

I risk yet another suggestion—Hellenic, not Slavonic. F. Bechtel in the Wackr. d. 
kon. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1890 pp. 29—31 and in his recent 
work Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 1921 i. 64 has established the fact that the Aeolic 
name for Demeter was Aw-udrnp, with a clipped form Awis (first restored by J. G. J. ° 
Hermann in 2, Dem. 122 for dws euory’ dvoy’ éari of cod. M.). R. Meister Die griech- 
twschen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 75 had already cited in this connexion the place-names 
Awrioy wedlov and Awdwvy, O. Hoffmann Die Griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1893 ii. 
374 £. concludes that the North Achaeans in general originally worshipped the goddess 
under the title Awzdrnp. On this showing Dodona was the town of Awd, a reduplicated 
*Aw, cp. Sim(m)ias of Rhodes (¢. 300 B.C.) af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Awdwry-...Ziuplas 
6 ‘Pédtos- ‘ Zyvds 50s Kpovidao pdxatp’ dwedétaro Awdu.’ The same reduplication might, 
I conceive, account for the Serbian Dodo, Dodola, etc. 

3 W. Mannhardt of. céz.? i. 331. 

4 Frazer Golden Bough*: The Magic Art i. 272, 274 f. 

5 J. C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 

IQTO p. 25. 

5 W. R. S. Ralston, of. cit2 p. 228, znfra p. 290 n. I. 

7 B. Schmidt of. edt. i, 31. 

8 G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 120. 

® Supra i. 396 f. 
10 Supra p. 288. 
U Infra § 9 (e) ii. 
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of maidens moving through the village is in like manner what it 
definitely claims to be—a cloud-charm}. 

Similar in character, but more obviously suggestive of a wedding, 
is the May-day ceremonial of the K/edona, Miss M. Hamilton? 
(Mrs G. Dickins) says of it: 


‘In Thessaly in the district of Karankunia’ the day is dedicated to the 
blessing of the wells and springs, and the festival is called the AZedona*, which 
means omens. Little girls go round singing in bands of five during the early 
morning, the smallest being dressed as a bride. Two carry a water-vessel, and 
the other two are bridesmaids. From the vineyards they take twigs, and drop 
these into the vessel along with tokens from the youths and maidens of the place. 
Then they visit all the wells and pour in half of the water, afterwards refilling 
the vessel, while they sing a petition for blessing on the waters and crops.’ 


I am indebted to Professor A. J. B. Wace for the following descrip- 
tion of the rite as performed by the Vlachs at Midsummer: 


‘In the summer of Ig10, while travelling in South-west Macedonia, I had the 
opportunity of seeing how the girls of the. Vlach (Macedo-Roumanian) village of 
Samérina celebrated the festival of the Nativity of St. John the Baptist on 
24th June (O.S.) with the custom of the 4édhone® (sing. Aidhondé) and other 


1 Supra p. 288. W.R. S. Ralston op. cit.? p. 228: ‘The people believe that by this 
means there will be extorted from the ‘heavenly women”—the clouds—the rain for 
which thirsts the earth, as represented by the green-clad maiden Dodola.’ Frazer 
Golden Bough®; The Magic Art i. 275: ‘The words of the Servian song...taken in con- 
nexion with the constant movement which the chief actress in the performance seems 
expected to keep up, points [s¢¢] to some comparison of the girl or her companions to 
clouds moving through the sky. This again reminds us of the odd quivering movement 
kept up by the Australian rain-maker, who, in his disguise of white down, may perhaps 
represent a cloud! (See above, pp. 260 sg. This perpetual turning or whirling movement 
is required of the actors in other European ceremonies of a superstitious character. See 
below, vol. ii. pp. 74, 80, 81, 87. Lam far from feeling sure that the explanation of it 
* suggested in the text is the true one. But I do not remember to have met with any other).’ 
Whatever the explanation of the flutter, the flutter accounts for the confusion of qept- 
wopela, weprepela, mepmepta, ‘ procession’ (supra p. 287 n. 8), with repwépia, wepreplvats, 
‘butterflies’ (supa p. 287 n. 4). 

2M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 164. 

3 ‘Eorla 1890 p. 268. 

4M. Hamilton of. cé¢. p. 158 on St John’s Eve: ‘The consultation of oracles belongs 
to the magic of the Eve. The usual ceremony in Greece is called 4éedonas, which is 
worked by the vepd dufAnro—speechless water. A water-vessel is filled at the spring and 
carried to the house by some maiden without speaking. Into it are thrown tokens of all 
kinds, which are drawn out next morning, and from them each forms his conclusions as to 
future fortunes. Usually it is merely a case of marriage-questionings on the part of the 
village girls.’ Ete. 

5 Prof. Wace appends a brief bibliography including L. M. J. Garnett—J. S. Stuart- 
Glennie The Women of Turkey and their Fotk-lore The Christian Women London 1890 
p- 20 (‘The procession of the /erferuda...is also an institution among the Vlach 
women...The third Thursday after Easter is the day chosen for this propitiation of the 
Water Deities.’ ‘The ceremony of the Xithona, observed by the Greeks on St. John’s 
Eve, is also performed by the Vlach youths and maidens under the same name, but with 
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observances. On the eve of the festival (the evening of June 23rd O.S.) the girls 
collected in bands and went about the village singing songs from conduit head to 
conduit head, putting water in the crock containing the £/dhone and pouring it 
out again. Finally, atjthe last conduit visited, the water is left in. The £/dhone are 
trinkets, one contributed by each girl and tied up a with flower or sprig of basil 
or some other herb, so that each can easily recognise her own again, and are 
placed in an earthenware crock. The trinkets remain in the water over night ; 
and the next day after church the bands of girls collect together again and go 
about the village with one of their number dressed up as a bride called Romand, 
singing songs as before and with the crock containing the £/dhone. In the 
evening about sunset they go to a retired spot just outside the village, and joining 
hands and singing suitable songs pour away the water and take out the £dhone 





Fig. 193- 


one by one. They tell fortunes by the condition of the trinkets: for instance, if 
one has gone yellow, the omen is good ; if black, the omen is bad. It seems possible 
that the dressing up of agirl as a bride and the visiting of the conduits is connected 
with a rain-charm}!, This is in brief the custom at SAmarina ; but it was difficult 


slight differences of detail’), p. 120 ff. (the AZithona on St John’s Eve in Thessaly and 
Makedonia, Perferzd during drought in the same districts), G. Weigand Die Aromunen 
Leipzig 1894 ii. 130 (Pirpiruna or Dudula in South Roumania, etc.), 136 f. no. 80 
(a Pirpiruna-song in Vlach with German rendering), G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore 
Cambridge 1903 pp. 53—57 (a minutely careful account of 6 «Ajdovas on St John’s Eve 
and Day in Makedonia, with text and translation of the songs appropriate to the occasion), 
Cosmulei Datiut, Crediute, si Superstitii Aroménesti, p. 42 (St John’s Day brides etc. 
among the Vlachs). 

P. Carolidis Bemerkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen Sprachen und Mythen Strassburg 
i. E. 1913 p. 142 f. (‘Das Fest des Kdgjdovas’) gives a good account of the festival as 
observed in western Asia Minor, in the Aegean islands, and in some parts of European 
Greece on June 24, the Birthday of St John the Baptist. 

1 Prof. Wace translates the Pirpiruna-song from G. Weigand of. cit. ii. 136 no. 80 
(KruSevo) ‘ Pirpiruna | saranduna | give rain, give, | that the fields may grow, | the 
fields and the vineyards, | the grasses and the meadows.’ 


19—2 
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to get any detailed information as the girls, especially the older ones, are shy, 
and only the smaller girls go through their observances in the light of day. The 
others prefer the screen of night, which shelters them from the prying eyes of 
the boys.’ 


G. F. Abbott? points out that this picturesque custom, which is now 
little more than a pastime, had once a serious purpose. Behind the 
water-jar with its sprigs of basil and talk of sweethearts lies the 
old-world endeavour to bring about fertility. The hydromancy pre- 
supposes rain-magic; and the little girl in her bridal veil, who goes 
the round of the conduits, is—if I am not much mistaken—the 
playful and unconscious representative of Mother Earth herself. 

Another group of festivals that imply rain-magic is characterised 
by much mutual drenching of the celebrants with water, salt or 
fresh. For instance, off the coast of Lykia lies Megiste (Kastellortzo), 
an island destitute of springs and exposed to serious droughts. 
Miss M. Hamilton? (Mrs G. Dickins) has given a graphic account 
of the way in which its inhabitants keep the festival of Saint 
Elias (July 20): 


‘St Elias is considered lord of rain, and at the time of his festival in July a 
great amount of reciprocal drenching takes place. For many days before the 
feast the children throw each other clothed into the sea, and get drenched head 
to foot; they go round the roads calling aloud 7’ a?’ Aa, making the saint’s name 
their cry, and drag along everyone whom they find dry. This they do with the 
impunity which comes from ecclesiastical support. On the feast-day no one can 
go dry through the streets, and sponge-fishers even drag people from their 
houses to the sea. The whole village is drenched as if with rain.’ 


Miss Hamilton’ justly compares the chief celebration in Kypros: 


‘At Pentecost the seaports, such as Larnaka and Lemesso, are frequented 
by large assemblies of country people. Every one bathes in the sea, where they 
call it the Holy Shore (“Atos I'tdAos). Then they take little boats and sail near to 
the shore all day long, amusing themselves with music and such pleasantries as 
mutual drenchings. It is unlucky not to get wet on this day, and they have the 
custom of sprinkling water all over their houses also. In inland districts they 
go to rivers and springs, and bathe and splash each other. The festival is 
officially called the Deluge (KaraxAvopes), but in common talk the islanders 
speak of it as the festival of Aphrodite, for they cherish the memory of the god- 
dess of Paphos.’ 


1G. F. Abbott Macedonian Folklore Cambridge 1903 p. 53- 

2M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1g10 
Pp- 123, cp. p. 20. Had. in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 354 (cited supra i. 
182 f.). 

83M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 
P- 153 f. (after A. Sakellarios Ta Kumpiaxd Athens 1868 i. 702), cp. p. 124. 
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Dr J. Rendel Harrist has drawn attention to analogous rain-charms 
practised throughout Armenia and Syria: 


‘ Amongst the Armenian people it is the custom, on a particular day in the year, 
to throw water over one another. The day of this exercise is the Feast of the 
Transfiguration, and the festival itself is called by the name of Vartevar. 
Although in its modern form the custom of water-throwing is little more than a 
sport of boys, the evidence is abundant that the throwing of water was originally 
a religious exercise, and that it goes back to very early times. Its religious 
character is attested by the fact that in the Armenian Churches there is an asper- 
sion of the people by the priests on the Transfiguration festival; while the boys 
are throwing water out of doors the priests are throwing water indoors....The 
custom can be verified all over Armenia; we found it at Moush, at Pirvan, at 
Egin, at Harpoot, at Ourfa, and practically in every place where we made enquiry 
... we were told that at Sivas, Erzeroum, and some other places, it was the custom 
to let a pigeon fly, 2 remembrance of Noah*. This is not done at Egin, nor could 
we verify it in other places visited. At Aintab we found that they not only threw 
water over one another, but that they made a special point of throwing water 
upon the graves....Upon enquiry from the Jacobite Syrians as to whether 
they had a Vartevar like the Armenians, the reply was in the affirmative, only 
they differed from the Armenians in keeping the custom upon the Feast of 
Pentecost instead of the Transfiguration....The more intelligent amongst the 
Armenians said that they thought the custom had come down to them from the 
worship of Anahid, which preceded their conversion to Christianity.’ 


Dr Rendel Harris® further notes that at any time of drought the 
Armenians may have recourse to the primitive practice of making 
a puppet and immersing it in water: 


‘At Egin, when rain is wanted, the boys take two sticks in the form of a 
cross, and with the addition of some old clothes and a cap they make a rain- 
dolly. This figure they carry round the town, and the people from the roofs of 
the houses throw water on it. They call the dolly the “Chi-chi Mama,” which 
they interpret to mean “the drenched mother.” As they carry the dolly about 


1 J. Rendel Harrisin 7olk-Lore 1904xv. 429 f. (‘ Annual Rain-Charm’), M. Hamilton 
Greck Saints and Their Festétvals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 121. Vartevar, pace 
Rendel Harris, is certainly derived from the Armenian vart, ‘rose,’ and must be regarded 
as a survival of the ancient Rosalia (P. Carolidis Bemerkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen 
Sprachen und Mythen Strassburg i. E. 1913 pp- 139 ff., 178 ff., M. P. Nilsson in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc.i a. 1111 ff., cp. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1900 xx. 11 ff.). 

2 F. Macler in J. Hastings Zacyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 
804 b: ‘The festival of the Transfiguration (Vardava?) is called the Festival of Roses, 
after an old heathen festival which was celebrated on the same day. On the day pre- 
ceding this festival, the commemoration of the Tabernacle of the Jews is held. On that 
day people sprinkle each other with water when they meet in the streets; and in certain 
provinces of Armenia pigeons are set free, either in recollection of the Deluge, or as a 
symbol of Astlik, the Armenian Venus.’ 

Was the famous type of Noah in the ark on coins of the Phrygian Apameia Kibotos 
(literature sera ii. 610 n. 9) occasioned by a local festival of this sort ? 

3 J. Rendel Harris in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 431 f. (‘Occasional Rain-charms’), 
M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 p. 121. 
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they ask, “What does Chi-chi mother want?” The reply is, “She wants wheat, 
boulgour” (cracked wheat), &c. “She wants wheat in her bins, she wants bread 
on her bread-hooks, and she wants rain from God.” The boys take upcontributions 
at the rich houses. At Ourfa the children, in times of drought, make a rain-bride, 
which they call Chinché-gelin. They say this means in Turkish “shove)l-bride.” 
They carry the bride about and say, “What does Chinché-gelin want?” “She 
wishes mercy from God; she wants offerings of lambs and rams.” And the 
crowd responds, “Give, my God, give rain, give a flood.” The rain-bride is then 
thrown into the water. At Harpoot they make a man-doll and call it “Allah-potik.” 
I cannot find out the meaning of the last half of this name. The doll is carried 
about with the question, “What does Allah-potik want?” ‘He wants rain from 
God; he wants bread from the cupboard; he wants meat from dish; he wants 
boulgour from bins ; salt from the salt-cellar; money from the purse.” Then they 
all cry out, “Give, my God, rain, a flood.” At Trebizond, as we were told, they 
make a rain-dolly. The children dress it up as a bride and veil its face. They 
ask money from the people. I was unable to find out whether the dolly was 
thrown into the sea, which is what one would expect from parallel cases.’ 


Professor R. M. Dawkins? and Miss M. Hamilton? (Mrs G. 
Dickins) have shown that the universal Greek custom of immersing 
the cross and blessing the waters at Epiphany is not merely an 
ecclesiastical commemoration of Christ’s baptism in the Jordan but 
also a popular rain-charm of the usual mimetic kind. Professor 
Dawkins? observes: 


‘At Epiphany a priest goes in procession to a spring, river, cistern, or to the 
sea, and immerses a cross three times. At the same time a white dove is released. 
The cross is fetched out by a man who dives for it.’ 


Miss Hamilton? records numerous local varieties of the custom. 
A few samples will suffice: 


‘At Athens an imposing procession goes from the church of St. Dionysios to 
the large reservoir on the slope of Lykabettos, and the bishop there performs 
a ceremony similar to that at the Pirzeus. Some of the city churches, too, 
celebrate the Blessing of the Waters, either within their walls or outside on an 
erected shrine. The seaports and island towns have great celebrations. At Syra, 
the chief commercial island, an urn of water is first blessed in the church, and 
then a procession marches down to the harbour, where all the boats and steamers 
are waiting. After the ceremony is finished, the ships are free to sail away. At 
Nauplia also the ceremony is interesting, and it differs in a few respects from 
the preceding. The archbishop in full regalia proceeds to the harbour, and amid 
a great assembly throws in the wooden cross, to which no ribbon is attached. 
The local fishermen, as divers, are stripped ready to find it, and a struggle 


1 R. M. Dawkins in Fole-Lore 1904 xv. 214. 

2M. Hamilton Greek Saints and Their Festivals Edinburgh and London 1910 
pp. 112—127 (‘Epiphany. The Blessing of the Waters and its connection with Rain- 
charms’). 

3 R. M. Dawkins Joc. cit. 

4M. Hamilton of. cz¢. p. 112 ff. 
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ensues among them. When the cross is successfully found, all the surrounding 
people are sprinkled with the water. The successful diver has the right of visiting 
all the houses of the town to levy a contribution on that day. He may gain a 
large sum of money thereby, and sometimes companies are formed on the 
agreement that all the members shall share in the profits of the successful one. 
This commercial spirit prevails at Phaleron also. 

The village of Lytochoro! in Thessaly gives an elaborate and curious version 
of this ceremony. The name of Sichua is given te the festival, on account of the 
tall standards used. Each church of the district possesses one of these Sichna 
with a gilt cross at the top, and on the Eve of Epiphany they are conveyed to 
the two central churches of the town. During the vigil which is held all wait for 
midnight, when the heavens are believed to open and the Holy Spirit descends 
upon the head of Christ. Then at dawn they leave the churches, taking the ikons 
of the saints and the flags and standards, and go to the river Lakkon to baptise 
the cross and bless the water. The priests line up on the banks, and round about 
are half-naked divers as at Nauplia. On the rising ground stand the citizens. 
At sunrise a song is sung calling on St. John to baptise the Christ Child, and 
a priest prays. Then three times the tall standards are bent and dipped in the 
water, and three times they are raised in the air, in imitation, it is said, of the 
trees by the Jordan banks. It is a common belief that all trees on Epiphany Eve 
bow down in adoration of Christ.... 

To continue the Sichna. The cross itself is cast into the river, and the divers 
struggle for it. The successful diver returns to town and gathers up contributions 
from the houses. All drink of the holy water, and after general blessings they 
march back in procession to the two churches, where Benediction is held. Next 
day the Stchna are restored for another year to their respective churches. 

In Samos? Epiphany is celebrated in the following way. All the women 
send on Epiphany morning a vessel full of water to the church, and the priest 
blesses the water. The same day a servant is sent into the fields with this 
blessed vessel to sprinkle the ground and the trees, singing meanwhile the song 
of Christ’s baptism.’ 


An Epiphany song from Imbros connects the Jordan water used 
for baptism with the rain which blesses the earth’: 


‘There came the day of lights and baptisms. There came great rejoicings and 
our Lord. Down to the river Jordan went [Zeg. Down by the river Jordan was 
sitting] our Lady the Panagia. She took water and washed herself, and with 
a gold kerchief dried herself, with the Gospels in her arms and the censer in 


1 Tlapvacods, 1882, p. 382. 

2 Zamaxd, p. 48 (PE. Stamatiadis Zaycaxd]. 

3M. Hamilton of. cét. p. 126 f. citing DddAoyos ix. 341 “HAGave Ta PSra x’ ol Pwricpol | 
Kh xapals peyddas 7” Addévry pas. | Kdrw’s rov Opddvy tov woraudy | xdrray % xvpd 
has 4 Tlavaryla |"Erarpye vepdxt xal éviBovray | cal xpvog pavdir’ opoyylfovray | Mé ra 
Bbayyé\ta ’s ri dykadid | kal ra Ovuparotpra ’s Td Sdxrvda | Kai rdv dyio Tidvvn wapa- 
kane, |"Ayto Tudvvn Addévrn cat mpbdpope, | Advagat xal overs xai mpodpouas | Aca vi 
Banrions Tov Nw Xpurrd. | Tea xovroxapréper ws ro wovpvd | Tid vavalBw [? dvaBalyw] rave ’s 
Tov odpave | Tid va. pitw dpdco kdrw ’s rv yh | Na dpoc8h’ Aderns ue ri xupd | Na Spor dot 
h [leg. of} Bpdoes we ra vepd | N& xara mpaivouy [leg. xarampaivow] 7a fobfovda | Kal va 
kararésouv ra TeidwAa. 
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her hands, and she called on St. John: “St. John, Lord and Forerunner, thou 
art mighty; thou savest and goest before to baptise the young Christ.” “Wait for 
the dawn that I may go up into Heaven, and may throw down refreshment on the 
earth, that our Lord with our Lady may be refreshed, that the springs and waters 
may be refreshed, that the flocks may prosper and the idols fall.”’ 


Even more explicit is another song from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Olympos, which represents the baptism in Jordan as 
accompanied by a deluge of rain?: 

‘At the river Jordan, the holy place, the Lord is baptised and saves the whole 
world. And a dove came down, white and feathery, and with its wings opened; 


it sent rain down on the Lord, and again it rained and rained on our Lady, and 
again it rained and rained on its wings.’ 


ii. Rain-magic in ancient Greece. 


No description of a ceremony exactly resembling the rites of 
modern Greece has come down to us from classical times. But 
points of similarity.are not wanting. Thus we have seen reason to 
conjecture that the early Greek rain-maker, probably clad in a 
sheep-skin to copy the fleecy clouds, worked his magic on the 
nearest hill? Some such ritual was, we thought, presupposed by 
the Homeric epithet nephelegeréta® and by the Aristophanic chorus 
of Cloud-maidens‘, if not also by the Orphic hymn that bade the 
Clouds send showers to fertilise Mother Earth® 

Usage, no doubt, differed from place to place. In Rhodes the 
Telchines are said to have been charlatans who by their magical 
arts could produce at will clouds, rain, hail, and snow. Unfortunately 
no details of their procedure are on record®. 

At Krannon in Thessaly drought was cured by the shaking of 


1M. Hamilton of. cit. p. 127 citing Tapvaceds, 1882, p. 580; Laspopoulos, “OAuuros 
cal ol k&rotkoe abrod :—Zrdv lopidvy roraud, ordv ayo tov rémo | 6 Kupios Badriferar cai 
af” obdov 7d Kbopo. | Kal xaraBdv’ wid wépdixa, dompy xai wroupmiopéry | pé [leg. we] 
Ta prepd Tys dvoryra Kal Bpéxer Tov adévry | kal wadw EavaBpéxerar kai Boxer Thy Kupd 
rs | kal wédw tavaBpéxerat xal Bpéxer ra Prepd TS. 

2 Supra pp. 31f., 68. 

3 Supra p. 30ff. Cp.i. 14 n. 1. 

* Supra p. 69 f. 

5 Supra p. 70. Cp. Orph. 4. Not. 82 NOTOT, Ouylaua MBavov. 1 ff. Aacwypdv wHInpa 
dc’ Aépos Uypowdpevrov, | xelass wreptyecot Sovotpevov WOa Kal Oa, | EXOos abv vepédaus 
voriats, SuBpowo yerdpxa: | rolro yap éx Acbs éore oébev yépas hepbporror, | duBpordxovs 
vepédas €& Hépos és (so E. Abel for eis) xOéva wéurecv. | rovydp Tot \TéuerGa, paxap, lepotor 
xapévra | wéurrew Kaprorpbdous Sufpous émt unrépa yatav. 

§ Zenon of Rhodes frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iti, 175 Miiller) af, Diod. 5. 55 Aéyovrat 
8 odrot (sc. of Tedxives) kal yénres yeyovévac xal wapdyew bre BovdowrTo vépy Te Kal SuBpous 
kal yaddgas, duotws S62 cal xibva épéAxeoOar- rafra dé xaPdwep xal Tovs paryous Toreiv 
laropodow. adddrrecOat (édddrTev codd. C.F.G. ex silentio Wesselingi) 5€ xat ras 
las poppds, xat elvac POovepods év TH Sidacxadle Tov Texvav. 
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a bronze car and the recital of a prayer for rain. Coins of the town 
show this car, always with an amphora or a fluted bowl resting upon 
it, and often with a raven or two perched on its wheels. . 

At Eleusis the first formal act of the yearly festival was the 
proclamation, on Boedromion 163, ‘To the sea, initiates®!’ On hearing 
this, the assembled multitude hurried down to bathe in the nearest 
salt water. Passing through a gate, which adjoined the Dionysion* 
in the south of the town and is possibly to be identified with the 
Itonian Gate®, they made their way to two lagoons called the 
Rhettot, sacred to Demeter and Kore respectively*. More than one 
notorious incident was connected with their wholesale immersion. 
It was said? that Phryne, who habitually wore a clinging chztén and 
scorned to use the public baths, nevertheless at the Eleusinia and 
at the Poseidonia laid aside all her garments, loosened her hair, 
and stepped into the sea before the whole concourse of people—a 
sight which inspired Apelles to paint his Aphrodite Anadyoméne®. 
Again, it was remembered that in 339 B.C., when the initiates had 
gone down to purify themselves in the sea, a shark carried off one 
—some said two—of their number®. This curious happening, 
whether fact or figment, seems to have provoked imitation. For we 
are told? that on another occasion, when an initiate was washing a 
pig in the harbour of Kantharos at the Peiraieus, a shark seized 
and bit.off the lower half of his body. The Eleusinian bathe has 
been commonly regarded as a rite of purification", and as such 


1 Supra ii. 831 ff. figs. 788—792. S. W. Grose in the McClean Cat. Coins ii. 203 
no. 4566 pl. 171, 20 (=my fig. 791) says oddly ‘insect on r. wheel.’ 

2 Plout. de glor. Ath. 7, v. Camill. 19, v. Phoc. 6, Polyain. 3. 11. 2. 

3 On ddade, udorar see Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen pp. 207, 214 ff., 244, Harrison 
Proleg. Gk. Rel? p. 152 f., P. Foucart Les mystéres d Eleusis Paris 1914 p. 314 ff, 
P. Stengel Die griechischen Kultusallertiimer Miinchen 1920 p. 182. 

4 Corp. inser. Att. iv. 1. 2 no. 53 a, 34 ff.=Michel Recuetd] d Zuscr. gr. no. 77, 34 
ff, =Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr? no. 550, 34 ff.=2d.3 no. 93, 34 ff. (Attic decree of 
418/7 B.C.) kal rés rdppo kal TO Udaros kpareiy To ey Ards Tov po Bogd|nevor, owdaov évrds pet 
To Acovucto kat Tov wudov E(t) dAade €[xX]oedaldvoow of whorac 

5 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 213 n. 1, P. Foucart of. cit. p. 315. 

6 Paus. 1. 38. 1, Hesych. s.v. ‘Petrol, Phot. lx. s.v. ‘Perd (citing Soph. rag. 936 
Dindorf, 1089 Jebb), ef. mag. p. 703, 13 f., Favorin. Zex. p. 1617, 7 ff. 

7 Athen. 590 F. 

5 Overbeck Schriftquellen Pp- 349 ff. nos. 1846—1863, A. Reinach 7extes grecs et latins 
relatifs & Phistotre de la peinture ancienne Paris 1921 i. 332 ff. nos. 425—445 (2d. 2d. 
P- 332 n. 1 dates the incident ‘avant 340’). 

® Schol. Aischin. zz Cres. 130 p. 452 8 ff. Baiter—Sauppe. 

10 Plout. v. Phoc. 3. 

11 So already schol. Aischin. 22 Cres. 130 p. 45a 11 f. Baiter—Sauppe xaredOdrrwr 
Tov puotav éml riv Oddacoay éml 7d xabapOjva, cp..Hesych. s.v. ‘Peerol-...d0ev rods 
Aourpods dywlfecbar Tovs Giacous. 
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compared with Christian baptism’. Other views, however, might be 
defended. G. Glotz has shown that to be plunged in the sea was 
a not infrequent form of popular ordeal?, Mrs A. Strong and 
Miss N. Jolliffe have much to say on ‘Apotheosis by Water®’ But 
in any case the resemblance of the ancient to the modern custom 
of a communal dip makes it probable that the opening rite at 
Eleusis, which came ‘at the end of the long drought of summer and 
before the first rains of autumn4,” served the purpose of a powerful 
rain-charm. : 

Again, on the closing day of the mysteries, Boedromion 235, 
two top-shaped bowls of terra cotta known as the plemochdat or 
‘flood-pourers’ were first filled and then turned upside down, one 
towards the east, the other towards the west, with the addition of a 
mystic formula®. Since Kritias or Euripides in his Perdthous? 
described these plemochdéai as emptied into a cleft in the ground, it 
may fairly be suspected that at Eleusis as at Athens® an attempt 
was made to fertilise Mother Earth by means of an obvious rain- 
charm. What the mystic formula was, we do not know. Possibly it 
consisted in the enigmatic saying énx, dmpax, the meaning of which 
is still to seek®. 


1 Zig. Tertull. de bagt. 5 certe ludis Apollinaribus et Eleusiniis (so Fulvius Ursinus 
for Pelusiis) tinguuntur idque se in regenerationem et impunitatem periuriorum suorum 
agere praesumunt, Clem. Al. s¢rom. 5. I1 p. 373, 23 f. Stahlin od« dweixérws dpa xai 
Tav proTnpluy Tov Tap "EAAnow apxe pev 7a Kabdpora, Kabdmep Kal Tots BapBdpas Td 
Nourpév. x.7.d. See further F. M. Rendtorff Die Taufe im Urchristentum Leipzig 1905, 
H. Windisch 7aujfe und Stinde im dltesten Christentum Tiibingen 1908, R. Reitzenstein 
Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe Leipzig-Berlin 1929. 

2G. Glotz L’ordalie dans la Gréce primitive Paris 1904 p. 11 ff. (‘Les ordalies par 
la mer’). 

3 E. Strong and N. Jolliffe in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 503 ff. 

4 E. O. James in J. Hastings Ancyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 
x. §63 a. 

5 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 242 ff. 

6 Athen. 496 a—B ILAHMOXOH. oxedos xepapeoty BeuBix@des édpatov novyh, 8 Korv- 
Nioxov evioe mpocayopevovew, ws pyot Tldugiros. xp&vrat dé aire év ’Edevoin 77 TeAcvTaig 
Tay pvornpluy hepa, qv kal ax’ abroO mpocayopevover TIdknuoxdas: ev 7 Sto rAnpoxdas 
WAnpwdoavres, THY pev mpds dvaroAds, Thy 5é wpds Siow aviorapevot avarpérovew, émthé-yovTes 
Phiow proruchy. ponpovedter 5¢ adra&y xal 6 Tov IepiOouv ypayas, etre Kpirias éorly 6 répavvos 
H Evperiins (frag. 592 Nauck?), A\éywr obrws- ‘iva wAnuoxdas rdod? els xObriov | xaon’ 
eiphuws mpoxéwuer.’ 

7 Supra n. 6. 

8 Supra pp. 179 ff., 188. 

® Hesych. xoyé, dumat (C. A. Lobeck cj. xdyé duolws, wat): éwepadvypa Teredeo pévors. 
kal rijs Stxaorixhs Wipou jyos, ws 6 THs Kre~Udpas, mapa Sé’Arrixois ACY. The witty 
polemic of Lobeck Aglasphamus i. 778—783 hardly suffices to establish his emendation 
(which is printed as a certainty in both editions by M. Schmidt) and in any case should 
not absolve us from the duty of seeking an explanation for the formula. I should infer 
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But there is more definite evidence than this of a rain-ritual at 
Eleusis. Hippolytos? (c. 235 A.D.) mentions ‘the great unspeakable 
mystery of the Eleusinians Aye dye, that is “rain—conceive.” And 
Proklos? (438° A.D.) states that ‘at the Eleusinian rites they looked 
up to the Sky and shouted Aye, “rain,” then down to the Earth and 
added Aye, “conceive.”’ The words have at once the directness of 
primitive thought and the jingle of primitive magic’. Dr L. R. 
Farnell® is right when he comments: 


‘This genuine ore of an old religious stratum sparkles all the more for being 
found in a waste deposit of neo-Platonic metaphysic. The formula savours of 
a very primitive liturgy that closely resembled the famous Dodonaean invoca- 
tion to Zeus the sky-god and mother-earth; and it belongs to that part of the 
Eleusinian ritual “quod ad frumentum attinet ®.”’ 


For, if the culminating act of the mysteries was the exhibition to 
the initiates of a corn-ear reaped in silence’, we can well believe 
that rain-magic was essential to the performance. 


from Hesychios’ gloss that xoyé, éumaé or the like was a purely onomatopoeic phrase— 
‘splosh, splash!’—meant to imitate the sound of falling rain-drops. This might fitly 
terminate the naive rain-magic of the ‘flood-pourers.’ 

F. M. Cornford’s ‘Kéyfov rat, “Sound the conch—enough”’ (Harrison Proleg. Ge. 
Rel? p. 161 n. 2) is open to Lobeck’s objection: ‘quid ab Hierophantae persona magis 
alienum esse potest, quam hoc ludicrum vocabulum Pax? quod non minore audientium 
risu exceptum fuisset, quam si hodie aliquis sacrae cathedrae orator pro eo quod in fine 
concionis pronunciari solet Amen, diceret Basta!’ 

1 Hippol. ref. haeres. 5. 7 p. 146 Duncker—Schneidewin roiro, pyolv, éorl 7d péya 
kal dppyrov EXevowiuw pvoripiov te Kuve. 

2 Prokl. cz Plat. Zim, iii. 176, 26ff Diehl 8 5% xat of Oecpol r&v ’AOqvaluy eidéres 
mpocérarrov obpav@ xal yq mporedety Tods yduous, els 5¢ robrous Bdérovres Kal év rots 
*Edevowtlors lepots eds wev tov obpavdv dvaBhémrovres éBbwv ‘Ue’ (so C. A. Lobeck for ulé 
codd.), caraBrépavres 52 els rhy yi 76 ‘kde’ (so C. A. Lobeck for kite codd. Q.D.), dia 
ToUTwy ws TaTpds Kal uynrpds Thy yéveowy elvas wavTwv ywuokovtes, Infra § Q (e) ii- 

3 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® ii. 2. 1059. 

4 See R. Heim ‘Incantamenta magica graeca latina’ in the Jahrd. f. class. Philol. 
Suppl. 1893 xix. 544 ff. (citing ¢,¢. Varr. rer. rust. 1. 2. 27, Verg. ecl. 8. 80f., Pelagon. 19, 
Marcell. de med. 15. 11) and, for a modern parallel, supra i. 413 n. 0. 

The relation of such an ‘uralte Wunschausdruck’ to actual prayer is considered by 
F. Schwenn Gebet und Offer Heidelberg 1927 pp. 1—8 (‘Ein Stiick der Liturgie von 
Eleusis’). 

5 Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 185. 

8 Aug. de civ. Dei 7. 20 in Cereris autem sacris praedicantur illa Eleusinia, quae apud 
Athenienses nobilissima fuerunt. de quibus iste (sc. Varro, cp. frag. 140 Funaioli) nihil 
interpretatur, nisi quod adtinet ad frumentum, quod Ceres invenit, et ad Proserpinam, 
quam rapiente Orco perdidit; et hanc ipsam dicit significare fecunditatem seminum... 
dicit deinde multa in mysteriis eius tradi, quae nisi ad frugum inventionem non pertineant. 
Farnell of. cét. iti. 358 gives a misleading reference and an erroneous text. 

? Hipp. vef. Aaeres. 5. 8 p. 162 Duncker—Schneidewin (cited sugra ii. 295 n. 2). 
Farell of. c¢t. iii. 183 n.2 takes the phrase év ciwmg to go with the words before it, not 
with those after it, but admiis that its position in the sentence is against him and can only 
plead that ‘ Hippolytus is not careful of the order of his words.’ The same view had long 
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ago been expressed by C. Lenormant in the Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions 
1861 xxiv. 1. 374f., who was followed by S. Reinach in ZL’ Anthropologie 1903 xiv. 356 f. 
(‘l’épi de blé, présenté en silence 4 la foule assemblée’), Frazer Golden Bough*: The 
Magic Art ii. 139 n. 1 (éwdecxvivres Tots érowretova: 7d péya Kal Oavpacrdv cal TeAeLérarav 
émorrixoy exe? pvoripov év o.wrq, TeOepopevoy ardxuv (so punctuated by Duncker— 
Schneidewin)), P. Foucart Les mystéres d’Eleusis Paris 1914 p- 434 (‘Cette explication 
me parait beaucoup plus satisfaisante, et je n’aurais pas hésité a l’adopter s’il ne fallait 
admettre dans la phrase de saint Hippolyte une construction fautive. Aprés tout, mieux 
vaudrait s’y résigner, si l’on y gagnait une interprétation plus conforme au mode d’enseigne- 
ment qui fut en usage dans V’initiation’). S. Reinach, however, in the Rev. Bt. Gr. 1906 
xix. 344 n. I pointed out that ‘le silence est trés souvent nécessaire 4 l’accomplissement 
de rites comme celui de couper une plante sacrée’: accordingly in his Czdtes, mythes et 
religions Paris 1906 ii p. xi he renders ‘l’épi de blé, moissonné en silence.’ Classical 
scholars in general have concurred in this opinion, e.g. Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 349 
‘an ear of grain reaped in silence,’ M. P. Nilsson 4 History of Greek Religion trans. 
F. J. Fielden Oxford 1925 p. 108 ‘the reaping of a few ears in silence,’ J. M. Edmonds 
Lyra Graeca London 1927 iii. 517 ‘an ear of corn reaped in silence.’ 

With regard to the significance of the rite, we are ill informed and widely diverse 
hypotheses have been propounded: 

(1) The context in Hippolytos asserts that the Athenians in their Eleusinian usage 
were following the lead of the Phrygians, who spoke of God as ‘a green ear reaped’ 
(supra ii. 295 n. 2 xAvepdy ordxuvy rebepiouévov). The allusion is to a Naassene hymn 
describing Attis in very similar terms (supra ii. 296 n. 4 xAoepoy ordxuy dunbévra, cp. 
Firm. Mat. 3. 2 amare terram volunt (sc. Phryges) fruges, Attin vero hoc ipsum volunt 
esse quod ex frugibus nascitur, poenam autem quam sustinuit hoc volunt esse, quod falce 
messor maturis frugibus facit: mortem ipsius dicunt, quod semina collecta conduntur, 
vitam rursus, quod iacta semina annuis vicibus reconduntur (C. Halm cj. renascuntur. 
K. W. A. Reifferscheid cj. redduntur, C. Bursian cj. recidivantur)). But Attis never 
had any footing at Eleusis; and Hippolytos’ attempt to find an Eleusinian counterpart of 
him ends in a sentence probably defective and certainly obscure (Hippol. ref. Aaeres. 5. 8 
p- 162 f. Duncker—Schneidewin 6 8& ordyus odrés dors Kal mapa ’APyvalos 6 mapa Tod 
dxapaxryplatoy pucrhp Tédevos uéyas, KaOdmep alras 6 lepopdyrys, obx drroKexoupevos per, 
as 6“Arris, edvouxiopévos Se Sia xwvelov xal wacav mapyrnpévos Thy capxixhy yéveow, 
vucrds év ’HNevcive bad TOAAG Tupl TeAGY TA peydda Kal dppyra pvorhpia Bog Kal Kéxparye 
Aéywr? ‘lepdy Erexe rérvia Kolpov Bout Bpiwdy,’ rovrér ri loxupa ioxvpdv). 

(2) According to F. B. Jevons, the corn-ear exhibited at Eleusis implies a corn-totem 
in the remote past. ‘Originally every ear of corn was sacred to the tribe which took corn 
for its totem.... Then some one particular ear or sheaf of ripe corn. was selected to repre- 
sent the Corn-Spirit, and was preserved until the following year, in order that the 
worshippers might not be deprived during the winter of the presence and protection of 
their totem. The corn thus preserved served at first unintentionally as seed, and suggested 
the practice of sowing; and even when a larger and proper stock of seed-corn was laid 
in, the one particular sheaf was still regarded as the Corn- Mother, which, like the Peruvian 
Mother of the Maize, determined by her supernatural power the kind and quantity of the 
following harvest. In Eleusis this sheaf was dressed up as an old woman (supra i. 397 
n- 4), and was preserved from harvest to seed-time in the house of the head-man of the 
village originally, and in later times in a temple. This sheaf was probably highly taboo, 
and not allowed to be touched or even seen except on certain occasions,... This manifesta- 
tion of the Corn-Goddess afforded not merely a visible hope and tangible promise that 
the sowing of the seed should be followed by a harvest of ripe corn, but in itself constituted 
a direct communion with the deity...’ (F. B. Jevons 4x Introduction to the History of 
Religion? London 1902 p. 364 ff.). ‘When, then, we find that in later times an ear of 
corn was exhibited, we may fairly infer that it was an ear of corn which was exhibited in 
the primitive agricultural rites, and that it was originally the embodiment of the Corn- 
Goddess’ (zd. 26.2 p. 381). Cp. S. Reinach Cultes, mythes et religions Paris 1906 p. xi 
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‘Recourant aux textes, nous y trouvons une trace certaine non seulement du culte, mais 
de l’adoration et de exaltation (au sens chrétien) de l’épi de blé.’ 

{3) Elsewhere Reinach treats the corn-ear as the offspring of a priest and a priestess, 
representing Zeus and Demeter, whose union ensured the fertility of the soil by means 
of sympathetic magic (S. Reinach in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1906 xix. 344 ‘Cet épi que montre 
Phiérophante représente, 4 mon avis, le produit du mariage du prétre et de la prétresse 
qui constitue un des actes mystiques les plus importants du rituel; le prétre et la prétresse, 
dans cet épisode, figurent le dieu céleste et la déesse chthonienne—en langage mytho- 
logique, Zeus et Déméter—dont l’union assure la fécondité des champs’). A very similar 
account of the rite is given by Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel p. 548 ff. and Frazer Golden 
Bough®: The Magic Art ii. 138 ff., who further equate the corn with the child Brimos. 
Now the union of Zeus and Demeter, impersonated by the hierophant and the priestess, 
is certainly attested by several late authorities (Tertull. a¢ at. 2. 7 cur rapitur sacerdos 
Cereris, si non tale Ceres passa est? (J. Topffer Astische Genzalogie Berlin 1889 p. 94 0. 4 
thinks that here Demeter is not to be distinguished from her daughter), Clem. Al. protr. 
2.15. 1ff. p. 13, 2 f Stahlin (cited supra i. 392 n. 5), Amnob. adv. nat. 5. 20f., 37 (cited 
supra i. 393 D. 0), Asterios bishop of Amaseia (dated ¢. 330—c. 410 A.D. by W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2.1429) hom. 10 encomium in 
sanctos martyres (xl. 324 B Migne) ob xepddacov ris offs Opnoxelas ra ev "Hdevoin pvorhpia 
kal djwos ’Arruxds xal 4 ‘EANds raca ovvalper, va redéon waradrnra; ovK exe? rd KaraBdctoy 
7d oxorewov Kal al ceuval rod iepopdvrov pds Thy iépeay cuvruxlar udvou mpos pbvyv; ox 
ai Aapwwddes cBvurvra, Kai 6 Todds Kai dvapiOunros Siuos THY owryplay airay elvar vapl- 
fouce ra év 7@ oxdty Tapa Trav B60 mparréueva; schol. Plat. Gorg, 497 p- 9134 37 ff. 
éreXetro 5é radra xal Anot xat Képy, Sri rabrny pev Wrobrwv apwrdtece, Anot 5¢ yyein Levs- 
év ols modAd wey érpdrrero aloxpd, éddyero 5¢ «.7.d., Psellos rwa wept Sarudvew dokdfovew 
EdAnves; p. 39f. (cited supra ii. 132 n. 2)). It is probable that in early days this union 
was a real one, the hierophant having actual intercourse with the priestess, but that later. 
it became merely symbolic, the hierophant using an application of hemlock as an antaphro- 
disiac (Hippol. ref. haeres. 5. 8 p. 164 Duncker—Schneidewin cited supra p. 300 n. 0 (i), 
with the remarks of Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art ii. 139 n. 1). But though the 
ceremonial marriage of the hierophant (Zeus) with the priestess (Demeter) has some claim 
to be regarded as fact, yet it must be admitted that not one of the ancient writers called in 
evidence describes the offspring of this marriage as an ear of corn. At most we can say 
that in the Sabazian myth Zeus became by Deo Brimd or Demeter the parent of Phere- 
phatta or Kore (supra i. 392 ff.). It might also be maintained—the hypothesis is not 
extravagant—that Kore was at Eleusis represented by a bunch of wheat-ears, possibly 
arranged in the form of a corn-daughter or harvest-maiden (supra i. 397 n- 4 pl. xxviii). 

(4) F. M. Cornford ‘The *ATTAPXAI and the Eleusinian Mysteries’ in Essays and 
Studies presented to William Ridgeway Cambridge 1913 pp. 153—-166 likewise identifies 
the re@epiopévov ordxuv with Kore. His argument may be briefly resumed as follows. 
The darapxai or ‘ first-fruits,’ sent by the Greek states to Eleusis, were in accordance with 
ancestral custom stored in underground granaries (P. Foucart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1880 iv. 225 ff. line ro ff. pl. 15 = Corp. inser. Aft. iv. 1. 2 no. 27 4, 10 ff. = Michel 
Recueil ad’ inscr. gr. no. 71, to ff. = Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 22 ff. no. 9, 10 ff. 
= J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrac ii no. 4, 10 ff. = Dittenberger Syi/. 
inscr. Gr.® no. 83, 10 ff = ascr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 76, 10 ff. (an Athenian decree of c. 

* 423/2 B.C. found at Eleusis) olkodouéoat 5é orpos Tpés "Edevoty|t xara rd wdrpia héwo by 
Soxés Tots Ateporowois kal roe dp x |rléxrove éwirédeov evar dxd 76 dpyuplo 76 rot Oeoiv. ro[y 
5é xa]|prov evavOor éuBddrev Adv ay wapaddBoot rapa Tov deudp[xov], | dwrdpyecPar d€ kal 
ris xovppdyos xara rabrd). Such a granary might be called péyapov (Hesych. s.v. 
péyapa, Phot. dex. s.v. wdyapov, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1387, 17 ff.) or dpéap (4. Dem. 99 
Tlap@eviy Ppéart, Paus. 1. 39. 1 ppéap...,Av@cov xadobpuevoy, 1. 38. 6 ppdap...xadovmevor 
Kaadtyopov (cp. 4. Den. 272), [which, however, were wells for water. a.B.c].). The 
purpose of the custom was ‘to put these specimens of grain that was to be used for seed 
into fertilising contact with the sacred store’ (p. 163). In the autumn, at the Eleusinia, 
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the drapyai were taken up from the subterranean store-house. The best part of them, 
made into a Zelands, was offered in sacrifice, the rest would be sold (the Athenian decree 
already quoted continues 36 ff. @dev 8é dad ev 7O medava Kadére Gv Edpodrldar 
[éxche][-yo}rat, tplrroav 5é Bbapxav xpvobkepov roiv Oeotv hexa[rép)|[ac a]rd Tov xpiBov 
kat Tov wupov Kal ror Tperrodduor kal roe [Ge]|ac xal ret ede kal roe EvBébrou hrepetov 
hexdarot rédeov kai | réc’APevalas Bov xpvodkepov- ras de Gras KpiOds kal mupds arlodouevos 
Tos hteporows pera Tes Bodes avabduara dvariGév|ac roiv Oeotv, movecapuévos hart’ Av ro 
déuoe rot Adevalov doxélt, kal érvypddev rots dvabduacw, hort dwd 76 xapwo rés dwapxels 
dvebéGe, kai heddevov Tov drapxouevov)—presumably not to be eaten, but to be mixed with 
the grain for sowing. The dérapxal thus became veritable ‘starting-points’ of the xixdos 
yevéoews. All this was aptly expressed in mythological parlance. Kore is carried off and 
wedded to Plouton in his underground abode. ‘She re-emerges as the potential mother 
of the new crop’ (p. 163). And ‘When we are told that the final revelation to the 
Eleusinian epoptae was a ordxus refepiopévos,...is it possible that we may see in this 
ordxus the epiphany of Kore herself as represented by the dwapxal?’ (p. 162). Lastly, 
the ‘redistribution of the dwapxat...is reflected in the myth of Triptolemos, charged by 
Demeter with the dispersal of the seed-corn to all the civilised world’ (p. 164). 

(5) Count Goblet d’ Alviella Z/eustnia Paris 1903 pp. 71—73 holds that the nature 
of the deities worshipped at Eleusis facilitated the coming of higher hopes for a future 
life. Demeter received into her bosom both the sown corn and the buried dead. She 
would extend her protection not only to the former but also to the latter—witness their 
name Anprrpecot (Plout. de fac. in orb. lun. 28 nat rods vexpods "A@nvato. Anunrpeious 
dvéuatov 7d madhabv). Kore too, the very personification of the sown corn, descended 
every autumn into the underworld only to come up again in the springtime young and 
fresh as ever. Thus the grain was taken as a fit emblem of human existence, and in 
Attike was sown on graves (Cic. de Jegg. 2.63 nam et Athenis iam ille mos a Cecrope, ut 
aiunt, permansit, ocius terra humandi: quam cum proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra 
erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur, solum 
autem frugibus expiatum ut vivis redderetur). Similarly in Egypt Osiris or the Osirised 
dead was assimilated to wheat or barley germinating in the earth when watered from 
above. Indeed it seems likely that in s. ix—viii B.c. such Egyptian beliefs found their 
way to Eleusis, lending point and precision to the hopes already inspired by the Greek 
agrarian cult. ‘Le rite final de l’époptie, c’est-4-dire la présentation de l’épi de bleé, 
moissonné en silence, que l’hiérophante exhibait aux néophytes comme le dernier mot des 
Mystéres, ne constituait, sans doute, 4 lorigine, qu’un rite agricole; il n’y avait rien 4 y 
changer pour en faire un symbole de palingénésie humaine’ (p. 72). 

(6) P. Foucart, the father of this Egyptising hypothesis, in his final work on the 
subject Les mysteres d’E leusis Paris 1914 p. 432 ff. would identify the cut corn, not with 
Kore, but with Dionysos, who had of old been associated with Demeter (Plout. guaestt. 
de Arati signis frag. 7. 1 Ditbner ag. schol. Arat. phaen. 1068 5d xal of wadatol Tov 
Atévugoy 77 Anuarpa ovyxabsépwoar, alverrouevor 7d yovisov THs Hypéryros) and at Eleusis 
played Theos to her Thea (but see, for other possibilities, O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. 
Myth. v. 536—539. A-B.C.), he being the Greek equivalent of Osiris as she of Isis 
(P. Foucart of. cit. p. go ff.). On this showing the presentation of the corn-ears to the 
Eleusinian mystics was a rite derived from Egypt, where harvesters were wont to set up 
the first ears reaped, beating their breasts before the sheaf and calling aloud upon Isis 
(Diod. 1. 14 wapriproy 5¢ dépover rijs eipévews Tv eipnuévuw xaprav 7d Typobmevoy Tap 
avbrots €& dpyalwy véuspov* ert yap xal viv Kara Tov Oepiopdy Tous rpwrous aundevras oTaxus 
Gévras rods avOpwrous xbrrecOat wAnolov Toi Spdyparos xal tiv “low dvaxareiobar, Kai 
TovrTo. mparrew Tiphy droveuovTas TG Oe@ TOY ebpnuévww Kara Tov EE apxfs THs ebpéoews 
xa.pév, cp. Firm. Mat. 2. 6 f. defensores eorum volunt addere physicam rationem, frugum 
semina Osirim dicentes esse, Isim terram, Tyfonem calorem; et quia maturatae fruges 
calore ad vitam hominum colliguntur et divisae a terrae consortio separantur et rursus 
adpropinquante hieme seminantur, hanc volunt esse mortem Osiridis, cum fruges recon- 
dunt so K. W, A. Reifferscheid for reddunt cod. J. F. Gronovius cj. condunt, F. Oehler 
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cj. vecidunt), inventionem vero, cum fruges genitali terrae fomento conceptae annua 

rursus coeperint procreatione generari, pone hanc veram esse sacrorum istorum rationem... 

cur plangitis fruges terrae et crescentia lugetis semina?) as they mourned for Osiris, 

probably in the dirge called Mavepés (A. Ruschin Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. xiv. 1048 ff.). 

Foucart pursues the theme of corn as an emblem of Osiris, and draws attention to the 

curious ‘Osiris beds’ found in 1905 by the late Theodore Davis, in a tomb dating from 

the reign of Amenhotep iii (1412—1376 B.c., according to H. R. Hall), and now preserved 

in the Museum at Cairo (T. M. Davis The Tomb of Louiya and Toutyou London 1907 p. 45; 

J. E. Quibell Toms of Yuaa and Thuiu Le Caire 1908 p. 35 no. 51022 pl. 16, p. 36 

no. 51023). Quibell says of no. §1022: ‘This object consists of a wooden frame, on 
which was laid a papyrus mat: over this was stretched a double cover of coarse cloth, 

stitched down the side: on this a bed of clay was placed, of the shape of the body of 
Osiris, and in it barley planted. When the plants had grown to a height of about 
om. 15 cent. a doubled cloth was laid over them and the whole was lapped round with 
a series of strips of cloth’; etc. My fig. 195 is from a fresh photograph. Similarly in 
1898—1899 V. Loret found in the tomb of Maherpra, fan-bearer under Hatshepsut (reign 
1501—1479 B.C., according to H. R. Hall), a frame of cedar-wood, on which is stretched 
a thick mat of reeds covered by three layers of linen. On the linen is drawn in black ink 
the profile of Osiris (1.42™ high). The contour is filled in with a mixture of earth, barley- 
grains, and a gummy fluid. The grains had sprouted to a length of 6—8 centimetres 
(G. Daressy Foudlles de la valiée des Rois Le Caire 1902 p. 25 f. no. 24061 pl. 7 = my 
fig. 194, A. Wiedemann ‘Osiris végétant’ in Le Muséon Nouvelle série 1903 iv. 111— 
123, H. Haas Bilderatlas sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1924 ii—iv p. vii 
fig. 115). Again, in the ‘Innermost Treasury’ of the tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen (1360— 
1350 B.C., according to H. R. Hall) the late Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter dis- 
covered ‘a mock figure representing the regermination of Osiris’ (H. Carter The Tomé of 
Tut-ankh-Amen London 1933 iii. 39, 61 pl. 64, A and B). Carter says: ‘This object... 
comprises a wooden frame moulded in the form of that god, hollowed out, lined with linen, 
filled with silt from the Nile bed, and planted with corn....This was moistened; the grain 
germinated, and thé inanimate form became green and living; thus symbolizing the resur- 
rection of Osiris and of the deceased. This life-size effigy was completely wrapped in linen 
winding-sheets and bandaged in the like manner as a mummy.’ Foucart further notes that 
in the Saitic period an Osiris-figure made of Nile-mud and filled with corn-grains was 
occasionally placed between the legs of the mummy: the sprouting of the corn would 
typify the resurrection of the god (A. Erman Die dgyptische Religion Berlin 1905 p. 188, 
id, 4 Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 1907 p. 187). 

(7) This aspect of Osiris-worship has been more fully exploited by Sir James Frazer 
and Prof. A. Moret. Frazer Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris? ii. 89 ff. describes 
inter alta the decoration of a chamber dedicated to Osiris in the Ptolemaic temple of Isis 
at Philai (cp. supra ii. 773 n. 0): ‘Here we see the dead body of Osiris with stalks of 
corn springing from it, while a priest waters the stalks from a pitcher which he holds in 
his hand. The accompanying inscription sets forth that ‘‘this is the form of him whom 
one may not name, Osiris of the mysteries, who springs from the returning waters”? 
(Champollion Le jeune Monuments de l Egypte et de la Nubie Paris 1835 i. 6 pl. go 
south wall of the hall of Osiris (second and third registers=my fig. 196), Lanzone 
Dision. di Mitol. Egiz. p. 705 f. pl. 261, 31 f., E. A. Wallis Budge Osiris and the 
Egyptian Resurrection London—New York rgr1 i. 58 fig., A. Moret Kings and Gods of 
Lgypt New York—London 1912 p. 84 ff. fig. 7 f. pL 11, zd. in J. Hastings Zxcyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1917 ix. 75b, zd. Le Nil e¢ la civilisation égyptienne 
Paris 1926 p. 104 fig. 23, H. Haas of. cét. p. vii fig. 155). Frazer of. cit. ii. 89 n. 2 
adds: ‘Similarly in a papyrus of the Louvre (No. 3377) Osiris is represented swathed as 
a mummy and lying on his back, while stalks of corn sprout from his body’ (Lanzone of. 
cit. p, 801 f. pl. 303, 2 (=my fig. 197)). A. Moret La mise 2 mort du dieu en Egypte 
Paris 1927 deals in detail with ‘La passion d’Osiris, dieu agraire’ (p. 17 ff.), ‘Rites de 
la moisson’ (p. 1g ff.: illustrations of Diod. 1. 14; evolution of the Osirian fetish s¢az, 
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‘that which is drawn along,’ later mert ‘bride’ or mert stat, from a portable granary (?)), 
‘Les larmes d’Isis et la crue’ (p. 31 f.), ‘Rites des semailles’ (p. 32 ff.), ‘Fécondation de 
la terre par des statues’ (p. 35 ff.), with an appendix ‘Sur le culte particulier de la gerbe 

n Egypte’ (p. 34 ff: corn-maidens in ancient and modern Egypt, after Miss W. S. 
Blackman ‘Some occurrences of the Corn-ariseh in ancient Egyptian tomb paintings’ in 
the Journal of Egyptian Archacology 1922 viii. 235 ff.). Now Frazer of. c#t. ii. 89 f. 
expressly compares the corn-stalks that represent the resurrection of Osiris on Egyptian 
monuments with the reaped ear of corn exhibited to the worshippers at Eleusis. But he 
nowhere makes the mistake of supposing, as Foucart did, that the latter custom was 
derived from the former. They were analogous rites, that is all. 

(8) Thus the way is left clear for the conclusion enunciated years ago by Dr L. R, 
Farnell. All the evidence, he says, goes to prove that among the sacred things 
reverentially displayed at Eleusis there was a corn-token. ‘ And,’ he continues, ‘it may 
have also served as a token of man’s birth and re-birth, not under the strain of symbolic 
interpretation, but in accordance with the naive and primitive belief in the unity of man’s 
life with the vegetative world’ (Farnell Cudts of Gk. States iti. 184). NW.B. the occasional 
use of xaAdun in the sense of ‘old, withered body’ (Od. 14. 214 f., Aristot. rhet. 3. 10. 
1410b 13 ff, Anth. Pal. 11. 36. 5 f£. (Philippos), Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 250. 
3 ff.=oracl. ap. Polyain. 6. 53, Loukian. Alex. 5). 





Fig. 197. 


* 


In this connexion special interest attaches to two finds from the west of the classical 
area and to one literary record in the east. 

An Apulian amphora, formerly in the Barone collection, then in the Museo Campana, 
and now at Petrograd (Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg i. 241 ff, no. 428), has the 
following designs: A (i) Zeus, with Hermes as charioteer, in a car drawn by four horses, 
and Dionysos (wrongly restored) in a car drawn by two panthers or lynxes, enter the 
Gigantomachy, led by a Fury between them. {ii) Within a Aeréion, surrounded by con- 
ventional figures bearing garlands and gifts, are seen five stalks of bearded wheat. 
& (i) A young warrior is wreathed by Nike between two of his companions. (ii) A 
domestic scene of man, woman, and maid—perhaps the homecoming of the successful 
warrior. The vase has been published and discussed by G. Minervini Monumenti anticht 
inediti posseduti da Raffaele Barone Napoli 1852 i. gg ff. (mystical interpretation) pls. 21 
and 22, 1—5 (=my pl. xxx), F. Lenormant in the Gaz. Arch. 1879 v. 31 ff. with 2 figs. 
(follows Minervini), z¢. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Anz. i. 1066 fig. 1308 (‘ Adoration 
des épis 4 Eleusis’!), Farnell Cudts of Gh. States iii. 216. pl. iii, 5 (‘the first-fruits 
or oblations consecrated to the local Apollo or Demeter or Persephone’), R. Pagenstecher 
Unteritalische Grabdenkmiler Strassburg 1912 pp. ix fig., 100 (E. Fehrle cp. A. Dieterich 
Mutter Erde Leipzig—Berlin 1905 p. 48 f.), P. Wolters ‘Die goldenen Ahren’ in the 
Festschrift fiir James Loeb Minchen 1930 pp. 123125 figs. 13 and 14 (photographic) (the 
old Attic custom of sowing grain on the fresh-made grave, cp. Demetrios of Phaleron a. 
Cic. de degg. 2. 63 nam et Athenis iam ille mos a Cecrope, ut aiunt, permansit, ocius terra 
humandi: quam cum proximi iniecerant, obductaque terra erat, frugibus obserebatur, ut 
sinus et gremium quasi matris mortuo tribueretur, solum autem frugibus expiatum ut vivis 
redderetur). The point to notice is that, in the lower register of the obverse, the Zerdion 
instead of containing the customary representation of the dead (H. B. Walters History of 
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An amphora at Petrograd : 


(1) A heréion containing five stalks of bearded wheat, flanked by conventional figures bearing garlands and gifts. 
(2) A young warrior, wreathed by Nike, between two companions. A domestic scene (his homecoming ?). 
(3) The whole vase. (4) Head of Kore. (5) Palmette. 


See page 306 12. 0 (8). 


Plate XXXI 





Three gold ears of barley found in a grave near Syracuse 
and now in the Loeb collection at Murnau. 


See page 307 2. 0. 
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The Eleusinian formula 4ye ke occurs in an extended version 
on the inner surface of three curved terra-cotta blocks, which together 
made up a well-mouth outside the Dipylon gate at Athens. This 


Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 476 f. fig. 106, ii. 158) substitutes 2 small crop of wheat. 
Cp. an Apulian Aydréa in the British Museum (A7i7. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 175 no. F 353) on 
which the Aeréion contains a large acanthus-plant in lieu of a s#é/e, and an Apulian fratér 
formerly in the Coghill collection (J. Millingen Peintures antiques de vases grecs de la 
collection de Sir John Coghill Bart Rome 1817 p. 42 f. pls. 4g and 51, 2, Reinach Rép. 
Vases ii. 17, 1 and 18, 2) on which the Aeréion has within it nothing but a bay-branch. 

In a grave near Syracuse was found (¢. 1900) a veritable triumph of the goldsmith’s art, 
which I am able here to re-publish (pl. xxxi), thanks to the kind offices of Dr A. H. Lloyd. 
It has already been figured by S. P. Noe Zhe Codnage of Metapontum (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs No. 32) New York 1927 p. 9 and, more adequately, by P. Wolters 
‘Die goldenen Ahren’ in the Festschrift fiir James Loeb Mitnchen 1930 Pp 11f—129 pl. 
16 and figs. 1—15, ¢@. ‘Gestalt und Sinn der Abre in antiker Kunst’ in Die Antike 1930 
vi. 284—3o01 pl. 1 and figs. :—10, who refers it to the fourth or third century B.c. The 
jewel itself, now in the Loeb Collection at Murnau, consists of three superb ears growing 
on a single stalk. Wolters, accepting the opinion of Prof. G. Gentner, says: ‘Dargestellt 
sind Weizenahren; wahrscheinlich die des Binkel- oder Igel-Weizens, Triticum compac- 
tum...Heutigen Tags werden noch verschiedene Varietaten in Sizilien gebaut. Moglich 
wire allerdings auch, dass ein besonders kurzahriger Hartweizen vorlage, von dem 
hauptsachlich die Varietét Triticum durum affine, ebenfalls in Sizilien gebaut wird; sie 
ist vermutlich identisch mit dem aupds rprzqvatos Theophrasts und heisst im heutigen 
Sizilien Timilia oder Tremilia.” Sir R. H. Biffen, however, has informed me (Jan. 14, 
1930) that these gold ears are barley, not bearded wheat, and certainly not a cross 
between the two. He notes that some details in the arrangement of the shields at the 
base of the ear are not true to nature. And he adds that the ears represented on Greek 
coins are regularly, not wheat, but barley (e.g. the hordexm hexastichon on coins of 
Metapontum (F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Phlanzenbilder auf Miinzen 
und Genmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 54 pl. 9, 1, p- 56 pl. 9, 24, p- 58 
pl. 9, 35)). In any case we are at once reminded of the ‘golden harvest’ sent by the 
Metapontines to Delphoi (Strab. 264 ods ofrws dad yewpylas edruxqaal dacw wore Gépos 
xpveoty év Acdgots dvabeiva:). This, though very different in intention, must have been 
very similar in technique. 

Finally, it is not, I think, irrelevant to compare a well-known incident in the Gospel 
narrative. When certain Greeks, proselytes of the gate attending a Jewish festival, came 
to Philip of Bethsaida saying ‘Sir, we would see Jesus,’ Philip sought out Andrew and 
together with him told Jesus. Thereupon Jesus made answer: ‘The hour is come, that 
the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit’ (John 12. 20 ff.). The Master here hints at his own impending Passion as the 
supreme example of the law that Life must be reached through Death. That much is 
certain. But, in view of the fact that the fourth Gospel was written primarily for Greek 
readers, it is further probable that these profound words were meant to convey some 
message specially appropriate to the Greeks. And, if so, it is at least possible that the 
symbolism employed aimed at recalling the great lesson taught by the hierophant to the 
mystics of Eleusis. 

1 F, Lenormant Monographie de la Vote Sacrée Eleusinienne Paris 1864 p. 85 ff. no. 
30, td. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 573, E. Pottier 23. n. 682 (first recognition of 
Men), P. Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896 xx. 78 ff. no. 2 (with facsimile of the in- 
scription. ‘H. de chaque brique, 0™'42; ép., o™04; diamétre probable du puits, 
o™-80; h. des lettres, de o™*o5 4 o™'07. Sur le bord supérieur de chaque brique, deux 
lettres rapprochées ®X’). 
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deeply incised inscription reads: 


OPANOAAHNXAIPETENPNG AIKAAA IV ERV EF 
MeEPXxVe 
6 Iidv, 6 Myv, xaipere Nuvdar kadai. ve, Kve, tardpyve?. 
Pan, Men, and ye fair Nymphs, all hail !— 
Rain! Conceive, conceive abundantly! 
The association of Men with Pan and the Nymphs is noteworthy. 
The same triad appears on a votive relief of Pentelic (?) marble found 
in or near Athens (fig. 198)", which might almost serve as an illustra- 





Fig. 198. 


1 A mistake for twépxve. H. Giintert, however, in his interesting treatise Uber Reim- 
wortbildungen im arischen und altgriechischen Heidelberg 1914 p. 217 f. holds that 
brépyve was a new formation from xéw on the analogy of te xe and under the influence 
of xéyura:, xurdés, etc. In any case we can hardly infer, with F. Lenormant, that this 
word formed part of the original Eleusinian formula. 

? P. Perdrizet in the Bell. Corr. Hell. 77. no. 1 fig. 5, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. 
Myth, ii. 2731 with fig. 10, Stais Mardres et Bronzes: Athénes* p. 248 f. no. 1444, 
Einzelaufnahmen no. 12487=no. 1254) with Text v. 22 f. by E. Lowy, Svoronos 4zh. 
Nationalmus. p. 443 no. 1444 pl. 72 (=my fig. 198). 
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tion of our text. For it arranges the divinities in the same order— 
Men in the centre between Pan on the left and a sample Nymph on 
the right. Pan and the Nymphs are natural protectors of grottoes, 
springs, and the like. Men is present partly because he was assimi- 
lated to Hermes}, partly because in his own character of moon-god? 
he would be responsible for the dew*, which in Attike meant so 
much to the cultivator of the thirsty ground. We may take it, then, 
that the owner of this particular well sought to ensure his water- 
supply by a silent and undemonstrative invocation of appropriate 
deities, coupled with the old magical cry ‘Rain! Conceive, conceive 
abundantly !’ 

That cry was addressed to the divine Sky above and to the 
divine Earth below. No names were used, but it is probable that 
these powers had long been anthropomorphic. I should venture to 
identify them with the nameless Theos and Thea of Eleusinian 
inscriptions*, who elsewhere emerge into clearer light and more 


1 Supra ii. 283 n. 0. 2 Supra i. 193 fig. 142, 642 fig. 501, 731 fig. 540. 

3 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2765. 

* (1) An Athenian decree of c. 423/2 B.C., found at Eleusis, mentions in line 38 (cited 
with context supra p. 302 n. o (4)) gifts rot Oeoty (sc. Demeter and Kore), Tperrorduyp, 
TG Oeg, TH eg, TP HUBovdAy, TH’ AGnvalg. 

(2) The votive relief of Lysimachides, found in 1885 during the excavation of the 
‘Ploutonion’ at Eleusis (D. Philios in the "Eg. ’Apx. 1886 p. 19 ff. pl. 3, 1, A. Bouché- 

' Leclercq in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1008 fig. 4380, Farnell Cults of Gk. States 
iii, 135 f., 258 pl. 1, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p. 554 ff. no. 1519 pl. 88, Reinach 
Rép. Reliefs ii. 412 no. 2), renders in the ‘style of 350—300 B.c. a Totenmahl or hero- 
feast inscribed (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1620 4) Ocdt Dede | Avoimaxldns dvéOnxe. The 
dead man, here represented as a chthonian Zeus (cp. Zeus Epitéletos Philios supra ii. 
1162 f. fig. 970), holds rkytén and bowl. His consort, the chthonian goddess, has 
apparently a hyfothymis or garland for the neck. Beside them are seated the Eleusinian 
deities Demeter (sceptre) and Persephone (wreath with leaves added in paint, pair of 
torches burning). Demeter’s seat is round and consists in four courses of stone, perhaps 
meant for the well-mouth of Kallichoron (Kallim. 4. Dem. 153, Nik. ther. 486, Apollod. 
1. 5. I). 

(3) The fragmentary relief of Lakrateides, the greater part of which was found on the 
site of the same ‘Ploutonion’ (D. Philios in the ’E¢. ’Apx. 1886 p. 24 ff. pl. 3, 2, O. Kern 
in the Ath, Mitth. 1891 xvi. 3, 4 n. 1, R. Heberdey ‘Das Weihrelief des Lakrateides aus 
Eleusis’ in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 pp. 111—116 pl. 4 (collotype of 
fragments), H. von Prott in the Ath. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 256—266 (on Oeds, Oecd at 
Eleusis), J.N. Svoronosin the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. got iv. 487—507 pl. |H’—K’ 
(restoration=my fig. 200), D. Philios ‘Td év EXevoive Aaxpareldvov dvdyAugoy’ in the Arh. 
Mitth. 1905 xxx. 183—198 with two figs. and a careful line-drawing of the fragments 
(=my fig. 199), Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 135 ff. pl. 2, Reinach R&A. Reliefs ii. 348 no. 1, 
A. W. Lawrence Later Greek Sculpture London 1927 pp. 46, 124 pl. 79, #@. Classical 
Sculpture London 1929 p. 310), was dedicated ¢. Ioo—go B.c.—the dedicator being 
presumably the chesmothétes of 97/96 B.c. (Corp. énscr. Att. ii. 2 no. 1047, 41 Aaxpareldns 
Lworpdrov Ixapieds, cp. the Pythaistés of 106/105 B.C. in Corp. inser. Att. ii. 2 no. 955, 
7=:Dittenberger Syl. inser. Gr3 no. 711 D®, 7 Zdéorparos Aaxpareidou "I[x]Japeevs). It 
bears an inscription, which has been variously completed. (¢) R. Heberdey /oc. cit. p. 115: 
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RAIEY 
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Fig. 200. 
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specific function as Zeus and Ge. Eubouleus was aé origine an 
appellation of the former!, Demeter and Persephone a bifurcation 
of the latter®. 

Other evidence of rain-magic in Attike is of very doubtful 
value, though it may be granted that in a district notoriously ‘light- 
soiled® the rain-maker must sometimes have been in request. 


[Aaxpareldns Zworpdrov "Ixaptlevs lepeds Ocod cai Oeds xal Evfovdéw[s cal Acoyévous] xat 
rav [ovpBdplov rod | ["A@nvalww dhpou eveplyerav bwép éavrod kat rv Vav Zworpdr[ov kai 
Acovucto]y kat ris [yuvackd]s Acovvot|[as (filiation, deme) xal ris @u}yarpds yapcorjpioy 
Ajunrpt kat Képnfe cai Oe]é. cat Oe[Ge cal EdlBounde? | dvéneev. (6) J. N. Svoronos Joc. cit. 
pl. [H’—K’: [Aaxparetdns Zworpdrov "Ixapi]eds lepeds Ocod xal Ocds cal HvBcudéw[s Kal 
Anpntpos] kai rGv [ddrAwry duoBdpulwv roul[rows Pedy rev cavrod evep}yerGv brép EavTod Kai 
trav bGv Zworpdr{ov kal Arovvotoly xal ris [ldlas yuvaixd|s Acovuci|[as xal KXeods ris 
éavrév Oufyarpds xaptorhpiov Anunrpe cal Képn[e cat Oe]ae xai Oe[Ge xal “Ardy Ed]Boure? | 
dvéOnxev. Svoronos p. 495 adds that the fourth line may have started with cal Tpcrrorduwt, 
for which there would be space above the head of Kleo. (c) D. Philios in the Ath. Mitth. 
1908 xxx. 186: [Aaxparelins Zworpdrov "Ixaptleds lepeds Oeod kal Oeds Kai BuBovddw 
[s....++6-] Kal Tay [cupBdulwy roul|[.... Gedy T&v éavrod ebeplyerav bmép éavrod xal Tov 
bav Zworpdr[ov cat Atovuoioly kat rijs [yuvatkd]s Acovvell[as ris (filiation, deme, e.g. 
Knrelrov "Ixapiéws) Ovjyarpds xapcoripioy Atunrpe cat Képy[e nat Oelae xal Oe[ae xai 
Ev Boudec? | dvéOnxev. The centre of the relief is occupied by an assemblage of the 
Eleusinian powers. Theos (Qcés), in the guise of Zeus, is seated, sceptre in hand, on a 
throne, the arm of which rests on a small Sphinx. Thea (Qed), a matronal figure, lifting 
the back fold of her Aéé/os, stands at his side. Further to the left, Plouton (IDAod|rwr) 
leans on a sceptre and looks toward the group of Kore and Demeter. The former stands, 
holding a pair of torches. The latter sits, with a veil over her head. Her left hand holds 
a sceptre; her right, a bunch of corn-ears. These she presents to Triptolemos 
(Tpurréde|uo[s]), who receives them as he sits on his serpent-car. In the background is 
seen the dedicator (Aaxpareléns | Zworpdrov |’Ixapieds). The remaining persons are 
harder to identify. Those who take them to be divine regard the long-haired youth on the 
right as Eubouleus bearing a vine-branch in one hand, a torch in the other, the female 
behind Demeter as a personification of Eleusis (so O. Kern in the Ath. Mitth. 1892 xvii. 
127, R. Heberdey doc. czt. p. 116), and the boy carrying myrtles in front of her as Iakchos 
(A. N. Skias in the Eg. ’Apx. 1901 p. 34) or Ploutos (R. Heberdey Zoc. cit. p. 116). But, 
in view of the fact that Eubouleus (see D. Philios in the 4th. Mitth. 1905 xxx. 188 ff.)— 
not to mention Ploutos—is sufficiently represented by Plouton, there is more to be said 
for the view (J. N. Svoronos, D. Philios) that the flanking figures are purely human and 
belong to the family of Lakrateides—Sostratos with vine-branch and torch on the right, 
Dionysia and her son Dionysios with myrtles on the left. 

(4) Two lists of Athenian officials, dating from the period 117—129 a.D. (W. Larfeld 
Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 334), mention as kosmetés or 
‘marshal’ of the éphedoz (F. Preisigke in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. xi. 1490 ff.) a certain 
priest of Theos and Thea ((2) Corp. inscr. Gr.i Add. no. 274 6, 4 ff.= Corp. inser. Att. 
iii no. 1108, 4 ff. Kxo(o)un|revovros lepéws Oeoi kat eas El(py)va(iov) Tacavldws. 
(4) Corp. inser. Gr. i no. 274, 3 ff.= Corp. inscr. Alt. iii no. 1109, 3 ff. xoounrhs | épfSwr 
iepeds Qelob kal Oeds Elphvatlos ) Iacaveds (on > as an arbitrary sign for an identical 
patronymic see Larfeld of. cét. Leipzig 1902 ii. 2. 535 f.)). 

M. P. Nilsson in the Archiv f. Rel. 1935 xxxii. 81 ff. supports the usual identification 
of 6 Ge6s and 7 Gea with Plouten and Persephone. 

1 Supra i. 669 n. 2, 717 N. 3, ii. 131, 258 n. 3, 259 n. 0, 1076, 1105. 

2 Supra i, 396 f. 

3 Thouk. 1. 2, Alkiphr. efzs¢. 3. 38, schol. Aristoph. 4ch. 75. 
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Miss J. E. Harrison’s+ recognition of a rain-making scene on a 
‘Dipylon’ jug from Athens (fig. 201), though plausible, is far from 
certain®. And little importance can be attached to Marinos’ state- 
ment that Proklos was an adept in Chaldean charms, who by spinning 
his ¢yzx aright caused a downpour and so freed Attike from drought ¢. 

Lastly, the lapidary tradition perpetuated a belief (originating 
when and where?) that polished green quartz or ‘ plasma,’ if worn 
during religious rites, would conciliate the gods and ensure a good 
shower on the thirsty fields®. A stone resembling water might well 
cause water to fall. 


rw) 


QS 





Fig. 201. 


1 J. E. Harrison in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1908—1909 xv. 322 n. 1, ead. Themis? 
p- 76 ff. fig. 10 (4). 

2 J. P. Droop in the Axx. Brit, Sch. Ath. 1905—1906 xii. 81 ff. fig. 2 6 (=my fig. 201). 

3 Supra i. 512 n. 0. I was there inclined to accept Miss Harrison’s hypothesis. But 
it is undeniably frail. The alleged rattles are perhaps not rattles at all; and, if they are, 
they may represent thunder rather than rain (C. Clemen in the Archzv f. Rel. 1914 xvii. 
157 £.). The shield need not be on the altar; and, if it is, the scene may be one of 
Pallddion-worship, or even of mere hoplolatry (cp. supra ii. 544 ff.). 

+ Supra i. 264 n. 6. 

5 Orph. /ith. 267 ff. (supra i. 357 n. 4) kal yMapuphy xouloas éapdxpoor (Salmasius cj. 
depéxpoor, cp. Plin. naz. hist. 37. 115 Persae aéri similem, quae ob id vocatur aérizusa, 
Dioskor. 5. 159 (160) p. 818 Sprengel Aldos taoms...depitwv, Dionys. fer. 724 hepdecoay 
taocmw, Psell. de lapidum virtutibus p. 17 Bernardus 4 tacmis...€o7« 5€ Tis Kal depoesdys. 
But Aglaias of Byzantion rpés ras dpxouevas broxtces 1g Diibner (in the Didot ed. of the 
Poetae bucolict et didactici Parisiis 1851 p. 97) describes haematite as AlOos elaptjrys, cp. 
schol. Nik. elaplrys Mos (Stephanus hes. Gr. Ling. iii. 196 D)) at nev taomw | iepd res 
pévy, waxdpwv lalvera qrop, | xal of xappaddas vepédais xopésovsw dpotpas: | ide yap 
abxyunpjow dyer rodtv SuBpov dpovpats. Similarly in the epitome entitled ’"Oppéws AcGcKa 
Knpvypwara p. 14t, 15 ff. Abel Ai@os taoms, 6 cal waot mpbdnros. xXphotuos dé Kal otros, ws 
gact, Tais dpovpats mpds etpoplay. adda kal berdv, ws déyouow “HAdqves, €& dvouBplas 
KaTayew éml ras abras Sivara: xai drorpérew éemchnplas, kaOws Kal of Novrol waprupoder and 
in Damigeron de dapidibus 13 p. 173, 19 ff. Abel Lapzs Zaspzs....Perfectus est tantum con- 
_ secratus et caste portatus iste lapis. Imbrium enim est perfector et invocatus imbres facit. 
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iii. Rain-magic in the cult of Zeus. 


Primitive rain-magic was in Greece commonly taken up into the 
cult of Zeus. The epic appellative xephelegeréta implies that already 
in the second millennium B.c. Zeus was conceived as a rain-making 
magician!. And a like inference may be drawn from his constant 
epithet aigéochos*. Indeed, in more than one passage of the Jad 
we can detect a literary reminiscence of the weather-maker’s devices; 
for instance, in Agamemnon’s ominous words— 


The day shall come when holy Ilios, 

Priam, and Priam’s folk (stout spearman he), 
Shall be destroyed, and Zeus the son of Kronos, 
Seated on high, dwelling in light divine, 

Shall shake his darkling azg¢s at them all, 
Wroth for this guile’.— 


or, later, in the poet’s description of the fighting over Patroklos— 


Then Kronos’ son caught up his tasselled azg7s, 
Gleaming, and hid Mount Ide under cloud, 
Lightened and thundered and made quake the ground?. 


Clearly, to shake the aigés is to cause a storm—a thoroughly magical 
procedure, 

If it may be assumed that such poetic phitisesiony was founded 
on cult-usage, the actual rain-maker was probably the priest of Zeus 
impersonating his god. It is tempting to interpret in that sense 
a curious statement in the Aemeid. Virgil, concerned to derive 
Roman antiquities from Greece, is hinting apparently at a supposed 
connexion between the Avx and the Avcades’, when he makes 
Evander say to Aeneas @ propos of the wooded Capitol— 


This grove, this hill with leafy top some god— 
We know not who®—inhabits. My Arcadians 
Believe that they have seen the very Jove 

Oft shake the darkling aegés in his hand 

And call the rain-clouds’. 


1 Supra i. 14 n. 1, iii. 30 ff, 296. 2 Suprai. 14m. 1. 

3 71, 4. 164 ff. Eooerat jyap dr’ dy wor’ ddddy“TAcos tph | cal Wplauos xai dads diipmerlo 
Ipidpoio, | Leds 54 ogt Kpovléns iiguyos, aiép. valwy, | abrds émisceigow épeuvip aiyisa 
wéaor| ri0d dmarns xoréwy. Cp. Z/. 15. 229 f. where Zeus lends his aigés to Apollon and 
says: dda ovy’ év xelpeoor af’ alylda Ovsavbeccay, | 7H (with variant rhv) war’ ériocelor 
popéew Fpwas’ Axatods. 

4 7, 17. 393 ff. kal rr’ dpa Kpovldns &der’ alyléa @voavbecoay | uappapény, “liq be 
Kata vepéeco xdduper, | dorpawas 8 udda peydN exrure, rhy (Zenodotos read yr) dé 
rlvate. 

5 Solin. 1. 1 quam (sc. Romam) Arcades quoniam habitassent in excelsa parte montis, 
derivatum deinceps, ut tutissima urbium arces vocarentur. 

8 Supra i. 711 ff. (Vediovis, the youthful Iupiter). 

7 Verg. Aen. 8. 351 ff. ‘hoc nemus, hunc,’ inquit, ‘frondoso vertice collem, | quis deus 
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Virgil may, of course, be drawing upon sources no longer acces- 
sible to us. And presumably he was familiar with the fact that in 
Arkadia the priest of Zeus Lykazos regularly made rain for his 
neighbours?, Pausanias, speaking of the spring Hagno on Mount 
Lykaion?, says: 

‘If there is a long drought, and the seeds in the earth and the trees are 
withering, the priest of Lycaean Zeus looks to the water and prays; and having 
prayed and offered the sacrifices enjoined by custom, he lets down an oak branch 
to the surface of the spring, but not deep into it; and the water being stirred, 
there rises a mist-like vapour, and in a little the vapour becomes a cloud, and 
gathering other clouds to itself it causes rain to fall on the land of Arcadia3,’ 


It would seem then that on Mount Lykaion the magical practice 
was preceded by a prayer, which—as M. H. Morgan‘ has observed— 


incertum est, habitat deus; Arcades ipsum | credunt se vidisse Iovem, cum saepe 
nigrantem | aegida concuteret dextra nimbosque cieret.’ Serv. ad oc. ‘ipsum credunt se 
vidisse Iovem’ in hoc scilicet nemore. sane ad illud adludit quod primi dicuntur Iovi 
templa [et rem divinam] fecisse—[Aeacus enim primus in Arcadia templum Iovi constituisse 
dicitur}—nec enim longe sunt a Iove Olympico: unde eos dicit Iovem vidisse, et quod ipsi 
sunt mpooédnvor, ut [ait] Statius ‘Arcades astris lunaque priores’ (Stat. Zed. 4. 275): 
licet dicat Sallustius Cretenses primos invenisse religionem, unde apud eos natus fingitur 
Iuppiter (Sall. 4¢s7, 3. 60 Dietsch, 63 Kritz. Cp. Myth. Vat. 3. 3- 9)- 

J. Escher-Birkli in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 842 comments: ‘Arkadische 
Siedler an der Kiiste Latiums gehéren immerhin in den Bereich der Méglichkeit,’ cp. 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 196, 202 f. But H. Last in The Cambridge Ancient History 
Cambridge 1928 vii. 364 f. and H. J. Rose 4 Hanabook of Greek Mythology London 1928 
p- 3t1 rightly recognise that the whole story of Evander on Italian soil is a piece of 
pseudo-mythology based on misleading etymologies (Palatinus = Pallanteion, Lupercalia= 
Lykaia, etc.). 

1 Supra i. 65, 76f., 87. 

2 On the identification of this spring see Frazer Pausanias iv. 383 and Bolte in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 2210. It is now known as Kopires—a name given to small stone, 
or more often wooden, troughs, through one of which the water at present runs. The 
inhabitants of the district declare that here there was once a regular river (vepd rorduc), 
but that, when the son of Hellenopoula was drowned in it, they dammed it up with twelve 
woolly fleeces and twelve caldrons, each caldron having forty handles. When in 1903 
K. Kourouniotes was digging beside the spring, they believed that the water would burst 
out again. He found near by the ruins of a large ancient cistern (E@. ’Apx. 1904 p. 152). 
Perhaps we have here a lingering belief in the water-magic of the sacred spring. 

3 Paus. 8. 38. 4 trans. Sir J. G. Frazer. 

4 M. H. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Rain-Gods and Rain-Charms’ in the Transactions 
and Proceedings of the American Phtlological Association 1901 xxxii. 95: ‘The prayer, 
though offered by the priest of Zeus, was obviously offered not to Zeus, but to Hagno, the 
nymph of the spring (rpocevtduevos és rd BSwp). The sacrifice (kai @¥eas) may have been 
offered to Zeus, but Pausanias gives us no information on this point.’ 

When Diotima as priestess of Zeus Lykazos (supra ii. 1167) postponed the plague at 
Athens for a decade by means of prayer (schol. Aristeid. p. 468, 15 ff. Dindorf 4 6é 
Acorlua tépeca yéyore rot Avuxalov Aids rot ev Apxadig. airy 6é, wedrovons THs vdcov, 7s 
Oouxvéléns péuyyrat, émisxhmrev rots ’A@nvalos, evtapévn exwduoev abrhy eloedOety (so cod. 
B. éred@eiv cod. D.) emi déxa éry), she must be assumed to have prayed to her namesake 
deity. See further T. Zielinski in the 4rchiv f, Rel. 1906 ix. 43. 
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was apparently directed to that old-world ea the sacred 
spring. 

Similarly in Thessaly magic was eked out by prayer. When the 
men of Krannon in time of drought shook their bronze car, they 
likewise ‘prayed the god for rain#.’ And ‘the god’ concerned was 
almost certainly Zeus. 
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Fig. 202. 


3 Theopomp. frag. 85 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 292 Miiller) =frag. 267 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 393 
Jacoby) ag. Antig. Karyst. hést. mir. 15 év 6¢ Kpdvvanr ris Oerradlas v0 gacly udvov elvac 
kbpaxas’ dd kal él rOv rpokenay (so A. E. von Locella for rpotévwr) rév dvaypagopévuy rd 
Tapdonuov Tis wédews (xabarep éoriv EOtwov wae rporraparibévac) broypagovrat Sto xépaxes 
eg’ duattov xarxob, dua 7d ndérore whelovs ToUTwy WPOa. H de apata mpormapaxerrar dad 
rotavrny alrlay—itvov yap tows dv xal roiro gavely—- torw atrois<duata (ns. 
F. Jacoby) > dvaxetuevy xadkG, Yu bray abxpods 7 celovres bdwp airodvrat rdv Gedy, al pace 
ylvecOas. rovrou dé re ldusrepov (F. J. Bast cj. idtalrepov) 6 Oedwouros héyer: pyolv yap 
€ws rovrov dtarplBew atrovs év rp (so F. Jacoby for 7@) Kpavywi ws dv rods veorrods 
éxveorredawow, Toro dé wowncavras rods uev veorrovs Karadelrew, abrovs 5¢ dariévat (so 
C. Miller for dveéva). Cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. Kpavwv. Supra ii. 831 ff. figs. 788—792, 
iii. 296 f. 
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Other cults that gave the sanction of religion to the rites of rain- 
magic were the worship of Zeus A&taZos on Mount Pelion in Thessaly 
and the worship of Zeus Pol/zeds on the Akropolis at Athens. The 
ritual of the former presupposed a procession of rain-makers clad in 
sheep-skins by way of copying the clouds. The ritual of the latter 
included the significant action of the Hydrophdrvot, who poured water 
over axe and knife at the Dipolieia?. 

The vitality of such usages is amazing. I conclude with an 
instructive example noted by Sir A. J. Evans? in the Balkans: 


‘ Ibrahimovee itself is a small Bulgarian village, but it contains a monument of 
antiquity, interesting in itself, and of greater interest in its connexion with a local 
cult which has at least all the superficial appearance of being a direct inheritance 
from Roman times. Lying on its back on the village green was a large block, 
which proved on examination to be a Roman altar, erected to Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, by an Adile of a Colonia, of which we lear no more than that its 
name began with CO..., who was also Duumvir of the Colony of Scupi. 

‘To my astonishment, | learnt that this monument of Roman municipal piety 
towards the “cloud-compeller” is still the object of an extraordinary local cult. 
I was informed by one of the inhabitants that in time of drought the whole of 
the villagers, both Christian and Mahometan, with a local Bey at their head, go 
together to the stone, and, having restored it to its upright position, pour liba- 
tions of wine over the top, praying the while for rain. The language of the 
villagers is at present a Slavonic dialect, and the name of Jove was as unknown 
to them as the inscription on the stone was unintelligible. Nevertheless, it was 
difficult not to believe that in this remote Illyrian nook some local tradition of 
the cult of Jupiter Pluvius had survived all historic changes.’ 


(b) Prayers to Zeus for rain. 


Marcus Aurelius‘ has preserved the Athenian equivalent of our 
prayer ‘In the time of Dearth and Famine.’ It runs as follows: 


Rain, rain, dear Zeus, 
On Athens’ tilth and Athens’ plains‘, 


1 Supra pp. 31 f., 68 f. 2 Infra pp. 583, 603 ff. 

3 Sir A. J. Evans in Archaeologia 1885 xlix. 1. 104 f. fig. 48 (=my fig. 202), 2d. 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 19 n. 44. 

4 Marc. Ant. comment. 5.7 ebyh AOnvalwy- “Toor, Scov, & pide Led, xara THs dpovpas 
Ths’ AOnvatuv cal rov wedlwv. ATot od def ebyecGat, H obTws, dwAGs Kal édevGepws. On the 
rhythmical arrangement of the prayer see T. Bergk Poetae lyric? Graeci* Lipsiae 1882 
iil. 684, E. Norden Die antike Kunstprosa Leipzig 1898 i. 46. Bergk foc. cit. cj. xara rhs 
dpotpas Tis ’A@nvalwy xal rév Medialwy. J. M. Edmonds Lyra Graeca London 1927 iii. 
516 prints Kara, rijs dpovpas ris "AOnvav | cal<xarda> ris ledidv (=Tledtéwy, cp. Mecpards). 

The address & ¢i\e Ze is appropriate to a simple, not to say primitive, prayer (supra 
ii. 1167. Cp. also Strattis Bolmooa frag. 2 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 781 Meineke) af. Poll. 9. 
123 f. 0’ pdcos pev welGerat rots masdlots | ray Néywou ‘*éex’, & PIN Hae” = Zonar, lex. 
s.v. &éxew and Aristoph. Nico frag. 4 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1110 Meineke) af. Souid. s.v. 
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A parallel to this was published by A. Korte?, Near 7schukur- 
hissar, a village in Phrygia, he found an inscribed marble s¢é/e now 
used as the doorstep of a house. The inscription (fig. 203), so far as 
it can be restored, gives us three or four passable hexameters and is 
dated in the consulship of Salvius Iulianus and Calpurnianus (szc) 
Piso, that is, in 175 A.D. We may render it: 


Wet thou the ground 
That with thick crops and corn it may abound. 
Zeus Kronos’ son, thus Metreodoros prays 
And victims fair before thine altar slays. 


MS NK AP TOG 1S BPs Hi 
Mi MLZ T AXYES SITE OHAHT HLH X 
HM PAWATPEOANPOZEF NAITOMAIKPO 
ILAAZEYAMOIT EOIZBNAQOISINETIHP 
PATAOYMATAPEZNN 


ZAABINIOYAIANNKAIKA 
ATTOYPNIANQATIEIZANIY 


TAT OVE 
Fig. 203. 


Alkiphron, a later contemporary of Lucian?, pens a graphic little 
sketch of an Attic village distressed by lack of rain. His description 
takes the form of a letter from Thalliskos to Petraios: 


‘The drought is now on. Not a cloud above the horizon. What we want is 
a real downpour; for the absolute dryness of the soil shows the fields to be 
suffering from thirst.. It would seem that our sacrifices to the Rain-god have 
been addressed in vain to deaf ears. And yet all the inhabitants of our village 
fairly vied with each other in their offerings. We contributed, according to our 
ability or our abundance, one man a ram, another a he-goat, a third a boar. The 
poor man brought a cake, the poorer still a pinch of frankincense. Nobody could 
manage a bull, since we who occupy the thin-soiled part of Attike are not well 
off for cattle. However, the money we spent has done us no good. It looks as 


éééxew Tov Gov and Eustath. iz //. p. 881, 42 ff. \étes Apa | dowep ra wardt’ ‘tke’, 
@iN Fee.” Athen. 619 B 7 8 els "Awd\dava GSH Piryduds, ws Tedéordda (frag. 2 Bergk 4) 
taptornow. In Aristoph. vesp. 88 giAndcaorHs there is of course a sly reference to Philo- 
kleon’s second childhood). 

1 A. Korte in the Ath. Mitth. 1900 xxv. 421f. no. 33 [Bpéxe yaitjay, | xapw& [8ar]ws 
Bpl[@n xat ev} craxtecor reb4dn. | a[abr]é [oe] Mytpeddwpos eye Airouat, Kpoly]ida Zed, | 
audi reots Bwyotow éxtppara Gipara p&fwv. TadPlw "lovAavd xal KadwovprarvG Ueiowre 
bwdrots (a would-be ablative absolute on the analogy of the Latin formula). 

2 W, Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1924 ii. 2. 826. 
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though Zeus has turned his attention to foreigners and is neglecting the folk at 
home?’ 

Of course the god that could send the rain was also the god that 
could stop the rain. An epigram by Asklepiades of Samos (s. iii B.C.) 
tells how a lover, wet to the skin at his loved one’s door, appealed 
to Zeus for a cessation of the deluge”, 


(c) The relation of rain to Zeus. 
Apart from general phrases such as ‘Zeus rains3, ‘Zeus drizzles4, 


2 Alkiphr. epist. 3. 35 abyuds 7a viv- obdapmod védos iwrép yijs atperat. det 5€ éropSplas: 
Supiv yap ras dpovpas 7d xardinpov ris BwAou Selxvucr. pdrasa nut, ws éorxe, xal dvnxoa 
réOurac re ‘Teri. xalroe ye é& dulddAns éxadNepjoauer mdvres of Tis Kwuns olxropes, Kal 
ws Exacros Suvdpews } mweprovaias elye cuverconvéyxaper, 6 pev xptdv, 6 dé rpd-yor, 6 5é Kdapor, 
6 wévys wémavov, 6 5é rc wevéorepos MBarwrod xévdpous Tabpov 5é oddeis, ob yap evropia 
Booknpdrov hiv thy Nerrbyew THs’ Arrixfs karotxodow. GAN’ obdér dpedos THY Sararynudrwr * 
Zocxe yap mpos érépors EOveow 6 Leds wv rav ryde dpedeiv. 

2 Anth. Pal. 5. 166. 5 f. (Asklepiades) rpde (J. F. Diibner cj. rg d¢ H. Stadtmiiller 
cj. mardi) rocadr’ éBbnoa BeBpeyuévos: ‘dxpe rlvos, Led; | Zel pire, olyncov- xabrods épay 
gpades.’ Supra ii, 1167 n. 4. Cp. Anth. Pal. 7. 533. 1 (Dionysios of Andros) cal Ad xal 
Bpouly we didBpoxov ob péy’ ddcoGeiv, where ‘Zeus’ means rain and ‘Bromios’ wine. 

3 72, 12. 25 f. (supra ii. 1 n. 4), Od. 14. 457 f. De & Apa Zeds | wdvvvyxos, Hes. 0.4. 
41g f. (supra ii. 1 n. 4), 488 f. rHuos Zeds vor rpirwy quate pnd? darodfyot, | wir’ dp’ 
brepBdddwy Bods drdhv wht’ drodelrwv, Alkai. frag. 34. 1 Bergk*, 157. 1 Edmonds, go. 1 
Diehl te: (A. Hecker cj. vige, J. M. Edmonds cj. vever) uev 6 Zevs ap. Athen. 430 4, 
Theogn. 25 f. obdé yap 6 Zeds | 066’ Buw mdvreca’ dvidver obr’ dvéxwv (quoted by Apostol. 
4. 14 d, cp. E. Legrand—J. Chamonard in the Bul?. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 286 f. no. 
89 = Monumenta Asiae Minoris antiqua iv. 14 f. no. 49 (c) a round pillar of white marble 
at Adi Hisar near Synnada recording, in letters of s. iii A.D., the dedication of a statue 
of Kynegia, wife of Gera(i)os, who had transferred to the temple of Néos ‘Hpaxd#s an 
alerés, reconstructed by her husband, to serve as a protection against rain: 4 ff, Kai 
a[l]erdv | edwphoaro w6At 76 more kiuevoy eloa Tépaos, viv 3 | els véow Fyarye ‘Hpaxddny Ards 
Bovros (would-be hexameters!), Liban. afo/. Socr. 78 (v. 57, 1 ff. Foerster) ddd& roo Atds 
obx Yorros al rddw ew rod perplov Bodyer ws ddtxovpevor kal ri movwy Sixaos ay jv wepl 
Thy yiv Aéyouev. Kal rabras ras Karryoplas odx yvder Oéoyris 6 Meyapeds. x.7.d.), and 
perhaps Menand. frag. zncert. 306 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 299 Meineke) ag. Non. Marc. 
Pp- 387, 40 f. (but see sara ii. 3 n. 2). 

Cp. Aristoph. mb. 1278 ff. xdrevré vuv, | wérepa voulges xawdy del rov Ala | dew tdwp 
éxdoror, } Tov yAtov | EAxew xarwOer radTd Tod0’ Bdwp wédw; Silenos of Chios (on whom 
see F, Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii a. 56) frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 100 n.* 
Miller, Frag. gr. Hist. i. 211 f. Jacoby) ap. schol. E. M. T. Od. 1. 75 DeAnvos 5e 6 Xios 
év devrépy Mudikav ‘Ioropiiv—tore 5¢ Sto BiPAla—Avtixrecdy got rhv "Odvocdws untépa 
éyxdpova ddedoucay rapa 7d Nijpirov, drep éorl rijs LOdKns Spos, doavTos odd To Atds br’ 
dywrlas cat PbBov kararecotoay Tov ’Odvocdéa admorekeiv, kal dia Tolro ravrys Tis dvopaclas 
Tuxeiv, eredh xara riv dddv toev 6 Zeds (a story repeated by Tzetz. zw Lyk. A/. 786, 
Eustath. ¢2 Od. p. 1871, 21 ff., Eudok. viol. 61, 727, and 918, Natalis Comes myth. 9. 1 
(p- 934 ed. Parisiis 1605), cp. schol. Vind. 56 Od. 1. 21), Paus. 1. 24. 3 @ors dé xal T's 
dyadya ixerevotons baal of rv Ala, elre abrots éuBpou Sefioay ’AGnvalas, elre xal rots Tacw 
“EAAnot cupPas abyuds (supra ii. 21 2. 4)- 

4 Philostr. v. Afoll. 4. 45 p- 164 Kayser (Apollonios recalls 2 Roman gir! to life) cai 
etre omivOfpa Tis Puy fs evpev ev abrg, ds éhedjOer rods OeparrevovTas—aAkyerat yap, ws wexdtor 
hev 6 Zebs, ) O€ drulfor dxd rod mpoodrov—er’ dreoByxviay Thy puxhy dvéOarwé re Kai 
dvédaBev, &ppyros 7 Karddnyis rovrou yéyover odx enol pévip, AAG Kai Tols Taparuyotow, 
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‘the shower of Zeus!) ‘water from Zeus?’ etc. there is good evidence 
to prove that the Greeks of the historical period regarded rain as 
essentially connected with this god. Philosophers and grammarians 
even made a misguided attempt to derive his name in its dialect 
form Deds* from the verb dedein, ‘to moisten,” because he moistened 
the ground with his rain or gave living creatures the dampness 
without which none could live*. 


1 Adds buBpos: Z7. 8. Qt, 11. 493, 12. 286 (of snow), Od. 9. 111, 358, Hes. o.d. 626, 
676, Pind. Zsthm. 5. 49 (of hail), Aristoph. raz. 246, Theokr. 17. 78, Nonn. Dion. 3. 215, 
42. 292, 47. §91. Cp, Liban. monod. de templ. Apoll. Daphn. 9 (iv. 318, 2 ff. Foerster) 
GAN’ ode 6 Zebs SuBpwrv jvias exwv twp ddfxey exit riv Odbya Kal radra Avddy more 
Bactret Svotruxfjoavre oBéoas wupdv; copied by his pupil Io. Chrys. ix S. Babylam, c. 
Lulianum, et c. gentiles 20 (xlix. 564 f. Migne). 

2 Hat. 2. 13 ef wh eOedjoe og ew 6 Beds GAN’ abyu@ SaxpicGar, Ayu@ ol "EAnves 
alpePjaovrars ob yap 54 oi éore Bdaros obdeuia GAdy arrooTpopy Gre wh éx Too Ards podvor, 
Plat. degg. 761 A ray éx Auds bddrwv, 844A 7a éx Ards lovra...vdwara, Critias 111 C 7d Kar’ 
évaurév tdwp éxapmrotro éx Acés, Theophr. Arst. pi, 2. 6. § éwegnret dé wGddNov 7d vauariatoy 
USwp 7d éx Too Acés, 7. 5.2 dyad dé ra éx Ards (sc. Viara), 8. 7. 3 TA vawariata cuppéepew 
wadAov adrots rHy ex Ards, caus. Pl. 1. 19. 5 ywoudvew bddruw ex Ards, 2. 6. 1 emt rOv éx 
Avs bédruv, 3. 8. 3 did Ti omdvnv Tv éx Adds (sc. VddTwr), 3-9. 5 uy exvywoudvwr TOY 
éx Atds (sc. Uddrwv), Ap. Rhod. 2. 1120 f. ro 6€ upto éx Ards Wowp | AiEer dw? Hedi, Plout. 
quaestt, nat. 2 dpa ody xotpdy dare ro ex Atos Ydwp Kal depdes, cal mvedpare peueyyuevov 
ddnyetral re kal dvaméumeras Taxéws els rd Qurdv bd NewTéryTOS ; 

3 Supra ii. 344 n.0. Cp. F. H. M. Blaydes on Aristoph. 4ck. git trrw Aeds. 

4 Cornut. ¢heol, 2 p. 3, tof. Lang mapa 5é riot cat Aeds Aé-yerat, rdxa dard Tod Sevew 
Thy viv } perabddvat rois fGor Lwrixhs (swuaricfs codd. X. L.) lxuddos, et. mag. p. 409, 
2f. } wapa 7d dedw 7d Bpéxw, Sedow, Acbs xai Leds- dérvos yap 6 Beds (alrios yap verod 
cod. V.), Eustath. 7 Z/. p. 153, 34f. dedw 7d Bpéxw Aeds xai Zeds 6 dp. On the summit 
of Mt Tmolos was a place called Tovai Ads “Yerfou and later Aevovov, whence K. Tiimpel 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 281 inferred the existence of an appellative Aevovos= 
‘Yérios; but see supra ii. 957 n. 2. 

The notion that the name of Zeus implies moisture has been revived in modern times. 
I possess the abstract of a paper written by Prof. T. G. Tucker of Melbourne and dated 
June 3, 1912, but not—so far as I know—published, in which the following propositions 
were advanced. Religion begins with the obtaining of food and drink. Where there is 
insufficient moisture, there is not enough to eat. Hence the earliest religious efforts of 
Mediterranean man aimed at rain-making, or rather water-getting. His umina were 
practically all concerned with human maintenance—the Earth-mother and her cognates 
with the food-supply, the rest with the water-supply. *jéus in particular was the 
‘Moistener,’ the ‘ Wetter,’ not the ‘Shiner’ [supva i. 1 ff., 14 ff., 776], cp. defepds 
‘wet,’ dfaivw ‘I moisten.’ Thus Ilav-diwy is the equivalent of IIdv-dpocos; the festivals 
Ata, Ildvéta, Acdova, Aurddca all involved rain-making ceremonies (as did the ‘forjpia, 
from *tarjp=*b5-r#p, ‘tain-maker,’ in spite of Athen. 95 F—96 dr: 3° dvrws ’“Agpodlry 
bs Overar waprupet KadXiwaxos (frag. too no. 1 Schneider) 4 Znvdédoros év ioropixots brro- 
pwijpao (frag. 2 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 183 Jacoby)) ypdgwv dde- “’Apyetor ’Adpodiry ty 
Obovct, Kal % éoprh Kadetras “Lorhpia”); and /#(f)piter (Diespiter) stands beside the 

fountain-goddess Jiéturna (Diuturna [Latte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1349])- 
Various cult-epithets of Zeus are cited in support of this interpretation, not only"OuBpios, 
“Yérwos, "Ixpaios, but also Ndwos (cp. vaua [supra i. 369 n- 2, ii. 351 n. 0, 869 n. oO), 
Tlavougaios (‘of the Voice’ [supra ii. 1097 n. 2, 1211], but originally ‘of the Rain.’ The 
composite root *enedh- has for Ablaut-grades *xebh-, *ombh-, *mbh- in védos, duparss, 
appés. The dudarés was a ‘rain-gathering’ stone, cp. 5u8pos), ’Odvpmios (“OAvsrs meant 
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But, though rain was always referred to Zeus}, its exact relation- 
ship to him was variously conceived. 


‘Cloud-collector,’ so that vegednyepéra Zeds in a sense was the mountain—just as the 
Mexican rain-god Tlaloc was also Mt Popocatepet]. The Mysian flute-player Olympos 
[P. Weizsaicker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 860 ff.] whistled for the wind. A Cretan 
Olympos was ‘teacher’ of Zeus [Ptol. Hephaist. 2f. Phot. did/. p. 147 b 38f. Bekker] in 
control of the rain-power. On this showing 74 ’OAdymia would be ceremonies of cloud- 
gathering), Marzdxrns (not ‘Raging’ [Plout. de cohid. iva g 5d xal Tov Oedv Tov Baothéa 
MeXxuov, ‘A@nvato: dé Marudryy, oluat, xadodac 7d dé xodaorixoy epvGdes cat Sarpovixdy, 
od Getov 5€ obdé ’Ohpriov, Harpokr. s.v. Matpaxrnpidy:...dvopacras € do Acds Matydxrov. 
Matpdrys & éoriv 6 évOovowdsdns Kal rapaxrixés, ws @yot Avorpaxidys (Avotdyns cod. Ven.) 
(Lysimachos of Alexandreia frag. 22 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 341 Miiller)) év 7@ wepi ray 
"Annet Myvay- apxiv 52 KapBdvovros rod yetpdvos ev robTw T@e uyvi 6 a&hp rapdrreras Kal 
peraBoriy toxec=Souid. s.v. Mamaxrnpidv. Adter Phot. lex. s.v. Mamaxrypiav’... 
dvopda On 5¢ dro rijs patudtews THs wepl ray dumedov: paydtavres yap, & dorw dpunoartes, 
érptynoav duredov Kat olvoy éxolyooy. H.W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2242f. notes 
that the ‘Raging’ god might be appeased (Hesych. Ma:udarns: MecAixuos, Ka@dpotos) and 
cp. Corp. inser. Att. iii. 1 no. 77, 12 ff. cited szepra i. 176 n. 2], but ‘Giving Increase.’ 
The root *maé- meant ‘enlargement’ (uaxpés), ‘increase,’ ‘benefit,’ ‘blessing’ (udxapes 
Geoi=dwripes Edwv, cp. macte esto). The reduplication is of a common type (daddéd\rAw 
etc.). Zeus Maudxrys was probably developed from human *yamaxrijpes, whose rain- 
making rites *uacuaxrjpia gave their name to the month Mapaxrypudy. With this *mak- 
goes @apuaxol for *pap?-yax-ol, ‘promoters of bearing (or produce),’ cp. Peprepédvera, 
The by-form *magh is found in pnxavt [Zeus Mnyaveds: supra ii. 1144 n. 2, infra 
§ 9 (h) i], AZaiuzs the month of increase, Iupiter Maius [Macrob. Sat, 1. 12. 17 sunt qui 
hunc mensem ad nostros fastos a Tusculanis transisse commemorent, apud quos nunc 
quoque vocatur deus Maius qui est Iuppiter, a magnitudine scilicet ac maiestate dictus. 
See further Link in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xiv. 613 f.], etc.), Padaxpds (Zeus badaxpds 
[supra ii. 875 n. 2, 1226] or rather PdéAaxpos was god ‘of the Swelling Tips’ on plants, 
fruit-trees, oaks, and beeches. The compound ¢ad- + dxpos has for its first element the 
panr- (*bhal- *bhl-) of padns, Paddés (the ‘growth-making,’ a magic instrument), etc., as 
in the case of Hermes SaddvOns [Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 1606 Avoucd#s Navkddous | 
[‘E]puet Padavde? dvéOqxev, where however the god’s epithet may be PadavGets, an ethnic 
from Mt Phalanthon in Arkadia: see O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2237], who 
makes the flower or bloom of things to grow, ep. Hesych. ’Epi@iddov (A. Meineke cj. 
*Epiduddov)* tov "ArédAdwva kal rov ‘Epuf), Aadiarios (If this title of Zeus [sepra ii. 899 
n. I, 904 n. 1] had anything to do with Aagddacew, ‘to devour,’ it meant ‘who enables 
men to gorge,’ not ‘who gorges himself’; but the connexion is somewhat doubtful). It is 
contended also that Nixy (later Nelxy [but this is merely a Byzantine mis-spelling]), the 
attribute of Zeus, meant ‘ Bearing’ or ‘Winning’—originally what the season ‘brings’ or 
‘bears’ for you, what you ‘win’ or ‘carry off’ in the way of produce,—being thus in form 
akin to évetkas [Boisacq Dict. dtym. de la Langue Gr. p. 251 notes that the root evee- had 
reduced forms e/&- and nek-, cp. Walde Lat. ety. Worterb2 p. 306f. s.v. ‘nanciscor’] 
and in sense comparable with Fors, Fortuna (fero) [supra i. 272]. 

Prof. Tucker’s reading of Greek religion is simple and so far attractive. But the 
etymologies on which he relies vary in value from the certain (e.g. “OuBpcos) or highly 
probable (¢.g. Nd«os) to the highly improbable (e.g. éu@aNés) or impossible (e.g. “OAuj7r0s), 
and J doubt whether any tenable position can be constructed out of such miscellaneous 
materials. 

1 Fg. Eur. Tro. 78f. (cited supra ii. 1 n. 6), Hdt. 2. 13 wudduevos yap (sc. of Atyirri) 
ds tera waoa % xMpy TSv “EdAjvav, add’ ob rorapolcr Apderat xard wtp } operépy, Epacay 
"“EAAnvas Wevodévras xoré edwidos peydAns KaxGs wewhoev. 1d dé Eros Toto E0é\e éyew 
ds, el why COeMjoet age Yew 6 Beds GAN abyu@ StaxpGobar, AP ol “EAAnves aipeOjoorra: 


Cc. Wi 21 
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Matron, a parodist of Homer in the days of Alexander the 
Great}, dubbed it ‘the child of Zeus?’ 
Orphic writers spoke of it as ‘the tears of Zeus’ Ovid’s story 


od yap 54 oft éore Saros oddeula AAAy drrogTpopy Ste wh Ex Tod Ards podvoy, Isokr. Bus. 13 
Tov yap OuBpwr Kal Tdv adypdv Tots wev Addo 6 Zeds raylas dorly, éxelywv 5 Exacros 
(se. Trav Aiyurrlav) dudorépwv rovrwy atrds abr@ xiptos xadésrnxev, Theophr, char. 18 
Jebb xai ef roujocer 6 Leds twp ra év 7H yi BeATiw EcecOat, 22 Jebb xal 7G Ail dyavaxrelv, 
od didrt ob Ber, GNAG Sedre Vorepov. See further M. H. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Rain- 
Gods and Rain-Charms’ in the 7ransactions and Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association 1901 xxxii. 83 ff. 

In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 175 and in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 267 I drew attention to 
the remarkable term {voy bdwp used for ‘rain-water’ in the magical papyri (C. Wessely 
Griechische Zauberpapyrus von Paris und London Wien 1888 p. 26 pap. Par. 222 ff. = 
K. Preisendanz Papyri Graccae magicae Leipzig—Berlin 1928 i. 78 no. 4, 222 ff. a lecano- 
mantic prescription oxéyis* érecddv wore Bovder | cxéyaoGar wept mpaypdTwr, haBow dryyos 
xaArKobv, | } Aexdyny 4 piddyy, olay ev BoUrAY, Bare Vdwp | —edv puev rods érovpavlous Geods 
KAgtn, Fiveov, | day dé rovs émvyelous, Baddoawor, dav dé “Octpw 4 rdv | Zdparw, wordmov, 
éay de véxvas, wyyaiov—xaté|xwv emt rots yovacr oxebos, értBahow Erarov dupdlxwov kal ov 
ards émcximrwv év TE oxeder eye Tov | AOyov Tov Lroxeluevoy Kai mpockadod, dv Bode 
Oedv, | kal érepura, wept ob Oéders, xal drroKpihoeral cor | Kai épel cou wepi wavTwr. K.T-d.; 
C. Wessely Neue griechische Zauberpapyri Wien 1893 p. 41 pap. Lond. 629 f. (F. G. 
Kenyon Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 83 ff. no. 121 omits the 
fragment) oxedN [o]yada y powrskos oota ¥ vixodac” | kat apr’ ayufar]a y Kae (nviov vdaros 
kat x... in a list of magical ingredients). H. van Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium 
et dialecticum® Lugduni Batavorum 1910 p. 628 says rightly ‘{yviov (= dior, ie. 8uBpcor) 
Bdwp,’ but would have done better to print ‘Zajyvoy tdwp’ with a capital letter as Dr H. 
Stuart Jones prints it in the latest edition of Liddell and Scott. The choice of the new 
form Zjvtov in preference to the older and better-established Avo» [supra i. 3 f£.] probably 
implies the usual attempt to connect Zevs, Zfva, etc. with (Hv [supra i. 11 n. 5, 28 n. 8, 
ii. 259 n. 0, 855 n. 2). Rain as the seminal fluid of the sky-god was indeed agua viva 
(M. Ninck Die Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten Leipzig 1921 p. 25 ff. 
See also S. Eitrem Offerritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rimer (Videnskapssels- 
hapets Skrifter. 1. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1914 No. i) Kristiania 1915 p. 115). Zomov sdwp 
would have the further merit of rounding off fitly a hexameter verse. 

1 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 204, E. Diehl 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xiv. 2298 ff. 

2 Matron frag. 2. 3 f. (Corpusc. poes. ep. Gr. ludib. i. gt Brandt) ap. Athen. 64¢ 
BodrBivas 6’, at Znvds “Odrvpmlou elaty doidol (G. Kaibel cj. yeréOAy or veosaol, U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff cj. é6w67. But A. Ludwich with more probability reads docd%, 
which C. B. Gulick renders ‘theme of Olympian Zeus’s song’), | as év xépow Opépe Atds 
wats domeros ouBpos, | x.7.4. Cp. Eustath. iz Z/. p. 1053, 10 ff., who after quoting the 
same passage from Matron continues év rovrois yap Atds uldv roy verdv elmiby ouvrene? Te és 
TO voely worapov Auwer® rov é& berot, dv Leds dnp Soxet yeyvav. Eustathios appears to be 
hinting at an etymological connexion between vez7és and vids. 

3 Clem. Al. s¢vom. 5. 8 p. 360, 10 ff. Stahlin ody! xal ’Eweyévys (a grammarian of the 
Alexandrine age, on whom see L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 64 f.) &v rp 
wept ris Oppéws worjoews 7a ldidtovra wap’ ’Oppet éxribéuevds drat...“ ddxpva Acds”’ rdv 
SuBpov Sydoiv, x.7.d.; = Orph. frag. 253 Abel, 33 Kern. Similarly the Pythagoreans called 
the sea Kpévov Sdxpvoy (Aristot. frag. 191 Rose (196 Rose*) af. Porph. v. Pyth. 41, 
Plout. de Zs. ef Os. 32, Clem. Al. strom, 5. 8 p. 360, 20 f. Stalin) : supra ii. 557 n. 1. 

The Esthonians speak of a ‘ ‘* Wind mother,” who ‘‘ weeps” when the rain falls during 
a storm, and “dances” in whirlwinds’ (U. Holmberg /izno-Ugric Mythology Boston 
1927 p. 232). 
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that the Kouretes sprang from a heavy rain-shower? is paralleled 
by the anonymous statement that they sprang from the tears of 
Zeus?, And Herakleitos the Stoic (s. i A.D,?8) interprets the blood- 
rain sent by Zeus in the /@ad‘ to portend the death of Sarpedon® 
as the tears, not indeed of Zeus, but of the az##ér*’—which amounts 
to the same thing’. 

Artists of Roman date represent rain as falling in large gouts or 
drops from the hand of Zeus. A bronze coin of Ephesos, issued by 
Antoninus Pius, shows Zeus enthroned on Mount Koressos, with a 
thunderbolt held in his left hand and a shower descending from his 
right upon the recumbent figure of Mount Peion®. To the example 





in the British Museum (supra i. 134 fig. 100) must be added others 
in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris (fig. 204)® and in the Lébbecke 
(fig. 205)" and Gréau (fig. 206)" collections—all apparently from the 
same dies. Again, an engraved chalcedony of the Graeco-Roman 


1 Ov. met. 4. 281 ff. te quoque, nunc adamas, quondam fidissime parvo, | Celmi, Iovi 


largoque satos Curetas ab imbri | ... | praetereo. The section is discussed by W. Vollgraff 
Nikander und Ovid Groningen 1909 i. 141. See also O, Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii, 1598. 


2 Schol. Plat. symp. 960 b 26 ff. dd r&v KopuBdvruwy, of kai rpopets kal pidaxes Kal 
biddoKaroe rod Ards elvat pvOodoyobvra. rues &€ rods avrovs Trois Kovpnow ecivar pacty. 
elvar 5¢ kal rijs ‘Péas dwadots, dd Tay Tot Avs daxpiwy yeyernuevous* dv dpiOuov ol wey 
6’, of 8 4’ Adyouow. Cp. schol. R. Aristoph. vesp. 8 rerderh 5é ris Hv Tay KopvBdvtwr. 
Enon Se Sri dd Trav daxpiwy roo Aws éyévovro, mdvres S€ duoroyotcr ris “Péas uév dradovs 
avrovds yeyovévar, pUAaKas 5¢ Tob Acds. . 

3 C. Reinhardt in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Ene. viii. 508. 

4 71. 16. 458 ff. 5 Infra p. 478- 

® Herakleitos the Stoic guaest. Hom. p. 64, 1 ff. Soc. Philol. Bonn. rofrov 54 rdv 
périov bu8pov addapyopixas elev alO€pos Sdxpua, Ards yey of—dxdavoros ydp—, éx 5¢ rdv 
brepdvw Térwy worepet Ophvors weneyuévou Karapparyévros eroi. 

7 Supra i. 27 ff. 8 Supra i. 134, ii. 962 n. 2. 

® O. Benndorf Forschungen in Ephesos Wien 1906 i. 56 fig. 184 (= my fig. 204). 

10 A, Lébbecke in the Zeitschr. f. Num. 1890 xvii. 10 no. 2 pl. 1, 17 (= my fig. 205), 
O. Benndorf of. cit. i. 56 fig. 182. 

41 H.Cohen Description des médatlles grecques de M, 7. Gréau Paris 1867 no. 1767 pl. 4, 
O. Benndorf of. cit. i. 56 fig. 18d (= my fig. 206). 
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period, formerly in the Castellani collection and now in the British 
Museum (fig. 207)!, has Zeus in a car drawn by a pair of eagles. 
His left hand holds one of the reins, his right lets fall a shower of 
drops. Above and below are Sagittarius and Pisces, which—as 
H. B. Walters? observes—stand for two of the rainy winter months. 
The god so figured would presumably have been called Jupiter 
Pluvius® or Pluvialis* by the Romans, No other certain representa- 





Fig. 207. Fig. 208. 


tion of him is known, But it is probably he who appears on the 
column of Marcus Aurelius in connexion with the campaign against 
the Quadi® (174 A.D.). 

For our knowledge of that famous episode we are mainly 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems p. 92 no. 591, 26.” p. 144 no. 1267 pl. 18. See also O. Keller 
Thiere des classischen Alterthums in culturgeschichtlicher Beziehung Innsbruck 1887 
p. 275 ‘wo Zeus mit zwei Adlern fahrt®”? wie der Jehova des Psalmisten, der im Wetter- 
sturm mit Keruben (Greifengespann) einherfahrt *7# [973 Psalm 18, 11]’ with p. 452 n. 372- 
My fig. 207 (scale 2) is from a cast kindly supplied by Mr H. B. Walters. 

° Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 144. 

3 Tib. 1. 7. 25 f. te (se. Father Nile) propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, | arida 
nec Pluvio supplicat herba Iovi. The last five words are cited, but wrongly attributed to 
Ovid, by Sen. mat. quaestt. 4. 2.2. Stat. Thed. 4. 758 f. tu (sc. Hypsipyle) nunc ventis 
Pluvioque rogaris | pro Iove. Anth. Lat, 395. 46 Riese (in a description of December) 
Pluvio de Iove cuncta madent. 

4 Corp. inser. Lat. ix no. 324 = Orelli—Henzen Jascr. Lat. sel. no. 5641 = Dessau 
Inscr. Lat. sel. no. 3043 (found at Naples) Iovi | Pluvia[li]. See further Preller—Jordan 
Rim. Myth. i. 190 n. 2, Wissowa Rel. Kult. Rim.2 p. 120 n. to. 

5 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 426 fig. describes the obverse design of a denarius 
struck by L. Cornelius Lentulus c. 49-47 B.c. at Ephesos (?) as ‘Téte nue et barbue de 
Jupiter Pluvius a droite’ (my fig. 208 is from a cast of the specimen in the British Museum). 
But this description, presumably suggested by the fact that the reverse type shows. the 
cult-statue of Artemis Zphesta, is highly conjectural. And other conjectures have been 
made. Morell. Thes. Num. Fam. Rom. i. 120 pl. Cornelia 3, 6 says: ‘Caput senile 
barbatum Herculis, ut credidit Ursinus, Jovis Olympii, ut sentit Vaillantius, ut nobis 
videtur, Jovis Eleutherii sive Liberatoris.’ H. A. Grueber in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. 
Coins Rep. ii. 467 pl. 110, 15 has merely: ‘Head of Jupiter r., with long beard.’ 

Equally illusory is the coin said to bear the legend ZEYC OMBPIOC (Rasche 
Lex. Num, iv. 1222, xi. 1261)—perhaps a misreading of ZEYC OAYMTTIOC. 

§ On this great Germanic tribe see the monograph of H. Kirchmayr Der altdeutsche 
Volkstamm der Quaden Wien 1890 (pp. xv, 173 with 13 figs.) and L. Schmitz in Smith 
Dict. Geogr. ii. 689, M. Schonfeld Worterbuch der altgermanischen Personen- und Vélker- 
namen Heidelberg 1911 p. 181 f. s.v. ‘Quadi,’ Litbker Reallex.® p. 878, R. Much in 
Hoops Reallex. iii. 431 f. s.v. ‘Quaden.’ 
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dependent on the account given by Cassius Dio (¢. 210—222 A.D.), 
or—to speak more strictly—on an abridged version of it made by 
the monk Ioannes Xiphilinos of Trapezous for the Byzantine 
emperor Michael vii Parapinakes (1071—1078 A.D.). The epitome? 
reads: 


‘So Marcus subdued the Marcomani and the lazyges after many hard 
struggles and dangers. A great war against the people called the Quadi also fell 
to his lot and it was his good fortune to win an unexpected victory, or rather it 
was vouchsafed him by Heaven. For when the Romans were in peril in the 
course of the battle, the divine power saved them in a most unexpected manner. 
The Quadi had surrounded them at a spot favourable for their purpose and the 
Romans were fighting valiantly with their shields locked together; then the 
barbarians ceased fighting, expecting to capture them easily as the result of the 
heat and their thirst. So they posted guards all about and hemmed them in to 
prevent their getting water anywhere; for the barbarians were far superior in 
numbers. The Romans, accordingly, were in a terrible plight from fatigue, 
wounds, the heat of the sun, and thirst, and so could neither fight nor retreat, but 
were standing in the line and at their several posts, scorched by the heat, when 
suddenly many clouds gathered and a mighty rain, not without divine interposi- 
tion, burst upon them. Indeed, there is a story to the effect that Arnuphis, an 
Egyptian magician, who was a companion of Marcus, had invoked by means of 
enchantments various deities and in particular Mercury, the god of the air, and 
by this means attracted the rain®. 7 

[This is what Dio says about the matter, but he is apparently in error, 
whether intentionally or otherwise ; and yet I am inclined to believe his error 
was chiefly intentional. It surely must be so, for he was not ignorant of the 
division of soldiers that bore the special name of the “Thundering” Legion,— 
indeed he mentions it in the list along with the others*,—a title which was given 


1 Dion Cass. 71. 8—io trans. E. Cary. 

2 Dion Cass. 71. 8 ...védy mwodda eéalpyns cuvddpape Kai verds words ob deel 
kateppdyn* Kal ydp rot Abyos exer Apvodply Twa pdyow Alytrriov ouvdvra 7H Mdpxp 
dddous Té Twas Salyovas kal rov ‘Ep rav déprov Sri uddora, paryyavelass Ticly émixadhécacOat 
xai 60 adra&v rév buBpov éemomdcacba, 

3 7b, 71. g oluae 6¢ 7d whéov Exwv- xal rds yap ot, boris obx Hyver Td Tdyua Tov 
orpariwrov Td KepavvoBbrov lélws Kadotpevov (év yap TY TOY AoTav Karadsyy Kal abrot 
punpoveder), Swep K.T.A. The reference is to 55. 23 kal 7d dwiéxarov 7b év Karmadoxlg ro 
Kepauvogépor. But neither xepavvopépor, ‘bearing a thunderbolt,’ nor cepavvofddor, ‘hurling 
a thunderbolt,’ is a correct rendering of the Latin epithet leg. x11 _/udmdénata (E. Ritterling 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. xii. 1710), which must mean either ‘struck by a thunderbolt’ 
(Thes. Ling. Lat. vi- 1533, to ff.) or ‘hurled like a thunderbolt, quick as a thunderbolt 
(#6. p. 1531, 48 ff.). The latter interpretation, which is commonly assumed as correct (cp. 
Rufin. Azst. eced. 5. 5. 4 legionem...vocitatam...fulmineam, anon. motitia dignitatum in 
partibus orientis 38. 14 (ed. O. Seeck Berolini 1876) praefectus legionis duodecimae 
fulmineae ( fudmine codd. C. V. felminae codd. P. M. fulminatae edd.)), is supported only 
by Stat. sadv. 2. 7. 93 ff sic natum Nasamonii Tonantis | post ortus obitusque fulminatos| 
angusto Babylon premit sepulcro with F. Vollmer’s note ad doc. The former is in accord 
with the normal usage of /w/mznatus, and presupposes that on some definite occasion the 
legion was literally struck by lightning—a manifest token of divine favour (szfra ii. 8 ff., 
22 ff., 33 ff.). 
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it for no other reason (for no other is reported) than because of the incident 
that occurred in this very war It was precisely this incident that saved 
the Romans on this occasion and brought destruction upon the barbarians, 
and not Arnuphis, the magician; for Marcus is not reported to have taken 
pleasure in the company of magicians or in witchcraft. Now the incident I have 
reference to is this: Marcus hada division of soldiers (the Romans call a division 
a legion) from Melitene; and these people are all worshippers of Christ. Now 
it is stated that in this battle, when Marcus found himself at a loss what to do 
in the circumstances and feared for his whole army, the prefect approached him 
and told him that those who are called Christians can accomplish anything 
whatever by their prayers and that in the army there chanced to be a whole 
division of this sect. Marcus on hearing this appealed to them to pray to their 
God; and when they had prayed, their God immediately gave ear and smote the 
enemy with a thunderbolt and comforted the Romans with a shower of rain. 
Marcus was greatly astonished at this and not only honoured the Christians by 
an official decree but also named the legion the “Thundering” Legion. It is 
also reported that there is a letter of Marcus extant on the subject. But the 
Greeks, though they know that the division was called the “Thundering” Legion 
and themselves bear witness to the fact, nevertheless make no statement whatever 
about the reason for its name. 

Dio goes on to say that] when the rain poured down, at first all turned their 
faces upwards and received the water in their mouths; then some held out their 
shields and some their helmets to catch it, and they not only took deep draughts 
themselves but also gave their horses to drink. And when the barbarians now 
charged upon them, they drank and fought at the same time; and some, becoming 
wounded, actually gulped down the blood that flowed into their helmets, along 
with the water. So intent, indeed, were most of them on drinking that they 
would have suffered severely from the enemy’s onset, had not a violent hail-storm 
and numerous thunderbolts fallen upon the ranks of the foe. Thus in one and 
the same place one might have beheld water and fire descending from the sky 
simultaneously ; so that while those on the one side were being drenched and 
drinking, the others were being consumed by fire and dying; and while the 
fire, on the one hand, did not touch the Romans, but, if it fell anywhere among 
them, was immediately extinguished, the shower, on the other hand, did the 
barbarians no good, but, like so much oil, actually fed the flames that were 
consuming them, and they had to search for water even while being drenched 
with rain. Some wounded themselves in order to quench the fire with their 
blood, and others rushed over to the side of the Romans, convinced that they 
alone had the saving water; in any case Marcus took pity on them. He was 
now saluted zwperator by the soldiers, for the seventh time ; and although he 
was not wont to accept any such honour before the senate voted it, nevertheless 
this time he took it as a gift from Heaven, and he sent a despatch to the senate.’ 


This passage together with other ancient allusions to the same 
event has in modern times given rise to a lively, not to say acri- 
monious, controversy*. The upshot of the matter appears to be as 


1 In reality the name goes back to the time of Augustus (see D. Vaglieri in Ruggiero 
Dizton. epigr. iii. 335, E. Ritterling in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 1710). 
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follows, A certain historic happening lent itself to two different 
interpretations, the one Christian, the other pagan, in character. The 
kernel of fact was the rescue of the Roman army from dire straits 
by means of a timely rain-storm, which on the one hand refreshed 
the fainting legionaries and on the other did serious damage to the 
enemy. The dramatic escape of his troops was expressly mentioned 
by the emperor in a letter to the senate and was by him attributed 


2 J subjoin a préczs of the positions taken up by the various disputants: 

E. Petersen ‘Das Wunder an der Columna M. Aurelii’ in the Rém. Mitth. 1894 ix. 
78—8g collects and criticises most of the evidence for the alleged miracle. He cites as 
literary sources Apollinarios af. Euseb. Azst. eccl. 5. 5. 4, Tertull. afol. 5, ad Scap. 4, 
Dion Cass. 71. 8—r0 (including Xiphilinos, who is followed by Zonar. efit. hist. 12. 2 
and Kedren. hist, comp. 250 C—D (i. 439 Bekker)), Iul. Capit. v. Mf. Ant. philos. 24. 4, 
Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene (= Chron. Pasch. 260 D—261 A (i. 486 f. Dindorf) and 
vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188), Themist. ov. 15 p. 191 B, Oros. 7. 15. 7—11, Claud. de 
VI cons. Honor. 339 ff., and a forged letter of M. Aurelius (printed as an appendix to 
Tust. Mart. (ed.3 J. C. T. Otto Ienae 1876 i. 1. 246 ff.). Recent texts by A. Harnack in the 
Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss, Berlin 1894 p. 878 ff. and by J. Geffcken in the Neue Jahrb. 
J: blass. Altertum 1899 iii. 253269). Dion’s account (helpful rain, renewed fight, hail 
and thunderbolts destroying the foe) is distinguished from the Christian version, in which 

(1) lightning plays as big a part as rain, (2) both being due to the prayers of Christians in 

the Twelfth Legion, (3) hence called xepavvoBdros; (4) a letter of M. Aurelius recognises 
these services of the Christians and (5) prohibits their persecution. Since Apollinarios 
gives (2) and (3), but not (4) and (5), and since the /egio fulminata had already acquired 
its name under Augustus, it is clear that Aurelius’ letter either never existed or existed 
only as a Christian forgery. Granted, however, that (4) and (5) are an addition to the 
story, we have yet to reckon with (1)+(2)+(3) as an independent version. Dion and 
Themistios are in general agreement, though the latter makes the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, not M. Aurelius, and says that he had seen the incident represented in a ypag} 
(Themist. loc. cét. cal eldov eye év -ypapy elxdva rot Epyou, Tov yer abroxpdropa mpocevxouevov 
év rq Pddayyt, Tovs crparibras 5é 7d xpdvn TO OuBpy broridvras Kal éuwimdapevous Tot 
vdparos Tol Oeoodérov). Now this pag may well have been the extant column of 
M. Aurelius. In short, it appears that both Dion and Themistios are describing the 
column, but describing it wrongly. The Romans were not catching the rain in order to 
drink it, but using their shields as umbrellas in the attempt to protect themselves against 
it. The winged god, hovering like a cloud, is a simple personification of Rain, comparable 
with Ovid’s Notus (fra p. 333) and not at once suggestive of any figure in Greek or 
Roman mythology. The Christians, accepting him as a mere personification, would further 
note the cruciform shield-signs of the legionaries and misinterpret the attitude of the 
barbarians, kneeling to prevent the Romans from crossing the river, as that of Christians 
at prayer. Finally, in the adjacent scene of enemy-defences fired by a thunderbolt they 
would see the punitive lightning and its effect upon the foe. 

A. Harnack ‘Die Quelle der Berichte iiber das Regenwunder im Feldzuge Marc 
Aurel’s gegen die Quaden’ in the Stteungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin 1894 pp. 835—882 
adds to the list of sources Landolfus Sagax Hist. Rone. 8. 144 p. 314 Droysen (in the 
Monumenta Germaniae historica. Auctores antiquissimi. Tomus ii Berolini 1879) =Aést. 
miscell. 10. 16 p. 217 Eyssenhardt, who ¢. 1000 A.D. copied out Orosius; Nikephoros 
Kallistos Xanthopoulos Aést. eccl. 4. 12 (cxlv. 1004 B ff. Migne), who writing early in 
5. xiv is, like Kedrenos, indirectly dependent on Eusebios (K. Krumbacher Geschichte 
der byzantinischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1897 p. 291); Souid. s.v.”Apyougis, who in part 
at least follows Dion; and—of more importance—oraci. Stb. 12. 187 ff. Geffcken, a 
passage composed ¢. 250 A.D., and Greg. Nyss. or. iv x1 mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 C ff. Migne), 
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who seems to be preserving a Cappadocian oral tradition of the same event. Accordingly 
Harnack constructs the following stemma: 










Letter of M. Aurelius to the Senate Melitenian tradition 
Apollinarios Tertullian Dion x 
(using other sources 


The ypady} seen | 


of information) by Themistios 


Eusebios ereguy oh Nya 






Epitome 


Hieronymos Rufinus 


Forged letter of M. Aurelius 


Orosius 


Landolfus Ked- 
renos 


Nikephoros 


Apollinarios, who was bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia and probably wrote only one or 
two years after the event, Tertullian, who composed his apologeticus in 197 A.D., and 
Dion, an exact contemporary of Tertullian, are independent of each other, but all three 
go back to a genuine letter of the emperor to the Senate—a document used by the author 
of the extant forged letter. Tertullian implies that this genuine letter, perhaps ironically, 
spoke of the prayers of the Christian soldiers as having brought down the rain (aol. 5 at 
nos e contrario edimus protectorem, si litterae M. Aureliigravissimi imperatoris requirantur, 
quibus illam Germanicam sitim Christianorum forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri 
discussam contestatur). Christians of the east soon quoted the letter, putting their own 
construction upon it, and Dion half-polemically retorts with the story of the mage 
Arnouphis. Later writers refer to the prayers of the emperor himself. Petersen’s hypothesis 
of the scene on the column as misconceived both by pagans and by Christians is un- 
acceptable (‘die Uberlieferung, wie sie Apollinaris, Tertullian und Dio bieten, kann nicht 
auf die bildliche Darstellung zuritckgefiihrt werden’). We are forced to admit the 
historicity of the thirst which brought the Roman army into dire straits, the sudden relief 
effected by a rain-storm, the prayers of the Twelfth Legion, the Christianity of part of 
that Legion, the letter of the emperor, and its mention of the prayers of the Twelfth Legion. 

L. D(uchesne) ‘ Le miracle de la Légion Fulminante’ in the Bulletin critique 1894 xv. 
476 and P. H. Grisar ‘Il prodigio della legio fulminata e la Colonna di Marco Aurelio’ 
in La Civilta Cattolica 1895 i. 202 ff. are in substantial agreement with Harnack. 

A. von Domaszewski ‘Das Regenwunder der Marc Aurel-Sdule’ in the Rhein. Mus. 
1894 xlix. 612—619 would completely discredit the Christian tradition. He holds with 
Petersen that the column shows, not the rescue of the Roman army from death Ly thirst, 
but the bursting of a thunderstorm. He notes that the column places this storm at the 
beginning of the war; whereas the Christian tradition places its marvel at the close; and 
that all the legions had the lightning on their shields and the eagle on their standards 
simply as a symbol of Iupiter Optimus Maximus, protector of the army. He contends 
that Apollinaris was no contemporary of M. Aurelius, but as like as not was Eusebios 
himself (!); that during the war with the Marcomanni the /egio XJI fulminata was 
stationed in Melitene to guard the crossing of the Euphrates; and that, to judge from 
sepulchral inscriptions of s. iii, no Christians would have been likely to enlist voluntarily 
in the Roman army. Finally, he accepts Petersen’s conclusions with regard to the origin 
of the whole legend. 

K. Weizsicker Linlettung 2u der akad. Preisverteilung, Tiibingen 6. Nov. 1894 also 
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agrees with Petersen. Dion Cass. 71. 10 was in part a Christian forgery by Xiphilinos. 
Had the emperor’s letter really ascribed the miracle to the prayers of Christians, the sequel 
would have been very different. The figment was but a Christian anticipation of final 
victory. : 

A. von Domaszewski ‘Die Chronologie des bellum Germanicum et Sarmaticum 
166—175 n. Chr.’ in the Meue Heidelberger Jahrbtcher 1895 v. 123 returns to the 
charge. ...‘Dies ist das Kriegsjahr 171, und in dieses Jahr fallt das Regenwunder. Ein 
echter Bericht dariiber ist bei Dio erhalten 71, 8. Er ist an falsche Stelle ins Jahr 174 
geriickt, um der sicher christlichen Interpolation des Capitels 71, 10 willen.’ /d. n. 2 
*Von Kampf oder Abwehr ist keine Rede, so wenig bei Dio 71, 8. Es betet niemand. 
Der Wolkenbruch ist ein Naturereignis. Der Regengott ist Notus, genau wie Ovid ihn 
schlildert’ [szc]. 

Th. Mommsen ‘Das Regenwunder der Marcus-Sdule’ in Hermes 1895 xxx. go—106 
steers a mid course between Skylla and Charybdis. The alleged marvel is neither pure 
fiction (Petersen and Domaszewski) norabsolute fact (Harnack). Domaszewski’s chronology 
is wrong: the miraculous rain must be dated in the summer of 174, not 171. Equally 
wrong is Domaszewski’s assumption that Dion Cass. 71. ro is a Christian interpolation. 
The imperial letter cited by Tertullian was genuine and did actually tell—though without 
Dion’s extravagant rhetoric—how a great thunderstorm saved the Romans, man and 
beast, when they were perishing of thirst, and did much damage to their foes. This 
reliable literary tradition agrees well enough with the scene represented on the column. 
The lightning is there omitted because the principal agent was the rain, and the rain 
appears as a divine figure intervening to rescue the Roman host (‘Die Darstellung des 
Regengottes ist eine so eigenartige und so ungewohnliche, dass der Bildhauer unzweifelhaft 
damit die officielle Auffassung des Vorganges, den Regen mapa @eod hat zur Anschauung 
bringen wollen. Wenn die Blitze vermisst werden, von denen der Kaiserbrief wahr- 
scheinlich auch sprach, so ist die Ursache einfach die, dass, wenn als leitende Gottheit 
der Jupiter fulminator dargestellt worden ware, der Regen zur Nebensache werden musste 
und das Wunder seine Sonderart eingebiisst hatte’). The emperor attributed his victory to 
God (Dion Cass. 71, 10 ds xal rapa Oe0d AayBdvwv, Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene= Chron. 
Pasch. 261 A (i. 487 Dindorf) duBpos éx rod Oeot éyévero), not to a specific god, and made 
no mention of Christian prayers. Later writers particularised according to their own 
beliefs. Pagans would naturally think of magic (Lamprid. v. Ant. Heliogab. g. 1 per 
Chaldaeos et magos) and suggested Arnouphis (Dion Cass. 71. 8f., Souid. s.v.“Apvougis) 
or Iulianus (Souid. s.vv. “Apvougis, "Iovkavés (i. 2. 1007, 14 ff. Bernhardy)). Christians 
of course thought otherwise. Tertullian supposes an answer to the prayers of Christian 
soldiers (afo/. 5 Christianorum forte militum precationibus impetrato imbri). Apollinaris 
was really an early writer (not a mere invention of Eusebios, as Domaszewski would have 
it), but one of little credibility—witness his blunder about the origin of the name 
xepavvoBbros (Euseb. Aist. eccl. 5. 5. 4: supra p. 325 n. 3, p. 326 n. i). 

E. Petersen resumes the fight with a second article, ‘ Blitz- und Regenwunder an der 
Marcus-Saule’ in the Réein. Mus. 1895 1. 453-474, adding three photographic cuts. He 
now admits that he was mistaken in regarding the Christian tradition with all its five 
points (supra p. 327 n. 2) as having arisen merely from a misunderstanding of the column. 
He does not deny the existence of an imperial letter, but treats the one cited by Christian 
authors as a forgery (‘Nur den Brief, auf welchen sich die christlichen Autoren, besser 
sofern sie sich darauf beziehn, habe ich fir gefialscht erklart’). He launches a sharp 
attack against both the method and the results of Harnack’s investigation, and he 
certainly scores some successes. For instance, according to Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene 
vers. Armen. ann, Abr. 2188 and Hieron. z# Euseb. ann. Abr. 2189 M. Aurelius was not 
present in person at the rain-storm, but only his legate Pertinax, and this is borne out 
by the evidence of the columnar relief. Petersen goes on to give a more exact description 
of the scenes on the column. He shows that the Romans were represented first as suffering 
froin drought, then as drinking, and later still as trying to protect themselves against the 
storm, while their foes were overwhelmed by the flood. The notion that the enemy was 
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simultaneously struck by lightning was prompted by another incident, recorded by -Iul. 
Capit. v. Mf. Ant. philos. 24. 4.and portrayed on the column, the destruction of a wooden 
tower by a thunderbolt. Euseb. 22st. eccl. 5. 5. 2 spoke of a single flash (sxyr7és) before 
the rain, as does Xiphilinos af. Dion Cass. 71. 9 (xepavvds). But Dion Cass. 71. 10 already 
turns this into numerous flashes (xepavvol odx dA¢yor) with the downpour. And Greg..Nyss. 
or. in al mart. 2 (xlvi. 760 A—B Migne) has both Bpovrds éfatclous...xal dorpamds proywoees 
and also ray cxqwray tiv ovvéxecay amid a deluge of rain. Tertullian, the Sibylline oracle, 
and Themistios mention the rain only, thereby. preserving the true tradition. Themistios’ 
yea}. may have been the extant column, but was probably some more accessible 
representation now lost. 

Next appeared the great official publication E. Petersen—A. von Domaszewski— 
G. Calderini Die Marcus-Séule auf Piazza Colonnain Rom Mimchen 1896. with text and 
two vols. of 128 photographic pls. (s¢gra ii. 106 n. 1). In the text Petersen sketches the 
history of the column (pp. 1—20), Mommsen traces the course of the war against the 
Marcomanni (pp. 21-28), Calderini deals with the architecture of the column 
(pp- 29—38), Petersen describes its sculpture (pp. 39—104), and von Domaszewski— 
still differing from Mommsen in regard to chronology—discusses the historical and 
geographical aspects of the relief (pp. to5—125). On pls. 17, B+18, A the enemy’s 
siege-tower, struck by a thunderbolt, collapses, while the emperor looks on at the 
fallen foe.. On pls. 22, A, B+ 23, A (=my pl. xxxii) the Romans, advancing in the forma- 
tion known as agmen guadratum, are overtaken by the rain-storm. The cattle in their 
midst are thrown into confusion: one ox has fallen, another springs over it. A soldier 
in the uppermost row raises hand and eyes to heaven; and next moment down comes the 
rain. Another soldier, behind the artillery-wagon (ca7roballis¢a), is giving his horse a drink. 
We gather that here it is a case of heat and thirst rather than of hostile attack, and that 
the rain is helping the Romans. It does not, for artistic reasons, reach those in the fore- 
ground; and most of those in the top tier are raising their shields to serve as umbrellas 
(nos. 22, 23), not buckets. But one man at least (no. 20) is drinking the rain. Then 
comes the personification of the storm, a bearded pathetic face recalling that of Neilos in 
the Vatican. From his hair and beard, from his outstretched wings and arms, as in Ovid’s 
conception of Notus (met. 1. 264 ff.), the rain is streaming, to the detriment not of the 
Romans but of the enemy. In the mountain-gorges we see horses struggling with the 
flood—a flood not actually shown—or collapsing in it, while barbarians great (no. 40) and 
small-(nos. 38, 41) lie dead and weapons are swept into a heap. On pls. 20, B+ 21, A one 
of the soldiers (no. 6) has his helmet decorated with a griffin in relief, from which detail 
von Domaszewski (p. 112 f. with fig.) infers the presence of the legio XV Apollinaris, a 
Cappadocian legion. The inference is brave. However that may be, the treatment of the 
whole episode is realistic. We must certainly conclude that the Roman army was parched 
with thirst and relieved by a sudden downpour, which proved too much for the foe. 

J- Geffcken ‘Das Regenwunder im Quadenlande’ in the Neue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 
1899 iii. 253—269 begins by passing in review the previous: disputants in this ‘antik- 
moderne Streitfrage’ (pp. 253—-258) and ends by reconstructing the probable course of 
events (pp. 258-269). M. Aurelius himself witnessed the. ‘Blitzwunder,’ his general the 
‘Regenwunder.’ The emperor wrote to the Senate a straightforward unrhetorical letter, 
in which he made no mention of Christians. Apollinaris was the source of Euseb. Aés¢. 
eccl.. 5. 5. 1—4 (apart from one Eusebian gloss 54 mlorews é& éxelvov xai els deipo 
swearwons). He gave a wrong explanation of the /egto fulminata, but a right account of 
the ‘single lightning-flash followed by the rain. An antichristian ripost attributed both 
flash and rainfall to the prayers of the emperor (Iul. Capit..v. AZ Ant. philos. 24. 4 fulmen 
de caelo precibus suis contra hostium machinamentum extorsit suis pluvia impetrata, cum 
siti laborarent, ovacl. Sib. 12. 196 ff. Geficken éréravy. péya ofjua Oeoto | odpavbber rpopary 
kal 7’ dvdpas yadnoxopuerds | tpuxopévous cuvece 5t’ edoeBlyy Bacidfos- | ab7@ yap Beds 
obpdycos udha mdr" draxovce: | evgauery (so C. Alexandre for evéduevos codd. Q.V.H.) 
Bpéfer (Wilamowitz cj. Bpétat) wapaxalpiov (so C. Alexandre for mapa xapdr codd. Q. V. H.) 
6uBpov b5wp), Dion, a superstitious narrator and himself the author ofa book on-dreams 
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to divine interposition’. Later tradition went further and busied 
itself over an attempt to discover whose prayers had been thus 
signally answered. Christians asserted that it was the prayers of 
converts from Melitene belonging to the ‘Thundering’ Legion?. 
Pagans retorted that it was the prayer of the emperor himself, 
whose piety was well-pleasing to the ‘Thunderer,? or else the 


and portents (Dion Cass. 72. 23: W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 796 n. 11), referred the rain to the magic arts of Arnouphis. Christians 
retorted with the assertion that the emperor had prayed, yes, but had prayed in vain. If 
it be asked where this statement is made, Geffcken points us to the forged letter in which 
M. Aurelius says éerdoas ofy éuaurdv xal 7d rhijOos 7d éudy mpds 7d wéyeOos Tay BapBdpwy 
xal rodeulwy xarédpapor els Td Oeols etyerOat warpwos- duedobuevos 5¢ bx’ abrdv cal rh 
orevoxwplay pov Gewphoas ris Suvduews wapexddreoa Tobs wap Huiv eyoudvous Xpioriavors, 
«.7.d. This document, sometimes dated as late as s. xii A.D., belongs to a much earlier 
period: it perhaps emanated from Asia Minor at the beginning of s. iv (‘Auf Kleinasien 
deutete Mommsen hin, hier mag es, Galerius’ Edikt benutzend, in der bédsen Zeit 
entstanden sein, als Licinius mit neuer Verfolgung drohte, als das Schicksal der 40 
Legionare den christlichen Osten erregte, als Konstantin die Gedete der Geistlichkeit fiir 
sich in Anspruch nahm—ein letztes Stiick Apologie angesichts der letzten grossen 
Gefahr’)—a hypothesis consistent with its diction and structure, not to mention an apparent 
allusion to its contents in Rufin. Ast. eccl. 3. 5 tradunt historiae cum siti eius (sc. 
M. Aurelii) periclitaretur exercitus aestuantem et quaerentem quid facto opus esset, 
reperisse in legione quadam milites Christianos. Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene (= Chron. 
Pasch. 260 D—261 4 (i. 486f. Dindorf) and vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188) followed 
S. Iulius Africanus rather than Apollinaris: hence his omission of the story as to the name 
legio fulminata. Gregory of Nyssa too omitted that story, but believed that the soldiers 
came from Melitene. His account (or. iz x/ mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 C ff. Migne)) was not, as 
Harnack claimed, a local tradition, but a rhetorical and in part ridiculous amplification of 
Dion’s description. The pagans too could exaggerate. Themistios, Gregory’s contemporary, 
professes to quote the very words of the imperial prayer (or. 15 p. 191 B dvacxiv Tw XeEipe 
6 Baortheds wpds Tov ovpaydy, Tavry, Edn, TH xetpl mpodtpepduny oe Kal ixérevoa Tov fwijs 
Soriipa, 7 Swhy ovk ddecdouny, cp. or. 34. 21). Claudian, the last of the heathen to tell the 
tale, after describing the storm in a crescendo of high-falutin’ phrases (de VJ cons. Honor. 
342 ff. laus ibi nulla ducum; nam flammeus imber in hostem | decidit; hunc dorso 
trepidum fumante ferebat | ambustus sonipes [!]; hic tabescente solutus | subsedit galea 
liquefactaque fulgure cuspis | canduit [! !] et subitis fluxere vaporibus enses [!!!]) attributes 
these remarkable effects either to Chaldaean magic or, preferably, to Marcus’ blaineless 
life—a conclusion more improving than impressive. 

In fairness to British scholarship it should be added that, long before the start of this 
continental controversy, a full list of the sources had been got together and critical notes 
appended by H. Fynes Clinton Festi Romani Oxford 1850 ii. 23 ff. 

1 So Th. Mommsen (supra p. 329 n. 0). Cp. Dion Cass. 71. 8 berds rods ox deci 
xareppdyn, 71.10 edétard re avTo ws xal mapa Oeot KauBdvwv, xal rq -yepovotg éméorerer, 
Euseb. chron. p. 172 Schoene (= Chron. Pasch. 261 A (i. 487 Dindorf) 5uBpos éx rod cot 
éyévero and vers. Armen. ann. Abr. 2188 pluvia missa est (venit a Deo)), p. 173 Schoene 
(= Hieron. 77 Euseb. ann. Abr. 2189 pluvia divinitus missa est). 

2 Apollinarios ap. Euseb. Aést. eccl. 5. 5. 4, Greg. Nyss. or. in xf mart. 2 (xlvi. 757 C ff. 
Migne), Xiphilinos af. Dion. Cass. 71. 9, Kedren. hzst. comp. 250 C—D (i. 439 Bekker). 

3 Tul. Capit. v. MZ. Ant. philos. 24. 4 (supra p. 330 n. 0), oraci, Sid. 12. 196 ff. Geffcken 
(supra p. 330 n. 0), Themist. or. 15 p. 191 B (supra pp. 327 n. 2, 331 n. 9), Claud. de V7 
cons. Honor. 349 f. seu, quod reor, omne Tonantis | obsequium Marci mores. potuere 
mereri. 
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incantation of some magician in the imperial retinue, Arnouphis 
the Egyptian! or Iulianus the Chaldaean2, But it can hardly be 
maintained that the great commemorative column, which aims at 
furnishing a realistic representation of the incident, figures either 
the God of the Christians or the Hermes A érios (Thoth®) invoked by 


1 Dion Cass. 71. 8f. (supra p. 325 n. 2), Souid. s.v. “Apvougis, Eudok. viol. 177. 

2 Souid. s.vv.”"Apvougis, IovAcavés (i. 2. 1007, 14 ff. Bernhardy). Cp. Lamprid. v. Azz. 
Heliogab. 9. 1 (supra p. 329 n. 0), Claud. de VJ cons. Honor. 348f. Chaldaea mago seu 
carmina ritu | armavere deos, 

8 The Egyptian Thoth from the time of Herodotos, if not earlier, had been equated 
with the Greek Hermes (Hdt. 2. 67, 2. 138. More explicitly Aristoxenos of Tarentum 
wept apOunrixis frag. 81 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 289 Miiller) ap. Stob. ec. 1 prooem. coroll. 
6 p. 20, 8f. Wachsmuth Alyiwrio: 6&‘Epyod pacity edipnua, dv xadofcr 00). He appears 
in late Greek mystical and magical texts as Hermes Tpropéyoros (supra ii. 611) with Tat, 
a shortened form of his Egyptian name (W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, viit. 792, 
G. Roeder in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 862), as his son (supra ii. 943 n. o. Hermes 
Trismégistos xbpn xbopov ap. Stob. ecl. 1. 49. 44 p- 387, 1 f. Wachsmuth=Stob. Herm. 
exc. 23. 32. 6 (i. 458, 24f. Scott) GAN qw adr diddoxos 6 Tar, vids duod cal wapadhrrwp 
Tov padnudrwy roirwy (A. Meineke cj. rovrov or would insert ‘Epyoi before duod. 
W. Scott inserts rovrov after 6406 and omits rodrwv)). On the Egyptian antecedents of this 
title Tpropéyioros see R. Pietschmann Aermes Trismegistos nach dgyptischen, griechischen 
und orientalischen Uberlieferungen Leipzig 1875, W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
viii. 793, P. Boylan 7hoth the Hermes of Egypt Oxford 1922 pp. 118f., 129, 182, W. Scott 
Hermetica Oxford 1924 i. § n. 1. 

The appellative ’Aépios is not elsewhere used of Hermes; but it might easily be attached 
to him in his capacity of yuxomopumds, since it was common Pythagorean doctrine that the 
aér was full of souls (Diog. Laert. 8. 32 elval re mdvra Tov dépa Wuxdy EumAewy Kal Tatras 
Saluovds re kal jpwas dvoudferPar- ...els re Tovbrous ylveoOat rods Te xadappods Kal drro- 
Tportacpols parrinny Te wacay Kal KApddvas Kai Ta Suota, Philon de gigantibus 2 ods AAdor 
Prscopor Salpovas, dyyédous Muaniofs elwhev dvopdtew: Wuyxal bé eiot xara Tov dépa merd- 

| pevat). The Testament of Benjamin, a Greek translation of a Hebrew or Aramaic original 
dating from s. i B.c. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 
1. 583 f.), calls Beliar 7d déptoy wvedpua (Zest. Benj. 3. 4 p. 217 Charles 6 yap poBovpevos 
Tov Oedv kal d-yardy rdv wdyolav (so cod. ¢c. codd. a. J. de. f. g. and S add adrof) brs 
Tov mvebparos (so cod. c. rob deplov mvetparos codd. b. d.e.f. rod évaeptov mvedparos 
cod. g) roo BeAlap ob Sivarat rAnyivar). And a passage im the late Platonic efi2omts shows 
how readily such daemonic powers might be associated with Hermes (eginom. 984 D—E 
pera dé robrovs xal bd rovrots és Saluovas, dépov 6¢(D. F. Ast cj. dépidy re) -yévos, éxov &bpay 
tplrav Kat peony, ris épunvelas alriov, ebyats Tidy udda xpewr xdpw THs evpypov Statropelas). 

In this connexion we may venture to compare Eph. 2. 2 xara Tov aléva rod xéopov 
ToUTou, Kara Tov dpxovra ris ékovclas Tob dépos, ToD mvetparos Tov viv évepyobdvros év Tots 
ulots ris dweGelas and 6. 12 mpds Tas dpxds, pds Tas etovoias, wpds Tobs KoopoKpaTopas To 
oxérovs TovTov, wpos Ta wvevpaTiKa THs wovnplas év Tots éroupavlos with the wording of 
a fourth-century invocation of Hermes: ‘Epp xoopoxpdrwp, xdpdte, Kixre cedhvys, | 
orpovyone Kal rerpdyave, Adywr dpxnyeTa yAdoons, | wecBodcxacdouve, xAanVonddpe, wrnvo- 
mébtre, | alPéprov dpduov eiNlcowr bd rdprapa -yalns, | rveduaros Hvioxe, K.T.r, (F.G. Kenyon 
Greek Papyri in the British Museum London 1893 i. 78 no. 46, 4o1 ff.=K. Preisendanz 
Papyri Graecae magicae Leipzig—Berlin 1928 i. 194f. no. 5, 401 ff, cp. A. Dieterich 
Abraxas Leipzig 1891 p. 63 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1339 n. 4, F. Legge Forerunners 
and Rivals of Christianity Cambridge 1915 i. 98 ff.). The same hymn in a third-century 
papyrus reads ravroxpdrwp instead of xoopoxpdtwp (Kenyon of. cit. i. 105 no. 121, 668 ff. 
= Preisendanz ii. 30 no. 7, 668 ff.). Ephesos had long been a hot-bed of magic (sufra ii. 
410 n. 0 Edéota ypdupara). 
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Arnouphis, We should rather suppose that the sculptor was en- 
deavouring to personify and portray the actual rain-storm. Details 
of his new artistic type were presumably borrowed from Ovid’s! 
description of the South Wind as a winged figure with water 
streaming from his beard and pinions. But the face is that of Iupiter, 
and in view of the close parallelism between the column of Marcus 
Aurelius and the column of Trajan?, which in a like position had 
placed Iupiter fulminant’, we are practically compere to identify 
this novel personage with Iupiter Plaveus*. 

Rain, then, was conceived sometimes as the child of Zeus, 
sometimes as the tears of Zeus, sometimes as water falling from the 
hand of Zeus—a conception which the Romans shared with the 
Greeks, One other image is notorious. Aristophanes ina line already 
cited’ spoke of rain as the water of Zeus passed through a sieve. 





Fig. 209. 


W. Scott Hermetica Oxford 1924 i. 32 n. 1, with Frontispiece, describes a sectile 
pavement at the west end of the Duomo in Siena, which shows Hermes Mercurtus Tris- 
megistus | contemporaneus Moyst, Hermes is here an elderly man with long hair and 
beard. He wears a high pointed hat or mitre and hands an open book to a turbaned 
Egyptian (?) in the presence of a hooded Italian (?). But we have no reason to think that 
the Hermes invoked by Arnouphis would have been represented as a winged deity with 
rain dropping from his pinions. ‘Gnostic’ amulets, ¢.g, fig. 209 from a specimen in my 
collection (material, bloodstone: scale 2), give variations of the usual type. 

1 Ov. met. 1. 264 ff. madidis Notus evolat alis, | terribilem picea tectus caligine voltum. | 
barba gravis nimbis; canis fluit unda capillis; | fronte sedent nebulae; rorant pennaeque 
sinusque. | utque manu late (/a¢a cod. ¢!) pendentia nubila pressit, | fit fragor: hinc (e¢ 
codd. A.e.d.} densi funduntur ab aethere nimbi. The rain-god of the column bears so 
close a resemblance to Ovid’s Notus that A. von Domaszewski did not hesitate to call 
him by that name (supra p. 329 n. 0). The source of met. 1. 244—312 is unknown 
(W. Voligraff Mikander und Ovid Groningen 1909 i. 104). 

2 E. Courbaud Le bas-relief romain @ représentations historigues Paris 1899 p. 185 f. 

3 Supra i. 60 fig. 34- 

4 This is in fact the common identification (eg. W. Ramsay in Smith Dict, Béagr. 
Myth. i. 441, Reinach Rép. Reliefs i. 300. no. 23£.). 

5 Aristoph. 2b. 373 xalrot mpdrepov Tov Al’ ddAndGs ¢unv dtd kocxlvou obpety (supra ii. 2). 
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The line in question is put into the mouth of Strepsiades, an old- 
fashioned and simple-minded peasant, and must not be discounted 
as a mere Aristophanic jest. At most Aristophanes has combined 
two separate notions current among the lower classes in his day. 
That rain was explained as Zeus making water is likely 
enough. Not only is this homely notion common to the un- 
sophisticated folk of Asiat and Europe? in general, but it survives 


1G. W. Steller Aeschreibung von dem Lande Kamtschatka Frankfurt und Leipzig 
1774 p.64f. ‘den Regen erklaren sie ebenmidssig, dass es der Urin von Billutschei 
und seinen Geistern, denen Gamuls ware, wo aber der Billutschei genug uriniret, 
so ziehe er ein ganz neues Kuklanke oder Kleid von Rospomak-Fellen, wie ein 
Sack gemacht, an, weil nun an diesem Staatskleide Fransen von roth gefarbten 
Seehund-Haaren und allerhand bunten Riemlein Leder, so glauben sie sicher- 
lich, sie sdhen selbes in der Luft unter der Gestalt des Regenbogens: die Natur 
nun in dieser Farben-Schiénheit zu imitiren, zieren sie ihre Kuklanken mit eben 
dergleichen bunten Haaren aus, welche Mode also aus der kamtschadalischen 
Physik und dem Regenbogen seinen Ursprung hat cited by W. Schwartz in the 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie 1875 vii. 403 ‘Den Hagel (szc) erkliren die Kamtschadalen 
ebenmassig, dass es der Urin von Billutschei (dem Himmelsgotte) ware.’ U. Holmberg 
in The Mythology of all Races: Finno-Ugric, Siberian Boston 1927 p. 444 States, on the 
authority of N. P. Pripuzov, that ‘Both the Yakuts and Buriats call the rainbow also ‘the 
urine of the she-fox.’” 

I. Goldziher Mythology among the Hebrews and its historical development trans. 
R. Martineau London 1877 p. 73 f. ‘The clearest evidence of a worship of the rainy sky 
and the storm among the Arabs is furnished by the name Kuzah, to which storms and 
rainbows were attributed [7d. pp. 169, 423]..... But it is probable that this name Kuzah 
is derived from the signification ‘‘mingere,” which belongs to the corresponding verb 
(used specially of beasts), and that it is due to a mythological conception of the Rain.’ 
R. Eisler in Philologus 190g Ixviii. 132 n. o and in his Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
Miinchen rgro ii. 385 n. 0, accepting this derivation, would connect Kuzah with the 
Idumaean god Kége [loseph. ant. Jud. 15. 7. 9 Koorépapos ro yer pev Ldounaios, 
akidparos Trav mpirwy map’ avrots Kal mpoyovwv leparevodvrw TH Kote: Gedy Sé rodrov 
*Idoupato. voulfovow with the remarks of C. Steuernagel in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. 
xi. 1555], the Syrian Zeus Kdovos [supra ii. go6 n. 3, 981 n. 1, 985 n. 1], and a variety 
of place-names. The same ingenious scholar in Phzlologus 1909 Ixviii. 131 n. 60 writes 


of the Arabian god Hobal: ‘M. E. ist er vor allem als Derivat der J bala, jabflu, =“ pissen,” 
ibertr, ‘‘regnen” aufgefasst worden (cf. bul, mabbul=‘“‘Flut” bab. bubbulu aus wubbulu 
[Meissner], arab. ‘‘ wabl” Regenguss und, nach Hommel [F. Hommel Aujfsdtee und 
Abhandlungen arabistisch-semitologischen Inhalts Miinchen 1901 iii. 1. 473] ‘bala suhail” 
= “Sternenurin”= Regen; endlich ‘‘bul” als Bezeichnung des achten, bab. ‘‘Fluch des 
Regens” genannten Monats 1 Kon. 6 38 und auf kyprisch-phoenizischen Inschriften CIS 
1 86a). Hobal, der ‘‘Pisser” wiirde den Mondgott (vgl. die Zischlautaussprache von Sin 
= Mond, als “ Sin=‘‘ Urin” in den Ner&binschriften, als Buchstabe & = ( durch das 
abnehmende Mondsichelzeichen ausgedriickt, Hommel Grundr. roo) als Beherrscher von 
Wasser, Regen und Flut bedeuten.’ Etc., etc. 

2 W. Mannhardt Roggenwolf und Roggenhund Danzig 1865 (ed. 2 1866) p. 10 has 
collected instances from Germany and France. Thus in the Oberpfalz, when it rains for 
long together, people say ‘Nu pissen sie da oben all wieder’ (F. X. von Schénwerth Aus 
der Oberpfalz. Sitten und Sagen Augsburg 1859 iii. 20). In the Tirol St Medardus, since 
his festival on June 8 often brings rain, is called ‘Heubrunzer’ (I, V. Zingerle Si¢ten, 
Bréuche und Meinungen des Tiroler Volkes® Innsbruck 1871 p. 157 no. 1336). In Picardy 
too ‘ Saint Médard est un grand pissard’ (O. Freiherr von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld Das Wetter 
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among the modern Greeks in particular, at least in out-of-the-way 
places?. 

The mention of the sieve also points to a popular conception?, 
which appears to have left its traces on more than one language of 
the Indo-Europaean family* It can indeed be exactly paralleled 
from modern phraseology. The Greeks still say ‘It’s drenching with 
the sieve’* or ‘God is drenching with the sieve,’ * and use the proverb 
‘God’s sieve has big holes.’® In the district of Parnassos it is believed 
that Borras, the north wind, possesses a sieve with which he prepares 
and sifts the hail. Notos, the south wind, has skin bottles, which he 


im Sprichwort Leipzig 1864 p. 141). At Cologne, if it rains on July 13, ‘Margriht hat en 
de Ndsz gepess.’ Elsewhere on the Rhine, if it rains on June ro, ‘ Margarete pisst in die 
Niisse.’ In the former case the rain will last four weeks; in the latter, a fortnight, and 
will spoil the nuts (/d. 26. pp. 146, 154). So in the Mark district, if it rains on June 22, 
‘Siinte Magdelena pisset in de Nuete’ (J. F. L. Woeste Volksiiberlicferungen in der 
Grafschaft Mark Iserlohn 1848 p. 61). 

1 B. Schmidt Das Volkskben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 31 illustrates Aristoph. 
nub. 373 by certain locutions heard at Arachova near Delphoi. When it rains, people 
there say xaroupdec 6 @1és. When it rains hard or continuously, they say raovp, roovp, 
rootp (onomatop.), xaroupdyras 6 Os pas cdrot (=éodmice, ‘er hat uns faulen gemacht,’ 
d. h. ganz eingeweicht). Even more remarkable is the parallel adduced by N. G. Polites 
Anuddets perewpooryrxol w5A0 (extract from Ilapvacods) Athens 1880 p. 20: ‘’Eml cuvexois 
kai ddvadelarrov Bpoxfs ol xvdacdrepo é-youaww doretfouevor ‘ karoupder 6 Oeds”> ev ApaxwBy 
pddora mpooriBéacs “pe ro Kboxwov”! (IN. ‘EAX. dp. 35). "Ev Meoonvig 6 rovobros katpos 
xaXetrat “‘ Karoupuas” xat dd\d\axot ‘‘Karouphijs.”’ 

2 F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 7 first drew 
attention to this. 

* ©. Schrader in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh tgog 
ii. 40%: ‘In Greece the phrase Zeds Jer is used for ‘‘it rains,” which, when traced back 
to an older stage of the language, can only mean ‘“‘The father (heaven) presses grapes” 
(Skr. seendm ‘<I press,” sévea, “the pressed,” “the soma drink”). It is also customary 
to charm the rain by an offering of honey, where the rain which drops on the trees and 
branches is likened to honey. Exactly corresponding to these ideas we find in India the 
belief that by letting the soma, which itself is called a son of the rain-god Parjanya, drip 
through the strainer, rain is enticed to fall. Thus the very fact that the man ‘‘presses” 
the juice on the earth, incites or rather compels the god in heaven to “press,” #.¢. to 
cause the rain to fall (cf. [E. Windisch in the Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth zum Doktor- 
Jubilium 2g. August 1893 Stuttgart 1893 p- 140 f., H. Oldenberg Za religion du Véda 
Paris 1903 p. 392, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 819]).’ Za. in Schrader Reallex.? ii. 227: 
‘Eine mythologische Vorstellung liegt vielleicht dem griech. te, berds zugrunde (vgl. 
tochar. A. Wz. su-, swas “regnen,” swase ‘‘ Regen,’ B. suwam ‘‘es regnet”’, swese ‘‘ Regen.” 
Sie gehGren zu scrt. sz-, sundme ‘*keltere,” spez. den Soma (scrt. sdza-, vgl. auch ahd. 
sou, lit. spwas ‘*Saft”, scrt. savd- ‘‘Kelterung”). Das homerische Zeds Je kann daher 
urspriinglich nur bedeutet haben: ‘‘der Himmel keltert”, indem die Erzeugung des 
Regens auf gleiche Stufe wie die Auskelterung des idg. Rauschtranks (Mets,...) gestellt 
wurde, eine Vorstellung, die in dem Verhaltnis zwischen Soma und Regen dem vedischen 
Altertum noch durchaus lebendig ist.’ Etc. 

4N. G. Polites Anuddes perewpodoytxol wiGo. (extract from Iapvagoés) Athens 1880 
p. 18 76 pyxver we To KéoKwo. 

5 Jd. tb. 6 Oeds 7d phyve pe 7d peypdue (a large-sized sieve). 

6 Jd. ib. rd peupive roo Oeod exer meyddaus rp¥rais. 
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flings through the clouds into the sea, fills with water, carries up to 
the sky, and empties in turn on the earth through sieves of varying 
size. His finest sieve produces a drizzle, his ordinary sieve rain, his 
wide-meshed sieve heavy rain, while his skin bottles poured out 
all at once cause a regular deluge+. The interval between ancient 
and modern times may be bridged by a passage from Michael 
Psellos, who states that in his day (s. xi A.D.) most people ignorantly 
supposed rain to be water strained by God through a sieve-like sky 2. 
In view of this long-lived superstition it is probable that a primitive 
Greek rain-charm consisted in pouring water though a sieve? And 
that may well have been one reason for the use of a sieve* in 
divination (koskinomanteza)®. In any case the matter calls for 


1 Jd. 2b. after N. ‘BEAK. dp. 35. 

2 Psell. rps padynras duedodvras p. 150 f. Boissonade rocodros yap abypds codtas ért 
Tod Kad” huas Biov éyévero, xal obrw mdvres éxl thy Tod duabeardrov Tra¥rny émtaThyny 
KowGs uvnrdOnoav, wore Tods woddods oleg Oat wi kai Tov Yerdv éx TOY vepar xarappyyrucbat, 
aXXd, Kata 7d Eparocévous Neyouevov Kboxivov, diarerpicbar Tov odpavdv, KaxeiOev Tais 
xepaly droONiBovra < rov Hedy > 7d USwp SinGetv. ‘The sieve of Eratosthenes’ was an 
arithmetical table for the discovery of prime numbers (F. Hultsch in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ii. 1094, G. Knaack 2d. vi. 364) and is here merely a learned allusion brought 
in by association of ideas. J. F. Boissonade ad /ec. says justly: ‘aptius et opportunius 
poterat alludere Psellus ad cribrum Strepsiadae.’ 

3 E. O. James in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1920 

- xi. 5064 quotes modern parallels from the Ainus, Russian peasants, Buddhist monks, etc. 
(after Frazer Golden Bough*®: The Magic Art i. 251 and 285). 

4 On ancient sieves see E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. 1. 1568 figs. 
2070—2072, Forrer Reallex. p. 736, H. Bliimner 7echnologie und Terminologie der 
Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern Leipzig—Berlin 1912 1%. 49 ff., J. Hoops 
in his Reallex. iv. 171 f., Hug in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1483 f., Schrader 
Reallex.? ii. 389 f. pl. 96. 

5 G. Pictorius Villinganus ‘De speciebvs magiae caerimonialis, qvam goetiam vocant, 
Epitome’ in H. Commelii Agrippae ab Nettesheym Opera Lvgdvni s.a. (1531?) i. 472 cap. 
xxi ‘Hvc etiam Coscinomantia scribenda venit, quee deemone vrgente, per cribrum diuina- 
tionem suscitari docet, quis rei patratee author sit, quis hoc commiserit furtum, quis hoc 
dederit vulnus, aut quicquid tale fuerit. Cribrum enim inter duori astantium medios 
digitos, per forcipem suspendunt, ac deieratione facta per sex verba, nec sibi ipsis, nec 
aliis intellecta, quae sunt: DIES MIES IESCHET, BENEDOEFET, DOVVINA, ENITEMAVS, 
dzeinonem in hoc compellunt vt reo nominato (nam omnes suspectos nominare oportet) 
confestim circumagatur, sed per obliquum instrumentum é forcipe pendens, vt reum 
prodat: iconem hic ponimus[= my fig. zie]. Annis ab actis plus minus triginta, ter huius 
diuinationis genere sum ipse vsus, primo furti patrati causa: secundd propter rete, vel 
casses quibus aues capiuntur 4 quodam inuido mihi difiectos. Et tertio amissi canis mei 
studio, vbi semper pro voto aleam cecidisse comperi, in posterum tamé quieui, timens ne 
dzemon veritate que preter naturam, in me vsus fuerat, os mibi subliniret & amplius 
seducendo illaquearet. Hane diuinationem ceteris arbitrabantur veriorem, sicut etiam 
Erasmus scribit in prouerbio: Cribro diuinare.’ The charm here quoted probably belongs 
to that ‘crazy assemblage of formulas no longer understood even by the reciter himself... 
obviously debased learned materials, taken from Mediterranean collections which may 

well go back to the magic-saturated last days of the Roman Empire’ (A. Haggerty 
Krappe Zhe Science of Folk-lore London 1930 p. 189). On this showing it would be 
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the aérzs of a late Latin incantation, say Deus meus Iesu Christe, | benedicta fiat 
aivinatio ista or some such jingle: possibly the enigmatic ENITEMAVs contains the neo- 
Latin tems, ‘sieve’ (Schrader Reallex.? ii. 390), which is a loan-word of Germanic origin 
(Dutch ‘ems, teems, provincial English tems, temse, tempse (J. O. Halliwell 4 Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words London 1901 ii. 857 ‘Temse A sieve North.’}, French 
tamis (A. Brachet An etymological Dictionary of the French Language® trans. G. W. 
Kitchin Oxford 1882 p. 379)). J. Pretorius De Coscinomantia, Oder vom Sieb-Laiffe 
diatribe curiosa Curie Variscorum 1677 devotes 86 small quarto pages to a collection and 
discussion of earlier authorities, e.g. C1 ‘De/rio [M. Delrio Disgudsitionum Magicarum 
libri sex Lugduni 1612] p. 606. xocx.vouavreia, qv usurpata veteribus ( Theocrito [3. 31), 
Luciano (Alex. 9.], Polluct [7. 188].) unde & Adag. cribré divinare. Créévum imponebatur 





forcipi, forcipem binis digitis comprahendebant, & elevabant, & preemissis conceptis verbis 
subjiciebant nomina eorum, de qvibus suspicabantur eos furti, vel aliud occultum crimen 
patrdsse: eum verd judicabant illum; qvd nominaté cribrum tremebat, nutabat, 
moveabatur [szc], vel convertebatur: qv. qvi digitis forcipem tenebat arbitratu sué 
criéébrum movere non potuerit. Qvod formulam Pictortus proponat verborum pronuncian- 
dorum, fecit inconsulté: qvod e4 sit usus zev, & qvod eventum certum preedicet, fecit 
impié & mentitur pollicendo.’ Here and there Pretorius reports local usage, ¢.g. C2 ‘in 
Polonié hunc habent morem patrium qvod tot Schedulas sumant, qvot personas in 
suspicione habent, & singulis inscribant singula nomina, imponantqve cribro, & hoc 
superimponant cupze cum aqvé replete: ubi hinc maximé omnes schedas oportet madidas 
fieri, sed illam tamen, non, dicunt, qve verum Reum sustinet inscriptum: hanc enim 
haud tingi aqva ferunt.’ 

Apart from this monograph, which is tough reading, the topic has been handled by 
A. Bouché-Leclercq Histoire de la divination dans Vantiquité Paris 1879 i. 183 (slight), 
J. Grimm Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 iii. 1108 f. (‘séeve- 
driving,’ ‘sieve-turning,’ ‘sieve-running,’ ‘ sieve-chasing,’ ‘sieve-dance’), 7. 1888 iv. 1635 
(‘steve-running’), C. Kiesewetter Die Geheitmwissenschaften Leipzig 1895 pp- 375—377 
(examples from ss. xvi and xvii), Frazer Golden Bough?®; Balder the Beautiful i. 236, 
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further enquiry, as it has important bearings on both ritual and 
mythology? - 


(d) Rain as water poured through a holed vessel or sieve. 
i. The holed vessel in Egypt. 


On the west bank of the Nile, south of Memphis, lay the town 
of Akanthos, famous for its sanctuary of Osiris and its magnificent 
grove of Theban acacias*, Here, according to Diodoros’, it was the 


W. R. Halliday Greek Divination London 1913 pp. 219, 221 n. 3 (‘sieve and shears’), 
E. Fehrle ‘Das Sieb im Volksglauben’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 547—555 
(especially p. 549 f.), E. O. James in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1920 xi. 506 (‘sieve and shears,’ etc.), A. Marmorstein ‘ Das Sieb im Volks- 
glauben’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1922 xxi. 235—238 (Rabbinic sources), Boehm s.v. 
‘Koskinomantie’ in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1932 
v. 323-328 (ancient and mediaeval usages: modern practices will be dealt with s.v. 
‘Sieblauf’). The classical evidence is most compactly put by Ganschinietz s.v. ‘ Koskino- 
manteia’ in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1481—1483, Hug s.v. ‘Kéokiwov’ 2. p. 1484, 
Gunning s.v. ‘ Kosko’ 2. pp. 1484—1486. Jnfra $9 (d) iv. 

1 The essential facts are indicated by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 831 f. 

Several Christian saints have a sieve as their attribute. M. and W. Drake Saints and 

their Emblems London 1916 p. 215 connect it with St Benedict (March 21), St Amalberga 
(July 10), and St Hippolytus (Aug. 13). Greater detail will be found in C. Cahier 
Caractéristiques des saints dans Part populaire Paris 1867 i. 276 (‘Crible, tamis, etc.’): 
‘SarnT BENOIT DE NorciA.,.Prés de lui un crible brisé. Saint Grégoire le Grand raconte 
que sa nourrice ayant emprunté un crible en terre cuite, et l’ayant brisé par mégarde, 
Venfant rétablit cet instrument dans son intégrité premiére. Les hymnes et proses en 
Vhonneur du saint ne manquent guére de rappeler ce premier miracle d’un homme qui en 
fit tant d’autres....’ /d. #6.: ‘SAINTE AMALBERGE, vierge; 10 juillet, v. 772....On lui 
met parfois en main un tamis4 [*AA. SS. Jul. iii. 80], ot je crois bien pouvoir signaler un 
simple rébus; car elle possédait la terre seigneuriale de Temsche sur I’Escaut, dont le 
nom est en latin 7amiséa, et Tamise en frangais. Sur cette espéce d’armes parlantes, qui 
d’ailleurs ne disaient pas grand’chose a la population flamande de l’endroit, on aura 
construit plus tard Phistoriette que voici: Les gens de Temsche (Zamise) se plaignaient 
a la sainte d’étre réduits 4 une seule fontaine, laquelle se trouvait au milieu d’un champ 
dont le propriétaire leur créait toutes sortes d’embarras. Pour terminer une bonne fois les 
contestations, Amalberge se rendit a la fontaine, armée d’un tamis qu’elle remplit d’eau; 
puis transportant le contenu dans un lieu plus accessible, elle y renversa l’eau qu’elle 
avait apportée de la sorte. En ce nouvel endroit s’établit une source gui donnait plus 
d’eau que l’ancienne, mais l’autre tarit immédiatement. On dit que cette fontaine est 
celle qui se voit aujourd’hui prés d’une petite chapelle dédi¢e 4 sainte Amalberge, et qui 
est visitée par beaucoup de pélerins & cause des guérisons qu’elle procure® [> Reinsberg- 
Duringsfeld, Calendrier belge, t. U, p- 31, sv-].’ See further.S. Baring-Gould Zhe Lives 
of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 iti pl. opposite p, 388 (St Benedict with the broken sieve at 
his feet, after Cahier), vii. 263 f. (St Amalberga at Temsche, where an annual procession 
is held in her honour on the third day in Whitsun week). 

2 Strab. 809, Ptol. 4. 5. 25, Steph. Byz. s.v.”AxavOos. See further R. Pietschmann in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-£uc. i. 1148. 

3 Diod. 1. 97 ev pév yap’ Axavéay wide, wépay Tod Nelhov xara Thy AcBinv awd cradiwv 
éxarov xai edxoot THs Méudews, wiPov civac rerpnuévov, els bv Taw tepéwy é&jxovTa Kai 
Tptaxoctous xa” éxdarny hpepar Viwp dépew eis abTov éx Too Nethou' thy dé (rH Te vulg.) 
wept Tov “Oxvorv (so H. Stephanus for dvoy codd.) puvOoroday deixvvcGac whygioy Kata Twa 
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custom for three hundred and sixty priests to empty Nile-water day 
by day into a holed péthos: presumably one priest was told off for 
the task every day in the year. Diodoros’ statement was almost 
certainly transcribed from Hekataios of Teos or Abdera, whose 
account of Egypt was composed under priestly influence in the time 
of Ptolemy i Soter (323285 B.c.). It would seem, then, that early 
in the Hellenistic age the Egyptians, rightly or wrongly, claimed to 
be keeping up a religious custom strictly comparable with the 
mythical water-carrying of the Danaides*. 

Alongside of this Egyptian rite we may place a story, which can 
be traced back to the fourth century a.D3 and connected with the 


mavyyupw cuvredounevny, mwréxovros pev évds dvdpds dpxyv oxowwlov paxpdy, wodd@v 8° Ex 
trav értow (dricGev codd. secundae classis) AvéyTwy 7d wexdpevor. 

1 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 670 f., F. Jacoby 7d. vii. 2758 f. 

2 Infra § 9 (d) ii (a). 

3 Rufin. A¢st. eccl. 2, 26 iam vero Canopi quis enumeret superstitiosa flagitia? ubi 
praetextu sacerdotalium litterarum—ita etenim appellant antiquas Aegyptiorum litteras— 
magicae artis erat paene publica schola, quem locum velut fontem quendam atque 
originem daemonum in tantum venerabantur pagani, ut multo ibi maior celebritas quam 
apud Alexandriam haberetur. sed de huius quoque monstri errore, cuiusmodi originem 
tradant, absurdum non erit paucis exponere: ferunt aliquando Chaldaeos ignem deum 
suum circumferentes cum omnium provinciarum diis habuisse conflictum, quo scilicet qui 
vicisset, hic esse deus ab omnibus crederetur. reliquarum provinciarum dii aeris aut auri 
argentive aut ligni vel lapidis vel ex quacumque materia constabant, quae per ignem 
procul dubio corrumperetur. ex quo fiebat, ut ignis locis omnibus obtineret. haec cum 

. audisset Canopi sacerdos, callidum quiddam excogitavit. hydriae fieri solent in Aegypti 
partibus fictiles undique crebris et minutis admodum foraminibus patulae, quibus turbida 
aqua desudans defaecatior ac purior redditur. harum ille unam cera foraminibus obturatis 
desuper etiam variis coloribus pictam, aqua repletain statuit ut deum. et excisum veteris 
simulacri, quod Menelai gubernatoris ferebatur, caput desuper positum diligenter aptavit. 
adsunt post haec Chaldaei, itur in conflictum, circa hydriam ignis accenditur, cera, qua 
foramina fuerant obturata, resolvitur, sudante hydria ignis extinguitur, sacerdotis fraude 
Canopus Chaldaeorum victor ostenditur. unde ipsum Canopi simulacrum pedibus perexiguis 
adtracto collo et quasi suggillato, ventre tumido in modum hydriae cum dorso aequaliter 
tereti formatur et ex hac persuasione velut deus victor omnium colebatur. sed fecerit haec 
fortasse aliquando Chaldaeis, nunc vero adventante sacerdote Dei Theophilo nullus 
profuit sudor nec ceris fraus obtecta subvenit: vastata sunt omnia et ad solum deducta. 

Rufinus’ narrative is repeated in Greek by Souid. s.v. Kdvwmos: 6 év Alyimrw. roré, 
ws Abyos, XaNdaioe roy Ldcov Oedv, Srep (Sarep cod. E.) éori rd wip, droceuvivorres Tarvraxo0 
meprépepov’ ware rots Geois magGy (waar cod. E. ed. Med.) rv éwapxtav cupBeBdAnxévat, Kal 
Tov vixavra éxelvoy rapa mavrwv voulterOar Gedy. T&v péev ody Addwv exapxiav ol Deol dard 
xarxob 7 dpytpou 7 EdAov H AlGov H GANS roiadrys VAs éreyxavov iSpupévor, 4 5é roatry 
tAn edxepds trd rob wupds depbeipero- Gore wavraxot 7d wip dvayxalws vixdy, Tobro 
dxovcas 6 tepeds rol Kavdaov (so codd. A. V. rod Kavirov iepeds vulg.) ravodpydy re 
rorodroy éveduuyjOn. Sdplar dv rots wépeoc THs Aiyorrou eibdace yiverOar dorpaxwat, Trice 
fxovgat Aerrds ouvexets, Wore Sia Tov Tphoewy exelvww TO TEPorAWpevoy Bdwp divArfouevov 
drodliocGat kaSapwrarov. éx todTwy Tay bdpdy ulay AaBwy 6 rod Kavwrov lepeds xal ras 

Tphoes exelvas dwogpdtas xnpy xai Siaddbpas fwypagijoas (Siatwypagyoas Scagédpos cod. E.) 
xphpact, rypdoas tdaros Eornoev ws Oedv- Kal droreuwv wahaod dyahuaros rHv Kepadjy, 
Sep édéyero Meveddov twos xuBeprfrou yeyerfoGar, éwmedds ewGels jppocer abrhy rip 


22—-2 
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town of Kanobos or Canopus near the most westerly mouth of the 
Nile’. The Chaldaeans—we are told—endeavoured to prove that 
their god, Fire, was superior to all other gods by subjecting cult- 
images of bronze, silver, wood, stone, etc. to the action of fire and 
pointing triumphantly to the result. They were, however, outwitted 
by the priest of Kanopos. He took a terra-cotta strainer, such as 
were used by the Egyptians for clarifying muddy water, that is to 
say a Aydrta with many small holes in it, stuffed these holes with 
wax, painted the surface of the jar with various figures, filled it with 
water, and set it up as a god. He completed his work by cutting off 
the head of an old image, regarded as the helmsman of Menelaos?, 
and fixing the same carefully on the top of his jar. The upshot of 
these preparations was that, when the Chaldaeans came and kindled 
a fire round the 4ydrta, the wax melted, the jar appeared to sweat, 





Fig. 211. Fig. 212. 


and the water issuing forth from the holes put out the fire of the 
unbelievers! Hence the figure of Kanopos has tiny feet, a thin neck, 
a body swollen like that of a Aydréa, and a rounded back. 

This curious narrative can be illustrated by certain amulets of 


dydApart. mapeyévovro pera raira ol Xaddaior dvippby ro wip, cal 6 xnpds ¢ od al rphoets 
éréyxavoy weppaypévat Stehvero. ris d€ ddplas lipdons xal 7d Vdwp dia Trav Tphoewv 
éxPadrAovons, éoBévvuTo ro Tip. obrw re ry mavoupyla Toi lepéws 6 Kavwros (Kavwrov rob 
cod. E.) rév Xaddaiwv vinnrys dvedelyOn* nal dd rére Aocwdv ws Geos er pro. 

The same tale, compressed, recurs in Kedren. Aést. comp. 325 C (i. 570 Bekker) loréov 
8rt Xaddatoe 7d wip ws wavrww dvouperixdy céBovrat, cal wdyras Tos (T. Hopfner prints rar) 
‘EAdjvor Oeods xarédpaporv. mpooiAOov 5¢ kal re Kavwrros (sic) lepet, kal abrds pnyavaral rt 
Totoprov: els Témov dyahparos vdplay dorpaxlyyy KatacKxevacas Tpyoers bréOnKke Aewras, ds 
Knp@ gpaidpevos cal xpapari xaddUvas, Tadatod ayadparos drorenwv xepadriy xal épapusoas 
TE oxevet ebpuds, kal re wupl mpocayayay jreytev abrob rhy loxiv, Kard pixpdv bia Too 
Bdaros drocRecberros. 

1H. Kees in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1869 f. 

2-H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 948 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. 


Fel. pp. 698 n. 1, 1569, G. Roeder in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. x. 1870, Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. ii. 1301 n. 1. 
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roughly contemporary date, published long since by J.Chiflet (fig. 211) 
and A. Capello? (fig. 212). Kanopos, from whose perforated body 
thin jets of water are streaming, is here associated with the pentagram? 


1 J. Chiflet Miscellanea Chifletiana Antverpie 1657 vi. 134 pl. 25 fig. 103 (=my 
fig. 211), Montfaucon Avtiguity Explained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 ii. 233 
pl. 31 no. 15 (redrawn from Chiflet). 

2 A. Capello Prodromus Iconicussculptilium Gemmarum, Basilidiani, Amulectici,atque 
Talismani generis de Museo A. C. Venetiis 1702, Montfaucon Antiquity Explained trans. 
D. Humphreys London 1721 ii. 239 pl. §3 no. 20 (redrawn from Capello=my fig. 212). 

3 During the last twenty years the pentagram or pentalpha has been the subject of 
much fruitful investigation, F. Hommel in R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt 
Minchen 1910 i. 304 n. 5 shows that the old Babylonian ideogram AR [F. Hommel 
Ethnologie und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 1926 p. 1021 ‘besser ar zu um- 
schreiben ’] or UB meaning ‘steps of heaven’ (UB=/udkatt) or ‘space’ (P. Jensen Die 
Kosmologie der Babylonier Strassburg 1890 p. 165 ff., J. Hehn in the Letpziger semitische 
Studien 1904 ii. 5. 7) is represented in a fragmentary archaic votive inscription on the 
relief of a lion couchant (V. Scheil in the Délégation en Perse: Mémoires Paris 1900 ii. 66 


‘Texte du Lion,’ line 16) by the pentagram a o¢ and on the obelisk of ManiStusu (sign 
no, 118 in Scheil’s list) by a pentagram with open top SY: Hommel further points out 


that already in the Gudea inscriptions we find the ideogram consisting of five cure? ey. 


whose recumbent form aii must have given rise to the old Babylonian UB pea 


p> 
F, X. Kugler in XZo0 1911 xi. 489 f.: ‘p-p— (5) ist Ideogramm fiir nddu ‘‘erheben, 
— 


' verherrlichen,” #d’tdu “erhaben, hehr,” azz’ attu ‘‘Erhabenheit, Majestat.” Die 5 ist in 
erster Linie das Symbol der tiberirdischen, gottlichen Wiirde und Vollkommenheit, der 
gloria divina; erst an zweiter Stelle bezeichnet sie die konigliche Majestat. Es ist sehr 
wahrscheinlich, dass diese Bedeutung der 5 sich von den 5 Planeten ableitet, zumal die- 
selben nach babylonischer Ansicht tiber der Fixsternsphare ihre Bahnen gehen und die 
vorziiglichsten Verkiindiger des gittlichen Willens sind (Diodor, 11, 30...). Wie 5, so 
bedeutet auch das Ideogramm UB: na’édu, tanattu, driickt also gleichfalls den Begriff 


‘*Erhabenheit” aus. Und merkwiirdigerweise ist die archaische Form von UB: dem 


pythagoreischen Pentagramm ganz ahnlich. Ausserdem bezeichnet UB auch tupku, kibratu, 
urspriinglich = kosmischer Raum (vgl. ub-da tab-tab-ba ‘‘ vier Himmelsgegenden”’). Dies 
alles legt den Gedanken nahe, dass die kosmische Zahl 5 des Pythagorder mit der baby- 
lonischen Auffassung der 5 nahe verwandt ist.’ 

A.Jeremias Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur Leipzig 1913 p. 9g f.: ‘Neben 
der Vierteilung [sc. des Kreislaufes] findet sich eine Fiinfteilung, die aus der Hinzuziehung 
des Planeten DIL. BAT—Venus zu erklaren sein diirfte....Das kosmische Zeichen der 
Fiinfteilung des Kreislaufes ist das Pentagramm. Das Pentagramm erscheint in der 


Gestalt unter den Zeichen der “‘ protoelamischen” Urkunden? (2Délég. en Perse v1, 


Nr. 887, S. 111) und auch in altbabylonischen Inschriften* (?Z.B. bei Samsuiluna als 
UB. DA. TAB. TAB. BA, Cun. T. xx1, Pl. 50, col. Iv, 3) mit dem Lautwort UB= 
kibratu und tupku, dessen kosmischen Sinn wir S. 50 besprachen* (Das Vorkommen in 
elamischen Inschriften beweist nicht, dass das Pentagramm elamisch ist im Gegensatz zu 
sumerisch-babylonisch...). In einer der protoelamischen Urkunden® (°Délég. en Perse 


vI, S. 111, Nr. 878) ist es geschrieben, Abb, 123 erscheint es stilisiert auf einem 


altbabylonischen Monument neben [Star [sc. Sieges-Relief des Kénigs Anubanini (vor 
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2400 v. Chr.)]....Das Pentagramm als planetarisches Zeichen ist in der ganzen Welt als 
Schutzmittel gegen die bésen Geister in Gebrauch, als Drudenfuss, Pentalpha, Alpenkreuz, 
salus Pythagorae. In alten Kirchen gilt es als Riegel gegen Damonen (vgl. Otte, Kirchl. 
Archaeologie® 1, 479). ‘‘ Das Pentagramma macht mir Pein.”’ [See further S. Seligmann 
Der bose Blick und Verwandtes Berlin r1gro ii. 10 (with fig. 23), 234, 251, 254, and 
especially 293 f. (with figs. 212, 243). I append a few numismatic examples: (1) A silver 
statér of Melos, struck in s. v B.C., has o6v. a pomegranate with traces of two leaves, 
rev. ANI ANICN a pentagram (R. Jameson in the Rev. Mum. iv Série 1909 xiii. 192 
no. 13 pl. 5, 13 (=my fig. 213), Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 853f. pl. 241, 21, Head 
Hist. num.? p. 892). (2) Bronze coins of Pitane, struck in s. iv B.c., have oév. the head of 


Zeus Ammon, rev.T', MITA, PITAN, NITANAINN or the like and a penta- 
gram with central pellet (Brzt. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 171 f. pl. 34, § (=my fig. 214), 
6—8, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 286 no. 1, McClean Cat. Coins iii. 72 pl. 267, 8, of, 
Weber Cat. Coins iii. 1. 125 nos. §237—5240 pl. 191, Anson Mum. Gr. vi. 87 nos. 
969—972 pl. 19, Head Hest. num.? p. 537). Under the empire the pentagram is placed 









Fig. 214. Fig. 215. 


Fig. 217. Fig. 218. 


on a shield (Srvt, Afus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 172 pl. 34, 9 (=my fig. 215), 10, AfcClean 
Cat. Coins iii, 73 pl. 267, 11, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 258 no 145%, id. Kieinas. 
Mitnzen i. 32 no. 1, Anson Mum. Gr. ii. g2 no. 101g f. pl. 21, vi. 87 no. 973f., Head 
Hist. num? p, 537) or used as a symbol (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen Pp. 95 no. 186). 
(3) Bronze coins of Nuceria (Vocera) in Bruttii, struck c. 350—270 B.C. or later, have odv. 
the head of Apollon, laureate, to right, rev. NOYKP INQN, NOYKPI NON, 
a horse standing to left with a pentagram beneath it (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 369 
no. 1, Heber Cat. Coins i. 229 no. 1101 pl. 42, Babelon Cat. Monn. er. de Luynes i. 150 
no. 779 pl. 28, Garrucci Afon, /t. ant. p. 168 pl. 116, 29, Head Hist. num.® p. 105. 
Fig. 216 is from a specimen in my collection). (4) Usciae of central Italy in cast bronze 
have ofz, a club with pellet in field, rev. a pentagram with pellet in centre (A7t/. AZus. 
Cat. Coins Italy p. 59 nos. 29—31, Garrucci Afon. It. ant. p. 22 pl. 42, 6 (=my fig. 217), 
E. A. Sydenham des grave London 1926 pp. 83 f., 105 no. 117 pl. 13, 7 (regards the 
pentagram as oz, the club as vev., type), or odv. a swastika in relief, rev. a pentagram 
deeply incised (Sydenham of. cit. p. 105 n. 1). A semuncia of the same region has obv. 
a scallop-shell, rec’. a pentagram with pellet in centre (Garrucci Mon. /t. ant. p. 22 
pl. 42, 7 (=my fig. 218), Sydenham of. cit. p. 105 no. 118 (regards the pentagram 
as obv., the scallop-shell as rez., type}). (5) The pentagram occurs as a symbol 
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and a variety of magical marks, including @1 and perhaps scattered 
letters of the word Aygzeia?. 


also on coins of Aesernia (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 67 no. 5), Beneventum (26. 
Italy p. 68 no. 1 fig.), Teanum Sidicinum (2, Italy p. 126 no. 11), Velia (2b. Italy 
Pp. 315 no. 102), Bruttii (2. Italy p. 321 no. 22), the Mamertini (#6. Sicily p. 111 
no. 30), Syracuse (24. Sicily p. 190 no, 322), Leukas (2. Corinth, etc. p. 131 no. 75 
pl. 36, 5), Rhodes (¢. Caria, etc. p. 246 no. 173), Seleukos i in Alexandrine empire 
of the East (2, Arabia etc. pp. cxliii, 187 f. pl. 22, 4 (= my fig. 219)), Kyrene (#6. 
Cyrenaica p. 61 no. 292 pl. 26, 1), and Rome (Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 25, 48, 49, 
tor (gens Actlia), ii. 282 no. 140 (gens Papia). Rasche Lex. Num. vi. 827.] 

F. Dornseiff Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie Leipzig—Berlin 1922 p. 84 n. 3: 
‘Das Pentagramm ist Ideogramm fitr “ Weltraum.”’ 7d. 22. goes on to connect the Baby- 
lonian pentagram and heptagram with Pherekydes’ revréuvyos and émrduuyxos. 

S. A. Cook in his important book The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of 
Archaeology London 1930 p. 213 f. collects examples of the pentagram as a Jewish symbol : 
‘It is found at (2) Nerab, (4) Gerar, (c) a jar-handle from Ophel, and a curious type with 
Hebrew letters in the angles found at (d) Tell Zakariya, (¢) Gezer, and (f) Ophel?. 
(7(a) Syria, ix. 306; (5) Petrie, p. 19, pl. xliii. no. 10; (c) BZ. F. Annual, iv. fig. 202, 
no. 5; (@) Bliss and Macalister, pl. lvi, no. 44; (e) Q.S., 1904, p. 211 sq., Macalister, 

' Gezer,ii. 209, fig. 359, and (/) Annual, iv. p. 191, fig. 203, no. 7. Cf. also the late inscribed 
(Arabic) stone from Latron (Q.S.,; 1919, p- 174)-) The legend has been acutely taken to 
be Shelemau, and identified with the Shelemiah of Neh. xiii. 13). (1So Albright, 7-P.0.S., 
vi. 100 sq.) The Pentagram is also used as a potter’s mark”. (Bliss and Macalister, 
pl. xxix. no. 42; cf. pl. lvi. no. 53 (from Tell Sandahannah, ib., p. 122 sq.), Gezer, 
pl. exe. no. §9.)’ Etc. 

Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World London 1930 pl. 48 
has ashort comparative series of pentagons from Egypt, Asia Minor, Crete, Greece, Italy, etc. 

1 © was a character, which would commend itself to all who dabbled in Egyptising 
magic. As a letter, it was the beginning and end of Thoth (érupodoyla roi d\paByjrov 
printed in ef. Gud. p. 597 Ofjra wébev erupodoyetrac; mapa 76 OW OWO Ge déyerau TO 
wéradov (cp. K. B. Hase in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. vi. 1009 C) T&v wader lepéwy). 
As a numeral, it stood for the great Egyptian ennead (F. Dornseiff Das Alphabet in 
Mystik und Magie Leipzig—Berlin 1922 p. 23). As a symbol, it represented the universe 
(Philon Bybl. frag. 9 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 571 ff. Miiller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 51 
ere phy of Atybmrrioe ard ris adris évvolas Tov Kécpov ypdpovres mepipeph KvKAov depoed7 
kal mupwrov yapdooouct, kai uéoa TeTapévov Spw lepaxduoppov, xal tort 7d way oXTpa ws 
TO wap’ hiv Ofra, Tov wey KUKdov Kéopov wnviovres, Tov 5é péoov Spw ouvexTiKdy TovTOU 
Ayabov Aaluova onualvovres (supra ii. 1127 f.) = Lyd. de mens. 4. 161 p. 177, 16 ff. 
Wiinsch 671 oxnpdrwr 6 Kixdos redecéraroy’ Sbev Alyimrriot Tov Kéopov ypddorTes Tepipep7; 
KbKAov depoetdH xal mupwrdy xapdrrover Kai wécov Terauévoy Spi lepaxdpopPor, oiovel 
ouvextixdy ’Ayabdv Aaipova’ xai dort Td wav oxfpa ws Td wap jy 8. Dornseiff loc. cit. 
cp. schol. Dionys. Thrak. p. 321, 37 and 488 Hilgard @fjra ér: ro wavrds Oéow ptpetrac’ 
h 6¢ rob wavrés Bows Eoriv 6 obpavds, ds 75 Te KuKAOTEpes Exe Kal Tov ia pécou dfova rH 
xard péoov xapaxrnpicbera paxpg. Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1341 had already quoted et. 
mag. Pp. 441, 3 ff. Gira 76 crowxetov, mapa 7d TH Odaw Toh Tavrés pimeicOar’ Fro Too 
ovpavod rd xuxdorepes Exov (kucdérepor cod. V. marg.), cal rov dia uéoov diova rH Kard 7d 
pécov paxpg < dvddoyor (zzs. Lobeck) > Ee. Add et. Gud. p. 262, 45 ff. Offra, eipyrat, 
dre ri Tob wavrds Odow pipetrar. 4 5 rot mavrds Béots odpavds dart, bs 7d Te KUKNOTEpEes 
éxwv xara (ley. xal) tov dca wéoou dtwva (leg. Gtova) ry Kara Thy peony ovon paxpa 
< dvddoyor exer (tnserui)>. xapaxrnpisber ody obrus, eixérws kal éoxviay e&haBev 
évopaciay), That @ was the initial of @évaros and was itself transfixed with a dart (schol. 
Pers. sat. 4. 13, Isid. orig. 1. 3. 8, I. 23. 1, cp. Pers. sat. 4. 13, Mart. ep. 7. 37. 1 f., 
Auson. ¢f. 87. 13 Peiper, Rufin. afol. adv. Hier. 2. 36 (xxi. 615 Migne), Sidon. carm. 
9. 334 f. See also Sir J. E. Sandys Latix Epigraphy Cambridge 1919 p. 62 with n. 2) 
is hardly ad rem: an infeltx littera would be out of place. 2 Supra i. 109 n. 3. 
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The story of Kanopos implies the local cult of an actual man, 
who died and was buried near the river-mouth. As a dead man he 
would of course be identified with Osiris, and—from the position of 
his grave—with Osiris as god of the Nile?. Nile-water was in fact 
regarded as the very seed of Osiris and credited with generative 
and fertilising powers of the highest order®. Apparently the divinised 
Kanopos was represented by a terra-cotta strainer full of Nile-water. 
Its holes were caulked with wax. Its surface was painted with 
divers figures. And its neck was completed by the addition of a 
human head. This peculiar, but not impossible, image must have 
served some practical purpose; and it lies near at hand to conjecture 
that in the hottest weather* the wax would melt, the image would 
stream with water®, and a fertility-charm of exceptional potency 
would automatically protect the neighbourhood from drought. The 
alleged vencontre with the Chaldaeans is on this showing a later 
moralising version of the previously existing rite®. 


1 Heliod. 9. 9 deordacrotot trav Nethov Adyurrio: xal kperrévwv roy péycorov dyovoty, 
dyrluspov obpavod roy worapéoy ceuvryopodvres, ola 5h Slya viderGy xal teray deplwy Thy 
dpoupévny atrois dpdovra Kal eis gros del reraypévws erouBpl{orra. Kal ravrl ev 6 modds 
ews. ad” exOerdt{ovor, éxeiva. rod elvac xal {Gv dvOpdxrous, Thy b-ypais Te Kal Enpas odclas 
abvodov alriay uddora voutfovat, 7a 5° GAdNa croryeta Tovros ouwuMdpyew Te Kal owavadaly- 
eobar Aéyovres (an Aéyover?) Kal Thy wey irypdv, Tov Neidov, Oardpay d& riy yiv roy abrav 
éualvey. kalravrl wey Syuootevovsr, mpds 5¢ rods wbotas “low rhy Tv Kal “Oop rov 
Ne?dov karayyéddovor, Ta mpdypara Tots dvéuact weradapPdvovres. On this equivalence of 
Osiris and the Nile see further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 1373 n- 5, 1580 n. 8 

2 Supra ii. 482 n. 0, infra n. 6. 

3 Aisch. suppl. 853 ff. wiror’ Sout wddw | ddpeotBorov Vowp, | EvOev degdpevor | 
fdgurov alua Bporoics Odddec with schol. 854 7d {woody Ta Opéupara, &riov, 
peragopixdis. éyer 5¢ < 7d > Tod Nef\tov and 856 dppevoysvov yap 7d Sdwp rot NelAov* 
bbe Leds wi Erexev “Apea. This exploit of Zeus is unrecorded elsewhere. Is the 
reference to the Egyptian Ares of Papremis (Hdt. 2. 63, cp. 2. 83)? Other allusions to 
the fertilising virtues of Nile-water are collected by R. Wagner in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
iii. 93. 

4 Heliod. 9. 9 kal ydp rws owémece xal ra Neha rére Thy peylorny map’ Alyurrio.s 
éopriv éverrnxévat, Kara Tpowas pev Tas Oepwas uddota Kal dr’ dpxi rhs abfijoews 6 Torapos 
éuqalve: Tedounévyy, x.7.4. On the Neca see R. Wagner in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 91. 

5 Sweating or weeping statues, whether ancient (¢.g. Cic. de div. 1. 74, 2. 58, Tul. 
Obs. 31, Loukian. de dea Syr. 36 (supra i. 385), cp. supra ii. 428) or modern (e.g. 
P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1907 iv. 165), are &\Xos Aéyos. 

8 W. Weber Drei Untersuchungen sur agyptisch-griechischen Religion Heidelberg 1911 
pp- 42, 48 (summarised by G. Roeder in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. x. 1872 f.) comes 
to the conclusion that the god Kanopos was a local type of Osiris-Neilos worshipped at 
the mouth of the Nile. Osiris was hidden inside the jar in the form of Nile-water, which 
is known to have played a considerable part in late religious rites (e.g. Plout. de Js. e¢ 
Os. 36 ob pdvov be Tov Netdov G\Aa wav bypdv athOs Oolpidos droppohy xadofor* Kal Tov 
iepdv del xpowopmweder 76 bdpeiov éxl riug Too Beod). More exactly, according to Weber, 
Kanopos was the Osiris-Neilos of fresh water: Set-Typhon, his opponent, stood for 


Plate XXXiIll 





The so-called ‘Canopic jars’ of Egypt, surmounted by the heads of the 
four children of Horos: 
(1) A typical set (A. Erman Life ix Ancient Egypt London 1894 Pp. 306). 
(2) A set in veined alabaster, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 
See page 345 2. I. 
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The nearest parallel to the effigy of Kanopos is to be fourid, not 
in the so-called ‘Canopic jars’ used to contain the viscera of the 
deceased and commonly topped by the heads of the four children 
of Horos}, but in certain remarkable simu¢acra, which may be seen 


the salt water of the sea, which as the river sank forced its way up the river-bed. Thus 
the old conflict between Osiris and Set was interpreted at Kanopos as a struggle between 
the river-water and the sea-water. When the priests of Kanopos found fresh water 
streaming into their holy vessel, they celebrated with joy the finding of Osiris. Weber 
seeks support for his reconstruction in Plout. a Js. e¢ Os. 39 (Typhon’s drought attacks 
and masters the moisture that generates and nurtures the Nile. Typhon’s ally is the 
Queen of the Aithiopes, 7.2. south winds that master the etesian winds, which were 
driving the clouds towards Aithiopia and so bringing rain to increase the Nile. Typhon 
and his ally send a weakened and lowered river to the sea—a fact represented by the 
enclosure of Osiris in his coffin. This happens in the month Athyr, when the nights 
grow longer and daylight declines. The priests then drape a gilded cow in a black 
himdtion of fine linen—the cow representing Isis or the earth—and exhibit it for four 
days from the 17th of the month [=Nov. 13—16: see Frazer Golden Bough?: Adonis 
Attis Osiris? ii. 84]. But on the roth they go down by night to the sea, and the drapers 
(sroeral) and priests bring out the sacred ark (xlory) containing a golden casket 
(x¢Bwrov), into which they pour drinkable water. A shout is raised by the people present, 
who cry that Osiris has been found! Then they mix fruitful soil with the water (rv 
xdpmiuoy (Xylander and others cjj. yiv xdpriuov) pupGor re Gdarc), add costly spices and 
incense, and mould a little moon-shaped image (unvoedds dyahudriov), which they clothe 
and adorn, thereby indicating their belief that these deities are essentially earth and 
water). 

1E. A..Wallis Budge 7he Mummy Cambridge 1893 pp. 194—201 states that four 
such jars were regularly employed by the Egyptians to contain the principal intestines of 
the dead. They were dedicated respectively to the man-headed Mestha or Amset, the 
dog-headed Hapi, the jackal-headed Tuamautef, and the hawk-headed Qebhsennuf. These 
four gods of the dead are described as the children of Horus or the children of Osiris and 
themselves stood under the protection of four goddesses, viz. Isis, Nephthys, Neith, and 
Selket or Serget. G. Elliot Smith—W. R. Dawson Egyptian Mummies London 1924 
pp- 144—147 (‘The Canopic Jars’) point out that down to the end of the eighteenth 
dynasty the jars had human heads, but that later they were made to resemble the four 
children of Horus (human, hawk, jackal, ape), the liver being protected by Imsety, the 
stomach by Duamutef, the lungs by Hapy, and the intestines by Qebeh-snewef. A. Erman 
Life in Ancient Egypt trans. H. M. Tirard London 1894 p. 317 describes and #6. p. 306 
figures (= my pl. xxxiii, 1) a typical set of the four jars. Pl. xxxiii, 2 is from a set, made of 
alabaster, in my possession. See also H. R. Hall in J. Hastings Zucyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics Edinburgh 1911 iv. 489, A. H. Gardiner Zhe Tomb of Amenemhét London 
1915 p. 113. In no case is there any justification for the current term ‘Canopic.’ 

Forrer Reallex. p. 392, without citing his authority, says that such jars served ‘zur 
Aufbewahrung des Nilwassers und der Mumieneingeweide.’ In this connexion note 
Aristeid. ov. 48. 362 (ii. 485 Dindorf) ubvor 5) dv topev Alyéwriot xepduua Bdaros worep 
GdAot ofvov miumhaot, xat Exover rpidy Kal rerrdpwy érdv Evdov xal Erc wretbvuw Kal Te 
xpbivy ceuvtvovow, dowep Thucis rdv olvov. 7 xat Tobrou Pijoe. tts alriov elvar Sr ef SuBpwv 
atteras; In view of the fact that corpses or parts of corpses, ¢.g. the head, are frequently 
drenched with water as a rain-charm (Frazer Golden Bough*®: The Magic Art i. 284 ff, 
J. Rendel Harris in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 431 (‘At Ourfa...we were told that in dry seasons 
they dig up the body of a recently buried Jew, abstract the head and throw it into the Pool 
of Abraham’)), it is presumably possible that ordinary intestine-jars may on occasion have 
been used for the same purpose; but evidence is lacking. 
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on the imperial coinage of Alexandreia (figs. 220—232). R.S. Poole? 
said of them: 


‘The Canopi represent Osiris and Isis, Osiris being probably Sarapis. The 
Canopus of Osiris is of two forms, (1) draped and wearing the atef-crown, which 
consisted of the crown of Upper Egypt, between two plumes, above the rams’ 
horns [fig. 2202]; and (2) adorned with figures and wearing the crown with disk 
and plumes above the ram’s horns with uraei [figs. 2213, 222, 2244, 223°]. The 
Canopus of Isis is draped, with a uraeus in front of the body of the vase, and 
wears the headdress of cow’s horns and lunar disk [fig. 225°]. These types 
cannot as yet be further discriminated. The two headdresses of Osiris are 
indiscriminately used by the ancient Egyptians, and therefore we cannot assign 
them to particular forms. No doubt in Alexandrian usage they designated such 
forms, or they would not occur together in one coin-type [figs. 2267, 2278, 228, 
229%, 2301, 2321)” 

These joint representations show the two ‘Canopi’ of Osiris set 
on a couple of cushions and facing us upon a garlanded base 


The ‘Canopic’ shape might be given to a variety of gods and goddesses. J. G. Milne 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 286—290 published a limestone s/ée in the Ghizeh 
Museum (no. 9267),.which on each of its four faces had a sunk panel with reliefs, fanked 
by a verse quotation, below the panel a row of ‘Canopic’ figures, and lower again a metrical 
inscription: (2) A helmeted bust with a circular shield and crossed spears beneath it, 
flanked by //. 5. 31, then from right to left ‘Canopi’ of Osiris, Horus, Isis, Nephthys (*), 
and the lines eiul wey €& iepfs orpartis brhoow dpwryds | Kaloapos év modduous 45° “Apeos 
Oepdrwv: | wodda & év edocBéer(a)t Gedy Epyos peubynala] | odbpare cat Pimp, yipaols ob]k 
dAréywv- | olver’ éraw[jloavres em’ edrdxroco [Slovo] | [vod] re caoppootva[y 1’ dorol 
érexdéioav]. (6) A helmeted bust with a sea-horse beneath it, flanked by Od. 9. 528, then 
‘Canopi’ of Thoth, Amon, Mut, and in lieu of an epigram //, 15. 187—I91. (c) A 
helmeted bust with an eagle on a thunderbolt beneath it, flanked by //. 2. 412, then 
‘Canopi’ of some missing deity, Shu, Tefnut, Hathor, and the lines els Katoap, uéyas 
avroxparwp, els xolpavos EoTw, | els Bacidebs, @ Ldwxe Kpdvov mais dyxvdouyryns (ste—an 
adaptation of //. 2. 204f. On such formulae see E. Petersen EIX OEOX Gottingen 1926 
passim): | Lijva péyav Kpovidny byltvyov apy:xdpavvov], | [...] dua mpoppor[......... |rov 


bust (?) with a doubtful creature beneath it, flanked by lettering now lost, then ‘Canopi’ 
of Ra, Atum, Nut, and the lines “Aypios ioridee kar’ Eros dls Sfpov dmavra | aves 
bpetawwdpuoro xar’ elhar{[E]vas BolBoto, | dvdpe bv’ Apyovras kahéwy xara €Ovos Exagrov- | [rob 
7’ E\Ovous iepias Ew[ Ge] Xodv Te cuvép[yous] | els Exardy dis way[rds dud]s AvKdBavtos [a-yhA]ae. 
The stée dates from the end of s. i B.c. and comes from Alexandreia. F. Ll. Griffith 
suggests ‘that the underlying idea is probably astrological: thus, the opposite sides (4) and 
(2) are headed by Ra and Thoth for Sun and Moon: (1) has Osiris, possibly for the planet 
Jupiter, and the lost figure in the front of (3) may have been Geb, the planet Saturn. To 
each of these leaders were then added his usual associates in Egyptian religious tradition.’ 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. Ixviif. 

2 7b. p. 75 no. 625 pl. 18 (=my fig. 220, from a cast) Hadrian. 

3 Jb. p. 32 no, 268 pl. 18 (= my fig. 221, from a cast) Vespasian. 

4 7. p. gt no. 775 pl. 18 (=my fig. 222, from a cast) Hadrian. Fig. 224 is from a 
specimen in my collection, likewise struck by Hadrian. 

> Jb. p. 28g no. 2214 pl. 18 (=my fig. 223, from a cast) Gallienus. 

® Jb. p. 75 no. 633 pl. 18 (=my fig. 225, from a cast) Hadrian. 

7 7. p. 54 no. 452 pl. 18 (=my fig. 226, from a cast) Trajan. 

8 76. p. 75 no. 632 pl. 18 (=my fig. 227, from a cast) Hadrian. 
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9 Fig. 228 is from a specimen in my collection (Hadrian [L] 1 H)=133—134 4.D. Cp. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 92 no. 779 pl. 18 (=my fig. 229). 

10 Jb. p. 134 no. 1133 pl. 18 (=my fig. 230, from a cast) Antoninus Pius. 

11 Jb. p. 134 no. 1134 pl. 18 (=nmy fig. 232, from a cast) Antoninus Pius. 
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(fig. 226), or more often confronting each other (figs. 227-231), some- 
times with a flaming ¢hymiatérion between them (fig. 230) or housed 
in a common shrine with papyrus-headed columns (fig. 2311), or 
finally upborne side by side on the spread wings of an eagle(fig. 232)”. 
The numismatic ‘Canopi’ of Osiris resemble the legendary effigy of 
Kanopos more closely than do the ordinary ‘Canopic’ jars, and 
that in two respects. For one thing, there can be no doubt that 
the Osirian ‘Canopi’ were definitely worshipped as deities. For 





another, they were not only surmounted by a human head, but also 
decorated with various figures. It is even possible that the series 
of dots seen on the Osiris-‘Canopi’ (figs. 224, 228, etc.) were holes 
stuffed with wax like those of Kanopos himself. 

A further possibility is deserving of mention. Since Nile-water 
was in effect the equivalent of snow and rain, the Nile was popularly 
regarded as in some sort a copy of the sky*, Parmenon of Byzantion* 
(s. iii B.c.) ventured to equate the river-god with the sky-god, when 
he penned a choliambic address to— 


‘Nile, Zeus of the Egyptians.’ 


1 7b. p. 102 no. 877 pl. 28 (=my fig. 231) Hadrian. Cp. Hunter Cat. Coins iii- 453 
‘no. 365 Hadrian, 481 no. 544 L. Verus. 
2 An engraved cornelian at Florence shows the Canopus of Isis carried by a female 
griffin, which rests its right paw on a four-spoked wheel (A. F. Gori Museum Florentinum 
. Florentiae 1731 i pl. 58, 9, Reinach Pierves Gravées p. 33 no. 58, 9 pl. 29). 

3 Heliod. 9. 9 (cited supra p. 344 n. 1). ; 

4 Athen. 203 C ydvos yap ds adnO@s 6 xpucoppbas xadovpevos Nefdros pera rpopar 
aplsveav kai xpuvody axiBdnrov xaradéper, axwdivws yewpyovmevov, ws maow efapxelv 
dvOpdbrots, Sékny Tprmrodépov (supra i. 222 f., 227) wepmouevov els wacay yiv. Sibmrep avrov 
kal 6 Bufdyrios rroenrys Tapyévwy ércxadovpevos ‘Alyirre Zeb,” pyol, Neire.” Cp. schol. 
vet. Pind. Pyth. 4. 99 Téuevos Kpoviéa: tov Neihov Kpoviday [pnotv], os Tapyéver- 
“Abysarce Leb Nethe.” dvadoyeiv yap rots rod Aids SuBpas rd Tov Netdou vdwp, kal womep 
dvrlarpopéy ria Tobrov Te Au elvac, 

A coin of Alexandreia already figured (sugra i. 361 fig. 277) equips Zeus with the 
cornu copiae of Neilos. 
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At Silsilis (Djebel Selseleh), on the right bank of the Nile in Upper 
Egypt, a stéle was found bearing an inscription flanked by two 
reliefs—on one side a sacred tree, on the other a bull and a young 
man holding a torch or stick in his left hand}. This was ‘the 
salutation of Leonidas the helmsman to Neilos Zeus called Mephdtes 
the Greatest’ and is dated in the year 106/7 a.D.2. Now Nephétes, as 
A. H. Sayce® pointed out, is a Grecised form of the Egyptian 
Neb-pet, ‘Lord of Heaven.’ There was, moreover, a long-standing 
belief that the Nile was a celestial river‘, and sundry mythographers 
identified it as such with Eridanos or Okeanos®, Kanobos the 
helmsman gave his name to a star® appearing low down beneath 
this constellation’. It is therefore quite conceivable that the rounded 
body of Kanopos was treated as a guvasi-sky, and that the figures with 
which it was adorned were those of stars or constellations, Support 
for the conjecture is not far to seek. 

If Kanobos was thus identified with Osiris, his wife Theonoe® 
or Eumenouthis® seems to have been equated with Isis. In this 
connexion a small Nolan amphora once belonging to the Museo 
Vivenzio must be taken into account. An old drawing here re- 
produced (fig.233)?° shows the two sides of the vase as one continuous 


1C.R. Lepsius Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien Berlin 1849—1859 xii. 82 
no. 188 (inscription only). 

2 A. H. Sayce in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1894 vii. 297 f. no. ix (inscription only) =Ditten- 
berger Orient. Gr. inser. sel. no. 676=F. Preisigke Sammelbuch Griechischer Urkunden 
aus Agypten Strassburg 1915 i. 7 no. 23 7d mpoo|xbrnua [Ac]lwvidou xuBelpvijrov Neidov| 
Adds karov[pévov]| Nedwrov 708] [w]eylorov. | Lc’ Tpaiavod Kall[oa]pos rod xuplov. Sayce and 
Dittenberger assume that xuBepr%rou Nethov should be taken together as ‘helmsman of the 
Nile.’ 

3 A. H. Sayce loc. cit., cp. B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt—D. G. Hogarth Faydm Towns 
and their Papyrt London 1goo p. 255 no. cv Col. ii, 14 Nefotian(us). 

4 Supra i. 349 n. 2. 

5 Supra ii. 1025. 

6 Plout. de Js. e¢ Os. 22. 

7 Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 32 Canopos, whose source (see W. Christ Geschichte der griech- 
tschen Litteratur§ Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 248 n. 4) was pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 37 
KdvwBos. 

8 Konon zarr, 8 ra. rept Ipwréws rob Alyumtiou pavrews, of 4 Ovydtyp Oeovdn épacbeica 
KavasBou (fv & otros xuBepvtrns Meveddov rot Tpwov (D. Hoeschel cj. ’Arpéws)) droruyxdvet* 
KT). 

9 Epiphan, ancor. 106 (i. 209 Dindorf) KdvwBds re 5 Meveddou xuBepyirns xal % rovrov 
yuvy Hipevovbls év ’Adekavdpela rebapuevor teuGvrat mpos TH 6x Oy ris Oardooys, ard dexadvo 
onuelwy Stecr Gres. 

10 G. Patroni Vast dipint? del Museo Vivenzio disegnati da Costanzo Angelint nel 
MDCCXCVII Rome and Naples 1900 p. § pl. 29, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel. p. 279 f. 
fig. 70 (=my fig. 233). 
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design. The obverse gives a scene from Greek cult; the reverse, 
a corresponding scene from Egyptian cult. In the one case we have 
the evocation of the Greek earth-goddess: she starts up at the very 
feet of a youth, who has just struck the ground with his mattock}. 
In the other case a bearded and somewhat deformed man with 
a staff in his right hand is consulting a ‘Canopus,’ The jar, as on 
sundry Alexandrine coins (fig. 225) and gems of imperial date?, has 





LOX X KAR KK 


Fig. 233. 


its cover shaped like the head of Isis. It is decorated with two 
stars—a feature in which it is not unique’; for Isis was the ‘Queen 
of Heaven’ and wore a robe glittering with stars*, It is surrounded 
by rosettes and circles, the meaning of which is doubtful. The 
object lying on the ground between the Isis-jar and the worshipper 
is (if we may put faith in Angelini’s drawing) probably not a spiked 
crown, but cult furniture of some sort. It might conceivably be the 


1C. Robert Archaeologische Maerchen aus alter und neuer Zeit Berlin 1886 pp. 179— 
202 (‘Die Rtickkehr der Kore’) pls. 2—s5 (especially pl. 5, 4 and C), J. E. Harrison in 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 232 ff., 1900 xx. 105 ff., ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel.* pp. 276 ff. 
(‘The Anodos of the Maiden Earth-goddesses’), 639 f., Themis p. 416 ff. On evocations 
see further W. Headlam in the Class. Rev. 1902 xvi. 52—61. 

2 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. A/yth. ii. 471 f. 

3 A. F. Gori Gemmae antiquae ex thesauro mediceo et privatorum dactyliothecis Florentiae 
exhibentes tab. C etc. Florentiae 1731 i. 49 pl. 59, 2=Reinach Prerres Gravdes p. 33 
no. §9, 2 pl. 29, cp. C. W. King Antique Gems and Rings London 1872 ii. 46 pl. 7, 9 
(‘Canopus, with the head of Athor, flanked by two Asps; on the belly of the vase is the 
solar disk’). 

4 Apul. mez. 11. 2 regina caeli, 11. 4 per intextam extremitatem et in ipsa eius planitie 
stellae dispersae coruscabant earumque media semenstris luna flammeos spirabat ignes. 
See W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Ath. ii. 433 ff. and R. Eisler Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt Miinchen 1910 i. 69 f. 

5 So G. Patroni of. czt. p. 5, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 280. 
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mountain-emblem of HA, one of the most ancient gods of the 
Delta, whose priest purified the king at his coronation with the 
‘waters of all-satisfying life’) But I incline to think that rosettes, 
circles, and guasi-crown are merely loaves and cakes set out before 
the goddess. In any case the Egyptian scene balances the Greek 
scene; for Isis too was an earth-power*—indeed Plutarch says that 
the Egyptians spoke of the earth, when flooded and fructified by 
the Nile, as ‘the body of Isis*’ That a Greek potter should thus 
combine home ritual with foreign ritual is certainly exceptional +, 
but not altogether surprising. If an early Ionic Aydréa could repre- 
sent the sacrifice of Bousiris with some approach to Egyptian 
vraisemblance®, a late local Italian (?Oscan) amphora may well 
have reflected the growing familiarity of the Greek world with the 
observances of the Delta. In after days Egyptian spells came to be 
much valued in Greek lands® But this vase has a special interest 
. as affording the earliest extant Greek or guas?-Greek representation 
of a ‘Canopic’ divinity. 

The Vivenzio vase, after being drawn by Angelini in 1798, 
disappeared from view. But thirty years later Raoul Rochette 
published an amphora of remarkably similar aspect (fig. 234)’—so 
similar in fact that it must be the self-same vase—and this in 1865 


1 See the important paper by P. E. Newberry ‘Two Cults of the Old Kingdom’ in the 
Ann. Arch, Anthr. 1908 i. 24 ff. 

2 W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 442 ff. 

3 Plout. de Js. e¢ Os. 38 ws 6¢ Netrov ’Ocipidos dwroppoyy, obrws "Iovdos c&pa. yiiv Exovet 
kal voulfovaw, ob waaay ddr’ 7s 6 Netdos émiBalver orepyaivwr Kal pryvdpevos. 

4 R. Hackl ‘Mumienverehrung auf einer schwarzfigurig attischen Lekythos’ in the 
Archiv f. Kel. 1909 xii. 195—203 with 3 figs. (Am. Journ. Arch. 1909 xiii. 498 with 
fig.) publishes a black-figured /ékythos at Munich (height 0°17™: provenance unknown), 
which in the clear but slightly careless style of ¢. 500 B.C. shows three men prostrating 
themselves with gestures of grief before and behind a narrow vertical oblong, covered with 
a network- or trellis-pattern and surmounted by a male head in profile with wreath (?) and 
pointed beard. The men wear loin-cloths only: two cloaks are hung in the background. 
Leafy sprays are visible to left and right of the pillar-like figure. Hackl argues that this 
figure cannot be a herm (no arm-stumps, no piad//ds), nor yet a Dionysos Perthidwios (tree- 
stem or pillar usually clothed, Dionysos-mask above adorned with vines), but must be the 
mummy of some Greek, who dying in the Delta was embalmed and lamented by his friends 
in Egyptian fashion (rpooxivyscs, loin-cloths)—possiby as a divinised Osiris- -Dionysos. 

® Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 255 ff. pl. 51, Pfuhl Malerei u. 
Leichnung ad. Gr. i. 179 ff. iii. 35 figs. 152, 153, M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale 
University Press pp. 126, 134, 163 figs. 214, 257. Supra i. 313 n. 1 with fig. 381. 

6 Loukian. philops. 31. 

7 Raoul-Rochette Monumens inédits @antiquité figurée Paris 1833 p. 369 ff. pl. 64 
(=my fig. 234). The learned author interprets the vase-painting as a combination of two 
analogous scenes—‘ w¢écyomancie homérique’ (Odysseus evoking the soul of Antikleia) and 
‘rd vexvouayretov’ near Cumae (Diod. 4. 22, Strab. 244) at which Demos or Choros is 
consulting the oracle of a ‘Canopic ’ jar. 
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passed from the Pourtales collection! to a permanent home in the 
British Museum”. It is a red-figured amphora of late, coarse style, 
and is officially stated to have come from the Basilicata in South 
Italy. Its design is identical with that of the Vivenzio vase, apart 
from the fact that the decorative details about the ‘Canopus’ (stars, 
rosettes, circles, ‘crown’) are now missing. Mr H. B. Walters, how- 
ever, who kindly examined the vase afresh on my behalf, reports 
as follows (May 15, 1911): 


‘F 147. R.-Rochette’s publication seems to be fairly adequate and accurate. 
I should like to know if there is any record of the history of this vase before it 
came into the Pourtalés collection, where it evidently was about 1825—1830. 
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Fig. 234. 





It must surely be the same as the Vivenzio vase though Miss H[arrison] hasn’t 
realised the fact. As to the stars and circles I can only suppose they were 
restorations which were subsequently removed. I had no knowledge of .the 
Vivenzio publication when the Catalogue was made. 

P.S. Since writing the above I have again carefully examined F 147, and find 
the marks as given by Miss H[arrison] ave ad/ there, but very faintly engraved 
in the varnish. \ doubt if they are original. There is also a crown on the other 
side of the vase, not given in the drawing. Any way this proves its identity 
with our vase.’ 


1 T. Panofka Antiguités du cabinet du comte Pourtalés-Gorgier Paris 1834 p- 72 
pl. 22. Zd. in the Aun. d. Inst. 1829 i. 302 f. (Gaia emerges, disturbed by a grave-digger: 
a father views with grief the ‘Canopic’ jar of his dead child). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 71 no. F 147. Mr Walters takes the subject to be 
‘Probably a representation of digging a spring’ (‘(a) Bearded male figure...looking...towards 
a Canopic jar resting on a plinth, which terminates in a female head. (4) Part of the same 
scene: A female figure...(probably representing the Nymph of a spring)...extending r. hand 
to a beardless male figure...’). The explanation is unconvincing. 


Plate XXXIV 





Amphora from the Basilicata, now in the British Museum : 
(ra—t14) Evocation of the Greek Earth-goddess. 
(2a@—z2) Consultation of an Isiac ‘Canopus.’ 


See page 349 ff. wth figs. 233, 234. 
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Finally Mr F. N. Pryce has furnished me with recent photographs 
of the four figures (pl. xxxiv), on which the faint markings have 
been added in white paint. 

The use of holed vessels as a rain-charm agrees well with what 
we know of Libyan beliefs concerning the sky. According to 
Herodotos, the Libyans who planted the followers of Battos beside 
the fountain of Apollon at Kyrene addressed them in these words: 
‘Men of Hellas, here it is fitting for you to dwell, for here the sky is 
bored throught’ My friend and colleague the late Dr A. Wright 
pointed out that this description furnishes us with an answer to the 
conundrum propounded by Virgil’s Damoetas: 


Say in what lands—and be my great Apollo— 
There is a hole in heaven three ells across”. 


Eustathios takes Herodotos’ words to mean that the sky resembled 
a reservoir, which though sound elsewhere was holed over Libye 
and so dropped abundant rain to the advantage of Libyan vegeta- 
tion®, It would seem then that the Libyans thus naively accounted 
for the torrential rain, which in point of fact commonly falls at 
Kyrene during the rainy season from the middle of November 
onwards4. It is also noteworthy that, according to Theophrastos, 
the wood near Kyrene sprang up as the result of a heavy pitchy 
rain, and that s¢/phion had been produced for the first time from 


1 Hdt. 4. 158 dvdpes “Eddnves, evOatra bpiv émirjdeov olxéew- evOaira yap 4 obpavds 
Térpyra. 

On the analogous Semitic conception of ‘the windows of heaven’ (Gen. 7. 11, 8. 2, 
2 Kings 7. 2, Is. 24. 18, Mal. 3. 10) see I. Benzinger Hebriische Archdologie® Leipzig 
1927 p. 163. 

It is possible that some such significance was attached to the louver or circular opening in 
the dome of the Pantheon at Rome. For the coffered ceiling of that remarkable structure 
(Durm Baukunst d. Rim. p. 550 ff., especially fig. 645. A fuller bibliography will be 
given infra p. 441 n. 7), spangled with rosettes or stars (?) of gilded bronze (Durm of. 
ctt.? p. 565, W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers Zhe Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by 
T. Ashby London 1927 p. 81), must have produced and been intended to produce much 
the effect of a miniature sky (cp. supra i. 751 f., ii. 354 f., 360f., 1150). 

2 Verg. eci. 3. 104f. dic quibus in terris—et eris mihi magnus Apollo—| tris pateat 
caeli spatium non amplius ulnas. Wright’s solution of this well-known problem (in the 
Class. Rev. 1901 xv- 258) appears to me much more probable than either of those advanced 
by Serv. ad doc. (the grave of Caelius, the well at Syene—the former the guess of a would- 
be wit, the latter a pedantic attempt to improve upon the claims of Libye), let alone the 
follies recorded in J. Conington’s note. 

3 Eustath. iz J7. p. 742. 22 ff. 6 52 wepl rwa AtBuxhy viv rerpabac Tov odpaydy pdpevos 
Edrdws yyrorxds érepareicaro. €0éde yap elweiv Tov odpavor ws ofa xal rwa Sekaperhy ev ev 
‘rats GAdaus yalais eoreyavaodat, wept dé ray rhrov.éxeivoy oloy aurrerpha0as ds Serdv cuxvdy 
ckeped-yeoOa xal dpdew ra exe? rpbs rpogiudryra. 

4 See H. Stein on Hdt. 4. 158, and A. W. Lawrence on Hdt. 2. 14, 22, 3. 10, 4. 185. 
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a similar shower of pitch! seven years before the date (c. 611 B.C.*) 
of Kyrerie’s foundation®. 


ii. The holed vessel in Greece. 


The custom of pouring water into a holed péthos or hydria by 
way of a rain-charm has left traces of itself, not only in the rites and 
myths of northern Egypt, but also in those of Greece. Nor is this 
to be wondered at, if—as I incline to surmise—the said custom 
belonged to a race, which at an early date occupied both regions, 
the Graeco-Libyans or Libyo-Greeks postulated by Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie*. It is even permissible to use less general terms and 
to refer the practice to a particular tribe, the Dadndu or Danauna, 
who along with other maritime allies are known to have attacked 
the kingdom of Rameses iii at a date shortly after 1200 B.c.® For 
there can be little or no doubt that this tribe has been correctly 
identified with the Danaoi* of Homer; and they in turn cannot be 
separated from theireponym Danaos’, or his daughters the Danaides, 
whose water-carrying furnishes the best parallel to the alleged ritual 
of Akanthos in Lower Egypt®. 


1 Theophr. hist. pl. 3. 1. 5f., de caus. pl. 1. 5. 1, Plin. mat, hist. 16. 143, 22. 100. 

2 L. Malten Xyrene Berlin IQII p. 190 ff. He C. Broholm in Pauly—Wissowa Lea/- 
Enc. xii. 158 f. 

3 Theophr. ist. pi. 6. 3. 3, Plin. mat. hist. 19. 41. The schol. Aristoph. eg. 894 
states that Aristaios, son of Apollon and Kyrene, was the first who discovered how to 
cultivate séiphion and to produce honey. 

4 W. M. Flinders Petrie in the journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 276 f. 

5 Supra i. 362f. To the authorities there cited add H. R. Hall in the Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1901—1902 viii. 184, ta. The Ancient History of the Near East London 1913 
p- 380ff., 7d. in The Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1924 ii. 283 f., A. J. B. Wace 
16. 1923 i. 177, F. Hommel Zthnologie und Geographie des alten Orients Minchen 1926 
pp. 28f., 1001. The Egyptian texts are collected and translated in H. T. Bossert 4/tkreta? 
Berlin 1921 pp. 50, 54 ff. 

6 D. D. Luckenbill ‘Jadanan and Javan (Danaans and Ionians)’ in the Zettschrift fir 
Assyriologie 1913 xxviii. 92—99, L. B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 81 ff. 

The latter /oc. czt. p. 83 n. 1 is tempted ‘to see some connection, in name at least, 
between the Danuna and Dan....Perhaps Danite sea-farers [Judges 5. 17] were in the 
service of the Philistines and migrated with them,—the tribe disappears from later Hebrew 
history,—or possibly one section of the Philistines occupied territory that had belonged 
to Dan, and sowere called Danuna.’ Such speculations are rash, though far less so than those 
of the Abbé E. Fourriére concerning ‘the emigrant tribe of Dan’ (discreetly abbreviated 
in the 7ransactions of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 
1908 ii. 183, cp. the same writer in the Revue d’exégdse mythologigue vii no. 39 Pp- 313— 
318). : 

7 Bernhard in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 952—954, O. Waser ‘Danaos und die Danaiden’ 
in the Archiv f. Rel. 1899 ii. 47—63, #2. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2094—2098. 

8 Supra p. 338f 
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(a) Water-carrying in the myth of the Danaides. 


The story of the Danaides is told as follows by Apollodoros?. 
Danaos and Aigyptos were twin-brothers. Belos, their father, settled 
Danaos in Libye, Aigyptos in Arabia. Aigyptos, however, conquered 
the Melampodes and named their land Egypt after himself. The 
two brothers had, by various wives, a numerous progeny—Danaos 
fifty daughters, Aigyptos fifty sons. They became rival claimants 
to the throne; and Danaos, fearing the sons of Aigyptos, at 
Athena’s instigation put his daughters on board a ship’, which he 
devised for the purpose, and fled. He touched at Rhodes, where he . 
set up the image of Athena Lindéa*. Thence he came to Argos, 
and Gelanor the Argive king abdicated in his favour* < Having 
thus become master of the country, he named the inhabitants Danaot 
after himself®.> The country was then suffering from a drought; 
for Poseidon had dried up its springs, being wroth with Inachos for 


1 Apollod. 2. 1. 4, cp. schol. /. 1. 42, Hyg. fad. 168—170. For variants see 
K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1005 f., O. Waser 26. iv. 2087 ff., 2094 ff. 

2 So also schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 4 dAdot 52 r€yovar (uévror acl cod. Paris.) Aavady 
Siwxouevoy br Alybrrov mparov KatracKevdcat (sc. vaiv): Bbev cai Aavats éxdijPn. Hyg. 
fab. 168 tunc primum dicitur Minerva navem fecisse biproram in qua Danaus profugeret 
follows schol. A.D. J/. 1. 42 xat irofenévns "AOnvas abtg vady mp&ros xarecxedace THY 
KAnOetoay ws drd Tov aprOuot Trav Ovyarépwy abrot revrnxdvropoy. 

3 On whom see a valuable paper by C. Blinkenberg ‘La déesse de Lindos’ in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 154—165 with figs. i—11. 

4 On the succession of Danaos to Gelanor see Paus. 2. 16. 1 and the interesting. omen 
in Paus, 2.19. 3f. (wolf kills bull=Danaos deposes Gelanor, and founds sanctuary of 
Apollon Adxios). Plout. v. Pyr7k. 32 locates the omen near Pyramia in Thyreatis, and 
speaks of Gelanor as driven out by a ordots. Interp. Serv. i Verg, Aen. 4. 377 makes 
Apollon give an oracle to Danaos ‘ut profectus ubi invenisset taurum et lupum inter se 
pugnantes, spectaret exilum pugnae, et si taurus vicisset, Neptuno templa construeret ; si 
vero lupus, Apollini delubrum sacraret. sed cum Danaus lupum videret vicisse, Apollini 
Lycio templum dedit.’ This famous encounter is commemorated on a late autonomous 
bronze coin of Argos, which has oév. the forepart of a wolf to the right, vv. HPAKAE 
{[T]OY the forepart of a bull to the right. This is usually described as ‘running’ 
(P. Gardner) or ‘charging’ (S. W. Grose), but may rather be moribund (Brit. Mus, Cat. 
Coins Peloponnesus p. 147 pl- 28, 9 (=my fig. 235), A/cClean Cat. Coins ii. 460 pl. 232, 
31, Head Ast. num.* p. 440). 





Fig. 235. 


5 These words were added to the text of Apollodoros by B. Aegius in the edi#éo princeps 
of 1555 from the concluding sentence of schol. A. D. //. 1. 42 abroés d& xparjous Tis yopas 
ag’ éavrod rods évorxoivras Aavaois dybuacev. loropet’ Amoddbdwpos ev f'. 
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declaring that the land belonged to Herat. Danaos therefore sent 
his daughters to seek for water. One of them, Amymone by name, 
while going on this errand, shot at a stag, but hit a sleeping 
Satyr, and was saved from his embraces by the appearance of 
Poseidon. To him she yielded; and he showed her the springs at 
Lerna. Meantime the sons of Aigyptos came to Argos, demanding 
the restoration of peace and a marriage with their fifty cousins. 
Danaos, who distrusted these professions and bore a grudge on 
account of his exile, agreed to the proposals and distributed the 
damsels by lot. The names of grooms and brides are duly recorded ?. 
Danaos made the wedding-feast, but secretly supplied his daughters 
with daggers, They, when their bridegrooms fell asleep, slew them 
all, with a sole exception—that of Hypermnestra, who saved 
Lynkeus for respecting her virginity? and was for that reason 
imprisoned by Danaos, The rest of his daughters buried the heads 
of their bridegrooms at Lerna and performed funeral rites over the 
bodies in front of the city“. They were purified themselves, at the 
bidding of Zeus, by Athena and Hermes. Danaos subsequently 
bestowed Hypermnestra upon Lynkeus, and offered his other 
daughters as prizes in a gymnastic contest®. 

The tale thus told is long and clearly composite. It is not 
difficult to pick out certain parts of it and to bracket them as being 
mythical accretions or embellishments of no central significance. 
The explanation of the Argive drought as due to Inachos’ partisan- 
ship of Hera was hardly an original feature, at least of this story® 
The incident of Amymone, the Satyr, and Poseidon is an obvious 


1’A@nvas codd. C. G. Heyne cj. “Hpas, cp. Paus, 2. 15. 5. 2 Cp. Hyg. fab. 170. 

3 So also schol. //. 4. 171, schol. Pind. Wem. 10. ro. But schol. Eur. ec. 886 pla dé 
povn tobrwr 4 “Vreppvjorpa épetcaro rod Avyxéws, drd ris ulfews didbeow eoxnnvia mpds 
atréy assigns a love-motive, which—as C. Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology 1902 xiii. 132 points out—is as old as Aisch. P.v. 865 f. wlav dé raldwy Yuepos 
Oddéee 7d wy | KTetvar cbvevvoy, x.T.d. and is further supported by the pleading of Aphrodite 
in Aisch. Danaides frag. 44 Nauck* af. Athen. 600 A—B). 

* Others agree that Danaos deposited the heads of the Aigyptiadai in Lerna (Zenob. 
4- 86, Apostol. 10. 57, Arsen. vz0/. p. 334, Hesych. s.v. Adpyy xaxadv, Phot. dex. s.v. Aépvy 
Gearav, Souid. s.v. A€pyn Gear&v). But, according to Paus. 2. 24. 2, the sons of Aigyptos 
were murdered at Lerna, and their wives cut off the heads to show their father that the 
deed was done. The headless trunks remained at Lerna, but the heads were buried in a 
tomb on the left of the road leading up to the Argive aérdépolis. 

5 So too Pind. Pyth. g. 112 ff. with scholl. ad oc., Paus. 3. 12.2. Hyg. fad. 170 makes 
Lynkeus, after Danaos’ death, present Abas, who had been the first to inform him of it, 
with the shield dedicated by Danaos to Hera. Lynkeus then consecrated the games held 
guinto quogue anno and known as dowis & “Apyet. The Danaides after their father’s 
decease married Argive husbands. 

8 Its proper setting is given by Paus. 2. 15. 5. 
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excrescence4, The catalogue of one hundred names reads like a 
didactic (Hesiodic?) addition®. And the suitors’ race was not the 
only method of rounding off the tale *. 

But, sabtractis subtrahendis, the residue of the myth has been 
handled in more ways than one. F. G, Welcker* took the Danaides 
to be the fifty weeks of the year—an opinion that remained his own. 
K. Schwenck® had suggested that they were the fifty moons which 
composed the cycle of the Olympian festival; and this notion, since 
with a little ingenuity it could be made to fit the case of other 
fifties®, especially the fifty daughters of Endymion and Selene, and 
even the fifty daughters of Thestios, found considerable favour and is 
still hardly extinct’. Symbolism of another sort, topographical 
rather than chronological, appears in the picturesque but highly 
improbable view of L. Preller®. Making the most of a few particular 
cases—Amymone, Physadeia®, Polydora*°—he argued that all the 
Danaides were fountain-nymphs of the Argolid. The Aigyptiadai, 
descendants of the mighty Aigyptos (that is, of the Nile), could then 
be explained as torrents and rivers, which in winter rushed headlong 


1H. D. Miller Mythologie der griechischen Stimme Gottingen 1861 i. 50, C. Bonner 
in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 142—144. 

2 They are interestingly discussed in Preller—Robert Gr. AZyth. ii. 267 f. C. Robert 
argues that the list preserved by Apollodoros goes back to an epic source, probably to 
Hesiod (hence the epic character of the names, their epic prosody, often their Ionic dialect, 
and their suitability to hexameter verse. Peculiarly Hesiodic is their use of alliteration 
and even rime), but that the list given by Hyg. fad. 170, which has only 22 or perhaps 23 
names in common with Apollodoros, is derived from some prose author (hence such names 
as Themistagora, Demarchus, Demophile, Pamphilus). 

3 C. Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 162 f. shows that the 
suitors’ race (Pind., Paus., Apollod.) and the Danaides’ punishment in the Underworld 
(Hyg., etc.) ‘belong to distinct traditions which are not easy to reconcile.’ Jd. 7b. p. 133 
holds that the latter version squares with that of schol. Eur. Hc. 886 (perhaps cp, Ov. her. 
14. 115—118), in which Lynkeus avenges his brothers by slaying Danaos and all the 
Danaides except Hypermestra. 

4 F. G. Welcker Kleine Schriften zur griechischen Literaturgeschichte Bonn 1867 v. 30. 

5 K. Schwenck in the Rhein. Mus. 1856 x. 377 ff. 

8 W. H. Roscher Die Zahl 50 in Mythus, Kultus, Epos und Taktik der Hellenen und 
anderer Volker, bes. der Semiten (Abh. d. sdichs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1917 
xxxiii. 5), Gruppe Ath. Lit. 1921 p. 283. 

7 A. Schmidt Handbuch der griechischen Chronologie Jena 1888 p. 48 ff. (‘Sagen, 
welche die Fiinfzigzahl der Monate personifiziren’), J. E. Harrison in the Class. Rev. 1898 
xii. 141, Gruppe Gr. AGyth. Rel. p.g56 n. §, F. M. Cornford in Harrison 7hemis? p. 231 f. 

8 L. Preller Griechische Mythologie Leipzig 1854 ii. 33 ff. 

9 Schol. Kallim. /avacr. Pall, 47. Cp. schol. A. Eur. Phoen. 188 ica (so W. Dindorf 
for goa cod.). In Euphor. frag. 19 af. Steph. Byz. s.v.”"AoBwros A. Meineke would 
correct guyddear to dvedieray (Analecta Alexandrina Berolini 1843 p. §5, but see 2d. 
p- 402). 

1 Pherekyd. frag. 23 (Frag. Atst. Gr. i. 74 Miiller)=/rag. 8 (Frag. gr. Hest. i. 61 
Jacoby) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 1212, Ant. Lib. 32 (after Nikandros érepoioupérwy a’), 
See further O. Héfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2642 f. 
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like importunate suitors, but in summer sank low or were dried up 
altogether, their head-waters cut off by the local nymphs. Thus 
decapitated they were buried in the Lernaean marsh, where alone 
moisture yet lingered. Preller’s explanation, accepted as sound by 
Bernhard!, N. Wecklein?, O. Waser?, etc. and described as ‘Ein 
geistvoller Erklarungsvorschlag’ by C. Robert‘, is of course open to 
serious objections, which have been forcibly put by C. Bonner® and 
G. A. Megas®. Nor is the case materially strengthened, if, with 
V. Henry’, we pronounce the Danaides to have been rain-goddesses. 

‘These attempts at explanation, however ingenious, must be dis- 
carded. There is more to be said for the folk-tale comparisons made 
by L. Laistner and C. Bonner, Laistner®, who regarded the race of 
the Argive suitors as the most important feature of the myth and 
combined it with the endless labour of the Danaides, took the whole 
story to exemplify the following mythical formula: ‘A water-carrying 
field fairy is freed from an enchantment by a man who, in order to 
accomplish her deliverance, has to perform some feat involving 
bravery, strength, or endurance, as well as mortal danger in case of 
failure®,”’ The Danaides are enchanted maidens, nymphs of the rain 
or the dew. The endless water-carrying is the magic spell. The sons 
of Aigyptos fail to free them, and lose their own lives in consequence. 
Now Laistner’s comparison is not only forced and far-fetched, but— 
as C. Bonner” points out—definitely vitiated by taking for the 
original core of the myth two different and alternative endings to it! 


1 Bernhard in Roscher Lex, Adjth, ‘i. 950. 

2 N. Wecklein in the Sitzungsber. d. hats. bayr. Akad, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 
1893 ii. 397 ff. 

3 QO, Waser ‘Danaos und die Danaiden’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1899 ii. 47—63 and in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2087 ff., 2094 ff. 

4 Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 266. Cp. H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek Mythology 
London 1928 p. 284: ‘The persistent connexion of the Danaides with water makes it not 
unlikely that they are in reality fountain-nymphs.’ 

5 C. Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 146 ff. notes that 
‘the use of xegady, meaning source, is very scantily attested’ (Hdt. 4. 91, cp. Strab. 377. 
Latin caput and Modern Greek xepaddpx are quoted in support); that Paus. 2. 24. 2 gives, 
apparently as a genuine Argive myth, a very different account of the decapitation (supra 
p. 356 n. 4); that the alleged invention of wells by Danaos or his daughters does not 
prove the latter to have been spring-spirits; that the numeral fifty is not necessarily an 
indication of a nymph-like nature, but rather suggestive of a folk-tale family ; that the river 
of Egypt, though known to Homer as Afyurros, is already Ne@Aos in Hes. theog. 338; etc. 

® G. A. Megas ‘Die Saga von Danaos und den Danaiden’ in Hermes 1933 Ixviii. 
415—428 (see z#fra Addenda). 

7 V. Henry in the Rev, Et. Gr. 1892 v. 284—289. 

8 L. Laistner Das Ratsel der Sphinx Berlin 1889 i. 283292. 

® C. Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 161. 

10 Jd. ib. p. 162 f. : 
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Nevertheless Laistner deserves credit. for suggesting! that the 
incident of Lynkeus being saved by his bride was borrowed from 
some other folk-tale such as an Icelandic version? of the Hop o’ my 
Thumb formula*®. Acting on this hint, C. Bonner* went further and 
reached the conclusion that the whole episode of the Danaides 
murdering the Aigyptiadai was comparable with a folk-tale still 
current in Greece5 and in many other parts of Europe from the 
Caucasus to the Pyrenees: ‘A band of brothers lose their way in 
a forest, and take refuge in the hut or cavern of an ogre or witch. 
The youths pass the night with the daughters of their host. The 
youngest and shrewdest of the brothers suspects that treachery is 
intended, and by a trick, such as an exchange of head-dress or 
a shifting of positions’, causes the ogre to cut off the heads of his 
own daughters. Thus the youths escape’.’ Sundry variants of the 
folk-tale assimilate it more closely to the Greek myth, for instance 
the Icelandic version mentioned above® in which a captive maiden 
warns the visitors of their danger, or again a Milanese version® in 
which the father of the youths is their companion and himself 
suggests the stratagem. Nevertheless it is distinctly unfortunate for 
Bonner’s hypothesis that in the folk-tale all the brothers escape and 
all the sisters are killed, whereas in the myth all the brothers but 
one are killed and all the sisters escape”, 

The foregoing criticisms must not be taken to imply that both 
Preller and Bonner were wholly off the track. The former at least 
saw that the Danaides had some essential connexion with water. 
And the latter maintained with success that their myth bore much 

1 L, Laistner of. cét. ii. 88 f. 


2 J. C. Poestion /slandische Marchen Wien 1884 p. 297 ff. no. 36 (‘ Thorstein, der 
Hiauslerssohn’). 

3 C. S. Burne The Handbook of Folklore London 1914 p. 346 no. 13 (‘Hop o’ my 
Thuméb type. 1. The parents, very poor, desert their children. 2. The youngest child 
leads the rest home several times, but at last fails to do so. 3. They fall into the power of 
a supernatural being, but the youngest robs him and they all escape’). 

4 C. Bonner in 7vansactions of the American Philological Association 1900 xxxi. 30 ff., 
id. in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 149 ff. Cp. Gruppe Myth. Lit. 
1908 p. 447 f. 

5 J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Miarchen Leipzig 1864 i. 75 ff. no. 3 
(‘Von dem Schénen und vom Drakos’), ii. 178 ff. (four variants, and notes). 

6 J. Bolte—G. Polfvka Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Brider 
Grimm Leipzig t913 i. 124 n..1. 

7 C. Bonner in Zransactions of the American Phtlological Association 1900 xxxi. 31. 

8 Supra n. 2. 

® V. Imbriani Le Movellaja Milanese Livorno 1877 no. 2. 

10 C, Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 151 notes, however, 
that in schol. Eur. ec. 886 Lynkeus avenges his brothers by slaying all the Danaides but 
Hypermestra (supra pp. 356 n. 3, 357 n. 3)- 
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resemblance to a folk-tale+, But I do not think that either Preller 

or Bonner sufficiently realised the complexity of the story. Symbolists 

on the one hand and folklorists on the other largely ignored its 

legendary, not to say historical, basis. This factor of legend was 

indeed suspected in 1893 by W. Schwartz?, who urged that the 

myth of the Danaides, like that of the Argonauts’, was a mariner’s 

or merchant’s epos*, But suspicion became virtual certainty, when — 
it was perceived that the Danaoi of Homer were none other than 

the Dadnau or Danauna of Egyptian records’. And the ground thus 

won was still further consolidated by L. B. Holland in 1928°. 


1 J. Viirtheim Aischylos’ Schutsflehende Amsterdam 1928 p. 17 prefers to speak of it 
as a Pelasgian saga: ‘Das Sagenmotiv kennt die beiden streitenden Briider; der eine hat 
Sdhne, der andere ebensoviele Téchter. Eine Ehe wiirde den Hader beendet haben, 
aber die Schénen mochten ihre Vettern nicht. Auch die Zahl fiinfzig ist in der Sage 
gegeben: Priamos’ Haus kannte sie. Dann folgt der Mord, und hier denkt man gleich 
an épya Ajuvia. Auch die lemnischen Weiber téteten ihre Manner (Herod. VI, 139 
[38]); auch hier geschah es auf pelasgischem Gebiete; auch hier war eine, die den Mord 
nicht veriibte und eine Ausnahme bildete. Diese Jungfrau—Hypsipyle—wurde schuldig 
erklart, wie in Argos Hypermestra. Fast méchte man von einem pelasgischen Sagenmotiv 
reden; denn bringen nicht lemnische Pelasgen mit eigener Hand die athenischen Frauen 
um, bei denen sie bereits Kinder gezeugt hatten (Herod. VI, 13g [138])?’ It may be 
conjectured that the Lemnian myth has been partially assimilated to the Argive. The 
resemblance of the two was already remarked by F. G.Welcker Die Aeschylische Trilogie 
Prometheus Darmstadt 1824 p. 594 f. 

2 W. Schwartz in the Jahrb. f. class. Philol. 1893 xxxix. 101 (‘es ist die Danaiden- 
sage...ein schifferepos wie die Argonautensage, man k6nnte fast sagen ein handelsepos’), 
cp. 105 (‘etwa um 900, eher vorher als nachher, musz demnach unsere sage entstanden 
sein, die einer ‘der austreibungen griechischer seehdndler und -rauber aus Agypten ihren 
ursprung verdankt’). 

> On the historical element in the myth of the Argonauts see now the admirable 
treatment of Miss J. R. Bacon Zhe Voyage of the Argonauts London 1925 p. 107 ff. (7. 
p. 168 ‘In its original form the Argonaut story was a narrative of a real voyage in the 
Euxine Sea, made by Minyans of Thessaly in the late fourteenth or early thirteenth 
century B.C.’). 

4 O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 2089 aptly quotes E. Meyer Forschungen 
zur alten Geschichte Halle a.S. 18921. 79. The context runs: ‘ Wir sind, und mit Recht, 
gewohnt, die ‘‘hesiodeische” Poesie als unmittelbare Vorgangerin der Logographen zu 
betrachten; aber die Danaiden stehen den letzteren mindestens ebenso nahe—wie sie 
denn auch durch das starke Hervortreten des genealogischen Elements mit Hesiod sich 
eng berithren—und zeigen, dass auch die “ homerische” Poesie der allgemeinen Stromung 
Rechnung getragen hat. Das Interesse an Landern und Volkern, an der Erweiterung der 
geographischen Kenntnisse, an Urgeschichte und Wanderungen bildet den Inhalt der 
Danaiden wie der Schriftstellerei des Hekataeos; ihm verdankt das Epos die grosse 
Wirkung, die es nicht formell aber durch seinen Inhalt erzielt hat. Gleich zu Anfang 
boten die Schicksale der Io die Gelegenheit dazu. Io konnte von Argos nach Aegypten 
nur auf dem Landwege gekommen sein, musste also so ziemlich die ganze im siebenten 
Jahrhundert den Hellenen bekannte Welt (mit Ausnahme Italiens) durchwandert haben. 
So konnte das Epos gewissermassen einen Abriss der Geographie geben.’ 

5 Supra p. 354- 

8 L. B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 
59 —92- 
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Epic tradition, which not improbably rested on Argive folk- 
memory, associated Danaos and his daughters with the discovery of 
a water-supply. This trait, and it alone, is involved in our earliest 
reference to their myth. The //Zad speaks of Argos as polydtpsion, 
‘very thirsty} and Euripides calls it dpséan...chthéna, a ‘thirsty 
land?’ Both phrases presumably allude to the fact that the streams 
Inachos (Paxitza) and Charadros (Xerias), which traverse the Argive 
plain, run dry for the greater part of the year’, so that there is need 
to make up for their lack of water by means of irrigation. But 
ancient critics, finding Argos well-watered and fertile, were perplexed 
by the Homeric epithet’. Eustathios® finally offers us a choice of 
explanations: ‘Either because the Greeks thirsted for it®; or because 
the myth says that it was once ill-watered but afterwards became 
well-watered, when Poseidon caused the springs at Lerna to burst 
forth through his love for Amymone, the namesake of the Amymonian 
- Waters? at Argos; or it may be on account of the Danaides, who 
came from Egypt and taught the digging of wells, as Hesiod® 
observes— 


Waterless Argos Danaos made well-watered.’ 


Strabon®, without naming the author, cites another version of the 
line, in which the ‘Danaan maids’ take the place of Danaos: 


Waterless Argos Danaai made well-watered. 


It appears, then, that a Hesiodic line mentioned Danaos as the cause 


1 71. 4. 171, cp. Hesych. s.v. diycov"Apyos, Eustath. zz Dionys. ger. 419. 

2 Eur. Ale. 560. 

3 G. Hirschfeld in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 730. 

4 Strab. 370 wept &€ rOv pvOevopérwr myyav elpnrat, diért wAdowara Torey earl’ 
wAdops 5é Kat rd “Apyos dvvdpov—Oeol 5° ad bécav “Apyos dvvdpov (A. Meineke accepts 
T. Tyrwhitt’s cj. “Apyos dvvdpov éov Aavaai Gécay “Apyos évvdpov, cp. Strab. 371 quoted 
infra n. g)—THs Te xXwpas Koldyns obons xal worapois dtappeouévys kal Edy kal Aluvas 
mapexopevns, Kal Tis wédews evTopouerys Vdact ppedrwy wodhdGy Kal érimodaiwy. airidyrat 
8% ris dwdrys 7d “Kal Kev édé-yxtoros Todvdlynov “Apyos ikotuny” (Z/.'4. 171). Tofro 3’ 
Grot av7l rod woduréOnrov Ketrat, } xwpis Tob b modvlyrov, K.7.d. 

5 Eustath. zz 2. p. 461, 3 ff., cp. schol. T., schol. B. L., and schol. A.D. 2. 4. 171, 
Souid. s.v, rodvdtfiov, et. mag. p. 681, 4 ff 

§ A desperate guess of Aristarchos (Hesych. s.v. diyrov “Apyos quoted znfra n. 8, cp. 
Athen. 433 E)- 2 

7 Eur. Phoen. 188 f. 

8 Hes. frag. 47 Kinkel, 24 Rzach “Apyos dyvdpov diy Aavads roinoey evvdpor, cp. 
Hesych. s.v. déyrov “Apyos* ‘Holodos nev 7d dvvdpov, ’Apiorapxos dé 7d roduTéOnrov (Siar 
yap Td émimodeiv) A-bwd Ards BeBra(z)uévov: Tear yap 76 Bddyar. M. Schmidt in his ed. 
min, tentatively suggests the insertion of ‘Hcddwpos (?) after the word “Hatodos. 

° Strab. 371 “Apyos dvvdpov édv Aavaal Oécay “Apyos Evudpor, cp. 7. 370 quoted 
supra D. 4. 
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of Argos’ fertility, while a variant and perhaps later reading spoke 
of the ‘Danaan maids’ rather than Danaos himself. 

It is not unreasonable to contend that this ancient tradition was, 
in the main, true. Immigrants from Egypt—let us say the Danauna 
—came by sea vid Rhodes and settled at Argos. They called them- 
selves Danao¢—a name which would be appropriate to desert-dwellers 
if, as Herakleides of Kyme? asserted, it really meant the ‘Dry’ or 
‘Parched ones.’ But etymology is capable of a volte-face, and modern 
scholars have maintained that Danzaof should rather be connected 
with the Sanskrit démz meaning ‘fluidity, dampness, drops®’ Be 
that as it may, Gelanor the reigning king of Argos was, owing to 





1 W. Schwartz in the Jahré. f. class. Philol. 1893 xxxix. 105 infers that “Apyos 
dvvdpor édv Aavaai bécay” Apyos Evvdpov is a later recension of Hesiod’s line from the fact 
that “Apyos is repeated as a mere ‘ flickwort.’ It might be added that Aavaal, though a 
metrical necessity, is a somewhat unsatisfactory substitute for Aavatées. 

* Herakleides of Kyme (a contemporary of Philip ii of Macedon: see F. Jacoby in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 469 f. no. 42) frag.® (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 97 Miller) ap. 
et. mag. p. 247. 41 ff. davaxns vouloparés eorw bvoua BapBapixdv, wdéov dB8odo00, 6 Tots 
vexpois év rots orduacw éridecay...elpnrar 5é davaxns, 6 Tots Savaots éuBaddbyevos*’ Savaol 
yap ot vexpol, rouréort Enpol, Sava yap ra Enpd. ‘Hpaxrelins ev re devrépw TOv Iepotxdv. 
Opinions have differed as to the trustworthiness of Savaés = émpbs. Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel, p. 831 accepts the equation; J. Miller in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2093 rejects 
it. The word davés, ‘dry,’ remains unexplained (L. Meyer Hand. a. gr. Etym. iii. 224). 
I would suggest confusion with dyvaiés, ‘ancient,’ in its Doric form davaids (Aisch, Zum. 
845, 879). 

3 'V. Henry in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1892 v. 284 ff. Cp. H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 
1896 p. 206: ‘Unter den bezeichnungen, welche die hymnen des Rigveda ftir den von 
Indra bekampften dimon anwenden, erscheint auch Ddnz, theils mit Vrtra oder Ahi 
zusammengestellt, theils fiir sich, und in patronymischer fortbildung Déxavd....Einmal... 
wird Danava sichtlich identificiert mit Vrtra. Die mehrzahl Daxavds kommt im Rigveda 
noch nicht vor, wohl aber zweinial im Atharvaveda, und heir bereits gleichbedeutend mit 
den Asuren, der allgemeinen bezeichnung der bésen dimonen. Diesem plur. Danavds 
entsprechen die gr. Aavaol auf das vollkommenste, ausgenommen die quantitat der ersten 
silbe. Aber derselbe tibergang zur ktirze hat sich im sanskrit vollzogen; schon im 
Catapathabrahmana wird das grundwort danz, obwohl der hochton auf diesem vocal ruht, 
mit @ angewandt, und so bei spateren durchweg. Noch begreiflicher ist die kttrzung in 
der fortgebildeten form Dazavds als wirkung des vorgeschobenen hochtons. Man versteht 
jetzt das gebet des alten Chryses risecav Aavaol éud Saxpuva (A 42).’? On the Danavds. see 
further H. Jacobi in J. Hastings Zxcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 
80g, id. 2b. 1911 iv. 39023927, A. A. Macdonell 24. 1921 xii. 610%. As to Danu, id. 
Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 158 says: ‘Vrtra’s mother is called Danu and is 
compared with a cow (1, 32). This name seems to be identical with the word dams, 
which is several times used .2s a neuter meaning ‘‘stream” and once as a feminine to 
designate the waters of heaven. The same term is applied as a masculine, apparently in 
the sense of a metronymic, to Vrtra or the dragon (2,12; 4, 30), as well as to the demon 
Aurnavabha (2, 11), and to seven demons slain by Indra (10, 120). The regular 
metronymic Danava is used five times to designate a demon combated by Indra and 
doubtless identical with Vrtra. Indra cast down the wiles of the wily Danava (2, 11), he 
struck down the snorting Danava (3, 29), to release the waters (5, 32). /#/ra 
p- 366 n. 4. 
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a season of drought4, forced to abdicate; and the chief of the new- 
comers took his place. Why? Because he or his women-folk suc- 
ceeded in getting water and so saved the Argive crops, 

L. B. Holland? has argued with much cogency that this dynastic 
change corresponded with the transition from shaft-graves to ¢hdlos- 
tombs. The shaft-graves, on his showing, belonged to the Achaioi, 
the z#dlos-tombs to the Danaoi. He even ventures upon an approxi- 
mate dating of the events®: 


‘The marble chronicle from Paros, compiled in Athens in the third century 
B.C., probably from older official Athenian documents,...specifically states that 
the penteconter of Danaus arrived in the year 1510—1509 B.c.! Archaeology 
shows that the change from the “shaft-grave” to the “tholos-tomb” dynasty at 
Mycenae occurred about 1500 or a little earlier, and that the great fortification 
walls, with the Lion Gate and the existing court and megaron of the palace there, 
were all built about 14005 Since these dates agree so perfectly with the tradi- 
tional dates for the coming of the Danaans and the “founding” of Mycenae by 

. Perseus®, is it not reasonable to accept the traditions as substantially historical?’ 


The people who dug the rectangular shaft-graves (the Achaioi?) dug 
~also rectangular wells. Two such were found by A. J. B. Wace? cut 
in the soft rock at Mykenai, one by the north-western angle of the 
‘Warrior Vase House,’ the other below its eastern wall: neither of 
them can be more recent than the beginning of the ‘Late Helladic 
iii’ period. But the people who constructed the far more elaborate 
théfos-tombs (the Danaoi?) may fairly be credited with the intro- 
duction of tholoid reservoirs or wells, whether’ carved out of the 
native rock like the bottle-shaped cisterns of later date to be seen 
on the site of Melite at Athens® or lined with concentric courses of 
masonry like the beautifully built and still serviceable Fountain of 


1 This is not actually stated in our sources (supra p. 355), but is implied by the 
sequel (Apollod. 2. 1. 4). 

? L. B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 
74 f.: ‘Collating these literary traditions with the archaeological evidence at Mycenae, 
we should naturally equate the rulers of the fifteenth to the twelfth centuries, the tholos- 
tomb kings, with the Davaot; the earlier shaft-grave dynasty would then be Achaioi, 
whose tribal ancestors first occupied the land at the beginning of the Middle Helladic 
period, ‘‘long before human memory” to classical Greeks; and the still earlier inhabitants, 
the Aegean people of Early Helladic days, might be the Pelasgians whose scattered 
remnants still persisted in historic times.’ 

3 Jd. ib. p. 78. 

4 [Marm. Par. ep. 9 p. 5 Jacoby.] : 

5 TA. J. B. Wace in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1921—1923 xxv. 13, 248 f.] 

6 (Paus. 2. 15. 4.] 

7 A. J. B. Wace in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1921—1923 xxv. 85 pl. 1, nos. §3 
and 46, 

8 E. Curtius and J. A. Kaupert Adé/as von Athen Berlin 1878 p. 18 ff. description, with 
plans but no sections, W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen Mitnchen 1905 p- 347- 
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Bourina in Kos! The underground chamber of bronze in which 
Akrisios king of Argos imprisoned his daughter? has been aptly 
compared by W. Helbig? and others* with the bronze-decorated 
thélot of the Argolid. And, in view of the connexion presumed to 
exist between such ¢#d/o¢ and the Danaoi, the name of Akrisios’ 
daughter, Danaé, is significant. 

F. Chabas* the Egyptologist half a century since proposed to 
equate the Daanaou, not with the Danaoi, but with the Daunioi; 
and this equation, though it has not attracted much notice in recent 
times®, raises further questions of considerable interest. To begin 
with, it seems possible that the Daunioi were nothing but a branch 
of the Danaoi, which crossed over from northern Greece to southern 
Italy. According to Festus’, Daunus was an Illyrian chief, who 
quitted his own land and settled in Apulia. His provenance suggests 
that * Danf-aoz, a name with true Illyrian suffix’, became by legi- 
timate compensatory lengthening * Daun-aot, whence Daznzoi, its 


1 L. Ross Reisen auf den griechischen Inseln des dgaischen Meeres Stuttgart—Ttibingen 
1845 tii. 131—134 with section, zd. in the Arch. Zeit. 1850 viii. 241—~244 pl. 22, 1 plan, 
2 section, td. Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, Rhodos und der Insel Cypern Halle 1852 
p. 16 f., G. Humbert in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1229 figs. 3140 section, 3141 
plan, R. Herzog Koische Forschungen und Funde Leipzig 1899 pp. 159—161, zd. in the 
Jahrb. a. kais, deutsch. arch, Inst. tg08 xx Arch. Anz. p. 13 (‘Die Bauart des ganzen, 
einheitlichen Baus ist aus sich schwer zu datieren. Ich méchte ihn immerhin nicht fir 
vorgriechisch halten, sondern friihestens den thessalischen Einwanderern zuschreiben’), 
L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa /ead-Enc. xi. 1477, K. Sudhoff Kos und Knidos Miinchen 
1927 p. 32 ff. figs. 1 section and plan, 2 section. 

2 Supra i. 414, infra § 9 (e) iii. 

3 W. Helbig Das homerische Epos aus den Denkméalern erlautert® Leipzig 1887 p. 440. 

4H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 947, J. Escher-Birkli in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iv. 2084. 

5 F. Chabas Etudes sur Pantiquité historique® Paris 1873 pp. 230, 281, 292, 295, 312- 

®§ H.R. Hall in 7he Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1924 ii. 276. 

7 Paul. ex Fest. p. 69, 1 f. Miiller, p. 60, 15 ff. Lindsay Daunia Apulia appellatur a 
Dauno, Illyricae gentis claro viro, qui eam, propter domesticam seditionem excedens 
patria, occupavit. The Illyrian connexion reappears in Ant. Lib. 31 (after Nikandros 
érepotoupévey B') Auxdovos Tod abréxGovos éyévovro mwatdes "Idarvt kai Aavvios xai Ieuxérios. 
obrot Aadv dOpolcavres ddixovro Tis IraXlas wapd riv’Adplay> é&eddoavres 5é rods evravOot 
olkobvras Adoovas atrol xaidpvOnoar. jv 5é 7d TAdoY adrots Tis oTpaTias Erorxor, ’IAAvpiol- 
Meoodmia: (so cod. P. Berkelius cj. "[Aduptol xal Meoodmiot, O. Schneider cj. ‘T\dupiot 
Mecodmtor or IAdupiol Mecoartov or {’EAduptol,] Mecodmio, E. Oder cj. [’TAAupiol,] <ol> 
Mecodmov, E. Martini cj. [“T\Avupiol,] <ol> Mecodmot). éree<ta>(so G. F. Unger for 
érel cod. P.) 5é rév otpardy dua Kal rhy viv éuépoay tpixg Kal dvopacay ws éxderors 
ryeudvos <dvoua (zs. F. Biicheler)> elye Aavvtous cat Tleuxertous xal Meooartous: x.T.A. 
Cp. also Steph. Byz. s.v. Aadvtav wédes "Iradlas...€o7¢ cat Aatvrov retxos, wos Opdxys.... 

8 So Dr B. F. C. Atkinson, who from his great and as yet unpublished work on 
Illyrian names has kindly furnished me with the following examples: Anmaus (Corp. 
inscr. Lat. i? no. 2198, v no. 8288 Aquileia) Anzaua (i. v no. 1072 Aquileia) Annauos 
(%. v no. 8973 Aquileia), Avallaus (2b. iii no. 4558 Vindobona), Batazus (%. iii no. 
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normal form in Greek writers. Had Virgil tradition behind him, 
when he made Danaé found Ardea}, the capital of Turnus the son 
* of Daunus?? Danaé—Daunus may be more than a mere assonance. 
But, if the Daunioi were really akin to the Danaoi, we might look 
to find the former like the latter associated with the irrigation of a 
waterless region. In point of fact the Roman poets do emphasise 
the arid character of Daunia. Horace® speaks of it as the land 


Where Daunus, scant of water, ruled 
The rustic tribes. 


And Ovid? mentions 
the parched fields 
Of Iapygian Daunus. 


That the Daunioi, like the Danaoi, constructed z#é/os-tombs is a 
possible, though precarious, inference from a few lines in Lykophron®. 
This writer of prophetic rigmarole sets out to tell how the Daunioi 
shall bury alive certain Aetolian envoys, sent to recover the guondam 
possessions of Diomedes®: 


Within a darksome grave that savage folk 

Shall hide them, living yet, in the inmost nooks 
Of a hollow passage. Aye, for them the Daunites 
Shall build a tomb, with never a funeral rite, 
Roofed over by a pile of rounded stones. 


But whether the Daunioi had tholoid wells, we cannot even conjec- 
ture. Surviving examples of the type on Italian soil are the 


4890 Virunum), Cariaus (2b. v no. 3922 Arurnates near Verona), Czodauus (i, iii no. 
10954 Mursella in Upper Pannonia), Zzcaus (Dessau /ascr. Lat. sel. no. 2577 Dalmatia) 
Liccaus (Corp. inscr. Lat. vi no. 26528 Rome, ix no. 42 Brundisium) Zzccaz...(2d. iii no. 
3224 Lussonium), Lomoliauus (15. v no. 450 Piquentum), Opiauus (25. iii nos. 1or21, 
13295 Dalmatia) Opiaua (24. iii no. 2900 Corinium), Idrpaos (Corp. inser. Att. ii. 1 no. 
312, 37 AvéwAdéovra Iarpdov Iatova [cp. the silver coins of Paionia, struck c. 340—315 B.C., 
with legend NATPAOY (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. p. 2 f. figs., Hunter 
Cat. Coins i. 348 pl. 24, 8, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 81 f. pl. 137, 12-20, Head Hest. num.” 
p- 236 f. fig. 149)]), Ouasannaus (Corp. inscr. Lat. v no. 3463 Verona), Ridaus (id, iii 
no. 5905 Raetia), Zemauus (ib. i? no. 2195 near Aquileia) god of the river Timavus in 
Venetia, 7izaos (cited by F. Ribezzo La ingua degli anticht Messapit Napoli 1907 p. 6 
from Manduriae in Calabria), Virraus (Corp. inscr. Lat. v no. 3842 a Verona). Add Zavads 
or Lavaéy wédts, a town in Phrygia near Laodikeia (W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Worter- 
buch der griechischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 1875 ii. 1338). 

1 Verg. Aen. 7. 409 f., Serv. 22 Verg. Aen. 7. 372, 410. 

2 Q, Rossbach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2234. 

3 Hor. od. 3. 30. 11 f, qua pauper aquae Daunus agrestium | regnavit populorum. 

4 Ov. met. 14. 510 f. Iapygis arida Dauni | arva. 

5 Lyk. AZ ro6r ff. rods 8’ els épepvdy fdvras dunotal rdgov | Kpiouse Koldns ev puxots 
dargdyos. | rors d’ dxrépicrov sfjua Aauvirat vexpadv | orjoouct xwoTe Tpoxudry Karnpepes. 

6 Tzetz. 7# Lyk. AZ. 1056. The story is told, with some variation (Brundisium, not 
Daunia), in Iust. rz. 2. 7 ff. 
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Tullianum at Rome! and—perhaps one should add—the well- 
chamber at Tusculum®. In neither case have we the slightest reason , 
to connect the structure with the Daunioi. It cannot, therefore, be 
claimed that the é/e played by the Daunioi in Italy answers to that 
played by Danaos and his daughters in Greece. 

But here a further possibility has to be faced. If the Danaoi 
were indeed Illyrian * Danf-aoz, and if the Daunioi were a branch 
of the same stock transplanted to Apulia, we can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that both tribal names are akin to that of the great river 
Dénuvius (Danube), which in turn—as O. Schrader® points out—is 
certainly related to the river-names Ddnapris (Dnieper) and 
Dénastris (Dniester), and probably to the Thracian Sdé-danos, the 
Thessalian Apz-dands, the Italian Eri-dands, and the Celto-Ligurian 
Rho-danés, if not also to the Scythian Zdnais. Danuvius and its 
cognates must moreover be connected with the Avestan danu-, 
‘river, and the Ossetic doz, ‘water’ (whence Don, the modern name 
of the Zdzais). On this showing, the Danaoi and the Daunioi both 
bore a name that meant the ‘River-folk’ or ‘Water-folk.’ That, one 
imagines, would have signified, at least primarily, the folk that dwelt 
along the River or beside the Water. Secondarily such folk, since 
they lived beside the water-ways, might be expected to know the 
ways of water, and would thus come to be regarded as good water- 
magicians or experts in irrigation. Now it is commonly admitted 
that the name Danuvius is of Celtic origint And, this being so, it 


1H. Jordan Zopographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1882 i. 1. 158, 284, 
453 ff, 505 ff., 1885 i. 2. 323 ff., O. Richter Zopographie der Stadt Rom* Miinchen 1go1 
p- 80f., S. B. Platner The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome Boston 1904 
Pp. 92, 240 ff. fig. 57, H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Furmae urbis Romae antiquae® Berolini 
1912 pp. 66, 142, W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers The Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. 
by T. Ashby London 1927 p. 2 f. (comparing early cisterns on the Palatine (2d. pl. 3, 1, 
G. Cozzo Ingegneria romana Roma 1928 p. 169 pl. 38 fig. 77)), D. S. Robertson 4 Hand- 
book of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 337; S. B. Platner-—T. Ashby 
A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 99 f. 

2 L. Canina Descrizione del? antico Tusculo Roma 1841 p. 123 pls. 14—16, Sir W. Gell 
—E. H. Bunbury The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity London 1846 p. 430 ff. with 
3 figs., R. Burn Rome and the Campagna Cambridge 1876 p. 379, T. Ashby in Pagers of 
the British School at Rome 1910 v. 6 p. 357 ff. pl. 30, 2 (photograph of the chamber), id. 
The Roman Campagna in Classical Times London 1927 p. 169 f. 

3 Schrader Reallex.? i. 329 ‘Lateinisch-keltisch Dénuvius, ahd. Tuonouwa, slav. 
Dunavi verbinden sich mit aw. dénu- “ Fluss”, osset. don ‘* Wasser”, das sicher auch in 
Danapris (Dniepr) und Danastrus (Dniestr), sowie vielleicht auch in dem thrakischen 
San-danus, dem thessalischen ’Are-davés, dem italischen "Hpe-davés und dem keltisch- 
ligurischen Rho-danus (vgl. auch den skythischen Tdvas?) anzunehmen ist.’ See also 
W. Sturmfels Ztymologisches Lexikon deutscher und fremdlindischer Ortsnamen Berlin— 
Bonn 1925 p. 41 f. s.v. ‘Don.’ 

*C. G. Brandis in Pauly—Wissowa Real. Enc. iv. 2105 Aisi der That ist aber, was 
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lies near at hand to surmise that the whole group of congeners 
stands in some relation to the Celtic 7uatha Dé Danann', the ‘ Folk 
or Tribes of the goddess Danu?, a curious title more suggestive of 
men than gods®, In fact, it begins to look as though, far back in 
the Middle Bronze Age, some proto-Celtic* tribe or tribes had 
traversed Europe along the great river-routes and appeared at places 
as widely separated as Argos and Ireland®, nay more, that this 
adventurous race, everywhere expansive and intrusive®, had pushed 
on to the very confines of Egypt. Nor is that a fantastic impossibility. 
After all, if in the third century B.C. Celts could force their way into 
the heart of Asia Minor and leave a permanent population in Galatia, 
for aught we know, in the second millennium B.C. their ancestors 


heute allgemein angenommen wird, der Name D[anuvius] keltischen Ursprungs (Glick - 
Keltische Namen bei Caesar 92. Much Deutsche Stammsitze 63) und kam von den 
Kelten, die ja auf beiden Seiten des Stromes lange genug wohnten, zu den Rémem.’ Cp. 
H, d’Arbois de Jubainville Zes Cetes Paris 1904 p. 7 ‘le nom occidental et celtique 
‘ Danuuios, mot qui semble proche parent de l’adjectif irlandais dana, ‘‘intrépide, hardi,” 
dont dérive aussi en Irlande un nom de la mére des dieux.’ But the supposed connexion 
of Dénuvius with the Irish dana, ‘brave,’ is in the nature of a red-herring. Our latest 
authority, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. i. 763, says: ‘da- oder dé- 
“fliissig, fliessen.” Ai. d@-na- n. “die beim Elefanten zur Brunstzeit aus den Schlafen 
quellende Fltssigkeit,” d@-nuz- n.f. ‘‘jede traufelnde Flissigkeit, ‘Tropfen, Tau” [supra 
p- 362], av. da-nu- f. ‘Fluss, Strom,” osset. dom ‘‘ Wasser, Fluss”....Hierher auch kelt. 
Dénuvius “Donau.” Lidén Arm, St. 73 f. m. Lit. M. Forster Zislav Ph. 11 ff.’ 

1H. d@’Arbois de Jubainville Le cycle mythologique irlandais et la mythologie celtique 
Paris 1884 pp. 140ff., 220 ff., 253 ff., 266 ff., C. Squire Zhe Mythology of the British 
Islands London, Glasgow and Dublin 1905 pp. 48, 71, 72, 77, 230, a/#6., J. A. MacCulloch 
in J. Hastings Zncyclopadia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 282>f., 7@ The 
Religion of the Ancient Celts Edinburgh rgrr p. 63 ff., ald. 

2 C. Squire of. cit. pp. 50f., 252 f., J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings of. ctv. iii. 285 >F., 
td. The Religton of the Ancient Celts pp. 63, 67 f., 103. 

3 C. Squire op. ciz, p. 230 ‘In the Tuatha Dé Danann are variously found Gaels, 
Picts, Danes, Scandinavians, Ligurians, and Finns.’ But the prevailing view (d’Arbois, 
Squire, MacCulloch, etc.) is still that the Tuatha Dé Danann were gods, not men. The 
question cannot here be discussed; but we should note their frequent association with 
burial-mounds (s/d) conceived as underground palaces. 

4 Since ‘Celtic’ is a term of linguistic rather than racial significance, it might be safer 
to say simply ‘ Aryan’ or ‘Indo-Europaean.’ But I mean to imply that the descendants of 
this tribe were of Celtic speech. The Germans have coined Urkelfen (E. Rademacher in 
Ebert Readlex. vi. 282 ‘Sie konnen als Urkelten bezeichnet werden, als K[elten] noch 
nicht, da ein wichtiger Bestandteil noch fehlt: die Vermischung mit Urnenfelderleuten 
alpiner Rasse’). 

5S. Miller Urgeschichte Europas Strassburg 1905 p. 74 £. fig. 55 f. prints in impressive 
juxtaposition the section and ground-plan of the ‘Treasury of Atreus’ with those of the 
Bronze-Age ¢xmzulus of New Grange in County Meath, Ireland. 

8 V. Gordon Childe Ze Aryans London 1926 p. 200 ‘ The victorious expansion of 
the Nordic calpiire, whatever its origin, is-the dominant fact of European prehistory from 
2500 to 1000 B.C.’ 
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may have penetrated yet farther south! and as Danauna have 
occupied, at least for a time, some portion of the Egyptian coast. 

Returning now to the myth of Danaos and the Danaides, we 
are in a position to understand better the early Hesiodic line— 


Waterless Argos Danaos made well-watered”. 


A tribe that bore an Illyrian name® and at one time dwelt as 
‘River-folk’ or ‘Water-folk’ along the banks of the Danube* would 
be just the right tribe to cure a ‘very thirsty®’ land of its drought. 
The Danube itself was at a later date believed to gather clouds and 
cause incessant rain® The fact that the Danaides bulk bigger in the 
myth than the Danaoi is, however, suggestive of magic rather than 
scientific irrigation; and here there were various possibilities. To 
begin with, Danaos son of Belos was a twin’; and twins are 
notorious as rain-makers®, especially if their father is, like Belos®, a 


1 7b. ib. p. 24 ‘The only certain result that has emerged as yet is that there was 
a centum element somewhere within the Hittite realm just after 1300 B.c. About that 
date the Taurus ranges seem to have represented in a sense a frontier between satem and 
centum (ndo-European speech,’ 

2 Supra p. 361 f. 

3 Supra p. 364. 

4 Supra p. 366. 

5 Supra p. 361. : 

8 Lyd. de mayistr. 3. 32 p. 121, 1 ff. Wiinsch wept 5€ rv Opgxiay eldovpevos droBdAdex 
bev (sc. 6"Iorpos) mapd rots ércxwplois rd Eumpoobev dvoua, AavovBis peraxdydels: ofrw de 
avrdv ol Opdxes éxddreoav, didre eml <Ta> mpds dpKrov Bon kal Gpacktay dvewov cuvvedhs 
6 dnp éx ris Sroxemevyns Tv bypav duerplas oxeddv ba mavTos drorehovuevos alrios avTois 
ouvexods érouBpias dmoredeioOar voulferar, AavovBiov dé rdv vededopdpov éxetvor kadovar 
mwatplws. Kal tafra pev wept r&v worapav ws dv wapexBdoe xara Lapw<ve>xdv Tov 
‘Pwraiov ioropixdv, bs mpds AtoxAnriavov xai Tadépiov rv yépovta wept mockihuw SnTnpatov 
SteAéX On. The reference is presumably to Serenus Sammonicus, an antiquary who wrote 
rerum recondilarum libri {Macrob. Sat. 3. 9. 6) under Septimius Severus (193—211 A.D.): 
see M. Schanz Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1903 iii. 190 f., H. Funaioli 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i A. 2129 ff. Ioannes Laurentius the Lydian has placed him 
a century too late. 

1 Supra p. 355. 

8 Frazer Golden Bough? i. 91 f., 26.3 The Magic Art i. 262 ff., J. Rendel Harris Zhe 
Cult of the Heavenly Twins Cambridge 1906 p. 26ff., E. S. Hartland in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1921 xii. 498%. Especially noteworthy in 
its bearings on the myth of the Danaides is the practice of the Baronga in south-east 
Africa. When a drought threatens, the women strip and put on girdles and head-dresses 
of grass, or short petticoats made of the leaves of a certain creeper. Thus attired they go 
from well to well, cleansing the well-holes of mud. They must also repair to the house of 
a woman who has given birth to twins (such a woman is called 7%/o, ‘Sky’; her twins 
are Bana ba Tilo, ‘Children of the Sky’ [supra ii. 434]) and drench her with water, which 
they carry in little pitchers. Then they go on their way shrieking loose songs and dancing 
immodest dances, which men may not witness. They also pour water on the graves of 
their ancestors in a sacred grove, and on the graves of twins who are regularly buried 
near a lake (Frazer and Rendel Harris /occ. cztt.). 

® On Belos see K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Xead-#nc., iii. 259 ff. 
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sky-god?, Again, O. Gruppe? detects a rain-charm® in the tradition 
that the heads of Aigyptos’ sons were buried by Danaos’ daughters 
at Lerna‘ or dropped into the spring there as offscourings (apo- 
kathdrmata) by Danaos himself®, Lastly, we note the side-issue or 
inserted tale that Poseidon showed Amymone the Lernaean springs 
in consequence of her union with him® I am disposed, therefore, to 
conjecture that the wholesale endogamic marriage of the Danaides 
with the Aigyptiadai was regarded as a most potent fertility- 
charm’, 

So far little or nothing has been said about a point which to the 
later Greeks and to the Romans after them became ¢he point of the 
whole story—lI refer of course to the punishment of the Danaides in 
the world below. Here they must for ever carry water to fill a holed 
pithos, and so atone for the murder of their cousins*. This water- 
carrying on the part of the Danaides cannot, however, be traced back 
in literature beyond the pseudo-Platonic Axiochos*, which betrays 
Epicurean influence” and has been assigned to the Alexandrine 


' 1 Supra i. 756 n. 6. But see also W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites® London 1927 p. 93 ff., S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the gig 
of Archaeology London 1930 pp. 130f., 216 ff. 

2 Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 338. 

8 J. Rendel Harris in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 431 (‘Occasional Rain-charms’): ‘ At Ourfa 
...we were told that in dry seasons they dig up the body of a recently buried Jew, abstract 
the head and throw it into the Pool of Abraham.’ O. Janiewitsch ‘Durstige Seelen’ in 
the Archiv f. Rel. tgto xiii. 627 cites several examples of Russian peasants in time of 
drought pouring water on the corpse or grave of one who had committed suicide or who 
had been hanged, such persons being held responsible for the lack of rain. On the dry, 
thirsty dead see further O. Immisch ‘AAIBANTEZ’ 74, 1911 xiv. 449—464 and two 
interesting articles by J. C. Lawson ‘IIEPI AAIBANTON’ in the Class. Rev. 1926 xl. 
§2-—38, 116—121. Supra p. 362 n. 2, infra p. 440 n. g. 

4 Supra p. 356. 

5 Zenob. 4. 86, Apostol. 10. 57, aid, (supra p. 356 n. 4). 

§ Supra pp. 356, 357- 

7 Frazer Golden Bough3: The Magic Art ii. 97 ff. (‘The influence of the sexes on 
vegetation’) notes that parents of twins sometimes exercised a fertilising influence (in 
Uganda on the plantains (#4. ii. 102), in Peru on the beans (2d. i. 265 f., ii..102 n. 1)), and 
collects many cases in which the intercourse of the sexes, promiscuous or otherwise, was 
and is believed to quicken the growth of the crops. 

If I am right in my interpretation of the myth, it is easy to see why Danaos cast 
Hypermestra into prison. She had saved Lynkeus because he spared her virginity (supra 
Pp. 356): the love-motive was merely a poetic recasting of the prosaic fact (sugra p. 356 
Nn. 3). 

8 Bernhard in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 949ff., C. Bonner in 7ransactions of the American 
Philological Association 1900 xxxi. 28, 34 ff., id. in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
1902 xiii. 136 f., 154, 164 ff, O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2089 f. 

§ Plat. Axioch. 371 B €vOa xGpos doeBGy xal Aavatéwy Sépetar dredeis. 

10 A. Brinkmann ‘Beitrage zur Kritik und Erklarung des Dialogs Axiochos’ in the 
Rhein, Mus. 1896 li. 441—455, Rohde Psyche? ii. 247 n. 1, W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Mimchen 1912 i. 704 n, 8. 
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, 


age’; nor in art beyond the great Under-world vases of ‘ Apulian 
style®, which belong to the second half of the fourth century B.C? 
And in the myth as related by Apollodoros there is no question of 
punishment except for the one Danaid who did zo¢ slay her lover !4 
Whence—we may ask—came the idea that the Danaides deserved 
to be punished? And what above all is the significance of their 
somewhat peculiar punishment? 


(8) Water-carrying in connexion with marriage. 


In attempting to answer these questions we must first turn our 
attention from mythology to ritual. Athenian custom prescribed 
that, when a wedding had been arranged and the wedding-day had 
come, the bridegroom must bathe in water from the fountain of 
Kallirrhoe—Enneakrounos, as it was styled at a later date®’. The 


1 W. Christ of. c##.6 Mtinchen 1920 ii. 1. 53. 

2 Infra p. 423 ff. 

8 P. Ducati Storia della ceramica greca Firenze 1922 p. 457, E. M. W. Tillyard Zhe 
Hope Vases Cambridge 1923 p. 12f., cp. M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven 
(Yale University Press) 1929 p. 294. 

4 Supra pp. 356, 369 n. 7. 

5 The situation of this fountain has been the subject of long and lively debate. Till 
the closing decade of last century it was commonly held (see ¢.g. W. Smith in Smith 
Dict. Geogr. i. 292 ‘The Fountain of Callirrhoé, or Enneacrunus’) that Kallirrhoe was the 
spring, which flows from the foot of a broad ridge of rocks crossing the bed of the Ilissos 
due south of the Olympieion, and that it was re-named Enneakrounos, when fitted with 
nine. pipes by the Peisistratidai (Thouk. 2. 15 xai rg kpyvy rH viv wey TOY TUpdyywv otTws 
oxevacdvrwv 'Evveaxpotvy kadouuévy, 7d 5¢ wadar pavepav trav wryyav obcGy Kahdtppoy 
dvouaonery exeivol re éyybs olay TA rAelorou Bia éxpGvro, Kal viv Ere awd rot dpxatov wpd 
Te yauxay Kal és ddAa rv lepdv vomiferas T@ Vdart xpjoGa). The name Kallirrhoe still 
attaches to this spring. But an excavation by A. N. Skias in 1893 failed to discover any 
evidence of Peisistratid construction (E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 
226), and the excavator concluded that the modern Kallirrhoe was neither Kallirrhoe nor 
Enneakrounos (T. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 624). 

Meantime W. Dorpfeld, as the result of excavations carried out from 1891 to 1894, was 
able to show that in antiquity several natural springs rose at the foot of the Pnyx hill, that 
here at least seven tunnels and six cisterns (still containing water) had been cut in the rock, 
that one large cistern immediately above the site of an ancient fountain was built of 
polygonal masonry dating from s. v or vi B.c., that a great rock-cut conduit which could 
be traced from the upper valley of the Ilissos along the southern slope of the Akropolis 
probably ended at this cistern, and that two sets of water-pipes diverging from it, made 
of a yellowish clay with a red glaze inside, exactly resembled those of Eupalinos’ aqueduct 
in Samos and could therefore be dated tos. vi. Hence Dérpfeld concluded that Kallirrhoe 
was the name originally given to the open springs on the Pnyx hill, that these when 
enclosed with masonry and formed into a fountain with nine jets by Peisistratos were 
re-christened Enneakrounos, and that the old name Kallirrhoe was from s. v onwards 
transferred to the spring on the Ilissos (W. Dorpfeld in the Azh. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 444 £., 
1892 xvii. g2 f., 439 ff., 1894 xix. 143 ff., 504 ff., 2d. “H’Evvedxpouvos xal 4 Kandduppdn’ 
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water had to be fetched in a pitcher by the next of kin, a boy! who, 
like the vessel that he bore, was called a /outrophéros or ‘bath- 
carrier?’ The bride too had her bridal bath fetched from the same 
fountain by a female /outrophéros*, And in both cases, according to 
Photios4, the bath-water was brought on a car drawn by a yoked 


in the "Ed. ’Apx. 1894 pp. 1—10, zd. in the Berl. philol. Woch. Aug. 28, 1907 pp. 
94°—945). Dérpfeld’s conclusions have been widely accepted (¢.g. by J. E. Harrison 
Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. pp. 87—91, Primitive Athens as described by Thucydides Cambridge 
1906 pp. 111—131, 153—158, and by W. Judeich Zofographie von Athen Miinchen 
1905 pp. 179-185), and embodied in the final publication by F. Graber ‘Die Enneakrunos’ 
in the 472. Miith. 1905 xxxi. I—64 with 32 figs. and 3 plans. 

But Dérpfeld’s hypothesis, however attractive, is far from being unassailable. Sir 
James Frazer, after a patient hearing of both sides, can sum up thus: ‘On the whole the 
evidence of all ancient writers except Pausanias goes to show that the names Callirrhog 
and Enneacrunus were always applied to one and the same spring, and that this was the 
spring in the bed of the Ilissus which still bears the ancient name of Callirrhoe’ (Pausanias 
ii. 116). Twenty-one years later W. Kroll, despite the fact that Griber’s persuasive article 
had appeared in the z#ferim, again pronounces the same verdict (in Pauly—~Wissowa 
eal-Enc. x. 1669—1672 ‘Daher muss man denen Recht geben, die wie neuerdings noch 
{A.] Malinin [Hat Dérpfeld die Enneakrunos-Episode bet Pausanias tatsichlich gelist 
oder auf welchem Wege kann diese gelist werden? Wien 1906 pp. 1—35, cp. za. Zwer 
Streitfragen der Topographie von Athen Berlin 1g01 pp. 21—43 ‘ Die Enneakrunosepisode’] 
und [E.] Pfuhl [in the Gott. gel. Anz. 1907 clxix.] 472 die Dorpfeldsche Hypothese 
ablehnen, wihrend Judeich Topogr. von Athen (Miinchen 1905) 179 und Baedeker 
Griechenland® 29. 37 sich ihr angeschlossen hat. Ungeldst bleibt nach wie vor das Ritsel 
der Pausaniasstelle. Vgl. Frazer Paus. 11 112’). It amounts to this. Dorpfeld is justified 
by the spade. But the literary evidence is almost all against him; and at any moment 
discoveries might be made on the Ilissos-bank. Supra ii. 1116 ‘the later Kallirrhoe’ 
follows the view of A. N. Skias. 

1 Harpokr. s.vv. Novtpopdpos kai Aovrpopopety+ Elos qv Tots -yauobor NouTpa werawéur- 
eoOat éaurois Kara Thy Tod yduou hudpay, Ereumov 5° éml rabra Tov éyytrara yévous maida 
&ppeva, Kal ovat éXourpopdpouy. EOos 5e Fw kal Tov dyduwy dmodavdvrwy AovTpopopov emi 7d 
pviipa eploracbat: roiro dé jy wats biplay éxwv. Eyer wEpl ToUTwWY Aclvapxos ev Te TE KaTd, 
Ocoddrov Kal év 77 Kara Kaddobévous <eia (és. P. J. de Maussac) > ayyeAlg (Deinarch. or. 
82 frag. 1 Baiter—Sauppe and or. 18 frag. 5 Baiter—Sauppe). or: d¢ 7a Aourpa exducgov 
éx THs viv pév ’Evveaxpotvou xadouuévns xpyvns, mpdrepov 5€ Kaddtppdns, Bikocrépavos (so 
M. H.E. Meier for Modverégavos, cp. Athen. 331 D—E) év rq mepi kpyvav gnyol. wéuvnvrat 
5€ rod EGous of kwutxol = Souid. s.vv. Novtpopdpos Kal ovrpogopetvy, who omits to mention 
his sources. Favorin, /ex. p. 1192, 27 ff. copies out Harpokr. /oc. czt. 

2 Hesych. s.v. Nourpopdbpos* xuplws wer 4 vdpla yh rois madacots els ra Nourpa. darover(Eu)n- 
pévy (so M. Schmidt for Musurus’ drovewouévy). éxddovy Se obrw cal roy pépovra ra Nourpd. 
Hon 52 kal waoa vdplelia. erepoe 5é, ewel Ereumov els Tovs yduous NovTpoddpous, Kai rois 
dydpuos droPavoict 7d abré érolovy (2d. s.v. Nourpopdpa yyy’ Tas Viplas Trois droPavoicw 
dydwos Eweumov. Exeurov 5€ kal (els) rods yduous), cp. Phot. /ex. s.v. Aovrpopbpoy* To 
dyyeiov olov 4 Vdpla> xa Aovrpopdpos 6 Pépwv 4 4 Pépovca 7d Aovtpby, Bekker anecad. i. 276, 
23 ff. Nourpoddpos* 6 év rq Tob yduou quépa meumbuevos mais wapacKevdaca Tots yapoiar Td 
dourpov. dourpodopel 6 rhy Liplay Exwv mais kal Umyperay ev TG AouTp@ Tots yapodow. 

3 Poll. 3. 43 (quoted fra p. 372 n. 2). 

4 Phot. Zex. s.v. Nourpd* eos éorl xoulfew ext fedyos (leg. Fevyous, cp. Steph. Thes. Gr. 
Ling. iv. 19 B) rats yapoundvass xal rots yauotow: Epepoy 5é 7d wey waraov awd Tis 
*Evveaxpoivou Neyouévns xpivyns towp* viv mavrddev Nourpopédpous els rods yduous Ereumov: 
Kai Aoutpopipov éwrerlOecay Tots dydpuots emt ray Tddeav. 
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pair of animals. The custom was observed in other places besides 
Athens: at Thebes the water was drawn from the river Ismenos?; 
elsewhere from any convenient source?, 

If a man died unmarried, his relatives still performed the ‘bath- 
carrying’ for him and—we are told—set up over his tomb the 
representation of a boy with a pitcher’, known as a loutrophdros*. 
Similarly, ifa woman died unmarried, a girl with a pitcher, that is 
to say a female /outrophédros, was erected over her tomb®. But, since 
no such statues or reliefs or paintings have come down to us, the 
testimony of the old grammarians has been discredited®. Other 
ancient authorities, however, state that pitchers called loutrophérot 
were placed over those who died unmarried’, or that black pitchers 
called ‘Libyans’ were set upon their tombs®, And these statements 


1 Eur. Phoen. 347 f., Plout. de exszlio 16. 

2 Poll. 3. 43 Kadobvras d¢ cat Sgdes vuppixal cal orépavos kal gro}, Kal Nourpd Tis Koul- 
fovea Aovrpopdpos, "APHwynot pev ex rHs Kadndeppbyns ef’ adOcs "Evveaxpotvov xdnOelons, 
GdraxbGe 6é dev Kai réxor" exadetro 5é Taira Kal vuudixd Aourpd, cp. Phot. lex. s.v. 
Aourpd (supra p. 371 n. 4). 

8 Tarpokr. s.vv. Aovrpopbpos kal Aovrpopopely (quoted supra p. 371 n. 1)= Favorin, 
lex. p. 1192, 27 ff., cp. Souid. s.vv. Aovrpopédpos kal Aovrpogopeiv. Hesych. s.vv. Rewroopipe 
dyyn, \ovrpogdpos (quoted supra p. 371 Nn. 2). 

4 Bekker anecd. i. 276, 27 ff. Novrpopdpos ev TO pvhware éwlxecrar (cp. Dem. adv. Leoch. 
30 quoted énzfra p. 373 n. 1)' EO0s Av AOfyyar Trois dyduors dwoGavoict Aovrpopéspoy el Td 
prijua kadiordvew. rodro dé qv wats Sdplay Exwv, é« AlOov wemounpyévos. 

5 Poll. 8. 66 rav 8 dyduwv Aovrpopbpos TY prhware épiararo, Kbpy dryyetor txovca 
bdpodédpor, Liptay 4 mpbxour 7] Kpwoody 7 Kddmw. Thy dé épiorauérny elxéva, elre Novrpopdpos 
ely etre GdAq Tis, exlornua "Ioatos xéxAnkev (Isaios drapdéonua frag. 31 Baiter—Sauppe). 

6 A. Herzog ‘Eine Lutrophoros’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1882 xl. 131 ff. supposes that 
Harpokration and Pollux are confusing the marriage-rite (boy or girl carrying pitcher) 
with the funeral-rite (pitcher set up on tomb). Furtwingler Sammi. Sabouroff Vasen 
pl. 58 f. p. 3 n. 1 regards Herzog as over-sceptical, But Nachod in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. xiii. 2098 says with some justice: ‘diese Erklarungen (sc. of Pollux and Harpo- 
kration) beweisen nur, wie wenig die spaten Lexikographen von solchen Gebrauchen 
noch wussten.’ 

7 Eustath. iz Z/. p. 1293, 8 ff. xal rots xpd yduou bé reXevrGow 7 Aourpoddpos, Paci, 
éreriOero xadmes els Evderkiv rob Ste ddouros Ta vupgikd kal a&yovos Areoe {context cited 
infra p. 396 n. 3). 

8 Hesych. s.v. AiBvas (L. Dindorf in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. v. 277 B cj. Alfuas) * 
Tas peralvas vdplas, ert rots rdpots TePeuevas, The name probably refers iz primis to the 
black colouring of these pitchers (Nachod in Pauly— Wissowa Real-Enc, xiii. 2099 admits 
‘Das ziemlich lange Festhalten an der sf. Bemalung,’ but demurs to Pfuhl Aalerei u. 
Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 342 ‘der technische und teilweise auch stilistische Archaismus der 
schwarzfigurigen Lutrophoren und panathendischen Amphoren hat unkunstlerische, 
religidse Griinde’). But there is, to my thinking, an Aristophanic touch about the phrase, 
which suggests a secondary allusion to libations (AtBés etc.), if not also a tertiary allusion 
(see e.g. supra li. 2 n. 4) to the Libyan custom of pouring water into a holed jar (supra 
pp. 338f£, 354- Note also the grave of Antaios, shown at Tingis in Mauretania: it was a 
hill resembling a man lying on his back ; and it was said that, whenever a hole was made 
in it, rain fell till the hole was filled up again (Mela 3. 106)). 
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can fortunately be confirmed, at least in part, both by literary? and 
by monumental evidence. 

Over some of the graves in the ‘Dipylon’ cemetery at Athens 
stood a huge sepulchral jar, measuring from three and a half to 
nearly six feet in height®. Such jars might be kratéres®, but were 
more often four-handled* or two-handled amphorae®’. They are 
regularly decorated with scenes representing obsequies or funeral 
sports, and—an important feature—they have either no bottom or 
a bottom with a hole left in it®, A. Briickner and E. Pernice, after 
a careful study of the subject, came to the conclusion that the jars 
were holed in order that libations might filter through the earth 
beneath and so reach the dead’, This may well be®& Yet A. Milch- 
héfer® was certainly right when he claimed kinship between the 
‘Dipylon’ amphorae and the black-figured or red-figured /outrophéroi 
of later Athenian times—vases of an elongated and graceful shape, 
from ten to forty inches in height?, usually furnished with a hole 
through the bottom, and painted with scenes of préthesis or of 
tmarriage-rites according as they were intended to play their part at 
a funeral or a wedding. Surviving specimens of the /outrophéroi, listed 
by Nachod”, range in date from the last decade of the sixth century 


x 


1 Dem. adv. Leoch, 18 of woddA@ de xpovyp Vorepor ... Appdbarncer o’Apxiadys, xal reAeuTg 
tov Blov drovros Tod MetduAldov dyapos we, rl rovrov oypetov; ouTpopdpos epéoryxev emt 
TP rod ’Apxiddou rdw, 30 Kal } Aourpopdpos épeoryxer éwi rG To Apxiddov pvtpare, 

2 Perrot—Chipiez ist. de 7 Art vii. 55 ff., 158 ff., F. Poulsen Die Dipylongriber und 
die Dipylonvasen Leipzig 1904 p. 103 ff., Pfuh) Malerez u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 61 ff., 69 ff. 

3 Ag. G. Hirschfeld in the Ann. d, Just. 1872 xliv. 142 ff. no. 41, Mon. d. Inst, ix 
pls. 39, 1 (coloured), 40, 1, Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de PArt vii. 56 ff. figs. 5—7, 159 f. 
fig. 42, Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d Athénes p. 48 ff. no. 214 pl. 12. 

4 Eg. S. Wide in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1899 xiv. 201 ff. no. 22 fig. 
69, Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’Athénes p. 42 £. no. 200 pl. 11, Pfuhl Maleret x, 
Zetchnung a. Gr. iii. 1 fig. to. 

5 Supra ii. 1056 with fig. gti. 

- © Perrot—Chipiez Hzst. de f Art vii. 60. 

7 A. Briickner—E. Pernice ‘Ein attischer Friedhof’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1893 
Xviii. 155. 

8 See the important monograph of G. P. Oeconomus De frofusionum receptaculis 
sepulcralibus Athenis 1921 pp. 1—6o0 with 17 figs. (especially p. 22 ff. ‘Vasa funebria 
perforata,’ p. 33 ff. ‘Sepulcra perforata,’ p. 37 ff. ‘Sepulcra tubum exhibentia’). 

® A. Milchhéfer in the 4zhk. Mitth. 1880 v. 177 f. Cp. Furtwangler Samml. Sabouroff 
Vasen pl. 58 f. p. 2, A. Briickner—E. Pernice in the Ach. Mitth. 1893 xviii. 144 ff., 
F. Poulsen Die Dipylongraber und die Dipylonvasen Leipzig 1904 p. 19, Nachod in 
Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. xiii. 2100 f. 

10 A. Herzog ‘Eine Lutrophoros’ in the Arch. Zett, 1882 xl. 136 n. 6. 

1 Nachod in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, xiii. 2100 records 25 loutrophéroi, of which 
he assigns 5 to the last decade of 5. vi, 7 to the first third of s. v, 5 to the middle of s. v, 
8 to the last third of s.v. See also Graef Ant. Vasen Athen p. 128 ff. nos. 1144—1198 
pls. 68—70, H. B. W[{alters] in the Brit. Mus. Quart. 1928—1929 iii. 42 f. pl. 24 @, 5, 
R. H[inks] 2. 1930—1931 v. 11 f. pl. 44, 4. 
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Loutrophéros in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: 
(1) Whole vase showing mourners with Joutrophéros above, mourners 


at prothests below, and subsidiary zones of lions and horsemen. 


(2) Detail of same vase. 
See page 375 2. 1. 
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to the last third of the fifth century B.c. (pl. xxxv, figs. 236—239)4. 
A point connecting them with the ‘Dipylon’ amphorae? is that some 
early examples have their handles adorned with snakes?, while many 
have rims and handles marked with a snaky pattern. The usage of 
loutrophérot \asted on into the fourth century, and late examples, 
made on a smaller scale, acquired a third handle under the influence 
of the three-handled Aydr/a®. Other evidence of the shapes taken 
by fourth-century. lou¢rophdrot may be found in the magnificent 
series of marble s¢élaz yielded by Attic graves® These extend in 


1 W. Zschietzschmann ‘ Die Darstellungen der Prothesis in der griechischen Kunst’ 
in the Ath. Mitth. 1928 liii. 17-47 pls. 8—18 includes useful lists of Attic black-figured 
loutrophéroi (pp. 49—43 nos. 44—83) and Attic red-figured loutrophéroi (p. 44f. nos. 
95—117). The finest example of the former is that in New York published by G. M. A. 
Richter in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1928 xxiii. 54—57 figs. 1—3 
and dated ¢. 525 B.c. My pl. xxxv is from the official photograph, kindly lent by 
Mr C. D. Bicknell. I also figure: 

(2) Three broken specimens found together at Trachones near Athens and now at 
Berlin (Furtwaingler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 371 ff. nos. 1887—1889, G. Henzen in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1843 xv. 276 ff., Mon. d. Inst. iii pl. 60 (a composite drawing, of which my 
fig. 236 a, 6 isa part), O. Benndorf Gréechische und sictlische Vasenbilder Berlin 1877 p. 6 
nos. 3—5). The main design on each vase is a black-figured fré¢hesis, with mourners on 
the neck and animal-zone or horsemen below. 

(4) A vase in the Louvre (CA. 453) (M. Collignon ‘Loutrophore attique 4 sujet 
funéraire’ in the Mon. Prot 1894 i. 49—60 with figs. 1 and 2 and pls. 5—7, Perrot—Chipiez 
Hist. de PArt x. 674 ff. figs. 365, 370, 371, Corp. vas. ant. Louvre iii 1 ¢ pl. 56, 1-3 
(=my fig. 237 a—c) with text p. (45) by E. Pottier). The main design is a red-figured 
prothesis, with red-figured mourners on the neck and black-figured horsemen towards 
the foot. J. D. Beazley in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1910 xxx. 67 no. 35, td. Altische 
Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tabingen 1925 p. 71 no. 19 assigns the vase to the 
Kleophrades painter (‘Schiiler des Euthymides’), cp. Leonard in Pauly—Wissowa eal- 
Enc. xi. 803 no. 35 (‘Zeitgenosse des Euphronios oder Euthymides’). 

(c) A vase from Athens, now at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 645 ff. 
no. 2372, 2d. Sammi. Sabouroff Vasen col. pls. 58 main subject, 59 evsemble (=my fig. 
238). The body-design is a red-figured bridal procession, with an elongated female figure 
on either side of the neck. 

(@) A vase found at Athens and now in the Schliemann collection (P, Wolters 
‘Rotfigurige Lutrophoros’ in the A¢h. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 371405 figs. 2 (=my fig. 239)—4 
and col. pl. 8). The main design is a red-figured scene of dedications at a sepulchral s¢é/e, 
the dead man being apparently represented as an equestrian statue. 

2 Supra ii. 1055 fig.g11. 3% Supra pl. xxxv. 4 Supra pl. xxxv and figs. 236—239- 

5 P. Wolters in the Ath. Mitth. 1891 p. 384 nos. 31 and 34, Nachod in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xiii. 2099 f. 

A last term in the series may perhaps be found in a fluted Aydyfa of red ware from 
Kourion in Kypros, formerly in the Pierides collection and now in mine (fig. 240 a—d. 
Height: 144 inches). This vase too has no bottom to it, and is further pierced under its 
three handles by three holes, the purpose of which is not clear (? to prevent contents 
rising above the level of the handles, even if foot were blocked). 

8 Nachod Joc. cit. p. 2099 notes: ‘Conze Att. Grabreliefs Taf. 56. 92. 100. 131. 216. 
232. 367-375 (rundplastisch); Taf. 53. 130. 144. 195—197. 200. 203. 216. 224225. 271. 
282—290 (Reliefstelen); Taf. 379—382 (Kioniskoi mit Reliefs nach 317 v. Chr.).’ See 
also P. Gardner Scedptured Tombs of Hellas London 1896 p. 113 ff. pl. 4 f. 
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Fig. 239- 


Fig. 238. 
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stately sequence from the close of the fifth century down to the year 
317 B.C., when Demetrios of Phaleron passed a sumptuary law that 
no monument should be erected on a grave-mound but a small pillar, 
not exceeding three feet in height, or a table-like slab, or a bath- 
basin?. Accordingly we see loutrophdvoi in the round, sometimes - 
quite plain and presumably painted (fig. 242), sometimes exquisitely 
carved with a profusion of motives—vegetable (fig. 243)*, animal 
(fig. 244)4, human (figs. 244, 250)5, divine (fig. 245)* and further 


1 Demetrios of Phaleron zepi rijs "A@jvnot vopobectas (Diog. Laert. 5. 80) frag. 9 
(Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 963 f. Jacoby) af. Cic. de legg. 2. 66 sepulcris autem novis finivit 
modum: nam super terrae tumulum noluit quid statui, nisi columellam, tribus cubitis ne 
altiorem, aut mensam, aut labellum: et huic procurationi certum magistratum praefecerat. 
The co/umellae, of which there is a large collection in the National Museum at Athens 
(the tallest specimen, that of Poplios Memmios Syntrophos, measures 1°63™ in height, or 
1°76™ inclusive of its rough end) and very few elsewhere (e.g. that of Thrason in the 
British Museum (E. L. Hicks Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum i. 144 Oxford 1874 no. 87, Corp. inser. Gr. i no. 638, Corp. inscr. Att. 
iii. 2 no. 1747 Opdowy | Opacupéryros | Kixvyveds in lettering of 1oo—so B.c. A. Conze 
Die attischen Grabreliefs Berlin—Leipzig 1911—1922 iv. 18 no. 1793 gives bibliography 
and photograph)), are usually of Hymettian marble. They are cylinders that taper slightly 
towards the bottom, and were either stuck in the ground or inserted in a holed stone 
socket. Near the top they have a projecting collar, which sometimes shows traces of 
fillets painted in red. The memsae are solid plinths, oblong in plan, with upper and lower 
mouldings. They originally Served as bases for sepulchral vases or s¢é/ai (A. Britckner 
Der Friedhof am Eridanos Berlin 1909 p. 99 f. fig. 64 three mezsae still supporting 
portions of marble vases on their flat tops, A. Conze of. cit. iv. 14 f. no. 1769 a mensa 
decorated, exceptionally, with a Joutrophéros in relief on the front and traces of a s¢é/e let 
into the top). The /ade//a are best represented on a South Italian Aydréa at Bari (inv. no. 
1369, A. Conze of. cit. iv. 6 f. with fig. (=my fig. 241)), as no complete examples have 
come down to us. But numerous short fluted pillars with spreading foot, obviously basin- 
stands, are known. See further A. Conze of. cét. iv. 5 ff. 

2 From the Elgin collection, now in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
i, 325 no. 683, E. L. Flicks Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum i. 151 Oxford 1874 no. 105, Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 3239, A. Conze of. cit. 
Berlin 1906 iii. 364 no. 1715 pl. 367, 2 (= my fig. 242)). The circular plate on the top is, 
as usual, missing. The roughened foot was meant for insertion in a stone base. Details 
must have been added in colour. And there was presumably a painted design, to which 
the name PAIAIMOZS : NAYKPATITH® inscribed on both sides in neat fourth- 
century lettering has reference. White marble. Height 1'035™. 

3 Still ev sé¢tu outside the Dipylon at Athens (C. Curtius in the Arch. Zezt. 1871 xxix. 
30 no. 76, Corp. inser. Att. ii. 3 no. 3754, A. Conze of. cét. Berlin 1893 i. 49 no. 208 pl. 
56 (=my fig. 243)). On the left side of the dros base is inscribed “Hyjrwp | Kypicoddépo 
(ste): on the vase, over the man, ‘Hyjrwp; over the woman, Taplin. Under the 
relief is a strip painted red. White marble. Height 1°*54™. 

4 Fragment found at Spata in Attike, now at Constantinople (Mendel Cat. Sculpt. 
Constantinople ii. 91 f. no. 335 fig., A Milchhofer in the 47k. Mztth, 1887 xii. 92 no. 
49, A. Brueckner Ornament und Form der attischen Grabstelen Strassburg 1886 p. 35 
no. 2, A. Conze of, cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 367 no. 1730 pl. 374 (=my fig. 244), Reinach Rés, 
Reliefs ii. 177 no, 1). The handle is formed by a péstr¢x with dragon’s head, spiky body, 
and fish’s tail. On a large leaf is a young Satyr dancing to the left with a ch/amys thrown 
loosely round him. He raises his right hand, which is open, and lowers his left, which 
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adorned with a sepulchral subject (fig. 243). Or, again, we have 
loutrophérot in low relief represented, with varying degrees of 
complexity, on upward tapering tombstones (figs. 246—250)? and, 


holds a /agobélon. Pentelic marble. Height 0°57™. The same type recurs in A. Conze 
op. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 367 f. nos. 1730 a and 1731, cp. 1732. 

5 G. A. S. Snijder ‘Une représentation eschatologique sur une stéle attique du ive 
siécle’ in the Rev. Arch. 1924 ii. 37—45 pl. 3 has proved (1) that the youthful figures on 
the handles mentioned supra n. 4, with which must be grouped those of the relief shown 
infra fig. 250, are not mere mortals, but dancing Satyrs as conceived in the second half 
of s. iv B.c.; and (2) that they are present, not as purely decorative features, but as 





Fig. 244. Fig. 245. 


significant symbols of the Dionysiac faith (p. 43 f. ‘Sans doute, leur caractére symbolique 
n’est pas accusé; mais un “bon entendeur,” c’est-a-dire un 2v7##é comprenait sans hésiter 
leur langage. Ils expriment 4 la fois ’espoir et Ie voeu que le jeune défunt...soit regu, sous 
les traits d’un bienheureux Satyre! (}Cf. Dieterich, Wekyia, p. 78), dans le thiase de 
Dionysos et les champs fréquentés par les bienheureux? (?Suivant l’ Av¢hologia Palat., V1, 
37, on voyait sur le tombeau de Sophocle un Satyre tenant 4 la main un masque. On se 
demande si c’était seulement une personnification du drame et non pas une allusion a 
Vordre d’idées étudié dans cet article...).’). 

6 Fragment found éy 0éce. Movoupdre Shuov PvAns, now in the National Museum at 
Athens (no. 2546) (A. Conze of. ct. Berlin 1906 iii. 369 no. 1733 a pl. 375 (=my fig. 245)). 
The handles enclose two crudely worked Sirens beating their heads and breasts. Pentelic 
marble, Height 0°52™. 

1 (a) Found near the church of Hagia Trias in the Kerameikos at Athens (R. Schoell 
in the Bult. d. Inst. 1870 p. 146 ff. no. 4, Kaibel Zpigr. Gr. no. 34, Corp. inscr. Adz. ii. 
3 no. 2339, Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 2. 48, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 295 no. 
1357 pl. 285, 1 (=my fig. 246)). The akrotérion or pediment of the s¢é/e is missing. The 
decoration of the /outrophéros was doubtless eked out in paint. Right and left of the 
vase, from above downwards, runs a four-lined epigram, which U. Kohler transcribes 
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mérvi[a LTwdpoctvn, Ovyalrlep meyaddppovos Aldobs, | rheiora oé Tiujoas evrodeudv TE 
"Apert |{ Kveldnuos Medereds KAecdnuidov év0dde xetrac | [fH]Aos marpe - wy -—---- 
Hymettian marble. Height 1*40™. 

(6) From Athens, now the property of Trinity College, Cambridge (J. Stuart— 
N. Revett Zhe Antiquities of Athens London 1830 Supplement by W. Kinnard p. 17 f. 
pl. 2,4, A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles in Great Britain trans. C. A. M. Fennell Cambridge 





Fig. 248. Fig. 249. 


1882 p. 270 Cambridge no. 111, Kaibel EZpigr. Gr. no. 49, Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 3 no. 
1994, A. Conze of. cét. Berlin 1900 ii. 214 no. 1006 pl. 195, 3 (=my fig. 247)). The sunk 
relief on the vase shows an older man, who wears a Aémdtion, advancing from the left to 
clasp the hand of a younger man, who has a ch/amys round his arm. Each man is 
accompanied by a dog. The flat cornice of the pediment is inscribed [Ev@U]«puros 
HAIAIOS (2) (P. P. Dobree),... AIOE (K. O. Miiller), [OI NJAIOZ (?) (A. Boeckh), 
ABAIOS (?) (A. Conze), AEAIOS (A. Michaelis), [EIT]JEAIOS (U. Kohler). On 


the s#ée, above the vase, is the epigram év@dde Tov mdons dperfjs éwi répua poddvTa| 
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[E}@bxptrov ratpia xOav éexddupe taper, | unrpl pirov Kal warpi, xaoify]yiras Te 
wodewdr | waa[t] Te éralpoow otvtpopov Arkias. Pentelic marble. Height 1°22™. 

(c) From Tovdé near Ambelokipi, now in the National Museum at Athens (A. Milch- 
héfer in the Ath. Mitth. 1888 xiii. 355 no. 693, Corp. inscr. Ait. ii. 3 no, 1810, 
A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 293 no. 1350 pl. 283 (=my fig. 248)). The rounded 
akrotérion is decorated with finely wrought ¢hanthos-leaves, palmettes, and central lotos- 





Fig. 250. 


bud (symbol of resurrection). The highly ornamental doutrophéros has a taznéa slung from 
its handles. Above the vase is the inscription "Apiroyelrwy | Nexiov | ’AXwmrexjOev. 
Pentelic marble. Height o°95™. 

(d) Found to the west of Kalyvia Kuvaras, now in the National Museum at Athens 
(A. Milchhofer in the 4th. Mitth. 1887 xii. 283 no. 181 pl. 9, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 
1900 ii. go4 pl. 178 (=my fig. 249), Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 409 no. 3). The akrotérion 
shows in relief a Siren beating her head and breast. The handles of the /outrophdros 
terminate below in inverted ducks’-heads (swans’-heads?), and must have been finished in 
colour. The sunk relief on the body of the vase represents a woman with long hair, in 


Cc. IIL. 25 
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finally, on the downward tapering pillars prescribed by Demetrios 
(fig. 251). 


chitén and himdation, bringing a tainéa to tie on a large one-handled Joutrophéros. 
Beyond it are seen a second woman with long hair, who is followed by a third woman, 
both similarly clad. White marble. Height 1°58™, 





Fig. 251, 


(e) Fragment found in the northern corner of the harbour (C. Curtius), ’s ro} Koupotion 
(S. A. Koumanoudes), and now in*the Museum at the Peiraieus (C. Curtius in Phzlologus 
1870 xxix. 697, A. Brueckner Ornament und Form der attischen Grabstelen Strassburg 
1886 p. 35 no. 1, Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 2463, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin 1906 iii. 294 
no. 1354 pl. 284 (=my fig. 250), Reinach Red. Reliefs ii. 409 no. 4. The dancing Satyrs 
enclosed by the handles of the /outrophdros resemble those described sufra p. 380 n. 4 
and p. 382 n. 5. Above the vase, in letters not earlier than 300 B.C., is inscribed 
’Apiororédys | "Apiorouevous | Ilepyach@ev. White marble. Height 1°56™. 

1 Found near the church of Hagia Trias in the Kerameikos at Athens (Cor. izscr. 
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Ceramic evidence further assures us that a loxtrophdros might be 
carried by a mourning maiden in the funeral procession (fig. 237)}, 
and set up on the summit of the grave-mound—a custom traceable 
from the early fifth? to the late fourth century (fig. 253)°. Again, we 


A7t, iii. ano. 1981, A. Conze of. cit. Berlin—Leipzig 1911—1922 iv. 16 no. 1778 pl. 379 
(=my fig. 251)). The sunk relief shows an ornamental /outrophéros, with ekrotéria on 
its rim and a éaintéa slung from its handles. Above it, in lettering of imperial date, is 
inscribed ’AmoAd68wpos | Zarou | ‘Payvodows. Hymettian marble. Height 1°36™. 

1 From a red-figured Jowtrophéros, dating from the first third of s. v, in the Louvre 
(supra p. 375 n. 1 (6). 

2 Supra ii. 1056 ff. fig. 912. 

M. Mayer in the 4¢h. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 310 n. 2 and P. Wolters 2. p. 389 f. with fig. 
(=my fig. 252) draw attention to an early yellow-ground /£ythos, from Eretria, at Athens 





Fig. 252. Fig. 253. 


(Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases @’Athénes p. 330 no. 1061), on which, behind a woman 
with a basket of funeral offerings, is a large amphora set on a rectangular base and 
decorated with a cavalier in black-figured technique. The black figure and the long 
handles strengthened with struts indicate that the ampiora is of terra cotta. 

3 Extract from the reverse design of a red-figured amphora, careless in style, found 
at Ruvo, now at Naples (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 204 no. 2147, R. Pagen- 
stecher Unteritalische Grabdenkmaler (Zur Kunstgeschichte des Auslands xciv) Strassburg 
1912 p. 27 f. pl. 13, a, 2. in the Rim. Mitth. 1912 xxvil. 103 n. 1, G. P, Oeconomus De 
profusionum receptaculis sepulcralibus Athenis 1g21 p. 25 f. fig. 4 (=my fig. 253)). As is 
often the case, the vase shown. resembles in shape the vase upon which it is painted. 
Pagenstecher rightly infers from the black figure that the vase shown is of terra cotta, 
not metal, and observes that its foot is firmly planted in the grave-mound. 

Oeconomus of. cit. p. 27 f. fig. 5 cp. the obverse design of a red-figured neck-amphora, 
careless in style, found at Nola, now in Petrograd (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu 
St. Pé. 1866 p. 38 no. 25 with fig. on p. 67 (=my fig. 254), t@. Vasensamml. St. Peters- 
burg ii. 220 no. 1598). Between two Ionic columns, on which are perched a soul-bird 
(Siren), and an owl, is seen a large one-handled jug half-sunk in the ground. 
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gather from vases that a /outrophdros might be borne by a young girl 
in the bridal cortége (fig. 255)1, or decked with myrtle-sprays (fig. 
256)? and set beside a pair of similarly decked /edetes (figs. 257, 258), 


1 A red-figured Joutrophéros at Athens (Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d Athénes p. 391 f. 
no. 1228), assigned to ‘Der Frauenbadmaler’ (J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des 
rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 431 no. 6), who flourished ¢c. 430—420 B.c. (M. H. 
Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven: Yale University Press 1929 p. 193), has (a) a 
wedding procession, in which the bride (bowed head, myrtle-wreath above, Eros hovering 
near) is preceded by a young girl bearing a /outrophdros and accompanied by women with 
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Fig. 254. 




















torches to the sound of the double flute; (4) a conversation between two women, of whom 
one holds up a decorated coffer (T. Sc(h)reiber in the Azn, d. Just. 1876 xlviii. 333 ff., 
Mon. d. Inst. x pl. 34, 1 (=my fig. 255), O. Benndorf in the Wien. Vorlegebl. 1888 
pl. 8, 2,,P. Wolters in the Ath. Mizith, 1891 xvi. 381 no. 18 with fig., Reinach dé. 
Vases i. 206, 3, M. Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1318 fig. 4558). 

? A fragmentary three-handled vase, of red-figured technique, found at Athens 
(P. Wolters in the Atk. Mirth. 1891 xvi. 382 no. 21 with fig. (=my fig. 256)), shows 
among other bridal preparations a woman holding a three-handled /outrophdros, which 
has a row of white dots round its shoulder and three sprigs of myrtle in its mouth. 

3 (a) A red-figured Jyxis from Athens, now in the British Museum (Brz/. Mus. Cat. 
Vases iii. 366f. no. E 774, Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaterei i. 289 pl. 57, 3 
(=my fig. 257), C. Lécrivain in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Avd. iii. 1649 fig. 4862, Hoppin 
Red-fig. Vases i. 346 no. 4, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
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which presumably contained water for the bath of bride and bride- 
groom}, 


Tiibingen 1925 p- 429 no. 2), attributed—first by Furtwangler—to ‘Der Eretriamaler,’ 
who flourished ¢. 430—420B.c. (M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven: Yale 
University Press 1929 p- 193), depicts preparations for a wedding. These include a one- 
handled, black-figured /oxutrophdros, visible behind 2 rouge-pot of alabaster (?) on a coffer, 
while two black-figured bridal /édefes are set on stands near by—all three vases being 
similarly adorned with myrtle-sprays. 

(4) A red-figured efénetron or dnos by the same painter, from Eretria, now at Athens 
(Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases a’ Athénes p. 503 ff. no. 1588, P. Hartwig in the’E¢. ’Apy. 
(897 pp. 129—~142 pl. 9—10 (of which the second half=my fig. 258), C. Lécrivain in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1649 f. fig. 4863, Hoppin Red-jig. Vases i. 345 no. 1, 
Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 567, 570, ili. 220 fig. 361, J. D. Beazley Attische 
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Fig. 256. 


Vasenmaler des rotiigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p- 429 no. 1), again introduces a black- 
figured outrophéros and a pair of black-figured /édefes on stands, decorated with sprigs 
of myrtle by women, while the bride and the bridal bed are seen through the open door 
of the ¢idlamos. 

I A black-figured amphora from Kameiros, now in the British Museum (riz, Mus. 
Cat. Vases ii. 131 no. B 197 pls. 5 (=my fig. 259) and 6), and sometimes attributed to 
Amasis (L. Adamek Unsignierte Vasen des Amasts Prague 1895 p. 41 ff., Hoppin Black- 
Jig. Vases p. 43 no. 22. Aliter G. Karo in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 138), has for 
its obverse design the nuptials of Zeus and Hera (R. Foerster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und 
der Hera (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Breslau 1867) p. 27 ff., H. B. Walters in the Brit. 
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What is the meaning of these customs, and why should a ceremony 
performed at a wedding also be performed, or at least imitated, at 
the burial of a bachelor or spinster? A typical case may serve to 
point the question. Here, for example, is a s/é/e in the Ny Carlsberg 
collection (fig. 260). Hippon, son of Agonippos, has died unwed 





Fig. 260. 


Mus. Cat, Vases ii. 12 Type C). The deities, from left to right, are Apollon, Zeus and 
Hera, Dionysos, Aphrodite, Poseidon, Artemis, Hermes. Aphrodite carries on her head 
a lébes, of which A. de Ridder in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii, 1001 says: ‘il con- 
tenait sans doute l’eau lustrale.’ Cp. the black-figured Aydrfa published by Gerhard 
Auserl. Vasenb. iv. 85 f. pl. 313, where the /ées rests on the head of a torch-bearing 
goddess. 

1 F. Poulsen in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1913 xxxviii Arch. Anz. p. 61 f. 
no. 4 with fig. 5, Vy Carlsberg Glyptote i no. 227 a Tilleg pl. 4 (=my fig. 260). The 
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and will leave no children to carry on the proud tradition of knightly 
names?, His mother Philostrate, seated in the foreground, looks 
with steadfast gaze at the young man’s face, while she clasps his 
hand for the last time. His father, a bearded figure with furrowed 
forehead, stands in the background leaning on a staff and lays 
a detaining hand on the lad’s shoulder. And in the centre of the 
little gable above their heads is carved in low relief the wedding- 
vase. Now, how is this seemingly inappropriate addition to be 
explained? 

Is it to be regarded as a pathetic reminder of all that might have 
been? Hardly so. That would be modern, not ancient, sentiment. 
The Greeks did not care to be reminded of their sorrows?, and we 
never find in their graveyards such a poignant symbol as a broken 
column. M. Collignon§, taking a more practical, not to say prosaic, 
view, holds that the vase commemorates the ‘chthonian bath’— 
a final act of the obsequies, in which water for washing the dead 
was brought to the tomb’. But, if so, we are left wondering how 
a rite once common to all the dead ever came to be restricted to 
those that died unmarried. 

More to our purpose is an explanation advanced by Sir J. G. 


Frazer®: 

‘It may be suggested that originally the custom of placing a water-pitcher on the 
grave of unmarried persons...may have been meant to help them to obtain in 
another world the happiness they had missed in this. In fact, it may have been 
part of a ceremony designed to provide the dead maiden or bachelor with a spouse 
in the spirit land. Such ceremonies have been observed in various parts of the 


inscription on the cornice is IT TON ATONIF PO PEIPAEYS @IAOZT PATH. 
The termination of ’Aywviro points toa date in the first half of s.iv B.c. Pentelic marble. 
Height 1°40™. 

For the outrophéros thus placed Poulsen cp. the s¢é/e of Silenis, daughter of Myiskos, 
at Berlin (no. 1492, R. Kekulé von Stradonitz Die Griechische Skulptur® Berlin—Leipzig 
1922 p. 186f. with fig., Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 40 no. 3), which has for akrotéria a 
Siren flanked by a Joutrophédros on its right and a Sphinx on its left. 

1 Aristoph. mzb. 63f. See further F. Bechtel Die historischen Personennamen des 
Griechischen bis zur Kaiserzeit Halle a. d. S. 1917 pp. 219—226. 

2 Hdt. 6. 21. 

3 M. Collignon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1319. 

4 Hesych. s.v. x@dvia Aourpd: ra rots vexpots emidepbueva. exbuttov yap emt rods 
tdgous Aourpd and Souid. s.v. x@dvia Aoutpd- Ta Tois vexpots emipepdueva. exdurCov yap 
eis ros rdgous Aourpd = Zenob. 6. 45, cp. Diogen. 3. 92 (él ras ragdas), Greg. Cypr. cod. 
Leid. 3. 35, Makar. 8. 82, Apostol. r8. 25, Arsen. p. 475, Favorin. /ex. p. 1865, 37 fi. 
See further Soph. #/. 84, 434, Eur. Phoen. 1667 (Nov7pd); Aisch. cho. 129 (xépriBas) ; 
Kleidemos frag. 1 (Frag. gr. Kultschr. p. 40 ff. Tresp) af. Athen. 409 F—410A and 
Eustath. i Od. p. 1401, 8 ff. (drévizpa). Kleidemos directs: dpuéat BéOuvor mpos éomépav 
To0 otyaros. Ereira rapa Tov BbGuvoy mpds éorépay Brére, Hdwp Katdxee Aéywy Tdde° 
bpiv drévippa ols xph kal ols Oéucs. Erecra abOis pipov Kardxee. 

5 Frazer Pausantas v. 380 ff. 
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world by peoples who, like the Greeks, esteemed it a great misfortune to die 
unmarried.’ 


The examples quoted in support of this explanation prove beyond 
all doubt that post mortem marriage is or has been a widely prevalent 
custom. 


But marriage with whom? O. Schrader, who more than once 
attacked the problem}, summarised his contentions as follows?: 


“It is only by comparing the Greek customs with those of other Aryan peoples 
that we can discover the meaning of this custom. We then find that the placing 
of the bridal Aourpopspos on the grave of unmarried people represents the 
symbolical preservation of a custom...still very wide-spread among the Slavonic 
races...a ceremonial imitation-marriage was celebrated at the graves of unmarried 
men and maidens, during which a bride or a bridegroom was there and then 
assigned to the dead person* (*Remains of this custom are found also in 
Germany; for in Hesse the coffins of single men who have died must be 
accompanied by “wreathed girls,” who must wear mourning for four weeks, etc. 
(cf. [C.] Hessler [Hessische Landes- und Volkskunde Marburg 1904 ii. 152])). The 
third and last stage of the custom under discussion is presented to us in the 
accounts of the Arabs regarding the oldest Slavonic and Russian conditions of 
life. According to them, not only...was the wife of the dead married man given 
to him as a companion in death, but the s¢zg/e man too was, after his death, 
married z% regular fashion to a young girl, who also was therefore doomed to 
die (cf. Mas‘idi, Les Prairies d’or, ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861-1865, 
ii. p. 9, n. 7). One of these “death-weddings” is described in detail by the Arab 
Ibn Fosslan (text and translation ed. by C. E. Frahn, St. Petersburg, 1823 [See 
now Miss H. L. Lorimer ‘A Scandinavian Cremation-Ceremony’ in Antigutty 
1934 viii. 58-62, an article which includes a fresh and full translation made from 
the text of Ahmad bin Fudhlan by Miss C. Waddy]). But it follows from isolated 
traces that the custom of the wife dying along with her husband was prevalent 
also in Greece in prehistoric times (cf. Pausanias, ii. 21. 7), and in the story of 
the Trojan maiden Polyxene, sacrificed at the grave of Achilles, there exists 
also on classical soil a case of the barbarian custom of “death-marriage”.’ 


Thus, on Schrader’s showing, the death of a bachelor or spinster 
once involved the provision and actual killing of a human consort — 
a grim practice, which had indeed left lasting traces of itself in 
mythology, but in real life had long since decayed into a mimetic 
ceremony and thence into the mere symbolism of the marriage-vase. 
Mr J. C. Lawson® viewed the matter from a somewhat different 

stand-point. He too regarded the 4outrophéros-rite as implying that 

1 First in his monograph 7olenhochzeit Jena 1904 pp. 1—38, then in his book Sprach- 
vergleichung und Urgeschichte® Jena 1906, 1907 i. 219 f., ii. 335 n. 3, 532, lastly in his 
Reallex? ti, 558—561 s.v. ‘Totenhochzeit.’ 

2 O. Schrader in J. Hastings Zncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 
22>— 238, 

3 re Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 
Pp. 556, 360. 
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a definite marriage awaited the dead bachelor or spinster. But he 
treated it as one out of many facts tending to establish the important 
conclusion that, in Greek belief, every man might look forward to 
becoming the groom of Persephone, every woman to becoming 
Hades’ bride?: 


‘Custom past and present, ancient literature, modern folk-song, all agree in their 
presentment of death as a marriage into the house of Hades.’ 


To me it seems that the opinions of Schrader and Lawson are 
not mutually exclusive. It may well be (though the evidence for it 
is slight®) that in prehistoric times the dead bachelor demanded— 
like Achilles (?)—a bride to keep him company. And, when this 
savage custom had dwindled into a set of merely mimetic rites and 
symbols, it may well have left behind it the feeling that the pre-. 
maturely dead must needs be married somehow in the world beyond 
the tomb. If so, the great wave of oriental influence which swept 
the Mediterranean c. 600 B.C.3 and the subsequent (or consequent?) 
growth of Greek mysticism very possibly intensified a latent belief 
in the divinity of the dead. The Egyptian identification of the 
mummified man with Osiris* is at least paralleled by the Orphic 
declaration: 

Happy and blest one, a god thou shalt be in place of a mortal ®. 


1 Supra ii. 1164 n. 2. 

2 See the objections raised by P. Stengel in the Wock. f. lass. Philol. Mai 3, 1905 
pp- 489—491 and by F. Kauffmann in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie 1907 xxxix. 
138f. and answered by O. Schrader Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte* Jena 1906, 1907 
i, 220 n. J, ii. 338 n. 3, 532. Stengel /oc. cét. p. 490 n. 3 aptly quotes Loukian. de ductu 
14 récot.,.xal madrAaxldas...émixarécpakar...ws xpnooudvors éxet xal drodravcovew adrav 
KaTW ; 

3 Supra ii. 769 f. 

4 See e.g. A. Erman 4 Handbook of Egyptian Religion trans. A. S. Griffith London 
1907 p. 95 ff., H. R. Hall in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 
1908 i. 440>—443, A. M. Blackman 7d, 1920 xi. 13227> (‘ /dentification with Osiris’), 
Frazer Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris? ii. 16 (‘Thus every dead Egyptian was 
identified with Osiris and bore his name’). Sura p. 343- 

5 One of the gold tablets from Orphic graves of s. iv—iii B.C. near Thourioi (supra ii. 
118 n, 2) gives the verse dApre kal paxaptoré, Geds 5 Elam. avril Bporoto (Laser. Gr. Sic. It. 
no. 641, 1, 14f., G. Murray in Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel. p. 667 no. § (with facsimile), 
H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 176 Orph. frag. 18, 10, Orph. 
Jrag. 32¢, 10 Kern), which seems to have been spoken by the mystagugds or hierophdntes 
of Persephone (so J. H. Wieten De tribus laminis aureis quae in sepuicris Thurints sunt 
inventae Amstelodami 1915 p. 118). Another tablet of the same date and provenance 
substitutes the prose formula Oeds éy|évov é& avOpdrou (Juscr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 642, 4f., 
G. Murray /oc. cit. p. 662 no. 3 (with facsimile), H. Diels of. c#t.3 ii. 177 Orph. frag. 20, 
4, Orph. frag. 32 f, 4 Kern). Cp. yet another, of s. i or more probably s. ii A.D., from 
Rome, which has the would-be hexameter Ka:x:dla Zrovpdeiva, vouwe | (0c dia yeyooa 
(G. Murray doc. cit. p. 672 no. 8 (with facsimile) reading 6a for dta, H. Diels of. c7t.3 ii. 
176f. Orph. frag. 19%, 4, Orph. frag. 32 g, 4 Kern). 
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Final felicity for the divinised, but unmarried, dead would be felt to 
imply a marriage-union in the house of Hades, The Orphic initiate 
in fact carried with him to the tomb, engraved on a golden tablet, 
the assurance that he had become the very consort of Despoina?. 
And such hopes in less tangible form were certainly entertained by 
wider circles? 

But, if the sepulchral /ou¢vophdros is thus reducible to a nuptial 
loutrophéros, we have yet to enquire what meaning attached to them 
both. Eustathios®, though he does not reach a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, at least goes some way towards one. 


‘The ancients,’ he says, ‘treat river-water as something solemn....Bridegrooms 
had their bath fetched from a river as an omen of fertility....And over those that 
died before ‘marriage the so-called bath-carrying pitcher was set, to show that 
the deceased took his departure unbathed of the bridal bath and unfertile 
withal? 


This insistence upon the idea of fertility is right. Water-carrying, 
whether for the married living or for the unmarried dead, was 
a fertility-charm of a simple and intelligible sort. As such it can be 
paralleled by a variety of popular customs* But the employment 
of a holed vessel for the purpose justifies us, if Iam not mistaken, 
in defining the fertility-charm more nearly as a rain-charm. Rain, 
as we shall have occasion to note®, was the very means by which 
Father Sky impregnated Mother Earth. 


1 Supra i. 650 0. ©, ii. TIQ n. 2, 132 f. 

2 Supra ii. 1163 f. 

3 Eustath. zz 71. p. 1293, Off. of 88 raratol ceuvivover 7d Tordmov bypbv, xal Tatra 
Aéyoures. 7d Nourpov éx woTapod Tots vundlos exoulfero, olwwe foudvors 74 ybviwov. ded kal Evopya 
Liha lépevov, worep TH TlovedGut, obrw xal rots ToTapois els Tas mhyds. ybviua yap Kal Td 
Appeva. kal rots rpd yduou 5¢ TeXevT@ow 7 AovTpodbpos, pacly, éwerlero kadmes els Evdeckew 
tod bru GAovros Th vuudKd Kal &yovos daeioe (supra p. 372 N. 7). 

4 F. von Reitzenstein in the Zeztschrift fiir Ethnologie 1909 xli. 671 f., 2 propos of 
‘Der Fruchtbarkeitszauber,’ writes: ‘Neben W4ldern haben wir oben besonders Brunnen 
und Weiher oder—pars pro toto—Gefasse mit Wasser als Kinderheimat erkannt. Dement- 
sprechend ist der Wasserzauber in der verschiedensten Form, besonders als Brunnenzauber, 
sehr weit verbreitet. Am dritten Tag nach der Hochzeit geht z. B, die griechische Braut 
noch heute an vielen Orten zum Brunnen, aus dem sie mit eigenem Gefass Wasser schopft 
und verschiedene Esswaren und Brotkriimchen hineinwirft, wahrend zugleich ein Rundtanz 
darum vollzogen wird® ([I. von Diringsfeld und O. von] Reinsberg-Duringsfeld [Hoch- 
zeitsbuch Leipzig 1871] S. 59). Bei den slavischen Vélkern findet dieser Zug zum Brunnen 
entweder vor oder nach der Eheschliessung statt’ [with examples from Croatia, Bulgaria, 
Esthonia, etc.]. See also Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art ii. 159 f. (‘ Water-spirits 
conceived as bestowing offspring on women’). 

5 Infra p. 452 ff. 
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(y) Water-carrying in connexion with the mysteries. 


Water-carrying in a holed vessel reappears in connexion with the 
mysteries. Polygnotos in his famous fresco of the Underworld 
(painted shortly after 458 B.c2) represented certain women bearing 
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Fig. 261. 


water in broken pitchers: one of them was in the bloom of youth, 
the other advanced in years; and an inscription common to them 


1 So A. Reinach Zextes Peint. Anc. i. 86 n. 1, go n. © followed by Miss M. H. 
Swindler Ancient Painting New Haven: Yale University Press 1929 p. 202 n. 20. 
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both set forth that they were of the uninitiated. Further, the same 
picture showed a féthos, an elderly man, a boy, and a couple of 
women—one young, the other elderly. They were all bearing water ; 
but the old dame’s pitcher seemed to be broken, and she was 
emptying into the péthos such water as was left in her crock. Pausanias?, 
who saw the fresco in the Cnidian Lesche at Delphoi, adds: ‘We 
inferred that these persons also were of the number of those who 
held the Eleusinian rites of no account.’ In thus connecting the two 
groups of water-carriers and assuming one label for the lot Pausanias 
was almost certainly correct» An approximate arrangement of the 
contiguous figures may be seen in C. Robert’s clever reconstruction 
(fig. 261)%, 

Platon in his Gorgzas (written between 399 and 388 B.C) like- 
wise states that in Hades the uninitiated carry water in a sieve to 
a holed pzthos®. Indeed, their punishment became proverbial®, and 
can be illustrated from more than one extant vase-painting. 


1 Paus. 10, 31. 9 ff. al d¢ drép rnv MevOectrevay pépovoat meév elow Uowp &v Kareayoow 
dorpdkos, memolnrat 5é  pwev Ere wpala rd €ldos, 4 5é FOn THs Hrixlas mpohkovoa: idle uev 
5) ovder exlypauma emt éxarépg TOv yuvarkGv, ev Kow@ b€ éorw éml duorépas elvar opis 
Tov ob pepunuerwr yuvakdv. (10) dvwrépw Trotrwy éotivy % Auvxdovos Kaddtorw cal Noula 
re kat  Nnddws Inpw: ...mera b¢ thy Kaddtorw kal doar civ éxelvy -yuvatkes, Kpnyvod Te 
oXAmd éort kal 6 Aiddov Llavgpos dvGoat mpds Tov kpnpvdv Bragduevos thy wérpay. (11) fore 
dé Kai wlBos év rp ypagdn, wpecBirns dé AvOpwros, 6 5é ere wais, Kal yuvaixes, véa wer brd 
(so F. G. Welcker for éwt codd.) 7g wérpg, mapa dé rv mpecBirny éorkvia éxelvy riv 
qductav- of wey ddrot Hépovres Vdwp eiol, rH de ypat xareayOar Thy Ldpiay eixdcers- Soov dé év 
Te doTpdxw owrdy HY TOD UdaTos, éxxéoved éoTw abbts és Tov wlOov. érexparpoueba 5’ elvac 
kal robrous Tév 7a Spdpeva Edevoive (H. Hitzig——-H. Bliimner cjj. ra 'Edevotn) év obdevds 
Beneven Oy. ‘ 

2 C, Bonner in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1902 xiii. 166 ‘The circumstance 
that the intervening figures are said to have been on a higher level than the first group 
removes all difficulties in the way of bringing the two groups of duinroe together.’ 

3 C. Robert Die Nekyia des Polygnot (Winchelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1892) p. 68 
with lithographic pl., drawn by H. Schenck (part of which=my fig. 261}. 

4 W. von Christ Geschichte der griechtschen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 670. 

5 Plat. Gorg. 493 A—C Kal roiro dpa tis wvPodroyav Kouwos avip, lows ZiKedds ris 
*Trantxds, wapdywr rep dvonart da 7d wiPavdy Te Kal mioriKdy dvdpace lov, Tous 5é dvorrous 
dpuyjrous: Tév & duvptrwy todo ris WuxFs of al éwiOuplae eiot, 7d axddacTov adrod Kal ov 
oreyavév, ws rerpynuévos etn wlOos, Sid THy dwdnoriay dwexdoas. Tolvavrioy Sh ovrds cot, 
KaadNlkrets, évdeikvurar ws tov &v “Acdov—rd dedés 54 A€-yww—ovror GOAwTaToL by elev of 
Gpuinrot, Kal popoter ets rov reTpnucvoy riPov Bdwp érépw rovodrw Terpnuevy Kooklvy. Td dé 
Kdoxtvov dpa éyet, ws Eon 6 mpds ue Néywr, rIy Wuxhy eivar- rhy b& Puxqv Kooklyyp dmeixace 
Thy Tv avoqTuv ws TerpnuevaY, Gre od Suvauevny oréyew Ov dmiorlay Te Kat AfOqv. Cp. rep. 
363 D—E Tovs dé dvootous ab Kal ddlxous cis wyddv Tia Karopirrovow év" Aidou kal Kooxivp 
Bdwp dvaykdfover pépev, The ‘Sicilian or Italian’ of the former passage is probably 
Philolaos or some other Pythagorean, e.g. Archytas (E. Frank Plato und die sogenannten 
Pythagoreer Halle (Saale) 1923 pp. gof., 298 ff, 364 n. 219, P. Frutiger Les mythes de 
Platon Paris 1930 p. 111f.). The ‘mud’ of the latter passage is definitely Orphic (A. 
Dieterich Mekyéa Leipzig 1893 p- 75 n. 0, Rohde Psyche® i. 313 n. 1, J. Adam on Plat. 


rep. 363 D). 
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An archaic black-figured amphora, formerly in the Canino 
collection and now at Munich}, has for obverse design (fig. 262)? four 
winged souls emptying pitchers into an enormous féchos partly sunk 
in the earth: the presence of Sisyphos rolling his stone up a hill 
shows that the scene is laid in the Underworld, as does the reverse 
design (fig. 263)° of Herakles dragging off a two-headed Kerberos. 
Both sides of the vase may be indebted to some sixth-century fresco, 
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& Zenob. 2. 6 drAnoros wlfos-...Aéyerat yap oviros 6 wlBos ev” Acdov eivat obdérore TANpOv- 
mevos’ wdoxover 5¢ wept adrdv ai Trav duuyrev yal: Kai xopat dé, as Aavatdas A¢youow, 
wAnpotoa év xareayoow dryyelos Udwp mpds avriv pépovot rerpnuévoy, Apostol. 6. 79 els 
terpnpévoy mlGov dvrdeis’ ...xal yap puPevovow év”Acdou rods doeBets els wiPov Terpnuévov 
dvrdeiv. wdoxover 5é repl robrov ai Trav’ Apbrrou (leg. duvjtrwv) poyal. cal képar dé qredavai 
(cp. codd. B.V. on Zenob. 2. 6 yéyparra: 58 ry rly "Anvirwv: Adyovrar 5é al Kopar 
Amesavai, rouréstw dodeveis, rapa 7d daredov. More probably 7#redaval conceals the true 
reading (} wapOévor? 4 matdes Aavaod ??)), at cat Aavaides xadoivra:, dvrrdodcat dwp els Tov 
wlOov, Souid. s.v. darAnoros wlfos: 6 ev "Atdou, 6 rerpnpévos...dxd Tob epi ras Aavatias pvdou, 
tap boor dvipdoat éxeivat Udwp els wlBov EBadrov. waoxovet 5é epi roirov rov wlBoy ai 
Trav dpvirev yoyal (=id. s.v. els Terpnudvoy wlOov dvTelv), td. s.v. els Tov Terpnudvor- 
elect, wiPov avrretv...xal yap wvOevovow ev” Arsov rods doeBels els wlBov rerpyyévoy avTdeiv. 

} Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 49 f. no. 153. 

2 Inghirami Vas. itt. ii. 56 ff. pl. 135, E. Gerhard (ter die Fliigelgestalten der alten 
Kunst Berlin 1840 pp. 5 n. 3, 17 pl. 1, 8, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm, d. alt. Kunst ii. 
4. 40 pl. 69, 866, A. Baumeister in his Denkm. iii. 1924 fig. 2040, W. H. Roscher in his 
Lex. Myth. i. 952 with fig. on p. 950, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.” p. 616 f. fig. 164, ead. 
Themis? p. 529 f. fig. 151. 

3 Inghirami Joc. cét. pl. 136. 
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not recorded in literature, but very possibly illustrative of Orphic 
teaching}. 

Again, a black-figured ¢ékythos, which was found in 1820 
beneath the feet of.a skeleton buried on the slope of Monte Saraceno 
near Ravanusa in southern Sicily and is now preserved in the Museo 
Nazionale at Palermo (pl. xxxvi and fig. 264)? depicts men and 
women hastening to.empty vessels of various shapes into a huge 








1 The late Orphic poem xardBacis els “Acdov (on which see A. Dieterich Mehyia 
Leipzig 1893 pp. 128 ff., 136 ff., Ganschinietz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 2400 f., 
O. Kern Orphicorum fragmenta Berolini 1922 pp- 304—307, W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1924 ii. 2. 984 2. 7) may well have had metrical fore- 
runners; and Orphic influence is already traceable at Athens in s. vi B.c. (L. Malten 
‘Altorphische Demetersage’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1909 xii. 417 ff.). 

2 T, Panofka in the Arch. Zett. 1848: ii. 284 ff. (‘eine Parodte des Gemdldes des 
Polygnot...sowohl der Scene.in- der Frauen und Jiinglinge als Hydrophoren sich einem 
grossen Fass nahern zur Anspielung auf die Strafe der Danaiden, Sterbliche darstellend, 
die wahrend ihres Lebens’ die ‘Mysterien nicht achteten, als der Fabel des Ocnos’), 
H. Heydemann 74. 1870 xxviii. 42 f. no. 22 with pl. 31 (= my fig. 264) (‘Wir haben 
eine Parodie der Danaiden und des Oknos vor uns’), A. Furtwangler in the Jahr. d. 
hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890. v. Arch. Anz. p. 24 f. (‘eine sehr ernste Darstellung....Es 
sind eben noch nicht die’ Danaiden.:.,. sondern allgemeine Bilder der Seelen und ihrer 
Pein, weshalb auch nicht auffallend ist, sie auch mannlich gebildet zu finden. Ferner ist 
Oknos mit dem Esel dargestellt,...’), Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 617 f. fig. 165 
(‘emphatically of Danaides...but ‘ Uninitiated”.... The ass and...Oknos’), Pfuhl 
Malerei u, Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 311 (‘Schwerlich mit Recht hat man...eine Mythen- 
parodie in dem Unterweltsbild...finden wollen.... Die allzu.schmachtigen K6érper und 
grossen KGépfe, einzelne lange Nasen und drollige Bewegungen wirken zwar in diesem 
Zusammenhang auch auf den geschulten Betrachter leicht komisch, sind aber schwerlich 
so gemeint’). Pl. xxxvi is from a photograph kindly supplied to me by Profs G. M. 
Columba and E. Gabrici. 


Plate XXXVI 





Lékythos from Monte Saraceno, now at Palermo: 
the uninitiated in the Underworld, together with Oknos and his ass. 


See page 400f. with fig. 264. 
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ptthos,as before planted deeply in the ground. Here Oknos and his 
ass? serve to fix the locality. The lively and humorous rendering of 
the whole scene makes it difficult to resist the impression that there 
is present an element of intentional caricature. And if so, the artist 
was conceivably inspired by some actual pre-literary performance 
of a mimic or comic sort, though when and where escapes us?. 
Be that as it may, of these two vases the first probably, the second 
certainly, shows the penance of the uninitiated in general, not that 
of the Danaides in particular. 

The same may perhaps be said of a splendid ‘ Apulian’ zratér, 
which came to the Munich collection from a grave near Canosa®, 
This famous vase dates from the second half of s. iv B.c.4 and is 





1 A. Furtwangler Joc. cit. rightly interpreted the lame ass and the lame driver looking 
stupidly at the sticks, which have fallen from his pack, by a reference to Apul. mez. 6. 18 
iamque confecta bona parte mortiferae viae contizaderis (so J. van der Vliet for con- 
tinuaueris codd. F.6. g. contingueris codd. ¢. g (man. rescript.).) claudum asinum 
lignorum gerulum cum agasone simili, qui te rogabit decidentis sarcinae fusticulos aliquos 
porrigas ei; sed tu nulla voce deprompta tacita praeterito (a variant version of Oknos and 
his ass). F. Boll ‘Oknos’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 151—157 holds that this 
curious figure originates in a ‘Traumphantasie’ of the sort known as ‘Behinderungstraum” 
(cp. 22. 22. 199 ff. (=Verg. Aen. 12. 908 ff.), 23. 99 ff., Enn. ann. frag. 28. 6 ff. 
Baehrens). He cites (after A. Griinwedel in the Original-Mitthetlungen aus der ethno- 
logischen Abthetlung der kinigl. Museen 2u Berlin 1885 i. 42, W. H. D. Rouse in 
Folk-Lore 1890 i. 409, Frazer Pausanias v. 377 f.) a Buddhist parallel from the seventh 
dream of the king of Kosala (/Jataka Tales edd. H. T. Francis and E. J. Thomas 
Cambridge 1916 p. 84 f.: ‘“‘A man was weaving rope, sir, and as he wove, he threw it 
down at his feet. Under his bench lay a hungry she-jackal, which kept eating the rope as 
he wove, but without the man knowing it. This is what I saw.”’ Etc.). 

2 OQ. Gruppe and F, Pfister in Roscher Lex. Adyth. vi. 43 f. discuss the appearance of 
the Underworld in the comic and satyric drama of 5. v B.C. 

3 The same grave yielded the Medeia-Zratér, described and illustrated supra i. 251 f. 
pl. xxii. 

+ Supra p. 370. 
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decorated with an essentially Orphic! design (pl. xxxvii)#, Hades, 
sceptre in hand, sits on a sumptuous throne in his nether palace, 
while before him, holding a cross-topped torch, stands his bride 
Persephone. Round them are grouped the stock denizens of their 
realm. To the right appear the judges of the dead—the kingly 
figure of Aiakos, Triptolemos wreathed with the springing corn of 
Eleusis*, Rhadamanthys with hoary hair and a brow furrowed by 
thought*. Above these is Dike, who executes their sentence. She 
guards with drawn sword Peirithoos ; for he must remain a prisoner, 
though his friend Theseus, thanks to Herakles, is about to return 
to the upper air’. Below we see Herakles himself dragging a three- 


1 The Orphic character of this and similar vases from south Italy was justly emphasised 
by Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 599 ff. (‘Orphic Vases of Lower Italy’). See, however, 
the discussion of the point by E. Kuhnert ‘ Unteritalische Nekyien’ in the Jahré. d. hats. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1893 viii. 104—113, A. Milchhoefer ‘‘“ Orphisch”-Unterweltliches’ 
in Philologus 1894 liii. 385—399, E. Kuhnert ‘Orpheus in der Unterwelt’ in Phélolagus 
1895 liv. 193204, and W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion London (1935) 
pp. 187—191. 

2 Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 273 ff. no. 849, A. L. Millin Description des 
Tombeaux de Canosa Paris 1816 p. 4 ff. pls. 3—6 (inadequate, but often copied e.g. by 
E. Braun in the Ann. d. Jest. 1837 ix pl. 1= Reinach Ap. Vases i. 258, 4, Inghirami 
Vas. fitt. iv. 121 ff. pls. 392—395, Mliller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 54 ff. 
pl. 56, 275 a—c, A. Baumeister in his Denkm. iii. 1928 f. pl. 87 fig. 20428 and fig. 
2042C, O. Benndorf in Wien. Vorlegedl. © pl. 1, Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
p- cxlv ff. fig. 38), Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmatlere? i. 47—54 pl. 10 (= my 
pl. xxxvii), P. Ducati Storza della ceramica greca Firenze 1922 ii. 457 ff. fig. 330, Pfuhl 
Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 576, 718. 

3 Supra p. 299 n. 7. 

4 The three judges of this vase have been variously identified: 


Tantale Cronos Rhadamanthe (A. L. Millin of. cét. p. 22 f.) 

Lynceus Kronos Rhadamanth (F. Creuzer in the Heddelbergische 
Jahrbiicher der Litteratur 1817 ii. 798) 

Tantalo Crono Radamanto (Inghirami of. cit. iv. 124 f.) 

Rhadamanthys Kronos Minos (E. Gerhard in the Arch. Zett. 1843 i. 202) 

Rhadamanthys Aeakos Minos (C. O. Miiller of. cét. i. 55) 

Minos Aiakos Rhadamanthys (A. Winkler Die Darstellungen 


der Unterwelt auf unteritalischen Vasen 
Breslau 1888 pp. 10, 25) 


Minos Triptolemos Rhadamanthys (Harrison of. cé#. p. cxlvi f.) 

Aitakos Triptolemos Rhadamanthys (Furtwaingler—Reichhold of. czt. 
i. 48) 

Eaco Trittolemo Radamanto (P. Ducati of. cit. ii, 458). 


An analogous group on the vase from Altamura (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel 
p- 310 ff. no. 3222, zzfra p. 423 n. 2 (2)) is inscribed TPIOPTOAEMOS, AIAKOS, 
[PAAA]JMANOYS. The only reasonable doubt is, therefore, whether on our vase the 
series should be called A+T+RorR+T+A. I have followed Furtwingler and Ducati, 
though with some hesitation. 

5 Variants of the myth are collected and discussed by Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rei. p. 470 
n. 3, id. in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 1079 f., zd. in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 
42f., Sir J. G. Frazer on Apollod. 2. 5. 12, and Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 703—706. 
W. Deonna ‘ Thésée assis aux Enfers’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1931 xliv. 361—367 studies the 


Plate XXXVII 





Kratér from Canosa, now at Munich: 


Orpheus leads a family of initiates into the presence of Hades and Persephone whose palace is surrounded by the stock denizens of the Underworld. 


See page 40% ff, 
[From Furtwangler-Reichhold Griechische Vasenmailerei pl. 10 oy permission of Messrs F. Bruckmann A.-G.+ Munich 
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headed! Kerberos away from Hekate and her torches towards some 


folk-lore motzf of the immobilised hero and thinks that it may have originated in dream- 
phenomena [cp. /7. 22. 199 f.] ultimately occasioned by paralysing fear. 

1 Both in literature and in art there was a natural tendency to make the monster more 
monstrous still, Heads could always be multiplied, and tails turned into snakes. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that a dog with fifty or a hundred heads could hardly be 
visualised unless, as Acr. and Porphyr. 2 Hor. od. 2. 13. 34 long since suggested, the 
heads were those of snakes. Similarly J. P. Postgate in his preface to M. Bréal Semantics 
trans. Mrs H. Cust London 1900 p. xviiff. (¢d. in the Class. Rev. 1905 xix. 412) argues 
that such polycephalism connotes a frill of serpentine heads, like those of Typhoeus 
(J. Schmidt in Roscher Zex. AZyth. v. 1429f.) or the Hydra (Bolte in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ix. 45 f.). 

Hes. theog. 767 ff. gives the dread hound of the under-world god a tail and two 
ears, presumably therefore one head. But the same author (according to F. Jacoby ed. 
Berolini 1930 p. 87, a rhapsode of s. vii—vi') 2. 310 ff. describes ravening Kerberos, the 
bronze-voiced hound of Hades, as fifty-headed. Hor. od. 2. 13. 34f., perhaps in imitation 
of Pind. frag. 249 Bergk* a. schol. A.B.V. //. 8. 368 (though schol. Hes. ¢heog. 311 
suggests some confusion with the Typhos of Pind. PyA. 1. 16 or the Typhon of Pind. 
frag. 93 Bergk‘ ap. Strab. 627), makes him a beast with black ears and a hundred heads. 
Aristophanes more than once paints Kleon as a Kerberos (eg. 1017, 1030, fax 313) whose 
head was fringed by a hundred flatterers with flickering tongues (vesp. 1029 ff. =pax 751 ff.). 
Hor. od. 2. 19. 29 ff. mentions Kerberos’ tail and his ‘three-tongued mouth,’ rdingui | ore 
—a curious phrase, which does not mean (as A. F. Naeke supposed) a single mouth with 
three tongues, or a triply forked tongue, in it, but (as J. C. Orelli—J. G. Baiter— 
W. Hirschfelder urge) three mouths with a tongue in each. Horace was. pleased with the 
conceit, for he repeats it in od. 3. 11. 15 ff, where the hound has a hundred snakes about 
his head and a ‘three-tongued mouth,’ ove ¢vz/ingut—again a precious description of the 
three-headed type (pace S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 272). Soph. Trach. 
1097 ff., normal in this as in so much besides, calls him “A:dou rpixpavov oxvAak’... | denis 
"Exldvns Opéuua, and Eur. 4.f. 24f. BéBnx’ és “Adov rv rpodparor Kiva | és pds dvdtwr, 
611 Kal Ojpd ¥ és POs rav rpikpavoy iyaryov, 1277 f."Atdou rudupdy Kiva rplkpavoy és pdos | 
Srws rropetcaty’ follows suit. Latin writers in general settled down to the belief that he 
was three-headed (Cic. Zusc. 1- 10 triceps apud inferos Cerberus, 2. 22 (in a rendering of 
Soph. éoc. cét.) tricipitem... Hydra generatum canem, Verg. Aen. 6. 417 latratu...trifauci, 
Tib. 3. 4. 88 cui tres sunt linguae tergeminumque caput, Prop. 4. 7. 32 tergeminusque 
canis, Ov. ¢rist. 4. 7. 16 tergeminumque canem, met. 10. 21 f. villosa colubris | terna 
Medusaei...guttura monstri, Sen. #./. 787 ff. saevus...Stygius canis | qui trina vasto capita 
(R. Peiper cj. datera) concutiens sono | regnum tuetur, Oecd. 594 triceps...Cerberus, Sil. It. 
6. 629 triplicis monstri, Stat. 7hed. 2. 53 f. Letique triformis | ianitor, sé/v. 3. 3. 27 
tergeminus custos, Hyg. fad. 151 canis Cerberus triceps, Aug. de civ. Dez 18. 13 triceps 
inferorum canis, Fulgent. myth. 1. 6 tria habere capita). Hence he was Tpixdpyvos par 
excellence (Loukian. pAzlopatr. 1, cp. pseudolog. 29). But the title TpeépBepos, which 
frequently figures in late sources (Serv. 2” Verg. Aen. 1. 133, Fulgent. myth. 1. 6, Myth. 
Vat. I. 92, 1. 102, I. 108, 2. 11, 2. 154, Io. Malal. chron. 3 p. 62 Dindorf, Kedren. Aést. 
comp. 81 {i. 143 Bekker), Souid. s.v. Képn, Tzetz. chil, 2. 751, Kosmas of Jerusalem ad 
carm. Greg. Naz. index 64 (xxxviii. 676, cp. 493, Migne)), is of less certain interpretation : 
the rationalists at least took it to mean merely a dog of monstrous size. 

On the ‘ring of Nestor,’ a handsome gold signet found by a peasant in the largest 
thélos-tomb at Kasovatos above the Pylian Plain, Sir A. J. Evans claims to detect ‘the 
solitary glimpse that we possess of the Minoan Underworld, and of the admission of the 
departed into the realms of bliss’ (Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 
43—74 figs. 42, 44, 45) 55 (=my fig. 265: scale 4), pl. 4, 2 intaglio, col. pl. 5 restoration 
as fresco (!), z@. The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 2. 482 fig. 289, 1930 iii. 145—157 
figs. 94, 95, 96, 104, col. pl. 204, S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1925 ii. 302 f. fig. 16, 
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P. Couissin 26. 1926 ii. 81f. (is sceptical of ‘le Hadés avec Hermés psychopompe et 
Cerbére, et l’arbre sacré qui rappelle de si prés Pdmus opaca de Virgile? (? Endide, v1, 
283)’), J. Charbonneaux in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1926 xxxix. 100 fig. 1, Nilsson Afin.-Myc. 
fel, pp. 549-556 (compares the ‘ Tree of Life’ in the garden of the Hesperides protected 
by the snake Ladon, but thinks that the whole ring ‘may merely represent some cult 
scenes performed in an open-air sanctuary beneath the shadow of an aged tree’)). The 
chief feature in the design is an old, leafless tree, with wide-stretched boughs, springing 
from a mound, on which couches ‘an animal, apparently intended for a dog.’ Here Sir 
Arthur sees a parallel to the Scandinavian world-tree, the ash of Odhin’s steed, Yggdrasil, 
whose roots were gnawed by the serpent NfShoggr (K. Simrock Handbuch der Deutschen 
Mythologie’ Bonn 1878 p. 36 ff. (‘Die Weltesche’), J. Grimm Zeztonic Mythology trans. 
J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 796 ff., 1888 iv. 1331, 1536f., E. H. Meyer Germanische 
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Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 81 ff., H. M. Chadwick Zhe Cult of Othin London 1899 p. 73 ff., 
P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye The Religion of the Teutons Boston and London 1902 
p» 347ff., E. Mogk in the Grundriss der germanischen Philologie? Herausgegeben von 
H. Paul Strassburg 1900 iii. 379 f., ¢@. in Hoops Reallex. iv. 573, P. Herrmann Nordische 
Mythologie Leipzig 1903 p. 588 ff. (‘Der Weltenbaum’), R. M. Meyer Altgermanische 
Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1910 p. 474 ff. (‘Yggdrasil’), J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 708°, S. G. Youngert 24. 1911 iv. 
1788», Miss E. Welsford id. 1917 ix. 253%, Miss N. Kershaw (Mrs H. M. Chadwick) 2. 
1921 xii. 252%, 2542, 257, P. A. Munch Morse Mythology New Vork 1926 pp. 6f., 30, 
289, A. H. Krappe Adythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 204 (‘L’arbre mondial, le fameux 
fréne Yggdrasil, qui en est la colonne centrale, n’est au fond que l’arbre autour duquel les 
anciens Germains aimaient 4 construire leurs maisons’). See further the monographs of 
E. Magniisson Odin’s Horse Yggdrasill London 1895 pp. 1—64=id. Ygedrasill Odins | 
Hestr Reykjavik 1895 pp. 164, S. N. Hagen ‘The origin and meaning of the name 
Ygegdrasill’ in Modern Philology 1903-1904 i. 57—69, A. Olrik ‘Yggdrasil’ in Danske 
Studier Kgbenhavn 1917 pp. 49—62. F. Magnusen Zddaleren og dens Oprindelse 
Kjobenhavn 1823 iii pl. 1 attempts a picture of Yggdrasil, which is reproduced as a coloured 
Frontispiece in Bishop Percy’s trans. of Mallet’s orthern Antiquities ed. I. A. Blackwell 
London 1839). He also cites the ‘Tree of Paradise’ described c. 15300 A.D. in a metrical 
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paraphrase of Genesis and Exodus by Georgios Choumnos of Chandax (Candia) in Crete 
(F. H. Marshall Old Zestament Legends from a Greek poem on Genesis and Exodus by 
Georgios Chumnos Cambridge 1925 p. 24 ff. 4. 71 ff. elev dévdpor rodda yrddv ond wpds 
7d worduuv, | dod rivy Evay cdddepev 6 dgis o7d Kaddper. | kficay Oepid waca Aoyhs dypia 
xal rpeyuplta | adrodvoy 7d yrddv devdpdv, daroxovra orhy pltav. | dpaxnacpuévov rove Td 
provi toummecpévov, | nrov epdv wavrépnuov, ra pbArKa padiopévov. |...BArdmet res pites 
705 devdpot, wéoa THs mapadelcov, | xal abrotves kdtw Lewepvody o7& BAO Tis dBvooov. | Kal 
&vav watddxw gpackcoror els rhy Koppiv rod S&dpou, | ws viriov Bifavdpevov exdeyev Sixos 
uérpov, ‘Hard by the river-banks there rose a tree exceeding tall, | Wherewith the serpent 
had deceived his (sc. Seth’s) mother to her fall. | Wild beasts of every tribe and kind were 
gathered all around, | About the roots of that high tree they couched upon the ground. | 
The bark had fallen to the earth o’erspun with spider’s weft; | The tree was dry and 
desolate and of all leaves was reft: | ... There in the midst of Paradise he looked at the tree’s 
roots, | Down to the bottom of the abyss its fibres deep it shoots. | And lo! on the tree- 
top a babe, and swaddling bands he wears. | That babe incessantly did weep unmeasurable 
tears’), and compares for some details the Arab fable of Kalila and Dimna [of which a 
Greek version was made ¢. 1080 A.D. by Symeon Seth: K. Krumbacher Geschichte der 





Fig. 266. 


byzantinischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1897 pp. 615, 617, 896] (Kalila and Dimna, or the 
Fables of Bidpad trans, W. Knatchbull Oxford 1819 p. 80f. cap. 4 ‘I therefore compared 
the human race to a man, who, flying from a furious elephant, goes down into a well; he 
suspends himself from two branches, which are at the brim of it, whilst his feet rest upon 
something projecting out of its sides, which proves to be the heads of four serpents 
appearing out of their holes; at the bottom he discovers a dragon with its mouth open 
ready to swallow him if he should fall; and raising his eye towards the two branches, he 
sees two rats, one white and the other black, which are incessantly gnawing their stems’ 
at the same moment his attention is arrested by the sight of a bee-hive, and beginning 
eagerly to taste the honey, he is so taken: up with its sweetness, that he forgets that his 
feet are resting upon the serpents, that the rats are gnawing the branches to which he is 
hanging, and that the dragon is ready to devour him, and thus his inconsiderateness and 
folly only cease with his existence,’ cp. Io. Damask. (more probably a Greek monk Ioannes 
writing ¢. 600—650 A.D. in: the ancient Palestinian monastery of S. Sabas: see 
K. Krumbacher of. c#t.? p. 888) v. Barlaam et Joasaph 12 (xcvi. 976 A—C Migne, 
p. 186 ff. ed. H. Mattingly)). A harvest of relevant material is garnered by U. Holmberg 
in the Annales Academia Scientiarum Fennice Series B xvi. 3 (‘Der Baum des Lebens’) 
Helsinki 1922—1923 pp. 1—157 with 50 figs. and in 7he Mythology of all Races: Finne- 
Ogric, Sibertan Boston 1927 pp. 333—360 with pl. 42 and figs. 13—15. See also supra 
ii. 88 n. 3. Sir A. J. Evans concludes: ‘The hound that on the ring is seen acting as 
guardian of the World Tree may legitimately be regarded as the Minoan forerunner of 
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Cerberus.’ If so, on a ring which Evans would refer to the period ‘Late Minoan ia’ (c. 
1550—1300 B.C.) Kerberos has but a single head. 

H. B. Walters in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 296 f. draws up a list of 49 vases 
representing the subject of Herakles and Kerberos. Of these— 


1 Corinthian skfghos shows Kerberos with 1 head and a frill of snakes. 

2 ‘Caeretan’ hydrfai show 3 7 . 3 heads and a frill of snakes. 

1 Attic black-figured vase shows . 3 heads. 

1 Attic black-figured vase shows. - 2 dogs’ heads and 1 snake’s head. 
31 Attic black-figured vases show . .. 2 heads. 

5 Attic red-figured vases show . 2 - 2 heads. 

1 Attic red-figured vase shows . - . head. 

6 ‘Apulian’ vases show. ; . . 3 heads. 

t-relief-vase shows . . ‘ . - 3 heads. 


I illustrate the main ceramic types: (1) the Corinthian s&¥phos from Argos (A, Conze in 
the Arch. Zeit. 1859 xvii. 34 ff. pl. 125, 3¢ (half of which=my fig. 266), 34, 3=Reinach 
Rép. Vases is 389, 1, 2, §, A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2205, O. Immisch 2. 
ii. 1121 with fig. 1. Hades, threatened with a stone by Herakles, springs up from his 
throne in alarm and leaves Persephone to face the intruder, whom Hermes has conducted 
in safety past the entrance of the underground palace and its ravening watch-dog). (2) a 
‘Caeretan’ hydrta (E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 2° Série Paris 1901 p. 66 no. 
E 701, A. Conze in the Ann. d. Inst. 1859 xxxi. 398 ff., Mon. ad. Inst. vi pl. 36 (=my 
fig. 267) =Reinach Rép. Vases i. 153, 3, F. Diirrbach in Daremberg——Saglio Dict. Ant. 
‘tii. 98 fig. 3771. Herakles brings Kerberos to Eurystheus, who takes refuge in his péthos). 
(3) an Attic black-figured amphora from Aigina, now in the British Museum (H. B. Walters 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 292 ff. fig. 6 (=my fig. 268). Herakles, escorted by 
Hermes, drags Kerberos from the palace of Persephone. The monster has 2 heads, a 
leonine mane, and a snaky-tail). (4) the ‘Apulian’ 4vatéy from Canosa (supra pl. xxxvii). 

On coins there is a like variation. An electrum sfatér of Kyzikos, struck ¢. 450—400 
B.C., shows two heads, with a collar round either neck, and a snaky tail (B. V. Head in 
the Mum. Chron. New Series 1876 xvi. 284 pl. 8, 24, W. Greenwell ‘The electram 
coinage of Cyzicus’ 2d. Third Series 1887 vii. 116 f. no. 141 pl. 6, 3, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Mysia p. 31 pl. 8, 2 (=my fig. 269), Babelon Afonn. gr. rom. ii. 2. 1443 f. (wrongly 
described) pl. 176, 8 (cp. 76. g a similar Aéé¢e at Paris), Head Hist. num.? p. 525). A 
unique silver drachmé(?) of some Etruscan town, now in the British Museum, has for 
reverse design a three-headed hound with a snaky tail (F. Bompois ‘Drachme inédite 
frappée dans I’Etrurie’ in the Rev. Arch. 1879 ii. 28—38 with fig., Garrucci Mon. Zt. ant. 
p- 49 f. pl. 71, 30 (= my fig. 270), Sambon Monn. ant. Zt. i. pl. 1, 21, Head Hist. num.? 
p- 15). Bronze coins of Italy inscribed RvB and possibly issued by the gens Rubria 
(J. Millingen Comsidérations sur la numésmatique de Vanctenne Italie Florence 1841 p. 233, 
Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 13 no. §0) have odv. bearded head of Hercules with club, 
rev, three-headed Cerberus (Garrucci Afon. Jt: ant. p. 59 pl. 77, 1 and 2 (= my fig. 271), 
Babelon Cat. Monn. gr. de Luynes i. 6 no. 18 pl. 1). Similarly bronze coins of Capua 
have obv. beardless head of Hercules with club, vev. three-headed Cerberus (Garrucci Mon. 
It. ant. p. 88 pl. 86, 28, Head Hest. num.? p. 35). At Sebastopolis in Pontos, a town so 
devoted to Herakles that it was also known as Herakleopolis (W. Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa 
eal-Enc. ii A. 956), Caracalla struck a bronze piece with vev. Herakles, wearing lion-skin 
and grasping club, as he drags after him a three-headed Kerberos (Imhoof-Blumer Gr. 
Miinzen p. 57 no. 68 pl. 5, 4 Berlin, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach Monz. gr. a’ As. 
Min. i. 104 no. 1 pl. 15, 3 (= my fig. 272) Berlin). Other renderings of the same scene 
on bronze coins of Germe (Head Hist. num.” p.650) and Saittai in Lydia (Imhoof-Blumer 
Kleinas. Miinzen i. 182 no. 1 pl. 6, 14). See further Rasche Zex.. Mum. ii. 477 f., Suppl. 
i. 1738 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 454 f., F. Gnecchi in the 
Rivista italiana di numismatica e scienze affini 1916 xxix. 38 (‘Cerbero’). 

The variation in gem-types is even greater. A cornelian scarab in the British 
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Museum, early Ionic rather than Etruscan in character (A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. 
Myth, i. 2212 fig.), shows Herakles carrying off the Delphic tripod: the hero is accompanied 
by Kerberos, a hound with a single head, snakes starting from his back, and a snaky tail 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 75 no. 620 pl. 11, Furtwaingler Ant. Gemmen i. pl. 8, 9, ii. 
38, Lippold Gemmen pl. 38, 13 p- 173 (‘Archaisch (italisch-griechisch)’). My fig. 273 is 
after Lippold: scale 7). A cornelian scarab of late Etruscan style, formerly in the 
Durand collection, gives the hound three heads (E. Braun in the Bué/. d. Inst. 1839 
p- 103 no. 38, Furtwangler Amt. Gemmen i. pl. 18, 49 (= my fig. 274: scale 3), ii. go, 
Lippold Gemmen pl. 83,6 p. 180). Another Etruscan scarab, ofthe same material and style, 
now at Berlin, shows the three heads facing, not in profile (Imhoof-Biumer and O. Keller 
Tier- und Pflanzentilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums Leipzig 





1889 p. 151 f. pl. 25, 36 (= my fig. 275: scale 2), Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin 
p. 27 no. 263 pl. 5), and yet another, of the same description, in the British Museum, 
makes Herakles lead Kerberos by a triple leash fastened to a collar on each of his three 
necks (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 89 no. 723 pl. 12, A. S. Murray and A. H. Smith in 
The Encyclopedia Britannica! Cambridge 1910 xi pl. 2, 48, H. B. Walters Zhe Art of the 
Greeks London (1906) pl. 93, 17). But a fourth scarab of the same sort, likewise in the 
British Museum (Brit. Afus. Cat. Jewellery p. 258 f. no. 2273 fig. 73, 19 pl. 46 = Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 105 no. 895 fig. 42, 19. My fig. 276 is from a cast: scale #), and a 
convex chalcedony of early Roman date in the Berlin collection (Furtwangler Geschmitt. 
Steine Berlin p. 104 no. 2153 (cp. no. 2154 paste) pl. 19, td. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 29, 2 
(== my fig. 277: scale 2), ii. 143) give the hound two heads only. A sardonyx of late 
imperial style at Berlin (Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 322 no. 8792 pl. 62 
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(= my fig. 278: scale 2) and a jasper of like kind in the British Museum (Imhoof-Blumer 
and O. Keller Zter- und Pflansenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums 
Leipzig 1889 p. 151 pl. 25, 35 (= my fig. 279: scale ?)) figure him with a canine body, 
but three serpentine heads. 

It would thus appear that Kerberos started with one head, and that in Attic art he 
normally has two, but that in old Ionic art he had already acquired three, and that this 
threefold type ultimately prevailed. J. P. Postgate in M. Bréal Semanéics trans. Mrs H. 
Cust London 1900 p. xx ff. rightly insists on his snaky adjuncts (for which see especially 
O. Immisch in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 1133 (citing Hekataios frag. 346 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
i. 27 Miller)=/rag. 27 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 14 Jacoby) ap. Paus. 3. 25. § ‘Exaratos per 6 
Midjatos Adyor edipev elkdra, pw pioas éxt Tawdpy rpadfvar davdv, ernOFvar 52” Acdov 
xiva, bre &ee Tov SnxOévra reOvdvat mapaurixa brd Tod iod* Kai robrov pn rdv suv brs 
‘Hpaxddous 4x Ofvac wap’ EvpveGéa) and S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 274), 





but 2. p. xxiv wrongly explains his double and treble heads (‘Let us hazard a conjecture. 
May not the double head of the xiwy “Ardov, the éavitor Orci, whose duty it was to keep 
the threshold of the lower world from being trespassed on from either side, be compared 
to the double aspect of the god of the doorway, upon which his triple head is a later 
refinement to symbolize the rptodos or forking of the ways, the one leading to Elysium and 
the other to Tartaros [Plat. Gorg. 524 A]?’). We should rather conceive of the duplication 
and triplication as early efforts at multiplication, implying intensified power to watch and 
to bite. ; 
Single, double, and treble heads are found again in the case of Orthros or Orthos, the 
hound of Geryones (O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1217 f.), who had the same 
mother as Kerberos, vz. Echidna (2d. 2d. iii. 1215), and appears in fact to have been his 
doublet. 

At this point we must note the ingenious view of M. Bloomfield ‘The Two Dogs of 
Yama in a New Réle’ in the Journal of the American Oriental Society 1893 xv. 163-—172, 
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id. Cerberus, The Dog of Hades Chicago 1905 pp. 1—41, id. in J. Hastings Encyclopedia 

of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 3164—318%. This eminent philologist revived 

an idea originally put forward by F. Wilford in Asiatic Researches London 799 ili. 408 f. 

(‘ Yama, the regent of hell, has two dogs, according to the Purdzas, one of them, named 

CERBURA and SABALA, or varied; the other SYAMA, or J/ack; the first of whom is also 

called 7risiras, or with three heads, and has the additional epithets of Calmdsha, Chitra, 

and Czrmira, all signifying stared, or spotted: ... the CERBURA of the Hindus is indubitably 
the CERBERUS of the Greegs’) and later supported by numerous scholars including 
A. Kuhn (in the Zeztschraft fiir deutsches Alterthum 1848 vi. 125 ff. (equating Sérameyas 
with ‘Epuetas, ‘Epufjs) and ‘Namen der milchstrasse und des héllenhunds’ in the Zeztschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1853 ii. 311 ff. (accepting A. Weber’s ¢yéma and ¢abala, 

¢avara, harvara=épBepos)), F, Max Miiller (in the 7ransactions of the Philological Society 
for 14 April 1848 (Kerberos=sarvari ‘night’), id. in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung 1856 v. 149 ff., 2d. Chips from a German Workshop® London 1868 ii. 
185 ff., id. The Science of Language London 1891 ii. 595 (‘Kerberos and Orthros’), ¢d. 
Contributions to the Science of Mythology London 1897 ii. 627 ff. (‘ Kerberos’)), A. Weber 
(Zndische Studien Berlin 1853 ii. 295 ff. (¢yéma ‘scheckig’ and ¢adala ‘schwartz,’ later 

cavala, glossed karbura=KépBepos), td. The History of Indian Literature trans. J. Mann 

and T. Zachariae London 1878 p. 35 (Sabala= KépBepos), zd. in the Sttzungsber. d. Akad, 

ad. Wiss. Berlin 1898 p. 848 f. (gabala= KepBepos)), M. Bréal (Hercule et Cacus Paris 1863 

p. 122 f, (accepting A. Kuhn’s dog Sérameya=the god ‘Epuetas, ‘Epufjs and A. Weber’s 
Carvara=KeépBepos)). Gruppe Cult. Adyth. orient. Rel. i. 114 summarises their case thus. 

In a prayer interpolated into the earliest collection of Veda and in several of the more 
recent Vedic poems (see especially Rig- Veda 10. 14. 1o—12) Yama is invoked to protect 

the deceased from the two spotted four-eyed dogs of Sarama, watchers that with wide 

nostrils and ravening mouths roam the world as dark messengers of death. These dogs 

in the Rig- Veda have no names, but in later Indian writings are called respectively gyama 

‘the Black’ and ¢atala ‘the Motley’—epithets presumably drawn from the aforesaid 

passages of the Rig- Veda. The dictionary of Amara [Amarasimha Amarakosha] gives also 
karvura, karbura, karvara as meaning ‘dappled,’ and this according to Kuhn was the 
form from which ¢adala arose. Karvura, Karbura is to be compared with KépBepos. See 
further Monier Williams 4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary Oxford 1872 p. 995° (‘sdrvara... 

darkness—{cf. probably Gr. KépSepos]’), J. van den Gheyn Cerbére. Etude de mythologie 
comparée Bruxelles 1883, E. W. Hopkins The Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 

p- 132 n. 3 (‘KépBepos (= Cabd/a) = Cdrvara’), Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 408 (‘ Kerberos, 

der “ Bleiche,” cp. Hesych. s.v. xépBepos: xlvduvos. rdprapos. dypos. kal kiwy wéyas Gov 
(rpixdpyvos)). Doubts are expressed by H. Oldenberg Za religion du Véda Paris 1903 

p- 459 n. 3, Rohde Psyche® i. 306 n. 0, A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 

p- 173, J. P. Postgate in the Class. Rev. 1905 xix. 412, Schrader Reallex.” ii, 561 

(‘ Jedenfalls haben sich alle sprachlichen Gleichungen wie griech. KépBepos=scrt. ¢drvara-, 
¢abdla- (Beiname eines indischen Totenhunds), griech. Téprapos=scrt. ¢a/dia/a- (spater 
Name einer bestimmten Holle), griech. ‘Epuelas=scrt. séraméyd- (von den Hunden der 
indischen Totenwelt gesagt), griech. Miyws=scrt. mdnu- u.a., von denen man friiher 
auf das Bestehen derartiger und zwar schon sehr ausgebildeter idg. Toten- und Héllenreiche 
geschlossen hat, als hinfallig erwiesen’). 

Uncertainties abound ; but on the whole I incline to accept as probable the following 
conclusions: (1) The two hell-hounds of Yama, at first nameless, then called Cyéma 
‘Black’ and Gadela ‘Motley’ (cp. ¢érvara ‘dappled, dark’), came to be viewed as Night 
and Day respectively, and even as Moon and Sun (F. Max Miiller Contributions to the 
Science of Mythology London 1897 ii. 628 f. ‘Thus in the Kathaka-samhita xvi, 14, it is 
simply stated that the two dogs of Yama were dayand night. And in the K4th.-brahmana 
we read: ‘‘Sabala, the speckled, is the day, Syma, the dark, is the night.”... Sometimes 
these two dogs represent not only day and night, but even sun and moon....Thus we read 
in Ath.-veda VI, 80:—‘‘ He (the sun) flies through the air, looking down upon all beings, 
we desire to do homage with havis to thee (who art) the majesty of the heavenly dog.”... 
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But the moon also was called the heavenly dog. In Sat.-br. x1, 1, 5, 1, we read: ‘‘He 
(the moon) is the heavenly dog; he watches the animals of the sacrifice.”’ See further 
M. Bloomfield in J. Hastings Excyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 
3172->), (2) The name Képfepos is akin to ¢drvara ‘dappled, dark.’ But we can hardly 
suppose that Kerberos and Orthros formed an original pair resembling the dogs of Yama. 
And that for two reasons. In the first place, Kerberos and Orthros belong to different 
myths, and are brought together only by a pedigree-making rhapsode of the seventh or 
even sixth century B.c. (Hes. cheog. 309 ff. “OpOov uev mp&rov xiva yelvaro I'npvovie: | 
devrepov airis Erixrev dujxavov, od te paredy | KépBepov aynoriy, Aldew xiva yadxed- 
gpuvor, | x.7.A. with the comments of F. Jacoby ed. 1930 p. 87). In the second place, 
if Kerberos corresponds with Cada/a (cp. ¢érvara), he ought to be the dog of daylight. 
And, if Orthros is analogous to Cyama, he should be the dog of darkness. But, of the 
two, Kerberos is the more suggestive of darkness, and Orthros of dawn. Accordingly 
I infer that the Greeks had but one hell-hound—Kerberos, of whom Orthros or Orthos 
was a mere variant or doublet. 

Kerberos is still remembered by the peasants. At KozHoméno, a village in Zakynthos, 
B. Schmidt Griechische Marchen, Sagen und Volkslieder Leipzig 1877 pp. 178 ff., 266 f. 
heard a song containing a graphic description of the three-headed hound that keeps guard 
over the dead (no. 39. 13 ff. Charon says &xw éyrpd éya oxudl, 2’ olAous was was puddet, | 
kp dvras pé Loy, rapdverat xai Géder vd. ue Hdy. | var cxvAl rpixéparo, Tos Kaier gd dwria, | 
éxet Tad voYLA Touvrepa Kai Thy dpa paxpla. | Pydver pwd Pp’ ra pdtia Tov, amd 7d oTdua 
AaBpa, | } yA@ood rou civat paxpud, Ta Sdvria Tov elvat wabpa. | xp dvras rewder, Ta SdvTia 
tou 7 éva ue 7’ dAdo cave, | cay va Hrovva éxel KovTda Ha4Bpo rod weAexave). Schmidt’s 
suspicion that this song was not an ‘echtes Volkslied’ (2d. Das Volksleben der Neugriechen 
Leipzig 1871 i. 245 n. 2) is countered by J.C. Lawson Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 99f., who notes (a) that in a folk-tale from Zakynthos 
the hero, enamoured of the Mistress of Earth and Sea (rof xupas tof yijs kai roqj Gaddoons), 
has to obtain the skin of the three-headed snake and the crest (?) (rd xéxxano, literally 
“bone’) that it wears on its heads (B. Schmidt Griechische Mirchen, Sagen und Volkslieder 
pp: 79 ff., 227 no. 7 ‘Die Herrin iiber Erde und Meer’ translation of an unpublished text,’ 
J.C. Lawson of. cé¢. pp. 91 ff. summary and identification of } déorowa with Demeter, 99 
‘This is Cerberus without doubt; and if the story calls him ‘‘ serpent” rather than ‘‘dog,”’ 
ancient mythology and art alike justify in part the description’); (6) that in an Albanian 
tale from Riga the hero, who descends into the Underworld to get a golden hair from the 
Beauty of the Earth, finds her guarded'by a three-headed hound that sleeps neither by 
day nor by night (J. G. von Hahn Griechische und albanesische Mérchen Leipzig 1864 
ii, 112 ff., 310 no. 97 ‘Das Haar der Schénen der Erde’ translation of an unpublished 
text, J. C. Lawson of. czt. p. 97 ‘ ‘the beautiful one of the earth”’...can be none other 
than Persephone’); (c) that a traveller in Makedonia, feste G, F. Abbott, heard recently 
of a three-headed dog belonging to Charos (J. C. Lawson of. c#¢. p. 100). Further, 
B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen i. 245 n. 2 observes: ‘ebenso kennen die 
Rominen einen Héllenhund (vgl. Schuller Volksthtml. Glaube und Brauch I, S. 13, 
Anm. 41). Der Name des Kerberos selbst kommt vor bei Georgillas Oavarixéy Tis ‘Pédou 
y. 213 Wagn., eine Stelle, die mir ibrigens nicht recht verstandlich ist [E. Georgillas 76 
Gavarixdy rijs ‘Pédou (Oct. 1498 A.D.) 210 ff. (W. Wagner Carmina Graeca medii aevi 
Lipsiae 1874 p. 39) woAAol aé (sc. Charos) {wypaphoacw cal xdeca érdvo— | duuh eye 
Oupdvrd oe eluar dia v’ drobdve, | Kal dv cxcacrdv Tpoydow ce—vd.’ca cay Tov TpoRdpXDY, | 
éwdvw els Tov KépBepov caravodtaBordpyy, | rpbawmov Levoxd payor, kopuly kal dvra mpayua, | 
werd yunyd Ta mpdroa cov, va ry dev odver ypduua, | rats eduoppials Kal xddAdy Gov Ta, 
bxets Bactherd cou, | xpar&v racthoy’ dppara cal we 7d dpéravdé cov]. Endlich sei noch an 
ein Lied bei Passow n. 467 b erinnert, das ich indessen auch nicht fit ein wahres Volkslied 
halte, wo v. 16 die Worte Erqv xédaow érdnoev (?) % oxtdha rh ux} Tys schwerlich 
anders als auf den Héllenhund bezogen werden kénnen (vgl. Pass. Ind. Verb. p. 633 u. 
ZxbAa [‘canis Tartari’]), wiewohl die Art seiner Erwahnung seltsam genug ist [A. Passow 
Popularia carmina Graeciae recentioris Lipsiae 1860 p. 350 no. 467 b 6 dariwros véos (after 
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T. Kind) 11 ff. forethe cai dydpace 16 Epnpo pappdxi, | oThv xdpepd rns réBade, parlor yKe 
povaxn, | uéoa oThy Kodra TbBade pe Than yAyywpdda, | TO ojxwoe xal rémwe cay vdrwe 
xoupdda. | wes orais cixogiréccepas EByixey } Wuxy THs, | orhy Kbdaow erdnoev 4 oxdra 
Th puxy THs, | éwéoav rns xal 7a wadhia dd Thy Kepady Tys]}.’ 

On the hound as chthonian see K. Dilthey in the 47c&. Zett. 1873 xxxi. 83 f. (Erinyes, 
Keres, etc. as hounds), G. Loeschcke #. 1877 xxxv. 137 (the hound of Erinys), W. H. 
Roscher in the 46%. d. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wess. Phil.-hist..Classe 1897 xvii. 3. 25—50 
(‘Die Beziehungen des Hundes zu den Damonen des Todtenreiches’), Rohde Psyche? ii. 
83 n. 3 (Hekate as xuvoxégados (Hesych. s.v. ‘Exargys dyahua, Bekker anecd. i, 336, 31 ff, 
cp. Eustath. # Od. p. 1714, 42f.) or ktwy (Kallim. frag. 100". 4 Schneider af. Eustath. 
in Od. p. 1714, 43 ff, cp. Bekker anecd. i. 336, 33 ff; pap. Par. 4. 1432f. Preisendanz 
xupia ‘Exdrn,... | evodla, xduy wédaiva), identified with Kerberos (Lyd. de mens. 3. 8 p. 42, 
4. Wiinsch d6ev xat KépBepov airy olovel xpewBdpov oi mortal mpocaryopevovow). Hekabe, 
metamorphosed into a bitch, was one of Hekate’s hounds (Lyk. 4/ 1174ff., cp. jrag. 
lyr. adesp. 101 Bergk*, 31 Diehl ap. Dion. Chrys. or. 33 p. 20 Dindorf), [if not rather— 
as her name indicates—originally a form of Hekate herself (P. Kretschmer in the Zez¢- 
Schrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 1895 xxxiii. 467 n. 1, Prellwite Etym. Worterd. 
ad. Gr. Spr? p. 133, F. Bechtel Lexilogus zu Homer Halle a. d. S. 1914 p. 116 f. See 
further E. Sittig in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. vii. 2661 f.)]), O. Keller Die antike 
Tierwelt Leipzig 1gog i. 137f. (Hekate, Hekabe), 140 (Kerberos), F. Orth Der Hund 
im Altertum Schleusingen 1g10 pp. 35, 35f., 37f.=zd. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
viii. 2577 f., 2578f., 2580f. (Hekate, Hekabe, Kerberos), S. Eitrem 26. xi. 274 ff. 

G. Loeschcke 4us der Unterwelt Dorpati Livonorum 1888 pp, 1—-12 with fig. argues 
from the fragment of a Clazomenian sarcophagus in the British Museum (not in A. S. Murray 
Terracotta Sarcophagi Greek and Etruscan in the British Museum London 1898, but 
published by F. Winter. in 4x¢. Denkm. i. 34 frags. E pl. 46, 3, copied by P. Perdrizet 
in the Revue des études anciennes 1904 p. 14 fig. 2 and thence by C. T. Seltman in the 
Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1923—1925 xxvi- 93 fig. 3), which represents a boy holding in 
either hand a hen between two bitches flanked by cocks, that the Greeks like the Indians 
recognized two dogs of the Underworld. But dogs and cocks may be merely apotropaeic. 

S. Eitrem in Pauly~—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xi. 274 f. thinks that the conception of the 
soul of the dead as a hound (e.g. Pythagoras in Xenophanes /rag. 7 Diels ag. Diog. Laert. 8. 
36) had deep and wide-spread roots on Greek soil. He cites in this connexion, not only 
Hekate [ZxvAaxirts (Orph. 4. Hek. 1. 5), cp. Artemis Zevdaxiris (Orph. 2. Artem. 36. 
12): see further B. Kock in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. iiia. 619] and Skylakeus (Quint. 
Smyrn. ro. 147 ff. tells how Skylakeus, returning alone from the Trojan war to Lykia, 
was stoned by the mothers and wives of his comrades, how his cairn adjoined the 
precinct and tomb of Bellerophontes at Tlos, and how at the behest of Apollon he was 
later honoured as a god. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 804 n. 3 assumes an ‘Apollon 
Skylakeus’], but also the Cretan Zeus ZxéAdos (Steph. Byz. s.z. ZavdAAov, Spos Kpyrns. 
ol mapoucobyres DevAArory DKdAdos yap 6 Leds adrod rysGras, &vOa pacly dwodécbat rods 
Koupfras pera. rv timapriaraévt rv Ala. Salmasius’ cj. Kopy8dvyrwy may be right, pace 
Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1146 ff. who defends Zrapriaréy = Zaapray. Zeus Zxiddr0os is 
apparently one with the Zeus Zxddcos invoked by Gortyna, Hierapytna, and Priansos 
(supra ii. 723 n. 0)] and the Coan Dionysos ZxvAdras [W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The 
Inscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 77 ff. no. 37, 45 f., 58 f., 63 = P. Miillensiefen in 
Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Zuschr. iii. 1. 357 ff. no. 3636, 45 £., 58 f., 63 = J. de Prott 
Leges Graccorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 19 ff. no. 5, 45 f., 58 £, 63 = Michel 
Recueil d’Inscr. gr. no. 716, 45 f., 58 £., 63 = Dittenberger Syi. inscr. Gr? no. 1025 
{ritual calendar of ¢. 300 B.C.), 45 f. Atovtoan [Zx]|[vAAirlac xotpos kai Epos, 58 f. 
Acoviaw Zxvdrirat xotpos [xal]|[Zp]idos, 63 [Acovdcun] Zavddéirale xoipos xai epipos]]. J. N. 
Svoronos too in the ’E¢. ’Apx. 1893 pp. 3-8 (‘Zeds dwd xuvds rpepdpzevos’) pl. 1, 1 ff. and 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 116 would relate Zeus Zeddcos to oxddAdos, oxbrak, 
oxvda, contending that coins of Kydonia (td. Numismatique de la Crete ancienne Macon 
1890 i. 104 pl. 9, 22—26, 107 pl. 10, 2, Iog pl. 10, ro, rir ff. pl. 10, 12—14, 21, 26, 
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Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 1029 ff. pl. 261, 5—8, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. 
p. 28 ff. pl. 7, 4, 7, 15, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 179 ff. pl. 41, 8 (= my fig. 280), 11, 12 (= my 
fig. 281), 14 (= my fig. 282), McClean Cat. Coins ii. 492 f. pl. 239, 9, 13, Weber Cat. 
Coins ii. 521 f. nos. 4437, 4446 pl. 161, Head Ast. num. p. 463 f. fig. 247) have 
for reverse type, not Miletos, son of Apollon by Akakallis daughter of Minos, 
suckled by a wolf (Rasche Lex. Mum. ii. 1134 ‘lupa infantem lactans, vel cerua est, 
Mileto vbera praebens.’ Ant. Lib. 30 (after Nikandros érepotovpévwy B') todrov 7 
*AxaxadXrls defcaca Mivw é&éBadev eis tiv Any, xai abrov emeporrdvres AbKoe BovAG 
’"Améd\Awvos épvdarrov kal wpeyoy mapa pépos ydAa), nor yet Kydon, the eponymous 
founder of the town, suckled by a bitch (so first W. Wroth in the Brzt. Mus. Cat. Cotns 
Crete etc. p. xxxiii, followed by most modern authorities. Wroth notes that Kydon, like 
Miletos, was a son of Akakallis by Apollon (Steph. Byz. s.v. Kuéwvila, cp. schol. Od. £9. 
176. Schol. vet. Theokr. 7. 12¢ p. 83,1 f. Wendel says, by Hermes, cp. Alex. Polyhist. 
frag. 32 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii, 231 f. Miiller) af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1492), though 
admittedly ‘no legends of his infancy are related in the Authors’), but Zeus nurtured by a 





hound—a contention insufficiently supported by the thunderbolt, which on certain speci- 
mens (¢.g. fig. 281) appears as a symbol beside the type. W. Aly in Philologus 1909 
Ixviii. 430 n. 8 proposes to connect Zeus ZevANos of Crete, Dionysos ZxvAMras of Kos, and 
ZevAXdlys the mythical diver of Skione (Hdt. 8. 8) with Z«dAAa. This amounts to the same 
thing, if Skylla was early interpreted as oxtAak (Od. 12.85 ff. &vOa 8 évi DKvAAn valer dewdv 
Aedaxvia* | rijs Froe Pwvh wev bon cKidaxos veoy:d7s | ylverar, abrh  abre wéAwp Kaxdy" 
«.7.A.) and perhaps represented as a dog (on a clay seal-impression of the Middle Minoan 
iii period (1700—1580 B.C.) from Knossos published by Sir A. J. Evans in the Amz. 
Brit. Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 57 f. fig. 36 (= my fig. 283: scale 3) and da@ capo in his 
Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 697 f. fig. 520 as ‘Prototype of Skylla’). Even in her 
later semi-human form she remains essentially connected with dogs (O. Waser Skylla und 
Charybdis in der Literatur und Kunst der Griechen und Romer Zirich 1894 p. 78 ff. 
I figure a few characteristic examples: (2) a ‘Melian’ relief from Aigina now in the 
British Museum (27tt. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 135 no. B 374, E. Vinet in the dum. d. 
Inst. 1843 xv. 194 f£., Mon. d. Lust. iti pl. 53, 2, P- Jacobsthal Die melischen Reliefs 
Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 p. 54 f. no. 71 pl. 34 (= my fig. 284). Height 43 ins. Length 
7 ins.), (4) A silver tetradrachm of Akragas, struck 413—406 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Sicily p.12 no. 61 fig., McClean Cat. Coins i. 239 pl. 65, 13, Imhoof-Blumer and 
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O. Keller Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des hlassischen Altertums 
Leipzig 1889 p. 74 pl. 13, 4. (= my fig. 285), Head Hist. num. p. 121). (c) A hydrta of 
‘Campanian’ style from Apulia, now in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 
109 no. F 218, Lenormant—de Witte £, mon. cér. iii. 87 ff. pl. 36 (= my fig, 287), 
J. E. Harrison ALyths of the Odyssey London 1882 p. 186 pl. 51, O. Waser in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iv. 1046 fig. 12). (@) A denarius struck by Sex. Pompeius Magnus c. 38—36 
B.C, (Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 352 f. figs., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. ii. 563 f. 





nos. 18—20 pl. 120, 13—15, G. F. Hill Hzstorical Roman Coins London 1909 p. 126 ff. 
no. 79 pl. 13. Fig. 286 is from a specimen in my collection). It should be noted that other 
tetradrachms of Akragas replace Skylla by a large fish (Head Hist. zum.” p. 121. Imhoof- 
Blumer and O. Keller of. ciz. p. 44 pl. 7, 3, after E. v. Martens, say ‘Polyprion cernium, 
ital. cernia’ [our ‘stone-bass’]. S. W. Grose McClean Cat. Coins i. 239 pl. 65, 14, after 
Sir A. E. Shipley, says ‘a Gurnard, Gerus Trigla’) perhaps called oxdAXos or oxvAXa (?), 
but not to be confused with the cxdAtoy or ‘dog-fish’ (H. Bonitz Zadex Aristotelicus p. 686 a 
37 ff.), and that the ‘Campanian’ Aydréa attaches to her the head of this fish in lieu of a 
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exit pointed out to him by Hermes. On the left Sisyphos, lashed 
by an Erinys, vainly pushes his great stone up a hill. On the right 
Tantalos suffers perpetual terrors on account of an overhanging 
rock, which threatens to crush him! At their feet flows the river 
Acheron, with a duck pecking here and there and asphodel growing 


dog’s head). Indeed, it is not impossible that ZxvAXe ab initio meant ‘Dog’ (O. Waser in 
Roscher Zex. Myth. iv. 1071, J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii a. 658. Cp. 
Hesych. s. vv. etdda* oxtdak (so I. Voss for etAdas. xvdaE cod.). “Hretor and axvddov* rhy 
xiva Aéyovow, ef. mag. p. 720, 19 f. oKtros* Kuplws él Kuvds veoyvod: dwd rod émicxely 
éxl 7d ddaxretv, oxddhat rls dv. “Opos=Zonar. lex. s.v. oxbddos= Favorin. lex. p. 1663, 
18 ff. (reading, rightly, oxvdag ris wv) and Tzetz. chil. 6. 482 7d d¢ Kavdatrns Avdixas 
roy oxvdorvikryy Aéyer with schol. ad loc. in Crames anecd. Oxon. iii. 351, § ff. citing 
Hipponax frag. 4 Diehl, 45 Knox ‘Epuf xuvdyxa Myonorl Kavdadda (cited also by Tetz. 








ix Z?. p. 843 Bachmann)), and that as a mythical monster she was ‘eine Abart des 
Totenhundes’ (Pfister Ke/. Gr. ROm. 1930 p. 166). Be that asit may, E. Maass in Hermes 
1891 xxvi. 188 derives Dionysos ZxvAAlras from oxdAdot ‘die Hunde, besonders die 
Seehunde, von denen die griechischen Gewasser wimmelten,’ cp. W. Aly in Philologzus 
1909 Ixviii. 430 n. 8. But that Zeus ZDxdAXos had anything to do with dogs is at best 
a remote possibility. And Dionysos Z«vAXras is explained with far greater probability by 
W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks The Inscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 86, H. Dibbelt 
Quaestiones Coae mythologae Gryphiswaldiae 1891 p. 62 f., Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 306, who 
quote Hesych. oxvAMs> xdquarls=Favorin. /ex. p. 1663, 18. 

1 The literary evidence for Tantalos is most fully collected by J. E. Hylén De Tantalo 
Upsalize 1896 pp. 1—129. But the best survey of all our sources is that given by W. Scheuer 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 7586. See also E. Thraemer Pergamos Leipzig 1888 pp. 
84—99 (‘Tantalos’), S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 172—177 (=id. Cultes, mythes 
et religions Paris 1906 ii. 177-182), Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 277 f. (helpful), H. J. Rose 
A Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 pp. 81, 97 (slight). 

It is within the bounds of possibility that Tantalos began his career as an actual man. 
G. Poisson ‘Tantale, roi des Hittites ’ in the Rev. Arch. 1925 ii. 75—94 seeks to identify him 
with Todhalijas (S.A. Cook in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 19231. 236: ‘The 
name of Tidal of Goiim (* peoples, hordes”) [Gen. 14. 1, 9] may be the Hittite Dudkhalia, 
known in the thirteenth century’), and R. J. H. Jenkins, accepting Poisson’s identifica- 
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tion, urges that Pelops son of Tantalos may well have been an Achaean prince of the 
East-Achaean empire, who as a Hittite vassal would be called the ‘son,’ z.¢. the servant, 
of the great Hittite king. 

Tantalos’ grave was shown in two localities, both Hittite centres. He had a shrine at 
Polion in Lesbos (Steph. Byz. s.v. [léAcov, év AdoBy Témos, drov 7d hpgov Tayrédov), where 
a mountain bore his name (Steph. Byz. s.v. Tdévrados, dpos AéoBov, ard Tavtddov). The 
mountain has not been identified with certainty (L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. xii. 2116), but is probably the height near Cape P/agids on which stands the modern 
Polis (¢d. ib. xii. 2131), despite the reported absence of ancient remains (A. Conze Retse 
auf der Insel Lesbos Hannover 1865 p. 50 pl. x map). Again, Tantalos had a famous 
grave on Mt Sipylos in Lydia. In view of Paus. 2. 22. 3 ro dé Aeyoudvou Atds re elvar Kai 
Tl\ovrobs (wdyrois cod. M. Ayrobs codd. Vab. M. La. R. Pa., the last two with rdovrois 
in marg. Supra i. 156 n. 13) (Say ofda dv LurddAw ragov Odas déov and §. 13. 7 [éAomos Se 
kal Tayrddov ris map’ fuir evourhoews onueia ere kal és rode Nelwerar, Tayrddov per Niuvy TE 
dx’ abrod xadoupérvn (cp. 8. 17. 3) kal odk ddavys ragos, Médomos dé ev Dirdhy wev Opdvos 
K.7r. (supra i. 137 ff., ii. 956 n. 2) Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 607 justly concludes: 
‘Tantalos is a real king, with a real grave. Pausanias...mentions no cult, but a grave so 
noteworthy would not be left untended.’ It ‘must also be remembered that the bones 
preserved in a bronze cés¢a (?) close to the tomb of Pelasgos in the precinct of Demeter 
Tledaoyis at Argos were by some taken to be those of Tantalos (supra ii, 1144 n. 2). 
P. Friedlaender Argolica Berolini 1905 2 74 with n. 17 holds that Tantalos was originally 
connected with Lesbos, later located ‘a poeta aliquo’ on Sipylos, and never had any 
substantial existence in the Peloponnese. 

Tantalos in Greek times became almost a doublet of Atlas (F. Creuzer Syméboltk und 
Mythologie? Leipzig and Darmstadt 1836 i. 9 ‘einem Atlas des Morgenlandes,’ G. Dumézil 
Le festin a’ immortalité Paris 1924 p. 91 ‘Atlas, ov l'on a depuis longtemps deviné un 
doublet de Zantfaée, cp. 16. p. 121, J. Karst Die vorgeschichtlichen Mittelmeervilker 
Heidelberg 1931 p. 433 ‘Der “Phryger-Lyder” Tantalos ist eine Doppelfigur des 
hesperidischen Atlas’). How this happened is far from clear. Conceivably the Lesbian 
mountain Tantalos was locally regarded as a sky-pillar, and the place Polion mistakenly 
connected with gd/os, the ‘sky.’ If so, Tantalos supporting Polion might be suggestive of 
Atlas bearing his pd/os (Aisch. P.v. 430, Eur. frag. 594 Nauck?® (Kritias frag. 18 Diels) 
ap. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 6 p. 350, 13 Stahlin and schol. Aristoph. av. 179=Souid. s.v. 
modos, Ov. fast. 5. 180). A parallel is afforded by Tanagra: here was a tomb of Orion, 
a Mt Kerykion on which Hermes was born, and a place called Polos where Atlas sat to 
ponder the things under the earth and the things in heaven—Atlas és re Oaddoons | raons 
BévOen older, Exar 5é re ktovas abros | waxpas, al -yaidv re xat odpavdr dudls Exovery (Paus. 9. 
20. 3 citing Od. 1. 52 ff.). Another reason likely to assimilate Tantalos to Atlas is that 
both names were of kindred significance (W. Scheuer in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 82 
‘Tavrados wird allgemein gestellt zu den Wurzeln reA-, rad-, TAy-, deren Grundbedeutung 
‘‘heben, aufheben, tragen” ist. Also ist der Name herzuleiten von radiw~ rAfvac 
“tragen”; rad- ist zur Intensivform redupliziert worden. Demnach Jautete die Form 
urspriinglich TdéArados ‘‘der Traiger” (nicht ‘der viel Duldende”, sondern wohl eher 
“der das Himmelsgewolbe Stiitzende”...), wobei dann das erste X durch Assimilation an 
Dentale (7, 0) zu v geworden ist. ...Zu Tavrados gehrt etymologisch auch der Heros” Ar)as 
(a intenstvum und der Stamm rha-), also ‘‘der schwer Tragende.”’ Cp. A. Fick Dee 
Griechischen Personennamen* Gottingen 1894 p. 410, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue 
Gr. p. 938, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. i. 739). 

Accordingly, Euripides tells how ‘Tantalus, the reputed son of Zeus, hangs suspended 
in mid air, quailing at the crag which looms above his head’ (Ov. 5 ff. trans. E. P. 
Coleridge), and makes Elektra sigh ‘Oh! to reach that rock which hangs suspended 
midway ’twixt earth and heaven, that fragment from Olympus torn, which swings on 
chains of gold in ceaseless revolution, that I may utter my lament to Tantalus my fore- 
father, who begat the ancestors of my house’ (Or. 982 ff. trans. E. P. Coleridge). The 
schol. Pind. O/. 1. 914 (p. 38, 6 ff. Drachmann) claims that in these passages. Euripides, 
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on either bank}. In sharp contrast with these doleful surroundings 
is a group of three persons approaching the palace. They are not 
mythical characters at all, but just a typical human family—father, 
mother, and child?, The father sets a myrtle-wreath? on his brow 


as disciple of Anaxagoras, is referring to the sun, and the schol. A.B.M.I. Eur. Or. 981 
agrees with him. That may be so (Diog. Laert. 2. 8 otros deve Tov Hrcov pddpoy eivar 
Sidrvpov xal pel{w Tis Tledowovvyacou- ol 8€ pace Tavradoy, 12 Tov 5é’Avataydpar elaeiv 
ws dros 6 obpavds -éx AOwy cvyxéorro’ rH spodpg Se wepidwharer cuverrdvar kal dvebdvra 
karevexOrjoecOat. K.T.r., cp. Ioseph. ¢. 4g. 2. 265, Harpokr. s.v. Avataydpas, Plout. de 
plac. phil. 2. 20 and Stob. ec/. 1. 25. 3 p. 209, 21 ff. Wachsmuth=H. Diels Doxographi 
Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 349 a 6 f., b6 f., Olympiod. 72 Aristot. meteor. p. 17, 19 ff. Stiive). 
In any case, the notion of Tantalos terrified by the rock about to fall is’a moralising 
version of Tantalos as supporter of the sky and involves the old-world dread of a collapsing 
heaven (supra ii. 54 ff.). Morality bulks bigger still in John Bunyan’s allegory of Christian 
under Mount Sinai. Nonn. Dioz. 18. 32 Tdvradov jepopoirny (the Count de Marcellus 
wrongly accepted C. F. Graefe’s cj. 7reporevrqv) and 35. 295 f. olos ddhras | Tayrados 
hepoporos is trying by means of a single allusive epithet to recall both Pind. O/. 1. 58 
etgpootvas dAGrac and Eur. Or. 7 dépe wordrac. The epithet is of course modelled on 
Homer’s jepopotris Epivts (27. g- 571, 19- 87). 

The change from the world above to the world below probably hangs: together with 
the conception of Tantalos as a Giant or Titan (M. Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen in 
der antiken Sage und Kunst Berlin 1887 p. 88 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 277, 434 0. 
2, W. Scheuer in Roscher Lex, Myth. v. 78, H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek Mythology 
London 1928 p. 97 n. 12). As such, he was buried beneath Mt Sipylos (J. E. Hylén De 
Tantalo Upsalice 1896 pp. 44 ff., 54), and S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1903 i. 172 ff. 
(=2d. Cultes, mythes et religions Paris 1906 ii. 177 ff.) explains the Homeric description 
of Tantalos agonising among the shades (Od. 11. 582 ff.) by reference to local conditions 
(Demokles of Pygela or Phygela (s. v or iv B.C.) frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 20 Miiller) 
cited by Demetrios of Skepsis (s. ii B.c.) af. Strab. 58 prpvioxera: dé pds Tabra roy bd 
Anuoxdéous Aeyoudvav, cegpovs Twas pweyddous Tos wev wadat wept Avilay yevouévous Kal 
"Twvlay péxpt THs Tpwddos loropobyros, bf dy xal kOpar xaremsOnoay kal Llarvdos xarectpadn, 
kara rhv Tavrddou Bacthelav, kal é& édGv (S. Reinach cj. trv) Aluvae eyevovro, Thy dé 
Tpolay éréxduce kdua, td. 579 xal Ta wepl Xirvdoy Se xal rhy dvarporiy adbrod p0Oov ov Set 
ridecOat...dxovew 3 éort xal ray wadacdv cvyypapewr, ola pyow 6 Ta Avda ovyypdyas 
dvOos, dtyryoupevos, olat peraBoral Karéoxov woAdaxis Thy xdpayv Tabrny, wy euviaOnuey 
rou Kai év Tos mpbaGev (2b. 49) = Xanth. frag. 2 (frag. hist. Gr. i. 36 f. Muller), cp. Plin. 
nat. hist. 2. 205, 5. 117). Reinach concludes: ‘Le roi Tantale est |’éponyme de la ville 
de Tantalis. Cette ville fut engloutie dans un lac 4 la suite d’un tremblement de terre qui 
ébranla toute la montagne du Sipyle. Donec, l'image funéraire de Tantale pouvait le 
représenter dans un lac, ayant de l’eau jusqu’au menton et cherchant vainement a se 
raccrocher a4 des branches d’arbres; ou elle pouvait le figurer sous des rochers du Sipyle 
préts 4 l’écraser sous leur masse. Ces deux images ont di exister et les supplices de 
Tantale, tels qu’ils sont décrits par les textes et reproduits par les monuments de l’époque 
classique,-ne sont que des traductions de ces formules graphiques beaucoup plus anciennes.’ 
But it is dangerous to assume that the details of a Greek myth originated in the misunder- 
standing of an earlier representation, if no example of such a representation has come 
down to us. 

1 Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? i. 49 (‘der Styx oder der Acheron. An 
dem Uferrande spriessen Pflanzen, wobei wohl an Asphodelos zu denken ist, und Enten 
suchen ihre Nahrung’). 

2 This is well argued by Furtwangler op. cé¢. i. 48 with n. 3. 

3 Cp. Plat. rep. 363.¢ dorepavwpdvous (of Orphic mystat feasting in Hades). The 
initiate at Eleusis wore a myrtle-wreath, perhaps as prospective consort of a chthonian 
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as he turns unconcernedly to his wife, who is followed by her little 
son with his toy. They are in fact the souls of the blest, Orphists 
who can claim intimacy with ‘the Mistress, the Queen of the 
Underworld?’ ; and Orpheus in person, making music on his £i¢hdra, 
conducts them into her presence*. Led by him, they have escaped 
the ‘well-spring to the left of the house of Hades? from which the 


deity (supra ii. 1165 n. 1), the dvddects kal crenudrwv ériBeors being the penultimate stage 
of initiation (sera ii. 1168 n. 3). 

1 Supra ii. 132 f. 

° Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmaleret i. 48 f. . 

3 A gold tablet of s, iv—iii B.c., found at Petelia on the east coast of Bruttium and 
now in the British Museum (G. Kaibel Zuscr. Gr. Sic. 7t. no. 638, Cougny Anth. Pal. 
Append. 6.102, Michel Recueil d nscr. gr. no. 1332, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.* p. 573 ff., 
G. Murray #4. p. 659 f., H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 175 
(Orph. ‘Altbezeugte Fragmente’ 17). See also sugra ii. 118 n. 2), is engraved with a 






EY PHELE |Z Ap 1aAQAom AN EMA PIETE PARP HN 
HN TAP AA YTHIAEY RHNELTHK YIANKYMA Pisson = 
TAY THE THEKPHNHEMHGELAEAONEMIE AWE EJAL SS 
EYPHZ EK AETEPANTHL MNHMOLYR HEATON MNES 
FY XPON YAP 1 Pope on $YAAK FED EDIT POLS EAL 


EIPEINCH CAE VAET 
OMEN OS OY pany IEA! PANDAS TEPOENTO AV TAP 








Fig. 288. 


text{(fig. 288is the facsimile published by D. Comparetti in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1882 
iii. 112 ‘slightly larger than its real size’) printed by O. Kern Orphicorum Fragmenta 
Berolini 1922 p. 1o4f. (‘Fragmenta veteriora’ 32 a) as follows: 
edphoces 5° Aldao Sépwy x’ dpiorepa Kpjy|nv, 
wap 5° abrie heuxiy éornkviay xumapiccoy: | 
Tadrys Ths kphyns unde cx eddv éumedaceas. | 
ebphoets 5° érépay, THs Mynuoodvys amd Aluvys | 
yuxpdv tiwp mpoptov: piAaxes 5° émimpoorGev ~aow. | 
elreiy> ‘T's wats elus xal Otpavod dorepoevtos, 
adrdp eulol yévos otpdviov: rdd¢€ 5’ tore xal adrol. 
div & eiplt] adfy xal dmoAdvpat- GAG dor’ ata 
yuxpor Sdwp mpopelov ris Mynuootyys awd Aluvys.’ 
10 Kabr(ol) o{0)s Séaovar | reiv Geins dx(d kph)vns}, 
xal 767’ Ewetr’ Eddotor weO") hpdeloow dvatercs.) 
eeeetacces ins To devy...16 litt... .| OaveicO(ar) 
Si wapecocgels TOS’ Sypay{ar..... eee. cece eens | 


ToyAws?? elma. oxdTos dugixadtwas. 


an 


1 Suppl. Goettling, d(o Alu)vys Franz. 2 &vpay(a suppl. Diels, &ypaye (sc- 
’O[pmeds] Compf[aretti]. 3 7d xAéos (=notitia) Olfivieri]. Sententia versaum 12—14 
obscura; tentamina invenies ap. [A.] Ollivieri Zamellae aureae Orphicae Bonn 1915 
p- 13]. 

27—2 
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The Otherworld landscape, here described in language of haunting beauty and profound 
significance, includes the palace of Hades, with a white cypress Standing beside it, and 
a fountain on either hand. The soul must avoid that on the left—the water of Lethe—and 
beg a draught from the other, the water of Mnemosyne. Guardians are set before it; but 
he is to challenge them boldly with the words: 


I am the child of Earth and starry Sky. 
Sky-born—ye know it of yourselves—am I. 
Now parched with thirst I perish; cool the cup 
Of Memory’s water—let me drink it up. 


At this the Guardians will suffer him to drink from the fountain divine, and thereafter he 
shall live as a king among heroic peers, 

The same scenery appears in the Celtic Elysium—the palace, the silver apple-tree 
beside it, the shining well with its five streams (/o/k-Lore 1906 xvii. 144 ff.). Much the 
same is implied by the quests undertaken in south-European ‘Expulsion’ Tales—the 
golden seat, the apple-tree beside it, the Dancing Water with its formidable guardians 
(seepra li. 1016). Nay more, the self-same landscape furnishes not a little of the imagery 
in The Revelation of St John—the throne of God, the tree of life, the river proceeding out 
of the throne (Zev. 2. 7, 22. 1 ff.). All such pictures, if I am not mistaken, presuppose in 
a more or less sublimated form the essential features of the old-world king, as Sir James 
Frazer first descried him. He is the local champion, the strongest man of the district, 
who is prepared to defend his title against all comers. He is found at an appropriate 
centre, beneath a sacred tree, beside a sacred river. He must keep up his strength by 
feeding perpetually upon the fruit of his tree. He fights, indeed, with a branch of it in 
his hand. And if he feels faint with the effort, there is the magic water gushing at his 
feet. Last but not least, he is a divine personage, at once mortal and immortal, a priestly 
king, a kingly priest. In such an one we recognise not only the Orphic votary, but the 
Otherworld visitant, the folk-tale hero, and ‘him that overcometh.’ 

As to details, the eux) xurdpiooos is hardly to be explained as a white-poplar 
(D. Comparetti Laminette orfiche Firenze 1910), despite the name (A¢evxy) and chthonian 
associations of that tree (sspra ii. 467 ff.). One recalls, by way of warning, Joshua Barnes’ 
comment on Eur. He/. 384 ‘figura Leaenae, #.¢. Ursae,’ or for that matter Sir John Sandys’ 
note on Eur. Bacch. ror7 ‘It is highly probable that by the ‘‘lion” in these passages a 
panther is really meant’! That xurdpisoos was not used at random appears from its 
recurrence on the three gold tablets of s. ii B.c., found at Eleuthernai in Crete and now 
in the Museum at Athens (A. Joubin in the Budd. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 121 ff., T. Gomperz 
76. p. 124, J. L. Myre[s] 2. p. 629, F. Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 
245 no. 4959 a, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 574, G. Murray 26. p. 660f., H. Diels Die 
Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 176 (Orph. ‘Altbezeugte Fragmente’ 174), 
A. Olivieri Lamellae aureae Orphicae Bonn 1915 p. 14f., O. Kern Orphicorum fragmenta 
Berolini 1922 p. ros f. (‘Fragmenta veteriora’ 32 b)), of which the archetype as restored 
by Olivieri runs: ‘dfpat ados éya cat dwédAupa.’ ‘ddA ie wpov | xpdvas alevdw éml det, 
THY) kuddpwoos. | tls F éol; [wad 8’ éot;]’ ‘Tas vids hye xal Qpavd dorepderros.’ But why 
should a cypress be described as \evx}? F. Lajard Recherches sur le culte du cypres pyra- 
midal Paris 1854 pp. 156 ff., 311 f., observes that the oracular trees of the Sun and Moon 
consulted by Alexander the Great. in Prasiake are said to have been cypresses (pseudo- 
Kallisthenes 22st. Akex. Magn. 17. 27 ff. Kroll kai cionveyxav quds els twa mapddewov, 
&vOa...Gdos Kal [4] cedjvn év péow rol wapadeioou:t card d¢ abrovs Ppoupa...lepdy WAlov 
kal cedipys. duo 6 qv dévipa ra mpoeipnudva, & Gv wapamdhora Kuraplocos...KiKhy Se qv 
5évdpa [Ta mpoeipnudva} wapduoa ry ev Alyiar@ pupoBaddvy, kal 6 Kapros Buotos. mpoonyd- 
pevoy 5& Td ev dppevixdy dppéveaw oyirpdv, 7d 5 Ondruxdv Onrevdv: Svoua dé Ww rod évds 
Hdos, Tis de Ondelas ced, (&) Ereyor Ty iia Pwry povOol euacicat. Taira be wepeBéByTo 
Sopas ravrolwy (Onplwy), 7d wev Appev dppévwv 7d bé OFdu Onrecv. wap’ abrols dé aldynpos 
ob bariipxer ofre xadkés obre kagalrepos obre wydds (els) thdowv. enol 5é épwrdvros tives 
ai dopal doxodow elvar, Zpnoav edvtwv xal wapdddewv, ovK eteore Gé Bde Tddov Exew el pH 
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tov rob fAlou Kal ris cedijvns (lepéa). mweptBodais dé éxpvro Tov Onplwy rais Sopats, cp. ul. 
Val. 3. 24 ff.), that the Florentine priest Jacopo di Carlo in his poem Alessandro Magno 
or Alessandreide describes the Sun-tree as having leaves red like burnished gold, the 
Moon-tree as having them white like pure silver (canto 10 ed. Venezia 1627 ‘L’ arbor del 
Sole le sue foglie hauia | Rosse si come lo oro lustrante; | Quello della luna bianche le 
tenia | Si come argento chiare, candidante’), and that in Chinese—according to the 
Sinologue Stanilas Julien—the pyramidal cypress is called fe, the ‘white’ tree, because, 
while other trees turn towards the south, it alone turns towards the west and white is the 
western colour. Lajard concludes that the \eux#; xumdpioros was ‘a la fois symbole de la 
lune et embléme funéraire’ (of. cit. p. 312). O. Gruppe in the Berl. phzlol. Woch. Jan. 27, 
1912 p. 105 f. makes no such attempt to link up Europe with Asia, but is content to say: 
‘Zwar nicht von der Farbe ihres Laubes, wohl aber nach dem weissen Stamm.’ Another 
line of explanation is suggested by the fact that the tablets mentioning xupdpuoos hail 
from Eleuthernai. Coins of the town show Apollon flanked by storax-trees (supra ii. 491 f. 
fig. 377), which bear some resemblance to the pyramidal cypress but, like the Nevxn, have 
a white under-surface to their leaves (Steier in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv a. 65 ‘das 
Blatt des S{torax]-Baumes...langlich, lederartig und unterseits weissfilzig ist’). Hence 
O. Gruppe’s conjecture that on Greek soil Xevxn was a surrogate of orvpak (supra ii. 492). 
Yet another possibility would be to suppose that the Aevxy xumdpeooos was in fact the East 
Indian species Cupressus glauca (J. Lindley—-T. Moore 7he Treasury of Botany? London 
1884 i. 362, The Encyclopedia Britannica. Cambridge 1910 vii. 694), or the Cupressus 
nivea (R. Thompson—W. Watson Zhe Gardener's Assistant? London 1900 i. 2. 330). 
On the whole, however, it seems most likely that the tree of the tablets was a miraculous 
cypress, its peculiarity consisting in its assimilation to that other Borderland tree, the white- 
poplar. It would thus come into line with such marvels as the silver apple-tree of the 
Celts or the twelve-fruited tree of The Revelation. 

On the waters of Lethe and Mnemosyne see an interesting section in M. Ninck Die 
Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und Leben der Alten Leipzig 1921 p. 104 ff. together with 
the comments of W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 2141—~—2144. It seems to me 
probable (a) that the two fountains of the Petelia tablet were an Orphic conception (Orph. 
h. Mnem. 77. 9 £. ddd, udxatpa Ged, piorars pvhuny eréyerpe | edidpov Teer fs, AjOnv O° dard 
Tavs’ (so G. Hermann for rév codd.) dwérepme), traceable back to the time of Pindar 
(Pind. frags. 129, 130 Bergk* ap. Plout. de occulto viv. 7 xalrow rijs ye SbEns Kat Tod elvart 
gtow (D. Wyttenbach cj. pice: etceBiv xGpos. I should prefer gact weréxew or the like) 
ebaeBOv x&pov, ‘roto Adres’ K.7.d., al Torapol rwes aKkAvoTo. Kal defor Stappéover, Kai 
SiarpiBas Exovew év urjpas kal Abyos TOY yeyovérwy Kal dvTwy, mapaméurovres abrols Kal 
TUVOVTES. <seaeee > 4 6€ rpirn Tay dvorlws BeBiwxbruv Kal rapavdpwv od6s dor els EpeBbs 
Tt kai Bapabpoy WOodca ras Wuxds, ‘evOev Tov drrecpov epedyovrat oxdbrov | BAnxXpol Svopepas 
vuxros mworapmol,’ Sexouevor xal dmroxpvirovres dyvolg kal A7Oy ToUs KoAafouevous), (5) that this 
conception presupposes a folk-belief in two contrasted fountains of Death (Forgetfulness) 
and Life (Memory) (cp. Theopomp. frag. 76 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 289 ff. Miiller) =frag. 75 .¢ 
(Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 55¢ f. Jacoby) ap. Ail. var. hzst. 3. 18 rivers of ‘Hdov} and Adin near 
Anostos in the land of the Meropes, Theophr. ag. Plin. zat. hést. 31. 19 springs called 
KAaiwy and TeAéy near Kelainai in Phrygia, Mela 3. 102 springs causing death from 
laughter and restoration to health in one of the Fortunatae Insulae, Plin. zat. hist. 2. 231 
in Carrinensi Hispaniae agro duo fontes iuxta fluunt, alter omnia respuens, alter obsorbens, 
Isid. ovtg. 13. 13- 5 in Sicilia fontes sunt duo, quorum unus sterilem foecundat, alter 
foecundam sterilem facit. in Thessalia duo sunt flumina: ex uno bibentes oves nigras fieri, 
ex altero autem albas, et ex utroque varias (from Plin. waz. Aést. 31. 13), 7 in India Siden 
vocari stagnum, in quo nihil innatat sed omnia merguntur. at contra in Africae lacu 
Apuscidamo omnia fluitant, nihil mergitur (from Plin. wat. Aést. 31. 21 f.), 10 in Epiro 
esse fontem, in quo faces extinguuntur accensae et accenduntur extinctae. apud Garamantes 
fontem esse ita algentem die ut non bibatur, ita ardentem nocte ut non tangatur (sera i. 
368)—a list which could easily be lengthened), and (c) that the said folk-belief was itself 
an extension of the very ancient (and originally oriental?) belief in the Fountain of Life 
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water of Lethe can be seen gushing, These happy ones have no 
sorrows to forget. But beside that fountain the vase-painter has 
placed another family—Megara and her murdered boys. Despite 
the bandages bound tightly about them, the blood still trickles from 
the wounds inflicted by their father in his madness. No wonder 
that they linger beside the waters of oblivion. Finally, on the 
brink of the infernal river is an object interpreted by A. Furtwangler? 
as a large sieve with many holes in its upper surface. Rather, 
perhaps’, we should see in it the mouth of a big gzthos, sunk in the 
soil and riddled with holes. The context in which it is found favours 


(A. Wiinsche Die Sagen vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser Leipzig 1905 pp. 71—go ‘Das 
Lebenswasser in seiner eigentlichen Bedeutung in den verschiedenen Kulturreligionen,’ 
g0—104 ‘Das Wasser des Lebens als Zauberbrunnen in den Marchen der Volker’). Local 
appropriations and adaptations of the idea are found at Lebadeia (Paus. 9. 39. 8 évraida. 
69 xpi meety adbrov AhOns re tdwp Kadovpevor, tva AjOn yévnral of rdvrwv a réws eppdrtife, 
kal éwi rgde Edo abbis Viwp wives Mynuocdvys’ ard rotrou Te pynuoveder TA OpOdvra ol 
karaBdvrt, Plin. zat. hist. 31. 15 in Boeotia ad Trophonium deum iuxta flumen Hercynnum 
e duobus fontibus alter memoriam, alter oblivionem adfert, inde nominibus inventis, Isid. 
orig. 13. 13- 3 in Boeotia duo fontes alter memoriam, alter oblivionem affert), at Ephesos 
(E. L. Hicks Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum iii. 2. 
221 f. Oxford 1890 no. 600, a 2 f. [ra lepa ro ravroxpdrjopos Poh Acovico[v] | [xat Ards 
TlavedA]nviov xal ‘Ugalorov, ¢ 28 f. [Mv]eta(s) Méva[vdpos]|[Aj]Ons "AXeE..... This 
inscription, discovered by J. T. Wood on the site of the great theatre, gives a list of persons 
who on a certain occasion in honour of Dionysos, Zeus IlaveAAjuios (? = Hadrian: supra 
ii. 1120 f. n, 0) performed a mystic play, taking the parts of Mneia, Lethe, etc.: see 
W. Quandt De Baccho ab Alexandri aetate in Asia Minore culto Halis Saxonum 1913 
p. 265 ff.), and perhaps in Lusitania, where the river Limia (the modern Lima) was 
identified with Lethe (Strab. 153, Appian. ber. 71 f.) or Oblivio (Mela 3. 10, Plin. waz. 
hist, 4. 115 (112), Flor. 1. 33. 12, Liv. periock. 55, cp. Sall. Ast. 3. 44, Sil. It. 1. 235 f., 
13. 555, 16. 476 f.), if not also in Kyrenaike, where the river Lethon was similarly 
explained (Lucan. 9. 355 f., Solin. 27. 54). 

O. Kern in Hermes 1916 li. 555 infers from lines 6 f. of the Petelia tablet that the 
mystic, though a child of Gaia as well as Ouranos, claims to be essentially otpavros and as 
such contrasted with the x@évioe (Orph. 2. Z#t. 37. 6 ff. dE tudew yap mica médee yeveh 
xara xéopov. | Umas KiKAHoKw Biv xodrerhw dmordurev, | Tis dd xOovlwy mpoydvwy 
otkaot meddoOn). fd. 2b. 1917 lii. 475 interprets in the same manner the epigram on 
a temple of the Meter Theon at Phaistos (F. Halbherr in the Museo /taliano di Antichita 
Classica 1890 iii. 735 f. no. 183, E. Maassin the 42h. Mitth, 1893 xviii. 272 ff., K. Wernicke 
tb. 1894 xix. 290 ff., E. Maass Orpheus Mitinchen 1895 p. 309 ff., G. de Sanctis in the 
Mon. d. Linc. 1901 xi. 542 ff. with a facsimile (the inscription is not earlier than s. ti B.C.), 
F. Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr, Dial.-Juschr. iii. 2. 360 no. 5112) Oadya péy’ dvOpwrors 
mdvruv parnp wpl(o)dixvure’ | rots dalous alyxpyre Kal ot yovedy bwéxovras’ | x.7.d. (‘die 
ihren Adel (ihre Abstammung von Uranos) nachweisen kénnen’). 

1 Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 50. 

2 This explanation is dismissed by Furtwdngler of. ct. i. 50 n. 1 (...‘noch das Fass 
der Danaiden, das im Boden stecken miisste, auch nicht das umgekehrte Fass, das ganz 
andere Form haben miisste’...). But the analogy of the Munich amphora (supra p. 399 
fig. 262) and of the Palermo Hythos (supra p. 400 pl. xxxvi) affords the strongest pre- 
sumption that the doubtful object is really meant for the mouth of a great jar buried in 
the ground. And how else should the vase-painter have indicated that it was leaky except 
by the naive expedient of adding dots to represent the leaks? 
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the supposition that by means of it the artist wished to suggest the 
pains awaiting any who would not undergo initiation into the 
Orphic mysteries}, 

Other ‘Apulian’ vases of a similar kind substitute the Danaides 
with their Zydrdaz for the aforesaid pzthos*. For example, a fine kratér 





SEX 





1 The allusion may, of course, be to the punishment of the Danaides. But if so, one 
or more of them would surely have been shown beside the #/thos, as on the vases mentioned 
in the next paragraph. 

2 (1) Hermitage (Stephani Vasensammil, St. Petersburg i. 223 ff. no. 424, Raoul-Rochette 
Monumens inédits @’antiquité figurée Paris 1833 p. 179 n. 3 pl. 45, E. Gerhard in the 
Arch. Zeit. 1844 ii. 223 f. pl. 13=Reinach Hés. Vases i. 355, O. Benndorf in the Wien. 
Vorlegebl. E pls. 4 and 5, 1). Six Danaides with their pitchers—four of them hasting from 
right to left, the fifth and sixth seated with two mirrors and a casket. 

(2) Naples (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 510 ff. no. 3222, U. Kohler in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1864 xxxvi. 283 ff. pl. ST, 1, 2, Mon. @. Jnst. viii pl. g=Reinach Rép. Vases 
i. 167, O. Benndorf in the Ween. Vorlegebl. E pl. 2, A. Baumeister in his Dezkm. iii. 1927 
fig. 2042 A). Three Danaides, seated and standing, who hold their pitchers, but give no 
sign of haste. 

(3) Karlsruhe (Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe p. 99 ff. no. 388, E. Braun in the 
Ann. d. Inst. 1837 ix. 219 ff. pl. H, 1—5, Mon. d. Inst. ii pls. 49, 30=Roscher Rép. 
Vases i. 108, F. G. Welcker in the Arch. Zeit. 1843 i. 177 ff. pl. 11, C. Scherer in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 1805 with fig. on p. 1809 f., O. Benndorf in the Ween. Vorlegebi. E pl. 3, 1). 
One of the Danaides, listening to Orpheus, holds her empty pitcher (Hor. od. 3. rr. 22 f., 
Ov. met. 10. 43.), while two others—one of whom originally carried a Aydrfa in her 
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from Campania, now in the Hermitage collection (fig. 289)1, shows 
four Danaides sitting or standing on the further bank of the 
Acheron. They have their 4yadréaz with them, but seem more intent 
on talking together or surveying their charms in a mirror than on 
drawing water from the river, A fifth sister, busier than the rest, 
empties her vessel into a large unburied Z¢hos. 

Comparable with these ‘Apulian’ vases both in subject and in 
style, and referable to approximately the same period (350— 
300 B.C.*), is a limestone relief from Apulia now in the Glyptothek 
at Munich (fig. 290). It probably formed the left-hand half of a 
frieze decorating the plinth of a zatskos-tomb at Tarentum*. In the 
centre of the extant portion sit Hades and Persephone. On the left 
stand two Danaides emptying their pitchers into a large half-sunk 
jar. On the right Hermes hastens towards Herakles, whose lion-skin 
flutters in the breeze. Beyond the break would come Kerberos, 
Erinys, and other familiar figures of the Underworld. 


(8) Conclusions with regard to the myth of the Danaides 


In view of the foregoing evidence, both literary and monumental, 
E. Rohde’ and A, Dieterich® drew the following conclusions. The 
mysteries and marriage are analogous, for both involve rites of 
lustration. Those that neglect such rites in the world above must 
perform them in the world below. Hence on the one hand the 
uninitiated, and on the other hand the unmarried, are bound to carry 


lowered left hand (J. Overbeck in the 4rch. Zeit. 1884 xlii. 261)—stand idly by, facing 
in the same direction. 

(4) Naples (Heydemann Vasexsamml. Neapel p. 816 ff. no. 70g in the Santangelo 
collection, O. Benndorf in the Wzen. Vorlegedl. E pl. 3, 2, P. Hartwig in the Arch. Zeit. 
1884 xlii. 260 f. pl. 18=Reinach R&. Vases i. 455, 1). One of the Danaides, leaning at 
ease on a rock as she chats with Erinys: above her head is seen a Zf¢hos with pointed base. 

(5) Zara n. I. 

It should be noticed that, where Orpheus is present ((2), (3), (4)), the Danaides are 
idling; where he is absent ((r), (5)), some at least of them are at work. 

1 Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg i. 233 ff. no. 426, G. Minervini in the Budi. 
Arch. Nap. 1854 iii. 49 ff. pl. 3=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 479, O. Benndorf in the Wien. 
Vorlegebl. E pl. 6, 2. 

2 Supra p. 370. 

3 P. Wolters in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1914 xxix Arch. Anz. p- 4534. 
(no. 1) with fig., 7d. Fuhrer durch die Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu Miinchen Miinchen 
1922 p. 38 no. 494 with fig. (=my fig. 290). Cp. A. W. Lawrence Later Greek Sculpture 
London 1927 p. 54 pl. go, 4 for ‘a limestone version of the floral decoration common on 
painted Apulian vases.’ 

+ R, Pagenstecher Unterttalische Grabdenkmiler (zur Kunstgeschichte des Austandes 
xciv) Strassburg 1912 p. 22. 

5 Rohde Psyche? i. 326—329. 

6 A. Dieterich Mekyra Leipzig 1893 p- 70 n. I. 
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water themselves after death, or at least to have it carried for them 
by others. The Danaides undergo this post mortem penalty because 
they died unmarried. 

The explanation advanced by Rohde and Dieterich is not, in 
my opinion, altogether satisfactory. It assumes that the Danaides 
were typical spinsters’, But this is not the case. They were duly 
married to the Aigyptiadai, and Hypermnestra was the only one of 
them who retained her virginity*. Rather, their marriage was, as I 
have suggested’, in the nature of a fertility-charm, the operation of 
which would be hindered, indeed absolutely nullified, by the guilt 
that they incurred through murdering their husbands. The guilt 
of murder would suffice to bring drought upon the land. Thebes, 
for instance, stricken for the unavenged death of king Laios, is 
described as— 


Blighted in fruitful buds and grazing kine, 
Blighted in throes of barren womanhood, 
While, lo, the fiery god, the fever dread, 
Has fallen and makes havoc of the town‘. 


If the Danaides thus frustrated an all-important fertility-charm, 
they deserved to be punished. And the punishment meted out to 
them consisted, appropriately enough, in the perpetual performance 
of a similar charm®. 


1 Somewhat different, but exposed to a like objection, is the view taken by H.J. Rose 
in the Class. Quart. 1925 xix. 148: ‘the half-married are clearly in a very parlous state, 
belonging neither to one class nor to another, and therefore in a tabu condition, from 
which they can release themselves only by fulfilling the rite they have begun. This, 
doubtless, is the reason why in Hades we find not only the Danaids, who on the most 
plausible explanation of their punishment spend eternity in trying to get married, but 
also a host of unhappy lovers, who have nearly all this in common, in Vergil? (! den. v1. 
444 8qq.), that at the time of their death they were betwixt and between in some way or 
other.’ : 

2 Supra p. 356. 3 Supra p. 369. 

4 Soph. 0. 7. 25 ff. Similarly when Lykourgos, king of the Edonoi, slays his son 
Dryas in a frenzy-fit, his land remains barren and, according to an oracle, cannot recover 
its fertility till he himself be put to death (Apollod. 3. 5. 1, supra i. 75). Again, when 
Orestes kills Klytaimestra and is acquitted of the deed, the Erinyes (sufra ii. 206 n. 2 
with fig. 146, a) threaten to bring a blight upon the land {Aisch. Zum. 778 ff.). 

5 There is, of course, no need to bring in the far-fetched symbolism of the schol. 
Aristeid. p. 158, 12 ff. Dindorf r@y 6¢ Aavatiwy 6 rerpnpévos wlOos (sc. alvirrerat) rd 
Barore tabras wera Tov dévov trav girrdtav Thy dvapbyovoay rabras éx ris avdppas 
xndepovlas xdpw wap’ dddwv ruyxdveww, aot yevouevas brdmrrous dea TO Ayos, kal pydapdber 
raurny wAnpoupevyny ebpeiv, : 

§ In the Swiss canton of Valais it is believed that old bachelors, when they die, are 
bound to live in a certain place and there spend their time bringing up sand from the 
Rhone in baskets with holes in them (E. L. Rochholz Deutscher Glaube und Brauch im 
Spiegel der heidnischen Vorzeit Berlin 1867 i. 135, Haberland in Globus 1878 xxxiv. 203 

_cited by O. Waser in the Archiv f. Rel, 1899 ii. 61). 
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iii. The holed vessel in Italy. 


In the preceding sections it has been argued that certain phrases 
and beliefs current among the modern and Byzantine Greeks}, taken 
together with the wording of a well-known Aristophanic verse?, 
point backward to the existence of a primitive rain-charm, which 
consisted in pouring water through a sieve*®. It has been suggested 
that such a custom would fitly explain the use of a sieve in divina- 
tion’ and of a holed vessel in various myths, rites, and doctrines—the 
water-carrying of the Danaides®, the nuptial and sepulchral /outro- 
phérot®, and the punishment of the uninitiated in Hades, who are 
doomed to bear water in broken pitchers, or in a sieve to a leaky 
pithos’. 

Now it seems @ priori probable that the same ancient fertility- 
charm was at one time practised in Italy as in Greece. But that this 
was actually the case, cannot be proved, At most we may suspect 
that the usage underlies a few proverbial phrases and popular 
traditions, 

Plautus’, for example, makes a slave say to a lover, who is 
moping for his mistress: 

Unless you weep for her with tears of silver, 

That which you claim to prove by these your tears 

Is worth no more than rain-drops caught in a sieve. 
Doubtless this is, as it is commonly assumed to be, a proverb for 
futile effort after the unattainable. But whether Plautus was here 
simply writing Latin or—as is certainly possible—translating from 
a Greek original (say, by Menandros®), we have no means of 
deciding’. In either event the form of the expression is peculiar and 


1 Supra p. 335 £. 2 Supra ii. 2, ill. 333 f 3 Supra p. 336. 
4 Supra p. 336 n. 5. 5 Supra p. 355 ff. 
6 Supra p. 370 ff. 7 Supra p. 397 ff. 


8 Plaut. Pseud. 100 ff., where for the vulgate ‘non pluris refert quam si imbrem in 
cribrum geras’ G. Gotz and F. Scholl, following the cod. Ambros., read ‘legas.’ 

9M. Schanz Geschichte der rémischen Litteratur® Minchen 1898 i. 53. 

30 There are several Greek variants of the proverb, but all of Roman or Byzantine 
date: (1) Plout. prov. 8 xooxlvy Ddwp dvtdeis, Makar. 5. 20 Kooxlvy dvrhets: éml rov 
dynviros kat watnv rovotvrwv. (2) Plout. srov. 50 xocxlyy dépers Jowp, Apostol. g. 91 
xorkivy Bdwp pépers ext Trav déuvdrwv, Souid. s.v. xooxwnddy (Loukian. Tim. 3, egist. 
Saturn. 24)...kal wapopia’ xooxlvy tdwp mepipepes. éxi rev dduvdrwr, (3) Loukian. 
Demon. 18 ‘ob Soxe? byiv,’ Eon, 6d Pidot, 6 pév Erepos robrwy rpdyov duédryewv, 6 dé air@ 
kéoKtvor brorPévac;’ 

A similar locution substitutes a net for a sieve: (4) Plout. grov. 31 mapa dexrios Vowp 
koulfets, Georgides guomologion in Boissonade anecd. i. 29 dexrby xoultew tiwp 4 rrivOov 
movew ebrerés, } xaxiav rowbetcav xpbvyy TOAAG ev dvOpmrov Wuxy ckedelv duvaréy ; 

Both images are already combined in Sen. de denef. 7. 19. 1 ‘reddere est’ inquit 
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may well have been derived from the rain-charm aforesaid. For, 
when men had once begun to distrust the magician and his magic, 
a charm to produce rain might easily pass into a proverb for labour 
wasted in the attempt to compass impossibilities. 

Further, a typical impossibility of this sort would furnish the 
ideal test for an early ordeal}, since the performance of it implies 
the manifest interposition of the gods in favour of the accused. Thus, 
when the Vestal Tuccia was charged with violation of her vows, she 
proved her chastity by successfully carrying water in a sieve from 
the river Tiber to the house of Vesta in the Roman Forum. The 
event, which is said to have occurred in the year 235 B.C.%, has 
repeatedly furnished artists with a theme. Count Clarac* published 
a couple of marble statues representing Tuccia with her sieve, one 
in the Museo Chiaramonti5, the other at Dresden®. Montfaucon had 
previously made known a statuette belonging to a M. Boisot and 
an engraved gem from the cabinet of M. de la Chausse’, not to 
mention a print communicated by Baron Crassier®, all of which 
portrayed the same subject with minor variations. M. P. Lévesque 
de Gravelle was able to figure another gem illustrating the scene®. 
There are, however, grave doubts as to the authenticity of any of 
these representations’®, They appear to be nothing but modern 


‘accepturo tradidisse. quid enim? si cui vinum debeas et hoc ille te infundere reticulo 
inbeat aut cribro, reddidisse te dices? aut reddere voles, quod, dum redditur, inter duos 
pereat?’ 

1 Rohde Psyche? i. 327, E. Fehrle in the Archiv f. Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 550. 

On trial by ordeal among Greeks and Romans see K. H. Funkhanel ‘Gottesurtheil - 
bei Griechen und Rémetn’ in Phelologus 1847 ii. 385—402, R. Hirzel Der Eid Leipzig 
1goz pp. 182—219, G. Glotz L’ordalie dans la Gréce primitive Paris 1904 pp. 1—136, 
P. Vinogradoff in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1917 ix. 
5218—» (Greek), A. C. Pearson 76. 5289—529> (Roman). 

2 Dion. Hal. ant. Rom. 2. 69, Val. Max. 8. 1 absol. 5, Plin. wat. hist. 28. 12, Tert. 
apol. 22, Liv. epit. 20, Aug. de cev. Det 10. 16, 22. 11 (after Varro). 

3 Plin. zat. Aist, 28. 12 anno urbis DXvVIIII (so codd. V (?). E. pcvirir cod. R., followed 
by D. Detlefsen.—vinl codd. d. T.). Liv. epé¢. 20 supports the earlier date. 

* Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. iv. 359f. pl. 771 figs. 1918, 1921, Reinach R&D. Stat. i. 456 
Nos. I, 2 

5 Amelung Sculpt. Vatic. i. 780 no. 686 pl. 84. 

6 H. Hettner Dre Bildwerke der kiniglichen Antikensammlung eu Dresden* Dresden 
1881 no. 168. 

é Montfaucon Antiquity Lxplained trans. D. Humphreys London 1721 i. 40 pl. 14 
Nos. 21 and 22. 

8 Id. 26. London 1725 Suppl. i. 39 pl. 6 no. 4. 

9M. P. Lévesque de Gravelle Recueil de pierres gravées antiques Paris 1732 i pl. 88 
(Pierres de Stosch p. 434 no. 170), Reinach Prerres Gravées p. 77 no. 88 pl. 77. 

10 In both the statues published by Clarac the sieve is a restoration: they may have 
portrayed priestesses carrying baskets (Clarac /oc. cit.). The statuette and gems figured by 
Montfaucon and Lévesque de Gravelle do not inspire confidence, and seem to have vanished. 
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restorations or copies, just conceivably based upon some genuine 
antique which has since disappeared. 

The probability that a holed vessel was formerly used as a rain- 
charm in Italy would be strengthened, if it could be shown that the 
Italians ever believed rain to fall through a hole or holes in the sky. 
Unfortunately direct evidence to that effect is altogether wanting, 
and indirect evidence is at best disputable. Nevertheless certain 
facts connected with the mundus and the manalis lapis at Rome 
appear to presuppose some such belief. 

The mundus? was an underground dome or tholoid structure, 


Lippold Gemmen pl. 159, 7—9 p. 186 are eighteenth-century works by L. Pichler and 
G. Pichler. The cut that appears even in the third edition of Smith—Wayte—-Marindin 
Dict. Ant.ii.943 has no more authority: it is a redrawing of Crassier’s print (supra p. 428 
n. 8) as seen in a mirror, ze. with right for left and left for right. ; 

Morell. Thes. Num. Fam. Rom. i. 239f. pl. Licinia 2, 5 and Rasche Lex. Nun. x. 
450 would detect Tuccia on the reverse of a semzs struck by P. Licinius Nerva, which 
shows a woman on the prow of a ship holding something. Babelon Monn, rép. rom. ti. 
129 f. no. 8 fig. says ‘tenant une patére.’ H. A. Grueber in Brzt. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins 
Rep. ii. 275 fig. is non-committal (‘female figure standing r.’). 

1 During the last decade there has been much discussion of this difficult topic. The 
disputants include the following: 

E. Taubler ‘Roma guadrata und mundus’ in the Rom. Afitth. 1926 xli. 212—-226 
(Roma guadrata was the early settlement on the Palatine surveyed as a zemp/um with its 
decimanus extending from the supercilium Scalarum Cacti to the summa Sacra Via. The 
mundus, an opening to the lower world, enclosed by a square stone wall, formed the 
centre of this Roma guadrata. When the Palatine settlement was enlarged into the city 
of the Four Regions, Rome ceased to be guadraéa in the original sense, but antiquarians 
perpetuated the old name for the new foundation. Summary and criticism in the dm. 
Journ, Arch. 1927 xxxi. 494), 72. ‘Terremare und Rom’ in the Sttzungsber. d. Heidelb. 
Akad, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1931/2 Abh. ii especially pp. 43—63 (the mundus was 
the central point of Roma guadrata, a templum or sacred square on the Palatine: 
it is therefore comparable with the ritual pits within the square Terremare settle- 
ments). 

S. Weinstock ‘Mundus patet’ in the Rom. Mitth. 1930 xlv. 111—1£23 (most ancient 
authors speak of the mundus as connected with cult-usage: Ovid and Plutarch alone 
associate it with the legend of Rome’s foundation by Romulus. Mundus must be carefully 
distinguished from Roma quadrata: there was no mundus on the Palatine—Boni’s find 
was a mere cistern—nor is there the least reason to connect mundus with femplum either 
square or round, with the ritual pits of Terremare villages, with the dedication of 
boundary-stones and the like. There was a mundus on the Comztium at Rome, and 
another at Capua (Corp. inser. Lat. x no. 3926, infra p. 438 n. 5). The mundus was 
essentially a pit 2 sacro Cererts (schol. Bern. 22 Verg. ecl. 3. 105, infra p. 438 n. 5), the 
said sacrum being a small chamber built to contain it. Analogous structures are noted 
by F. Studniczka ‘Altre mit Grubenkammern’ in the /ahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1903 
vi. 123—185. But the Ceres in question need not be the old Roman goddess: she might 
be the Latinised Demeter; she might be an Etruscan deity—F. Ribezzo in the Rivista 
Lndo-Greco-ltalica. dt filologia, lingua, antichitd 1928 xii. 89 draws attention to Etr. 
mutna=“ sepolcro, cassa, ossuario”), 2d. 26. 1932 xlvii. 120 n. I (criticises Taubler’s view 
that Roma quadrata was not identical with mundus, nor yet the special name of the 
Palatine settlement, but originally the square or ¢emp/um round the mundus, and hence 
applied to the Palatine town. Weinstock reaffirms his belief that the mundus must be 
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sought neither on the Palatine, nor in Terremare, and that its sacred functions—Ovid and 
Plutarch notwithstanding—had nothing to do with the foundation of Rome). 

L. du Jardin ‘Mundus, Roma quadrata e lapis niger’ in the Rendiconti della Pontificia 
Accademia 1930 Vi. 47 ff. (mundus and Roma guadrata were originally on the Palatine, 
but, when built over by Domitian’s palace, were removed to the Cométium). 

H. J. Rose ‘ The Mundus’ in Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 1931 vii- 
115—127 (largely in agreement with Weinstock puts forward the following contentions : 
‘(1) The word mzndus, in the sense of a pit or underground shrine of some kind, is 
probably not Latin. (2) So far as we know, it was applied to at least two underground 
structures in Rome, one in the Comitium, the other of unknown locality, which were, or 
had been, used for wholly different rites. (3) Neither of these had anything to do with 
Roma Quadrata, or with the /apis manalis. (4) Neither of them had anything to do with 
the so-called mundus found on the Palatine in 1914. (5) The connection of either 
with the pit to be found in terremare is possible, but unproved’). 

W. Kroll ‘Mundus’ in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 560—564 (the mundus was 
a chthonian cult-centre, probably close to the Comectium. It was a circular pit opened thrice 
a year, on days that were all comitéales, for the emergence of souls of the dead (cp. the 
Greek Anthesteria: supra i. 687)—no concern of Ceres or any other deity. The Zapds 
manalis of Festus (izfra p. 432) must have been the famous /apis manalis outside the 
Porta Capena (é%/ra p. 432 ff.) and should not—with E. Samter in the Archiv. f. Rel. 1922 
xxi. 332 f. and in Pauly—Wissowa Reaf-Enc. xii. 784—be assumed to have closed the 
mundus. Weinstock and Rose rightly rejected the identification of this weundus with the 
Roma quadrata of the Palatine and doubted the analogy of the Terremare pits. As to 
etymology, the Etruscan goddess mun@ux (E. Fiesel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 
643 £., 22fra p. 439 n. 2) is better ignored. P. bas aed suggests connexion with German 
Mund, Gothic munfs). 

L. Deubner ‘ Mundus’ in Hermes 1933 |xviii. aabsisy (Ov. fast. 4. 821 fi. describes 
three successive rites: (1) /ruges thrown into a deep fossa; (2) earth from the neighbouring 
soil likewise thrown in; (3) an altar placed above the filled-in fossa and kindled. The 
parallel in Plout. v. Rom. 11 proves that Ovid’s pit was the mundus. Ovid’s altar above 
the pit is due—as C. O. Thulin Dée etruskische Disaiplin iii (Goteborgs Hoégskolas 
Arsskrift 1909 i) p. 20 saw—to contamination with the rites of Terminus. Ovid’s earth 
thrown in was another accretion wrongly connected by him with the mundus: the clods 
really symbolised Rome’s mastery over all the neighbourhood (Lyd. de mens. 4. 73 Pp. 124, 
21 ff.). Ovid’s fruges thrown in were a gift to chthonian powers made at the moment of 
founding the town. Kroll and Weinstock dismiss this association of the mundus with the 
founding of a town as an antiquarian figment. Deubner sees no ground for their scepticism : 
town-foundations, the planting of boundary-stones, the erection of buildings, all involved 
breaking into the earth and the earth-powers must in each case be propitiated by gifts. 
Ovid does not definitely state that the m:sdus was on the Palatine; but he is speaking of 
Romulus as the founder of Rome, and everyone knew that Romulus’ foundation was on 
the Palatine. Weinstock wrongly refuses to admit the real existence of a Palatine 
mundus. Plutarch errs in locating Romulus’ mundus on the Comitium. Probably there 
was a mundus there; but, if so, it was the mundus of a new foundation—the Etruscan 
town of Four Regions (Plout. v. Rom. 11 brings the experts from Etruria). Deubner 
thinks it likely that this #eandus on the Comitium, though described by Plutarch as 
68pos kukdorepys, should be identified with the quadrangular pit for offerings in the Grave 
of Romulus: Plutarch may well have blundered here also and attributed to the mundus 
on the Comztzum the shape of the mundus on the Palatine. As to the phrase mundus patet, 
that refers to the Palatine mundus. Weinstock misunderstands schol. Bern. iz Verg. ecl. 
3- 105 mundus in sacro Cereris: this might mean, not a mundus in asmali chamber built 
to contain it, but a mundus in the sacred precinct of Ceres; more probably, however, it 
was a mere guess of the scholiast or his source. Roma guadrata too was on the Palatine 
and had something to do with the founding of the town (Fest. p. 310, 35 ff. Lindsay, 
tnfra p. 436n. 0). Thulin of. ct. p. 20 n. r already compared it with the quadrangular 
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concerning which M. Porcius Cato—the jurist perhaps rather than 
his more famous father!—in his Votes on Cases of Civil Law remarks: 
‘The mundus gets its name from the “sky” above our heads; indeed 
in shape it resembles the sky, as I have been able to ascertain from 
those who have entered it®’ Another jurist C. Ateius Capito, the 
consul suffectus of 5 A.D., in his work On Pontifical Law’ states that 
thrice a year, on August 24, October 5, and November 8, the sundus 
was left open’. Festus adds that the lower part of it was consecrated 
to the Di Manes and kept closed except on these days, when their 
secrets were brought to light® Varro emphasises the solemn’ 
character of the said days: ‘When the mundus is open, it is as 
though the gate of gloomy underworld gods were left ajar. Hence 
it is taboo, not only for a battle to be joined, but even for a military 


vempla of the Terremare settlements. F. von Duhn in Ebert Readlex. ii. 286 remarked 
that their east-to-west trench had five pits in it containing sherds, pebbles, mussel-shells, 
and animal-bones—‘sacrale Dinge, die mit der Inauguration der Siedelung und dem, was 
die Romer spiter mundus nannten, in Zusammenhang stehen werden,’ etc. Taubler was 
justified therefore in emphasising the resemblance of Roma guadrata and the mundus to 
the Terremare ¢em/a and their pits. Weinstock again was over-sceptical). 

My own account of the #zndus, which was penned before I had read any of the fore- 
going articles, is in the main compatible with Deubner’s cautious ‘and convincing 
conclusions. Deubner keeps clear of the wanalés Japis, and ignores Boni’s alleged 
mundus. Perhaps he was wise. At any rate I alone must bear the responsibility of 
conjecturing that the mundus on the Palatine was originally the Bronze-Age ¢hdélos of 
a Palatine king, and of seeking a parallel to it on the adjacent Capitol. 

1 See H. Jordan in his ed. of M. Porcius Cato (Lipsiae 1860) p. cv, F. P. Bremer 
Lurisprudentiae antehadrianae quae supersunt Lipsiae 1896 i. 21, H. Funaioli Grammaticae 
Romanae Fragmenta Lipsiae 1907 p. 14. 

* Fest. p. 154 8 33 ff. Miiller, p. 144, 17 ff. Lindsay qui quid ita dicatur sic refert Cato 
in commentaris iuris civilis (frag. 18 Funaioli): ‘Mundo fiomen inpositum est ab eo mundo, 
qui supra nos est: forma enim eius est, ut ex is qui intravere cognoscere potui, adsimilis 
illae.’ 

3 P. Jors in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. ii. 1906. 

4 Fest. p. 1546 30 ff. Miiller, p. 144, 14 ff. Lindsay Mundus ut ait Capito Ateius in 
lib. vi. Pontificali (frag. 2 Funaioli), ter in anno patere solet, diebus his: postridie 
Volkanalia et ante diem <111. Non. Oct, et ante diem>vi. Id. Nov. The /acuzza is filled 
from Paul. ex Fest. p. 156, 1 Miiller, p. 145, 13 f. Lindsay. Cp. Fest. p. 142 @ 22 ff. 
Miller, p. 126, 4 ff. Lindsay Cereris qui mundus appellatur, qui ter in anno solet patere : 
villi Kal. Sept. et 111 Non. Octobr. et vi Id. Novembr. Qui vel t enim+ (so cod. W. ideo 
cod. X. e¢am ed. princ. Ursinus cj. omni, I should prefer zmde a. B.C.) dictus est quod 
terra movetur. 

5 Fest. p. 157 4 ff. Miiller, p. 144, 21 ff. Lindsay eius inferiorem partem veluti con- 
secratam Dis Manibus clausam omni tempore, nisi his diebus qui supra scripti sunt, maiores 
c....m(K. O. Miller cj. censuerunt habendam); quos dies etiam religiosos iudicaverunt 
ea de causa, quod quo tempore ea, quae occultae et abditae religionis Deorum Manium 
essent, veluti in lucem quandam adducerentur et patefierent, nihil eo tempore in republica 
geri voluerunt. itaque per eos dies non cum hoste manus conserebant : non exercitus 
scribebatur: non comitia habeba < ntur : non > aliud quicquam in republica, nisi quod ultima 
necessitas admonebat, administrabatur. 
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levy to be held, for a soldier to set forth, for a ship to weigh anchor, 
for a man to marry and procreate children. 

The mundus, then, was in some sense the gate of the Underworld. 
But Paulus epitomizing Festus, himself the epitomator of Verrius 
Flaccus*, says that the portal of Orcus, through which souls of 
the dead (Manes) streamed? up to join the living (ad superos 
manarent), was known as manalis lapis*. Unless we are to suppose 
that Rome boasted of rival entrances to the nether regions, we are 
driven to conclude that this sanalis lapis was a single stone by 
which the mouth of the bottle-shaped #zumdus was corked or stoppered. 
Paulus obviously connects the word manalis both with Manes, ‘the 
dead, and with manare, ‘to stream.’ The former connexion is 
possible®, but improbable; the latter alone is valid. He continues®: 
‘They used the term smanalis lapis also of a certain block (petra’), 
which was outside the Porta Capena close to the temple of Mars®. 
When in time of severe drought they dragged this block into the 
City, a shower immediately followed®, and since the block streamed 


1 Macrob, Saf. 1. 16. 16 ff. nam cum Latiar, hoc est Latinarum sollemne, concipitur, 
item diebus Saturnaliorum, sed et cum Mundus patet, nefas est praelium sumere : quia nec 
Latinarum tempore, quo publice quondam induciae inter populum Romanum Latinosque 
firmatae sunt, inchoari bellum decebat, nec Saturni festo, qui sine ullo tumultu bellico 
creditur imperasse, nec patente Mundo, quod sacrum Diti Patri et Proserpinae dicatum est: 
meliusque occlusa Plutonis fauce eundum ad praelium putaverunt. unde et Varro ita 
scribit: ‘Mundus cum patet, deorum tristium atque inferum quasi ianua patet: propterea 
non modo praelium committi, verum etiam dilectum rei militaris causa habere, ac militem 
proficisci, navem solvere, uxorem liberum quaerendorum causa ducere, religiosum est.’ 

2 Supra ii. 1170. 

3 Cp. Mart. Cap. 160 Manes...qui parentum seminibus manaverunt. 

4 Paul. ex Fest. p. 128, 4 ff. Miller, p. rr5, 6 ff. Lindsay Manalem lapidem putabant 
esse ostium Orci, per quod animae inferorum ad superos manarent, qui dicuntur manes. 
Manalem vocabant lapidem etiam petram quandam, quae erat extra portam Capenam iuxta 
aedem Martis, quam cum propter nimiam siccitatem in Urbem pertraherent, insequebatur 
pluvia statim, eumque, quod aquas manaret, manalem lapidem dicere. 

5 Ernout—Meillet Dict. tym. de la Langue Lat. p. 557: ‘Pour la formation, cf. 
Sinis|findlis ; finis{fandlts etc.’ 

6 Supra n. 4. 

7 A petra might be either a natural rock or an artificially shaped block of stone. Cp. 
Fest. p. 206 6 12 ff. Miller, p. 226, 12 ff. Lindsay, za. p. 206 4 23 ff. Miiller, p. 226, 23 ff. 
Lindsay. 

8 QO. Richter Topographie der Stadt Rom® Miinchen rgor p. 345 f., H. Jordan— 
C. Hilsen 7opographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 213 f., H. Kiepert 
et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiguae* Berolini 1912 p.24 f., S. B. Platner— 
T. Ashby A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 327 f. 

® Cp. Paul. ex Fest. p. 2, 12 f. Miiller, p. 2, 24 ff. Lindsay Aquaelicium dicitur, cum 
aqua pluvialis remediis quibusdam elicitur, ut quondam, si creditur, manali lapide in 
urbem ducto. Since rain was sent by Iupiter, the old magical rite was attached to his cult 
(Petron. sa¢. 44. 18 antea stolatae ibant nudis pedibus in clivum, passis capillis, mentibus 
puris, et lovem aquam exorabant, itaque statim urceatim plovebat: aut tunc aut nunquam: 
et omnes redibant udi tanquam mures, Tert. ago/, 40 denique cum ab imbribus aestiva 
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hiberna suspendunt et annus in cura est, vos quidem cotidie pasti statimque pransuri, 
balneis et cauponiis et lupanaribus operantibus, aquilicia Iovi immolatis, nudipedalia 

“ populo denuntiatis, caelum apud Capitolium quaeritis, nubila de laquearibus exspectatis, 
aversi ab ipso et deo et caelo, cp. de zezun. 16 sed et omnem rarevodpévnaw ethnici 
agnoscunt, cum stupet caelum et aret annus, nudipedalia denuntiantur, magistratus pur- 
puras ponunt, fasces retro avertunt, precem indigitant, hostiam instaurant). The stone 
was drawn by the priests (interp. Serv. #2 Verg. Aen. 3. 175 ‘manabat,’ fluebat. hinc et 
lapis manalis quem trahebant pontifices, quotiens siccitas erat, cp. Varr. ag. Non. 
Marc. p. 877, 8 ff. Lindsay (cited z#/ra p. 435 n. 2)), and was perhaps drenched with 
water as a magical or gzast-magical cure for the drought (Fo/k-Zore 1904 xv. 268f.). Why 
this particular stone was chosen, we do not know. Was it the sepulchral sté/e of some 
once famous Etruscan water-finder (Varr. Menipp. frag. 444 Biicheler af. Non. Marc. 
p- 97, 16 Lindsay at hoc pacto utilior te Tuscus aquilex) or rain-maker (Frazer Golden 
Bough®; The Magic Art i. 310 n. 4)? 

G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, ii. 310, td. Rel. Kult. Roém.® p. 121 
approves the connexion of agua-eltctum with Iupiter Zliczzs propounded by O. Gilbert 
Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum Leipzig 1885 ii. 154 and accepted 
by E. Aust in Roscher Zex. Afyth. ii. 658, za. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2366 F., 
despitethe objections of M. H. Morgan ‘Greek and Roman Rain-Gods and Rain-Charms’ in 
the Zransactions of the American Philological Association 1901 xxxii. 100 ff. (especially 
p- 105 f.). I was formerly attracted by this view (Fol/k-Lore 1904 xv. 269), but am now 
satisfied that Iupiter Z?iciéus was essentially a lightning-god, not a rain-god (face J. B. 
Carter De deorum Romanorum cognomintbus Lipsiae 1898 p. 42, P. Perdrizet in Darem- 
berg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 710). He had an altar on the Aventine (Varr. a ling. Lat. 
6. 94) founded by Numa, whom he had instructed in lightning-lore (Liv. 1. 20). About 
this altar an odd tale was told by Valerius Antias (/rag. 6 Peter af. Arnob. adv. nat. 
5. 1, cp. Ov. fast, 3. 285 ff., Plout. v. Mum. 15). Numa, at the advice of Egeria, posted 
a dozen chaste youths in ambush beside a spring, from which Faunus and Martius Picus 
were wont to drink, and further mixed much wine with the water. The gods drank deep, 
fell into a stupor, and were bound fast by the young men (Sir J. G. Frazer in his note on 
Oy. fast. 3. 289 regards the incident as ‘ probably modelled on’ the ruse by which Midas 
captured Silenos). Faunus and Martius Picus were thus forced to disclose to the king the 
means by which Iupiter could be enticed from heaven to earth. The king thereupon 
offered sacrifice on the Aventine, enticed Iupiter to come down, and pressed him to 
reveal the right method of expiating thunderbolts. ‘With the head...,’ said Iupiter: 
‘...of an onion,’ added Numa. ‘With a human...,’ said Iupiter: ‘...hair,’ put in Numa. 
‘With a living creature,’ said the god: ‘With a sprat,’ concluded the king. And so sur- 
rogates for the head and hair of a live man were found in an onion, a hair, and a sprat 
(apparently the ‘hair’ suggested a small fish, cp. the use of rpixis, rprxias, rprxidtor, etc.), 
which things continued to form the ingredients of a lightning-spell (Plout. 2. Mum. 15) 
{in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 269 and 270 n. 1 I have discussed the similar mitigation of 
human sacrifice to Dis and Saturn (Varr. af. Macrob. Sat. 1. 7. 28 ff., 1. 11. 48 f., cp. 
Dion. Hal. ant, Rom. 1.19) and to Mania (Macrob. Sat. 1. 7. 34 f.)). Iupiter returned to 
heaven in a ‘gracious’ mood and the place was called /dczzm in consequence (Plout. v. 
Num. 15 xat rov péev Gedy daedOeltv thew yerduevov, Tov 5é rérov "IXlkioy dmx’ éxelvov 
mpocayopevd7jvat).. Later, however, he slew with a thunderbolt Numa’s successor, Tullus 
Hostilius, who had made some slip in the due performance of these mtes (L. Calpurnius 
Piso frag. 10 Peter ap. Plin. mat. hist. 2. 140 and frag. 13 Peter af. Plin. nat. hist. 28. 
14, Liv. 1. 31, Aur. Vict. de wiris tllustr. 4. 4). 

Since the wooded slope of the Aventine (A. Merlin ZL’ Aventin dans Pantiquité Paris 
1906 p. 110} was ‘black with the shade of the z/ex’ (Ov. fast. 3. 295), I conjectured years 
ago (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 270, #6. 1904 xviii. 365 f£.) that Iupiter Zéécivs should rather 
be Iupiter //céus, god ‘of the Oak’ (z/ex, iliceus, tlignus, tligneus), Prof. Goldmann 
tells me that he had independently hit upon the rendering Zéictus, ‘of the Oak.’ He 
kindly drew my attention to a paragraph by H. Schuchardt in the Zettschrift ftir romanische 
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with water they called it manalts lapis.” Once more we hear of 
manales lapides or petrae in a suggestive context. Fulgentius . 
(c. 480—550 A.D.1) in his Explanation of antiquated Phrases asks 
what manales lapides are, and answers: ‘Labeo?, who expounded the 
Etruscan lore of Tages and Begoé(?)® in fifteen volumes, has the 
following observation: “Ifthe lobes of the liver prove to be coloured 
like red arsenic, then you need to trail the manales petrae.” These 
are blocks which the ancients used to draw like rollers round their 
boundaries with a view to curing a dearth of rain4’ G. Wissowa 
denounced the extract from Labeo as a forgery®, but there is no 
real ground for doubting the accuracy of Fulgentius’ explanation. 
It is quite possible, indeed highly probable, that the manalis lapis 
outside the Porta Capena was an old sepulchral pillar of the Etruscan 
sort®: the via Appia, bordered with tombs, skirts the hill on which 
stood the temple of Mars’. Similarly the manales petrae mentioned 


Philologie 1903 xxvii. 105 f. Schuchardt there quotes with approval the contention of 
W. Meyer-Liibke ‘Zur kenntnis des altlogudoresischen’ in the Svtzungsber. d. kais. 
Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1903 cxlv. 5. 7 ff. ‘Die grundform ist ez/ex, 
woraus lat. 7/ex, umbrisch, volskisch, paelignisch, marrucinisch *e/ex,’ etc. and recalls 
his own previous statement in Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrlateins Leipzig 1866—1868 ii. 
77 ‘die romanischen Formen ein e/ex voraussetzen.’ See now Walde Lat. etym. Worterb.? 
p- 377 f. (‘ilex...daneben e/ex bei Gregor von Tours und in Glossen (s. Ernout El. dial. 
lat. 156); die Formen der rom. Sprachen sind auf *é/ex zurtickzufiihren..., das als 
Dialektwort eine Gdf. * et/ex erwiese, oder auf * #ex (Cuny IF. xxvi, 21 ff.); fiir letztere 
Form, die allerdings im Widerspruch zu der (nacli Cuny der lebendigen Sprache fremden ?) 
dichterischen Messung é/ex steht, spricht auch mak. tdaé (recte YAcé, s. Hoffmann Mak. 
42) “ilex,” das (gegen Kretschmer Einl. 164) aus dem Lat. stammen wird, und das von _ 
Cuny verglichene zweite Glied von gr. aly-ikwy; es liegt ein voridg. Mittelmeerwort vor’) 
and Ernout—Meillet Dict. dym. de la Langue Lat. p. 452 (‘Les langues romanes attestent 
aussi un doublet éex, sans doute d’origine dialectale, cfr. M.L. 4256, Zzujf.3, p. 148’). 

1 Sir J. E. Sandys 4 History of Classical Scholarship? Cambridge 1906 i. 242. 

2 G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. iv. 1351 ‘Cornelius Labeo, antiquarisch- 
theologischer Schriftsteller der spateren Kaiserzeit, wichtig als Vermittler alterer romischer 
Gelehrsainkeit an die christlichen Apologeten und an spatere Compilatoren.’ 

3 G. Wissowa 26. iii. 194. 

4 Fulgent. expos. serm. ant. 4 [quid sint manales lapides.] Labeo, qui disciplinas 
Etruscas Tagetis et Bacitidis (so R. Helm for dactttidis cod. P. Bacchiridis cod. ®. 
bacurtidis cod. §. Baaetidts codd. B.D. baaccidis cod. E. baacidis cod. B. G. Wissowa 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. ii. 2723 reads Backetidis (‘so der eine Gudianus, andre 
Uss. Baccitidis, Bachidis, Bagidis u.a.’)) quindecim voluminibus explanavit, ita ait : 
‘fibrae iecoris sandaracei coloris dum fuerint, manales tunc verrere opus est petras,’ id est 
quas solebant antiqui in modum cilindrorum per limites trahere pro pluviae commutandam 
inopiam. 

5G, Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa feal-Enc. ii. 2723, iii. 194, iv. 1354. Cp. 
F. Skutsch 28. vii. 219 f. and C. O. Thulin Die etruskische Disciplin Die Blitalehre Gite- 
borg 1906 p. 2. But see also M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur Miinchen 
1920 iv. 2. 202. 

8 Durm Baukunst d. Etrusk.? p. 128 fig. 141, supra i. 53 n. 1. 

7 H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiguae? Berolini 1912 tab. 1. 
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by Fulgentius were in all probability Etruscan tomb-pillars or 
boundary-stones?, which in time of distress would be trundled 
round the area under their especial protection. Finally, Varro 
informs us that aguae manale meant a small water-jug?. The term 
had an interesting history, and seems to have been re-interpreted as 
a basin for the hands in the aguzmanile or aguiminarium of Christian 
ritual®, 

Early in 1914 Commendatore Boni, digging on the Palatine 
under the north-eastern part of the peristyle of the domus Augustiana, 
discovered a ¢hédlos, which he identified with the mundus. This 
identification was promptly accepted by T. Ashby4, O. L. Rich- 
mond’, A. L. Frothingham®, and others? on grounds that seem 
prima facie plausible®. Ashby reports®: ‘a chamber with a bee-hive 
roof was found, the sides of which are lined with blocks of 
cappellaccio (a soft tufa); in the centre of it a circular shaft descends 
to two underground passages cut in the rock...which diverge but 
(after forming a right-angled triangle with a hypotenuse of 12 metres) 
meet again in a rock-cut domed chamber, half of which has been 
destroyed by Domitian’s foundations.’ Some further details are given 
by Richmond” and L. A. Constans”, but so far no complete ground- 
plan or section has been published. 


1 Supra i. 53, ii. 1090. 

2 Varr. frag. 198 Funaioli af. Non. Marc. p. 877, 7 ff. Lindsay ‘urceolum aquae 
manale vocamus, quod eo aqua in trulleum effundatur. unde manalis lapis appellatur in 
pontificalibus sacris, qui tunc movetur cum pluviae exoptantur ; ita apud antiquissimos 
manale sacrum vocari quis non noverit? unde nomen illius.’ 

3 E. Saglio in Daremberg—-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 346, Smith—Cheetham Dict. Chr. 
Ant, i. 134, A. Mau in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Znc. i. 310 f., W. Henry in F. Cabrol 
Dictionnaire @archbologie chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 1907 i. 2647 f. 

4°T. Ashby in Zhe Times for Jan. 8, 1914 p. 5, 7a. in The Year's Workin Class. Stud. 
1gl4 p. 12 f. 

5 O. L. Richmond in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1914 iv. 225 f. 

6 A. L. Frothingham in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1914 xviii. 317. 

7 See now H. M. R. Leopold in the Mededeelingen van het Nederlandsch Historisch 
Instituut te Rome 1921 i. 45—61 (= dd. ‘Il “mundus” e la “Roma quadrata”’ in the 
Bullettino di paletnologia italiana 1924 xliv. 193—206), W. Krol] ‘Mundus und Verwandtes’ 
in the Festschrift fiir Universttats- Professor Hofrat Dr. Paul Kretschmer Wien—Leipzig 
—New York 1926 pp. 120—127, G. Lugli Za Zona Archeologica di Roma Roma 1925 p. 208 
(td. The Classical Monuments of Rome and its Vicinity trans. G. Bagnani Roma 1929 i. 
235, 242 with fig. 57, 6, 284 f. with fig. 70). 

5 H. J. Rose, however, in Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 1931 vii. 134 f. 
argues that Domitian, being ‘pious to the point of religiosity,’ would never ‘have allowed 
his architects to build over, far less break into, a monument so venerable and at the same 
time so ill-omened as the mundus Cererts.’ 

° S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Zopographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 
P- 347- 

10 Q. L. Richmond in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1914 iv. 226: ‘The Commendatore 


28—2 
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Now @ priori a tholoid structure underground might be one of 
three things—a granary, a well, ora tomb. And arguments are not 
wanting in support of each identification. 

K. O. Miiller? long since drew attention to Plutarch’s* account 


found that the ancient “mundus” had been excavated at the augural centre of the hill, on 
the true summit, and that the direction of the caverns followed the lines of “cardo” and 
‘‘decumanus.” Domitian covered it with indestructible concrete several feet thick, over 
which was his area Palatina. The position is to the east of the Apollo temple. It is 
thought that the mouth had been covered over and disused not later than the fourth 
century B.c....In 1913—1914 the excavators discovered over the round mouth of the 
ancient ‘‘ mundus” on the Palatine a square depression, and a rectangular block of specially 
hard stone fitting one half of it. There were fragments of a second such block near by.’ 

Richmond naturally claims that these facts confirm his restoration of Fest. p. 258 4 
5 ff. Miller, p. 310, 35 ff. Lindsay Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante templum Apollinis 
dicitur, ubi reposita sunt, quae solent boni ominis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, quia 
saxo<mundus> munitus est initio in speciem quadratam. eius loci Ennius meminit cum 
ait (ann. 2 frag. 75 Baehrens, frag. 3 Steuart): ‘et tquis est erat? Romae regnare 
quadratae’ (E. Baehrens and the latest editor Miss E. M. Steuart both accept C. O. Miiller’s 
cj. gué and Salmasius’ cj. se sperat—a brilliant combination involving the change of but a 
single letter. J. Vahlen? prefers M. Hertz’ cj. gud sextus erat). Six J. G. Frazer in his 
note on Ov. fast. 4. 821 (p. 386 n. 3) says: ‘Perhaps we should insert /ocus after Quadrata 
koma or after saxo to correspond with mzuzzfus.’ But Richmond’s emendation is more 
atrractive. 

un Y.. A. Constans in the Comptes rendus de 1 Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1914 
pp. 109—-111: ‘M. Boni a trouvé... une vofite a ¢holos, faite d’une superposition de blocs 
quadrangulaires, ouverte, et inclinée vers le midi, en telle sorte qu’elle ne forme pas une 
circonférence parfaite. La s’ouvre un nouveau puits, creusé dans le tuf; au fond de ce 
puits, A 12 métres au-dessous du niveau du sol, deux couloirs bifurquent: l'un, le plus 
étroit, est droit; lautre, plus large, est coudé, au bout de quelques métres, 4 angle droit, 
en telle sorte qu il rejoint lextrémité du premier, déterminant avec lui un triangle 
rectangle dont l’hypoténuse, formée par le couloir étroit, a une douzaine de métres de long. 
M. Boni imagine que lorsqu’on portait dans le mundus, grenier sacré, les grains, prémices 
de la saison, on allait par le couloir large et revenait par le couloir étroit. On suivait la 
marche inverse quand. on voulait chercher du grain dans le mzndus pour les semailles. 
Ces deux couloirs aboutissent ]’un et l’autre A une chambre circulaire, tout entiére taillée 
dans le tuf, avec une coupole haute au sommet de laquelle un trou circulaire laisse voir le 
jour; sur les parois, des ouvertures 4 sommet formant angle aigu semblent étre l’accés 
d’autres couloirs. Une banquette est ménagée 4 une assez grande hauteur en face de 
Vaboutissement des deux couloirs. Les couloirs et la chambre circulaire sont tapissés d’un 
enduit argileux: a la rencontre du sol et des parois, le tuf est taillé de fagon 4 former une 
baguette arrondie; M. Boni prétend que, d’aprés un texte de Columelle [de ve rust. 1.6], 
ce serait une particularité de la construction des greniers, destinée 4 éviter des angles ot 
des animaux pourraient faire leur nid. Le mundus en question se trouve 4 peu prés sous 
Vemplacement du tréne impérial, dans le fond du sadéinum du palais des Flaviens.... 
M. Boni pense qu’au-dessus du mundus, et non dans la Kegia, devait étre le sanctuaire 
de Mars, protecteur de l’agriculture: les Saliens auraient conservé les armes sacrées dans 
la chambre a ¢ho/os du premier étage. On a recueilli au cours des fouilles un objet conique 
en bronze, avec des ornements en fer, formant douze lignes, qui rayonnent a partir du 
sommet. M. Boni y voit un casque.’ 

1K. O. Miiller—W. Deecke Die Hitrusker® Stuttgart 1877 ii. 100. 

2 Plout. v. Rom. 9 ‘Pwutdos nev oby riv xadovpevny ‘Piynv xovadpdrnv, Srep éari 
reTpd-ywror, Exrice, kal éxetvor €Botdero ronlfew Tov Témov, ‘PSpos dé xwplov re Too ’ABertivov 
xaprepdv, 5 dv exeivor pev dvopdobn ‘Pewwvior, viv 5¢‘Pryvdpiov xadetrac,... 11 6.88 ‘Pwpddos 
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of the foundation of Roma Quadrata and inferred from the casting 
of first-fruits into the pit? that the #ndus was the larder or store- 
house of the new city. W. Warde Fowler urged that, if it was used 
for storing grain, we can see why it should have been opened on 
August 24%, That date ‘follows the Consualia [Aug. 21], a festival 
which almost beyond doubt has reference to harvesting, and 
immediately precedes the Opiconsivia [Aug. 25], which almost as 
certainly represents the storage of the grain as completed®”’ Warde 
Fowler further conjectured that on August 24 ‘the seed-corn for 
the autumn sowing was separated from the rest of the grain, and 
deposited in an underground storing-place‘, the mundus. Since the 
rough old-fashioned wheat called far was sown throughout October§, 
whereas the better wheat called ¢rticum was not to be sown till 
after the setting of the Pleiades® (on or about Nov. 9), the other two 
days for the opening of the #zundus—October 5 and November 8— 
are equally intelligible. When the city ceased to be a practical 
centre of agriculture, and the Etruscans established their dominion 
in Rome, ‘the mundus took on a new meaning connected with the 
Etruscan ideas of a nether world” and the /apis manalis was 
wrongly linked with the Manes. The transition would be facilitated 
by the fact, duly noted by Sir J. G. Frazer, that ‘the spirits of the 
dead are often supposed to watch over or further the growth of the 
crops: that is why the firstfruits are often presented to them®’ 
év ry ‘Peuwig, Odwas rov ‘Popov dod Kal rods rpopels, Gate Tay wodAw, éx Tuppyrlas 
perameppdevos dvdpas lepots riat Decpois Kal ypdupacw dpyyoupévous exacra Kal didacKxovras 
womep év Terery. Bb0pos yap wplyn wepl 7d viv Koplriov xuxdorepis, dwapxal re wavTwv, 
Scots voum pev ws Kadols éxpavro, pice 4’ ws dvaryxalois, dwerébncay évrabda. kat Tédos, && 
qs dpixro yis exacros édiyny xoulfwr wotpay, EBaddAov eis TadTa. Kal cuveulyvuov. Kxadodar 5¢ 
Tov BbOpov ToOTov @ Kal Tov dduutTov dvéuart podvdov. elra dowep kUKdov KévTpy mepieypavay 
Thy whhw, KT. 

1 T take it that Bd@pos... epv-yn wept 7d viv Koylriov xuxdorepis means ‘a round hole 
was dug in the neighbourhood of what is now called the Comitium,’ not ‘a circular trench 
was dug round what is now called the Comitium.’ A. L. Frothingham in the 4m. Journ. 
Arch, 1914 xviii. 355 and, apparently, Sir J. G. Frazer in his note on Ov. fast. 4. 821 
(p. 386) mistranslate the passage. 

2 W. Warde Fowler 7e Roman Festivals London 1899 p. 211 f. 

3 Jd, ‘Mundus Patet’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1912 ii. 26=id. Roman Essays and 
Interpretations Oxford 1920 p. 26. 

* 7d. in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1912 ii. 27 =id. Roman Essays and Interpretations 
Oxford 1920 p. 27. ; 

5 Plin. at. hist. 18, 205 far Septembri extremo usque in idus Octobres, alii post hunc 
diem in kal. Novembres. 

8 Verg. georg. 1. 219 ff., cp. Colum. a ve rust. 2. 8. 

7 W. Warde Fowler in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1912 ii. 291d. Roman Essays and 
Luterpretations Oxford 1920 p. 29. 


8 Td. in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1912 ii. 30 n. 1=id. Roman Essays and Interpretations 
Oxford 1920 p. 32 n. 0. 
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Warde Fowler’s explanation of the mundus as essentially a sub- 
terranean granary for the seed-corn commended itself to Professor 
F, M. Cornford, who worked out an interesting parallel in Eleusinian 
usage, Boni too regarded the mundus that he found on the 
Palatine as the sacred granary of early Rome and sought to elucidate 
its arrangements on that assumption® This granary-hypothesis, 
which obviously suits the name Cererts mundus used by Festus?, 
Apuleius‘, etc® and can at least be made to fit the accounts of 
Quadrata Roma given by Festus® and Plutarch’, is in fact the 
accepted solution of the problem. 

Still, it must be borne in mind that other 24d/oz on the Palatine 
are beyond question in the nature of early cisterns®, and that the 


1 F. M. Cornford ‘The ’ATTAPXAI and the Eleusinian Mysteries’ in Assays and 
Studies presented to William Ridgeway Cambridge 1913 pp. 153—166. The seed-corn first 
buried in an underground granary (otpés, cp. Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr.® no. 83, 10 ff. 
(c. 423/2 B.C.) cited supra p. 301 n. o (4)) and then taken out for sowing= Descent and 
Ascent of the Corn-maiden or Kore (sure ii. 295 n. 2). 

2 Supra p. 436 n. 11. 

3 Supra p. 431 n. 4. 

4 Apul. agol. 13 magis piaculum decernis speculum philosopho quam Cereris mundum 
profano videre. 

5 On the schol. Bern. 2 Verg. ec/. 3. 105 p. 774 Hagen (in the Jahré. f. class. Philol. 
Suppl. 1867 iv) alii specum in Sicilia angusto ore, profunda altitudine, per quam rapta 
est Proserpina a Dite patre. alii ‘mundum’ insacro Cereris, et caelum pro ‘mundum’ positum 
dicunt (cp. Philarg. exp/. in Verg. ecl. 3. 105 p. 68 Thilo—Hagen) see S. Weinstock in 
the Rim. Mitth. 1930 xlv. 114f., L. Deubner in Hermes 1933 Ixviii. 283, supra p. 430 f. 
n.o. Cp. the Corp. inser. Lat. x no. 3926=Dessan Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 3348 (Capua) 
. +. icuria M. f. sacerdos | Cerialis mundalis | d. s. p. f. c. (de sua pecunia faciundum 
curavit). 

6 Supra p. 436 n. o. 

7 Supra p. 436. 2. There is an important discrepancy here between Plutarch and 
Ovid. Plutarch places the mzndus, into which at the foundation of the city first-fruits and 
earth were thrown, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the later Comitium. Ovid puts 
his corresponding fossa on the Palatine (fast. 4. 815 alter adit nemorosi saxa Palati.... 
821 ff. fossa fit ad solidum, fruges iaciuntur in ima | et de vicino terra petita solo. | fossa 
repletur humo, plenaeque imponitur ara, | et novus accenso fungitur igne focus). It is 
usually assumed that Plutarch has blundered. But A. L. Frothingham in the Am. Journ. 
Arch. 1914 xviii, 316 f. notes ‘the transfer to the Comitium of so many of the sacra and 
traditions of the Palatine’ and concludes: ‘When the city of the Four Regions was 
established and the new classification of the population was made that is associated in one 
tradition with the famous augur Attus Navius, it is reasonable to suppose that the founding 
of the new and larger w7és of Rome with its single and extended pomerium, centring in 
or near the Comitium, would be celebrated by a new mundus in the centre of the new 
urbs. It is curious that it is precisely with Attus Navius that tradition connects the 
transfer from the Palatine to the Comitium of the Ficus Ruminalis of Romulus and Remus, 
and also with him the establishment of the #wteal or circular sacred enclosure in the 
Comitium. It seems probable that when Plutarch wrote, the old mzndus of the Palatine 
had long ceased to be used, and may even have been forgotten; and that in speaking of 
the mzndus as in the Comitium he was not making any blunder.’ 

8 Supra p. 366 n. 1. 
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rock-cut chambers and channels of Boni’s mundus could, not 
unreasonably, be explained as a somewhat more extensive reservoir}, 
Besides, such an explanation would make sense of the manadlzs lapis. 
The well-mouth would be appropriately closed by a ‘streaming stone.’ 
More than that. Recent philologists? derive the word mundus, both 
adjective and substantive, from a root meaning ‘damp, wet, moisten, 
wash,’ They suggest that mundus the adjective denoted successively 
‘watered, washed down, clean, clear, neat, and that mundus the 
substantive continued the series ‘neatness, adornment, order, cosmic 
order, world.’ But on this showing it is thinkable that mazdus the 
substantive at an early stage in its history meant ‘place washed 
_down, cistern’ or the like, being perhaps a Retmwortbildung to pair 


1 So S. Weinstock in the Rém. AMttth. 1930 xlv. 121 with n. 3. Viewed in this way, 
some of the details mentioned supra p. 436 n. 11 become more understandable, ¢.g. the 
‘ouvertures 4 sommet formant angle aigu’ in the walls of the ‘chambre circulaire.’ 

2 Walde Lat. etym. Worterb.? p. sorf. ‘mundus, -a, -2m “schmuck, sauber, reinlich, 
nett,” womit identisch muadus ‘Putz der Frauen; Weltordnung, Weltall,” vgl. gr. 
xoopos ‘*Schmuck” und “Welt”: wenn mit altem #, so wohl zu ahd. muzzan, mhd. 
mutzen ‘schmiicken, putzen” (Vaniéek 211...) und vielleicht weiter nach Schulze Qu. 
ep. 170 mit a 3 (s. auch Persson De orig. gerundii 75 [Niedermann IA. XviiI, 81]) zu gr. 
wbdos ‘‘Nasse”’ usw. (vgl. mzlier), mit einem Bedeutungsverhaltnis wie zwischen nhd. 
fauter und gr. xdv{w ‘“‘spiile.” Eine genauere Gleichung ergibt sich aber bei der 
Annahme, dass mzmdus nach dem Kompositum zmmundus fir lautgesetzliches *mondos 
eingetreten sei (Niedermann a. a. O.; vgl. dipundius: pondus): ai. mazddyati “schmiickt 
(Vaniéek a. a. O.), lit. #aAdagus ‘tanmutig, anstandig” (Niedermann).’ Walde—Pokorny 
Vergl. Worterb. d, indogerm. Spr. ii. 230 (cp. tb. p. 251) ‘Aus einem *mu-dnos (-d- zur 
Weerw. meu-d-; vgl. xv-davés: xéw, got. giufan) in der Bed. “‘ gewaschen” deutet Schulze 
Qu. ep. 170 mit Anm, 3, KZ. 45, 235 (s. auch Vf. LEWb.? s.v.) auch lat. mundus 
“schmuck, sauber, rein, nett” Subst. ‘‘ Putz der Frauen; Weltordnung, Weltall”; kaum 
nach tmmundus fir “*mondos eingetreten und zu ai. mandayati ‘‘schmiickt (doch s. Uhlen- 
beck Ai. Wb. 211) und lit. mazdagus ‘‘anmutig, anstandig” (doch s.u. mendh- ‘‘einen 
Sinn worauf richten”) nach Niedermann JA. 18, 81. Von ders. Wzf. meu-d- in dieser 
Bed. wohl auch ahd. muzzan, mhd. mutzen ‘‘ schmiicken, putzen” (s. Vf. aaO.).’ 

See, however, F. Muller Jan Altitalisches Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 277 ff., who 
distinguishes ‘ mitdus < *méu(e)ndos orbis....Schon die Alten stellten es zu movére: Varro 
LL. 6, 3, Paul. 125 L., Isid. 3, 2, 8; 13, 1, 1’ and ‘mundus, -t, ‘‘sauber, rein: 
schmuck”....Zur W. wey (+d*)- ‘‘waschen,” also “sti-ndo-s altes Gerundiv oder 
“miid-no-s...wie x¥-davés: xéw (Schulze QE. 170 ff., 469, KZ. 45, 235), vgl. Isid. 11, 1, 
138: guod eo (sc. lotio) lota id est munda vestimenta efficiantur... [Wenn <* miid-no-s, dann 
zur erweiterten W. meu+d-: gr. uvdpds ‘‘feucht,” pédos M. “ Nasse,” air. mad ‘‘ Wolke,” 
ndl. #cotregen “feiner Regen,” li. mdudyté “ baden”].—Hierher und identisch mundus, -7 
M. ‘‘Schmuck,” seit Fest., nicht rom.; genau wie d. Schmuck : schmuck.’ Ernout— 
Meillet Dict. étym. de la Langue Lat. p. 608 f. likewise separate mundus the adjective 
from mundus the substantive meaning ‘world,’ but identify mundus the substantive 
meaning ‘adornment’ with the latter, not with the former, ‘a limitation du gr. xécpos.’ 
They sum up: ‘Pas d’étymologie claire. L’hypothése d’une origine étrusque a été avancée 
(une déesse munOux, munOy, munOu, dont le rdle est de parer et d’orner figure sur 
plusieurs miroirs étrusques; v. Deecke, dans Roscher, Lexicon, U1, 2, p. 3231). Sur le 
groupe de mundus, voir Kroll, Festschr. Kretschmer, p. 120 sqq-, qui conclut par un 
“non liquet.”” 
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with fundust. The mundus on the Palatine may in fact be a religious 
survival, perpetuating the equipment of a primitive homestead. 
Neither the granary- nor the well-hypothesis will quite adequately 
explain the dreadful sanctity that in Roman belief attached to the 
Palatine mundus or justify its description as ‘the jaws of Pluto”, 
‘the gate of gloomy underworld gods®’, and ‘the portal of Orcus*’. 
These expressions point rather to a third possibility. Was the 
mundus originally neither a granary, nor a well, but a tomb—say the 
Bronze-Age ¢hdlos of the Palatine king? As such it might fairly be 
dubbed mundus by a later generation and held to imitate the 
celestial vault. Offerings of food and other necessaries brought to 
the buried king might in Italy as in Greece lead to his grave being | 
deemed a ¢hesaurds® and even, in post-regal times, being treated as 
a real or symbolic store-house for the seed-corn of the community’. 
Lastly, the stone that formed the apex or finial of the tomb would 
doubly deserve its name manalis. For, while some would think of 
the Manes® returning from the Underworld to help their people in 
distress, others might remember that to open up the grave of a 
buried king was one method of inducing a deluge of rain®. In short, 


1 Not included as such by H. Giintert Uber Reimwortbildungen im Arischen und 
Altgriechischen Heidelberg 1914. J. Vendryes ‘La famille du latin mundus ‘‘monde”’ in 
the Mémotres de la soctété de linguistique de Paris 1914 xviii. 305—310 regards mundus 
as a dialect-form of fundus (‘C’est d’un ancétre commun “dundo- que mundus et fundus 
seraient sortis....On peut d’abord recourir 4 ’hypothése d’une distinction dialectale et d’un 
JSundus rural opposé 4 un mundus urbain; mais ce mundus urbain lui-méme est peut-étre 
dorigine étrangére (ombrienne?)’ etc.), and both as related to a Celtic *dudno- preserved 
in the Irish domun ‘world,’ the Gallic Dudxotalos, Dudnocoueros, Dummorix, etc. But all 
this is highly speculative. 

2 Supra p. 432 n. I. 3 7b. 4 Supra p. 432 0. 4. > Supra ii- 1150. 

§ In the epitaph on Cn. Naevius preserved by Gell. 1. 24. 2 I should take Orcho 
traditus thesauro to mean ‘handed over to Orchus as store-house.’ F. Skutsch would 
render ‘handed over to Orchus for a treasure,’ cp. dono dare. E. Bahrens in Poet. Lat. 
min. vi. 296 attributes the epigram to M. Terentius Varro and prints his own cj. Orcho 
traditus thesaurus (‘ coffer,’ z.¢. coffin). Cod. Buslidianus gives orchi and thesaurz, Hence 
the restorations Orci traditus thesauro (possible) and Orcino, Orcto, Orcivo traditus 
thesauro (highly improbable): see De Vit Lat. Lex. s.v. ‘Orcinus.’ 

The term @yoaupés as applied to the ¢hdlos-tombs of Greece is criticised by Perrot— 
Chipiez Mést. de 1’ Art vi. 356 f., Frazer Pausanzas iii. 126, H. Hitzig and H. Bliimner 
on Paus. 2. 16, J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Berkeley, California 1930 p. 382, and 
many others. 7 Cp. Sir J. G. Frazer on Ov. fast. 4. 821 (p. 390)- 

8 On the Manes I have said my say in Fo/k-Lore 1905 xvi. 293 ff. 

® Frazer Golden Bough3: The Magic Art i. 284—287 (‘Making rain by means of the 
dead’), supra p. 369 n. 3. 

A striking case is that of Antaios king of Mauretania: Mela 3. 106 hic Antaeus regnasse 
dicitur, et signum quod fabulae clarum prorsus ostenditur collis modicus resupini hominis 
imagine iacentis, illius ut incolae ferunt tumulus: unde ubi aliqua pars eruta est solent imbres 
spargi, et donec effossa repleantur eveniunt. Gerhard Ausert. Vasend. ii. 105 n.75, 132 0. 18 
and K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-E£nc. i. 2340 think that the myth of Antaios 
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the assumption that the #«zdus was a prehistoric tomb is found to 
cover the whole spread of usages connected with it in historic days. 
Nor have we far to look for a somewhat analogous case. Adjoining 
the Palatine was the Capitol, and we have already seen that in the 
Capitoline temple, side by side with lupiter on his throne, stood an 
ancient grave-stéle or boundary-stone?, which was viewed as an 
appanage of the sky-god and in art portrayed as a blue globe resting 
on a square plinth*—a mundus of the celestial sort. Roman writers 
called it the stone of Terminus*. But sucha stone, at its erection, had 
the blood of a burnt sacrifice along with incense, corn, honeycombs, 
wine etc. placed in the hole prepared for it*, In other words, it was 
treated as the tombstone ofa man and received the offerings normally 
brought to the Manes®. Nor is the notion of an early tomb on the 
Capitol beyond the pale of possibility. The story of Aulus’ head dug 
up on that very spot is more than a mere piece of bad etymology®. 

In this connexion it is impossible to ignore that most impressive 
of all Roman temples, the Pantheon’. For its amazing dome, while 


has borrowed this trait from the myth of Kyknos (Hes. sc. Her. 472 ff. Kixvov 8’ab Kfvt 
Odmrev xai Aads drelpwy, | of p eyyds vaiov wodas xecroh Bagidfos | ... Tod dé rd@ov Kai 
ofju’ dibés rolnoev “Avaupos | &uBpy xetmeply wAHOwy- Tas yap pv "Arddrdwy | Anrotdns 
qe’, ort pa kreras éxardupas | doris Ayo. TluOotde Bin othacxe Soxedwy). But the resem- 
blance between the two stories is remote, 

1 Supra i. 53. 2 Supra i. 42 pl. vi. 3 Supra i. 53 n. 5. 

4 Siculus Flaccus in the Grom. vet. i. 141 Lachmann cum enim terminos disponerent, 
ipsos quidem lapides in solidam terram rectos conlocabant proxime ea loca in quibus fossis 
factis defixuri eos erant, et unguento velaminibusque et coronis eos coronabant. in fossis 
autem [in (o#. cod. G.)] quibus eos posituri erant, sacrificio facto hostiaque inmolata 
adque incensa facibus ardentibus, in fossa cooperti (‘as cooperta?’? K, Lachmann) san- 
guinem instillabant, eoque (eis qui cod. B.) tura et fruges iactabant. favos quoque et 
vinum, aliaque quibus consuetudo est Termini (terminis codd. B.G.) sacrum fieri, in fossis 
adiciebant. consumptisque igne omnibus dapibus super calentes reliquias lapides conloc- 
abant adque ita diligenti cura confirmabant. adiectis etiam quibusdam saxorum frag- 
minibus circum calcabant, quo firmius starent. tale ergo sacrificium domini, inter quos 
fines dirimebantur, faciebant. 

5 H. B. Smith in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dict. Ant. i. 893f. See also E. Samter 
(seegra ii. 1090). 

§ Supra ii. 290 n. 0. See now A. Blanchet ‘Pierres gravées représentant la légende 
du Capitole’ in the Rev. Arch. 1925 ii. 248—256 figs. 1—6, and W. Deonna ‘Orphée et 
Voracle de la téte coupée’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1925 xxxviii. 44—69 (many parallels 
ancient, medieval, and modern). 

7 L. Beltrami // Pantheon (results of investigation in 1892—1893, with plans and 
drawings by P. O. Armanini) Milano 1898 pp. 1—75 pls. 1—5, H. Jordan—C, Hiilsen 
Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 581—589, H. Kiepert et C. 
Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiguae? Berolini 1912 p- 29, W. J. Anderson—R. P. 
Spiers Zhe Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by T. Ashby London 1927 pp. 77—82 
pl. 41 f. and fig. 19, S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ancient 
Rome Oxford 1929 pp. 382—386, D. S. Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman 
Architecture Cambridge 1929 pp. 246—251 pl. 16f. and fig. 104 f. 
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obviously comparable in shape with the mundus, seems to have 
been in the nature of a vast imperial 4eréion* ‘built for the glorifica- 
tion of the gens lulia, and...dedicated in particular to Mars and 




































































Fig. 291. 

} In some respects the closest parallel might be found in the Phidippefon at Olympia 
(Paus. 5. 20. f., cp. 3. 17. 4), on which see F. Adler in Olympia ii. 128—133 pls. 79— 
82, E. N. Gardiner Olympia lts History & Remains Oxford 1925 pp. 131—135 figs. 41, 
43—45- 
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Venus, the most prominent among the ancestral deities of that 
family’ So much, indeed, is clear from Dion Cassius’ account?: 


‘Also he (sc. Agrippa*) completed the building called the Pantheon. It has 
this name, perhaps because it received among the images which decorated it the 
statues of many gods, including Mars and Venus; but my own opinion of the name 
is that, because of its vaulted roof, it resembles the heavens. Agrippa, for his 
part, wished to place a statue of Augustus there also and to bestow upon him 
the honour of having the structure named after him; but when the emperor 
would not accept either honour, he placed in the temple itself a statue of the 
former Caesar and in the ante-room statues of Augustus and himself.’ 















































Fig. 292. 


1S. B. Platner-—-T. Ashby 4 Zofographical Dictionary of Anctent Rome Oxford 1929 
p. 382. 

2 Dion Cass. 53. 27 7b Te Ildv@etov dvouacpudvoy ékeréhere: mpocayopeverat 5¢ obrw 
raya pev ore woAAGY Geéy elxdvas év Trois dydApact, TH TE TOD “Apews Kal Tw THs ’Adpodirys, 
PaBPer, ws 5¢ éya voulfw, dirt Oodoadés dv 7G olpavep mpooéorxer. ABovdHOn yer odv 6 ’Ayplar- 
mwas Kal Tov Ad-youorov évraida, idpicat, Thy Te Tob Epyou érikAnow air@ dobvat: wh detauévou 
&e atrod undérepov exe? pev rob mporépov Kalcapos, év 5€ ry mpovdw rod re Avyovcrou Kal 
éaurod dvépidvras Eoryce trans. E. Cary. : 

3 Opinions differ as to the character and general aspect of Agrippa’s Pantheon. 

In 1892 the architect G. Chedanne, from careful examination of the consoles etc. in the 
existing portico, concluded that Agrippa’s building was a decastyle, peripteral hall, 
originally facing south and covering the whole space now occupied by the Piazza del 
fanteon (H. Jordan—C. Hiilsen Zofographte der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 
i. 3. 589). Further, by means of brick-stamps taken from many parts of the extant 
rotunda, he showed that this was constructed by Hadrian in 120—124 A.D. (2d. p. 587 n. 81). 

Subsequent investigations have been held to establish the following points: ‘(1) that 
the temple built by Agrippa consisted of an oblong cella with a portico of ten columns 
facing the south; (2) that in front of this temple, viz., on the south side, was an immense 
circular piazza, of which a portion of the enclosing wall concentric with and contiguous to 
the rotunda has been found ; (3) that this circular piazza was uncovered, as its pavement, 
found 8 feet below the floor of the Pantheon, sloped downwards from the centre to the 
circumference? (#It is probable that this piazza was surrounded with a portico, the founda- 
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The resemblance of the whole edifice (fig. 291)! to the sky would be 
enhanced by its ceiling coffered with bronze flowers? or stars 
(fig. 292)® and perhaps also by its seven niches tenanted—if 
Mommsen’s conjecture is sound*—by the seven gods of the week 


tion walls of which were uprooted when the rotunda was built); (4) that the rotunda was 
built on the site of the circular piazza, some 7 or 8 feet above the pavement of the same; 
and (5) that at a subsequent period Agrippa’s temple and its portico were taken down and 
rebuilt at a higher level, to form the portico of the existing Pantheon facing north. In 
rebuilding the portico it was made octostyle instead of decastyle, the eight columns of the 
frout resting on what must have been the rear wall of Agrippa’s cella. The entablature, 
with the inscription on the frieze, and the pediment also belonged to Agrippa’s temple’ 
(W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers Zhe Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by T. Ashby 
London 1927 p. 79 f.). 

Recently, however, the pendulum has swung back. G. Cozzo /ugegneria romana Roma 
1928 pp. 255—297 (‘La costruzione del Pantheon’) with pls. 96—117 figs. 185214 argues 
that the Pantheon of to-day is essentially the structure raised by Agrippa in 27 8.c.; that 
its original entrance was on the south through a great outer hall; that later this hall 
became part of the Thermae, the rotunda-entrance being then transferred to the north; 
and lastly that the solid projection and porch of the Pantheon were added, perhaps in the 
time of Septimius Severus, on the site of a quite separate pre-Agrippan building. 

D.S. Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 248 
@ propos of Cozzo’s view concludes: ‘This bold theory, which is supported by many 
arguments of detail, could perhaps be adapted to fit a Hadrianic date for the rotunda, but, 
even so, it seems very unlikely that it will win general acceptance.’ /d. in the Class. Rev. 
1934 xlviii. 229 demurs also to F. Granger’s contention, ‘most fully explained in 
J. &. 1. B. A. 26 November 1932,...that the Pantheon is a huge sundial, designed to 
show the summer solstice by the passing of the sun’s rays through the centre of the 
imaginary sphere of which the dome forms the upper half.’ 

An item of evidence hitherto, I think, unnoticed may be found in the fresco-work 
illustrated above (fig. 292). Wall-decoration of the ‘Third Pompeian Style’ (c. 25 B.c.— 
¢. §0 A.D.) might well be inspired by Agrippa’s Pantheon, a recent architectural triumph 
just finished in 258.c. No doubt, the gwasz-architecture of the ‘Third Style’ was often 
fantastic and unreal. Still, the occurrence of this novel and striking motif demands some 
explanation. It is fittingly explained, if we admit that Agrippa’s building was a domed 
structure like its Hadrianic successor. 

1. E. Isabelle Zes Eatfices Circulaires et les Démes Paris 1855 p. 53 f. pl. 18 (=my 
fig. 291), D. S. Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 
1929 pl. 17. 

2 W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers Zhe Architecture of Ancient Rome rev. by T. Ashby 
London 1927 p. 81: ‘The coffers of the vault were all gilded with bronze flowers in the 
centre, and M. Chedanne found the bronze bolts in the vault.’ 

3 A. Mau Geschichte der decorativen Wandmaterei in Pompe? Berlin 1882 p. 414 pls. 13 
and 14 (=my fig. 292: scale $) from the right side-wall of the fad/znum in‘the house of the 
banker L. Caecilius Iucundus (v. 1. 26), id. Fiihrer durch Pompeji® bearbeitet von A. Ippel 
Leipzig 1928 p. 54 ff. fig. 19. The design shows a spacious dome as seen from below. 
Seven concentric rows of /acuzaria in diminishing perspective lead the eye up towards the 
zenith of a cupola crowded with whitish stars on an imbricated ground of dull blue and 
purple. The whole rests on a widely spaced Ionic colonnade, and is cleverly illuminated 
by slanting shafts of sunlight. The Ionic columns, the concentric /acuzaria, the stars, and 
the imbricated cupola are all suggestive of the Pantheon. 

4H. Jordan—C. Hitlsen 7opographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3- 
581 n. 6r: ‘Mommsens Vermuthung, in den sieben Nischen hitten die sieben Planeten- 
gotter gestanden, hat, wenn man an das jetzige Pantheon denkt, viel Bestechendes, 
begegnet aber Schwierigkeiten fiir das urspriingliche,’ S. B. Platner—-T. Ashby 4 Zapo- 
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Saturnus, Sol, Luna, Mars, Mercurius, Iupiter, Venus?. Now at the 
very summit of this great rotunda, at a height of 43'20™ (144 ft.) 
above the coloured pavement, was a circular opening some 9™ 
(29 ft.) across, surrounded by an ornamental cornice of bronze. 
Through that opening rain fell, and still falls, unheeded. Is it 
fanciful to suggest? that such an arrangement of the louver® points 
to, or at least accords with, a long-standing belief that rain 
habitually fell through a hole in the sky? 


iv. The holed vessel elsewhere. 


An analogous Semitic conception, the ‘windows of heaven’ 
(*rubboth hashshamayim), has been mentioned ina foot-note4, but is 
deserving of fuller treatment®, The Hebrew phrase is rendered by 
some the ‘lattices of heaven®” and the late Dr A. Wright reminds 
us ‘that in Egypt and Libya the open windows of the harem are 
regularly fitted with lattice work containing minute perforations?’ 
The transition in meaning from a window to a sieve® was therefore 
not difficult. Hence we may explain the vulgate version of an 
obscure passage in the Old Testament: ‘He made darkness a hiding- 
place round about him, sending waters from the clouds of the skies 
as through a sieve®’ Hence too Theodoret in s. v A.D. could 
describe God as ‘raining from the clouds...and separating the drops 
and letting them fall now in fine rain, now in copious streams, and 
parting as it were with a sieve the offspring of the clouds®’ The 


graphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 382 f.: ‘Mommsen’s conjecture that 
the seven niches were occupied by the seven planetary deities is attractive, and Hiilsen is 
now in favour of it.’ 

1 Supra ii. 69 f. 2 Supra p. 353 0. I. 

3 I have already touched upon ceilings made to represent the sky in the case of 
Babylonian palaces (supra i. 262 ff.), Egyptian tombs (supra i. 752 n. 1), Mycenaean thdlod 
(supra ii. 1150, iii. 364, t2fra 458), Greek temples (supra i. 751, 752 n.1) and porticos (supra 
i. 752n. 0), Romanarches (szgra ii. 354 ff, 359 ff.), temples, and palaces (suprai. 751 n. 8). 
The subject could readily be expanded into a monograph (R. Eisler Weltenmantel und 
Himmelszelt Miinchen 1910 has shown the way and collected much relevant material) ; for 
such treatment, losing its significance, passed into the repertory of renaissance and modern 
decorative art. To give but a single instance, the hall of Queens’ College, Cambridge, has 
a timbered roof painted blue and spangled with stars of lead-gilt round its central louver. 

4 Supra p. 353 n. I. 

5 See S. R. Driver on Gen. 1. 6. The views of the early church fathers are collected 
by J. A. Letronne ‘Des opinions cosmographiques des péres de 1’église, rapprochées des 
doctrines philosophiques de la Gréce’ in the Revue des deux mondes 1834 i. 616 €. 

6 So Prof. A. S. Peake on Is. 24. 18. 

? A. Wright in the Class, Rev. 1901 xv. 2358. ; § Supra p. 335 ff. 

5 2 Sam. 22. 12 (=Ps. 18. 11) posuit tenebras in circuitu suo latibulum, cribrans aquas 
de nubibus caelorum.. 

10 Theodoret. de providentia 1. 34 (Ixxxiii. 572 Migne) twv éx vepdv...xal ras Yexddas 
diaxplywr kal viv ev cutxpas dquels viv 6¢ weyddras Kal Kpouvnddy pepouévas nal oldy rin 
xooklyy dtapay Trav veda ras ddivas. 
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alleged examples of rain-charms in Scripture? do not, however, 
illustrate the actual usage of a holed.vessel or sieve, 

A remarkable instance of rain-making through a celestial sieve 
is recorded by Major S. C. Macpherson in his account of the 
Khonds’ religion. A great Janni with two smaller priests and some 
of the principal elders address the following prayer to the rain-god 
Pidzu Pennu: 


‘Oh, give us abundant rain, enough to melt the hill-tops. Go and fetch water 
for us, if need be, by force or fraud, from the stores of your friends the gods of 
rain. Bring it in brass vessels, and in hollow gourds, and resting on the sky 
above our land, pour the water down on it through your sieve until the sambur, 
unable to live in the forests, shall seek shelter in our houses, and till the soil of 
the mountains shall be washed into our valleys®’ Etc. 


In the Finnish Kelevala Louhi, the lady of the north country 
Pohjola, prays thus: 


Maiden of the Clouds, Mist-Maiden, 
Scatter from thy sieve the cloudlets, 

And the mists around thee scatter, 

Send the thick clouds down from heaven, 
Sink thou from the air of vapour, 

O’er the broad lake’s shining surface, 
Out upon the open water, 

On the head of VainamGinen, 

Falling on Uvantolainen!. 


Over a great part of Germany we find the recognition of a 
supernatural and commonly beneficent being called Frau Holda 
(Hulda, Holle, Hulle, Holl, etc.®). She is a sky-power of some sort? ; 


1D. B. Stade Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments Tubingen 1905 i. 190. 

2 A. Marmorstein ‘Das Sieb im Volksglauben’ in the Archiv 7. Rel. 1916—~1919 xix. 
235—~238 shows that the sieve plays a considerable part in Rabbinic literature and popular 
Jewish custom. 

3 W. Macpherson Memorials of Service in India. From the correspondence of the 
late Major Samuel Charters Macpherson, C.B. London 1865 p. 355 ff., E. O. James in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 5643. 

4 Kalevala trans. W. F. Kirby 42. 338 ff. According to the Hon. J. Abercromby Ze 
Pre- and Proto-historic Finns London 1898 i. 306 f. (cp. ii. 341f.), ‘The daughter of 
nature (Zwonto), Udutar, and the sharp maiden Terhetar sifted mist in a sieve at the end 
of a misty promontory, thereby giving origin to fevers and pleurisy.’ 

In Languedoc it is said that the Drac or water-spirit has hands pierced like a sieve 
(F. Liebrecht Des Gervasius von Tilbury Otia Imperiaha Hannover 1856 p. 135 n. cited 
by F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 7 n. 1). 

5 J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 265—272 
(‘ Holdé is the kind, benignant, merciful goddess or lady, from hold (propitius)’...‘by the 
side of our dame Holde there are also olden, z.e., friendly spirits, a silent subterranean 
people, of whom dame Holde, so to speak, is the princess’), 1888 iv. 1367 f., E. H. Meyer 
Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 pp. 272 ff. (‘Der Mythus der deutschen Wolken- 
gottin’...‘ rau Holda, Holle, Hulle, Wolle, Wuile, Holke? von hold, g. hulps freundlich, 
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for, when it snows, she is making her bed and the feathers fly. She 


geneigt oder an. huldr verborgen, wofiir die jedenfalls wesensverwante dan. norweg. 
Hulla, Huldra, Huldre spricht’..,.“Wahrscheinlich gehért auch die engl. Madame Gould 
hieher, eine weisse Frau, die auf einem Pfluge sitzt und ihr Haar kammt (§ 366. [W.] 
Henderson Notes [on the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England and the Borders 
London 1879 p.] 330 [ff-])’), 282 ff. (‘Der Friihlingsmythus von der Erlésung der weissen 
Frau’), E. Mogk in the Grundriss der germanischen Phtlologie* Herausgegeben von 
H. Paul Strassburg goo iii. 278 f. (‘Deutscher Volksglaube des spaten Mittelalters und 
der Gegenwart weiss von einer Frau Holda oder Holle und Perchta zu erzahlen, die mit 
ihren Scharen durch die Liifte fahren, besonders zur Zeit des grossen winterlichen Seelen- 
festes sich den Menschen zeigen und sie bald belohnen, bald bestrafen’..,.‘ Nun findet sich 
fiir die seelischen Wesen neben xold schon friihzeitig der Name holden. Die Wasser- 
geister erscheinen als Wazzerholde, Brunnenholde ([J. Grimm Zestonic Mythology trans. 
J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 268 with n. 3]), als HoMen erscheinen die Zwerge 
([A.] Kuhn Sagen[, Gebrauche und Mérchen aus| Westfal{en Leipzig 1859} 1, 193f, 
200 u. ft.), iiberhaupt die Seelen Verstorbener (ebd. 11. 124)’....‘Uberall sehen wir auf 
germanischem Gebiete den engsten Zusammenhang zwischen den Holden und den Seelen 
der Verstorbenen, und wir brauchen deshalb das Zo/dam des Correctors des Burchard von 
Worms nicht in w#holdam ([F. Kauffmann ‘Dea HluSana’ in Bettrige sur Geschichte der 
deutschen Sprache und Literatur 1894 xviii. 150]) zu andern, wo es von der Schar der 
nachtfahrenden Damonen heisst “‘guam vulgaris stultitia holdam vocant [leg. vocat],”’ 
Dies holda gehort aber etymologisch zu ahd. he/an “‘ verbergen” und berithrt sich so mit 
an. hel, unserem //dl/e. Demnach sind die Holden von Haus die Unterirdischen, die 
nach dein Tode noch ihr Wesen treiben. Wie das sprachliche Verhaltnis dieser zu den 
Unholden gewesen ist, diinkt mich noch nicht geniigend aufgeklart. Aus dieser Schar 
der Holden ist nun in spater, vielleicht erst in christlicher Zeit und z, T. unter dem 
Einflusse fremden Volksglaubens eine Fiihrerin entstanden, der die Volksphantasie das 
nomen proprium aus dem Kollektivbegriff geschaffen, die aber im Laufe der Zeit die von 
ihr gefiihrten Wesen zuriickgedrangt hat. Das ist die “raw Holle oder Holda unserer 
Marchen und Sagen’), z@. in Hoops Reallex. ii. 5561. s.v.‘ Holden; Frau Holda, Holle,’ 
R. M. Meyer Aligermanische Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1910 p. 114 (frau Holle as ‘eine 
Kollektivierung’ of the Ho/den, originally ‘freigewordene Seelen Verstorbener’), P. A. 
Munch Norse Mythology rev. M. Olsen, trans. S. B. Hustvedt New York 1926 p. 310 
(‘The name of the Huldre or Hill-Lady, huddr, probably comes from at hyffa, “to hide,” 
**to cover.” The Germans are conversant with a somewhat similar being, Holle, Frau Holle, 
Mutter Holle or Holde, whose name appears at an early period to have been associated 
with the adjective Zo/d, Old Norse holl/r, “kind,” ‘‘amiable,” “friendly”....Our Huldre, 
on the contrary, bears a name which linguistically has always been kept distinct from the 
adjective holly’). 

6 See, however, A. H. Krappe Ztudes de mythologie et de folklore germaniques Paris 
1928 p. lor ff., 7d@. The Science of Folk-Lore London 1930 p. go (‘Dame Holle is an old 
chthonic divinity, the Teutonic parallel of the Greek Persephone and the Roman Bona 
Dea and at the same time a divinity of the fertility of the soil. Wherever her procession 
passes the fields will produce twice their usual harvest’), za. Mythologie universelle Paris 
1930 pp. 196 (‘Hel, apparentée 2 Holda, est une ancienne déesse de la terre, l’équivalent 
exact de la Perséphone hellénique. Seulement, son aspect purement chthonien et sinistre 
a prévalu sur ses qualités plus aimables. Dans le cas de Holda, d’autre part, les deux 
aspects de son caractére, l’affable et le terrible, se sont maintenus dans la tradition. Ce 
qui est encore plus intéressant, de méme que sainte Agathe vint prendre la place de 
Vancienne Perséphone chez les populations méditerranéennes, sainte Lucie prit celle de 
la Holda germanique’), 252 (‘la Holda germanique (dont le nom est dérivé de l’adjectif 
hold)’). 

1 J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 267 f., where 
parallels are cited to Hdt. 4. 7 and 31. 
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also haunts lakes and fountains, where she may be seen at noon 
as a fair white lady4, In the Harz district it is believed that, between 
eleven and twelve o'clock at night, she carries water in a vessel 
without a bottom, Or again, in the same locality she appears as a 
black woman with two buckets that have no bottom to them’, 

The motif of the holed bucket is worked into the German folk- 
tale of ‘Master Awl’ (Mezster Pfriem)*, This tells how a shoe-maker, 
who grumbled at everything, once dreamt that he was knocking 
loudly at the door of heaven. Saint Peter let him in, provided he 
gave up his grumbling ways and found fault with nothing inside. 


‘So he went in, and walked up and down the wide expanses of heaven. He 
looked around him, to the left and to the right, but sometimes shook his head, or 
muttered something to himself. Then he saw two angels who were carrying away 
a beam. It was the beam which some one had had in his own eye whilst he was 
looking for the splinter in the eye of another. They did not, however, carry the 
beam lengthways, but obliquely. “Did any one ever see such a piece of stupidity ?” 
thought Master Pfriem; but he said nothing, and seemed satisfied with it. “It 
comes to the same thing after all, whichever way they carry the beam, straight 
or crooked, if they only get along with it, and truly I do not see them knock 
against anything.” Soon after this he saw two angels who were drawing water 
out of a well into a bucket, but at the same time he observed that the bucket 
was full of holes, and that the water was running out of it on every side. They 
were watering the earth with rain. “Hang it®,” he exclaimed ; but happily recol- 
lected himself, and thought, “Perhaps it is only a pastime. If it is an amuse- 
ment, then it seems they can do useless things of this kind even here in heaven, 
where people, as I have already noticed, do nothing but idle about.” He went 
farther and saw a cart which had stuck fast in a deep hole. “It’s no wonder,” 
said he to the man who stood by it; “who would load so unreasonably? what 
have you there?” “Good wishes,” replied the man. “I could not go along the 
right way with it, but still I have pushed it safely up here, and they won't leave 
me sticking here.” In fact an angel did come and harnessed two horses to it. 
“That’s quite right,” thought Pfriem, “but two horses won’t get that cart out, it 
must at least have four to it.” Another angel came and brought two more horses ; 
she [Zeg. he] did not, however, harness them in front of it, but behind. That was 
too much for Master Pfriem, “Clumsy creature,” he burst out with, “what are 
you doing there? Has any one ever since the world began seen a cart drawn in 
that way? But you, in your conceited arrogance, think.that you know everything 
best.” He was going to say more, but one of the inhabitants of heaven seized 


1 J. Grimm af. cit. i. 268. 

2-H. Proéhle Harzsagen, gesammelt auf dem Oberharz Leipzig 1854 p. 155 quoted PF 
A. Kuhn Sagen, Gebriiuche und Marchen aus Westfalen Leipzig 1859 i. 203. 

3-H. Prohle of. cit. p. 135 quoted by A. Kuhn of. cét. i. 203. 

+ Kinder und Hausmérchen gesammelt durch die Briider Grimm. Grosse Ausgabe® 
Géttingen 1850 ii. 414 ff. no. 178 (‘Meister Pfriem’), Grimm’s Household Ta/es trans. 
M. Hunt London igor ii. 279 ff. no, 178 (‘Master Pfriem’) with the note ad Joc. (26. 


p. 457f,). 
5 ‘Alle Hagel!’ plaizte er heraus. 
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him. by the throat and pushed him forth with irresistible strength. Beneath the 
gateway Master Pfriem turned his head round to take one more look at the cart, 
and saw that it was being raised into the air by four winged horses. At this 
moment Master Pfriem awoke.’ 

J. Bolte and G. Polivka! in a thorough-going commentary on 
this tale regard it as composed of two distinct elements—an early 
legend involving symbols of fruitless labour, and a popular story 
about an impudent fellow who pushed his way into heaven. They 
trace the former element back to a date ¢. 800 A.D., when it is found 
in a Greek legend of Saint Arsenios the Great?, ex-tutor of Arcadius 
and Honorius (¢. 334—449 A.D.). This anchorite saw in a vision 
three successive symbols of human vanity—(1) an Ethiopian trying 
to lift a pile of wood, but adding logs to his burden instead of sub- 
tracting them from it; (2) a man baling water out of a pit into a 
cistern, which had holes in it; and (3) two men on horseback 
carrying a pole between them, but endeavouring to enter the door 
of a sanctuary side by side, because neither of them was willing to 


let the other enter first. 
Such symbols for labour lost may occur singly and give rise to 
proverbial phrases. Thus the Germans say: 


Wasser in ein licheriges Fass schipfen®. 
Wasser in ein sybeckin schopffen*, 
Wasser schipfen mit einem Siebe®, 


Often the emptying of a lake or pool with a sieve is an im- 
possible task laid upon a human by a superhuman being. Ina folk- 
tale from Haute-Bretagne Blue Beard bids a man, who enters his 
service, drain a pond with a sieve®, In another from central Germany 


1 J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen su den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider 
Grimm Leipzig 1918 iii. 297—305, especially p. 302 f. 

2 Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Julius iv. 626 E—F (‘Vita S. Arsenii anachoretz’ 
3- 19) KaOnuévou obv adroo eis rd KedAlov FAVE pwvh Aéyousa adry: ‘Acipo, delgw oo Ta 
epya Trav avOpdrwv.’ xai dvacras c&fdOev, kal dwiveyxer adrov els rorov Twa Kal Mecev 
ait® Al@lowa xérrovra tba xal rowodrra puwpriov (leg. popriov) pwéya, éwelpate dé Baordcar 
airs kal odx Aduvaro, Kal dvrl rod dpas & adroi dwedOav mad exorre tida Kal mpocerlOy 
TO pwpriy (leg. popriy). xal mpoBds drAlyov eeakev alre twa torduevov éwt axkov cal 
avrdobvra Bdwp éf abtod xal weraBddAdovra els Setapevyy rerpurnpéryy Kai 7d adTd Udwp 
éxxéovoarv. kat wddw dréyer abr  ‘Aetpo, Seléw cor.’ Kal Oewpel iepdy nal S00 dvdpas 
KaOnpévous trros kai Baordfovras tidov waylas eva Kara Tod évbs. FOedov dé did rijs 
mtAns To0 lepod elaehOciv kal odk HdivavTo Sta TO elvar rd Edov adT&v wrdyroy- odK 
éramelywoe 6é avrdv (leg. 3” davrdv) 6 ets drtow (leg. els daiow) rod Addov evéyxas 7d Eddov 
ém’ ebOelas kal did TroGro gueway tkw rijs widns. éwlOero ofv 6 Apodvos ri 7 Tatra; Kal 
€ppeOn abr@ K.T.A. 

3K. F. W. Wander Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon Leipzig 1876 iv. 1833 no. 794. 

* Td. ib. no. 795. 5 Id. ib. no. 799. 

8 P, Sébillot in the Revue des traditions populaires 1894 ix. 168, 2d. Le Folk-lore de 
France Paris 1905 ii. 460. 
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the ghost of a dead woman is put under a ban to empty a pool with 
the same utensil4, In an English tale a girl is ordered by her step- 
mother to fill a sieve at the Well of the World’s End, and succeeds 
in so doing thanks to the advice of a friendly frog: 


‘Stop it with moss and daub it with clay, 
And then it will carry the water away?.’ 


The performance of manifest impossibilities? was throughout the 
middle ages held to be a signal proof of divine favour or at least of 
superhuman powers. As late as 1209 A.D. the Poles were confident 
of victory because a certain sorceress (Pythonissa) marched .at the 
head of Duke Wlodislaus’ army bearing water in a sieve’. 

In general it may be maintained that the frequent connexion of 
witches with sieves® depends on the belief that witches are rain- 
makers, and that rain can be made by pouring water through a 
sieve. It is not, however, easy to cite unequivocal evidence of a sieve 


1 E, Sommer Sagen, Marchen und Gebriuche aus Sachsen und Thiiringen Halle 1846 
Sagen no. ro quoted by A. Kuhn Sagen, Gebrauche und Marchen aus Westfalen Leipzig 
1859 i. 204. 

2 J. Jacobs Znglish Fairy Tales? London 1898 p. 215 ff. (‘The Well of the World’s 
End’) with note on p. 260 (‘ The sieve-bucket task is widespread from the Danaids of the 
Greeks to the leverets of Uncle Remus, who, curiously enough, use the same rhyme: ‘Fill 
it wid moss en dob it wid clay.” ’). 3 Cp. supra p. 428. 

*C. G. Hoffmann Scriptores rerum Lusaticarum Antigui & recentiores Chronica 
Montts Sereni Lipsie & Budisse 1719 iv. 62 Anno MCCIX Conradus orientalis Marchio 
Zuébus castrum soceri sui Wlodislat Ducis Poloniz, propter multas quas ab eo patiebatur 
injurias, obsedit. W/Jodislaus vero obsidionem vi solvere volens collecto exercitu copioso, 
Marchioni mandavit, se ei altera die congressurum. Vespere autem diei precedentis 
Oderam fluvium cum suis omnibus transgressus, improvisus supervenire hostibus moliebatur. 
Unus vero eorum, qui Sand dicuntur, vehementer ei ccepit obsistere, monens ne tempus 
pugne statutum preveniret, quia hoc factum nullius rectius, quam infidelitatis posset 
nomine appellari. Quem cum Dux timiditatis argueret, & fidelitatis, qua ei teneretur, 
commoneret, respondit: ego guidem ad pugnam pergo, sed scio me patriam meam de caetero 
non visurum. Habebat autem (sc. Wlodislaus) Ducem belli Pythonissam quandam, que 
de flumine cribro haustam nec defluentem, ut ferebatur, ducens aquam, exercitum prz- 
cedebat, & hoc signo eis victoriam promittebat. Nec latuit Marchionem adventus eorum, 
sed mature suis armatis & ordinatis occurrens, forti congressu omnes in fugam vertit, 
Pythonissa primitus interfecta. Ille etiam Supanus viriliter pugnans cum multis aliis 
interfectus est. J. Grimm 7Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 iii. 
rir f. 

Cp. J. Michelet Origines de droit frangats cherchées dans les symboles et formules du 
droit universel Paris 1837 p. 350 ‘Les Indiens croient qu’une vierge peut serrer l’eau en 
pelote, ou la porter dans un tamis.’ 

5 A. Kuhn—W. Schwartz Norddeutsche Sagen, Marchen und Gebriuche Leipzig 1848 
p- 262 f. no. 293 with n. on p. sor, A. Kuhn Sagen, Gebraiuche und Marchen aus 
Westfalen Leipzig 1859 i. 18 no. 22, F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie 
Berlin 1860 p. 7 n. 1, E. H. Meyer Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 pp. 78; go, 123; 
135, 175- 

On sieve-superstitions in general see supra p. 336 n. 5 and G. F. Abbott Macedonian 
Folklore Cambridge 1903 pp. 96, for, 219 n. 2. : 
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being actually used in a rain-charm within the confines of Europe. 
Perhaps the clearest case is one quoted by Sir James Frazer?: 

‘In 1868 the prospect of a bad harvest, caused by a prolonged drought, 
induced the inhabitants of a village in the Tarashchansk district to dig up the 
body of a Raskolnik, or Dissenter, who had died in the preceding December. 
Some of the party beat the corpse, or what was left of it, about the head, 
exclaiming, “Give us rain!” while others poured water on it through a sieve.’ 

The last stage in the history of such a conception is reached, 
when it ceases to be serious and becomes merely jocular. Verbally 
there is not much to choose between the threat of the witch in 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth— 
But in a sieve [ll thither sail?— 
and the performance of Edward Lear’s Jumblies— 
They went to sea in a Sieve, they did, 
In a Sieve they went to sea’, 
Yet the two are poles asunder. Three centuries have intervened 
and brought with them the momentous change from belief to 


disbelief. 
(e) Rain as the seed of Zeus. 


i. Zeus identified with rain. 


That rain was regarded by the Greeks as the water of Zeus, we 
have already seen* It may next be shown that Zeus himself was 
thought to descend in the falling shower and thereby to fertilise 


Mother Earth. 
Euripides speaks of rain as ‘Zeus-drops’ in the opening lines of 
the Helene: 
See the fair virgin streams of Neilos, vho— 
Instead of Zeus-drops—waters all the plain 
Of Egypt, fed by the white melting snow®. 


Similarly Greek magical papyri found in Egypt refer to rain more 
than once as ‘Zeus-water®.’ These curious adjectival phrases are 


1 Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art i. 284. 

2 Shakespeare Macbeth 1. 3. 9. 

3 E. Lear Nonsense Songs and Stories’ London and New York 1889 p. 25. 

4 Supra p. 3336. 

> Eur. Hed. 1 &. (cp. Aristoph. zhesm. 855 ff. and Aristeid. or. 48. 334 (ii. 442 Dindorf)) 
NetAou pév alde xaddemdpOevor poal, | ds dvri Alas paxddos Alyumrou médov | Neuxhs raxeions 
xtdvos bypalver yas. See further supra p. 348 f. 

§ Supra p. 322.0. The Paris papyrus appears to date from s. iv A.D. (F. G. Kenyon 
The Palaeography of Greek Papyri Oxford 1899 p. 115 f., K. Preisendanz Papyrz Graecae 
magicae Leipzig—Berlin 1928 i. 64). On Zivtov bdwp consult also R. Wiinsch in the Archiv 
f. Rel. 1913 xvi. 634, S. Eitrem Offerritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rémer 
(Videnshapsselskapets Skrifter. U1. Hist.-Filos, Klasse 1904 No. i) Kristiania 1915 p. 106 
n. 3, T. Hopfner Griechisch-dgyptischer Ofenbarungssauber. Seine Methoden Leipzig 1924 
p. 117 ff. 
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noteworthy, because they seem to imply that Zeus was in a very 
special sense connected with, perhaps even identified with, the rain 
that fell from the sky. 

Direct identification of Zeus with the rain is, however, a product 
of philosophizing thought, and is not expressed in literature till 
Roman times. Thus Varro writes: ‘These same deities, sky and 
earth, are Iupiter and Iuno; for, as Ennius puts it,— 


There is the lupiter for me: the Greeks 

So name the air. He’s wind and cloud, then rain, 
From rain turns cold, then once again thin air. 
Yes, the same things are Iupiter just because 

He helps both mortal crowds and all the beasts!’ 


Again, Arnobius makes a hypothetical opponent explain away the 
pagan belief in a union between [upiter and Ceres by saying that 
‘Tupiter’ really means the rain and ‘Ceres’ the earth—an easy method 
of allegorical interpretation, which he goes on to apply to other 
cases also. 


iis Zeus descends in rain to fertilise the earth. 


More genuinely Greek is the conception of rain that occurs in a 
beautiful passage of Virgil’s Georgics. The poet is describing the 
spring-time: 

Spring helps the leafy grove ; spring helps the wood ; 
Spring makes Earth swell and crave the seeds of birth. 
Then the omnipotent sire, the Burning Sky, 

Into the bosom of his joyous wife 

With fruitful rain comes down, and mightily 

Himself commingled with her mighty body 

Nurtures all life that thence originates%, 

1 Ennius frag. 507 Bahrens ap. Varr. de ding. Lat. 5. 65 idem hi dei Caelum et Terra 
Iupiter et Iuno, quod ut ait Ennius: ‘istic est is Iupiter quem dico, quem Graeci vocant | 
aerem, qui ventus est et nubes, imber postea, | atque ex imbre frigus, ventus post fit, aer 
(Bahrens cj. tents post fit aer) denuo. | haec (L. Spengel cj. Aaece) propter Iupiter sunt 
ista quae dico tibi, | qua mortalis atque urbes (Bahrens cj. aegue turbas) beluasque omnis 
iuvat.’ The &ymon ‘Iupiter...qua...iuvat’ is untranslatable. 

2 Amob, adv. nat. 5. 32 itaque qui dicit: cum sua concubuit Iuppiter matre, non 
incestas significat aut propudiosas Veneris complexiones, sed Iovem pro pluvia, pro 
tellure Cererem nominat. et qui rursus perhibet lascivias eum exercuisse cum filia, nihil 
de foedis voluptatibus loquitur, sed pro imbris nomine ponit Iovem, in filiae significatione 
sementem. 

3 Verg. georg. 2. 323 ff. With 325 f. tum pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aether | 
coniugis in gremium laetae descendit cp. ec/. 7. 60 Iupiter et laeto descendet plurimus 
imbri. Similarly pervig. Ven. 59 ff. cras erit quom primus Aether copulavit nuptias | vel 
pater totum cteavit vernis annum nubibus: | in sinum maritus imber (2d. 4) fluxit almae 
coniugis, | unde fetus mixtus omnis aleret magno corpore—a passage containing obvious 
echoes of Virgil. 
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Virgil’s description, according to J. Conington’, was evidently 
suggested by certain lines of Lucretius: 


Lastly rain perishes 
When downward dropped by the sire, the Burning Sky, 
Into the bosom of mother Earth? 


Lucretius in turn, according to H. A. J. Munro’, may have had 
in view a remarkable fragment from the Danaides of Aischylos, in 
which Aphrodite says: 


The pure Sky yearns to pierce the soil, and Earth 
Yearns likewise for that wedlock. Whereupon 

Rain falls from the bridegroom Sky and wets the Earth ; 
And she brings forth her brood for mortal men— 

Grass for their sheep and grain, Demeter’s gift, 

While trees from that same watery brilliance grow 
Their fruits to fullness. And I help them all*. 


But indeed the thought was a commonplace in classical poetry’. 
Euripides in words often cited by ancient writers expresses it thus: 


Earth yearns for rain, whenever her parched field 
Lacks moisture and a drought destroys the corn. 
The great Sky filled with rain is fain to fall 

Into the Earth through Aphrodite’s might. 

Soon as the two are one, they generate 

And nurture for our sake all things whereby 

The race of mortal man may live and thrive®. 


1 J. Conington on Verg. georg. 2. 325. 

2 Luer. 1. 250 f. postremo pereunt imbres, ubi eos pater Aether | in gremium matris 
Terrai praecipitavit. Cp. the Lucretian colouring of a fine passage in Colum. ae re rust. 
10. 204 ff. maximus ipse deum posito iam fulmine fallax | Acrisioneos veteres imitatur 
amores | inque sinus matris violento depluit imbre. | nec genetrix nati nunc aspematur 
amorem, | sed patitur nexus flammata cupidine tellus. | hinc maria, hine montes, hinc 
totus denique mundus | ver agit: etc. (note 218 rerum causas). 

3H. A. J. Munro on Lucr, 1. 250. 

# Aisch. Danaides frag. 44 Nauck? af. Athen. 600 A—B and Eustath. zz //, p. 978, 
25 ff. éog ev ayvds olpards rpdcae (H. Grotius cj. rpfoat, B. Heath cj. xpioa) xO6va, | 
pws dé yaiay hapBdver ydpou Tuxelv: | 6uBpos 3 ax’ edvarfpos (so A. Nauck for edvdevros 
Athen. edvdovros Eustath.) odpavod weowr | Eevee (so B. Heath for éxuce codd.) yaiav: 
% 62 rlxreras Bporots | hiphwv re Booxas Kal Blov Anpirptov: | dévdpwv dadpa (so J. A. 
Hartung for ay Dpisy ris dpa codd. J. G. J. Hermann cj. devdpdris wpa) 5 éx vorigovros 
ydyous | rédetds ert. rdvd’ éyw wapalrios. 

s Plout. amator. 24 oUrw yap épav du8pou yatay oi rograi héyous: Kal yijs silat: 

6 Eur. frag. 898, 7 ff. Nauck? ag. Athen. 600 A, Stob. el. 1. 9. I p. 111, 17 ff. 
Wachsmuth, Eustath. zz /1. p. 978, 22 ff., alzb. ép@ wév duBpov yat, Grav Enpdv wé5ov| 
dxaprov abxpp voridos évdeds Exn* | pd 8 6 cepvds obpavds rrnpotpevos | SuBpou seceiv els 
yaiav ’"Adpodtrys Bro* | drav 5é cuppexOfrov és rabrdv Sto, | pvovow hyiv (rixrovol jw i.<. 
tixrovow hiv Stob.) xdvra xal rpépovo’ (kal éxrpépouo’ ze. xdxtpépove’ Stob.) dua, | de 
av (80ev cod. P. Stob. d@ev xai cod. F. Stob.) Bpbrecov $9 te kal Oddre yévos. Cp. 
Menand. frag. fab. incert. 440 Meineke af. schol. Hes. theog. 138 épé nev 6uBpwv -yaia. 
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An equally famous passage from the Chrysifpos of the same poet 
expands the idea: , 


Mightiest Earth and Burning Sky of Zeus— 
He was the sire of men and gods alike, 
And she from him received 
The pelting watery drops 
And mortals bare, bare too both blade and beast, 
Wherefore aright we deem her mother of all. 
Yea, and the things that spring 
From Earth to Earth return, 
But such as grow from seed aetherial 
Home again go to the very height of heaven. 
Nothing that lives shall die, 
But, scattered now by this and now by that, 
Put on fresh forms of immortality?. 


Vitruvius informs us that Euripides took these views—views which 
left a lasting trace on the poetic thought of Rome—from the 
philosopher Anaxagoras*, But if so, it is merely one more case of 
Greek philosophy starting from the premises of folk-belief*. And 
that belief I take to have been that the rain falling from the sky 
was in very truth the seed of the sky-god. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is this put more simply than in Proklos’ 
commentary on the Zzmaios of Platon. After remarking that 
Orpheus speaks of the Earth as the first bride and of her union 
with the Sky as the very first marriage’, he proceeds: ‘The ordinances 
of the Athenians were aware of this, when they bade the preliminary 
marriage sacrifice be offered to Sky and Earth. It was with the 
same intent that at the Eleusinian rites they looked up to the Sky 
and shouted Aye, “rain,” then down to the Earth and added £ye, 
“conceive”: they realised, in fact, that all things spring from Sky 
and Earth as from a father and a mother®’ 


+ Eur. Chrysippos frag. 839 Nauck? ap. Sext. adv. mus. 6. 17, Philon. de tncorr. 
mundi 1%, de mundo 11, alth. Tata peylorn xal Ards AlOjp, | 6 pev dvOpmrwv kal Oedv 
yevérap, | % 8 typoBérous (J. Toup cj. vypéBodos) craydvas vorias | rapadetapérn rixrer 
Ovyrovs, | Tixret Bordyny (E. Miiller cj. Bordvay for Bopdy codd.) piAd Te Onpadv: | 8Gev 
ov dbixws | whrnp wdvTwv vevducora: | xwpet 8 dricw | ra yey éx yalas pvr’ eis yaiay,| 
7a 8 dw alfepiov Pracrévra -yovijs | els odpdvioy maddy TAGE wodor | OvycKke 5° obdéy TOY 
yeyropuévev, | diaxpevdpzevov 8 Gro mpds dAov | wopphy érépar dwédertev. This passage was 
translated by Lucr. 2. ggr ff. (cp. 26. 5. 318 ff.) and paraphrased by Pacuv. Chryses frag. 
6 Ribbeck. Szfra i. 26. 

2 Vitr. 8 pracf. 1. See also Aét. 5. 19. 3=H. Diels Doxographi Graect Berolini 1879 
p. 4304 10 ff., 2d. Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 i. 398, 9 ff. 

3 Suprai. 11, 27 ff., 282 n. 7, 310 f., 357 n. 4, ii. 222 n. t, 505 n. 1, 672 n. 1, 805 
n. 6, 1132 n. 3, etc. For a fine expansion of the theme see Prof. F. M. Cornford’s 
stimulating book From Religion to Philosophy London 1912. 

4 Orph. frag. 112 Kern ap. Prokl. ez Plat. Zim. 40 E (iii. 176, 10 ff. Diehl). 

5. Prokl. 2 Plat. Zim. 40 E (iii. 176, 26 ff. Diehl) cited szgra p. 299 n. 2. 
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iii, The myth of Danaé and analogous myths. 


The belief enunciated in the foregoing paragraph explains more 
than one incident belonging to an early stratum of Greek mythology? 

Thus it was as afall of golden rain that Zeus visited Danaé*. Apart 
from a few stray allusions®, the oldest version of her myth is that 
given by Pherekydes of Athens, an ancient logographer who drew 
from epic sources*, His narrative is preserved by the learned scholiast 
on Apollonios Rhodios in the following form®: 


‘Pherekydes in his second book tells how Akrisios married Eurydike, daughter 
of Lakedaimon. They had a child, Danaé. But when her father consulted the 
oracle about male offspring, the god at Pytho replied that a son would be born, 
not to him but to his daughter, and that he himself would be slain by that son. 
Thereupon Akrisios returned to Argos and made an underground chamber of 
bronze in the courtyard of his house*®. Here he brought Danaé with a nurse, 
and kept watch over her lest she should give birth to a son. But Zeus was 
enamoured of the maiden and poured from the roof in the likeness of gold. She 
received it in her bosom; and Zeus manifesting himself had intercourse with 
the maiden’. They had a son, Perseus. Danaé and the nurse reared him 
unbeknown to Akrisios. But when Perseus was three or four years old, Akrisios 
heard the voice of the child at play, and sent his servants to fetch Danaé and 
the nurse. The latter he slew. The former with the child he brought to the 
altar of Zeus AHerkezos, and asked her privily whence came the boy. She said 
“From Zeus.” He did not believe it, but put her and the boy into a chest, shut 
the lid, and cast it into the sea. They drifted to the island of Seriphos, and 
there Diktys the son of Peristhenes when fishing with a net (d¢htyom) drew them 
toland. Then Danaé begged him to open the chest. He did so, and on hearing 
who they were took them to his home and brought them up as his own kith 
and kin.’ 


| Supra p. 364. See now M. P. Nilsson 7he Alycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology 
Cambridge 1932 p. 41 f. 

2 H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 946-949, Gruppe Gr. Ath. Rel. p. 187 
n. 6, J. Escher-Birkli in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2084—2087, Preller—Robert 
Gr. Myth. ii. 229 ff., H. J. Rose 4 Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 pp. 272, 284 
n. 61. 

3 71. 14. 319 f., Hes. sc. Her. 216 ff., Hekat. frag. 358 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 29 Miller) 
= frag. 21 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 13 Jacoby) ap. Herodian. rept wov. Ak. p. g12, 25 f. ef dé 
tis A€yor kal } Aava obtrws efpnrat wap’ “Exaraly, “79 Aavg ployerat Leds,” x.7.r. 

4 Precise date uncertain: see W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 711 n. I. 

5 Pherekyd. frag. 26 (Frag. Aist. Gr. i. 75 Miiller)= frag. 10 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 61 
Jacoby) a. schol. Ap. Rhod.'4. rog1. Cp. Eudok. viol. 40, Favorin. dex. p. 98, 43 ff, 
and the other secondary authorities cited by J. Escher-Biirkli in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. iv. 2085. 

8 6 8 dvaxwphoas els “Apyos Oddapov wot xadxoiv év TH abhy Tis olklas kara yijs, 
évOa x.7.d, 

7 EpacGels 5é Leds ris wasdds ex Tod dpbpou xpvog mapawdhotos fet. 4 Se dwodéxera TY 
xoATwp, Kal expivas abrdv 6 Leds TH wacdt plyvurac. 
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The myth combines the episode of the golden rain with that of 
the floating coffer—a folk-tale motif which we have already had 
occasion to notice1, Both subjects are represented (figs. 293, 294) ona 
red-figured £ratér in the Hermitage®, found at Caere and attributed 
to the ‘Foundry Painter®’ or to the ‘Triptolemos Painter*’ In either 
case the artist must have been at work between 490 and 470 B.c55, 
a period when the relations of Athens to Persia might well quicken 
Athenian interest in the story of Perseus. The obverse shows Danaé 
sitting at the foot-end of a richly decorated couch and looking up 
in amazement as the long brown drops descend upon her. Mirror 
and sékkos hanging on the wall imply that this is her private bower. 

The reverse gives the moment when the carpenter with mallet 
and bow-drill(?)® is putting the last touches to the chest, and 


In Soph. frag. incert. 1026 Nauck?, 1127 Jebb af. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 14 p- 401, 
10 ff. Stahlin (quoted by Euseb. praep. ev. 13. 13. 38) Zeus as consort of Danaé is 
xpvodpopgos, Was it a confused subconscious reminiscence (see the Class. Rev. 1902 xvi. 
258 ff.) of this epithet that led Lyk. 4/. 838 to call Perseus rév ypvodmarpov poppvov? 

1 Supraii.671n. 4. See also A. Taylor ‘Aussetzung im Boot’ in the Handwirterbuch 
des deutschen Marchens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1933 i. 155 f. 

2 Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 281 f. no. 1723. To the bibliography given 
supra ii. 1155 n. 9 no. (1) add J. E. Harrison & D. S. MacColl Greek Vase Paintings 
London 1894 p. 25 {Brygos) pl. 34, 1 and 2, P. Perdrizet in Daremberg—Saglio Dect. 
Ant. iii. 706 fig. 4229. My figs. 293 and 294 are reproduced from E. Gerhard Danae ein 
griechisches Vasenbild (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin xiv) Berlin 1854 pp. 1—10 with 
col. pl. But note the express statement of Stephani of. cz. ii. 282 ‘Von der angeblich 
vorhandenen Namensbeischrift des Akrisios ist auch nicht die leiseste Spur zu bemerken’. 

8 Pp. Hartwig Die griechischen Meisterschalen der Bliithezeit des strengen rothfigurigen 
Stiles Stuttgart—Berlin 1893 p. 395 f. (‘Der Meister mit dem Liebling Diogenes’), J. D. 
Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 94. So 
also Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 458 f. no. 17 and R. Zahn in Furtwangler—Reichhold— 
Hauser Gr. Vasenmalere? ii. 271 n. 1. 

4 J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfiigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 152 f. no. 
14, p. 186, 

5 M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 192. 

® Opinions differ as to what the carpenter is doing. G. P. Campana in the Bui?. d. 
Znst. 1845 p. 216: ‘& intento alla sua opera adoperandosi col trapano a formare un foro 
nella cassa all’ oggetto di chiuderla e di connetterla col coperchio, il quale scorgesi ancora 
semiaperto e prossimo a calare.’ R. Rochette Chotx de peintures de Pompéi Paris 1853 
P- 192 (the vase is described p. 18g ff. and the reverse figured pp. 181, 225): ‘qui, penché 
en avant sur le coffre, est tout occupé @ y pratiquer, 4 l’aide de la tariére ou du foret 
qu’il fait mouvoir de ses deux mains, un trou propre 4 y ajuster Je couvercle.’ Gerhard 
op. cit. p. 2: ‘beschaftigt, mit beiden ausgestreckten Handen, deren eine einen Stab halt, 
etwa ein durch senkrechte Unterlage getragenes Schloss einzupassen.’ Welcker 4/. 
Denkm. v. 280: ‘Er setzt mit der Linken einen langlich viereckten Stépsel mit einem 
schmileren Ende auf den Kasten und halt daran mit der rechten, wie anpassend, einen 
unten und oben eigen zugeschnittnen Stab, fast von der ganzen Linge der Breite des 
Kastens, etwas schrag tiber diesen hin. Es muss diess, obgleich der Mechanismus selbst 
unbekannt ist, eine Art festen Verschlusses bedeuten,’ etc. with n. 7 ‘Bohren eines Lochs 
...scheint nicht ausgedrtickt zu seyn: auch ist der Deckel, in welchen es gebohrt werden 
miusste, aufgesperrt. Dieser Nebenumstand ist véllig unklar.’ Stephani of. cit. ii. 282: 
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Akrisios bids him close the lid upon the protesting mother and 
her unheeding child?, The starry decoration of the chest was perhaps 
traditional, for it occurs with equal insistence on other representations 
of the same scene (pl. xxxviii, figs. 2951, 2967). Indeed, it is tempting 
to conjecture that the star-spangled coffer was, by those who first 
designed it, felt to be the equivalent of a gilded coffin’, fitting 
sequel of the star-spangled vault in which Akrisios had confined 
his daughter. 

A red-figured oznochée in the Louvre again has Danaé sitting 
alone and looking upwards at the shower that falls upon her*, But 


‘scheint mit einem Maasstab die Grésse der Lade zu messen.’ Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. 
Zeus p. 412: ‘mit einem in seinen Einzelheiten unaufgeklarten Apparat an dem Kasten 
arbeitet, entweder Maass nehmend...oder den Verschluss herrichtend.’ H. de Villefosse 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 120 with fig. 453: ‘un menuisier creuse un trou dans 
une des traverses du coffre en bois’ etc., cp. H. Heydemann ‘Zur Danaevase (No. 1723) 
der Petersburger Ermitage’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1872 xxx. 37 f., who makes out a strong 
case for regarding the disputed tool as a ‘Drillbohrer’ or ‘w2d/e’—Campana’s original 
interpretation. 

1 There is a further difference of opinion as to whether mother and child are standing 
behind the chest (Welcker of. cét. v. 279) or already within it (R. Rochette of. cét. p. 191, 
Gerhard of. cit. p. 2, Stephani of. cit. ii. 281 f., Overbeck of. cet. Zeus p. 412). The 
former view is supported by the analogy of a red-figured s#émnos from Caere now in the 
Hermitage (Stephani of. c7¢. ii. 139 ff. no. 1357. Bibliography supra ii. 1155 n. 9 (2). 
My fig. 298 is from the Mon. ed Ann. d. Inst. 1856 pl. 8) and a red-figured hydrda at 
Boston (Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts Boston 1914 xii. 6 fig., J. D. Beazley 
Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 81 f. (attributed 
to the ‘Painter of the Diogenes Amphora’) fig. 32=my pl. xxxviii, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases 
i. 206 no. 1, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des roifigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 111 

‘(attributed to. the Painter’ of the Munich Amphora 2303): both vases belong to the decade 

' 490—480 B.c. and involve the same fersonnel—Akrisios, the carpenter, Danaé, Perseus, 
the nurse (hardly Eurydike). The latter view relies.on another red-figured Aydrfa at Boston 
(P. Hartwig in the Jon. Piot 1903 x. 55—59 pl. 8, R. Engelmann in the /Jahresh. a. 
oest, arch. Inst. 1909 xii. 166 fig. 75, J. D. Beazley Altic red-figured Vases in American 
Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 162, id. Altische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
Tubingen 1925 p. 364 no. 5 (attributed to the ‘Danaemaler’)), on the fragment of a red- 
figured bell-Z7a¢é (?) formerly in Deepdene (E. M. W. Tillyard Zhe Hope Vases Cambridge 
1923 p. 81 no. 137 pl. 22 ‘Danae and Perseus in the chest....The fragment dates about 
450 B.C. Beazley approaches it to the work of the Painter of the Boston Phiale’), and on 
the vase recorded in the following note. 

2 A red-figured hotfie of ‘Italiote’ style (J. D. Beazley Greek Vases in Poland Oxford 
1928 p. 73 n. 0) from Nola, now at Naples (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 479f. 
no. 3140, A. de Jorio in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1825 ii pl. 30, 4 (=my fig. 296) 
with p. 3f. (Astyanax hidden in a tomb by his mother Andromeda sic), E. Gerhard in 
the Arch. Zeit. 1844 ii. 268 f. (Tenes and Hemithea}, R. Rochette Chorx de peintures de 
Pompdéi Paris 1853 p. 196 (Perseus and Danaé), J. Overbeck ‘ Uber die Lade des Kypselos’ 
in the Adh. d. sachs. Gesellsch, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1865 iv. 612 (24) no. 12 (Tennes 
and Hemithea), E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Amt. i, 362 fig. 454 (Tennes and 
Hemithea)). ‘ 

3 J7. 24. 795 xal rd ye (sc. doréa) xpvoeiny és Ndpvaxa Ofxay éddvres. The word ddpvat 
can mean ‘coffin’ as well as ‘coffer.’ 

4 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 407 no. 2. Unpublished. 


Plate XXXVIII 





HHydria at Boston : 


The carpenter completes the chest in the presence of Akrisios, Danaé, 
and the nurse holding the infant Perseus. 


See page 458 n. 1. 
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an aryballos of late, crude style, found in Kyrenaike and now in 
London (fig. 297)3, complicates the scene by the addition of Eros 
moving away with a gesture of encouragement on the right, and an 
attendant woman—presumably the nurse of Pherekydes’ narrative— 
struck with wonder on the left. The painter has here used actual 
gilding to denote the golden drops. 

Nikias of Athens, an artist who flourished ¢. 350—300 B,C? and 
was famous at once for his careful rendering of women and his skilful 
chiaroscuro’, must have found in Danaé a congenial subject. Tiberius 
is said to have dedicated this masterpiece, along with the same 
artist’s Hyakinthos, in the temple of Augustus at Rome‘. Not 
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Fig. 296. 
improbably® Danaé was depicted sitting on the nuptial couch and 


receiving the gold in her lap, as she did in a painting described by 
Terence®(or by Menandros whom Terence copied”). Martial’s epigram 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii, 351 f. no. E 711, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 407 
no. 3. Hitherto unpublished. My fig. 297 is from a photograph kindly supplied by 
Mr F. N. Pryce. 

2 A. Reinach Jextes Peint. Anc. i. 286. 

3 Plin, nat. hist. 35. 130. 

4 Plin. zat. hest. 35. 131- 

5 A. Reinach of. ct. i. 288 n. 1. 

8 Ter. Eun. 883 ff. dum adparatur, virgo in conclavi sedet | suspectans tabulam 
quandam pictam ; ibi inerat pictura haec, Iovem | quo pacto Danaae misisse aiunt quondam 
in gremium imbrem aureum. | egomet quoque id spectare coepi: et qui consimilem luserat | 
iam olim ille ludum, inpendio magis animus gaudebat mihi, | deum sese in hominem con- 
vortisse atque in alienas tegulas | venisse clanculum per pluvium fucum factum mulieri. | 
at quem deum! qui templa caeli summa sonitu concutit. | ego homuncio hoc non facerem? 
ego illud vero item feci ac Jubens. 

? M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1898 i. 82. 
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on a picture of Danaé? may well refer to the work of Nikias, with 
which the poet must have been familiar. But certainty is unattainable. 

Variations on the same theme occur in Pompeian art® The 
simplest and finest of these, which—I should suppose—perpetuates 
the scheme of Nikias with the addition of a conventional? landscape 
background, is a fresco from the Casa ai Pansa (fig. 298)4 Danaé, 
recumbent, is half-draped in a purple garment. Zeus is represented 








Fig. 298. 


1 Mart. ef. 14.175 Danad picta. cur a te pretium Danaé, regnator Olympi, [ accepit, 
gratis si tibi Leda dedit? 

2 F. Knatz Quomodo Perset fabulam artifices Graeci et Romani tractaverint Bonnae 
1893 p. 7 gives a list of four paintings, which—along with others of more doubtful inter- 
pretation—are figured in Reinach Xép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 10 nos. 2, 4,7 and p. II no. 1. 

® Hardly to be explained from Hyg. /aé. 63 Acrisius eam in muro lapideo praeclusit. 

4 Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 34 no. 115, G. Bechi in the Real Museo Borbonico 
Napoli 1825 ii pl. 36, 1 (=my fig. 298) with text pp. 2—4, Roux—Barré Herc. et Pomp. 
iii Peintures 2° Série p. 57 f. pl. 122, W. Zahn Dze schénsten Ornamente und merkwiird- 
igsten Gemdlde aus Pompeji, Herkulanum und Stabiae Berlin 1829 i pl. 68, 1 {inexact 
—see Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 407 f. no. 4). 
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only by the golden drops that fall from the sky upon her bare body. 
Another fresco, in the Casa della Regina Margherita (fig.299)}, shows 
Danaé seated on a couch within her chamber. She has a golden 
fillet in her hair, a bosom-band round her breast, and wrapped about 





Fig. 299. 


her right leg a Azmdtion, which she lifts with both hands to catch 
the descending shower. Side by side with her on the same couch 


1 E. Petersen in the Rim. Afitth. 1900 xv. 167 f. with fig. 4 (in half-tone), Herrmann 
Denkm. d. Malerei pl. 187 (=my fig. 299), Text p. 254 f£., cp. A. Mau Fithrer durch 
Pompejt® Leipzig 1928 p. 43 (Reg. v. 2. 1). 
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sits a youthful beardless (?) Zeus with golden bay(?)-wreath, long 
sceptre, and reddish violet Zzmdtzon—-a kingly presence, but illogically 





Fig. 300. 


combined with the rain into which he had transformed himself. 
Perhaps he is to be thought of as not yet made manifest; for he 
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does not look at Danaé, nor Danaé at him. A third picture, from 
the Casa della Caccia, now at Naples (fig. 300), imports fresh motifs. 
The advent of the god is symbolised by a great winged thunderbolt, 
which falls upon a neighbouring block. Danaé—to match a pendant 
figure of Leda*—stands erect, while a hovering Eros shoots the 
golden rain at her out of a big amphora on his shoulder. These 





Fig. 301. 


innovations are none too happy. The painter, however, had an eye 
for colour: the heroine’s hair is dark, her snood rosy-red, her fluttering 


1 Helbig. Wandgem. Camp, .p. 35 no. 116, B. Quaranta in the Real Museo Borbonico 
Napoli 1835 xi pl. 21, 2 with text pp. I—3, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 408 no. 5 
Atlas pl. 7, 1, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 66f. pl. 6, 6, Guida del Mus. 
Napoli p. 342 f. no. 1444, Herrmann Denkm. d. Maleret pl. 188 (= my fig. 300) Text 
p. 256, cp. A. Mau Fithrer durch Pompeji® Leipzig 1928 p. 251 (Reg. vii. 4. 48). 

2 A point noted by Herrmann of. cit. p. 256 n. 1. 
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himdtion yellow with green lining and deep violet shadows. Yet 
another fresco, in the House of M. Gavius Rufus (fig. 301)1, unites 
the standing Danaé and the hovering Eros with the youthful (?) 
seated Zeus in a novel, but thoroughly unsatisfactory, whole. 

Zeus changing himself into a lapful of gold in order to win his 
znnamorata was a subject not likely to escape the notice of comedians, 
rationalists, and moralising expositors. Terence (or Menandros?)? 
already makes capital of the situation. Latin poets, both Greek® and 
Roman‘, follow suit. Prudentius at the beginning of the fifth century 
talks roundly of the crafty god turning himself into hard cash 
(nummi)®, Indeed, the gibe had long been a commonplace with the 
Christian fathers* and is the accepted explanation of belated alle- 
gorists’. Small wonder, then, that Renaissance and fost-Renaissance 
art perpetuated the libellous tradition®. Titian harped on the theme 


1 Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 454, Sogliano Pitt, mur. Camp. p. 21 no. 75, Overbeck 
Gr. Kunsimyth. Zeus p. 602 Atlas pl. 7, 2 (‘Nach Zeichnung Marianis vom Original’) 
(=my fig. 301), Herrmann Denkm. d. Malered p. 254 f. fig. 76 (‘nach einer Zeichnung im 
romischen Institut’...‘von L. Schulz’), cp. A. Mau Fiihkrer durch Pompeji® Leipzig 1928 
p. 74 (Reg. vii. 2. 16). 

2 Supra p. 460 n. 7. 

3 Anth. Pal. 5. 30. 5 f. (Antipatros of Thessalonike), 5- 32. 1 f. and 5. 33. 1 f. 
(Parmenion), 5. 216. 1 ff. (Paulus Silentiarius). 

4 Hor. od. 3. 16. 1 ff. with Acr. and Porphyr. ad /oc., Aetna go, Ov. am. 3. 8. 29 ff., 
Petron. sat. 137. 9, Mart. &. 14. 175 (quoted supra p. 462 n. 1), Sulpic. Luperc. de 
cupidttate 7 f. (Poet. Lat. min.iv. 108 Baehrens), Rutil. Namat. de reditu suo i. 360 (Poet. 
Lat. min. vy. 17 Baehrens). 

5 Prudent. c. Symm. 1. 78 et nummos fieri et gremium penetrare puellae. 

6 Tert. afo/. 21 amatorem in auro conversum Danaidis with J. E. B. Mayor ad (oc., 
Lact. div, inst. 1. 11 Danaen violaturus aureos nummos largiter in sinum eius infudit, haec 
stupri merces fuit, Epiphan. azcor. 105 (i. 208 Dindorf) mpos Aavany 5€ xpucds éylvero, va 
rapbevor cippova Sarapevouevyy POelpy. xpuads 5é éxeivos odk Hddvaro yevérOat Tore, GAAA 
yons Gv dia xpvoot Swpodoxay rhy wapOevov hrarnoe, Hieron. adv. Rufin. 3. 4 (xxiii. 481 A 
Migne) habes enim, per quod Danaes est victa pudicitia, Aug. ae civ. Det 18. 13 (=Isid. 
orig. 8. 11. 35) vel Danaes per imbrem aureum adpetisse concubitum, ubi intellegitur 
pudicitia mulieris auro fuisse corrupta, Fulgent. my¢h. 1 praef. 20 nec imbre mendaci lusa 
[Danae] virgo cantatur, 1. 19 dum et Danae imbre aurato corrupta est non pluvia, sed 
pecunia, Columbanus (abbot of Luxeuil and Bobbio, died 615 (?) A.D.) care. 3. 61 ff. (in 
M. H. Goldast Paraeneticorum veterum pars i Insulae, Ad lacum Acronium 1604 p. 54 f.) 
Femina spe | Perdit ob aurum {| Casta pudorem. | Non [ouis auri | Fluxit in imbre, | 
Sed quod adulter | Obtulit aurum, | Aureus ille | Fingitur imber. 

7 Bruttius frag. 1 (Hist. Rom. frag. p. 375 f. Peter) apf. Io. Malal. chron. 2 p. 34 f. 
Dindorf=the Chronicon Paschale 38 c—D (i. 69 Dindorf), Myth. Vat. r. 157, 3. 3. 5- 
Cp. an anonymous twelfth-century poem in rime headed hic ostendit, quatiter Jupiter 
corrupit Danen [sic] in specie auri (printed from cod. Vat. Christ. 344 by W. Wattenbach 
in the Zestschrft fiir deutsches Alterthum 1875 xviii. 457—460) st. 26 Gutta super virginem 
labitur aurata, | in qua dei facies erat transformata ; | ymbribus est interim turris irrorata, | 
et hiis sua fraudibus fraus est tunicata. 

8 J. Addison Classic Myths in Art London 1904 pp. 39—46. 

On the other hand, F. Piper Mythologie und Symbolik der christlichen Kunst Weimar 
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and attempted several variations of it. At Naples! Cupid raises 
a deprecating hand as he escapes across the foot of the couch. At 
Madrid* and Petrograd ® the face of Jove is half-seen amid the clouds 
and an attendant duenna tries to catch some of the gold in her 
apron. At Vienna‘ (fig. 302) the god’s face again peeps through the 
clouds, while the old crone holds an alms-dish to take the collection. 
Finally, Van Dyck’s Danaé at Dresden (fig. 303) extends her arms 
towards a shower, not only of coined money, but of chains, rings, 
and trinkets. So the heroine, who began by adorning a tale, ends 
by pointing a moral. 

Little is added to our understanding of the myth by other repre- 
sentations of it in ancient art®. A fine Roman mosaic, found at 
Palermo in 1869 and dating perhaps from the early part of 5. ii A.D., 
figures side by side three amatory exploits of the sky-god’: on the 
left he woos Antiope as a Satyr (supra i. 735 fig. 541), on the right 
he courts Leda as a swan, and in the centre he falls as a golden 
shower upon Danaé(pl.xxxix)® Another great mosaic, at Ouled Agla 


1847 i. 155 f. draws attention to the Defensorium inviolatae virginitatts b. Mariae virginis, 
a work compiled by the Dominican Franciscus de Retza (professor of theology at Vienna 
in 1388), in which various classical parallels to the immaculate conception are adduced 
and illustrated: ‘So erscheint in dem einen Bilde die Danaé hinter einem vergitterten 
Fenster stehend, wie sie von den goldenen Strahlen des Halbmondes beschienen wird,— 
mit der Unterschrift: Si Dana(e) auri pluvia praegnans a Jove claret, | Cur spiritu sancto 
gravida virgo non generaret.’ See F. Jacobs—F. A. Ukert Aeitrage zur dltern Litteratur 
oder Merkwiirdigheiten der Herzogl. iffentlichen Bibliothek 2 Gotha Leipzig 1835 i. 112 
(leaf 7 fig. 1 of this xylographic work). 

1 J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle The Life and Times of Titian® London 1881 ii, 
119 ff., J. Addison of.. ct. p. 41 ff., C. Ricketts Z7z#an London 1910 pp. 110 f., 115, 130 
pl. roo, O. Fischel 7izéan: des Meisters Gemilde® Stuttgart (1930) pls. 130 and 131 
(detail), Reinach Rép. Peintures vi. 199. Painted for Ottavio Farnese in 1545. . 

2 J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle of. c#t.? ii. 227 ff., C. Ricketts of. cz¢. pp. 92, 130 f., 
134 pl. 127, O. Fischel of. cét.5 pl. 186, Reinach of. cé¢. ii. 724,1. Painted for the Prince 
of Spain in 1554. 

3 J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle of. cét.? ii. 229 f. with pl., J. Addison of, cit. p. 41, 
C. Ricketts of. c#t, p. 132, O. Fischel of cz¢.5 pl. 187, 2, Reinach of. cét. ii. 724, 2 

4 J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle of. cit.? ii. 229 f. (‘perhaps not carried out without 
assistance from Cesare Vecelli, or Girolamo’), J. Addison of. cit. p. 40 f. (‘The finest, in 

* modelling, chiaroscuro, and atmosphere’), C. Ricketts of. cé¢. p. 132 (‘perhaps by Orazio’), 
O. Fischel of. cé#.5 pl. 187, 1. Fig. 302 is from the Kunsthistorische Sammlungen des 
allerhichsten Katserhauses: Die Gemalde Galerie Alte Meister Wien 1896 p. 55 no. 174 
with pl. 

5 J. Addison of. céz. p. 44 f. Fig. 303 is from H. Knackfuss Van Dyck London 1899 
p- 40 with fig. 27. 

6 F, Knatz Quomode Persei fabulam artifices Graect et Romani tractaverint Bonnae 
1893 p. 7 f. 

7 H. Heydemann in the Arch. Zeit. 1869 xxvii. 38—40. 

8 J. Overbeck in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d, Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1873 p. ‘a6 pl.2 
(part of which =my pl. xxxix). 
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(Equizetum?)* in Mauretania Sitifensis, again shows a series of the 
canonical amours: Zeus with Ganymedes and eagle occupies the 
middle of an oblong composition, being flanked on the left by the 
swan with Leda (mostly missing) and the Satyr with Antiope, on 
the right by the golden rain with Danaé and the bull with Europe 
(fig. 304)”. 

Intaglios with their smaller field have room only? for the isolated 





Fig. 304. 


1 P. Gauckler in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 2109. But see H. Dessau in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 324. 

2S. Gsell in the Recuetl des notices et mémoires de la Société archéologique du départe- 
ment de Constantine Constantine 1892 xxvii. 230 ff. with pl. (part of which=my fig. 304) 
after a large col. pl. from a water-colour drawing by M. Orengo, id. Les monuments 
antiques de 0 Algérie Paris 1901 ii. 108 no. 41, Lt. Bernard in the Bulletin archéologique du 
Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques Paris 1906 p. 7 pl. 12, 3, F. G. de Pachtére 
Inventatre des mosaiques de la Gaule et del’ Afrique: Algérie Paris 1911 no. 319, Reinach 
kép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 10 no. 1. 

3 Acornelian at Florence (A. F. Gori Museum Florentinum: Gemmae antiquae 
Florentiae 1731 i. 109 f. pl. 56, 4 ‘ex Mus. Med.’=Reinach Pierres 
gravées p. 32 no. 56, 4 pl. 28, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm, d. alt. 
Kunst ii. 26 f. pl. 3, 48 (reversed) = my fig. 305) is justly condemned 
by Overbeck Gr. Kumnstmyth. Zeus p. 411: ‘Es ist ja Thatsache, der 
Stein ist in seiner Echtheit noch nicht bezweifelt worden, ja selbst 
von einem so strengen Kenner wie Stephani unangefochten geblieben 
und dennoch scheint er Nichts als ein Pasticcio zu sein, zusammen- 
gesetzt aus einer gedankenlosen Copie der kauernden Aphrodite, 
einer Reminiscenz des Juppiter Pluvius der Antoninssaule, einem 
Ledaschwan, den vielleicht grade der Blitz als den verwandelten Zeus 
bezeichnen soll, und endlich einer viereckigen Badewanne, fiir. welche Fig. 305. 
schwerlich ein antikes Vorbild nachweisbar ist und dessen garstige grade Aussenflachen 
der Steinschneider vergebens durch etliche knopfférmige Rosetten aus der Werkstatt des 
Meisters Drechsler zu beleben versucht hat.’ 
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figure of Danaé receiving the celestial shower. A silver ring at 
Boston, Greek work of s. v B.C., shows her standing with upturned 
face as she holds out her 2imdtzon to catch the falling drops: behind 
her is inscribed her name (fig. 306). A fifth-century scaraboid of 
red jasper with white stripes, formerly in the Tyszkiewicz collection 
and now likewise at Boston, makes her sit the while on a two- 
cushioned bed (fig. 307)". An amethyst from the cabinet of Baron 
von Gleichen has her, almost nude, in the attitude of a crouching 
Aphrodite, raising her hands to the small rounded rain-drops 
(fig. 308). And a fourth-century chalcedony of unknown ownership 





1 Lippold Gemmen pl. 47, 2 (=my fig. 306) p. 175- 

2 Furtwingler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 61, 36, ii. 275, Lippold Gemmen pl. 47, 3 (=my 
fig. 307) p. 175. 

3 P. D. Lippert Dactyliothek Exstes Mythologisches Tausend Leipzig 1767 p. 12 no. 28, 
MiiNer—Wieseler Dewhm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 27 pl. 3, 48¢ (=my fig. 308), Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 409 Gemmentaf. 5, 4, Mtiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 
67 pl. 6, 7. 
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leaves the drops to our imagination, but gives us a Maenad-like 
Danaé sitting on a stool, with bare breast and wide-flung mantle, 
as she turns her face towards the sky (fig. 309). The last two gems 
attest the all-pervading influence of such popular types as those of 
Doidalses’ Aphrodite and Skopas’ Maenad. 

Finally, a bronze coin of Argos, struck by Hadrian (fig. 311)?, 
represents Danaé seated on a throne, her head thrown back, her 
breast bared, and her garment held wide in the same significant 
manner. 

The episode of the floating coffer found its highest expression, 
not in art®, but in literature *, Simonides of Keos, perhaps in one of 
his zhrénoz®, limned the scene with exquisite skill®: 


When in the well-wrought chest 
She felt the blowing wind and moving mere, 
She cowered in tearful terror and 
Round Perseus cast a loving hand: 
‘Child, I am sore distrest. 
But thou, a baby-boy, art slumbering here 
In this same comfortless bronze-bolted bark, 
Stretched out "neath starlit night and the blue dark. 
The brine that passes higher than thy hair 
Thou heedest not, nor dost thou even hark 
The whistling wind ; but lo, thou liest there 
To the crimson cloak turning thy forehead fair. 
If terrors had been terrible to thee, 
Thy tiny ear had listened unto me. 
But now sleep babe, sleep surging sea, 
Sleep all our trouble infinite. 
Yet, Father Zeus, some better plight 
Send; and if overbold this prayer I pray, 
Forgive each wrongful word I say.’ 


1 Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 14, 25, ii. 68 (‘Wohl Danae?’), Lippold Gemmen 
pl. 47, 1 (=my fig. 309) p- 175- 

G. Sangiorgi in the Rém. Mitth. 1933 xlvili. 284—288 pl. 48, 4 (=my fig. 310) 
publishes an oval carbuncle, on which is engraved another half-draped Danaé, leaning 
on a pillar and holding out the upper part of her garment to catch the shower. Good 
work of ¢. 300 B.C. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 148 pl. 28, 11, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus.i. 41 pl. L, 49- My fig. 311 is from a cast. 

* Supra p. 456 ff. See further F. Knatz Quomodo Perset fabulam artifices Graeci et 
Romani tractaverint Bonnae 1893 pp. 8—Io. 

4 P. Schwarz De fabula Danaeia Walis Saxonum 1881 p. tof. 

5 W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Minchen 1929 i. 1. 516. 

® Simon. frag. 37 Bergk4, 13 Diehl, 27 Edmonds. [I follow the text given by H. Weir 
Smyth (frag. 13) ed. London 1900. O. Schroeder ‘Die Klage der Danaé’ in Hermes 
1933 Ixviii. 358 f. discusses the metre. 
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Simonides’ verses are of course merely a poet’s elaboration of 
a mythical theme. But the Greek mind, even in the fifth century B.c., 
passed readily from myth to moral; and the tale of Danaé, like 
many another, could on occasion be made the vehicle of serious 
thought2, Later, it was not without its influence upon Christian 
legends’. 


1 For an instructive example see W. Stechow Agollo und Daphne Leipzig—Berlin 
1932 pp. t—76 with 34 pls. 2 Supra p. 466 f. 

3A. Wirth Danae in christlichen Legenden Wien 1892, reviewed by C. Schmidt in 
the Gort. gel. Anz. 1892 pp. 867—-889 who agrees {p. 877) that the Danaé-myth has 
influenced the legends of S. Irene and S. Barbara. Cp. Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. 
Antverpie 1680 Maius i. 721 F (Synaxarium ex Menologio zussu Basilit Imperatoris 
collecto Mai. 5) Hipiyy, } tod Xpiorod Mdprus, qv Ouvydrnp Ackwvlov BaciAloxov: eSpoppos 
d¢ badpyouca, dwexdeloOn wapa Tod warpds abrijs év wipyy iWnr@, & érdv ovca, pera 
Sovribwy déxa xal Tpidy- ev @ édiddxOn bro Oelov ’Ayyédou rd puarhpia Tod Qeod. x.7.d. 
(When baptised by Timothy, a disciple of S. Paul, she broke up her idols and cast them 
down. Her father in anger bound her to a wild horse, which bit off his arm but did not 
hurt her. Etc.), 23. Antverpize 1680 Maius ii. 4 F ‘celebrata Constantinopoli,’ F. G. 
Holweck 4 Biographical Dictionary of the Saints St. Louis, Mo. 1924 p. 508 (‘a Byzantine 
martyr of the first century. According to a worthless legend she was instructed by angels 
and baptized by S. Timothy; she converted her parents, for which reason she was be- 
headed by command of the Propraetor Ampelianus at Ephesus, under Domitian or Trajan. 
Her relics were brought to Constantinople, where she once had three churches and was 
highly venerated. She may be identical with the “Irene” of Lecce and Southern Italy. 
The Greeks call her ‘‘ Megalomartyr’’..,.F[east] 5 May, full office in the Greek Church’), 
N. Nilles Kalendarium manuale utriusque Ecclesiae Ortentalis et Occidentalis niponte 
1896 i. 152, 1881 ii. 413 n.o. S. Baring-Gould The Lives of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 
xv. 25 ff. Dec. 4 (‘S. BARBARA, V.M. (A.D, 238).... Usuardus and Ado in their martyro- 
logies make S. Barbara a martyr in Tuscany; Metaphrastes says she suffered at Heliopolis ; 
Baronius, in the Roman Martyrology, sets her down as a martyr at Nicomedia. One 
authority is just as right as the other, for S. Barbara is a wholly mythical personage. 
There was once upon a time a very wealthy and noble Greek named Dioscorus, an 
idolater, who had a daughter so beautiful in face and form that he shut her up in a 
tower, very lofty and inaccessible, so that no man might see her, and that thus she might 
be kept out of mischief. According to one account, however, he allowed her to take 
lessons of masters, of advanced age, or, no doubt, of disagreeable appearance.’ Her father, 
before departing on a long journey, built her a bath at the basement of her tower with 
two windows high up in the wall. On his return he was indignant to find that Barbara 
had insisted on the workmen making a third window. Taking these windows as her text, 
she preached to him the mystery of the Trinity. Dioscorus was furious; but, when he 
attacked her with his sword, the rock opened and received her into its bosom. After- 
wards, directed by a wicked shepherd, her father found her and haled her by the hair to 
the chief magistrate, Marcian. When she refused to sacrifice to the gods, Marcian had 
her stripped and beaten, torn with iron combs, and hammered on the head. Juliana, 
# girl who pitied her, was arrested and treated in the same manner. Marcian then had 
the breasts of Barbara cut off, and gave orders that she should be led naked round the 
town. But Christ, in answer to her prayer, came from heaven and clothed her. Marcian 
finally gave sentence that Barbara and Juliana should be executed with the sword. ‘On 
reaching the destined place, her father cut off her head, and Juliana suffered likewise. 
A flash of lightning fell and consumed Dioscorus, another flash reduced Marcian to a 
smoking ash-heap. Accordingly S. Barbara is held to be the patroness of firearms, and 
is invoked against the lightning’) with pl. of S. Barbara after the painting by Hans 
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All this, however, does not help us to grasp the original signifi- 
cance of Danaé and her golden shower. Recent investigators have 
attempted to explain the myth in terms of sun or shooting stars. 
Thus Sir James Frazer? writes: 


‘It has its counterpart in the legend which the Kirghiz of Siberia tell of their 
ancestry. A certain Khan had a fair daughter, whom he kept in a dark iron? 
house, that no man might see her. An old woman tended her; and when the 
girl was grown to maidenhood she asked the old woman, “ Where do you go so 
often?” “My child,” said the old dame, “there is a bright world. In that bright 
world your father and mother live, and all sorts of people live there. That is 
where I go.” The maiden said, “Good mother, I will tell nobody, but shew me 
that bright world.” So the old woman took the girl out of the iron house. But 
when she saw the bright world, the girl tottered and fainted; and the eye of God 
fell upon her, and she conceived. Her angry father put her in a golden chest and 
sent her floating away (fairy gold can float in fairyland) over the wide sea’. The 
shower of gold in the Greek story, and the eye of God in the Kirghiz legend, 
probably stand for sunlight and the sun.’ 


Sir James goes on to quote other legendary examples of impregna- 
tion by the sun*. But he does not meet the obvious objection that 


Holbein the elder, one of the wings of the altarpiece of S. Sebastian, now in the Pinako- 
thek at Munich, N. Nilles of. czt. i. 341, 464f., 486, ii, 606, M. and W. Drake Saints 
and their Emblems London 1916 p. 16. 

But it should be observed that neither the tower of S. Irene nor the tower of 
S. Barbara was an underground structure of bronze or iron, and that the sequel did not 
in either case involve the sotif of the Floating Coffer. The Danaé-myth was but one 
ingredient of the hagiographer’s stirabout. 

1 Frazer Golden Bough*: Balder the Beautiful i. 74. 

° [For the same variation from bronze to iron see supra i. 632 n. 3 (the sky), 719 n. 2 
(Talos). Alluding to Danaé, Prop. 2. 20. 11 f. has ‘in te ego et aeratas rumpam, mea 
vita, catenas, | ferratam Danaes transiliamque domum’ and: Loukian. 7¢m. 13 says év 
Kary } odnpy rg Oarduy xaldrep rhv Aavanv mapbevederbar (id. dial. marin. 12. 1 
éraphévever és xadxodv ria Oddayov eufadrdv). Cp. Nonn. Dion. 8. 136 ff. ob Aavdy 
maplave Td debrepov vérios Leds, | ddAG otdnpopdpoto (an ciSnpopbporo legendum? A. B.C.) 
pera oppnyida perd@pov | neupouevy xpucdoioe yduors vavTiddeTo viudy (but 7d. 2b. 47. 
543 ff. xaAnogpédpou (C. F. Graefe cj. xadxopigou) dé | uvieo rapbevedvos, bry Aavdns dd 
xddmov | xpUceov SuBpov exeve yauoxdbrov bérios Leds), Tzetz. 22 Lyk. Al. 838 Aavdn, jv 
*Axplovos 6 marhp odynpodv roujoas Oddapov évéxhecev brws TobTy TE TpéTW LEelvy TapHEvos. } 

3 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der tirkischen Stimme Stid-Sibiriens, iii. 
(St. Petersburg, 1870) pp. 825g. E. S. Hartland Zhe Legend of Perseus London 1894 i. 
139—142 gives the story at greater length, drawing upon the same source. 

4 Frazer Golden Bough*: Balder the Beautiful i. 74 f. 

Classical parallels are not wholly wanting. E. Norden Die Geburt des Kindes 
Leipzig—Berlin 1924 p. 158f. draws attention to Asklepiades of Mendes frag. 2 (Frag. 
hist. Gr. iii. 306 Miiller) ad. Suet. Aug. 94 (cp. Dion Cass. 45. 1) in Asclepiadis Mendetis 
(C. Miiller, after Voss, cj. Afenditae) Theologumenon libris lego, Atiam, cum ad sollemne 
Apollinis sacrum media nocte venisset, posita in templo lectica, dum ceterae matronae 
dormirent, obdormisse; draconem repente irrepsisse ad eam pauloque post egressum ; illam 
expergefactam quasi a concubitu mariti purificasse se; et statim in corpore eius extitisse 
maculam velut picti draconis, nec potuisse umquam exigi, adeo ut mox publicis balineis 
perpetuo abstinuerit; Augustum natum mense decimo et ob hoc Apollinis filium existi- 
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Danaé is invariably said to have been impregnated by a golden 
rain, and that rain is not a very natural description of sunlight or 
the sun. ; 

L. Radermacher? contends that the Greeks believed in impreg- 
nation by a falling star. In support of his contention he quotes the 
story told by Nikephoros Skeuophylax? about Saint Theodoros 
Sykeotes, archimandrite of Galatia and bishop of Anastasiopolis 
(590—613 A.D.)®% His mother Maria kept a public hostelry at 
Sykeon, where she met the magistrate Kosmas, On the night of her 
child’s conception, a glittering star fell from the sky and entered her 
womb, symbolising—says the pious Nikephoros—the purity of his 
actions. The Greek life of the saint* and its Latin version® both 
vouch for the miracle. On the strength of this, and of sundry modern 


matum. eadem Atia prius quam pareret somniavit, intestina sua ferri ad sidera 
explicarique per omnem terrarum et caeli ambitum. somniavit et pater Octavius, utero 
Atiae iubar solis exortum (cp. Rev. 12. 1 ff.), Konon arr. 33 xal ws 6 Zpixpds twos Tov 
év Midnolois évddtwy Ovyarépa yapel, kal airy rixrovoa dopa Byw rov For abrA dud rob 
ordparos eladivra dia Tis yaorpos Kai r&v aldoiwy diekeAOelv: xal Fv 7d Spapya rots pdvrerw 


dyadév. Kat €rexe xdpov, Bpayxov amd rod dveipov xadécaca, Sri 6 HAtos adris did rod 
Bparyxov (az Bpdyxov? A.B.C.) SteEHAOe. Kal qv 6 wats KdANoTos dvOpdrwy, Kal abrdv 
épdycev épacbels ’"Ard\Nwv, evpwv mocpaivovra évba Bwuds ’ArbAdkwos Bidlov Ldpurat. 
L, Radermacher in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 218 notes also Artemid. oneirocr. 2. 36 
HALos awd avarodis avicxwy Aapmpos Kat KaBapds cal Karadvdpevos els Stow dyalds Tacw: 
ois prev yap mpatecs mpoaryopever:...ols dé maldwy yovny: HAlous yap Kal rd dppevixd réxva ol 
yovets bmroxoptysuevor Kadobar, 720. Tjdcos ev 7H Kolry Twos KaTaxelpevos Kal dreOv vdoor 
peyddnv Kal preypnovas mpoaryopeter, Aéywr Sé re ayabdv F Sdods edroplas éorl onpetor, 
modnois b€ Kal uldv yéveow mporryopevaev. Add Achmes onetrocr. 166 p. 127, 26 ff. Drexl 
ef 5€ td, Ore 6 Atos Frou 6 Stoxos elofrGev ev 7@ olkw abrod, ef pev dort Bacrrevs, yevvhoer 
Baorréa, ef dé péyoros 7 Tob Kowod, bpwhjoerat kal yaphoerat, Taxa Kal Bacthelav brodéterat. 
See also Soph. frag. dub. 1017 Nauck?= frag. 752 Jebb "Hyr’, olxripots éud, |< dv of > cogol 
Aéyouse -yervnriy Oedv |<xal> Twardpa wavrwy ap. anon. de Arati interp. p. 28, 17 ff. - 
Maass (supra i. 461 n. 7). Dreams, visions, and philosophemes may equally rest on a basis 
of popular belief. ‘Happy is the bride the sun shines on.’ 

1 L. Radermacher ‘Danae und der goldene Regen’ in the Archiv 7. Rel. 1927 xxv. 
216—218. 

2 Nikeph. Skeuophylax excomium in S. Theodorum Siceotam 5 (Analecta Bollandiana 
Bruxellis rgor xx. 254) rovovrwy éxdica yevyyrépwv % rovbrou yevviprpta ofa Twa mpopyrny 
‘Tepeulav év vndvi rpooddxerat ex pirpas ayiatopevoy kal T@ Oe@ mporPdpws apiepovpevor. 
Ka? iv yap vixra 7G ouvedvy mhynotdcaca. Tov ToNsTipov exetvoy papyaplrnvy bwrebdiaro, dorhp 
ovpavdbev Hrtaxals dotpdrrwv pappapvyais Thy Tabrys Pnddy dmecépxerat, TO KADapdy éxelvou 
Tay wpdtewy cupPorKas aivirréuevos. x.7.d. 

3K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1897 p. 19f, cp- 
E. Venables in Smith—Wace Dict. Chr. Biogr. iv. 933. F. G. Holweck A Biographical 
Dictionary of the Saints St. Louis, Mo. 1924 p- 960 says ‘ Anastasiopolis (Dara) in Galatia’: 
but S. Frankel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-£unc. iv. 2150 locates Dara (Anastasiopolis) in 
Mesopotamia. 

4 Th. Ioannes Mynpeta ayiodoyixd 1884 p. 361 ff- 

5 Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Antverpiz 1675 Aprilis iii. 34 A (Eleusius s¢ve Georgius 
v. S. Theodori Siceate 3) concepit mulier ex eo, & in quiete stellam vidit ingentem & claram, 
é coelo in uterum suum descendere. 
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superstitions about meteors}, Radermacher suggests that Danaé’s 
golden rain was essentially just a fine display of shooting stars. His 
suggestion would indeed account well for the curious persistence 
with which stars appear in connexion with Danaé’s coffer?. But 
shooting stars, after all, were a phenomenon familiar enough to the 
Greeks, and were never confused by them with rain, golden or 
otherwise. 

Looking further afield we find that ordinary rain is sometimes 
creditéd with procreative powers. H. H. Bancroft? in his account of 
the Pueblo religion describes the birth of ‘the great leader, teacher, 
and god Montezuma’: 


1 L. Radermacher in the Sztzungsber. d. kas. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 
1916 clxxxii. 3. 69 (Basileios, Bishop of Seleukeia in Isauria c. 435—460 A.D., de vita ac 
miraculis D. Theclae 2. 10 (Ixxxv- 581 A Migne) notes that S. Thekla attended her yearly 
festival at Seleukeia, and that any one who on the vigil of the feast kept watch upon the 
heights above Dalisandos might see her cross the sky in a fiery chariot (6p¢ rupivy apuarc 
bod rob dépos BeBalwody (leg. BeBSodv) re Thy wapbévov kal Suppndrarovoay, cp. L. 5. 745 ff., 
8. 389 ff.)), A. Wuttke Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart* Berlin 1869 p. 183 
(in Germany, Switzerland, etc. a shooting star implies the death of a man), zd. 24.7 p. 94 
(in Oldenburg ‘Bovzste sind ausgebrannte Sternschnuppen...u. machen die Kithe 
brinstig...’), W. Gundel Sterne und Sternbilder im Glauben des Altertums und der Neuzeit 
Bonn—Leipzig 1922 p. 29f. (‘Die Griechen bezeichneten einzelne Sternschnuppen als 
Boécke und Geissen, und die Deutschen sahen besonders in den Kometen, aber auch in 
den Meteoren, Schlangen und das démonische Fabeltier, den Drachen’), N. G. Polites 
Anpudders merewpodoyixol pwi0or (extract from Iapvaccds) Athens 1880 p. 12 (“O dads 
meorever bre Srov xatamlare Kepavvos oxyuarltfovrar AOo, Oavuaclous xexTynévor idcéryTas, 
ods xadel dorporehéxia 7 datporédexa’ K.7.A. Supra ii. 506, 844). 

On shooting stars in relation to souls see further the beliefs and practices adduced by 
J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 722, iii. 917 n. 0, 
1888 iv. 1506, 1801, P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 48—51, N. G. Polites 
Tlapadéoets Athens 1904 ii. 860 (n. on no. 273), W. D. Wallis in J. Hastings Zxcyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 371», J. Bolte—G. Polivka Axmerkungen zu 
den Kinder- u. Hausmdrchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 1918 iii. 234 (n. on no. 153 
‘Die Sterntaler’). 2 Supra p. 458. 

3 H. H. Bancroft The Native Races of the Pacific States London 1875 iii. 175 n. 0 
(after Fremont). E. S. Hartland 7he Legend of Perseus London 1894 i. 136 n. 3 regards 
this version as more primitive than that given by A. W. Bell in 7he Journal of the 
Ethnological Society of London New Series 1868—69 i. 250f. ‘Two good-sized ruins are 
situated near the Pima villages; one is known as Casa Montezuma, the other as Casa 
Grande.... Long ago a woman of exquisite beauty ruled over the valleys and the region 
south of them. Many suitors came from far to woo her, and brought presents innumerable 
of corn, skins, and cattle to lay at her feet. Her virtue and determination to continue 
unmarried remained alike unshaken; and her store of worldly possessions so greatly 
increased that, when drought and desolation came upon her land, she fed her people out 
of her great abundance and did not miss it, there was so much left. One night, as she 
lay asleep, her garment was blown from off her breast, and a dewdrop from the Great 
Spirit fell upon her bosom, entered her blood, and caused her to conceive. In time, she 
bore a son, who was none other than Montezuma, and who built the large casas and all 
the other ruins which are scattered through the land. After instructing his people in the 
arts of civilization he departed for the south and then disappeared.’ 
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‘His mother was, it is said, a woman of exquisite beauty, admired and sought 
after by all men, they making her presents of corn and skins and all that they 
had ; but the fastidious beauty would accept nothing of them but their gifts. In 
process of time a season of drought brought on a famine and much distress ; 
then it was that the rich lady showed her charity to be as great in one direction 
as it had been wanting in another. She opened her granaries and the gifts of 

. the lovers she had not loved went to releave the hungry she pitied. At last with rain, 
fertility returned to the earth; and on the chaste Artemis of the Pueblos its touch 
felltoo. She borea son to the thick summer shower and that son was Montezuma.’ 


The same story is current among the Pimas of California, the 
Mojave of the Rio Colorado in Arizona, and the Apaches, Indeed, 
the belief in conception through magical contact with water is of 
world-wide distribution?. 

We are justified, then, in the surmise that Danaé’s golden shower 
was but a mythical expression for the rain whereby the sky-god 
fertilises the earth. But what of Danaé herself? She is hardly to be 
regarded as an earth-goddess, for she has no cult. Rather she is a 

- heroine, whose name stands in obvious relation to that of the Danaat 
or Danatdes*. Her myth too is in some points analogous to theirs. 
If Akrisios, king of Argos, imprisoned Danaé in an underground 
chamber to safeguard her virginity, his action bore an odd 
resemblance to that of his forefather Danaos, likewise king of Argos, 
who had imprisoned Hypermestra, the one Danaid that remained 
a virgin#, And if Zeus descended upon Danaé in the form of a 
golden rain, we cannot forget that the Danaides stood for the 
performance of a mimetic rain-charm®. It may well be that Danaé’s 
complex tale® includes at least one episode of an aetiological sort, 
and that the princess secluded, drenched with rain, and even sent 
adrift in a coffer was a mythical prototype of actual human 
happenings. 

1. S. Hartland Primitive Paternity London 1909 i. 24, citing [E. J.] Payne 
[History of the New World called America Oxford 1892]i. 414 n. 4 and [{J. G. Bourke] 
in the Journ[al of] Amferican] F{olk}-[ore 1889] ii. 178. E. J. Payne Joc. cit. says: 
‘Exceptionally, as in the beautiful legend told by the Pima Indians concerning the 
inhabitants of the deserted Casas Grandes, the maize-spirit appears as an actual mother of 
mankind. They describe her as a maiden living in isolation, unmoved by the addresses of 
suitors, and giving maize to the hungry Indians in times of dearth. One day, as she lay 
asleep, a raindrop fell on her naked bosom, and she became the ancestress of the maize- 
growing Pueblo Indians.’ J. G. Bourke /oc. czt, tells the Mojave myth: ‘This Earth is a 
woman; the Sky is a man... the Earth was asleep and a drop of rain fell upon her 
causing conception... two gods were born in the west... They were Ku-ku-matz and his 
brother, To-chi-pa.’ 

2 E. S. Hartland Zhe Legend of Perseus London 1894 i. 113 ff., 133 ff., 7a. Primitive 
Paternity London 1909 i. 12 f., 23 ff. ; 


3 Supra p. 364. See also A. H. Sayce in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1925 xlv. 162. 
* Supra p. 356. | 5 Supra p. 368 f. 8 Supra p. 455 f. 
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Be that as it may, two similar epiphanies of the sky-god are 
recorded by Pindar, whose knowledge of the details of mythology 
was equalled only by his appreciation of their beauty. The poet in 
an Isthmian ode? asks his native town of Thebes on what local scene 
her memory most delights to dwell. On the birth of Dionysos (at 
whose nativity Zeus rained ambrosia?)? 


Or when at midnight in a snow of gold 
Thou didst receive the greatest of the gods, 
What time he stood 
Before Amphitryon’s door 
And wooed Amphitryon’s wife 
To bear him Herakles. 


Again, in an Olympian ode® Pindar speaks of Rhodes— 


Where once the mighty king of the gods, 
With golden snow-flakes rained upon the town, 
When by Hephaistos’ craft 
The crown of the Father’s head 
Was cleft by a bronze-wrought axe, 
And lo, Athena leapt to light 
And cried aloud with a far-carrying cry— 
Whereat Heaven shuddered, ay and Mother Earth. 


Pindar does not expressly assert that Zeus was in this wondrous 
shower. But that such was the original concept is almost certain; 
for another Rhodian tale made Zeus consort with the earth-born 
Himalia ‘by means of rain*’ 


1 Pind. Jsthm. 7.1 ff. rive rév mapos, 6 udxatpa OFBa, | kardy émxwplwov uddora. Ovpoy 
rev | edppavas; 7 fa xarkoxpbrov mapedpov | Aaydrepos dvix’ edpuxatray | dvrechas 
Atdvucov ; 7 xXpurg pecovixriov vigovra Setapeva rdv péprarov Gedy, | dardr’ Augerptwvos év 
Oupérpas | crafeis Adoxov per#AOev “Hpaxdelors yovais; with schol. vet. 5a. 7 xpuo~ 
Hecovixriov: % Ore rd pecovixriov xpvo@ Karacrafovra éddfw Tov Tov Bedy ELapyoy Ala. 
b. dAdws. llws Adyer roy Ala ioae xpuody, hvixa éulyvuro “Adkuhvy’ 7 Ta émt Aavans 
Budevdueva emt ANkuhyny periyayer. 

2 Supra ii. 275 n. 12. Infra §Q (i) Zeus Apes. 7 

3 Pind. O2. 7. 34 ff. & Oa wore Bpéxe Pedy Bacrreds 6 péyas xpucdas vipdderot TEAL, | 
dvly’ ‘Apalorov réxvarow | yadxeddrw medéxec marépos "AOavala Kopupay kar’ Axpay | 
dvopotcaa’ ddddaker Irepudxer Bog: | Ovpavos & Eppiké vw Kal Tata pdrnp. The schol. 
vet. ad loc. (63 a, 63 b, 64 Drachmann) and Strab. 654 f. wrongly supposed that Pindar 
was embroidering //. 2. 670 xal ogw Oerméstov rrobrov xaréxeve Kpovlwy (Gruppe Gr. 
Myth, Rel. p. 1212 n. 2, L. Radermacher in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 216). With the 
sequel in Pind. O/. 7. 49 f. xelvois 6 pév (se. Leds) tavOdy d-yaryav vedéday | roddw sce 
xpuvody cp. Philostr. mai. émagg. 2. 27. 3‘Podlors 6¢ Aéyerar xpueds €E odpavod pedoat cat 
Stamrijoat copay ras olxlas cal Trois orevwmrods vedérny els airods phiavros rol Atés x.7.d. 
See further for this favourite theme Strab. 655, Aristeid. ov. 43. 546 {i. 807 Dindorf), 

- Menandros mepi émdexrixav 3. 2 (ix. 200 Walz), Liban. or. 31. 6 (vii. 10 Foerster), 
progymn. 9 vitup. 6. 3 (viii. 312 Foerster), efést. 351. 11 (x. 330 Foerster), Himer. eci. 
13+ 34, loul. frag. epzst. 290 B. 

4 Diodoros, probably drawing upon Zenon of Rhodes (W. Christ Geschichte der 
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A similar belief underlies the statement of Ovid that the 
Kouretes were ‘sprung from an abundant shower of rain}, if not 
also the tradition preserved by the same author that at Corinth 
‘in the far past mortal bodies were born of rain-begotten mush- 
rooms?’ 


(f) Ominous rain sent by Zeus. 
i. Rain of blood. 


At critical moments Zeus expressed his mood by sending some 
abnormal shower. Specially ominous was the fall of blood-red rain. 
The /iiad makes it the prelude to a battle between Achaeans and 
Trojans: 


Then Kronos’ son sent evil strife among them 
And from aloft, out of the burning sky, 

Let fall drops dank with blood; for he was fain 
To hurl to Hades many a valiant head’. 


Again, when Sarpedon the Lycian was about to be slain, Zeus— 


Shed gouts of blood upon the ground to honour 
His own son, whom Patroklos was to kill 
‘In fertile Troyland far away from home. 


The Hesiodic author of the Shze/d (c. 650—600 B.C.5) has a similar 
description of the fight between Herakles and Kyknos: 


griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1920 ii. 1. 217) who is named in the context (/rag. 1 
(Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 175 f. Miiller) af. Diod. 5. 55 f.), had said yeréoOar 5¢ xara Tov 
xatpov Toirov év rots mpds Ew pépeot Tis vicou Tods K\yGévras ylyavras (E. Bethe cj. 
tyynras)’ bre dh Kai Zeds Néyerar xararemodeunkas Tiravas cpacdfvar puis TOy vuypar 
‘Inanlas évoyatouévns, xal rpets é& airhs rexvOoat maidas, Zrapratov (v./. Tapraior), 
Kpéviov, Kérov. Hence in Clem. Rom. hom. 5. 13 (ii. 184 A Migne) Elug rq ynyevet 
é&v ‘Pddqm ded suBpov curdOev, é& Hs Tlapyaios, Kpdvios, Kéros A. Schwegler corrected 
Etug to ‘Iuanie. 

1 Ov. met. 4. 282 quoted supra p. 323 0. I. 

2 Ov. met. 7. 391 ff. tandem vipereis Ephyren Pirenida pennis | contigit (sc. Medea). 
hic aevo veteres mortalia primo | corpora vulgarunt pluvialibus edita fungis. 

This singular tradition perhaps implies the folk-etymology of Mv«jva: from pixns 
(W. Pape—G. E. Benseler Wrterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen® Braunschweig 1875 
ii. 958). Note especially Paus. 2. 16. 3 jxovoa d€ kai ws depavre (sc. rG@ Tepoet) éw7idOev 
dvedéoOar of pixnra ex THs yis, pvévros 5¢ bdaros miav Kai jodels Muxivas éOero 7d dvopa TY 
xwpig—an obvious piece of folk-lore. The inhabitants of prehistoric Mykenai might well 
pass for the earliest race of men. On the mushroom’s womb see Plin. naz. hast. 22. 93 
vulvam enim terra ob hoc prius gignit, ipsum postea in vulva, ceu in ovo est luteum. nec 
tunicae minor gratia in cibo infantis boleti. 

3 Jl 11. 52 ff. 

4 771. 16. 459 ff, cp. Min. Fel. Oct. 23. 4 Iovem narrat (se. Homerus)...Sarpedonem 
filium, quoniam morti non poterat eripere, cruentis imbribus flevisse. Sura p. 323. 

> H. G, Evelyn-White Hesiod: The Homeric Hymns and Homerica London 1914 
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With fearsome battle-cry 
They closed; and wise Zeus, thundering aloud, 
Let gouts of blood drop from the very sky— 
War's signal to his own high-hearted son}. 


Silius Italicus, therefore, is following in the beaten track, when he 
makes Jupiter portend the death of Marcus Marcellus (in 208 B.c.) 
by the downfall of blood-drops from a clear sky*. With other writers, 
Greek, Roman,and Byzantine, the portent passes into a commonplace 
and Zeus or Iupiter is ignored’. The same prodigy was repeatedly 
chronicled during the dark ages’. It has, indeed, attracted the 


P xxvi. W. Schmid—O. Stihlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Mitnchen 1929 
i. I. 271 argues for a date nearer to 600 than to 500 B.C. 
1 Hes. sc. Her. 382 ff. 
2 Sil. It. 15. 363 ff. with N. E, Lemaire’s note ad loc. 
3 I subjoin in tabular form the time and place of each fall of blood-rain recorded by 
classical writers : 
718 B.c. At Rome and at Laurentum after the murder of the Laurentine ambassadors 
and of Titus Tatius (Plout. v. Rom. 24). 
214 At Rome in the Forum Boarium (Liv. 24. 10). 
194 At Rome in the Forum, in the Comitium, and on the Capitol (Liv. 34. 45). 
184 At Rome for two days on the Area Volcani (Liv. 39. 46. Iul. Obs. 59=4 
under the date 183). 
183 At Rome for two days on the Area Concordiae (Liv. 39. 56, Iul. Obs. 
59=4)- 
181 At Rome on the Area Volcani and on the Area Concordiae (Liv. 40. 1g. It 
seems probable that the portents of 184, 183, 181 were in reality the same 
occurrence variously dated). 


172 At Saturnia in Etruria for three days (Liv. 42. 20). 
169 At Rome by day on the temple of Fortuna Primigenia (Liv. 43. 13)- 
166 In the territory of Praeneste (Iul. Obs. 71=12). 


134 At Amiternum (Iul. Obs. 86 = 27). 
128 At Caere (Iul. Obs. 88 Lycosthenes). 


114 (Plin. nat. hist, 2. 147, Lyd. de ostent. proce. 6 p. 13, 2 f. Wachsmuth). 
106 (Iul. Obs. ror =41). 
104 At Luna in Etruria (Iul. Obs. 103 = 43). 
102 Round the river Anio (Iul. Obs. 104 = 44). 
52 At Rome (Dion Cass. 40. 47). 
43 At Rome (Cic. de div. 2. 58, cp. Ov. met. 15. 788). 
37 At Aspis on the north coast of Africa (Dion Cass. 48. 52). 
30 In Egypt portending the subjugation of its inhabitants (Dion Cass. 51. 17). 
54 A.D. At Rome (?) portending the death of Claudius (Dion Cass. 60 (61). 35). 
68 In the Alban territory portending the death of Nero (Dion Cass. 63. 26). 
399 Before the downfall of the eunuch Eutropius (Claud. #2 Zutrop. 2. 41). 


4 The following list will suffice: 

541 A.D. In France (Sigebertus Gemblacensis chronographia ed. L. C, Bethmann in 
G. H. Pertz Monumenta Germaniae historica Hantoversé 1844 vili 
(Scriptores vi). 317). 

570 In Italy, when the Lombards under Alboin invaded the land (C. Lycosthenes 
(K. Wolffhart) Prodigiorum ac ostentorum chronicon Basileae 1557 Pp. 308). 
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attention of serious scientists!, who point out that it reposes 
upon a substantial basis of fact, Thus we get the usual azmnuendo 
of classical religion—the definite naming of Zeus or Iupiter, the 
vaguer concept of God or Heaven, the mediaeval portent, the modern 
scientific phenomenon. 


583 In France (Gregorius Turonensis Aéstoria Francorum 6. 14 (Ixxi. 387 A—B 
Migne, cp. hist. Franc. epit. \xxi. 603 A Migne)). 

594. In Italy (Paulus Diaconus de gestis Langobardorum 4. 4 (xcv. 540 A Migne) 
‘in regione Brionum’= Brescia (?). There may be some confusion here 
with the portent listed under the date 869). 

782 At Constantinople (?) (C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) of. cit. p. 335). 

786 In England (J. Wolf Zecttones memorabiles et reconditae? Francofurti ad 
Moenum 1671 i. 510 ‘Sanguis de ccelo, anno 786 in Anglia profluxit’). 

860 At Balkh in Central Asia (Kazwini and Elmazen quoted by Silvestre de Sacy 
Chrestomathie Arabe Paris 1806 iii. 526 f., E. F. F. Chladni Veber Feuer- 
Meteore, und iiber die mit denselben herabgefallenen Massen Wien 1819 
p- 362). 

869 At Brescia in Italy for three days (J. Twinger von K6nigshofen Koénigshovens 
Chrontk p. 104. H. Barlandus Historica Coloniae 1603 p. 16 states that 
this portent happened at Brixen= Brescia. The date, however, is differently 
reported. B. Platina Storza delle vite de’ Pontefict Venezia 1761 ii. go 
places it shortly before the death of Hadrian ii, which occurred in 872: 
‘Poco innanzi, ch’ egli morisse piové sul Bresciano tre giorni sangue.’ 
J. Wolf of. ct. li. 308 says: ‘Narrant historiographi, quod circa annum 
873. plurima se exhibuerint mundo monstra & prodigia. Nam in Italia, in 
civitate Bressa, integri tridui spacio continue pluit sanguine.’ C. Lyco- 
sthenes (K. Wolffhart) of. ci#. p. 356 has under. the date 874: ‘Anno 
Ludouici imperatoris decimonono, in Italia Brixize tribus diebus & tribus 
noctibus sanguis de ccelo pluisse dicitur’). 

990 In the days of King Robert (P. Gassendus Veri illustris Nicolai Claudiz 
Fabricii de Peiresc, senatoris Aquisextiensis, vita Quedlinburg 1706 p. 118 f. 
‘Itémque quod memoratur temporibus Regis Roberti sanguine pluisse, 
circiter finem Iunii; aded ut’ etc., cp. Erasmus Francisci Der Wunder- 
Reiche Ubersug unserer Nider-Welt, oder Erd-umgebende Lufft-Kreys 
Niirmberg 1680 p. 736). 

See further C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) of. cit. pp. 416, 611, 627, 631, 632 (?), 647; 
J. Jonstonus 7haumatographia naturalis Amstelodami 1665 p. 122. Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates* London 1910 p. 1151 f. notes a few recent cases (red rain with sand falls in 
Italy and Vienna, ro March rgo1: red dust with rain falls in Cornwall, end of January 
1902: blood-rain, due to insects (Caradus coccinella), falls in Hamburg, 24 May 1902: 
red dust, traced to the Sahara, falls in rain over the whole south of England, 21—23 
February 1903). 

1 First in the field was C. G. Ehrenberg ‘ Passatstaub und Blutregen’ in the 4éA. a. 
berl. Akad. 1847 Phys. Abh. pp. 269—460 with tables and 6 col. pls. This admirable 
monograph includes a chronological list of all comparable phenomena. 

2 Stegemann ‘Blutregen’ in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin— 
Leipzig 1927 i. 1445—1447 with bibliography (Reddish dust from the Sahara, composed 
of silicic acid, argillaceous earth, iron- and copper-oxides, is sometimes swept by strong 
winds into the upper regions of the air and carried over southern or even northern Europe, 
with or without an admixture of rain: the water evaporating, there remains a deposit of 
reddish or yellowish dust. Again, bees and butterflies, when quitting the chrysalis, leave 
behind them some drops of blood. Finally, masses of red seaweed and ‘ Wundermonade’ 
may also occasion a precipitate of red liquid). 
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There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture; she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things?. 


Different in character is a mystic and possibly Orphic anthropo- 
gony quoted by Julian? in his Letter to a Priest— 


‘the saying of the gods, which has been handed down to us by the theurgists of 
bygone days, to wit that, when Zeus was ordering all things, there fell drops of 
sacred blood, and that from these sprang the race of men.’ 


This rather isolated notion seems to have arisen, in some more or 
less philosophical mz/ieu*, from an attempt to combine two passages 
of Hesiod. In the Theogony*, when Kronos mutilated Ouranos, 
Gaia received the blood-drops and in due course gave birth to the 
Erinyes, the Gigantes, and the nymphs called Me/daz, ‘ Ash-trees.’ 
Inthe Works and Days® Zeus produces the men of the Bronze Age 
from melat, ‘ash-trees.’ It followed, or seemed to follow, that the 
men of the Bronze Age were sprung from the blood-drops of 
Quranos himself. Alkaios too and Akousilaos, presumably re- 
membering that Phaiakia was named Drepdane after the drépanon or 
‘sickle’ used by Kronos®, had claimed that the Phaeacians likewise 
were sprung from the blood of Ouranos’. 


1 J. Keats Lamia 231 ff. 

2 Toul. frag. epist. 292 A—B ... els rhv rav Seay Piunv, | wapaddbora dia Tov dpyalwy 
huiv Oeoupyiv, ws, dre Leds éxdcue 7a wavra, crarydvww alyaros iepod wecovody, é& wy mov 
7d Tév dvOpwruv Bragricece yévos. Miss W. C. Wright in the Loeb edition (London 1913) 
renders: ‘when Zeus was setting all things in order there fell from him drops of sacred 
blood.’ But the words ‘from him’ are not in the Greek and may be misleading. 

3 The clause dre Zebs éxdaper Ta madvra. recalls the phraseology of Anaxagoras (frag. 12 
Diels 2g. Simplic. 7x Aristot. phys. p. 136, 26 Diels wdvra dvexdouyoe vols, tb. p. 177, 3, 
cp. Plat. Phaed. 97 B—C, Philodem. wept etoeBelas 42=H. Diels Doxographi Graect 
Berolini 1879 p. 532 b 4 ff., Diog. Laert. 2. 6, etc.), who moreover held that plants and 
animals had arisen from seed dropped by the sky upon the ground (Theophr. Ast. p/. 
3. 1. 4, Eirenaios adv. haer. 2. 14. 2 (vil. 751 A Migne)). 

4 Hes. theag. 154 ff.: supra ii. 447 n. 8. 

5 Hes. o.d. 143 ff. That theog. 187 was early brought into connexion with 0.4. 145 
appears likely from zheog. 563, where the right reading peAlyoe (codd. D.E.) has the 
curious variant peAlowoe (codd. F.K.L.) with schol. wedlois 5¢ Frou rots dvOpmmras 4 sre 
éx Meddv éyévovro vuppadv 7 Sre yevvaevoe épplarrovro dd rats pedlats, 8 éore Sévdpors. 

6 Supra ii. 448 n. o. 

? Schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. gg1 f. (ds 6€ xat abrot | alyaros Ovpavtoro yévos Dalynxes facw) 
Axouothaos év Tq tplry (frag. 29 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 103 Miiller) =/rag. 4 (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 49 Jacoby)) pyoly Bre ex rijs exrouns Tod Obpavod pavidas evexOfvar cuvéwecerv, rovréste 
ras orayédvas, kara rijs yijs, dE dy yevynPRvar rods Balaxas of 5¢ (sc. Hes. theog. 183 ff.) 
rods Tlyavras. xal’Adxaios (frag. 116 Bergk* (‘ Nescio an Adxyay sit legendum’) =/rag. 
96 Edmonds (¢.g. Gaiaxes dppdvvuw sraydvwv yévos)) 5¢ Aéyer rovs Palaxas eye 7d yévos ex 
Tov oraydvev TOK Ovpavod. 
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ii, Rain of stones. 


Equally portentous was the rain of stones, which in early times 
men attributed to the direct intervention of the sky-god1. 

A good example is ‘furnished by La Crau, a large plain in the 
south of France, occupying the western portion of the department 
Bouches-du-Rhéne®. The name Craz is said to have come from a 
Celtic stem meaning ‘cairn’ or ‘heap of stones’, being akin to our 
own word ‘crag’’ The arid surface of this plain is in fact covered 
with boulders and has been described by a French authority as a 
‘véritable mer de cailloux5’ Strabon® calls it the ‘Stony Plain’; 
Pomponius Mela’, Pliny’, Solinus®, and Martianus Capella?*—not to 
mention later writers“—the ‘Stone Fields. Attempts to explain 
along scientific lines such an enormous outcrop of stones were made 
by Aristotle and by Poseidonios. The former! thought them thrown 


1J. F. Cerquand Zaranis lithobole (Mémoires de l’ Académie de Vaucluse 1880) 
Avignon 1881 argued for the recognition of an Indo-Europaean god, who was at once a 
hurler of stones and wielder of a hammer, the hammer being a later substitute for the 
stone. As evidence of such a lithobolic deity in Gaul Cerquand quoted Aisch. frag. 199 
Nauck? (¢#/ra p. 483 n. 3) and, more doubtfully, Paus. 10. 23. 1 ff. But see Reinach 
Bronzes Figurés p. 159 ff- Other stone-throwers (Talos, Minotaur, Kyklops) are possibly 
solar or stellar (sepra i. 720 f., ii. 491 n. 0 (6)). 

2 P, Joanne Dictionnaire gtographique et administratif de la France et de ses colonies 
Paris 1890 i. 1147 ff. with view and map, Leppencott’s Gazetteer of the World Philadelphia 
1893 p. 1585. 

3G. Korting Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch Paderborn 1901 p. 277 no. 2580 
(‘kelt. Stamm [crauc-], cric-, kegelformiger Haufe...; auf diesen Stamm gehen 
vielleicht zuriick prov. Craw, Name eines Kieselfeldes bei Arles, crazc, steinig, 
unfruchtbar’). See, however, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb, d. indogerm. Spr. i. 4775 
ii. 573- 

4 F. Diez Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen Sprachen® Bonn 1887 p. 556. 

5 P. Joanne of. cét. i. 1147, cp. 7. 1148 ‘Ce plan raboteux de galets avait étonné les 
anciens, comme il surprend auj. les voyageurs que le ch. de fer méne d’Arles 4 Marseille.’ 

6 Strab. 181 f. weradd yap THs MagoaNlas kal ray éxBoddy rod ‘Podavot medlov éori rips 
Oararrns Scéxov eis éxarov oradious, Torobrov 6é kai Tiv Siduerpov, KuKAoTepes 7d oXTpO* 
kadetrat 5¢ AcOGdes dard roo cupBeBnxdros. pweordy yap core MOwy xetpoTAnOGY, K.T.A. 

7 Mela 2. 78 alioqui litus ignobile est, Lapideum (/apidens cod. A, whence Keune in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 777 ‘ vielleicht ist campus ausgefallen’) ut vocant, in quo 
Herculem contra Alebiona et Dercynon (so C. Bursian for albiona et bergyon cod. A. But 
see O. Gruppe in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, Suppl. iii. 997) Neptuni liberos dimicantem 
cum tela defecissent ab invocato Iove adiutum imbre lapidum ferunt. credas pluvisse, adeo 
multi passim et late iacent. 

8 Plin. zat. hist. 3. 34 Campi Lapidei, Herculis proeliorum memoria, 21. §7 Lapideos 
Campos in provincia Narbonensi. 

® Solin. 2. 6 in Liguria quoque Lapidarios Campos, quod Iovi eo (sc. Hercule) 
dimicante creduntur pluvisse saxa. 

1 Mart. Cap. 642 ex cuius laboribus in Liguria Campi Lapidarii sunt appellati, quod 
eodem dimicante saxis ferunt pluisse caelum. 

1 Cited by Keune in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. xii. 777. 

® Aristot. ap. Strab. 182. 
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up by earthquakes of the type termed drédstaz1, The latter? held 
that they were a sort of beach resulting from the solidification of a 
previous lake. But. Aischylos* in his Prometheus Unbound had 
given a mythical explanation of the scene, which concerns us more 
closely. Prometheus, telling Herakles of the route from the Kau- 
kasos to the Hesperides, had said: 


Then shalt thou come to the undaunted host 

O’ the Ligyes, where, fighter as thou art, 

Thou shalt have fights enow. For here Fate bids 
Thine arrows fail thee; nor shalt thou avail 

To get a stone from the ground—the ground is soft. 
Howbeit Zeus, in pity for thy plight, 

Will send a cloud to cover the whole land 

With rounded stones, thick as the snowflakes fall. 
These hurling, thou shalt thread that Ligyan host. 


The incident appealed to certain astromythologists of the 
Hellenistic age as providing a plausible account of that much- 
disputed constellation Engonasin or Ingeniculus*. In the northern 
hemisphere, midway between Lyra and Corona, Draco and Ophiu- 
chus, appears a male figure on bended knee. The Babylonians had 
named him #/u kama, ‘the fettered god,’ and had regarded him as 
one of the seven astral powers called da-’-7k AN. KJ, ‘Breakers of 
Heaven and Earth®.’. It is tempting to suppose that some trans- 
mitted memory of Mesopotamian lore led to the identification of 
him with Prometheus chained to the Kaukasos, or again with Ixion 
fastened to his wheel® The neighbouring constellation Corona 


1 Aristot. de mundo 4. 396 a 2 f. 2 Poseidon. af. Strab. 182. 

3 Aisch. frag. 199 Nauck? ap. Strab. 183. Cp. Dion. Hal. ant. Rom. 1. 41 Sndot 5€é roy 
mwédenov Tévde TOY dpxalwy wornTdv Aloxdros év Ipounbet Avopévy. meroinra: yap alr 6 
Ilpoundeds ‘Hpaxdei rd re EANa mpordeywr ws exaordv [adres] Te cupProeoOat Ewedde ard Tip 
éxi Pnpvbvynv orparelay, kal 5 Kal wept rod Avyvorcxod rodéwov, ws ob pgbios 6 dyav Eorat 
Simyobmevos* 7a dé wouhpara Woe Exet x.7.d. : 

On the Ligurians in general see now the critical survey of A. Berthelot ‘Les Ligures’ 
in the Rev. Arch. 1933 ii. 72—120 (‘La Ligurie historique’), 26. 245—-261 (‘Les anté- 
cédents des Ligures’ including ‘A. L’hypothése nordique. Mythologie: Les Ligures, 
Yambre et Kyknos’ and ‘B. L’hypothése panitalique. Les Ligures en Italie centrale’), 
261—303 (‘Les conjectures toponymiques’). 

4 A. Rehm in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. v. 2563—2565 devotes a succinct article to 
this constellation, including its various names, identifications, descriptions, etc. See also 
F. Boll Sphaera Leipzig 1903 pp. 100—104 and Index p. 555. 

5 A. Jeremias Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur Leipzig 1913 p. 128, id. 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 1488 f., citing Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets, &c., 
in the British Museum London 1910 xxvii pl. 45, 22 ff. (K. 4129) omens from births. 

& Hyg. goed. astr. 2. 6 hunc etiam nonnulli Ixiona brachiis vinctis esse dixerunt, quod 
vim Iunoni voluerit adferre; alii Promethea in monte Caucaso vinctum, schol. Arat. 
Phaen. 74 of 6 Tpounbda éyovew.,.rwes dé Télova adrov A€youew elvat. 
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might pass in the former case as the ring of Prometheus}, in the 
latter as the wheel of Ixion*. These, however, were stray opinions 
of doubtful date, More persistent is the idea that Engonasin was a 
nameless sufferer—toiling, says Aratos®, at some unknown task; 
tired and mournful, says Cicero*; weary and pitiable, says Germani- 
cus®, Teukros of Babylon (c. 100 A.D.)§ went so far as to call him 
Talas’ the Man of Sorrows. 

Others attempted to identify the kneeling 
figure with a definite mythical suppliant or the 
like and in so doing took further constellations 
into account. Araithos of Tegea (s. iv B.c.)® made 
him out to be Keteus, son of Lykaon and father of 
Megisto (= Kallisto), lamenting the transforma- 
tion of his daughter into Ursa Maior and be- 
seeching the gods to restore her to him®. 
Hegesianax (c. 200 B.C.) saw Theseus raising 
the rock at Troizen beneath which lay his father’s 
sword” (fig. 312)*: Lyra could then be viewed as the lyre of 

1 Supra i, 329 n. 0. 

2 A. Rehm in F. Boll Sphaera Leipzig 1903 p. 149 n. 4 and in Pauly—Wissowa 
Keal-Enc. v. 2564. 

3 Arat. phaen. 63 ff. rH8 abrod uoyéovre xudlvderar dvdpl gorxds | elSwdov. 7d yer obres 
érlorarat dupaddy elreiv, | ob5 dri xpéuarac xelves mévy, addé py adrws | ETTONAZIN 
xadéover. : 

4 Cic. de nat. deor. 2. 108 defessa velut maerentis imago (a rendering of Arat. doc. czt. 
=Cic. Arat. 65 Nobbe). 

5 Germ. Arat. 74 succiduis genibus lassum et miserabile sidus, 633 miserabiie sidus. 

6 Teukros of Babylon was an astrologer who at the end of s. i A.D. wrote mepl ray 
mapavareddbyrwy, a work dealing with horoscopes (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 416, 448). 

7 F. Boll Sphaera Leipzig 1903 p. 278 f eds rts karaxépada Keiuevos, kahetrar ¢ Tédas, 

_ Kal xdpag paver abrod ris xedadfs codd. T.R. (two MSS. of Rhetorios, an Egyptian 
astrologer of s. vi, who has preserved extracts from Teukros rep) ray dwoexa Spdlwv). 
Teukros as a native of Babylon appears to perpetuate the old Babylonian tradition of a 
‘fettered god.’ 

8 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 374. 

® Araithos frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 318 Miller) ag. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 1 Araethus 
autem Tegeates historiarum scriptor non Callisto, sed Megisto dicit appellatam, et non 
Lycaonis, sed Cetei filiam, Lycaonis neptem; praeterea Cetea ipsum Engonasin nominari, 
26. 2. 6 Araethus autem, ut ante diximus, hunc Cetea Lycaonis filium, Megistus patrem, 
dicit; qui videtur, ut lamentans filiam in ursae figuram conversam, genu nixus palmas 
diversas tendere ad caelum, ut eam sibi dii restituant. 

0 F, Stahelin in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 2602 ff., F. Jacoby 7d. vii. 2604 ff., 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® ii, 1.217 f. 

i Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 6 Hegesianax (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 525 Jacoby) autem Thesea dixit 
esse, qui Troezene saxum extollere videtur, quod existimatur Aegeus sub eo ellopium 
(allopium cod. D. J. Molsheym cj. Pelopium. Heinsius, with more genealogical justifica- 
tion (see Gerhard Gr. Myth. ii. 231), cj. Cecropium. B. Bunte says: ‘fortasse legendum 
est ellopum ex Gr. @&doros’ (guid ?). But, if Ellopia was a district in northern Euboia 
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extending as far as Chalkis (R. Philippson in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2438), it may 
be that we should keep Zi/optum to denote a sword ‘of true Ellopian bronze.’ a.B.C.) 
ensem posuisse, et Aethrae Thesei matri praedixisse, ne ante eum Athenas mitteret, 
quam sua virtute lapide sublato, potuisset gladium patri referre. itaque niti videtur, ut 
quam altissime possit, lapidem extollat. hac etiam de causa nonnulli lyram, quae proxima 
ei signo est collocata, Thesei esse dixerunt, quod ut eruditus omni genere artium, lyram 
quoque didicisse videbatur. idque et Anacreon (frag. 99 Bergk‘, 121 Edmonds) dicit: 
ayxob 8’ Alyeldew Onados éorl NUpn, schol. Arat. phaen. 74 7 Oneéa. 

1 Theseus raising the rock was a subject in vogue with artists for some five hundred 
years. The hero is regularly represented with bent knee, a modification of the archaic 
Knielauf. His attitude is awkward, and even unreasonable, on an Etruscan scarab of 
banded sardonyx at Vienna (R. von Schneider Album auserlesener Gegenstinde der Antiken- 
Sammlung des Allerhichsten Kaiserhauses Wien 1895 p!. 40, 3, Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i 
pl.17,55(=my fig. 312 : scale #),ii.85. Inscribed 7Zese), more natural on a relief from Trysa, 
to be dated ¢. 420—410 B.c. (O. Benndorf—G. Niemann Das Heroon von Gjilbaschi-Trysa 
Wien 1889 p. 173 pl. 19, 11 (=my fig. 314), Reinach Rép. Reliefs i. 459), on a small pedi- 
mental relief surmounting a s¢é/e of Hymettian marble inscribed c. 136—133 (?) B.c. witha 
decree in honour of the Troezenian Telesias (Corp. inser. Att. iy. 2 no. 458 6, W. Larfeld 
Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1. 139, F. von Duhn in the Arch. 
Zeit. 1877 xxxv. 171 f. no. 104, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. pl. 217, 5), and on Roman 
mural reliefs in terra cotta referable to the period ¢. 30 B.C.—c. 140 A.D. (G. P. Campana 
Antiche opere in plastica Roma 1842—1851 pl. 117, Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 398 
no. D 594 pl. 39, H. von Rohden—H. Winnefeld Architehtonische rimische Tonreliefs der 
Kaiserzeit Berlin 1911 i. 98, ii pl. 12 (=my fig. 315). Inscribed OCCEOYC = O(n)cdovs. 
Beneath the rock lie the shield, the sheathed sword and the quiver (?) of Aigeus. Aithra 
points to them). A marble relief from Ostia, now in the Villa Albani, has a similar 
rendering of the scene complicated by the presence of other onlookers (G. Winckelmann 
Monumenti anticht inediti? Roma 1821 ii. 130 pl. 96, Hinzelaufnahmen no. 1126 with 
Text iv. 35 by W, Amelung, Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 146 no. 1, W. Helbig Hiihrer durch 
die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom? Leipzig 1913 ii. 455 f. no. 1924), 
and so has a white marble tripod-base from Mt Gerizim, now at Constantinople, Attic 
work of Roman date (Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 385 ff. no. 638 fig., O. Brendel 
in the Jahré. d. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1932 xWii. 202 f. fig. 2 (= my fig. 316) inscribed Oqceds | 
wwplopvara. Theseus raises the rock in the presence of Aithra and two maids). Pausanias 
¢. 150 A.D. saw on the Akropolis at Athens a bronze statue of Theseus pushing up an 
actual rock, beneath which were the shoes and sword of Aigeus (Paus. 1. 27. 8). This 
curious work of art is shown on imperial bronze cvins of Athens (E. Beulé Les monnates 
@ Athines Paris 1858 p. 397 f. fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 10g pl. 18, 8, 
Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Vum. Comm. Paus. iii. 145 f. pl. DD, 2, J. N. Svoronos 
Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 95, 25—36, A&cChean Cat. Cotns ii. 366 
no. 5963 pl. 211, 11. Fig. 313 is from a well preserved specimen 
in my collection}. At Troizen too, where the original rock of 
Theseus was to be seen (Paus. 2. 32. 7 cited supra i. 519 n. 2, cp. 
Kallim. Hekale frag. 66 Schneider, 20 Mair év peév yap Tporg ire 
Kodoupaty bd wérpy | Ofixe civ apridecct), the same type reappears 
on bronze coins of imperial date (Brit. Mus, Cat. Cotns Pelopon- 
nesus p. 167 no. 20 pl. 31, 5 Commodus, p. 168 no. 24 Geta, 
no. 25 pl. 31, 9 Philippus Iunior, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. i. 49 pl. M, 11 Commodus, Weber Cat. Coins 
ii. 487 no. 4258 Caracalla). See further F. Wieseler ‘ Die erhaltenen 
Denkmiler mit Darstellungen der Troezenisch-Attischen Sage von Aegeus, Aethra und 
Theseus, soweit diese die zu Troezen vorgefallenen Ereignisse betrifft’ in the Nachr. d. 
hin. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil. -hist. Classe 1886 pp. 63;—72 (numerous other gems 
and pastes representing Theseus and the rock are listed 24. pp. 69—~71) and H. Steuding 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 680—682 fig. 1. 
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Theseus?. The vicinity of Lyra justified two other interpretations— 
Thamyris at the knees of the Muses who had blinded him?, and 
Orpheus slain by the women of Thrace for intruding upon the 
Dionysiac rites*®. 

But such attempts too often involved a misconception of the old 
starry schéma. E. Bethe4 has done well to urge that Engonasin was 
first represented on some Ionic globe of the sixth century B.C. as 
an anonymous man in the attitude of Kwze/auf dear to archaic art®. 
Hence Aratos’ professed inability to expound ‘the mysterious 
phantom®.” Hence also the total absence of attributes both in the 
detailed descriptions given by Aratos’, Hipparchos®, Ptolemaios’, 
and in the clearly cut relief that adorns the Farnese globe (fig. 317)? 
Since, however, the attitude of Kxielauf was frequently employed 
by early artists to express the energetic action of Herakles%, it was 


1 Our earliest evidence for the lyre of Theseus is the Zra¢ér of Klitios and Ergotimos, 
¢. 600—550 B.C. (supra i. 481 n. 9). Next in date is the fragment of Anakreon, c.'530 B.C. 

(supra p. 485 n.o). Theseus with the lyre seems to have been an Ionian rival of the better 
known lyre-playing Herakles (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 500 n. 1). 

® Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 6 alii autem Thamyrim a Musis excaecatum, ut supplicem ad genua 
iacentem dicunt, schol. Arat. Ahaen. 74 dddor Oduupur. 

3 Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 6 alii Orphea a Thraciis mulieribus interfici, quod viderit Liberi 
Patris initia. Supra i. 111 n. 1, ii. rar fig. 76 with n. 3. 

4 E. Bethe ‘Das Alter der griechischen Sternbilder’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1g00 lv. 
426 f 

5 Supra i. 204 n. 4, 206 fig. 219, ii. 544 fig. 419, 731 fig. 663, etc. 

W. Deonna Dédale Paris 1930 p. 249 ‘Certaines attitudes mémes, qui jadis paraissaient 
anormales, sont justifies par la chronophotographie?...et cette course ‘‘agenouillée” est 
latitude exacte du saut, le corps étant saisi au moment ot il se ramasse sur lui-méme pour 
franchir l’obstacle®’ (zd. 26, nn. 2 and 3 adds a useful bibliography). 

® Arat. phaen. 270 daevbeos edwdor0. 

7 Arat. phaen. 63—70. 

8 Hipparch. 7 Arati et Hudoxt phaen. comment. 1. 2. 6 Manitius with the translation 
of Sir T. L, Heath Greek Astronomy London & Toronto 1932 p. 119. 

9 Ptol. symtaxis mathematica 7. § (ii. 52 ff. Heiberg) with the translation of K. Manitius 
Leipzig 1913 p. 36 f. 

0 J. B. Passeri Atlas Farnesianus marmoreus insigne vetustatis monumentum com- 
mentario inlustratus Florentiae 1750, Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. v. 25 ff. pl. 793 fig. 1999 A= 
Reinach Xé. Stat. i. 468 no. 1, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 4. 13 f. pl. 64, 
822, E. Vinet in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 527 fig. 615, A. Furtwangler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 71% with fig. on p. 710, A. Baumeister in his Denkm. i. 224 f. fig. 175 (from 
a photograph), Guida del Mus. Napoli p. 169 no. 579. But these publications are all 
eclipsed by the careful study of G. Thiele Antike Himmelsbilder Berlin 1898 pp. 19 ff. 
(‘ Die Neapler Statue’), 27 ff. (‘Der Globus des Hipparchos’) with figs. 1—7 and pls. 2—6. 
My fig. 317 is from Thiele’s pl. 6. 

ll E. Schmidt ‘Der Knielauf’ in the Wénchener archadologische Studien Minchen 1909 
p- 309 fig. 28, p. 312 fig. 31, p. 313 fig. 32 (Herakles attacking Centaurs on a bronze plate 
from Olympia (A. Furtwangler in Olympia iv. 101 no. 696 pl. 38), on a ‘ Laconian’ déxos 
in the Louvre (O. Puchstein in the Arch, Zezt. 1881 xxxix. 219, 240 pl. 11, r and pl. 12, 
t=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 433, 8 and 435, 6), onan Ionian amphora at Munich (Sieveking— 
Hackl Vasensamml. Miinchen i. 103 no. 836 fig. 106)). A modification of this attitude 
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easy to equip the nameless figure with club and lion-skin and to 
make him fight the snake of the Hesperides (Draco), as was done 
by Eratosthenes and his followers? (figs. 318, 319)*, or to imagine 
him groping for stones in his contest with the Ligyes, as was done by 
other Alexandrine scholars®. Both interpretations occasioned further 





Fig. 318. Fig. 319. 


persists even in the posture of Herakles crouching to shoot in the eastern pediment of the 
temple of Aphaia in Aigina (A. Furtwangler 4eg?za Miinchen 1906 Text p. 250 ff. figs. 
206, 208, Atlas pl. 95, 86, 2d. Beschreibung der Glyptothek Kinig Ludwig’s I, 2u Miinchen® 
Miinchen 1910 p. 112 ff. no. 84, P. Wolters Fuhrer durch die Glyptothek Kénig Ludwigs 
I. 2u Miinchen Miinchen 1922 p. 20 fig. A. 86): see A. Kalkmann in the Jahré, d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. 1895 x. 65 ff., 74, pace E. von Mach A Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture Boston 1905 p. 88. 

1 Pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 4, cp. 1b. 3, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 6. 

2 Fig. 318 is from a twelfth-century MS. of Germanicus at Madrid (cod. Matrit. a 16 
fol. 56* published by G. Thiele Antike Himmeisbilder Berlin 1898 p. 145 fig. 62). Fig. 319 
is from the edition of Hyginus printed by Erhard Radtolt at Venice in 1485 fol. d’. 

3 Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 6 Aeschylus autem in fabula quae inscribitur Hpoyydevs Avépevos 
(seepra p. 483) Herculem ait esse, non cum dracone, sed cum Liguribus depugnantem. 
dicit enim, quo tempore Hercules a Geryone boves abduxerit, iter fecisse per Ligurum 
fines ; quos conatos ab eo pecus abducere manus contulisse et complures eorum sagittis 
confixisse, sed postquam Herculem tela deficerent, multitudine barbarorum et inopia 
armorum defessum se ingeniculasse multis iam vulneribus acceptis. Jovem autem misertum 
filii curasse ut circa eum magna lapidum copia esset, quibus se Herculem defendisse et 
hostes fugasse. itaque Iovem similitudinem pugnantis inter sidera constituisse, schol. Arat. 
phaen. 14 (wrongly attached to the description of Ophiuchus) 4Adot 5é dact riwes abrdv 
elvax rév ‘Hpaxdéa rots Alfvor (A. Rehm in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Eync. v. 2564 makes the 
obvious correction Alyvat) rodeuodvra, émdurdévrwy abr@ rav rokeungruw éml yévu mecévra 
NlOous Badretv, ods adrg Zevs toev ediapevy. 
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misunderstandings. Herakles grasping his club was confused with 
Bootes grasping his /agobd/on—witness the Carolingian paintings 
(figs. 320, 321) in the codex Vossianus1. Herakles throwing stones 
was equated with the stone-thrower Talos*, whose name bore a 
convenient resemblance to that of the sufferer Talas*. It was altered 
by some wiseacre into Tantalos‘, the hero who lived in dread of the 
falling rock, and by some fool of a copyist into Taos the Peacock3! 
A final muddle, prompted perhaps by Tantalos under his rock, 
perhaps by Herakles fighting his snake, produced the name Atlas*®. 
Modern sky-charts are content with the label Hercules. But rival 
claimants have been numerous, as may be seen from the appended 


Slemma : 
The Fettered God 


(Babylonian Original) 


Prometheus Ixion 


The Suffering Hero. 









Keteus 
(Araithos of Tegea 
5S. iv B.C.) 


Herakles. 


(Aratos 
5. iii B.C.) 


Herakles v, Draco Herakles v. Ligyes 


‘Thamyris Orpheus (Eratosthenes 
’ Theseus 5. iii B.C.) 
(Hegesianax 
¢ 200 B.C.) 
Talas 
(Teukros of Babylon 
¢ 100 A.D.) 
Talos - . 
(Antiochos of Athens 
s. ii A.D.) 
' Atlas Tantalos Taos 


1 A ninth-century MS. of Germanicus at Leyden (cod. Voss. Lat. q'° 79 fol. 6” Hercules 
(=my fig. 320) and fol. 12” Bodtes (=my fig. 321) published by G. Thiele Antike Him- 
melsbilder Berlin 1898 p. 93 fig. 19 and p. 96 fig. 22). 

2 By Antiochos of Athens (s. ii A.D.), author of a famous astrological poem 7hesaurot, 
of which one fragment in hexameters is quoted by the astronomer Palchos (s. v A.D.) and 
other parts survive in an old prose paraphrase given by various MSS. (W. Christ Geschichte 
der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 678). See further F. Boll Sphaera Leipzig 
1903 p- 279, who restores TéAws from Tadds pirrwy Aidov cod. V* and raws cod. A. 

3 Supra p. 484. 
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Having thus seen that certain anonymous Alexandrines used 
the Aeschylean myth of Zeus sending a rain of stones to Herakles? 
as a plausible explanation of Engonasin, we must next enquire 
whether the myth itself was a mere figment on the part of an 
imaginative poet or an episode strictly in accordance with popular 
classical belief. And here I shall at once cite a remarkable parallel 
recorded by Livy? as having taken place in the reign of Tullus 
Hostilius (672—640 B.C.): 


‘After the defeat of the Sabines, when King Tullus and the whole Roman - 
state were at a high pitch of glory and prosperity, it was reported to the king 
and senators that there had been a rain of stones on the Alban Mount. As this 
could scarce be credited, envoys were dispatched to examine the prodigy; and in 
their sight there fell from the sky, like hail that the wind piles in drifts upon the 
ground, a thick shower of stones. They thought too that they heard a great voice 
issuing from the grove on the mountain-top, which bade the Albans offer sacrifices 
after the fashion of their fathers: these they had in fact given over to oblivion, 
as though they had forsaken their gods along with their country, having either 
adopted Roman rites or in anger at their fortune, such as men sometimes 
feel, abandoned the worship of the gods. The Romans also, in consequence of 
the same portent, undertook an official nine days’ celebration, whether so 
commanded by the divine voice from the Alban Mount—for this too is handed 
down—or on the advice of soothsayers. At allevents it remained a regular custom 
that, whenever the same prodigy was reported, there should be a nine days’ 
observance.’ 


The great voice heard from the grove on the mountain-top was 
that of Iupiter Lataris, whose temple on the summit of the 
Alban Mount? (Monte Cavz*) was the earliest religious centre of the 


“ Schol. Arat. phaen. 74 ol 6¢ Tavradov. 

5 F. Boll of. cét. p. 278 with n. 2. 

6 F. Boll of. cit. p. 260 f. in view of $) kiuBara al drdds (leg. “Ardas) cod. V3, ‘ Die 
Schilderung eines Gottes mit ausgebreiteten Armen passt durchaus zu den Darstellungen. 
des Atlas, wie etwa der Kélner Bronce (abgebildet bei Thiele S. 26) oder dem Trager 
des Globus Farnese.’ 

1 Supra p. 483. The Hercules Lapzdarius worshipped in the neighbourhood of Nikaia 
(Nizza, Nice) (Orelli Zvscr. Lat. sel. no. 2012 =Corp. inser. Lat. v. 2 no. 7869 a small 
pedestal, found near the monastery of S. Ponzio and thence transferred to a vineyard 
adjoining the Cappuccini of Nizza, inscribed HERCVLI | LAPIDARI | ALMANI|CENSES [ P) 
is hardly to be connected with this myth, but may be a local variety of Hercules Saxanus, 
the god ‘of Quarries’ (De Vit Oxomasticon iii. 354, 355), On whom see now the exhaustive 
article by Keune in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii a. 266—307. 

_® Liv. 1. 31 trans. B. O. Foster altered. 

3 A. Nibby Analzs? storico-topografico-antiquaria della carta de’ dintorni di Roma Roma 
1837 i. 110—11g (‘ Albanus Mons’), G. B. de Rossi ‘ Ricerche archeologiche e topografiche 
nel monte Albano’ etc. in the Azz. d. Znst. 1873 xlv. 163 ff. (‘Tempio di Giove Laziale’), 
168 ff. (‘Cabum. Cabenses’) with pl. rs, M. S. de Rossi ‘ Scavi e studii nel tempio di Giove 
Laziale sul monte Albano’ in the Azan. d. Znst. 1876 xlviii. 314—~333 with col. pl. a, 
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Latins. And, since the Alban Hills were certainly prehistoric 
volcanos, which even in historic times continued to give intermittent 
proof of their smouldering fires, it is permissible to suppose that a 


C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1309—1311 with map, G. Tomassetti Za 
campagna Romana antica, medioevale e moderna Roma 1910 ii. 1g0—230 (‘Albano 
Laziale’), G. Giovannoni ‘Monte Cavo. Esplorazioni nell’ area del tempio di Giove 
Laziale’ in the Mot. Scav7 1912 pp. 382—384. 

* C. Hiilsen /oc. c#t. ‘die hdchste Erhebung des vulkanischen Albanergebirges, jetzt 
Monte Cavi (weniger correct Monte Cavo), 954 m. iiber dem Meer.’ 

14H. Last in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1928 vii. 348. 

2 Sir W. Gell Zhe Topography of Rome and its Vicinity? London 1846 p. 38: ‘Albano 
has been at different periods subject to earthquakes; these, however, have hitherto been 
productive of no serious mischief. Shocks were felt here in the year 1829, and in many 
of the villages around. After continuing for a considerable period, during which they 
were at times repeated as often as thrice in one day, they ceased in the autumn. The 
strange stories then current among the people, of flames breaking forth from a chasm, 
and of trees withering from volcanic effluvia, give an air of probability to the showers of 
stones and other prodigies, said to have occurred in ancient times on the Alban Hill. 
These phenomena may be referred to the volcanic nature of the mountain, which, at the 
time that they are said to have happened, was so much nearer the epoch of its vigour and 
activity.’ 

C. Daubeny A Description of active and extinct Volcanos, of Earthquakes, and of 
Thermal Springs* London 1848 p. 169 f.: ‘To the south of Rome the whole of the 
country for several miles round Albano abounds in volcanic appearances. Amongst the 
mountains in this group are several lakes which appear originally to have been craters, 
as for instance that of Albano, Vallariccia, Nemi, and Juturna, to which we may add, 
intermediate between the Alban mountains and the Anio, the Lake of Gabii, noted for 
a particular variety of Peperino called the Gabian stone, and the singular hexagonal one 
of Cornufelle, near Frascati, supposed by Gell to be the Lake Regillus....In proof that 
the volcanic action had not entirely ceased even in modern times, I may state that Pliny 
[zad. hist. 2. 240] mentions a report which had reached him as to the ground round the 
lake [of Ariccia or Vallariccia] being hot enough to set fire to charcoal ; and Livy [22. 36] 
notices a shower of stones that fell there, as well as the bursting out of a warm spring, 
having its water mixed with blood, which Heyne supposes to have been bitument (+ Heyne, 
Opuse. Acad. vol. ii. p. 263). There are indeed some passages in ancient writers, which 
might lead us to suppose a volcano to have existed among these mountains even at a 
period within the limits of authentic history, for Livy [25. 7] notices a shower of stones 
which continued for two entire days from Mount Albano during the second Punic war, 
and Julius Obsequens in his work “De Prodigiis ” [98 = 38] remarks, that in the year [641] 
A.U.C. [=113 B.C.] the hill appeared to be on fire during the night.... These accounts 
indeed, if not confirmed by other testimony, might be rejected as fabulous, but they may 
perhaps suffice to establish the comparatively modern date at which the volcanic action 
continued, when viewed in connexion with the physical structure of the lake itself... This 
however, and the other lakes above-mentioned, if even they be considered as volcanic 
craters, are but the dependencies and offsets, as it were, of the great extinct volcano, the 
traces of which still remain upon the summit of the Alban hills.’ 

To these contentions E. H. Bunbury in Smith Dict. Geogr. i. 92 opposes a dogmatic 
denial, difficult to accept: ‘Numerous prodigies are recorded by Roman writers as 
occurring on the Alban Mount : among these the falling of showers of stones is frequently 
mentioned, a circumstance which has been supposed by some writers to indicate that the 
volcanic energy of these mountains continued in historical times; but this suggestion is 
sufficiently disproved by historical, as well as geological, considerations.’ 
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fall of pumice or scoriae thrown up from some re-opened vent would 
be viewed as an omen directly indicating the will of Iupiter. 
Later showers of stones}, ashes?, or the like®, though on occasion 


12178.C. Hot stones fell from the sky at Praeneste (Liv. 22. 1). 


216 
215 
212 
ait 
207 


194 
188 
186 


169 


152 
94 
52 
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A rain of stones on the Aventine at Rome and at Aricia (Liv. 22. 36). 

A rain of stones round the temple of Iuno Sosp7ta at Lanuvium (Livy. 23. 31). 

A rain of stones for two days on the Alban Mount (Liv. 25. 7). 

A rain of stones at Eretum (Liv. 26. 23). 

Stones fell from the sky at Veii, and again there was a rain of stones on the 
Armilustrum at Rome (Liv. 27. 37). 

A rain of stones in the territory of Hadria (Liv. 34. 45). 

Showers of stones on the Aventine (Iul. Obs. 56=2), 

A rain of stones in Picenum (Iul. Obs. 59=4). 

A rain of stones at -Reate (Liv. 43. 13). At the close of the same year stones 
fell simultaneously in the ager Romanus and in the ager Vedens {Liv. 44.18). 

A rain of stones at Aricia (Iul. Obs. 77 = 18). 

A rain of stones on a farm of the Vestini (Iul. Obs. 111 =51). 

Infra n. 3. 

A rain of stones (C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) Prodigiorum ac ostentorum 
chronicon Basileae 1557 p- 228). 


897 A.D. A rain-storm followed by the fall of white and black stones at Ahmed-dad 


near Konfah (an Arabic MS. of Ibn-al-Athir quoted by E. Quatremere 
Mémoires géographiques et historiques sur P Egypte, et sur quelques contrées 
voisines Paris 1811 ii. 487). 


So far as Italy is concerned, the decreasing number of entries rather suggests that this 
particular form of volcanic activity had petered out before the beginning of our era. 
2 87B.c. A rain of ashes at Athens (Paus. 9. 6. 6). 
473 A.D. A rain of fiery dust or ashes at Byzantion (Kedren. ist. comp. 350 C (i. 614 


Bekker), Glykas ann. 4. 264A (p. 489 Bekker), Zonar. 14. 1 (iii. 253 
Dindorf). Theophan. chronogr. p. 103 (i. 185 Classen) refers this rain 
of fiery dust to the year of Leon i’s death, which he places in 466 A.D. 
C. Lycosthenes (K. Wolffhart) of. cz, p. 296 dates it in the second year 
of Leon i, 462 A.D. (!), cp. Nikephor. ecc/. hist. 15. 20 (cxlvii. 60 B ff. 
Migne). Prokop. de Bell. Goth. 6. 4. 27 and Marcellin. Comes chron. 
ann. 472 (li. 931 Cc Migne) attribute the fall to an eruption of Vesuvius. 
The menologium Basilianum for Nov. 6 p. 170 (cxvii. 147 A-B Migne) 
says that the ashes fell glowing hot and burnt up rdvra rd, gurd). 


3214B.c. A rain of chalk at Cales (Liv. 24. Io). 
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A rain of earth on several occasions at Rome (Liv. 34. 45). 

A rain of earth at Tusculum (Liv. 37. 3, Iul. Obs. 55 =1). 

A rain of earth at Auximum (Liv. 42. 20). 

A sain of earth at Anagnia (Liv. 45. 16, Iul. Obs. yo=11). 

A rain of earth at many places in Campania (Iul. Obs. 71=12). 

A rain of earth at Ardea (Iul. Obs. 86= 27). 

A rain of clay on the Aventine at Rome (Lul. Obs. 104 = 44a). 

A rain of white chalk in the theatre (Iul. Obs. 107= 47). 

At Rome ‘many thunderbolts, many clods, stones, shards and blood went 
flying through the air’ (Dion Cass. 40- 47)- 

Arain of baked tiles at Rome (Plin. za7¢. Ais¢. 2.147, cp. Lyd. de ostent. prooem. 
‘6 p. 13, 12 ff. Wachsmuth xarnvéx@ncav 5é wdlvPou TokAdats drrai xal 
xévis, Gotep éxt Zivwvos tod cad’ hpuas). 


860a.D. Blood-red dust fell from the sky at Byzantion ([Georg. Monachos] chron. 


5. 3- 15 (cx. 1048 C—1049 A Migne)). 
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attributed to divine agency1, are more often recorded as a purely 
anonymous portent. ; 


iii. Rain of food. 
Another form of abnormal shower is the alleged fall of actual 
food from the skies. Thus in the book of Zxodus? it is stated that 


the children of Israel on entering the wilderness of Sin, between 
Elim and Sinai, were distressed with hunger : 


‘Then said the LORD unto Moses, Behold, I will rain bread from heaven for 
you’,..,At even ye shall eat flesh, and in the morning ye shall be filled with bread ; 
and ye shall know that I am the LORD your God. And it came to pass at even, 
that the quails came up, and covered the camp: and in the morning the dew lay 
round about the camp. And when the dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon 
the face of the wilderness a small round thing, small as the hoar frost on the 
ground?....And the house of Israel called the name thereof Manna: and it was 
like coriander seed, white; and the taste of it was like wafers made with 
honey’ 


This timely provision of tamarisk-droppings* and migrating quails’ 
made a profound impression upon the people and is the subject of 
repeated allusions by other writers throughout the canon®, Indeed, 
it came to be regarded as frankly miraculous: e.g. 


1 Paus. 9. 6. 6 Aéyerar 5é cal APnvators boar réppay 6 Beds Exavrg mpdrepov mplv 4 Tov 
wbdenov rov éraxbévra vd TiAda Ta peydha ogiow éveyxety wadhuara, Prokop. de deli. 
Goth. 6. 4. 27 xab wore wey pacw ev Bujaytlw émurecoisay (sc. the ashes from Vesuvius) 
oirws éxmdHEac Tos TavTy dvOpdirous wore mavdnuei €& exelvov bh xal és réde rod xpdvov 
Mrais éviavolos cEthdoxerOar Tov Gedy éyrwoav, x.T... Georg. Monachos chron. 4. 209. 2 
(cx. 756C Migne) é¢’ ob (onpetov) épdvn ev Tw ovpayg vedérn cadmiyyoudys er Huepas 1, 
kal oroddv €Bpete év KIL. omidapis 7d waxos-: trav yap vepav ws wip dpwuevu édbxer rip 
péew. did ro0ro mdvrwv AravevdvTw, TH PthavOpwrig rob Geol éaBéoOy xal eis Kéviy pere- 
Bron cp. Nikephor. ecc?. hist. 15. 20 (cxlvii. 61 B Migne) vedéAn yap oddmeyyos oxfua 
mepiBardonery eri Hudpas Teccapdkovra wrro* jvika xal arodds avwbev vericbn TH Kwvorar- 
tlvov, < wore (imserui)> aoe radaorhy brép Tdy xepdpuv xabeivar, eis rip Tay vepav 
adrowOévruv: 8 87% ot3uBorov dxparpvécraroy Fy THs Scov ob'rw EcegGat wehdovons wupKaids * 
bre wdvres ody Tpduw eécdvres, Svewmodvres Hoav Oedv, déyorres, Tip émiBpéxew xal 7d wav 
dgavifew qv Bovronéry Gew. PravOparws 5¢ xuvnb&rus (leg. xunbévros), eo BéoOn. 

2 Ex. 16. 1 ff. : 

3 Ex. 16. 4. 

4 Ex, 16. 12—14. 

5 Ex. 16. 31. 

6 A. Macalister in J. Hastings 4 Dectionary of the Bible Edinburgh 1900 iii. 236 
(‘Manna’), N. McLean and S. A. Cook in T. K. Cheyne—J. S. Black Encyclopedia 
Biblica London 1902 iii. 2929-2931 (* Manna’). 

7 G.E. Post inJ. Hastings 4 Dictionary oj the Bible Edinburgh 1902 iv. 179 (‘Quail’), 
A. E. Shipley, S. A. Cook, T. K. Cheyne, and C. Creighton in T, K. Cheyne—J. S. Black 
Encyclopedia Biblica London 1903 iv. 3989—3991 (‘Quail’). 

8 Num. 11. 6ff., 31 ff., Deut. 8. 3, 16, Josh. 5. 12, Neh. g. 20, Ps. 105. 40, 106. 15, 
John 6. 3rf., 49, 58, Heb. 9. 4, Rev. 2. 17. 
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‘Yet he commanded the skies above, 

And opened the doors of heaven ; 

And he rained down manna upon them to eat, 
And gave them of the corn of heaven. 

Man did eat the bread of the mighty: 

He sent them meat to the full. 

He caused the east wind to blow in the heaven: 
And by his power he guided the south wind. 
He rained flesh also upon them as the dust, 
And winged fowl as the sand of the seas: 

And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their habitations. 

So they did eat, and were well filled ; 

And he gave them that they lusted after!” 


‘He rained down manna...,’ ‘He rained flesh also...,’ It may be 
doubted whether classical authors can furnish a complete parallel to 
the Hebrew tradition. There is, however, reason to think that the 
same naive belief in food, at first let fall by the sky-god, and later 
simply dropping from the sky, long haunted the imagination of 
Greeks and Romans alike. 

W. H. Roscher?, in a dissertation published half a century since, 
succeeded in proving two relevant points, In the first place, the 
Greeks and Romans, the Indians, the Germans, and the Finns all 
held that honey falls as a dew from the sky® on trees and flowers, 
and consequently viewed it as a sort of celestial diet. In the second 
place, ambrosta, the gods’ food, and néktar, the gods’ drink.(or vice 


1 Ps, 78. 23—29. 

2 W. H. Roscher Mestar und Ambrosia Leipzig 1883 pp. 13—~22 and 22—33. 

3 Hence the names depduedc (Amyntas frag. 1 (Script. hist. Alex. Mag. p. 135 Miiller) 
= frag. 1 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 627 Jacoby) ag. Athen. 500D, Galen. epi rpoddv duvduews 
3- 39 (vi. 739 Ktibn), cp. Verg. georg. 4. 1 aérii mellis caelestia dona), dpordueds (Galen. 
loc. cét., cp. Verg. ecd. 4. 30 roscida mella, Plin. wat. hist, 16. 31 rores melleos e caelo, ut 
diximus (24. 11. 30), cadentes), uédrc dyprov (Diod. 19.94, Matthew 3. 4, Souid. s.v. dxpls), 
dov wédt (Polyain. 4. 3. 32, cp. Ail. de nat, an. 13. 7 Berar)’ Ivdav yh bd TO pos wéduTe 
dyp@). 

A curious story is told by Hadrianus Junius (Adriaan de Jonghe) in his Antmadversa 
Roterodami 1708 p. r7of. (lib. 3, cap. 9): ‘Locum accepi fuisse in regno Neapolitano, 
prestantissimi mellis aérii (quod dyptov pédc Suidas, deprov Galenus, vulgus hominum 
Manna nominat 4 voce Hebraa Man, que genericé donum significat) proventu nobilem, 
quem Neapolitani reges perpetuo muro claudendum curaverant, incertam ob causam, sive 
uberior proventus atque inde opimus reditus, sive purior ejus collectio eos huc stimulavit: 
quacunque tandem de causa denegato illius contactu, cceleste illud cai dcorerés donum in 
universum cadere desiit: mox quum jussu Regum interrupta fuisset muri series, denud 
labi affluenter, & a pube rustica colligi passim coepit. Repetitur iterum magno studio 
cingendi loci propositum, sed temerarium: siquidem circunquaque przclusa muri lorica, 
stetit melleus ille imber, neque manavit amplius, donec, dissipata disjectaque maceriz 
illius crate, libero ingressu potitus rusticus ccetus, avidissimé defluvium illud mannz 
colligere permissu regum potuit.’ 
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versa’), were originally identical, both being forms of the self-same 
substance honey. This identification is borne out by etymology : 
a-mbrosta, the ‘non-mortal’ food?, and xék-tar, the ‘death-van- 
quishing’” or perhaps rather xé-ktar, the ‘not-dead‘, are obvious 
equivalents. 


1 Athen. 39 A ofda 8” dre ’Avatavdpidns (fad. incert. frag. 7 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 198 
Meineke)) 76 véxrap ov roréy, dAda Tpophy elvar Neyer Oey’ ‘7d véxrap écOlw wavy | uate 
dcarivy r’ auBpoctay cai r@e Ad | daxovd xal ceuvds ei’ éxdorore |”Hpg AaAGy kal Kvmpedk 
mwapaxabhpevos.” Kal’ Adxpav (frag. 100 Bergk4, 88 Edmonds, 3 Diehl) 6¢ gyot ‘76 véxrap 
ESpevan’ adrovs: xal Lary (frag. 51 Bergk+, 146 Edmonds) 6€ gyow: ‘auBpoclas per | 
kparnp éxéxparo, | ‘Epuds & fev odmrw | Geots oivoxofjoas.’ Eustath. 2 Od. p. 1632, 61 ff. 
abbreviates this passage of Athenaios. The same conception underlies Eur. Wipf. 748 ff. 
kpivai 7 auBpbcrac xéovrar | Znvds (W. Dindorf cj. Zavds) peddOpwr wapd xoirats, | iv’ a 
Buddwpos (so L. C. Valckenaer from iva Biddwpos cod. A. iv’ dABrdSwpos vulg.) atter fa8€a. | 
xOuv eddatmoviay Peois. 

2 Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 32, Boisacq Dect. étym. dela Langue Gr. 
p- 134, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterd. d, indogerm. Spr. ii. 276, cp. Schrader Reallex.? 
le 139. 

3 So Prellwitz Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.? p. 308 (‘* nek (Tod; lat. mec-ent, s. véxus) 
+tar “iiberwindend,” ai. ¢ara-s, s. relpw. Also in der Bedeutung dhnlich wie auBpocia. 
In dieser Deutung habe ich mich mit Jac. Grimm Dtsch. Mythologie I, 294 (necem 
avertens) beriihrt’), Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 660f. (*<* nek-‘mort, f.? 
(cf. Lat. sec-em et voy. s.v. véxis)+-rap “qui triomphe de,” cf. skr. sard-h 2d. -tara- 
“qui triomphe de” (: skr. ¢ératz ‘‘traverser, franchir, surmonter, vaincre,” lat. ¢r-ans) 
=“duBpooty”’), Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. ii. 326 (‘véx-rap 
“ Gottertrank ” (“* Tod iiberwindend,”...)’). 

4 H. Giintert Xalypso Halle a. S. 1919 p. 161 ff, is dissatisfied with the solution of the 
problem advanced by Prellwitz and now commonly accepted (‘Aber mit dem zweiten 
Kompositionsglied steht es nicht zum besten; man verweist auf ai. -tard-, aw. -tara- 
“‘iibertreffend, besiegend,” zu ai. ¢dérafi ‘“‘setzt itber, gelangt hintiber, tiberwindet, rettet,” 
oder auf ai. @p-tiir ‘die Wasser besiegend”’; ich wiirde schon lieber auf ved. -trd' ‘‘zer- 
stérend”’ als zweites Kompositionsglied hinzeigen, das im griechischen Auslaut als -rap 
erscheinen miisste und von dieser Stellung aus verallgemeinert sein kénnte. ...Aber auch 
der Zerlegung von véxrap in véx-rap “‘necem superans” haftet meines Empfindens etwas 
‘*Gemachtes” an, es fehlt ihr die innere Uberzeugungskraft. Dazu kommt, dass die Silbe 
-rap nur durch Heranziehung weit entfernter Formen einigermassen gedeutet werden 
kann’). Accordingly, he proposes a new and undeniably attractive explanation (‘Ich 
méchte daher einen neuen Deutungsversuch vorlegen, der hinsichtlich der Bedeutung der 
Etymologie GrimMs ebenbiirtig ist, aber den Vorzug hat, nur mit im Griechischen selbst 
tiblichen Wortformen auszukommen: ich will ndmlich vé-xrap zerlegen. ve-=idg. * me ist 
die Vollstufe der Negation, die wir in so iiblichen Formen, wie lat. #e-scto, e-fas, n’- 
unquam, n’-ullus, né-sctus, ne-cesse, ne-cessarius, némo aus * 2e-hemo. ...tm Griechischen 
selbst ist ve- erhalten bei vokalischem Anlaut, da sonst das alte 7ze- durch ov ersetzt wurde; 
vgl. of ris, obx €0édw: lat. 2d/o. In solcher Kontraktion aber war ve- nicht durch od zu 
ersetzen, und so begegnet es in Fallen wie vnejs, vyveuos, vixecros, viyyperos, vabvupos, 
vyAlrous..., vywepTys, viweos. Sohst kann ve- also nur in Wortern mit undurchsichtiger 
Bedeutung von der Ersetzung durch od verschont geblieben sein; ein solcher Fall ist 
meiner Ansicht nach véxrap, aus dem wohl schon die Griechen den Stamm vex- “ Tod” 
in véxes, véxus, vexpos herausgehort haben werden. Der zweite Teil dieses also sehr alter- 
tiimlichen Kompositums, dessen eigentliche Bedeutung die Hellenen nachweislich selbst 
nicht mehr kannten, gehért in tiefstufiger Stammesgestalt nach dem Hauptton zu hom. 
xrépea ‘ Beigabe an Tote.”. Hesych. glossiert xrépes: vexpol, xai dxtépicrou of dragor. 
Ferner gehéren hierher xrepijw, hom. krepet{w twd ‘‘jem. die letzte Ehre erweisen,” 
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The facts on which these fancies rested are partly botanical, 
partly entomological. On the one hand, a sweet, sticky exuda- 
tion, usually caused by a superfluity of sap, is to be found 
during hot weather, in small drops resembling dew, on the leaves 
of sundry trees and herbs}, especially the oak, the ash’, the 


xteplopara “* Totenfeier, Leichenbestattung.”’ Daher ist auch d:é¢-xropos, der Beiname des 
Hermes in seiner Eigenschaft als Yuxyoroumrds heranzuziehen [supra ii. 384 n. o}. Q 397 
sagt der Totengott zu Hektor: warnp 5é pol gore Wodd-xrwp [supra ii. 384 n. 0]. Dies ist 
also deutlich ein redender Name fiir Hades, dem alles Irdische anheimfallt, wie roAvdéypwr, 
modvdéxrys usw [supra ii. 1113 Nn. o (2)]. Wenn es an der Stelle weiter heisst: d@vetos 
nev oy’ éorl, so erinnert man sich an [Dhotrww [supra i. 503 f., ii. 385 n. o]. To vé-xrap 
‘*Nicht-totsein” ist also mit ¢u8pocia véllig gleichbedeutend. d-xrépirroe sind drado:, 
solche, die nicht bestattet werden, iiber die der Hades also keine Macht hat, und dies 
Wort deckt sich mit é-@dévarot.’ 

1M. J. Berkeley in J. Lindley—T. Moore 7he Treasury of Botany? London 1884 
1, 596. 

2 Theophr. frag. 190 Wimmer af. Phot. J26/. p. 529 b 16 ff. wlrre: 62 7d éx Tod ddpos 
per. kal ext rhy yi xal éml ra mpooruxdvta rév gurav. evpioxerat dé padiora emt ros 
purrs Tis Spuds xal éwl<rots (tnserui A.B.C.)>7is pidvpas, Sidr. wuKvdryra exe Tabra 
kal Evixud éort. Set 5é wre redelws elvar Enpa, wa wh els abra Exp, wyre para, wa wh Siig’ 
Taira d€ kal &vixpa xal wuxvornra exe, Ta (so F. Wimmer for 7d codd.) dé Hs ptAUpas Kai 
yrukiryra. exec 6é rws ) wédurra (so F, Wimmer for pédtooa codd.) olkelwoly rwa mpds Trav 
dpiv, ia. hist. pl. 3.7. 6 palverar 5’ oby xal 6 pederwoys otros xvAds ex Tod dépos éwl rary 
(sc. TH Sput) padiora mpocifew, Diod. 17. 75 gore 5é xal Sévdpov mapa rots éyxwplois (sc. rots 
‘Tpxavols) waparAjotov Sput xara thy émipdverav, dvd 5é Tov PUAAWY dmodetBor BEA Kal 
To0TO Tives cuva-yorTes SaytAH Thy dwrddavow abrod rodvrar=Curt. 6. 4. 22 frequens arbor 
faciem quercus habet, cuius folia multo melle tinguntur: sed, nisi solis ortum incolae 
occupaverint, vel modico tepore sucus extinguitur (cp. Ex. 16. 21), Plin. nat. Aést. 16. 31 
constatque rores melleos e caelo, ut diximus, cadentes non aliis magis insidere frondibus 
(se. quam roboribus). Honey dripping from the oaks is a characteristic of the golden age 
(Verg. ec/. 4. 6 redeunt Saturnia regna; | ...30 et durae quercus sudabunt roscida mella, 
xeorg. 1. 13 mellaque decussit (sc. Iupiter) foliis, Tib. 1. 3. 45 ipsae mella dabant quercus, 
Ov. met. 1. 111f. iam flumina nectaris ibant, | flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella). 
But Hes. 0.4. 232f. otpecr dé dpis | dxpn pév re péper Bardvous, uécon 6€ pediooas refers 
rather, as Tzetz. ad /oc. saw, to beesnests in hollow oak-trunks (pseudo-Phokyl. 171 ff. 
Bergk#, 171 ff. Diehl, Hor. efod. 16. 47, Ov. am. 3. 8. 40). Anth. Pal, 9. 72. 1f. (Anti- 
patros) edxodos ‘Epyelas, & woéves, év dé yadaxre | xalpwy xal dpytvy omevdopevos 
(A. Hecker and F. Dtibner would read omevéouévors. H. Stadtmiiller: ‘malis fort. 
metouevos conlato Antipatri Thess. versu 93, 4 (6Atyw weOduevos NiPavy)’) wédere is of 
doubtful interpretation. 

3 A. Kuhn Die Herabkunft des Feuers und des Gottertranks® Giitersloh 1886 p. 121 
ventures to connect wéd: ‘honey’ with pedla ‘ash-tree,’ citing in support the Hesychian 
glosses weNlar- pédiooat. 7 Sdpara, 7 Adyvxac and peArly dorep wed: eldos dévdpov, Sev Ta 
nédtra. But in the latter gloss N. I. Schow cj. wedly ds (//, 13. 178) for wedufws cod. and 
A. Meineke cj. peddiva (sc. Sépara) for pédera cod. Hence M. Sclimidt (ed. 1861) prints: 
bey ws: domep wea), eldos Sévdpov, Sev Ta weddiva (Sdpara). W.H. Roscher Nektar 
und Ambrosia Leipzig 1883 pp. 9, 16 accepts Kuhn’s conclusions, which—though far from 
impossible—have not found favour with recent philologists (Prellwitz Ztym. Worterd. d. 
Gr. Spr.* p. 288, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 624, Schrader Reallex.? i. 270, 
Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. ii. 692). 

More weight attaches to a northern parallel. The ancient Scandinavian world-tree was 
an ash (askr Ygedrasils), from which trickled a bee-nourishing dew named ‘honey-fall’ 
(Aundngsfall). See K. Simrock Handbuch der Deutschen Mythologie Bonn 1878 p. 38, 
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lime1, and some sorts of reeds?, On the other hand, certain insects, 
such as the aphides, secrete a sugary liquid, which is often spread 
in a shiny layer over the upper surface of leaves*, Both saccharine 
substances are known to us as ‘honey-dew*, to our neighbours as 
miellat® or Honigthau®. 


G. Vigfusson—F. York Powell Corpus Poeticum Boreale Oxford 1883 ii. 633, J. Grimm 
Teutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1883 ii. 796, E. H. Meyer Germanische 
Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 81, F. Eckstein in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens iv. 290. 

1 Theophr. frag. 190 Wimmer (quoted supra _p. 498 n. 2) THs piAvpas. 

More than fifty years ago my brothers and I, as boys in our father’s garden, used in the 
heat of summer to creep under the green translucent shade of some over-hanging lime- 
boughs, and I well remember tasting the sweet sticky liquid with which the leaves were 
coated, 

2 Sen. efzst. 12. 2. 4 aiunt inveniri apud Indos mel in arundinum foliis, quod aut ros 
illius coeli aut ipsius arundinis humor dulcis et pinguior gignit, Philostr. Aer. 20, 43 
Tpépovor Fé (sc. ai "Apatdves) ra Bpépy yddaxrl re popBddwy twmwy Kal Spdcov xyplas, 7 
wéderos Slkny érl rods Sbvaxas Tay rorapyay itdver, Ail. de nat. an. 15. 7 terat 7 Ivdar 77 
did rod Hpos wédere typw~, Kal ere wéov 7 Upaclwy xwpa, Sep ody éumlarov rats wéacs Kal 
tais Tay édelwv Kadduwv Kduats vouas Tots Bovel Kal rots mpoBdrors wapéxer Oavpacrds, Kal Td 
pev pa doriarar Hdlorny ride éorlacw (uddora yap évradda ol vopels G-yovow abrd, &Oa 
kal pardov  Spboos % yAuKeta xdOnrat weootoa), dvOcoTig Sé Kal Ta LGa Tods voueas: 
duéhyovot yap wepeyictcrov yadda, xal ob Séovrat dvapitar airgG péds, Grep oby Spaow 
"EdAnves. But Plin. za¢. hést. 11. 14 melliginem (sc. faciunt apes) e lacrimis arborum, quae 
glutinum pariunt, salicis, ulmi, harundinis suco, cummi, resina is dealing with vegetable 
exudations, not supposed dew. And anon. jerifl. mar. Erythr. 14 (Geogr. Gr. min, i. 
267 Miiller) ¢Eapriferac 5¢ cw}Ows xal d1rd tev tow Térwr, THs Apiaxis xal Bapvydiur,... 
wed TO kaduevor 7d eybuevov cdxxapt refers to sugar-cane. 

3 R, Lydekker The Royal Natural History London 1896 vi. 198 ‘The sticky substance 
known as honey-dew, which is often spread in a shiny layer over the upper surface of leaves, 
is, in most cases, nothing but the liquid dropped by the crowds of plant-lice living above 
on the under side of other leaves.’. 

4 The Encyclopaedia Britannica '4 London 1929 xi. 715 ‘The exudation of a nectar-like 
or saccharine fluid is a function exclusively of flowers but may be found as a secretion or 
excretion on all parts of various plants which occur above ground. A sweet material, 
manna, is produced by leaves and stems of a species of ash, and nectar-secreting glands 
are found on leaves, petioles, stipules, bracts and even on the outer surfaces of corollas 
and calyces of various plant species. The origin of nectar-secretion manifested specially 
by flowers among the several parts of plants has been carefully considered by Darwin, who 
regards the saccharine inatter in nectar as a waste product of chemical changes in the 
sap....The secretions or excretions of nectar from parts of plants other than the interior 
of flowers are commonly called plant honey-dews. 

‘Another important source of sweet liquid for honey-bees is the excretions of many 
species of sucking insects, these being called insect honey-dews to distinguish them from 
normal plant secretions. Various orders of Hemiptera form this material which is eagerly 
gathered by bees, but only when no supplies of nectar are available....’ 

f6, xi. 717 ‘HONEY DEW, a secretion consisting of exudations of sugar from the leaves 
of various trees under certain atmospheric conditions. It is usually the result of a superfluity 
of sap, but may also be produced by the puncture of certain insects (Aphides, g.v.)....’ 

5 La grande encyclopédie Paris (1898) xxiii. 956 s.v. ‘MIRLLAT, MIELLEE 0U MIELLURE.’ 

6 J. Grimm—W. Grimm Deutsches Worterbuch Leipzig 1877 iv. 2. 1793 s.v. ‘ Honig- 
thau’ (‘von blattlausen herrihrt’). 
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Country folk in the second century A.D., when they observed 
such honey-dew on the leaves, would say with a smile ‘Zeus has been 
raining honey!’ And what they said in jest, their forefathers had 
said in earnest. Hence the curious belief that Dionysos was called 
Hyes because at his begetting ‘Zeus rained ambrosia upon him?’ — 
a point to which we shall recur’. 

But if honey, why not honey-cakes? Why not dainties of all 
sorts? The comedians caught at the notion. Pherekrates* in his 
Persians (towards the close of s. v B.c.®) imagines a happy land in 
which rivers of black broth with rich spice-nuts and best barley-bread 
shall flow from the springs of Ploutos, all ready to be ladled up,— 


While Zeus rains wine, well-smoked and fine, in one tile-drenching sputter 
(A bathman’s souse), till every house massed grapes and cheese-cakes clutter, 
And soup all hot and Lord-knows-what goes gurgling down the gutter. 


Nikophon, a later contemporary of Aristophanes®, in his Szvens 
pictures a similar scene, but omits the name of Zeus: 


Then let it snow with meal, 
Drizzle with loaves, and rain with lentil-soup ; 
Let broth roll tit-bits all adown the streets, 
And cake invite us to consume itself’. 


From such classical Utopias it is not a far cry to the mediaeval 


1 Galen. wepl rpopdy Surduews 3. 39 (vi. 738 ff. Kiihn) 9 ray rpoddy try wioa pwéxpr 
Sedpo Sirrots yéveot weprnpeioa, 7d pev Erepov abrav éx puTdv elye, 7d de Erepov ex fwdwv- 
éxatépas 8 abraiv apdpiorar 7d pede. ylverar pev yap ert rots PiAAS TY HuTdr, tori GE 
otre xuAds airdv, obre xapmwdbs, ob're udpiov, GAN dwoyevés pev Tats Spdcos, od phy obre 
ouvex@s 008? dpolws éxelvars ylverar dayirés. olda dé wore Oépous wpa wAclaTov door et Tots 
Tov Sévipwv Kal Oduvww Kal Tiwwv Boravady pidrors edpedev, ws brd Ty yewpyav Aéyer Par 
mavovtwv, ‘6 Leds eBpete wédt.” mponyetro bé vvé pev edpuxis, ds ev Oper, (Pépous yap Tv 
wpa Tnvixabra,) Depth € kat tnpa xpacts dépos éml rHs mporepalas... wap’ Hut wer oby omavlws 
gaiverat TolTo yiwdopevor, ev 6é TH Gpec TH AcBdvy Kab” Exagrov Eros odK ddlyov. wore 
éxweravvivres éml yijs bépuara Kal celovres ra Sévdpa Séxovrat 76 droppéov dm’ airay Kal 
xéTpas Kai Kepdyua wAnpotoe Tod pédros. dvoudtover 3° aitd dpoodmerl re xal depbuenre 
(sepra p. 496 n. 3). mpddnros nev obv 4% UAn TE yevéce Too wéderos dpuoyerns Tis otoa Tals 
Spbcots, K.7.A. Supra p. 261 Nn. I. 

Galen’s statement that on Libanos men spread skins upon the ground to catch the 
honey-dew may throw some light on Judges 6. 36 ff., where Gideon says to God: ‘If thou 
wilt save Israel by mine hand, as thou hast spoken, behold, I will put a fleece of wool on 
the threshing-floor; if there be dew on the fleece only, and it be dry upon all the ground, 
then shall I know that thou wilt save Israel by mine hand,’ etc. 

2 Bekker anecd. i. 207, 26 ff. (quoted supra ii. 275 n. 12). 3 Infra § g (i). 

4 Pherekr. Persai frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 315 ff. Meineke) af. Athen. 269 C—zE. 
The relevant lines are 6 Leds 8 twy otvyy xawvig xara ro xepdpov Badavedcer, | dwd rdv dé 
reyav éxeTrol Borptwy pera vacricxwy wodutipwv | éxeTedcovTar Bepum civ Erve Kal 
AetproroApavepavacs. 

5 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Mimchen 1912 i. 411 f. 

§ Frag. com. Gr. i. 256 Meineke. 

7 Nikoph. Seirenes frag. 2 (Frag. com. Gr. ii, 851 Meineke) af. Athen. 269 E vepérw 
peév adios, | Paxaférw & dproow, bérw F Erver: | fwpds dd Trav 6dr xudwoelrw xpéa: | 
TraKous éauTov eoflew KerevéTw. 
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Land of Cokaygne! in its English?, French’, Italian‘, or Teutonic 
varieties’, A frequent element in these Wonderlands is the fall of 


1 On the derivation of the name see F. Diez Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen® Bonn 1887 p. 114, F. Kluge Ztymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache® 
Strassburg 1899 p. 229, G. Korting Latetnisch-romanisches Worterbuch? Paderborn 1901 
p. 249, E. Weekley An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English London 1921 p. 322, 
R. Plate Etymologisches Worterbuch der franzisischen Sprache Berlin-—Bonn 1931 p. 69. 

2 J. E. Wells 4 Manual of the Writings in Middle English 1050—1400 Yale University 
Press 1916 p..228 f. ‘THE LAND OF COCKAYGNE...consists of 95 short couplets of 1230— 
1300 in MS. Harley 913 f. 3. The MS. was written probably between 1308 and 1318, 
at latest before 1325... possibly...from a lost French source.’ Bibliography 24. p. 798 f. 
The text was first published by G. Hickes Linguarum Vett. septentrionalium thesaurus 
grammatico-criticus et archeologicus Oxonize 1705 i. 231—233, then e.g. by T. Wright in 
M. Haupt—H. Hoffmann Altdeutsche Blatter Leipzig 1836 i. 396—401, and with revised 
readings and useful notes by E. Matzner Altenglische Sprachproben Berlin 1867 i. 
147—152. 

Similar fancies crop up here and there in much later verse (cp. T. Crofton Croker 
The Popular Songs of Ireland London 1839 p. 76 ‘Then let it, ye powers, | Rain whisky 
in showers,’ or T. Hood’s ‘I’ve heard about a pleasant land, | Where omelettes grow on 
trees, | And roasted pigs run, crying out, | ‘Come eat me, if you please”’). 

3 E. Barbazan Fabliaux et contes des poctes francois des xi, xii, xtit, xiv et xv* sidcles® 
Paris 1808 jv. 175—18r (‘C’est li fabliaus de Coquaigne. Manuscrits, n® 7218 et 7615”), 
especially vv. g6—100 ‘Trois fois i pluet en la semaine | Une ondée de flaons (sc. ‘‘tartes, 
gateaux”’) chauz | Dont ja ne cheveluz ne chauz (sc. “‘chauve”) | N’iert destornez, jel’ sai 
de voir, | Ainz en prent tout 4 son voloir.’ This thirteenth-century French poem is copied 
in a Dutch version ‘van dat edele lant van Cockaengen’ (R. Priebsch in the 7idschrzft 
voor nederl, taal- en letterkunde 1894 xiii. 185—191), where it rains flat cakes and pancakes 
(J. Poeschel in H. Paul—-W. Braune Bertrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und 
Literatur 1878 v. 413). 

In M. A. Le Grand’s comedy Le roz de Cocagne acte i scene 2 (composed in 1718, ed. 
Paris 1742 ii. 146) Bombance declares: ‘Le pigeonneau farci, l’alouette rétie, | Nous 
tombent ici bas du Ciel comme la pluye.’ 

4 The earliest allusion occurs in one of the Carmina Burana (ed. J. A. Schmeller 
Stuttgart 1847 p. 254) entitled Confessio Goliae, which was written at Pavia c. 1162—1164 
by a wandering cleric and addressed to Reinald von Dassel, Archbishop of Cologne 
(W. Giesebrecht in the Allgemeine Monatschrift ftir Wissenschaft und Literatur 1853 
p- 364). The author states: ‘Ego sum abbas Cucaniensis et consilium meum est cum 
bibulis et in secta Decii voluntas mea est.’ But the first detailed description is found in 
Boccaccio’s Decanterone. G. Boccaccio The Decameron trans. J. M. Rigg London 1920 ii. 
187 (Eighth day, Novel iii): ‘Chiefly in Berlinzone, in the land of the Basques. The 
district is called Bengodi [sc. ubi bene gaudetur], and there they bind the vines with 
sausages, and a denier will buy a goose and a gosling into the bargain; and on a mountain, 
all of grated Parmesan cheese, dwell folk that do nought else but make macaroni and 
raviuoli! (}.A sort of rissole.), and boil them in capon’s broth, and then throw them down 
to be scrambled for; and hard by flows a rivulet of Vernaccia, the best that ever was drunk, 
and never a drop of water therein.” Dr H. Meier draws my attention to A. Bertarelli 
Limagerie populaire italienne Paris 1929 pp. 50 fig. (‘Le Pays de Cocagne des femmes.’ 
Rome. Taille-douce vers 1650) and 51 fig. (‘Description du Pays de Cocagne.’ Taille- 
douce coloriée au pinceau, de Remondinia Bassano. xviii? siécle). 

5 F. Kluge Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache® Strassburg 1899 p. 341 
‘Schlaraffe M. seit dem 17. Jahrh. fiir alter nhd. (16. Jahrh.) Sch/aurafe, das noch im 
18. Jahrh. (z. B. Maaler der Sitten 11 193) begegnet: aus dem seit dem 14. Jahrhundert 
bezeugten und kaum 4lteren mhd. s/ér-afe (: sluder-affe) M. “‘tippig lebender, gedanken- 
loser Miissiggiinger, Schlaraffe” (bei Maaler 1561 Sch/uraff ‘fast schlafferig Mensch”) zu 
mhd. séér *Faulenzerei, faule Person” sowie zu schleudern und schlummern, Ursprgl. 
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comestibles in a shower from the sky. The gap between ancient and 
modern examples is filled, on the one hand, by folk-tales that tell 
of eatables and drinkables falling like rain’, on the other hand, by 
would-be historical happenings?, sometimes susceptible of a scientific 
explanation, sometimes exaggerations or distortions of residual facts. 


wat slar-affe Schimpfwort wie frihnhd. Gahknaffe, Maulaffe und Rotzaffe. Die erste 
ausfithrliche Schilderung des seit dem 15. Jahrh. erwahnten Schlaraffenlandes hat Hans 
Sachs 1530 in einem Schwank gegeben’ [E. Goetze Sadm7liche Fabeln und Schwinke von 
Hans Sachs Halle a. S. 1893 i. 8—11 no. 4 ‘Das Schlauraffen Landt’ in 108 short riming 
lines]. For other early references to Sch/araffenland see J. Poeschel in H. Paul—W. Braune 
Bettrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 1878 v. 416 ff., J. Bolte— 
G. Polivka Aumerkungen zur den Kinder-u. Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 
1918 iii. 248 ff. Grimm’s Household Tales trans. M. Hunt London Igor ii. 229 f. no. 158 
‘The Story of Schlauraffen Land’ is taken from a German poem of the fourteenth century 
(printed from a Strassburg MS. by M. Haupt—H. Hoffmann Altdeutsche Blatter Leipzig 
1836 i. 163—165 in 63 short riming lines). In this topsy-turvy country ¢.g. ‘sweet honey 
flowed like water from a deep valley at the top of a high mountain.’ A. Alsleben Johann 
Fischarts Geschichthlitterung (Gargantua) Halle a. S. 1891 p. 143 (cap. 6) ‘In dem Land 
kan ich nicht meh bleiben, der lufft thut mich in Schlauraffen treiben, drey meil hinder 
Weihenacht, da seind die Lebkuchenwaind, Schweinepratentr6m, Maluasirpronnen, 
Bachschnittbach, Bachfischbich, Eyer im Schmaltz fir Hartz und Gummi da die 
Taubenschlag mauler gepraten Wachteln fangen, die dem Bauren uber Nacht im gefass 
geruhet haben, da der Milchramregen, der Zuckererbsen Hagel, der speisold vund 
schlafion regieret, O der Pratwiirst Zaun, honiggips, fladendacher, welche die Weinhelden 
vorstiirmung des vollen Bergs sehr verschantzen,’ etc. Fischart’s Gargantua was first 
printed in 1575. My pl. xl is from the Belderkatalog zu [M.] Getsberg: Der deutsche 
Linblatt-Holzschnitt (a woodcut printed by W. Strauch, Ntirnberg). The book was kindly 
lent to me by Dr H. Meier. Cp. Reinach Rép. Peintures ii. 753, 2 (a painting by 
Breughel le Vieux, now at Berlin). 

1 See the tales cited by J. Bolte—G. Polivka Anmerkungen 2u den Kinder- u. Haus- 
mirchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 1953 i. 527 f. 

2 Athen. 333 A—B oléa d¢ xal roddaxod toavra rov Gedy ixOtor: Pawlas yoov év 
Sevrépy I purdvewy "Hpectwy (frag. 1 (Frag. hést. Gr. ii. 294 Miller), cp. Eustath. 2 //. 
p- 35, 16 f.) év Kepporjow gnolv émt rpets hudpas toat rov Gedv (xPvas. xal PirAapyxos 5” ev 
retdpty (frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 335 Mitller)= jrag. 4 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 163 f. 
Jacoby), cp. pap. Oxyrh. xv no. 1801 col. ii, 43 f. [...J].gres axpedao[. Jp[.] . arpa 
[oiersiere.sisicin's J | Kae Burapyos ev 7H 8 [..-.- ee ee, ]) éwpaxévar twas moddaxod Tov Dedv 
boavra, ixGdot, TodAAdKis 62 Kal wupois Tod adtol cupBalvovros Kal él Barpdxwv (P. P. 
Dobree cj. yuplyas for mupois and would omit xai él Barpdxywy. F. Jacoby prints 
(rroddaxod Tov Gedy Boavra lyAior]** wodddxis Se Kal yuplyas rod adrob cupBalvovros Kai 
émi Barpdxwy. But K. W. Dindorf rightly retains the manuscript readings). ‘Hpaxdeléns 
yor 6 AduBos & rq xa’ ray loropidy (frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 168 Miiller), cp. 
Eustath. iz Z/. p. 35, 17 ff. and Appian. Z/yr. 4) ‘wepi riv Tatovlay xal Aapdavlay Barpd- 
xous,” dnolv, ‘icev 6 deds Kal Tooobro abraéy éyévero TO. wWAROOS ws Tas olxlas Kal rds ddovs 
wAhpes evar. Tras perv ofy mpwras hudpas Kreivovres TovTous Kal ovyxdeloyres Tas olklas 
Stexaprépovv> ws & obdev yvov, GAda Ta TE oKxEedn ExAnpotTo Kal pera Tov edecpdTwY 
edploxovro cuvepbuevar Kal cwvorrmpevor ol Bdtpaxo Kal mpds Tovrois odre (so K. W. 
Dindorf for od8¢ codd.) rots téacw Hv xpijobar obre Tos wédas éml rhy yi Ocivar svoce- 
cwpevpévew abriv, évoxhovpevar 5¢ Kai bwd THs Tay TeredevTnKbTwy ddpijs, Epvyov Thy 
xépar.” To the same effect Agatharch. de mari Erythraeo 59 (Geogr. Gr. niin. i. 151 
Miiller) ag. Phot. 5262. p. 453 b 30f. Bekker xai Bdrpaxo., 5 yéyove wept rods Adrapidras, 
Diod. 3. 30 rods 5é kadousevous Adrapidras Barpaxa Thy apxéyovov atcracww ev Tots vépert 
AapBavovres xal wlrrovres avril THs cuvjOous Yexddos éBidoavTo ras warpldas karadurety Kal 
K aragvyely eis rolroy Tov rérov év @ viv KkaGidpuyrar. But Theophr. frag. 174. 1 Wimmer 
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G N gegend heoft Scblanraftrntande Wenwvs sentig find fo faltens ab Dnd mer gem arbent mic dee hande 
A'Din fauten Ceuren toot befandt grrr in ein par Griffel rab. Dem verbeut mans Sdlauraffen Lande 
Da findt die Heuser gedech mele Faden et Pferd hat wird cin reidher SYener Wer sucts ond erbarkene her lied 
Ledtuden die Havirhic ond Laden Dann ficlegen gang Kd: vol Ager Din felben man des Landis oertried 
Gon Sped tuden FWiclen ond tod Mn wg vil Gelds man finden ia Wer vrreeses {ff roll eicoes nie tehren 
Dic Trém von Barwegnen braten fende in June Srun ffi im Land alle frit Orr Lambs (m Land su groffen efter 
Dd gedes Hanh foip cin aun Darinn oeriungen fic Me alten Dann wer der feulest wtede erfande 
Geflodten von Brardrficn braun Dick Eursrocel man tin Lavids chat halice Oerfetdig if Kdnig in dem Land 

Bon Mataraficer fo find de Brune So ju dem Mel fteffen die : Wee redjt ond witd onfinnly it 
Kommen ein felt ins Saul gersnnen Dee treitefi com Hat gerolud das be Grod onuccftanden pu alter felft 

Duff Weyden foppen die Gammel fiehn ‘Auch iN an Lande gue Celt getoinnen Aug dem mache man im land ee Farfce 
Darunter Beh mit YVil geha Wee fobs faut if ond (eleffi Darinnes Wier gern fiebt mit eber wadesien 


De fatten dann in Bad Hera 


Dam gibi man von der (tund jroca pfeatg 


DMaG Dens a Rictertvirde gemade 


Das federman gu éffen hab Ee fOLaff ih: gleid viel oder rocnig Der fan fh if ond nicdrs nu ache 

Auch gehn die Lif tt des Lachen Este fury gilt cin Dinger eller Denn effen trinden ond pit (laff 

Geforron-bractengfulhi ond bacden DOrccg grdiger einen Yooins Chater ‘Buf dem mach man iin Land cin Geaffe 

Dnd gefn bey Dan Geftads fo nabes Dad welder fein Held auch verfpicls Wer pif tft ond niddrs nk fav 

Lafien fich mit den Hendon fahen Breach man fh das wider gibt Der if in Land etn Edelman 

‘Auch fliegen pnb midge ihe glauber Vand welder aud nicht gern gate Wier alfo irbt mie obgemands 

Geraea NAner, Geng ond Tauben Wrenn Me (huld tried eins Fares als Dee (ft gue ins Saiauraffer Laut 

‘Wer fre wicht face ond tft fo faut Muf ihm hence su geben ofa flag Das von den alten ift ecdiehe 

Dan fliegen Ie felbfi tn Das maul Bund welder wol rinden mag u Araff det fugends gu geriche 

Die Gese att Far wot geraten Dew git man von den trund cin bager Dye germsnkich tft faut ond gefreffig 

Lauffer im Lande winb find gebraten Bod welder wol Me Laut Fan fagen Ongrfcidt henlog ond nadieiiig 

sacle better Dan gibt manein Plappart ju lopa Das man fie wag in Edlaurain 
mii cin fedcr fconeidt cin hud de cin groffe Lug cin ton DOamie phe fepdachtrg meng su firaren 

Dad (lech Das Nefier wider dn 4 mug fich da bites ciaman Das fic haben auff Arbre ache 

Greug KAG wacjen wie die Stein Uilec vermofft freg md ffig flan Wrol faulc weog suche quecs brache 

So wachifen Barvren auff Om batettin Der Ginn ond Wig traucen welt 

Sled wesc im vnferm Land bis Pilaumcn Deru ward Fein News tes Lande holds Bu Narnberg boy Wolf Errand 


Das Schlauraffenlandt, ‘The Country of Cokaygne,’ 
from a woodcut printed by W. Strauch of Nuremberg. 


See page 302 1. 0. 
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ap. Phot. 4761. 527 b 17 ff. Bekker shrewdly observes d\Aa 5¢ mpoiixdpye pév, expaiverar 
5é dia rods verovs, Waomep of re KoyAlar Kal of pixpol Barpaxor’ ob yap vovTat, ws TivEs 
GhOnoay, adda wpopalvovrat ubvoy, ard “iis Svra mpbrepov, Bd rd cicpeiy 7d Udwp els Tas 
Oadrduas abray. 

Cp. the beliefs noted by J. Jonston Zhaumatographia Naturalis Amstelodami 1665 
p. 123 ‘At in Amelandia [one of the west Frisian Islands], que ranam nullam patitur, 
ranis pluisse, ex Preceptore nostro Clarissimo Domino Menelao Vinsemio Med. D.in alma 
Frisiorum Profess. accepimus’ (with context), P. Sébillot Le Folk-Lore de France Paris 
1904 i. 70 f. ‘dans le Bocage vendéen, le cerne [sc. V’arc-en-ciel] enléve l’eau des étangs, 
et tombe en produisant une pluie de poissons [J. de la Chesnaye in the Revue des 
traditions populaires 1902 xvii. 138]; en Basse-Bretagne, quand il a bu l’eau des étangs, 
il produit parfois des pluies de grenouilles ou de petits poissons [L. F. Sauvé in Mélusine 
1884—85 ii. 13],’ O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 ii. 603 ‘Im Schiwabischen 
sagt man sprichwortlich: Wenn’s Krotten (= Kroten) hagelt,’ H. Bachtold-Staubli in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1931 iii. 125 ff. ‘Die 
oft in Scharen dem Wasser entsteigenden jungen Frésche gaben Veranlassung zum 
Glauben an den /.-Regen....Der Glaube ist heute noch lebend; in Westbéhmen meint 
man, dass, wenn die Sonne Wasser zieht, sie auch die kleinen Frésche mit hinauf ziehe, 
die dann als F.-Regen wieder auf die Erde fallen’ citing C. von Megenberg Das Buch 
der Natur ed. H. Schulz Greifswald 1897 p. 59 cap. 2. ro ‘Hier und da beobachtet man, 
dass es kleine Frésche und Fische regnet. Ausserdem sieht man den Thau und den Reif 
und wilden Honig aus der Luft fallen,’ p. 65 f. cap. 2. 16 ‘Zuweilen regnet es auch kleine 
Frodsche oder Fischchen. Dies ereignet sich dann, wenn der wisserige Dunst bei seinem 
Uebergang in Wasser dieselben Eigenschaften besitzt wie der wisserige Samen, aus dem 
die Frésche oder Fische entstehen. Die Kraft der Gestirne erzeugt dann aus dem dazu 
geeigneten Material die Thierchen und giesst Leben in sie hinein. Ich rathe Dir aber 
nicht, die Fischchen zu verspeisen, denn sie sind von grober Art und giftig,’ C. Gesner 
Thierbuch ed. C. Forer Ziirich 1563 p. 167 b [Zpztome guatuor librorum Conradi Gesneri 
Lipsiee 1605 p. 40 ‘Alize (sc. ranze) per tempestates ex aere deiiciuntur, & dcomereis 
cognominantur.’.,.‘ Alize Susmereis (rectius qua dcomere?s) Czelitus vel cum pluuia demissz, 
In nubibus enim procreate decidunt’], E. Rolland Faune populaire de la France 
Paris 1881 iii. 68 ‘En hollandais, on appelle les tétards donderpaddetjes par suite du 
préjugé qui veut qu’ils prennent naissance dans les airs et tombent a terre au moment des 
orages—Nemnich,’ J. Grimm—W. Grimm Deutsches Worterbuch Leipzig 1878 iv. i. 252 
s.v. ‘Froschbrut,’ 254 s.v. ‘Froschregen,’ 1893 viii. 520 s.v. ‘Regenfrosch,’ A. John Sééze, 
Brauch und Volksglaube im deutschen Westbihmen Prag 1905 p. 221 f.=p. 233 ‘Wenn 
die Sonne “‘ Wasser zieht,” so zieht sie auch die Fréschlein mit hinauf, die als Froschregen 
wieder zur Erde fallen (Tachauer Heimatskde. S. 169),’ p. 236 ‘Die nach einem warmen 
Regen herumhiipfenden kleinen Frdésche denkt man sich vom Himmel gefallen (Karlsbad— 
Duppau),’ F. Schénwerth Aus der Oberpfale. Sitten und Sagen Augsburg 1857—1859 ii. 
54 no. 6, J. V. Grohmann Aberglauben und Gebriiuche aus Bihmen und Méahren Prag— 
Leipzig 1864 p. 82 no. 586, G. Strafforello Zrrori ¢ pregiudisti volgart confutati colla 
Scorta della scienza e del raziocinio* Milano rg11 p. 60 f., A. P. T. Paracelsus Geneve 
1658 i. 123 a—b ‘Aiunt, pluere ranas. Id qui fiat, intelligite.’ etc., ii. 312b ‘Dicendum 
jam porrd etiam de generatione est illa, qua interdum ranz, vermes, aut viuentia animalia 
alia é sublimi deiiciuntur & inueniuntur.’ etc. 

I add two recent examples. Zhe Daily Telegraph Saturday 17 March 1934 p. II! 
‘The inhabitants of Pistoia, a Tuscan hill town forty miles from the sea, were amazed to 
find red rain falling. It contained small fishes swept up from the sea by the gales.’ The 
Cambridge Daily News Tuesday 13 March 1934 p- t: ‘Cambridge is still puzzling over 
the showers of fish which fell on the Market-place on Monday morning and Monday 
afternoon. On two distinct occasions it was found small fish of the stickleback breed, 
and anything up to two inches in size, were scattered about the cracks in the cobbles on 
Market-hill....At least one of the fish found on the Hill was alive this morning and 
browsing around in a jar in a private laboratory in the town. Others were taken away 
by passers-by or by interested students of natural phenomena....No one apparently saw 
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The Land of Cokaygne was represented, not merely by mediaeval 
tales! of a far country where viands of the choicest sort were to be 
had for the asking, but also by popular customs in which a deter- 
mined effort was made to get there and feast to heart’s content. 
Thus at Naples the name Cuccagua* was given to a yearly merry- 


the fish actually fall, but when the sun dried up the water which filled the crevices 
between the cobbles after the heavy showers, it was found that a large number of small 
fish were lying there. Some were silver, some red, and some of an entirely different 
colour. With them was found a small quantity of vegetation...one stallholder recalled 
that three years ago he had a similar experience on the road between Foxton and 
Shepreth, when a multitude of small frogs suddenly descended. The Superintendent of 
the Cambridge Botanical Gardens also recollected a similar experience with minnows 
and tadpoles on the Bath—London road some years ago.” 

In speaking of fish, frogs, and meal as dropped from the sky, Athenaios and his 
sources used throughout, not the name Zedés, but the vaguer term 6 #e6s. The Roman 
historians omit even that acknowledgement of the divine, when they record— 

(1) a rain of flesh: 

461 B.c. (Liv. 3. 10, Dion. Hal. ant. Rom. to. 2, Nepotian. epzt. Val. Max. 4. 5, 
Plin. wat. hzst. 2. 147, Lyd. de ostent. prooem. 6 p. 13, 3 ff. Wachsmuth 
at Rome.) ; 

(2) a rain of milk: 

274 B.C. (Oros. 4. 5. 1.) 

209 (Liv. 27. 11.) 

194 (Liv. 34. 45 Interamnae lac fluxisse with many variants, for which see A. 
Drakenborch ad loc. J. F. Gronov cj. Nare amni.) 

163 (Iul. Obs. 73=14 Gabiis.) 


130 (Iul. Obs. 87=28 Romae in Graecostasi.) 
125 (Iul. Obs. go= 30 in Veiente.) 
124 (Iul. Obs. 91 = 31 in Graecostasi.) 


18 (Iul. Obs. 95 = 35.) 
117(?) (Iul. Obs. 96 =36 Praeneste.) 


1l4 (Plin. zat. hist. 2. 147.) 
106 (Iul. Obs. ror=41 in agro Perusino et Romae locis aliquot.) 
104 (Iul. Obs. 103 =43 in Lucanis.) 


95 (Iul. Obs. rro=§0 Caere.) 
92 (Iul. Obs. 113 =53 Romae.) 

(3) a rain of oil: 

125 B.C. (Iul. Obs. go=30 in Veiente.) 

1 These have been collected and discussed by J. Poeschel ‘Das Marchen yom 
Schlaraffenlande’ in H. Paul—W. Braune Aeitrage sur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
und Literatur 1878 v. 389—427 (universal belief in a happy childhood of mankind : Greek 
reign of Kronos and its parodies, in which distant age becomes distant place e.g. India: 
Romance-languages postulate a definite ‘ wunschland,’ the Latin Cucanza, Italian Cuccagna, 
Spanish Cucafia, French Coguaigne, Cocagne: German Schlaraffenland points the moral), 
A. Graf Miti, Leggende e Superstizioni del Medio Evo Torino 1892 pp. 229—238 (‘Il 
Paese di Cuccagna e i Paradis? artzfictali’), E. Schmidt Charakteristiken Zweite Reihe 
Berlin rgor pp. §1—7o (‘Das Schlaraffenland’ with verse-quotations), J. Bolte ‘ Bilder- 
bogen des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts’ in the Zectschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 1910 
xx. 187—193 (‘Das Schlaraffenland’ with a woodcut of 1575—1600), J. Bolte—G. Polivka 
Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 1918 iii. 244— 
258 (‘158. Das Marchen vom Schlauraffenland’—a full account of all European versions). 

2 J. Poeschel Jvc. cit. 1878 v. 409 f., J. Bolte—G. Polivka of. cét. iii. 248. 
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making, which has been traced back to the early part of the 
sixteenth century?: on the last Thursday before Lent a pyramid 
stacked with poultry, sausages, and eatables of every kind was taken 
in procession through the streets and, on reaching the big market- 
place, was handed over to the mob, which scrambled for the prize. 
In Spain a similar celebration was called Cucafa?: comestibles and 
other things were fastened to the very top of a tall well-soaped pole, 
up which competitors clambered to the amusement of all. The same 
sport, which in Italy is known as the Giwoco della Cuccagna®, was 
introduced into France in 1425, and thenceforward the mdédt de 
cocagne became a frequent feature of public festivitiest It seems 
never to have obtained much footing in Germany, where its 
equivalent was to be found in such rites as the thirteenth-century 
Gral at Magdeburg®. But it was certainly the ancestor of our own 
Greasy Pole’, still a favourite item on the programmes of provincial 
regattas. Indeed, it is not a little curious to reflect that a ceremony, 


1 Cp. Hans Sachs ‘Sturm des vollen Bergs,’ a poem of 1536, in E. Goetze Hans 
Sachs Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwanke Halle a. S. 1893 i. 138-—141 no. 43+ 

2 J. Poeschel loc. czt. 1878 v. 410, J. Bolte—G. Polivka of. céz. iii. 248. See also the 
Dicetonario de la Lengua Castellana por la Real Academia Espanola* Madrid 1914 p. 302° 
‘Cucafia...f. Palo largo, untado de jabén o de grasa, por el cual se ha de trepar, si se 
hinca verticalmente en el suelo, o andar, si se coloca horizontalmente a cierta distancia 
de la superficie del agua, para coger como premio un objeto atado a su extremidad. || 
2 Diversién de ver trepar por dicho palo.’ 

3 A. Hoare An Jtalian Dictionary Cambridge 1925 p. 196% ‘Cuccagna /. ...Giuoco 
della —, climbing a greasy pole for a prize fastened at the top of it.’ 

4 La grande encyclopédie Paris (1890) xi. 755 5.v- ‘COCAGNE’...‘Un terme trés employé, 
mat de cocagne, désigne un mat rond, lisse et élevé, planté en terre, dressé pendant les 
rejouissances publiques; il porte 4 son sommet des objets de toutes sortes, des prix qui 
appartiennent a celui ou ceux qui parviennent 4 grimper jusqu’en haut sans secours. Ce 
mat est soigneusement savonné, ce qui complique encore la difficulté des ascensions. Ce 
divertissement populaire a été, il semble, introduit pour la premiére fois 4 Paris en 1425, 
ainsi qu’on le voit par le Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris sous Charles vii’ [A. Potthast 
Bibliotheca Historica Medii Aevi® Berlin 1896 i. 686f.], Dictionnaire de I Académie 
Frangaise® Paris 1932 i. 250 5.v. ‘COCAGNE’...‘ Mat de cocagne, Mat rond et lisse, planté 
en terre, au haut duquel sont suspendus des prix qu’il faut aller détacher en grimpant 
sans aucun secours. On plante ordinairement des mds de cocagne les jours de fete publique,’ 

5 J. Grimm—W. Grimm Deutsches Worterbuch Leipzig 1873 v. 1980 s.v. ‘ Krales’... 
‘es musz aus Niederdeuischland gekommen sein. dort hiesz gral m. ein fest, wie es 2.b. die 
Magdeburger schippenchronik (A. Potthast of. ciz.2 Berlin 1896 ii. 1002 f.] um 1280 als in 
Magteburg gefetert schildert... denn bet jenem feste, 2.b. in Magdeburg, bildete den mittel- 
punki ein auf einer Elbinsel errichteter bau, der gral, in dem helden hausten und zum 
hampfe daraus hervor kamen, eine darstellung des graltempels, gedacht als inbegriff aller 
herlichkeit ; der name des kleinods gral gieng dabei auf das gebiiude wiber, das thm diente, 
eigen bet FISCHART ‘den Gral oder Venusberg besuchen’ Garg. 414 Sch. ...e~ ast da in 
Ltalien gedacht, 

® The Spanish Cucafia was sometimes, like our Greasy Bowsprit, a pole projecting 
horizontally above the water (supra n. 2). 
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which began as a serious attempt to climb up into heaven and share 
the food of the gods, should end as a comic failure to carry off the 
coveted ham. 


iv. Pyre-extinguishing rain. 

On sundry occasions Zeus by means of a timely rain extinguished 
a pyre and saved the life of a victim. 

A case in point is furnished by the myth of Alkmene, at least 
in its later and fully developed form. The Homeric Vékyza includes 
among the list of dead heroines Alkmene, the wife of Amphitryon, 
who became by Zeus the mother of lion-hearted Heraklest. An 
excerpt from the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, now serving as 
proem to the Shield of Herak/es*, gives further detail?) Amphitryon 
might not consort with his wife till he had avenged the death of her 
brothers, who had been slain by the cattle-raiding Taphians and 
Teleboans. Meantime Zeus quitted Olympos, and came by way of 
Typhaonion (the mountain of Typhon) and the top of Phikion (the 
mountain of the Sphinx®) to Thebes, where he lay with Alkmene. 
The self-same night Amphitryon returned from the fighting, and 
likewise consorted with his wife. Thereafter she bore twins, Herakles 
the stronger to immortal Zeus, Iphikles the weaker to mortal 
Amphitryon. 

Thus far the myth is a typical tale of Boeotian® twins. The 
extra birth, abnormal and hard to understand, was regarded as due 
to the action of some god”, And since Amphitryon as king stood 
in a special relation to Zeus®* and even bore a name suggestive of 
the lightning®, it was natural to assume that the god in question was 
Zeus, and to view the superior twin as his son, the inferior? as that 
of the human father. 

1 Od. 11. 266 ff. 

2 Hes. sc. Her. argum. A p. ror, 1f. Rzach rfs "Aowldos  dpxh év re rerdpry 
Karaddyp péperac péxpe orlyov v’ xai $’. See W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 125, As Rzach in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. viii. 1215. 

8 Hes. sc. Her. 1—56. 4 Cp. Hesych. Tuioy- épos Bowrias. 

5 Apollod. 3. 5. 8, Steph. Byz. s.v. Pixecoy, Hesych. s.v. Pixcov, Tzetz. tv Lyk. AZ. 7, 
1465. On (£, acc. Bixa (Hes. ¢heog. 326), as the Boeotian form of ZPlyé see R. Meister 
Die griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 1882 i. 267. 

§ The Boeotian character of the Vékyia and of the Catalogue of Women is rightly 
emphasised by J. A. K. Thomson Studies in the Odyssey Oxford 1914 p. 24 ff. 

7 J. Rendel Harris The Cult of the Heavenly Twins Cambridge 1906 p. 7, E. S. Hart- 
land in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1925 xii. 4962->. 

8 Supra ii. 1074, 1088. 

9 Supra ii. 1072. Christodoros’ expression Augitpiwy 3 jotpamrev (Anth. Pal, 2. 367) 


is a coincidence, but no more. 
10 Supra ii. 445 ff. 
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The story passed early into the repertory of the mythographical 
artist as well as into that of the mythological poet. The famous 
Chest of Kypselos, dedicated at Olympia not later than 582 B.C. 
when the dynasty of the Kypselidai came to an end}, represented 
Zeus in the form of Amphitryon offering gifts to Alkmene. He, 
clad in a chttén, was bearing a cup in his right hand, a necklace in 
his left; she was taking hold of them both*—a simple, significant 
group* Pindar more suo adds one glittering touch. The epiphany 
of the god at midnight was accompanied by a snow of gold*. Neither 
the gifts nor the snow-storm should be dismissed as meaningless 
adjuncts. Hédua, ‘bride-presents,’ in general were the proper pre- 
liminaries of an epic union, and this cup in particular was an heirloom 
of divine origin’, The golden downpour here, as elsewhere, betokens 
the advent of the impregnating sky-god. 

But the theme lent itself to further elaboration. Apollodoros®, 


1 Frazer Pausanias iii. 600. 

2 Paus. 5. 18. 3. . 

3 A sixth-century s¢é/e of bluish marble at Sparta (M. N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace 4 
Catalogue of the Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 132f. no. 1 figs. 26, 27, A. Conze— 
A. Michaelis in the dan. d@. Just. 1861 xxxiii. 33 ff. pl.c, K. Botticher in the Arch. Zeit. 
1871/72 xxix. 46 ff., G. Loeschcke De bast guadam prope Spartam reperta Dorpati Livo- 
norum 1879 p. 1 ff., Collignon Ast. de la Sculpt. gr. i. 236 f. fig. 113, Overbeck Gr. Plastik+ 
i. 127f. fig. 21, Perrot—Chipiez Hist, de ?’Art viii. 445 ff. figs. 219—221) is decorated 
with reliefs, one of which was interpreted by Loeschcke Joc. cé¢. as portraying Zeus and 
Alkmene. But his interpretation, though adopted by K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc, i. 1576, is highly precarious. 

4 Supra p. 477- 

5 Anaximandros frag. « (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 67 Miller) =/rag. 1 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 160 
Jacoby) af. Athen. 498 B—C states that this oxtargos had been given by Poseidon to his 
son Teleboes, by Teleboes to Ptereleos, and that Amphitryon had claimed it as his share 
of the booty. Cp, Athen. 474 F (Macrob. Sat. 5. 21. 3, Eustath. iz Od. p. 1423, 17 ff.) 
dpxatéraroy 8 ori morypeoy Td Kapxnorov, ef ye 6 Levs duidijoas’ Arkphyn ESwxe SGpov aro 
Tijs ultews, ws Pepexvdns (frag. 27 (frag. hist. Gr. i. 77 Miller) =frag. 13 (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 63. Jacoby)) év 7H Seurépa lorope? kat ‘Hpbdwpos 6 ‘Hpaxdewrns (frag. 3 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
ii, 29 Miiller)=/rag. 16 (frag. gr. Hist. i. 219 Jacoby)). Plaut. Amph. 256 f., 530 f. makes 
it the golden gatera in which king Pterela used to drink. Charon of Lampsakos frag. 11 
(Frag. hist. Gr. i. 35 Miller) af. Athen. 475 B—c says that the déras given to Alkmene 
by Zeus was still shown at Sparta in his day (second half of s. v B.c.). On cups as royal 
heirlooms see sera i. 406 n. 3- Other alleged relics of Amphitryon were the #dAapos built 
for him at Thebes by Trophonios and Agamedes (Paus. 9. 11. 1 with inscription (Cougny 
Anth. Pal. Append. 3. 108. t—3)) and a tripod dedicated by him in the sanctuary of 
Apollon Zsménios at Thebes (Hdt. 5. 59 with inscription in Cadmean letters (Anth. Pal. 
6. 6)), cp. a tripod dedicated by him to Apollon on behalf of Herakles in a relief of Roman 
date (L. Stephani Der ausruhende Herakles St. Petersburg 1854 pl. 1, 1, zd. in the Compée- 
rendu St. Pét. 1873 p. 228ff., O. Jahn Griechische Rilderchroniken Bonn 1873 pl. 5, 
Reinach Aép. Reliefs id. 140 with inscription (Zzscr. Gr. Sic. It. no. 1293=Cougny Anth. 
Pal, Append. 3. 126 a)). 

® Apollod. 2. 4. 8. 
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inall probability! following Pherekydes of Athens ( floruzt 454/3 B.c.*), 
re-tells the story thus: 


‘ Now before Amphitryon reached Thebes, Zeus had come by night and, making 
that one night three times its length?, had taken upon him the likeness of 
Amphitryon and bedded with Alkmene and related to her what had befallen the 
Teleboans. But Amphitryon, when he arrived and saw that he was not welcomed 
by his wife, enquired the cause. She told him that he had come the night before 
and slept with her; and he learned from Teiresias that her bedfellow had been 
Zeus. So Alkmene bore two sons, Herakles—the elder by one night—to Zeus, 
and [phikles to Amphitryon.’ , 


1 Sir J. G. Frazer Afollodorus London 1921 i. 175 n. o quoting Pherekyd. frag. 27 
(Frag. hist. Gr. i. 77 Miiller)=frag. 13 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 63 f. Jacoby) af. schol. 7/. 14. 
323, schol. Od. 11. 266. Cp. Athen. 474 F (supra p. 507 n, 5). 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 454 f. 

3 Apollod. 2. 4. 8 rhv play rperhaotdoas yixra. But Apollod. efit. E has rhv play vixra 
mrevram\acidoas | xard Tivas Tpirdactdoas, of xal did ToiTo rpéomepov atodar Aé-yeoBat Tov 
‘Hpaxhéa. Cp. Lyk. AZ. 33 rpieorépov déovros with Tzetz. ad loc., Anth. Pal. 13. 26. 11 
(Dosiadas) rpeorépoto xavras, and other passages noted by Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling, vii. 
2428 D; also the variant phrase rpicéAnvos in Nonn. Dion. 25. 242 f. dOd\a per ‘Hpaxdfos, 
by fpocery dBdvaros Leds |’ Adxphvns tpicédqvov éxwv mardoombpov ebviy, Anth. Pal. 9. 
441. 3 (Palladas) "Aregfxaxe rpicéAqve. The protracted night, once accepted, of course 
tended to grow longer and longer: see ¢.g. Plaut. Amph. 112 ff. MERC. et meus pater nunc 
intus hic cum illa cubat, | et haec ob eam rem nox est facta longior, | dum cum illa, quacum 
volt, voluptatem capit, 268 sos. credo ego hac noctu Nocturnum obdormisse ebrium, 
275 ff. SOS. neque ego hac nocte longiorem me vidisse censeo |... |... | credo edepol 
equidem dormire Solem, atque adpotum probe, Prop. 2. 22. 25f. Iuppiter Alcmenae 
geminas requieverat arctos, | et caelum noctu bis sine rege fuit, Ov. am. 1. 13. 45 f. ipse 
deum genitor, ne te (sc. Auroram) tam saepe videret, | commisit noctes in sua vota duas, 
her. 9. 9f. at non ille velit, cui nox—sic creditur—una [| non tanti, ut tantus conciperere, 
fuit, ¢rést. 2. 402 noctes cui coiere duae, Sen. Ag. 853 ff. magnus Alcides cui lege mundi | 
Iuppiter rupta geminavit horas | roscidae noctis celeresque iussit | tardius currus agitare 
Phoebum | et tuas lente remeare bigas, | pallida Phoebe, 870 f. violentus ille | nocte non 
una poterat creari, Herc. Oct. 1701 f. (cited zzfra p. 517 n. 0), ae drev. vit. 16. § inde etiam 
poetarum furor fabulis humanos errores alentium, quibus visus est Iupiter voluptate con- 
cubitus delenitus duplicasse noctem, Hyg. /aé. 29 qui tam libens cum ea concubuit, ut 
unum diem usurparet duas noctes congeminaret, ita ut Alcimena tam longam noctem 
ammiraretur, Mart. Cap. 157 ut in ortu Herculis geminatae noctis obsequium...vim 
numinis approbavit, Hieronym. c. Vigzlant. 10 (xxiii. 1. 364 A Migne) tunc fateberis, quod 
nunc negas, et tuum nomen, qui in Vigilantio loqueris, libere proclamabis, te esse aut 
Mercurium propter nummorum cupiditatem, aut Nocturnum (a/. Nocturninum), juxta 
Plauti Amphitryonem, quo dormiente, in Alcmenae adulterio, duas noctes Jupiter copulavit, 
ut magnae fortitudinis Hercules nasceretur, Diod. 4. 9 (cp. Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 2. 17) Tor 
yap Ala poydpevor ’Adkwivy tpirraclay Tiy viKra Tofoat, Kal TE WAYOe TOO pos Thy 
tadorolav dvatwhévros ypsvov rpornuivat Thy brepBohip Tis Tob -yevynOnoouévov pans, 
Stat. 7heb. 12. 299 ff. da mihi poscenti munus breve, Cynthia, si quis | est Iunonis honos; 
certe [ovis improba iussu | ter noctem Herculeam—, veteres sed mitto querellas, Loukian. 
dial, deor. 10, 1 EPM. 6 "Hye, uy eAdoys Thyepov, 6 Leds gyor, unde allprov pyde és rplrynv 
jépay, GAN &dov péve, cai 7d peragd ula ris Eorw vit paxpd- x.7.d., schol. T. 77. 14. 324 
gact 52 Trav Ala cuyxommpevov "Adkuyvy wetoar Tov “Hdtov wh dvaretrar ert rpeis quepas- 
bbev ext rpets vixras avyxounbels adry 6 Leds ror “rpiéowepov” “Hpaxdda éxolnzev, Orph. 
Arg. i18ff. mpara 5é ela Blyv ‘“Hpaxdjos Beto, | dv réxev ’Adxuhvn Znvi Kpovlwye 
pryeioa, | tuos bre rpicohy wev édelrero Deipros alydyy | ’Hédcos, dodixh 3 éwepalero rdvrobey 
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This tale was perhaps that dramatised by Sophokles in his 
Amphitryon, and it reappears with some variation in the works of 
later mythographers?. 

Euripides, the great innovator, substituted a more romantic 
version. Of his play, the A/kmene, we have little direct knowledge. 
A few tantalising fragments, like stray bits of a jig-saw puzzle, show 
us a dense growth of ivy with nightingales singing in it?—a pine- 
torch fetched by somebody from somewhere*—rescue from a 
desperate plight by the help of heaven®'—day and dark night 
bringing many things to birth*—again a reference to the gloom of 


8ppvy, Lact. Plac. z# Stat. 7heb. 12. 301 (cp. Myth. Vat. 2. 148) ne adventu diei con- 
cubitus minueretur voluptas, iussit Iuppiter illam noctem triplicem fieri, qua triplices cursus 
Luna peregit. The Christian Fathers, bent on aggravating the enormities of Zeus, even 
turned three into nine: Clem. Al. protr. 2. 33. 3 p. 24, 14 ff. Stahlin eds doov 5° édijAaxev 
doedyelas 6 Leds éxetvos 6 wer’ Adxuhvys rocatras jduraPhoas vixras- obde yap al vUKres al 
évvéa TH dkoAdorw maxpal (dwas 5¢ Euradw 6 Blos dxpacle Bpaxds Fr), iva dy huiv rov 
adeElxaxov orelpy Oedy, Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 26 quis illum (sc. Iovem) in Alcmena novem 
noctibus fecit pervigilasse continuis? non vos?...ille noctibus vix novem unam potuit 
prolem extundere, concinnare, compingere, etc., Kyrill. c. Julian. 6 p. 196 (Ixxvi. 
800 A—B Migne) yeypdgdw 8€ cal AAxujvn, Med” Fs Tas évvda Siarerédexe vixras 6 Kal év 
rots &yav aicxpots Kbpov meipay obk Exwv. 
The successive steps in this mythical extension appear tn have been as follows: 
Night=r night, longer than usual. 
Night + Night =2 nights. 
Night + (Day) + Night = 3 nights. 
Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night=5 nights. 
Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night =7 nights. 
Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night + (Day) + Night =9 nights. 
The terms zpréorepos, rpicédnvos would be justified by the third step, when the sun ceased 
to shine for one day and so produced three continuous nights. See further A. Winter 
Alkmene und Amphitryon Breslau 1876 p. 34 ff. and K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 1572 £. 
1K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1573. 
2 In Hyg. fad. 29 and interp. Serv. iz Verg. Aen. 8. 103 Oichalia appears in place of 
the Teleboans. 
According to C. B. Lewis Classical Mythology and Arthurian Romance Oxford 1932 
Pp: 295, ‘Try as we may, we cannot avoid the conclusion that stories of classical mythology 
had penetrated everywhere in the early Middle Ages... and the transformation of Uther 
into the likeness of Gorlois in order that he might consort with Igerna.,.is a reminiscence 
of the story of Zeus, who assumed the likeness of Amphitruo in order to deceive Alemena’ 
(id. id. p. 252 n. 3 after J. D. Bruce The Evolution of Arthurian Romance from the 
Beginnings down to the Year 1300 Gittingen—Baltimore 1923 i. 135, 145)—a passage 
quoted with approval by H. J. Rose in Folk-Lore 1933 xliv. 24. 
3 Eur. AAkuiyn frag. 88 (Zrag. Gr. frag. p. 386 Nauck?) a. schol. Aristoph. ran. 
93, Souid, s.v. xedcddvwv pouvceia. 
4 Eur. Adxuhyn frag. go (Zrag. Gr. fray. p. 386 Nauck®) ap. Poll. 10. 117. 
5 Eur, ‘Adkutun frag. 100 (Trag. Gr. frag. p. 388 Nauck?) ap. Stob. flor. 111. 7 (ed. 
Gaisford iii. 355, ed. Hense v. 1005). 
8 Eur, "Adxutun frag. 101 (Zrag. Gr. frag. p. 388 Nauck?) ap. Stob. flor. 98. 22 (ed. 
Gaisford iii. 249, ed. Hense v. 833). 
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night?—and of course the usual crop of moralising maxims. These 
scattered hints have been put together with the utmost acumen by 
R. Engelmann?, who supplements them from two important sources, 
on the one hand Paestum and Campanian vase-paintings, on the 
other hand the plays of Plautus. 

I begin with the vases, since they are the earlier. A bell-£ratér, 
found at Santa Agata dei Goti and now in the British Museum, was 
painted by the ceramic artist Python (c. 320 B.C.) with the following 




















Fig. 322. 


1 Eur.’ Adxuivn frag. 104 (Zrag. Gr. frag. p. 389 Nauck*) ap. Hesych. 5.7. duodydv 
vuKTa, 

2 R. Engelmann in the Ann. d. Just. 1872 xliv. 1—18, td. Beitriige zu Euripides. J. 
Alkmene Berlin 1882 pp. 1—20 with 2 figs., id. Archdologische Studien 2u den Tragikern 
Berlin 1900 pp. 52—63 with figs. 18, 19. 

3 On Python see G. Patroni La ceramica antica nell’ Italia meridionale Napoli 1897 
pp. 6s—7o figs. 40 and 41, F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasen- 
malerei iii. 60, Piuhl Maleret u. Zetchnung d. Gr. ii. 719, M. H. Swindler Anctent 


Plate XLI 

















A kratér from Santa Agata dei Goti, now in the British Museum: 
Alkmene rescued from a fiery death at the hands of Amphitryon 
and Antenor by the intervention of Zeus. 


See page 510 ft. 
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design (pl. xli)4,, Alkmene sits as a suppliant on an altar, a handsome 
structure built with fenders and a triglyph-frieze. In front of it is 
stacked a pyre of round logs. Amphitryon on the right and Antenor 
on the left are even now firing the logs with torches: But at the last 
moment Alkmene raises her hand to Zeus, whose figure, closely 
‘resembling that of Amphitryon, is visible in the upper air. In answer 
to Alkmene’s cry Zeus sends an instant storm. Two thunderbolts 





’ Fig. 323. 


Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 295. He was successor and imitator of Assteas 
(¢. 350-320 B.c.). 

1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 72 £. no. F 149, A. S. Murray ‘The Alkmene Vase formerly 
in Castle Howard’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 225—230 with 1 fig., col. pl. 6 
(obverse) and pl. 7 (reverse) (=my pl. xli and fig. 322), C. Dugas in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. Ant. v. 653 fig. 7320, P. Ducati Storta della ceramica greca Firenze s. a. ii. 444 ff. 
fig. 321, Hoppin Black-fig. Vases p. 452 £. no. 1, Corp. vas. ant. Brit. Mus. iv E. a pl. 1, 

2a (reverse) and 2b (obverse) with text p. 3 f. by A. H. Smith and F. N. Pryce. 
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have already fallen, one beside Amphitryon, the other at the feet of 
Antenor. Moreover, two Hyades from above are drenching the pyre 
with streams of water from their Zydréaiz.. And (a remarkable trait") 
the black air thick with white raindrops is spanned by a rainbow 
of reddish purple and white. The presence of Aos, the dawn- 
goddess, who holds a mirror in the top right-hand corner, marks the 
time of day and seems to promise a fairer future. An amphora 
from Capua, also in the British Museum, repeats the scene with 
some modifications (fig. 323)2, Alkmene on the altar raises both 
hands, appealing to Zeus, who is not seen. Antenor approaches 
with a torch in either hand: Amphitryon is omitted. Over both 
figures in the foreground extends a rainbow painted in three colours, 
red, white, and black, while the Hyades, as before, are employing 
their Aydréaz to extinguish the flames. These attendant nymphs 
furnish an interesting case of adaptation from an earlier art-type. 
Python, wanting to represent the extinction of a theatrical pyre, 
recalls the cremation of Herakles* as shown in Satyric drama. An 
Apulian £ratér from Ruvo, formerly in the Caputi collection (fig. 324), 
has Herakles in full vigour stepping on to the chariot of Nike, who 
will drive him up the slopes of Olympos. Above, the gods are 
represented by Aphrodite and Eros. Below, the blazing logs are 
drenched by three damsels, perhaps fountain-powers®. And a 
dancing Silenos sufficiently indicates that the scene is taken from 
some Satyr-play. A peléke at Munich (fig. 325)® in the style of ‘the 
Kadmos Painter’ (¢. 420—410 B.C.”) gives the fire consuming the 


1 This appears to be the earliest naturalistic representation of a rainbow in ancient art. 
For another remarkable rendering see supra p. 36f. pl. iv. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 99 no. F 193, R. Engelmann ‘Vaso della collezione 
Alessandro Castellani’ in the 4am. @, Jnst, 1872 xliv. 1—18 pl. a (part of which=my 
fig. 323), Reinach és. Vases i. 328, 2, Corp. vas. ant. Brit. Mus, iv E. a pl. 6, 7 a (obverse) 
and 7b (reverse) with text p. 5 by A. H. Smith and F, N, Pryce. 

3 Supra ii. 9o3 n. 2. 

4 T, Avellino in the Bul?. Arch. Nap. Nuova Serie 1855 iii. 173 pl. 14 (=my fig. 324), 
Reinach Rép. Vases i. 481, G. Jatta Vast italogrect del signor Caputt Napoli 1877 
no. 260, H. Heydemann Vase Caputi mit Theaterdarstellungen (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. 
Halle ix) Halle 1884 p. 11 n. 28, H. Bliimner in Baumeister Denkm. i. 307 with fig. 323. 

5 §. Reinach éoc. c#t.: ‘les Hyades apportent de l’eau pour éteindre le bficher.’ 

§ Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 127 f. no. 384 (now no. 2370), J. Roulez ‘Mort et 
apothéose d’Hercule’ in the Anz. d. Just. 1847 xix. 263—278 pl. o (reverse), Mon. d. List. 
iv pl. 41 (obverse)=Reinach Ré. Vases i. 130, 9 and 10 (obverse), 274 (reverse), 
H. Heydemann Vase Caputi mit Theaterdarstellungen (Winchelmannsfest- Progr. Halle ix) 
Halle 1884 p. 10 f., F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalere? ii. 
254—257 fig. gt (reverse), pl. 109, 2 (obverse=my fig. 325), J. D. Beazley Attsche 
Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stels Titbingen 1925 p. 452 no. 3. 

7 M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 193. 
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hero’s breastplate. On the left two Silenoi, Skopas? and Hybris?, 
are stealing his club and lance. On the right two water-nymphs, 





° 
° 


1 Nomen omen. Cp. supra i. 709, ii. 461 n. 0. ; 

2 H. Heydemann Satyr- und Bakchennamen (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle v) Halle 
1880 p. 25, C. Frankel Satyr- und Bakchennamen auf Vasenbildern Halle a. S. 1912 
pp- 28 f., 68. 


c. Ill. 33 
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Fig. 325- 
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Arethousa? and Premnousia®, are quenching the fire with their 
hydriai. Above, that is beyond’, the pile is Herakles himself, a 
youthful bay-wreathed form, borne off to Olympos in the chariot of 
Athena. Behind such a vase in turn lies the more serious representa- 
tion of the myth. A late Attic #razér published by E. Gerhard 
(fig. 326)* makes Philoktetes carry off the quiver and arrows from 
the pyre, while a mere handmaid® does her best to put out the 
flames®. Above, Nike drives the hero up to the pillared palace of 
Olympos’. Hermes leads the way towards a seated Apollon, and 
Zeus—it must surely be he®’—waits in the background to welcome 
his divinised son. 


1 R. Wagner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 679 ff., W. Aly ‘’ApéBovca’ in Glotta 
1914 V. 57 f. (rejects the connexion with d&pdw asserted by Herodian. wept pov, deg. 1. 13 
(ii. 919, 28 ff. Lentz), Steph. Byz. s.v. "ApéOovea, and accepted e.g. by G. Hirschfeld in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 679, in favour of relation to épéoxw, cp. BeBpwhw—PiBpdokw 
and the like). 

2 Hesych. Ipeprovela: xpivn ev rR’ Arrixg. 

8 F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalere ii. 236 points out 
that the ground-line beneath chariot and horses together with the tree behind them quite 
excludes the notion of ‘Luftfahrt....Also auch hier wieder Kavalier-Perspektive’ (cp. 
id. tb. p. 252). 

* Gerhard Amt. Bildw. p. 275 pl. 31, H. Blimner in Baumeister Denzkm. i. 307 
fig. 322 (=my fig. 326), Tiirk in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2328 no. (3) fig. t, F, Hauser 
Joc. cit. ii, 286 with fig. go. 

5 Yet Gerhard oc. cit. says: ‘die Nymphe des Oeta,’ 

6 Wine was used to quench the ashes (J/. 23. 237 f., 250 f., 24. 791 f., Verg. Aen. 6. * 
227, Stat. stlv. 2. 6. go f.)—a practice prohibited by Numa (Plin. wat. hést. 14. 88, cp. 
Cic. de legg. 2. 60). But the usage was certainly not a matter of mere luxury. Wine was 
presumably employed on account of its life-giving properties (supra ii. 1025 Dionysos 
*"Hptxerraios = {wodorhp. Cp. our whisky for usguebaugh=Irish utsge beatha, ‘water of life,’ 
or the French eau-de-vie). Also its red colour would be a surrogate for blood (sugra i. 
58 n. 2, ii, 522 n. 2. See now E. Wunderlich Die Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus 
der Griechen und Rémer Giessen 1925 pp. 1—116 and a review by S. Eitrem in Gnomon 
1926 ii. 95—102), and ashes steeped in it would in a sense be revitalised. Was this the 
reason why, even in palaeolithic times, skulls and other parts of skeletons were overlaid 
with iron oxide (G. Wilke s.v. ‘Ockerbestattung’ in Ebert Reallex. ix. 156 f.: ‘Oder 
endlich—und diese Erklarung ist am wahrscheinlichsten—man wollte dem bleichen Toten 
durch den Ocker die Farbe und belebende Kraft des Blutes wiedergeben und ihm dadurch 
ermiglichen, als “lebender Leichnam” (s.d.) weiter zu existieren’}? 

7 Supra i. 114. 

8 The dignified bearded figure with ch/amys and pétasos has been variously explained. 
Gerhard Ant. Bildw. p. 275 says: ‘hinter ihm ein Mann in Reisetracht zunachst fiir seinen 
Waffengefahrten Jolaos uns gilt.’ J. Roulez in the Ann. d. Inst. 1847 xix. 271: ‘Je 
préfére regarder ce personnage barbu comme la Zersonnification du mont OEta, ou bien, 
avec M. Gerhard, comme Jo/as.’ Tiirk in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2329: ‘ein Berggott.’ 
But a mountain-god pure and simple would rather have been recumbent (e.g. seepra i. 116 
n. 8 fig. 85, ii. 962 n. 2 with i. 134 fig. 100), or at least seated (F. Imhoof-Blumer in the 
Fahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1888 iii. 28g f. pl. 9, 18 (=my fig. 327) a bronze coin 
of Laodikeia on the Lykos (Plin. za#. kést. 5. 105 appellata primo Diospolis), struck by 
Caracalla and now at Berlin, which shows a kneeling woman (Rhea?) offering her child 
(Zeus?) to a seated mountain-god in the presence of a nymph (Adrasteia?); zd. 7. p. 291 
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So much for the evidence of the vases. They portray the crisis 
of the drama, when Alkmene appeals from Amphitryon to Zeus, 
and a helpful thunderstorm extinguishes the pyre. But Plautus’ 
Amphitruo at once clears up the antecedents of the scene and 
provides it with a satisfying sequel. Hercules, returning in triumph 
to Thebes, first rebukes his wife for her chilling reception of him? 
and afterwards attempts to punish her for supposed infidelity by 
bursting into the house and killing her on the spot®. Just in the 
nick of time Alcumena, already in travail with twins, calls on the 
gods to aid her; whereupon— 


Roar, rumble, crash, and thunder: 
Sudden, swift, strong the wonder?. 


The whole house reels and glitters as though it were made of gold‘. 
Iupiter has come to the rescue of Alcumena; and Amphitruo falls . 
senseless to the ground. Finally, as deus ex machina, the god explains 
the situation and all ends well. Plautus’ comedy, based of course 
on a Greek exemplar, almost certainly preserves the main outline of 


f. no. 1 pl. g, 20 a bronze coin of Skepsis, struck by Caracalla, which has the judgment of 
Paris taking place before a seated mountain-god): see 
further F. Wieseler ‘Einige Bemerkungen iiber die 
Darstellung der Berggottheiten in der classischen 
Kunst’ in the Nachr. d. kin. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. 
Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1876 pp. 53—85. I fall 
back therefore on the view expressed a century since 
by F. G. Welcker in E. Gerhard Ayperboreisch- 
rimische Studien fiir Archéologie Berlin 1833 i. 303 
(=Welcker Alt. Denkm. iii. 300) ‘der Gott auf der 
andern Seite scheint Zeus zu seyn.’ Zeus is elsewhere 
represented with a chlamys (supra ii. 731 fig. 663, 744 
fig. 682, 745 pl. xxxi, 746 figs. 685, 687, 689, 690 and 
pl. xxxii, 1), though hardly worn like this, and never 
with a détasos. ‘The peculiar garb implies some con- 
fusion with Hermes—perhaps a changed intention on 
the part of the vase-painter. Was the ground-line originally a caduceus? 

In Sen. Herc. Oet. 1695 ff. the Chorus ask whether Hercules, when about to be burnt 
on the pyre, did not pray to the gods above or think of calling upon Iupiter. Philoctetes' 
makes answer: ‘iacuit sui securus et caelum intuens | quaesivit oculis, arce an ex aliqua 
pater | despiceret illum. tum manus tendens ait: | “quacumque parte prospicis natum 
pater, | te, te precor quem nocte conmissa dies | quaesivit (zg. creavit cf. supra p. 508 n. 3- 
A. B.C.) unus,...spiritum admitte hunc, precor, | in astra...vocat ecce iam me genitor et 
pandit polos”....’ 

A. S. Murray in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1890 xi. 227, after citing Apollod. 2. 7. 7 
xatopévns 5é rijs wupis Aéyera: vépos trograv peta Bpovris abrév eis olpavdy dvawéuyat, 
shrewdly observes: ‘One might say of him (sc. Herakles), “‘he came in a storm and went 
in a storm,” and if that view of his life was current in antiquity we could understand the 
impulse of Euripides to do for the birth of Herakles what Sophocles had done for his 
death.’ 

1 Plaut. Amph. 708 f. 2 Td. ib. 1048 ff. 

3 Td. tb. 1061 f. 4 Id. ib. 1095 f. 





Fig. 327. 
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the Euripidean A/kmene. Indeed, in another play Plautus actually 
uses Euripides’ title as a synonym for a prodigious storm}, and 
makes Labrax threaten to burn alive Palaestra and Ampelisca who 
have taken refuge on the altar of Venus?. 

Accordingly we may without reservation accept Engelmann’s® 
view that the argument of the A/kmene was as follows. Amphitryon, 
angered at the reception given to him by Alkmene, resolves to take 
vengeance on her. She flies for sanctuary to an altar, followed by 
him and his friend Antenor. Instead of dragging her away from the 
altar, they proceed to sacrifice her upon it. They build a pyre of 
wood in front of it and fetch torches to kindle it. Alkmene in her 
extremity appeals to Zeus, who comes to her aid, hurling his 
thunderbolts and sending a tempest of rain to put out the fire. 

One further point. Vases and comedies alike prove that the 
original purpose of the golden shower, still discernible in Pindar’s 
ode‘, was completely misconceived by later Greeks and Romans. 
Pindar made Zeus come to Alkmene ‘at midnight in a snow of gold,’ 
just as he consorted with Danaé® or Himalia*, Python used the 
downpour merely as a convenient method of putting out the fire: his 
Hyades might be well-drilled members of a modern fire-brigade. 
Plautus, or his Greek source, transforms the procreative shower into 
a punitive thunderstorm, and works in the Pindaric gold as a touch 
of unearthly glamour. 

Another example of a pyre extinguished by timely rain occurs in 
the story of Kroisos, king of Lydia. According to Herodotos’, 
when the Persians captured Sardeis, Kyros built a great pyre and 


1 Plaut. -wd. 86 non ventus fuit, verum Alcumena Euripidi. 

2 Td. ib. 761 ff. : 

3 Supra p. §10n.2. See further the admirably careful chapter of L. Séchan Ztudes 
sur la tragédie grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramigque Paris 1926 pp. 242—248 
(‘ Alcméne’) with pl. 5 and fig. 73. He holds with Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 614 
that, in Euripides’ version, Amphitryon’s wrath was roused, not by the coldness of 
Alkmene, but by her all too apparent infidelity. He also insists, in view of Plaut. red. 86, 
that the Euripidean thunderstorm was represented on the stage rather than reported by 
a messenger. And, with regard to the contention of N. Wecklein in the S#zungsber. d. 
hats. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1890 i. 39 that, whatever Aischylos might 
have done, Euripides would not have tolerated an actual apparition of Zeus, he remarks: 
‘Zeus n’apparait jamais, en effet, dans aucune tragédie subsistante d’Euripide non plus 
que, d’ailleurs, dans les ceuvres conservées d’Eschyle et Sophocle. Mais ce peut étre a 
un pur effet du hasard.’? For Zeus on the ¢heologeion in Aisch. Yuxocragla see supra ii. 
734 n. 3, and for Zeus in Phrynich. Iépoa: (?) supra ii. 853 f. pl. xxxviii. 

4+ Supra pp- 477, 507. 5 Supra p. 476. 6 Supra p. 477+ 

7 Hdt. 1. 86f. See also O. Meiser Von: Ende des Kinigs Kroesos Speyer 1907 
Pp- I—43, P. Soedel De fadellis ad Croesum pertinentibus Gottingae rg1t p. 1 ff., 
F. Hellmann Herodots Krotsos-logos Berlin 1934 p- 103 ff. 
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placed upon it Kroisos bound with fetters and twice seven Lydian 
boys beside him. On hearing Kroisos recall the warning of Solon, 
Kyros repented of his purpose. But the fire was already kindled, 
and his servants tried in vain to stay the flames. Kroisos as a last 
resource called upon Apollon, ‘and suddenly in aclear and windless 
sky clouds gathered and a storm burst and there was a deluge of rain 
insomuch that the pyre was put out.’ Now this, though romantic 
enough and edifying to boot, was from a strictly theological stand- 
point all wrong. Apollon had no business to control the weather: 
that was the essential prerogative of Zeus?. Herodotos’ account, 
admittedly drawn from a Lydian informant?, perhaps the logo- 
grapher Xanthos (465—425 B.c.)3, has points in common with the 
narrative of Ephoros‘ as preserved by Diodoros® and was certainly 
the main® source of the long rhetorical description given by . 
Nikolaos of Damaskos’. Ktesias too, though he says not a word 
about the pyre, like Herodotos makes much of. Apollon’s aid®. 
Bakchylides, however, an older contemporary of Herodotos, in an 
ode which commemorates Hieron of Syracuse as victor in the 
chariot-race at Olympia (468 B.C.)®, puts a somewhat different 
complexion on the whole affair. Here it is not Kyros who dooms 
Kroisos to the pyre, but Kroisos who, on witnessing the sack of 
Sardeis, bids a pyre be built in front of his palace and of his own 
will mounts thereon with his wife and daughters. Here, again, 
Kroisos’ appeal, though obscurely worded, is addressed to Zeus 


1 Supra ii. x ff. 

2 Hdt. 1. 87 Adyerat brd Avddy. 

3 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 454- 

4 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 679. 

5 Diod. 9. 34. . 

6 F, Jacoby Frag. gr. Hist. iic p. 252: ‘zweifelhaft nur, ob das auftreten der Sibylle 
(vgl. F 67, 2) und die erwahnung Zoroasters (§ 12), die allein nicht aus Herodot genom- 
men oder entwickelt sein kénnen, als ‘‘antiquarische gelehrsamkeit der hellenistischen 
zeit’ (E. Meyer Gd AI 503) anzusehen sind. Zoroaster kam bei Xanthos vor (Diog. L. 1 2; 
médglicher weise also auch bei Ktesias); und was hier von ihm gesagt wird, passt nicht 
schlecht fiir einen lydischen autor, der die wichtigkeit seiner heimischen geschichte itber- 
treibt.’ Etc. 

7 Nikol. Damask. /rag. 68 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 406 ff. Miiller)=/frag. 68 (Frag. gr. 
Hist, ii. 370 ff. Jacoby) ap. exc. de virtut. i. 345, 19 ff. 

8 Ktes. frag. 29. 4 (p. 46 Miiller) af. Phot. d25/. p. 36b 7 ff. Bekker Saws re adovons 
Tis wodews mpds Td év TH ToreEc lepdv Tod’ Awdddwvos xaraget-yer 6 Kpoigos, xai ws Tpls ev re 
iep@ wednGels bwd Kvpou dverac rpirov dopdrws, xalro ogppayldwy 7 iepg emixemévwn xal 
Tobrwv Thy pudaxiw OlBdpa éuwemoreupevou: Saws Te of cuvdotiuevor Kpolaw ras xepadas 
dmeréuvovro ws xarampodiddyres hvetGar Kpotcov: kal 8rt dvadypéeis év rots BactXeloes xal 
deGeis dogadréorepov, BpovTay xal oxynwradv érevexPerrwv, Averat wadW, Kal TéTE OAS bed 
Kupov ddierat. 

® Bakchyl. ed. Jebb p. 194 ff. 
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rather than to Apollon: lifting his hands to the high heaven the 
king exclaims— 

O Spirit of surpassing might, 

Where is the gratitude of the gods, 

And where is Leto’s lordly son?! 


In the event it is Zeus who sends the saving storm: 


He spake, and bade a softly-stepping thrall 
Kindle the wooden pile. The maidens shrieked, 
And up they threw their hands 
To pray their mother’s aid, 
A fate foreseen being bitterest of all. 
But, when the shining strength 
Of that dread fire 
Would spread apace, 
Zeus brought a black cloud over it 
And quenched the yellow flame* 


After which we are told that Delos-born Apollon carried off the 
aged king to the Hyperboreoi and there caused him to dwell with 
his daughters as a reward for his generous gifts to Pytho®. So, even 
in the earlier version of Bakchylides, Apollon plays a noteworthy 
part, as was but fitting in view of the previous relations between 
Kroisos and the Delphic oracle“. Yet the actual rain-sender is Zeus 
—a fact remembered for centuries’, The famous amphora at Paris 
attributed to the painter known as Myson (fig. 328)® carries the story 


1 Bakchyl. 3. 37 ff. bwépBte Satuov, | wot Gedy éorw xdpis; | wot 5¢ Aaroldas dvat; 

2 Td. 3. 48 ff. 3 Supra ii. 465. 

4 Hdt. 1. 46—55, 92, 8. 35 f., Diod. 16. 56 ? Theopomp. frag. 184 (Frag. hist. Gr. 
i. 309 Miiller)), Strab. 420f., Plout. v. Solon. 4, v. Sull. 12, de Pyth. orac. 16, de sera 
num. vind, 12, Paus..to. 8. 7, Athen. 231 E—F, pseudo-Kallisth. Azst. Al, Mag. 1. 45. 2 
(p. 52, 10 ff. Kroll), Anth. Pal. 6. 60. 3 f. (Palladas), 14. 12, Tzetz. chi?. 1. 19 ff. Kroisos 
also made valuable gifts to the oracle of Apollon at Branchidai (Hdt. 1. 92, 5. 36). On 
the recognition of Apollon by the Persian kings see G. Radet Za Lydie et le monde grec 
au temps des Mermnades (687546) Paris 1893 p. 256f. 

5 Liban. or. 60. 9 (iv. 318, 2 ff. Foerster) dAn’ obd€ 6 Leds 6uSpwr las Exwy vdwp 
apixer éxl riv proya xal raira Avday wore Bache Svoruyjoavrt oBéoas wupdv; (cited 
by Io. Chrys. or. de S. Babyla c. lulian, et gentil. 19 (xlix. 563 Migne), schol. Eur. Or. 
165 dy (sc. Tov Kpotcor) ef x 6 Zevs olxretpas apjxey Uiwp ext riy préoya, rd’ av drwridre, 
Epyov wupds yevdpevos. Cp. Boéth. de cons. phil, 2. 2 pros. 34 ff. nesciebas Croesum regem 
Lydorum Cyro paulo ante formidabilem mox deinde miserandum rogi flammis traditum 
misso caelitus imbre defensum? Myth. Vat. 1. 196 subito tanta pluvia exorta (2. 190 
facta) est, ut ignis extingueretur. 

§ E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 3™¢ Série Paris 1922 p. 201 f. no. G 197 pl. 128 
{obverse and reverse). See also the duc de Luynes ‘Crésus’ in the Ann. d. Zrst. 1833 
v. 237—251, Aon. d. Inst. i pls. 54 (obverse) and 55 (reverse)= Reinach és. Vases i. 85 
(obverse) and 87, 1 (reverse), Inghirami Vas. fitt. iv. 30ff. pls. 319 (obverse) and 320 
(reverse), Welcker 4/4. Denkmz. iii. 481—487 (‘Krésos auf dem Scheiterhaufen’) pl. 33 
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back to the decade 500—490 B.c.t and is in general agreement with 
the poem of Bakchylides?, but drops no hint either of Zeus or of 





(obverse), A. Baumeister in his Denkm. ii. 796 f. fig. 860 (obverse), A. H. Smith in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 267 f. fig. 1 (obverse), F. Hauser in Furtwangler—Reich- 
hold Gr. Vasenmalereé ii. 277 ff. figs. 97—100 and pl. 113, 1 (reverse) and 2 (obverse 
=my fig. 328), Perrot—Chipiez /ést. de /’Art x. 638 ff. fig. 355 (obverse), Hoppin Red- 
Jig. Vases ii. 209 no. 16, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 
1925 p.97 no. 1. Inscribed KROES OS =Kpo(2) cos, EVV M O£ =Edduuos, etc. (Corp. 
inscr. Gr. ivno. 7756). With the name Eé@upos cp. Xen. Cyrop. 7. 2. 29 axovcas 5 6 
Kipos rods Noyous abrod €Batuace pev rhy edOuulav, K.7.d. 

1M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. I9I. 

2 H. Stuart Jones in the Class. Rev. 1898 xii. 84f., J. E. Harrison 2d, 1898 xii. 85, 


R.C. Jebb in the Mélanges Henri Weil Paris 1898 p. 237, A. H. Smith in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 267 f. 
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Apollon. The same is true? of an engraved gem in the cabinet of 
Monsieur le Comte Chandon de Briailles®, of which by the courtesy 
of Mr C. T. Seltman I am enabled to figure 
an impression (fig. 329)%. According to the 
very late Vatican mythographers‘, Kroisos 
subsequently boasted of his escape and was 
rebuked by Solon. The same night he dreamt 
that Zeus drenched him with water and that 
the Sun dried him. His daughter Phania 
explained the dream to mean that her father 
would be crucified and so exposed to the 
effects of rain and sun—a fate which ulti- 
mately overtook him at the hands of Kyros®. 

A third case of a pyre opportunely extinguished by rain is to 
be found in the Love Stories of Parthenios®, who writes in the first 
century B.C.” and is professedly quoting from local histories by 
Theagenes® and Hegesippos®. Sithon, king of the Odomantoi, had 
a beautiful daughter Pallene, to win whose hand men came from 
far and near. At first Sithon bade each suitor take the girl and 
fight him—the unsuccessful fighter to be slain. In this way he slew 
many; but, when his strength failed him, he resolved to give his 
daughter in marriage. He bade two suitors, Dryas” and Kleitos, © 
fight each other—the successful fighter to receive both the kingdom 
and the bride. Now Pallene herself was in love with Kleitos, and an 
old servitor of hers bribed the charioteer of Dryas to omit the linch- 
pins of his master’s chariot". Thus Dryas was thrown, and slain 





Fig. 329. 


1 Unless indeed the sign & in the field is meant for the initial of Zeus, or for a thunder- 
bolt falling in response to the king’s uplifted hand. But neither suggestion is probable. 

2 At La Cordeliére, Chaource (Aube). 3 Scale 2. 

+ Myth. Vat. 1. 196, 2. 190. The Zhes. Ling. Lat. Index p. 74 dates Myth. Vat. 1 
‘post Isidorum’ and Myth. Vat. 2 ‘post mythographum I.’ 

* The mythographers, as A. Mai and G. H. Bode ad /occ. saw, are cdente to 
Kroisos the fate of Polykrates narrated in Hdt. 3. 124 f. 

§ Parthen. arr. am. 6. 1 ff. The story is told, with slight variations, by Konon 
narr. 10. Nonn. Dion. 48. go ff. makes Dionysos beat Pallene in a wrestling-match and 
afterwards slay Sithon with a blow of his ¢4frsos. In Theophil. ad Auzol, 2. 7 we should 
perhaps read "Apiadve’s dwd ris Ovyarpés Mivw ywwatkds 5¢ Acovicov- <Jladdqvets amd 
Tladdjvns > ‘xadds rarpopltas’ ris pix Oelons Aroviow ‘ev poppy yuprdde’> Ocortets x.t.d. 
(see the Class. Rev. 1894 viii. 246 ff.). ; 

7 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 322 ff. 

8 Theag. Maxedovexd frag. 11 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 510 Miiller). 

® Hegesipp. Maddnnakd frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 423 Miiller). 

10 On the name Apvas as implying the cult of an oak-Zeus in northern Greece see the 
Class. Rev. 1904 xviii. 80 ff. 

11 An obvious doublet of the Myrtilos-myth at Olympia (sufra i. 225 n. 4). 
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by Kleitos. Sithon, perceiving his daughter’s guile, made a great 
pyre and placed upon it the body of Dryas. He was about to slay 
Pallene as well, when a divine apparition? was seen and a sudden 
deluge fell from the sky. Thereupon he changed his mind, gave a 
wedding-feast to all the Thracians present, and suffered Kleitos to 
marry his daughter. We are not here told that the rain was due to 
Zeus, the agency of the god being vaguely implied, not definitely 
expressed 2, 

There were, therefore, mythical antecedents to a miracle recorded 
in the Acts of Paul and Thekla*. According to this romantic 
narrative—one section of a much longer document, the Acts of 
Paul, originally drafted by an Asian presbyter before the close of 
the second century A.D.A—Thekla the daughter of Theokleia, a 
woman of rank at Ikonion, was betrothed to a young noble named 
Thamyris, but becoming a convert to Paul was filled with zeal for 
virginity. Thamyris brought both Paul and Thekla before the 


1 According to Konon xarr. 10, Aphrodite visited all the townsfolk by night and 
saved the girl from her doom. 

2 The words of Parthenios are: gavrdoparos dé Gelov yevouévov xal étarwaiws BdaTos 
é& obpavol woddod karappayévros meréyvw Te kal yduors dpecduevos Tov mapbvTa OpgKav 
Buirov édlnor re Kreity rhv xbpnv dyecOa. 

8 Acta Pauli et Theclae 22—22 Tischendorf rijs 5é wh dwoxpwouerns, } wijrnp abrijs 
dvéxparyey (dvéxpazev cod. C.) éyousa Kardxace rhy dvopov, xardxace Tv dvuppov pécov 
bedrpov, va wacat ai bro rotrov didaxGeioar poPnbwow yuvatkes. Kal 6 tryeuay erabev 
peytrus, kal rov ev Tladdov dpayedAwoas EBadev Ew THs wodews, Thy dé OdkrAav Expiver 
xaraxafvat (karéxpwev muptxavoroy cod. G.). Kal eb0éws 6 iyyencow dwier (arfdOev cod. G.) 
éml rd Odarpov 6 dé was Gyros eFHAGEv ext Ti Bewplay OéxAns (els Thy dvdrynny Tis Oéas 
cod. G.). % d& ws duvds ev éphuy wepicxore Tov wopéva, orws éxelvn Tov Taidov éfares. 
kal éuBrévaca els rdv Sxdov dev (leg, eldev) rdv Kipiov KaOjpevov ws Tlafdov, kal efrev ‘Qs 
dvuropovirou pou ovans 7AGev Tlatdos Oedoacbai pe. xal mpocetxev ate arevif~ovca: 6 dé 
els obpavous dvier (dmlee Oewpobons abris cad. G.). al 5 watdloxat kal rapOéva qveyxav Th 
tdnra (Aa Kai xdprov cod. G.) iva Géxra karaxay. ws dé elope (elonvéx Oy cod. C. elajx On 
‘cod. G.) yupry, eddxpucer 6 iyyeucw xat Cabpacev rhy éx’ abry divapy (él rG xddrex abris 
Svvapiw codd. A. B. ddvauw rod xddXovs adris cod. G.). éorpwoay dé ra Edda of Shute 
émcBivat (xal érérpepay air émiBivac cod. B.) rp wupg: 4 5¢ rémov cravpod rornoapévn 
éwéBn trav Edw of 5é SPRWav. Kat peyddou rupis AduPavTos obx Haro abris: d-ydp beds 
omhayxviabeis Fxov brdyaov éwolncev, xat vedthn kvwhev érecxlacey bSaros mwhipys Kat 
xardgys, kal éexvOn way 7rd Kiros (leg. xbros), ws mwoAdods Kwduvetoa Tol drobaveiy Kal 
76 Op cBeobFvat, Thy 5¢ Oéxdav owOFvar. 

4 Tertull, de daft. 17. See further J. Gwynn in Smith—Wace Dict. Chr. Biogr. iv. 
882—8096 and, for more recent criticism, W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 1203 f. : 

The pyre-extinguishing rain recurs in a modified form at Nikomedeia in connexion 
with the martyrdom of SS. Adrian, Natalia, and others (304 .4.D.). S. Baring-Gould 7he 
Lives of the Saints? Edinburgh 1914 x. 116: ‘According to the orders of Maximian, the 
bodies of the martyrs were placed on a pile of wood to be burnt, but they were so many 
that the burning was not perfectly carried out, and a heavy rain during the night having 
extinguished the smouldering pyre, the Christians were able to recover the remains of the 
martyrs before they were completely reduced to ashes.’ 
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judgment-seat of the proconsul Kastelios, and, when Thekla would 
give no answer to his interrogation, 


‘her mother cried aloud “Burn the lawless girl, burn the unmarried maid in 
the midst of the theatre, that all the women taught by this man may be afraid.” 
The governor, deeply moved, scourged Paul and cast him out of the city, and 
ordered Thekla to be burned. He then went straight to the theatre, and all the 
multitude came out to see Thekla. She, like a lamb in the desert looking round 
for its shepherd, sought to see Paul. In the crowd she saw the Lord seated in 
the guise of Paul and exclaimed “Lo, when I can endure no longer, Paul has 
come to behold me!” And she fixed her eyes on him, till he went up to heaven. 
But now the girls and virgins brought logs to burn Thekla. She came in stark 
naked, whereupon the governor burst into tears and marvelled at the power that 
rested upon her. The executioners strewed the logs for her to mount the pyre. 
She made the sign of the cross and set foot on the logs, while the attendants 
kindled them below. A great fire blazed up, but did not touch her. For God in 
his mercy caused an underground rumbling, and a cloud full of water and hail 
overshadowed her from above, and poured forth all its contents insomuch that 
many persons were like to be drowned, and the fire was extinguished, and 
Thekla was saved.’ 


Finally, a downpour, if not in time to save life, might at least 
indicate divine disapproval of the victim’s death. When Britannicus, 
poisoned by Nero, was being carried to a pyre hastily built on the 
Campus Martius, so fierce a rain-storm fell that the common folk 
held it to portend the anger of the gods at a crime which most men 
were prepared to excuse. So Tacitus’. Dion Cassius? adds lurid 
detail: Nero, to hide the ravages of the poison, had smeared the 
body with gypsum; but, as the procession passed through the 
Forum, the heavy rain washed off the gypsum and left the tell-tale 
discoloration for all to see. 

In Egypt the place of Zeus the rain-god was taken, as. we have 
had occasion to note 3, by the Nile, which in Hellenistic times was 
actually worshipped as Neilos Zeus. Hence in the novel by 
Xenophon of Ephesos® (s. ii or iii a.D.5), when the hero Habrokomes 
is condemned by the governor of Egypt to be burnt alive, the pyre 
in answer to his prayers is extinguished by a miraculous rise of the 
river Nile. 


1 Tac. ann. 13. 17. 2 Dion Cass. 61. 4. 

3 Supra p. 348 f. 4 Xen. Ephes. 4. 2+ 

5 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 810 N- 3 
assigns the work, with some hesitation, to the half-century 250--300 a.D. But J. U. 
Powell New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature Third Series Oxford 1933 p+ 254 
n. 3 is content to place it between 98 A.D. and 263 A.D. 
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(g) Zeus Ombrios. 
Lykophron in his Alexandra speaks of Elis as— 
the rock of Molpis, 
Whose body was cut up for Zeus the Showery!. 
This enigmatic allusion is expounded as follows by the scholiast | 
and by Tzetzes*?. Elis once suffered from a prolonged drought, till 
the inhabitants consulted an oracle and were bidden to offer Zeus 
a human sacrifice. The victim was to be a boy of noble parentage. 
Thereupon a young Elean named Molpis volunteered for the post. 
No sooner was he slain than a copious rain fell. So the Eleans in 
memory of the event set up a sanctuary of Zeus Ombrios, ‘the 
Showery,’ in which was to be seen a statue of Molpis. 
Is this to be taken as serious fact or sensational fiction? 
F. Schwenn® in his monograph on human sacrifice among the 
Greeks and Romans simply ignores the case of Molpis. But the 
antiquarian lore of Alexandrine scholars was in general trustworthy, 
and we have already found traces of human sacrifice in the cult of 
Zeus at Lyttos in Crete‘, of Zeus Atadyrios in Rhodes and Sicily’, 
of Zeus Laphystios in Thessaly® and Boiotia’, of Zeus /thomdias in 
Messene®, and of Zeus Lykaios in Arkadia®. Indeed, it is precisely 
in connexion with Zeus that such primitive traits were likely to 
linger. For the rain-supply, vital to every early community, was 
given or withheld by him. It was on account of a persistent drought 
that Athamas proposed to sacrifice Phrixos and Helle, and after 
their escape was himself all but immolated at the altar of Zeus”, 
Again, it was when the crops failed and famine stared them in the 
face™ that the Arcadians had recourse to human sacrifice at the 
sanctuary of Zeus Lykazos, whose priest was official rain-maker for 
\ Lyk. Ad. 159 f. Médmidos wérpav, | rob Znvt darrpevdrros 'OuBply déuas. With 
mérpay cp. Paus. 6. 24. 5 ore 6¢ xal uviua r@ IIdppwn ob méppw rod "Hrelwy daorews: 


Tlérpa pev re xwply 7rd dvoua, Aéyerat <de (tvs, F. L. Abresch)> ws 4 Iérpa djpuos ety 
7d dpxatov. 

2 Schol. Lyk. Ad. 160 abxyod xaracxdvros rhy "Huy éxphobn opayiacat abrods érl rH 
ratcer Tod adxpuod watda evyerh, xal eopaylacav exdvra Médmiw rivd Aeyduevor, kal edOews 
éppd-yn verbs ol 5& Hideo éroinoay OuBplou Ards lepby, ev @ dorw dvdpias rod MédArcdos. 
Médmidos ofv wérpay riv "Adly dyow, x.7.4.=Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 160 Médms yap ris 
*Hyrelos evyers abypod xaracxdvros riv “Hdw ex xpyopnod axnxows wavOfvar roy abymov 
ebyevots véou cpayiacbévros TG Atl adrds éaurdv Eduxer els charyhy Kal ebOdws spayiacbevTos 
ppin verbs. "Hrczor dé iepav OuBplov Aids éroinaay, év § torara: cal dvips Médmtios. 
MéAmidos obv wérpay rhy "HAW you, K.T.d. 

8 F. Schwenn Die Menschenopfer bei den Griechen und Rimern Giessen 1915 pp. I-— 
202. - 

4 Supra i. 652 ff. 5 Supra ii. 924 n. o. 8 Supra ii. go4 n. 1. 

7 Supra i. 414 ff., ii. 899 n. 1. ® Supra ii. 890 n. 6. 9 Supra i. 70 ff. 

1 Supra i. 415 f. 1 Supra i. 76. 
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the district! It may well be, then, that in Elis too the same 
desperate means were on occasion adopted to propitiate the reluctant 
rain-god. And if in Arkadia King Lykaon was said to have served 
up his son or his grandson as a dish at the table of Zeus?, we can 
hardly rule out the possibility that Molpis’ body was likewise cut 
up in the rites of the Elean Zeus Omébrios. His noble birth® and 
his well-omened name* would make him a most suitable victim. 
Perhaps in Elis, as in Arkadia®, blood-guiltiness was avoided by the 
expedient of a communal meal. 

On Mount Parnes in Attike stood an altar at which sacrifices 
were made, sometimes to Zeus Ombrios, but sometimes also to Zeus 
Apémios®, the god ‘who Saves from Harm” Mount Hymettos too 
had an altar of Zeus Ombrios®. And a large round base of marble, 
found in 1900 on the site of the Agora at Corinth, still bears in late 
lettering part of an elegiac couplet in which one Heliodoros honours 
Zeus Ombrios®. To these or other such monuments Plutarch is 
alluding, when he protests that the abolition of food would involve 


the abolition of agriculture, and asks what would then become of 

1 Supra i. 76, iii, 315. 2 Supra i. 781. 

® Cp. Lamprid. v. Heliog. 8. 1 cecidit.et humanas hostias lectis ad hoc pueris nobilibus 
et decoris per omnem Italiam patrimis et matrimis, credo ut maior esset utrique parenti 
dolor. 

4 F. Bechtel—A. Fick Die Griechischen Personennamen® Gottingen 1894 pp. 211, 401, 
F. Bechtel Die historischen Personennamen des Griechischen bis zur Kaiserseit Halle 
a. d. S. tg17 p. 323 f. MédAms occurs as an actual name in Thera (/uscr. Gr. ins. iii 
no. 337, § MéAmios xat Krew... Ag(p)odiclay in lettering of s. ii B.c., Collitz—Bechtel 
Gr. Dtal.-Inschr. iii, 2. 154 no. 4700, 5). For Modmaryépys at Abdera see Append. P 
fig. 

5 Supra i. 76, 80. § Supra ii. 897 n. 6. 

7 On the strength of this Attic cult A. Boeckh in the Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2374, 6f. 
read AeuxaNlwy rods | duBpous puyer dy Auxwpeias eis ’AOHvas mpo[s Kpava]év (Palmerius cj. 
mpo[repor]), cai rob Ard[s ro]0 ’O[uBplov ’Amy]u[éJov 76 ipdy ld[ptcar]o [xal] 7a cwrijpia 
&6ucev—a reading defended by J (=Hans). Flach Chronicon Partum Tubingae 1884 p. 3 
n.7. But R. Chandler’s restoration Acd[s 70]é ’O[Av]u[mi]lov (cp. Paus. 1. 18. 8) is rightly 
accepted by Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i, 121 n. 3, F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Zascr. 
Gr. ins. v. 1 no. 444, Of., and F. Jacoby Das Marmor Partum Berlin 1904 p. 4. 

8 Supra ii. 897 n. §, 1226. The inscribed ‘Geometric’ sherds found by the. Americans 
near the top of Mt Hymettos have now been published by C. W. Blegen in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1934 xxxviil. ro—28. No. 1 fig. 1 is a small one-handled cup incised 
Nixd\Sepos O[..,. lides xarartyor Aco[....]des epc No. 11 fig. 5 is a small bow] scratched 
with the start of an abecedarium ABA Nos. 13 and 14 fig. 6 are parts of a small cup 
incised AM and [P and X, perhaps from another alphabet. No. 1g fig. 7 is the lower 
portion of a small jug inscribed on its bottom AAS, probably for Ta(i)ys. These 
inscriptions, of ¢. 750 B.C., hardly suffice to determine the name of the deity concerned. 
But the connexion of Zeus Omérios with Gaia is not impossible (Paus. 1. 24. 3 [fs 
dyadpua txerevotons teal ol rdv Ala, x.7.d.). 

° Inscr. Gr. Pelop. i no. 1598 [-> - = -~ Al’] “OpBpioy (‘H)Acédwpos, | [- -~ 
— evo leBins vena. : 
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the altars and sacrifices of Zeus Ombrios, Demeter Proévosta, and 
Poseidon Phytdlmios'. Zeus Ombrios here heads the list of 
agricultural deities : it was doubtless in that capacity that he was 
worshipped. 


Gods that sent rain, wherever they were recognised, were apt to 
be identified with Zeus Omébrios. Examples may be drawn from 
Phrygia, India, and Palestine. 

Phrygia had a legend of the flood?, which has come down to us 
in two somewhat different versions. Zenobios, who taught at Rome 
under Hadrian and published an epitome of the proverbs collected 
by Didymos (s. i B.c.*) and Tarraios*, states that ‘the tears of 
Nannakos’ was a phrase used of ancient happenings or of persons 
making loud lamentation— 


‘for Nannakos was a king of Phrygia, as Hermogenes asserts in his Phrygian 
History®, before the days of Deukalion. Having foreknowledge of the deluge 
that was to be, he gathered all men into the sanctuaries and made supplication 
with tears. Herodes® the iambic poet says 


“Though I should weep the tears of Nannakos’.”’ 


Stephanos of Byzantion (s. v A.D.) in his account of Ikonion pursues 
the story further : 


‘They say that there was a certain Annakos, who lived for over three hundred 
years. His neighbours asked an oracle how long his life would last. The answer 


1 Plout. sept. sap. conviv. 15. 

2 F, Lenormant Les Origines de histoire @’aprés la Bible Paris 1880 i. 440—442 
(Apameia Xtéotos, Ikonion, Mt Baris, etc. attest a Phrygian tradition of the deluge fused 
later with a Judaeo-Christian account), T. Reinach Zes monnaies juives Paris 1887 p. 71 f. 
=id. Jewish Coins trans. M. Hill London 1903 pp. 61—63 pl. 11 (a Phrygian myth fused 
with Jewish tradition), E. Babelon ‘La tradition phrygienne du déluge’ in the Revue de 
V histoire des religions 1891 xxiii. 174—183 (the supposed Phrygian myth was not original, 
but merely a Jewish tradition brought to Apameia by Jewish settlers under the early 
Seleucid kings), H. Usener Die Sintfluthsagen Bonn 1899 pp. 48—50 (already in the 
time of Agrippa and Augustus Asia Minor was overrun by Jews, whose Noah displaced 
the local Nannakos or Dardanos), A. Reinach Moé Sangariou Paris 1913 pp. I—95 
(2 propos of a Thasian epitaph Néy | Zayyaplov | yours argues that a Phrygian water-power 
‘Na-Nana-Naé-Noé’ was daughter of ‘ Nannakos-Annakos,’ hero of the Phrygian flood. 
When the latter was confused with ‘Hénoch-Noah,’ the former became ‘ Noéra, fille de 
Noé’), Frazer Folk-Lore in the Old Testament i. 155—157 (‘I confess that the arguments 
adduced in favour of an aboriginal flood legend at Apamea appear to me to carry little 
weight, resting rather on a series of doubtful combinations than on any solid evidence’). 

3 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1920 ii. 1. 432. 

4 Souid. s.v. ZyvdBtos. 

5 Hermog. wepi Ppvylas frag. 2 (Krag. hist. Gr. iii. 524 Miiller). 

§ Herond. 3. 10 Av 74 Navvdxov xAatow with W. Headlam ad loc. 

7 Zenob. 6. 10 s.v. ra Navvdxou (cod. B reads dd Navvdxov- ért rdv opbdpa wahacdy 
wal dpyatwy. Ndvvaxov yap wadaidy xai dpxatoy Bacthéa yevéoBar Ppvyav ev Meowodvre 
(sc) kat £0y abrots xaragrhcacGat- Kal rabra déyew abrots Ta dad Navvdxov). Cp. Makar. 
2.23 s.v. dw Nawdrou, 8. 4 5.7. 7a ext Navvdxou, Souid. s.vv. Navvakos, 7a dd Nayvdxou, 
and 74 Navrdxou xradcopas. 
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given was that, when he died, all men would be destroyed. The Phrygians 
hearing it made great lamentation. Hence the proverb “to cry as in the days 
of Annakos” used of those who mourn overmuch. When the flood came in 
Deukalion’s time, all were destroyed. But when the ground was dry again, Zeus 
bade Prometheus and Athena to make images of clay, and calling upon the 
winds he bade them to breathe upon all these and so bring them to life. The 
place got its name /éénion from the fact that the “images” were designed 
there!) 


It seems probable that neither of these versions was wholly 
independent of Jewish tradition. Indeed, Buttmann? more than 





“SAMI 


Fig. 332. Fig. 333- 


a century since concluded that Azzakds, who lived for over three 
hundred years, was none other than Zzoch, who reached the age of 
three hundred and sixty-five’. And it is easy to surmise that the 
nasalised form of the name, Vduunakos, arose under the influence of 
Noah, Be that as it may, the popularity of the Hebrew story is 
sufficiently established by the remarkable coins of Apameia Kibotos* 

1 Steph. Byz. s.v. "Ixéveov. Cp.-e¢. mag. p. 470, 55 ff. 

2 P. Buttmann Mythologus Berlin 1828 i. 176, citing W. Baxter ‘ Philological letters’ 
in Miscellaneous Tracts on Antiquity London 1779 i. 206. 

3 Gen. 5. 23. . 

4 H. Leclercq in F. Cabrol Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 
1907 i. 2. 25132518 figs. 825—-827 discusses these coins and 74. pp. 2521—2523 appends 
a full bibliography of them, which ranges from O. Falconerius Diéssertatio de numo 
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issued by Septimius Severus (fig. 330)!, Macrinus (fig. 331)?, and 
Philippus Senior (figs. 332, 333)%. The design unites two consecutive 
scenes, On the right, an ark inscribed MOE floats on the waters of 
the flood. Its lid is open, and from it Noah and his wife look out. 
Upon the lid perches the raven, and towards it flies the dove with 
an olive-twig in its claws. On the left, Noah and his wife stand on 
dry ground, uplifting their hands in gratitude to God for their 
escape. This pictorial type* presupposes some famous original, 
perhaps a frescoed Stoa’, perhaps an illustrated Pentateuch®. 

But, though Jewish influence was undeniably strong at Apameia, 


Apamenst Deucalionet diluvit typum exhibente Rome 1668 down to modern times. It 
will suffice to cite Eckhel Doctr. num. vet. iii. 132—139, F. W. Madden ‘On some coins 
of Septimius Severus, Macrinus, and Philip I., struck at Apameia, in Phrygia, with the 
legend NXE’ in the Mun. Chron. Second Series 1866 vi. 173—219 pl. 6f., Sir W. M. 
Ramsay Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 669—672 (‘The Legend 
of the Flood in Apameia’) pl. 2, 1f., H. Usener Die Sintfluthsagen Bonn 1899 pp. 48— 
50 fig. 1, E. J. Pilcher in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaology 1903 xxv. 
250 ff., B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxxix, 101 no. 182, id. Hist. 
num p. 666 f. fig. 313, C. F. Keary and C. Babington in Smith—Cheetham Dict. Chr. 
Ant. ii. 1272 f. with pl. 1, 1. Supra ii. 610. 

1 F. W. Madden in the Mum. Chron. Second Series 1866 vi. 194f., 198 pl. 6, 1 
(=my fig. 330) from the specimen in the Cabinet des Médailles at Paris, with rev. legend 
ETTIAT QNO OETOVAPTEMAT ATIAMEDQN and NO[E]. 

2 F. W. Madden Joc. cit. pp. 195 f., 198 pl. 6, 2 (=my fig. 331) from the specimen 
in the Imperial Cabinet of Antiquities and Coins at Vienna, with rev. legend ATAMED. 
N and NQ[E}. 

3 F. W. Madden Joc. cet. pp. 196—198 pl. 6, 3 (=my fig. 332) from the specimen in 
the Waddington Collection, now in the Cabinet des Médailles-at Paris, with rev. legend 
ETTMA VP AA EZANAP OVBAPXIATI AMEDIN and NOE. My fig. 333 is a 
fresh drawing made from a cast of the specimen in the British Museum (stpra p. 528 n. 4). 

# C. Lenormant in C. Cahier—A. Martin Mélanges d’archéologie, d’histoire et de 
littérature Paris 1853 iii. 199—202 pl. 30 publishes a ‘sculpture dans les catacombes de 
Rome,’ which repeats exactly the two juxtaposed scenes of the coin-type. E. Babelon in 
the Revue de I’histoire des religions 1891 xxiii. 181 and Sir W. M. Ramsay The Citzes 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 670 are impressed. But H. Leclercq in 
F. Cabrol Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 1907 i. 2. 2513 says: 
‘malheureusement il n’existe rien de pareil et la planche xxx du tome r11® des A/élanges 
@’archéologie ne représente pas du tout une Sculpture dans les catacombes de Rome, mais 
le type de la médaille d’Apamée agrandi. M. Babelon ya été trompé.’ Cp. F. W. Madden 
loc. cit, p. 206 (‘The other drawing is an enlarged copy of the type on the coins, and not, 
as stated, a drawing from the catacombs’). ‘ 

5 Sir W. M. Ramsay The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 432 
(‘pictures in some public buildings’), 670 n. 3 (‘Either a wall-painting or a scene in low 
relief’), B. V. Head in Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia p. xxxix (‘probably a copy of some 
painting at Apameia’), id. Hist. num.* p. 666 (‘probably copied from some painting in 
the city’). 

6 V. Schultze Altchristliche Stddte und Landschaften Gitersloh 1922 ii. 1. 455 (‘Man 
hat vermutet, dass ein Gemiilde in einem 6ffentlichen Gebaude, etwa in einer Stoa, die 
Vorlage abgegeben habe ; naher liegt, an einen illustrierten Pentateuch zu denken, der 
also Text und Bild zugleich bot’). 


Cc. I. 34 
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it remains at least possible that the Jews had there fastened on 
native names and myths, adopting or adapting them to suit their 
own tradition. The town was called Kibotos, apparently the 
Grecised form of some Phrygian name, whose significance escapes 
us+, Another coin of Apameia, struck by Hadrian, shows (figs. 
334-337)" Marsyas with cormu copiae and flutes seated in a 
rocky grotto: beneath him water streams from an inverted vase; 
above him are several chests and the legend édotot. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer® cites this coin-type in support of G. Hirschfeld’s* con- 
jecture that Apameia was nick-named Kibotos on account of its 
commercial importance®. To me it seems more likely that K7botoz 





was the name of some local festival®§ But, whatever be the 
explanation, Jewish settlers would be quick to discover an allusion 
to their own ark and would probably claim that it had grounded 
on some neighbouring mountain’. Again, we may conclude that 


1 Sir W. M. Ramsay of. ctt. i. 2. 671, V. Schultze op. cé#. ii. 1. 456 mn. 2. ? cp. 
Kisvpa in Phrygia (seepra ii. 771). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxxix, 96 nos. 155 pl. 11, 10 (= my fig. 335 from 
a cast) and 156, no. 157 pl. 11, 11 (=my fig. 336 from a cast), no. 158 pl. 11, 12 (=my 
fig. 337 from a cast), McClean Cat. Coins iii. 235 nos. 8771 pl. 308, 15 and 8772, 
Imhoof-Blumer Kieinas. Miinzen i. 211 no. 19 pl. 7, 11 (=my fig. 334), Weber Cat. 
Coins iii. 495 no. 7036 pl. 250, Head Hest. num.? p. 666. 

3 Tmhoof-Blumer of. cet. i. 211. 

£ G. Hirschfeld ‘Kelainai—Apameia Kibotos’ in the Adh. d. beri. Akad, 1875 Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1. 15. His view, rejected by E. Schtrer Die Prophetin Isabel in Thyatira 
1892 p. 54 and Sir W. M. Ramsay The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia Oxford 1897 
i. 2. 671 n. 2, is accepted as ‘perhaps’ correct by B. V. Head in Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Phrygia p. xxxii and in Ast. num.” p. 666. 

5 Strab. 576’Amduea  KiBwrés Xeyoudvy xat Aaodlxea, alrep clot péywrat Trav Kara 
rhy Ppvylav wodewy, 577 ’Amdwera 8 early eumdproy uéya rijs lilws Aeyouevys Alas, 
Sevrepetor pera Tv "Eqecor. 

G. Hirschfeld (oc. cit, p. 15 n- 4 remarks: ‘Es ist auffallend genug, dass der nérdlich 
gelegene tiirk. Ort Sandykly dasselbe bedeutet : sandyk heisst Kiste.’ 

L. Grasberger Studien zu den griechischen Ortsnamen Wirzburg 1888 p. 117 notes 
that an artificial harbour at Alexandreia was called K¢Bwrés (Strab. 795). 

6 For numismatic parallels see supra i. 534 n. 8. Our own Boxing Day is roughly 
analogous. 

7 Cp. oracl, Sib. 1. 261 ff. Geffcken fort 3€ re Bpvylys éx’ tprelpowo pedalvns | HAM Barov 
ravipnxes Spos "Apapar dé xadetrat, | Brr’ dpa cwhjcecPa ex’ air@ wdvres Epedrov, | év 
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a genuine Phrygian flood-myth underlies the story of Priasos, 
which Nonnos! relates as follows. When Zeus Ayétios flooded the 
plain of Phrygia with his showers and submerged both oak-trees 
and thorn-brakes, Priasos left his water-logged home and went 
off to the land of Aonia (sc. Boiotia), avoiding the deadly rain 
of Zeus. But amid strangers he ever shed tears as he thought of 
the Sangarios and longed for his familiar spring. At length Zeus 
Hypatos quelled the flood and drove the waters back from the peaks 
of Sipylos, while EZxnostgaios with his trident turned the whole 
stream into the depths of the sea. Then Priasos hastened to quit 
the soil of Boiotos and hied him back to his native land. His 
Strong arm supported his aged father in the flood, and Zeus the 
Great in return for his piety brought him in safety from a watery 
grave—Zeus whom men call Brémdbios. The meaningless title brings 
us up with a jerk. It is taken by C. F. Graefe, H. Kéchly, and 
A. Ludwich from the manuscripts’ Bréndios, But there can be little 
doubt that Count de Marcellus was right in restoring the appellative 
of Zeus Ombrios, ‘the Showery.’ 

Strabon® states that, according to ‘the historians’ (Kleitarchos?), 
the Indians reverenced Zeus Ombrios, the river Ganges, and local 
divinities. He is presumably fitting a Greek name to Indra, son of 
Dyaus, who fought Vrtra, the demon of drought, and released the 
waters pent up by him‘. 
rourp peydry 5é rob} karadduios Hey | ErOa PréBes peyddov rorayod Mapovov (J. Geffcken 
cj. Mapavov rorapoto) répuxay. | rede KBwrds Enewev dv bYyrotoe Kaphwors | Anédyrwy 
bddrwy, Tore 8” ab wddw odpavd& xpd | Cecrecin peyddowo cod wddw taxe purh | Tolov 
Eros: “N&e wepudraypéve more Slxace, | Gapoadrdws EeAOe ody vidow xal re Sapapre | cat 
vippats Tpiscats Kal wAhoare yatav dwracay | avésuev” x.7.X. The first hint of this 
location is given by Sex. Iulius Africanus (on whom see supra ii. 695f.) af. Synkell. 
chron. 22 A—B (i. 38 f. Dindorf) qv 52 ér&v ékaxoclwy 6 N&e, bre 6 xaraxdvopds éyévero, 
ds 5& Eryte 7d VSwp, } KiBwrds l5ps0n él ra Spy Apapdr, ariwa topev év Wapbia, tives 5é év 
Kedawais rijs Spuylas elval @aciw: eldov dé rov rérov éxdrepov’ x.7.d, = Kedren. hist. comp. 
10D (i. 20 Bekker) 8rt 7a dpnApapar topev év Map6lg ris ’Apyevtas elvar- reves 6 gacw, 
év Kedawais ris Ppvylas. See further Sir W. M. Ramsay Zhe Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia Oxford 1897 i. 2. 670—672. 


1 Nonn. Dion. 13. 522-544. Within this short passage we get the sky-god called 
successively ‘Lérios Zevs (522), Zyvds (529), Leds” Lmaros (534), Zeds Méyas (543), BoduBrov 
(leg. OuBpvor) (544): 

2 Strab. 718 Aéyerae 5€ xal raira mapa réy ovyypadéwy, dre céBovrac pev Tov duBpror 
Ala "Ivéol xal rov Téyynv rorapdy xal rods éyxwplous Salpovas, 

3 So E. R. Bevan in Zhe Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 422. Cp. 
Kleitarch. frag. 17 (Script. hist. Alex. Mag. p. 81 Miller)=Kleitarch. frag. 20 (Frag. 
gr. Hist. ii. 748 Jacoby) ap. Strab. 718. 

4 E. W. Hopkins Zhe Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 p. 104, A. A. Macdonell 
Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 58 ff., H. Jacobi in J. Hastings Ancyclopadia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1909 ii. 804, A. B. Keith Zadian Mythology (The Mytho- 
logy of all Races vi) Boston 1917 p. 133 f. Supra p. 273 n. 3. 
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In this connexion space must be spared for a few words regard- 
ing the Zeus-types of early Indian coinage. Diodotos ii, satrap of 
Baktriane, ¢ 261—250 B.C. struck for his suzerain Antiochos ii 
Theos of Syria both gold szatéres and silver tetradrachms (fig. 338) 
bearing as obverse type his own portrait, and as reverse his canting 
badge—Zeus fulminant’. The god strides from right to left with 
a thunderbolt in his uplifted hand, an aig¢s on his outstretched arm, 
and an eagle at his feet. On attaining independence, c. 250 B.C., 





Fig. 338. 





Fig. 340. 


Diodotos ii continued to issue gold and silver coins of the 
same types (figs. 339 and 340), but of course substituted his own 
name for that of Antiochos®. The Zeus-type proved popular and 


1G. Macdonald in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 436 f., 464 
pl. 2, 11 gold sta¢éy, 12 silver tetradrachm, both in the British Museum. Cp. C. Seltman 
Greek Coins London 1933 pp- 229, 234, 308 pl. 54, 8 (=my fig. 338) British Museum. 

2 G, Macdonald /oc. cit. i. 436, 464 pl. 2, 13 silver tetradrachm, 14 gold s¢atér, both 
in the British Museum. Cp. P. Gardner in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic 
Kings pp. xxf., 3 pl. 1, 4 and 5 (=my fig. 339) gold s¢atéres, pl. 1, 6 (=my fig. 340) 
and 7 silver tetradrachms, 8 silver sta#ér, Head Hist. num.? p. 836 fig. 364, R. B. White- 
head The Pre-Mohammedan Coinage of Northwestern India (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs No. 13) New York 1922 p. 13 pl. 1,1 gold sta¢ér, 2 silver tetradrachm, 
C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 pp- 234, 308 pl. 54, 9 British Museum. 
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was repeated, perhaps by Demetrios i ¢. 190 B.C}, certainly by 
Agathokles ¢. 150 B.C. (figs. 341, 342)? and his contemporary 
Antimachos i Theos (fig. 343)*. 

The type itself was a Hellenistic modification of the old Hellenic 
striding Zeus‘. By displacing the eagle on the hand of the god it 
had found room for the aigts, which in those days of intensive 





Fig. 343. 


1 G. Macdonald Joc. cit. i. 450 f., 465 pl. 3, 9 silver tetradrachm in the British Museum: 
AIOAOTOY SNTHPO[S]. : 

2 G, Macdonald Joc. cit. i. 450, 465 pl. 4, 1 silver tetradrachm in the British Museum: 
BAZIAEYONTOS AFAQOKAEOYS AIKAIOY. Cp. P. Gardner in the Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pp. xxviii, 10 pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 342 from an 
electrotype) and p. 164 pl. 30, 5 (=my fig. 341) silver tetradrachms, both now in the 
British Museum, R. B. Whitehead of. cit. pl. 3, 2 silver tetradrachm in the British 
Museum. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pp. xxviiif., 164 pl. 30, 6 (=my 
fig. 343). 

4 Supra ii. 739 ff. 
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Homeric study had become one of his most essential attributes— 
witness eg..Zeus fighting Porphyrion.on the great Pergamene 
frieze (pl. xlii}! or such lesser works as the Zeus from Kyrene 
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Fig. 345. 


1H. Winnefeld in Pergamon iii. 2. 50 ff. Atlas pl. 24 (=my pl. xlii), Die Skulpturen 
des Pergamon-Museums in Photographien Berlin 1903 pl. 15, C. Robert ‘Die Gotter in 
der pergamenischen Gigantomachie’ in Hermes 1911 xlvi. 247 ff. fig. 8, A. von Salis Der 
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(fig. 346) and its counterpart from Falerio (Fadlerone) in Picenum 


Altar von Pergamon Berlin 1912 pp. 54—57 fig. 3, W. H. Schuchhardt Dze Meister des 
grossen Frieses von Pergamon Berlin—Leipzig 1925 p. 44 ff. pl. 22. See also Overbeck 
Gr. Plastik* ii. 270 £. with fig. 198, B, Collignon Hzst. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 520 ff. pl. 12, 
C. Picard La sculpture antique de Phidias a Pere Byzantine Paris 1926 ii. 243, G. Roden- 
waldt Die Kunst der Antike < Hellas und Rom> Berlin 1927 pp. 57, 687 with fig. 442. 

The same subject, but without the eigfs, is already found on the Gigantomachy- 
amphora with twisted handles, from Melos, now in the Louvre (no. S 1677) (bibliography 
Supra ii. 435 nn. 4 and 5, iii. 56n.0). This handsome vase, attributed by Furtwangler 
to the Talos Painter (Furtwingler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerez ii. 193 ff. pls. 96 (=my 
pl. vii) and 97), is referred by Beazley to the os¢-Meidias period (J. D. Beazley Avtic 
Red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 19t8 p. 184), but even so 
Toust be more than two centuries earlier than the Pergamene frieze. 

Vase and frieze presuppose a common original, perhaps the Pheidiac painting inside 
the shield of Athena Parthénos (supra ii. 435 n. 5). 

1 E. Ghislanzoni ‘Statua di Giove ed iscrizione onoraria agli imperatori Adriano ed 
Antonino Pio rinvenute in Cirene’ in the otistario archeologico 1916 ii. 193216 pls, 1 
(groundplan of temple of Zeus etc.=my fig. 344), 2 (sections and bases=my fig. 345), 3 
(statue of Zeus= my fig. 346), 4 (upper part of do.), G. Bagnani in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1921 xli. 238—241 pl. 18, 1 (statue of Zeus), 2 (statue of Athena), L. Mariani ‘Zeus 
Aigiochos’ in the Mottziario archeologico 1922 iii. s—18 figs. 1 (statue of Zeus), 2 (upper 
part of do.), 3 (headless statue of Zeus in the Banco di Roma, transformed into a Perseus by 
the addition of a heroic head), 4 (torso of do.), s—7 (head of do.), 8 (torso from Fallerone), 
g (statue from Atfih in the Cairo Museum), ro f. (upper part of do.), C. Picard La sculpture 
antique de Phidias 2 Pore Byzantine Paris 1926 ii. 429, 451. 

On a terrace south of the Akropolis at Kyrene the Italians, in Aug. 1915, excavated 
the ruins of a temple overthrown by an earthquake in the secend half of s. iv A.D. The 
temple, a tetrastyle prostyle building of the Corinthian order (20™ long x r2°50™ wide), 
contained the remains of an oblong mosaic pavement and a large statue-base (3°60 wide x 
1°50™ deep) set against the back-wall of the ce//a. On the pavement lay the figure of 
Zeus, broken but almost all there. The same site, in 1861, had yielded two female 
figures, a Hera(?) and an Athena (R. Murdoch Smith—E. A. Porcher History of the 
Recent Discoveries at Cyrene London 1864 p. 106 nos. 120 and 121). The three together 
appear to have formed the favourite Capitoline triad (supra i. 45 fig. 14, 6of. fig. 35, 781 
fig. 566). Zeus nowstands in the Museo di Bengasi (E. Ghislanzoni 4c. cé¢. p. 211 fig. 11); 
his partners, in the British Museum (A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture ii. 
255 nos. 1478 and 1479). 

Zeus, an imposing statue (2°18™ high) in crystalline Parian marble, wears his aig¢s like 
a chlamps over the left shoulder. His raised left hand rests on a long sceptre; his lowered 
right held a thunderbolt, as attribute rather than weapon. A tree-trunk (oak?) at his 
side and an eagle at his feet complete the figure, which should be regarded as an original 
of late Hellenistic times. Two inscriptions were found on the statue-base. One, of 138 A.D., 
occupies the broad side with a dedication to Hadrian and Antoninus Pius: abroxpdrope 
Kaloapt, Seod Tparavod Iapétxod | vid, Ocod Nepota viwvd, Tparay& ‘Adpravd LeBaor[h}, | 
abroxpdropt 76 8’, dpxrepet peylorw, Snuapxilkis éEovolas xB’, Urdrw 7d y’, rarpt rarpldos, | 
coriipt kal xrisrn, xal abroxpdropt Tirw Aiklw Kalloapt Avrovelyw, vid ‘Adpiavod ZeBacroi, | 
% Kupnvalwy wits xoounOcioca bm’ abrod | xat rol?]s dyéduaow (E. Ghislanzoni foc. czt. 
p- 197 fig. 1 gives a photographic facsimile, cp. 2. p. 205 fig. 8. G. Bagnani Me. cit. 
p- 238 has an inaccurate transcription). The other, on the narrow end of the base, reads 
Znvlwv | Lyvlwvos (E. Ghislanzoni /oc. ctf. p. 200 fig. 2)—sculptor? magistrate? priest? in 
any case a well-omened name (cp. s¢gra ii. g21 n. 0). Bagnani /oc. ett. p. 241 concludes: 
‘My own theory is that when the temple of the Capitoline Triad was-built or extensively 
restored by Hadrian, the people of Cyrene took as cult images a Zeus and an Athena of 
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Fig. 346. 
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(fig. 347). Zeus as conceived by the great cameo-artists of the 
Hellenistic age (pls. xliii, xliv and fig. 348)? wore an oak-wreath 





a Fig. 347. b 


the same late Hellenistic sculptor which stood in different buildings in Cyrene but were 
both of suitable size.... To complete the Triad they executed a statue of Sabina and 
dedicated the whole to the glory of the Emperor who had shown such signal interest in 
their welfare.’ L. Mariani Joc. cif. p. 10 fancies ‘un’ intenzionale somiglianza del Dio 
rappresentato coll’ imperatore.’ 

1G. De Minicis in the Anz. d. Jnst. 1839 xi. 21—23 (‘un Apollo Libico’?), Aon. d. 
Inst. iii pl. 2, 32 (=my fig. 347), Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Zeus p. 247f. (b.) (‘so wird 
auch hier an einen Imperator im Zeuscostiim, nicht aber an den Gott selbst mit der Aegis 
zu denken sein’), Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 108 no. 5, zd. in the Rev. Arch. 1921 i. 155 
(‘torse du Jupiter de Falerone, du méme type a l’égide que le Jupiter récemment découvert 
a Cyréne’), Einzelaufnahmen no. 816 with Text iii. 38 by W. Amelung (‘Die Figur wird 
urspriinglich den Kopf eines roémischen Imperators getragen haben’). 

2 A splendid Arabian sardonyx of two layers, whitish grey on opaque black, found at 
Ephesos towards the close of the eighteenth century, is now preserved in the Archaeological 
Museum of the Ducal Palace at Venice. It shows a majestic bust of Zeus, in three-quarter 
position, wearing oak-wreath and a¢gfs. Furtwangler noted the Scopaic character of the 
design, but reached the right conclusion—‘Ein herrliches Werk gewiss hellenistischer 
Zeit.” This is borne out by the abundant curling tresses of the head, its expression of 
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round his head and an aigés over his left shoulder. Even the 


inward effortless triumph, and the pictorial quality of the whole (Miiller-—Wieseler Denxkm. 
d. alt. Kunst ii. 2f. pl. 1, 5, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. ii. 1. 36 
pl. 3, 7, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 243 ff. Gemmentaf. 3, 3, Furtwaingler Axz. 
Gemmen i pl. 59, 8 (=my pl. xliii: scale 4), ii. 266, iii. 1553, Lippold Gemmen pl. 2, 2 
(enlarged) p. 168). 

Hardly less remarkable is a cameo of mottled green malachite, now in my collection 
and here published for the first time (pl. xliv: scale +). Zeus appears as a noble full-face 
head, again wearing an oak-wreath (with three acorns) and a scaly adgés (in deeper green). 
This masterpiece may be placed somewhat later in the Hellenistic age than the sardonyx 











a Fig. 348. b 


above recorded, though earlier than such degenerate works as the mask from Otricoli in 
the Rotunda of the Vatican (Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. 74 ff. no. 1 Atlas pl. 2, 1 f.), the 
bust from Pompeii in the Museum at Naples (zd. 2b. p. 82f. no. 13 Atlas pl. 2, 3f.), or 
the colossal head at Florence (éd. zd. p. 86f. no. 17 Atlas pl. 2,5 f.). Malachite, obtained 
from mines between Suez and Sinai, was known to the Egyptians at a very early date 
(G. F. Kunz The Curious Lore of Precious Stones Philadelphia & London 1913 p. 97), 
and amulets made of it have been widely credited with protective and curative powers 
(S. Seligmann Der b0se Blick und Verwandtes Berlin 1910 ii. 30, zd. Die magischen Heil- 
und Schutzmtttel Stuttgart 1927 p. 261, cp. p. 282, W. M. Flinders Petrie Amzlets London 
1914 p. 42, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge Amulets and Superstitions Oxford 1930 p. 318). 
Pliny speaks of it as highly prized for making seals (Plin. zat. hist. 37. 114), though extant 
examples seem to be of the greatest rarity. Possibly malachite, like ‘plasma’ (supra i. 
357 nu. 4), was a rainy stone and as such deemed appropriate to Zeus. 

Later still (s. ii B.c.?) and of much less merit is a grandiose circular sardonyx of three 
layers, now at Petrograd, which represents Zeus as a profile head with exaggerated frontal 
furrow and occipital curve: oak-wreath (one acorn) and azgés as before (Overbeck af. cit. 
Zeus p. 243 ff. Gemmentaf. 3, 4, L. Stephani in the Comprte-rendu St.. Pé#. 1881 p. 77 ff. 

















Plate XLIII 





A sardonyx cameo from Ephesos, now in Venice : 
Zeus with oak-wreath and azgés. 


n 


See page 537 1. 


Plate XLIV 





A malachite cameo, now at Queens’ College, Cambridge : 
Zeus with oak-wreath and azgés. 
See page 538 1. 0. 
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human Zeus was not complete without at least some hint of the 
aigts}, 

Demetrios i, the son and successor of Euthydemos i, expanded 
the kingdom of Baktria to include the Indus valley. About 190 B.c. 
he struck silver tetradrachms (fig. 350)? bearing on the obverse his 
own bust, on the reverse Zeus standing with thunderbolt and 
sceptre. The Greek legend of the one side is translated by the 
Kharoshthi legend of the other. And it is at least possible that the 





Fig. 350. 


figure of Zeus the storm-god was intended as the Greek equivalent 
of the ancient‘ native god Indra. The reverse subject was repeated 
half a century later on the silver coins of Heliokles, both those 
struck in Baktria with a Greek legend and a purely Greek type 


Atlas pl. 5, 1 (photograph of gem=my fig. 348, a: scale }) and 2 (photograph of cast), 
Furtwingler Ant. Gemmen iii. 158 fig. 112, Lippold Gemmen pl. 3, 1 (enlarged) p. 168. 
My fig. 348, 4 (scale }) is from a cast by T. Cades Collezione di N° 1400 Impronti delle 
migliort pietre incise, st antiche, che moderne, ricavati dalle pin distinte Collezioni cono- 
sciute del? Europa 1™ Classe, A 18). 

It should be added that all three cameos owe something to the ever-popular type at 
Alexander, especially the thick neck, the upward glance, and the leonine hair above the 
forehead. If Alexander was figured in the likeness of Zeus (supra i. 57, 279), Zeus in turn 
borrowed an occasional trait from Alexander (see ¢.g. the Alexander-like Zeus in the Casa 
dei Vettii (supra i. 57. 4)). The ancients played on the parallel (supra i. 6f.). 

1 E.g. supra ii. 811 n. 5 (Domitian?), 1194 (Nero, Domitian, Nerva). 

A bronze statuette in the Fouquet Collection—of which several replicas are extant 
(Reinach Ré. Stat. v. 311 no. 7, 312 NOs. 1, 4, 5, 6)—shows Alexander the Great wearing 
the aégfs as his chlamfs (P. Perdrizet ‘Un type inédit de la plastique grecque’ in the AM/on. 
Piot 1913 xxi. 59—72 figs. 1—7 pls. 4 and 5 (=my fig. 349). See further I. I. Bernoulli 
Die erhaltenen Darstellungen Alexanders des Grossen Minchen 1905 pp. 112 f. fig. 38, 
126 ff. pl. 9, 1, 133 f. pl. 8, 3, C. C. Edgar ‘A statue of a Hellenistic King’ in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1913 xxxiii. 50-—52 (Ptolemy ii Philadelphos ?) pl. 2). 

2 Strab. 516, citing Apollodoros of Artemita frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 308 f. Miiller) 
—a historian dating from the first half of s.iB.c. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen 
Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 399, 412 n. 2). See also G. Macdonald in The Cam- 

bridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 444 ff. 
: 3, R. B. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 317f. no. 2 pl. 14, 2, 
C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p. 234 f. pl. 56,3 (=my fig. 350): BAZTIAENS 
ANIKHTOY | AHMHTPIOY =Afcharajasa aparajitasa | Demetriyasa. The coin is 
in the British Museum. : 

4 Supra i. 190 n- 3, 741 D. 4. 
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(fig. 351)? and those struck in India with a bilingual legend? and 
a slightly orientalised type. The latter coins have for obverse 
design the king’s bust’, wearing sometimes a helmet marked with 
the head and wing of Medousa‘, sometimes a helmet with the horn 
and ear of a bull and an azg¢s over the left shoulder (fig. 352)5 
Tetradrachms of the Indo-Scythian Azes are marked by pro- 
gressive decadence (fig. 353)® On the one side is the king on 





Fig. 351. 





Fig. 353. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 2 pl. 7, 2 (=my fig. 351), 
Head Aist. num? p. 839 fig. 370, G. Macdonald in 7he Cambridge History of India 
Cambridge 1922 i. 466 pl. 4, 8 tetradrachm of Attic weight. On the drachm (Arit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins loc. cit. pl. 7, 3) the head of Zeus is radiate. 

2 BAXTIAEDS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOY2=Makarajasa dhramtkasa Heliya- 
kreyasa. : 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 23 pl. 7, 5 statér of Indian 
weight, cp. 2d. p. 23 pl. 7, 6 quarter-statér. 

4 R. B. Whitehead in the Wum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 321 f. pl. 14, 9- 

5 Id. The Pre-Mohammedan Coinage of Northwestern India (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs No. 13) New York 1922 pl. 6, 2 (=my fig. 352 from a cast), ¢@. in the Mum. 
Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 322 pl. 14, 10. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 73 pl. 17, 9, V. A. Smith 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta Oxford 1906 i. 43 no. 3. 1 figure 
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horseback with lance at rest; on the other, a radiate Zeus standing, 
with bolt and sceptre, in an attitude of oriental slackness. The 
pompous superscription is again bilingual. 

Archebios, who reigned in the upper Kabul valley, gives more 
animation to his Zeus by making the god not merely hold but 
brandish the bolt (fig. 354)! and in some cases substituting the 
aigts for the sceptre (fig. 355)*. He also, following the example of 
Antialkidas (fig. 356)’, issued square bilingual pieces in bronze with 
a dignified bust of Zeus on one side and the caps of the Dioskouroi 


on the other (fig. 357)*. 





Fig. 356. Fig. 357- 


a specimen from the Tremlett collection, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. BAZIAENS 
BAXSIAEQN METAAOY AZOY = aharajasa rajarajasa mahatasa Ayasa. 

1 Brit. Mus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 32 pl. 9, 1—5, R. B. Whitehead 
in the Num. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 323 pl. 14, 13 and 14 (=my fig. 354), pl. 15, 
1 and 2. 

2 R. B. Whitehead Zhe Pre-Mohammedan Coinage of Northwestern India (Nuinis- 
matic Notes and Monographs No. 13) New York 1922 pl. 6, 3, @. in the Mum. Chron. 
Fifth Series 1923 iii. 322f. pl. 14, 11 and 12 (=my fig. 355 from a cast). 

3 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 27 pl. 8, 2. I figure a specimen 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pl. 31, 5 (=my fig. 357), G. Mac- 
donald in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 591 pl. 8, 44. 
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No less dignified is the Zeus who appears on a silver coin of 
Peukolaos, another king in the upper Kabul valley. The god 
stands erect holding a long sceptre in his left hand and making 
a gesture with his outstretched right (fig. 358)? The type recurs 
on a few rare tetradrachms of the Indo-Scythians Maues (fig. 359)? 
and Azes (fig. 360)°. 

A fresh and somewhat perplexing aspect of Zeus is found 
about 150 B.C. on tetradrachms of two contemporary and perhaps 





Fig. 360. 


1 R. B. Whitehead in the Vum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 324f. pl. 15, 4 (‘The 
right hand may with outstretched finger and thumb be making a gesture of benediction 
or command. But I appear to see in the hand a small object in the shape of horns 
or a crescent...not a lotus’), Head Coins of the Greeks p. 81 pl. 45, 22 (=my fig. 358). 
E, J. Rapson in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 558 observes: ‘The 
association of Peucolaus with Pushkalavati is proclaimed by his name, which is simply 
the adjective of Peucolaitis, an alternative form of the Greek Peucelaotis.’ 

2-V. A. Smith Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta Oxford 1906 
i, 39 no. 6. I figure a specimen from the Tremlett collection, now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 73 pl. 17, 8 (‘r. hand advanced’), 
R. B. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 340 (‘thin, curved object in 
outstretched r. hand’) pl. 17, r2 (=my fig. 360). 
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associated Bactrian rulers, Agathokles and Pantaleon. Agathokles 
has for reverse design Zeus holding Hekate as a torch-bearer on 
his extended right hand and leaning on a spear with his left 
(fig. 361), Pantaleon has Zeus holding the same Hekate and 
leaning on the same spear, but seated on a throne (fig. 362)? 
Now the combination of Zeus with Hekate, though occasionally 
met with in the classical area’, is hardly to be explained from 
Greek sources, It is far more likely that we have here to do with 
the Hellenised version of a native Indian cult. Indra as a storm- 
god controlled both fire and water. Fire in the Vedic religion is 
Agni, and according to the Catapatha Brahmana® Agni had three 
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Fig. 362. - 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 1o pl. 4, 4 (=my fig. 361), 
cp. 2. pl. 4, 5 drachm, G. Macdonald in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 
1922 i. 449, 464 pl. 3, 6. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings pl. 30, 4 (=my fig. 362), G. Mac- 
donald in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 449, 465 pl. 3, 7. : 
3 Supra i. 141 f. fig. 106 (double rock-cut throne on Chalke, inscribed Acés. Exdry[s]), 
ii. 714 n. 3 (inscription at Stratonikeia honouring (iepéa rod Ta[vaydpouv Ards xat] ris 
“Exdrns 7(9)s (8)acdopdpov), ii. 835 n. 6, 838 (inscription at Rome by sacerdus dei Brontontis 

et Aecate (sic)). 

4 Supra i. 543 n. 1 Zeus and Hekate as parents of Britomartis (?). 

5 Catapatha Brihmana 1. 2. 3. 1f. (The Satapatha-Brékmana trans. J. Eggeling 
Part i (The Sacred Books of the East xii) Oxford 1882 p. 47): ‘1. Fourfold, namely, was 
Agni (fire) at first...[2. 1. 3. 3. 13 ff. relates that the three former Agnis fled from fear 
of the thunderbolt] Thereupon the one who still constitutes the fire in our own time, 
concealed himself from fear. He entered into the waters. Him the gods discovered and 
brought forcibly away from the waters. He spat upon the waters, saying, ‘‘ Bespitten are. 
ye who are an unsafe place of refuge, from whom they take me away against my will!” 
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sons Ekata, Dvita, and Trita. Their names simply betoken ‘ First,’ 
‘Second,’ and ‘ Third” But it certainly seems possible that Ekata 
child of the fire-god, was Grecised into a torch-bearing Hekate. 
Further proof that in the upper Kabul valley Zeus was but 
another name for Indra may be had from the coinage of Eukratides 
and his successor Antialkidas, Certain square coppers of Apollo- 
dotos i Soter, re-struck by Eukratides ¢ 165 B.c., show the king’s 
bust with a Greek legend on the obverse, a seated Zeus with a 
Kharoshthi legend on the reverse (fig. 363)7. The latter describes 





Fig. 363. 


the god as ‘the divinity of the city of Kapici,’ ie, Kapisa? a city of 
the Paropanisadai visited in 630 A.D. by the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen-tsiang®: 


‘To the south-west of the capital was the Pz-o-sho-lo Mountain. This name was 
given to the mountain from its presiding genius who had the form of an elephant 
and was therefore called P2-lo-sho-lo4.’ 


It will be seen that the forepart of the elephant in front of Zeus 
and the conical mountain behind him are alike appropriate to the 
god of Kapisa, here figured as Zeus enthroned with wreath and 


Thence sprung the Aptya deities, Trita, Dvita, and Ekata. 2. They roamed about with 
Indra, even as nowadays a Brahman follows in the train of a king....’ Eggeling 7. p. 48 
n. o comments: ‘Trita, the Aptya (i.e. probably ‘‘sprung from, or belonging to the 
ap, or waters of the atmosphere”), seems to have been a prominent figure of the early 
Indo-Iranian mythology, the prototype, in many respects, of Indra, the favourite god of 
the Vedic hymns.... Dvita (the second) and Ekata are no doubt later abstractions suggested 
by the etymology of the name Trita (the third), although the former, Dvita, occurs already 
in the Vedic hymns.’ See further Hymns of the Atharva-veda trs. M. Bloomfield (Zhe 
Sacred Books of the East xiii) Oxford 1897 p. 521, A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology 
Strassburg 1897 p. 68f., zd. in J. Hastings asa dala of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 
1921 xii. 604>. 

1 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p- 19 pl. 6, 8 (my fig. 363 is 
drawn from the cast of an uncatalogued specimen in the British Museum), E. J. Rapson 
in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 i. 555 f., 560, 590 pl. 7, 36. Obv. 
BAZIAEMS MEFAAoY EYKPATIAOY. Rev. Kavigiye nagara devata. 

® A. Herrmann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1898 f. 

3 J. Takakusu in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1921 
xii. 8412—843>. 

4 T. Watters On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India 629—645 A.D. London 1904 i. 
129. On the Sanskrit p#l#-, ‘elephant,’ see Schrader Reallex.? i. 2453. 


Cc. Iii, 35 
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palm. A handsome tetradrachm of Attic weight issued by 
Antialkidas has room for greater detail (fig. 364). On the obverse 
is the royal bust within a fillet-border. On the reverse, surrounded 
by a Greek legend, a radiate Zeus clad in chztén and himdtion sits 
on a decorative throne holding a long sceptre in his left hand and 
a Nike with wreath and palm in his right. In front of him appears 
the forepart of an elephant, which wears a bell round its neck and 
uplifts its trunk in salutation. A rare tetradrachm of the same 
ruler, struck on the Indian standard with bilingual legend, shows 





Fig. 365. 


Zeus parading with his elephant, which carries Nike on his head, 
wears a bell on his neck, and again raises his trunk at the salute 
(fig. 365). It will be remembered that Indra’s famous elephant, 
Airdvata or Airévana’, played a prominent part in the battles of 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 25 pl. 7, 9 (=my fig. 364). 

E. W. Hopkins The Religions of India Boston etc. 1895 p. 431 f. quotes from the 
Book of Peace; a late addition to the Maka-Bharata, the famous episode of the White 
Island (12. 337. 20ff.): ‘Three priests with the insigniScant names “ First, Second, 
Third,”® [?Ekata, Dvita, Trita] go to the far North (dg wttara) where, in the ‘‘Sea of 
Milk,” they find an Albion called ‘‘ White Island,” perhaps regarded as one of the seven 
or thirteen “islands,” of which earth consists; and there Vishnu is worshipped as the 
one god by white men of extraordinary physical characteristics.’ 

2 R. B. Whitehead in the Vum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 325 f. pl. 15, 5. I figure 
a specimen of mine, formerly in the White King collection (White King Sale Catalogue 
Amsterdam 1904 pl. 1, 50). Ov. BALTIAEQS NIKHPoPoY ANTIAAKIAoY. 

‘Rev, Maharajasa jayadharasa Amtialikidasa. 

3M. Winternitz A concise Dictionary of Eastern Religion Oxford 1910 p. 34. Cp. 
Dr Vollmer’s Worterbuch der Mythologie aller Voiker. Neu bearbeitet von Dr W. Binder 
Stuttgart 1874 p. 23 s.v. ‘ Airaput.’ 
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his master’. The elephant that occurs so frequently on the Indian 
and Graeco-Indian coinages of the Kabul valley and north-western 
India—I figure bronze pieces struck by Menandros c¢. 165 (?) B.C. 
(fig. 366)", Maues c. 72 B.C. (fig. 367), and Azesic. 58 B.C. (fig. 368)4 
—must be identified with, or at least derived from®, this same 


redoubtable beast, is in fact ultimately none other than the therio- 
morphic storm-god. 





Fig. 369. 


1 A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 ii. 92. 
2 Brit. Mus, Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 50 pl. 12, 6 (=my fig. 366), 
C. J. Brown Vhe Coins of [ndia Calcutta 1922 p. 26 pl. 2, 6. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 68 pl. 16, 1 (=my fig. 367), 
E. J. Rapson in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 p. 586 pl. 6, 2, 
C. J. Brown The Coins of /ndia Calcutta 1922 p. 28 pl. 3, 4- 


4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 87 pl. 19, 7 (=my fig. 368). 
5 So Professor Rapson Joc. cif. p. 557+ * 


35—2 
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Quasi-Greek in effect is a unique tetradrachm of Amyntas 
(e. 100—50 B.C.), which shows on one side a helmeted bust of the 
king wearing the azg¢s and thrusting a lance, on the other a radiate 
Zeus clad in chztén and himdtion, who sits on a decorative throne 
with a long sceptre and a palm-branch in his left hand and Athena 
(not Nike) in his right (fig. 369)4. 

Finally tetradrachms of Hermaios (figs. 370, 371), successor of 
Amyntas and last Yavana prince of the house of Eukratides, from 





Fig. 372. 


1 R. B. Whitehead in the Num. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 332 pl. 15, 7. My 
fig. 369 is from casts kindly sent to me by Mr Whitehead, who Joc. cit. points out that 
even on the drachms of Amyntas (eg. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings 
p. 6r pl. 14, ro) the tiny figure carried by Zeus is not the usual Nike, but the exceptional 
Athena. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 62 f. pl. 15, 1, 2, and 4 (=my 
fig. 370 from an electrotype), cp. 2d. p. 62 ff. pl. 15, 3, 53 6, 7, Head Cots of the Ancients 
p. 109 pl. 62, 21, R. B. Whitehead in the Mum. Chron. Fifth Series 1923 iii. 339 f. pl. 17, 
g—11. My fig. 371 is from casts of no. 10 given me by Mr Whitehead. 

Square bronze pieces issued by Spalirises have odv. the king standing with battle-axe 
and bow, rev. the same type of Zeus enthroned (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic 


Kings p. 101 pl. 22, 2. I figure a specimen in the Fitzwilliam collection). BACIAEWN 
BACIAE@E MEP AADY COAAIPILOY =Mekarajasa mahitakasa Spalirisasa. 
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c. 50 B.C. onwards combine the enthroned type of Zeus with the 
gesture first seen on the coin of Peukolaos?. This gesture, if I am 
not mistaken, is simply one variety of that ancient world-wide 
superstition, the prophylactic use of horns”. 

Another example of a local rain-god identified by the Greeks 
with their Zeus is that of the Philistine Marna or Marnas®, Bronze 





Fig. 373: 


1 Supra p. 543 fig. 358. 

2C. Sittl Die Gebérden der Griechen und Rimer Leipzig 1890 pp. 103f., 124, 
F. T. Elworthy Horns of Honour London 1900 pp. 1—315, I. Scheftelowitz ‘Das Hérner- 

‘ motiv in den Religionen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 451—487 (‘1 Die urspriingliche 
Darstellung der Gotter in Tiergestalt’ (451—456). ‘2 Die Hérner am Haupt der Gotter’ 
(456—460). ‘3 Daémonen mit Hémern’ (460f). ‘4 Die Beziehungen der Gétterhorner 
zum Monde’ (461—471). ‘5 Horner auf dem Haupte der K6nige und Priester als Symbol 
gottlicher Macht’ (471—473). ‘6 Horner am Altar als Symbol der Heiligkeit’ (473 f.). 
‘7 Hornamulette zur Abwehr von damonischen Einfliissen und zur Uberwindung feind- 
licher Angriffe’ (474—483). ‘8 Die magischen Wirkungen des Horns als Behalter und 
Blasinstrument’ (483—487)), 72. ‘Horn I.’ in the Handwoérterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1931 iv. 325—327, J. A. MacCulloch ‘Horns’ in J. Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 1913 vi- 791»—796* (‘1. Divinities with horns’ 
(792*—793). ‘2. Semi-divine and demoniac beings with horns’ (793*-»). ‘3. Horned 
men’ (793>—7942). ‘4. Magical aspects of horns’ (7944—796"). ‘5. Horns in sacrificial 
and other rites’ (796°)), szdra i. 506—52t (‘ Ritual Horns’). 

3 On whom see the painstaking, though hardly exhaustive, article by K. Preisendanz 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 1899—1906. This should be supplemented by the 
admirable survey of my friend Professor S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine 
in the light of Archaeology London 1930 pp. 180—186. See also W. W. Baudissin 
Kyrios als Gottesnameim Judentum und seine Stelle in der Religionsgeschichte Giessen 1929 
ii, 38 ff., iv. 5, 186f. 

I take this opportunity of publishing a bronze seal (fig. 373), which came to me with 
a parcel of miscellaneous antiquities from Egypt. The inscription (fig. 373, 4) is deeply 
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coins of Gaza struck by Hadrian (figs. 3741, 375") and again by 
Faustina Iunior and Lucilla, Septimius Severus‘, Caracalla‘, 
Plautilla®, and Geta? show the facade of a temple within which 
stand two youthful deities, apparently Apollon with his bow con- 
fronting the huntress Artemis. Fortunately for our understanding 
of the scene, the Apolline figure is expressly named Marnas (or 
more often Marna), and Sir G. F. Hill® has made out a strong case 
for regarding this divine pair as Marnas, the young Cretan Zeus, 
who—be it remembered—was himself a hunter®, with Britomartis, 
a Cretan form of Artemis’. The pair bore names of kindred origin 
and significance; for if Marnas recalls the Cretan marna, ‘virgin, 
and denotes simply ‘young man, Brito-martis is said to have been 
a Cretan term for ‘sweet maid’ Consorts could hardly have been 
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Fig. 374. Fig. 375. 


better matched. Naturally, however, among a Semitic people the 


name Marnas was re-interpreted as Marna, ‘our Lord, and tended 
to drop its final sibilant”. 


incised in an archaic alphabet of Graeco-Phoenician character (see ¢.g. Roberts Gé. Epigr. 
p- 4 § 4), and Professor S. Langdon has suggested to me that the second line of the 


impression (fig. 373, ¢) contains in retrograde script the name Marnas (HMI AA). 


But the first line, though perfectly legible, remains obscure (p Ad HY =s we (or g)g?). 
1F, De Saulcy Mumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 216 pl. 11, 4 (=my 
fig. 374), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. lxxv ff., 146 f. pl. 15, 10, S. A. Cook The 
Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 180 pl. 34, 29. 
‘2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. Ixxv n. 3, 146f. pl. 15, 11 (=my fig. 378). 
3 Jb, p. 158 pl. 16, 6. 4 76. p. 161 no. 119. 5 7b. p. 164 no. 133+ 
§ Jb. p. 165 no. 135. 7 Tb. p. 166 no. 137. 
8G. F..Hill Some Palestinian Cults in the Graeco-Roman Age (extr. from the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy v) London 1912 pp. 13—17, id. The Life of Porphyry, 
Bishop of Gaza, by Mark the Deacon Oxford 1913 pp. I—1§2 (noticed by S. Reinach in 
the Rev. Arch. 1913 ii. 317 f.). 
® Supra i. 157 n. 3, 645, 652, 663 n. 2, ii. 522, 727. 
10 Supra i. §42 0. 4. Supra i. 149 n. I. 
12 Supra i. 542 N. 3, Cp. 543 0. I. 
33 The point is contested (K. Preisendanz in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Zuc. xiv. 1899 f.). 
Sir G. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. 16f. concludes ‘that the two deities, looking 
like Apollo and Artemis, in the temple at Gaza, are Marnas and his consort Britomartis, 
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Markos Diakonos?, writing c. 420 A.D#, tells how in 395 the 
people of Gaza ascribed a two months’ drought to the presence in 
their midst of Saint Porphyrios. They therefore offered sacrifices 
and prayers to Marnas, whom they took to be ‘lord of showers’ and 
identified with Zeus’, or more particularly with Zeus Kretagenés'. 
For a week they continued reciting hymns and resorting to a place 
outside their city called the place of prayer. But, when nothing 
happened, they gave up the attempt to coerce their god and 
returned to their usual avocations. The Christians then, men, women, 
and children, to the number of 280 came together and besought 
Saint Porphyrios to go out with them and pray for rain. He agreed 
to do so, proclaimed a fast, and bade all keep a night-long vigil in 
the Holy Church. This they did, with thirty prayers and as many 
genuflexions, not to mention choruses chanted and the lessons read. 
At dawn they took the standard of the Cross and, the saint at their 
head, proceeded with hymns to the Old Church, founded by Bishop 
Asklepas, on the west of the city, where again they offered the 


the Cretan Zeus and the Cretan Artemis, connected in name in the same way as Zeus 
and Dione; and that the name Marnas is probably Cretan in origin, its Syrian appearance 
being fortuitous.’ Contrariwise Prof. S. A. Cook of. czt. p. 182 ff. argues that Marna, 
primarily a Semitic name, was later etymologized to suit the Cretan Marnas. However, 
that the god was really of Cretan extraction seems clear, not only from the statements of 
Epiphanios (ancor. 106 (i. 209 Dindorf) xai Mapvas dod0s ’Aoreplov rod Kpnrés mapa 
Tagalots), Markos Diakonos (fra p. 553 n. 1), and Stephanos of Byzantion (sepra i. 149 
n. 1), but also from other mythological evidence (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 248 ff.) andabove 
all from a mass of archaeological data (see e.g. F. B. Welch ‘The Influence of the Aegean 
Civilisation on South Palestine’ in the dan. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899—1900 vi. 117—124 
(ceramics), HI. Thiersch in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1908 xxiii Arch. Anz. 
p- 378 ff. (ceramics), A. J. Evans Scripta Minoa Oxford 1909 i. 77—94 (‘Cretan Philis- 
tines and the Phoenician Alphabet’), R. A. S. Macalister The Philistines: their History 
and Civilization London 1913 pp. 106 —113, éd. in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics Edinburgh 1917 ix. 840° ff., H. R. Hall in The Cambridge Ancient History 
Cambridge 1924 ii. 283—295, J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Berkeley, California 
1930 pp. 126—131). 

1 Mark. Diak. v. Porphyrti episcopt Gazensis 19 ff. This remarkable biography, known 
at first from the Latin rendering by Gentianus Hervetus in the Acta Sanctorum edd. 
Bolland. Februarius iii. 643 ff. (Ixv. 1211 ff. Migne), was published in Greek, from a MS. 
at Vienna (cod. Vindob. hist. Gr. 3), by M. Haupt in the Add. d. berl. Akad. 1874 Phil.- 
hist. Classe p. 171 ff., and, with the help of a better MS. at Oxford (cod. Barocc. Gr. 238), 
by the Societatis Philologae Bonnensis Sodales as a Teubner text (Lipsiae 1895). See 
further A. Nuth De Marci Diaconi vita Porphyrii episcopi Gazensis quaestiones historicae 
et grammaticae Bonnae 1897 pp. I—61. 

2 H. Dorries in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 1867. 

3 Mark. Diak. v. Porph. 19 ws 58 érépever wh Bpéxwv 6 Oeds rov wap’ abrots mpirov 
piva xadotpevov Aiov, Ere 52 xat rdv devrepov ’AmedAatov, wdvTes EOABovro, sway déevres 
3é ol ris elSwropuavias els 7d Mapvetov, woddds Ovolas kal ebxas émolovy rodrou Evexer- 
deyov yap Tov Mdpvay kipcov elvar TGv SpBpwr, Tov b¢ Mdpvay dAé-youow elvac Tov Ala. 

4 Jd. ib. 64 (quoted infra p. 553 n. 1). 
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same number of prayers. Then on to the shrine of the martyr 
Timotheos, which contained also the relics of the martyr Maior and 
the confessor Thea. Once more they offered the same number of 
prayers and genuflexions. After which they returned to the city, 
with three: prayers and three genuflexions on the way. But here 
a hitch occurred. They found the city-gates closed against them by 
the jealous heathen, and a two hours’ wait ensued. Thereupon God, 
beholding their patience, in his mercy stirred up a strong south 
wind. The sky clouded over, lightnings and thunders began at 
sundown, and so heavy a rain fell that it looked more like hail. 
Sundry Greeks, beholding these marvels, believed and opened the 
gates. They joined the Christians, shouting: ‘ Christ alone is God— 
He alone has conquered.’ The saint had them into the Holy 
Church, where he baptised 78 men, 35 women, and 14 children of 
whom 5 were girls. That night and the next day rain fell in such 
abundance that all men feared the collapse of houses, most of which 
were of crude brick. ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ’—we read'—‘ spent 
from the 8th to the 10th of Audynaios (January 3—5) in raining, 
and on the 11th his followers celebrated the Epiphany with hymns 
and thanksgivings. Indeed, the same year witnessed the accession 
of another 105 to their numbers. 

The sequel is too long to quote in detail. But it appears that 
Porphyrios was vexed with the ungodly conduct of the idolaters ; 
for at Gaza they still dealt in divinatory dreams, especially at the 
Marneion?. So he wrote a letter of protest to loannes Chrysostomos, 
Bishop of Constantinople, who informed Eutropios the Chamberlain, 
who in turn brought his influence to bear upon Arkadios. The 
upshot was an edict that the temples of Gaza be closed and the 
traffic in divination stopped. Hilarios, an imperial commissioner, 
was sent to Gaza to carry out this decision. He did close the 
temples in general and overthrew their idols. But, in return for 
a substantial bribe, he allowed the traffic of Marnas to continue. 
Porphyrios then went in person to visit Ioannes the metropolitan 
of Kaisareia in Palestine; and together they repaired to Rhodes, 
where the anchorite Prokopios informed them that Chrysostom was 
not a persona grata at court and commended them to Amantios, 
Chamberlain of the Empress Eudoxia. The two Bishops reached 
Constantinople on 7 January 401. Eudoxia received them favourably 

1 Yd. ib. 21 éwolnoev dé Bpéxwv 6 xdipros huGv Inoots Xpiords dxatorws awd rijs dysdys 
Adduvatov uéxpe rijs Sexdrys. x.7.A. The naive phraseology would be hard to parallel. 


6 kdpwos quay is, of course, the Christian rendering of Alarna (supra p. 550). 
2 Td. ib. 26 Eri yap éxpnudregvoy év Tdty, uddora 7d xadodpevoy Mapvevtor. 
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and herself broached the matter to Arkadios, who at first was 
unwilling to take action. The Bishops, however, prayed that 
Eudoxia, then pregnant, might bear him a son; and she promised 
that, if this should befall, she would do all they wanted and further 
found a Christian church in the heart of Gaza, And so it fell out. 
Theodosios ii was born, and Arkadios, moved by gratitude, granted 
the Christian petition. The Bishops returned vid Rhodes, reached 
Gaza on I May 401, and were followed ten days later by the arrival 
of the commissioner Kynegios and a large body of troops. These 
at once set about the task of demolishing the eight idolatrous 
temples of Gaza—those of Helios, Aphrodite, Apollon, Kore, and 
Hekate, the Heroeion, the Tychaion of Tyche, and, most famous of 
all, the Marneion of Zeus Kretagenés', But the priests of Marnas, 
getting wind of this attack, barricaded the doors of the inner temple 
with big stones, brought all valuables down into the ddyza, concealed 
there also the effigies of the gods, and themselves escaped through 
the same ddyta by a variety of ways leading upwards?. The 
attackers thus repulsed turned their attention to the other temples, 
overthrew some, fired others, and plundered all their treasures. 
Saint Porphyrios, however, strictly forbade the Christians to partake 
in such looting. For ten days the crowd laid waste the temples. 
There was some doubt as to the fitting treatment of the Marneion 
—should it be demolished? should it be burnt? should it be purified 
and consecrated as a church ?—till the Bishop proclaimed a fast 
and a solemn evening service. At this a boy, seven years old, who 
stood there with his mother, suddenly cried aloud: ‘ Burn the inner 


1 Td. ib. 64 hoav 5é ev ry wodee vaol elddAwY Syudoror éxTwd, ToD re ‘HAlov xal rhs 
"Ag@podlirys kal ro ’Awé\Awvos Kal ris Képns xal ris ‘Exdrns xai 7d Neyduevov ‘Hpweiov 
(npotor cod. Paris. bibl. nat. 1452. iepwtwy codd. Barocc., Vindob.) xat <7d (#2s. Haupt) > 
Tijs Téxns ris wodews, 5 éxddouv Tuxatov (rvéxeov cod. Vindob.), cai 73 Mapvetor (uapvlov 
codd. Barocc., Vindob.), 8 fAeyor elvat rod Kpnrayevois (xpnrd -yévous cod. Paris. bibl. 
nat. 1452. xplra yévous codd. Barocc., Vindob. The correction was made by Henschen) 
Ads, 8 évouigov elvar evdotbrepov rdvrwy trav iepay ray &ravraxod. 

Proklos the neo-Platonist, who held that the philosopher should be the hierophant 
of all mankind, composed a special hymn in honour of Marnas (Marin. v. Procl. 19 Snot 
6 4 r&v Buvwv abrol rpayparela, ob rSv mwapd rots "HAAnot pdvov tiunbdvtay eyxouta 
weptéxovoa, GAA Kal Mdpvay Tagatov buvotca xal ’AokAnmoy Acovrobxov ’Acxahwrirny 
cat Ovavdptryy dAdov’ApaBlos woduriunrov Gedy kal" low rhy cata ras Pldas Ere Tyswpey nv 
cal Tovs ddAous GwrAGs dwavTas. Kat yap wpdxetpov exeivo eTyev del kal Zreyev 6 DeogeBérTaros 
dvip, Stu trav diddcopov wpoghxet ob wtds Tivds wédews ovde Tv wap’ evlois warplww elvac 
PepaweuThy Kowg S¢ Tob Srov Kécpov lepopdyrnr). 

2 Hence Hieron. efist. 107. 2 iam et Aegyptius Serapis factus est Christianus; Marnas 
Gazae luget inclusus et eversionem templi iugiter pertremiscit. Cp. end. comment. in 
Lsaiam prophetam 17 (xxiv. 241 Migne) Serapion Alexandriae et Marnae templum Gazae 
in ecclesias domini surrexerunt. 
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temple down to the ground, for many dreadful things have happened 
there, and, most dreadful of all, the sacrifices of men! Burn it on 
this wise. Bring liquid pitch and sulphur and pigs’ lard. Mix the 
three and anoint therewith the doors of bronze. Then set fire to 
them, and so the whole temple is burnt: otherwise, it cannot be. 
But leave the outer temple with its precinct. And after the burning 
purify the place and there found a Holy Church!’ This inspired 
utterance he repeated, first in the Syrian tongue, later in Greek. 
The Christians, accordingly, with the help of Kynegios and the 
magistrates followed the boy’s advice and burnt the Marneion to 
the ground. The conflagration, which lasted many days, was 
succeeded by a house-to-house search for idols and books of magic 
used in the idolaters’ initiatory rites*. So the great pagan temple was 
utterly destroyed in June 402, and a Christian church, which took 
five years to build, was erected on the site of it. Some advised the 
preservation of the old circular plan; but Porphyrios, accepting the 
plan furnished by Eudoxia, preferred a cruciform structure and 
dedicated the same on Easter Day 407, calling it Eudoxiane after 
its illustrious patroness. 

Incidentally we learn various details about the old Marneion. 
It was circular, it was surrounded by two concentric colonnades, 
and it had by way of centre an elevated dome®. It had also a veneer 
of marble incrustations, which were regarded as sacred and restricted 


Mark. Diak. v. Porph. 65 xai mp@rov Bovdnfévres xaracrpéyar [ra efSwra cal] rd 
Mapveiov dvexpotcOnoay: oi yap lepets rot eldddou éxelvov mpoaxotcavres Eowbev ras OUpas 
rob évdorépov vaod Nios weyddos rpoéppatay kai xararyarydvres els TA eyoueva dura doa 
Tw 7@ lep@ riwa oxedy, Ere 5é xai abra ra (dia rv Hedy abrdv éxet expupay cal dia 
(H. Usener cj. éx) trav adraév détrev epvyov 5° ddwy dvdiwy> Ereyor yap ra eipnucva 
ddura Exew wodrdas avddous eis Siadpous Torous. 

1 Jd. 2b. 66 (cp. 68) xavoare rdv vady Tov evdov ws edd@ous- woddAa yap dewa yé-yovev 
év abt@, pddtora ai dvOpwrwr Ovolar. Toovry b rpdry Katoare avrév. dydryere Uypav 
mlscay<xai> Oetov xal oréap xolpeov xai pitare ra Tpla Kal yploare Tas yards Oipas Kat 
én’ abras To rip émtBddere, kal olrws mas 6 vads xalerar: dAdws yap ovK Eorw Swvardv. rov 
5é dkadrepov edoare civ To wWeptBory. Kai pera TO Kafvar xabdpaytes Tov Témov Exel KTioaTE 
aylav éxxdnotav. All this, and more, in the Syrian tongue. Porphyrios adjured the boy’s 
mother to tell him whether the utterance was due to any trickery. She most solemnly 
denied it and suggested that the saint should examine the boy with threats. So the 
Bishop had a whip fetched and the boy hoisted up, while the whip-holder bade him 
confess or be beaten on the spot. The boy at first remained silent, but suddenly repeated 
exactly the same advice in the Greek language, which neither he nor his mother had 
learned ! 

2 Td. ib. 71 ebploxovro 5é xal BiBdia rerAnpwpeva yonrelas, arwa, lepd abrol Ereyov, 
Gy Tas TeXeTAS Kal Ta EAra A4OEpiTa ewolovy of Tis eliwrouavias, kal adTa 5¢ dpolws iva rois 
Oeots abrav tracyxovr. 

3 Jd. ib. 75 ouveBovdevov ody twes KkrigOfvar airhy xara Thy Odow Tod eldwdelov' 
oTpoyyudoedeés yap Uripxer, meptBeBAnudvov Suvaiy croais ddAndcecwrépas, 7d dé pécov 
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to a place that no man, and certainly no woman, might enter: 
Porphyrios set them in the pavement outside the new Church on 
purpose that they might be trodden under foot, not only by men, but 
by women, dogs, pigs, and cattle—an outrage which offended the 
idolaters more deeply than the burning of their temple; indeed 
most of them, particularly the women, thenceforth refused to walk 
on those marble slabs+, Within the precinct were certain wells, one 
of considerable depth, equipped with buckets, ropes, and a wooden 
top, being at the west end of the Christian Church”. 

Finally, it is tempting to conclude that this round building, with 
concentric colonnades, underground chambers, and secret means of 
egress, dedicated moreover to Zeus Kvetagenés in whose service 
human victims were slain, really did—as we have already suggested ® 
—-bear a significant resemblance to the Cretan Labyrinth. Gaza 
Minéa presupposes Minos‘. 

Be that as it may, Marnas was admittedly equated with Zeus. 
A stone embedded in a modern wall at Kanatha (Kanawé?) in the 
Haurén reads : 


‘Annelos, son of Kamasanos, made this for Zeus Marnas the Lord5’ 


Further, it is on record® that a certain Septimius Arabianus (whose 
name points to his nationality), a man notorious for alleged thefts 
but set at liberty by Heliogabalus, once came among the senators 


alrod Hv dvapuonroy KiBwpiov kal dvarerapévoy eis Ypos, elyev 5é Kal Ada Twa a Tots 
eldwrots Experev, edOera 6¢ mpds TA ywoueva apd Tov cldwropavay puoapd Te Kal dOéuiTa, 

On the architecture see further Sir G. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. 14f. withn. 1 
on p. 15, R. A. S. Macalister Zhe Philistines: their History and Civilization p. t1o ff. 

1 Mark. Diak. v. Porph. 76 éxxoicbeions obv ths réppas cal rdvrev Trav Boedvypndrwr 
weprarpedevrwpy Td vrodepbérTa cxvPara THs papyapworews To Mapvelov, dwep Edeyov lepa. 
elvat kal év rémy aBdry Tvyxdvey, uddiota yuvativ, raita cuvetéev 6 Soros éwmlcxowos mpd 
Tod vaot tw els rhy wrarelav whaxwOFvat, iva xarararaévrat od pdvov brd avipdy, adda xal 
quvakiy Kal kvvGy Kai xolpwr Kal xvwdddrdwv. roibro bé whéov éehimnoev rods eldwhodrdrpas 
Tis Kavoews Tov vaob, 8Gev ol wrelovs abrdv, wddiora al ywwatkes, ovx émtBaivovew Trois 
pappdpois Ews rod viv. 

2 Td. 1b: 80 ppéara tvyxdvovew Ecwhev Tod weptBoralov Tob lepod, cE av dorw ev dard 
durixod pépous THs viv dylas ToO Beod éxxAnalas, obx dAtyov BAGos Exov. K.T.r. 

3 Supra i. 478, S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeo- 
logy London 1930 p. 180. . 

4 Supra i. 235 with fig. 174. 

5 Lebas—Waddington Asie Minecure etc. iii no. 2412g "AvynAfo]s Kayacdvou érdnoe 
Aut Mdpva re xupiy. 

® Septimius frag. 1 Peter af. Lamprid. v. Adex. Sev. 17. 3f. nam cum quidam 
Septimius Arabianus (so H. Peter for Arvadinus codd. &. P., ed. Med.), famosus crimine 
furtorum et sub Heliogabalo iam liberatus, inter senatores principem salutatum venisset, 
exclamavit : ‘O Marna, o Iuppiter, o di inmortales, Arabianus (Araéinus ed. Med.) non 
solum vivit, verum etiam in senatum venit, fortassis etiam de me sperat: tam fatuum, 
tam stultum esse me iudicat ?’ 
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to salute Alexander Severus. The indignant Emperor cried out: 
‘O Marnas, o Iupiter, o gods immortal, Arabianus is-not only alive, 
but actually ventures into the Senate and, like as not, hopes to get 
something out of me: does he deem me such a fatuous fool?’ The 
combination ‘O Marna, o Iuppiter’ amounts—as Friedlander? saw— 
to a virtual identification. It is probable that Marnas, like other 
oriental deities*, had a cult-centre as far west as Ostia. An inscrip- 
tion? found at Portus Traiani states that the men of Gaza, at the 
bidding of their ancestral god, were honouring their benefactor the 
Emperor M. Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix by the hand of 
Ti. Claudius Papirius custodian-of the sanctuary. 

Marnas as ‘lord of showers’ must also have been a god 
responsible for the fertility of the land and for the very life of its 





Fig. 378. 


inhabitants. As such he seems to have acquired a fresh appellation, 
Aldémios or Aldos*, Perhaps he had a specialised cult on the hill 
Aldtoma, which lay on the east side of Gaza and furnished great 
stones for the foundation of the Christian Church. 

Zeus Kretagenés was conceived sometimes as an infant®, some- 
times as a youth’, sometimes as a full-bearded god® Marnas too 
had his variations of type. On coins of Gaza from the time of 


1 L. Friedlander Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August 
bis zum Ausgang der Antonine® Leipzig 1910 iv. 151 n. 2. 

2 G. Calza Ostia® Milano—Roma (1933) p- 18. 

3 Inser. Gr. Sic. [t, no. 926 dya(é)n rixn. | abroxpdropa Kaloapa | M. ’Avrdmov | 
Topitavdvy Euoehq | Etruxy§ ZeBacrér, | rdv Geogirécrarey | xoopoxpdropa 4 mérds | 4 ray 
Tagaluw lepd xat | dovdos cat abrévouos, | weorh (kat?) edoeBis, Aanmpa | kal peyddn ef 
évx(e)A(e)brews | ToO rarplov Geod | rv éauris edepyérny | did, T18. KA(avalov) Tameeptov | 
émipedyrod Tob iepod. The restoration é évxeXedoews is due to P. Wesseling. G. Kaibel 
‘ad loc.: ‘Deus patrius Marnas est.’ F ' 

4 Supra ii. 675 0. 4, 1187 n. 0. 5 Mark. Diak. v. Porph. 79. 

8 Supra i. 51 f. figs. 27 and 28, 150 figs. 116 and 117, 401 fig. 298 (?). 

’ Supra p. 550 n. 9. 8 Supra i. 149 figs. 113—115. 
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Hadrian to that of of Geta (figs. 374, 375)! he is a youthful hunter. 
Under Gordianus Pius (fig. 376)*, though still ais he approxi- 
mates more closely to the normal 
aspect of Zeus ; for, while raising his 
right hand, he holds a thunderbolt 














on his left arm and sometimes has an Pe > KN 
eagle at his feet® or else is crowned Uae iss 
by Nike standing on a column behind ie s 
him. On bronze pieces issued c.250— 2 ON 
—150 B.C. (fig. 377)4 he appears as SM ~~ oe 
a mature man half-draped in a ff fo 
himdtion and uplifting awreath. On {ii fo 


other bronze pieces struck in s. ii or 
i B.C. (fig. 378)° a laureate head with 
a bushy beard is aptiy described by 
Sir G. F. Hill as ‘ Zeus, that is to say 
Marnas.’® 

The same god is represented on 
a colossal scale by a figure found 
near Gaza in 1879 and now in the ~ 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople / 2, il aN 

My es a JAN 

(fig. 379)’. In a sand-dune knownas = ¢ a i Yrs “i mG 
Tell el Ajoul (‘Hill of the Calf’)on 4 ed Lif 
the left side of the Wadi Gazze, “WJ EG MIC 
some two hours to the south-west of y Vo An r9ysieg 
Gaza, Arab masons had dug up RGe Y 
certain well-cut blocks of stone and 
sold them in the town. Prospecting Fig. 379- 
for more they discovered, lying on its back ina pit 2™ deep, the floor 
of which showed remains of a mosaic pavement, the upper half of 





y 








1 Supra p. 550. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine p. 168 pl. 17, 9 (=my fig. 376 from a cast). 

3G. F. Hill Some Palestinian Cults p. 17. 

4 F. De Saulcy Mumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 211 pl. 11, 1 (=my 
fig. 377), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. lxxi, 143 pl. 15, 3, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 
282 pl. 77, 31. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine pp. lxxf., 143 pl. 13, 1 and 2 (=my fig. "398 from 
a cast). 

8 Sir G. F. Hill in the Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Palestine p. Ixxi, 

7 Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 352 ff. no. 611 fig. (=my fig. 379).. See also 
G. Murad in the Arch. Zeit. 1879 xxxvii. 198 (‘ohne Zweifel Jupiter,’ but with the 
editorial comment ‘vermuthlich Serapis’), C. R. C[onder] in the Palestine Exploration 
Fund. Quarterly Statement for 7882 London p. 147f. fig., G. A. Smith Zhe Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land London 1894 p. 188, W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. AZyth. ii. 
2382, Reinach Ré. Stat. ii. 14 no. 6. 
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a statue in white crystalline marble. The god is seated on a throne 
with no elbow-rests but a high back adorned at its base with two 
large rosettes. He wears a 4imdtion in Olympian fashion over his 
left shoulder and round his legs, which were carved in a separate 
block. His right arm, to judge from its mortise, held out some 
attribute, probably a thunderbolt or a pkid/e, hardly a Nike. His 
left was raised and the hand must have rested high up on a long 
sceptre. The head has abundant but irregular locks of hair and 
a full beard. The forehead is marked by two deep furrows, and the 
eyes are sunk beneath troubled brows. G. Mendel, after a careful 
analysis of the style, concludes that we have here mediocre work of 
s. ii A.D. No doubt the sculptor aimed at being impressive and, with 
that end in view, sought to combine a Pheidiac arrangement of the 
drapery with Scopaic eyes and post-Lysippian hair, But above all 
he—like his predecessors of Pergamon or Rhodes—relied on sheer 
size. The actual height of the fragment is ¢. 3'20™, and it must rank 
as at least the largest of all extant statues of Zeus. 

It is possible that before this fusion of the Philistine Marnas 
with the Greek Zeus there had been an earlier rapprochement of the 
Philistine god with the Hebrew Jehovah, The famous quarter- 
shekel of the Philisto-Arabian series, which represents /aku as 
a solar Zeus on a wheeled and winged seat, places in his hand a 
hawk(?) instead of an eagle (supra i, 232 f. fig. 171, 8 and pl. xxi). 
And a hitherto unpublished coin of the 
same series, struck at Gaza in s. v B.C, 
shows for obverse design the profile head 
of a grave bearded god wearing a wreath, 
and for reverse a hawk and an olive-spray Fig. 380. 

(fig. 380), Have we here, in this obvious copy of Athenian 
mintage, not Athena and her owl, but /ahu and his bird? 

At Halikarnassos rain was connected with Dionysos, for there 
was a local cult of Bakchos Ombrikds, ‘god of Showers.’ The date 





1 To the bibliography (supra i. 232 n. 1) add now Sir G. F. Hill in Brit, Mus. Cat. 
Coins Palestine pp. Ixxxvi ff., 181 pl. 19, 29 (‘hawk’), H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religions- 
geschichie Leipzig—Erlangen 1926 ix—xi p. xi fig. 81 (‘ Falken’...‘Jahwe als Triptolemos 
...oder (wahrscheinlicher, wegen der Maske}-als Dionysos! (H. Gressmann, Zeitschr. 
f. d. alttest. Wissensch., N. F. 111925 S. 16f.)’), S. A. Cook The Religion of Anctent 
Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 147 ff. pl. xxxii (‘eagle or hawk’). 

2 The coin is in my collection. On the legend ~o=‘Gaza’ see J. P. Sixin the Mzenz. 
Chron. New Series £877 xvii. 221 ff. and Sir G. F. Hill in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Palestine p. lxxxiii ff. 

3 Bekker anecd. i, 225, 2f. of 6¢ “OpBpexos (Jeg. "OuBprxds) bd “Adixapvacéwr (leg. 
‘ANtxapraccéwr) Baxxos- 
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of this cult is unknown, but the appellative is already found ina 
Dionysiac context as early as the first half of the sixth century B.C, 
F, Dummler! many years ago published a Corinthian £razér, found 
at Caere and now preserved in the Louvre’, which illustrates two 
successive scenes (fig. 381,a and 4) from a Dorian farce. The one 


YY 
v 


NA 





Fig. 381. 


shows a flute-player and a masked man‘ dancing to the sound of 
the flutes, while two companions are surprised by their master in 
the act of carrying off a full wine-jar. The men are named Ezzo(o)s, 


1 F. Dummiler in the Ann. d. Just. 1885 lvii. 127—131 pl. D, 1 (=my fig. 381, a), 
2, 3 and pl. E, 1, 2 (=my fig. 381, 6). 

2 E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre Paris 1897 p. 55 no. E 632. 

3 H. Schnabel Kordax Miinchen 1910 pp. 35 f. fig., 48 ff., M. Bieber Dze Denkmdler 
zum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 p. 129f. figs. 123 a, 123 b, A. W. 
Pickard-Cambridge Dithyrams Tragedy and Comedy Oxford 1927 p. 263 f. 

4 E. Pottier oc. cé#. ‘un compagnon barbu a masque de Satyre.’ 
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‘Kindly, and Ophélandros', ‘Helpful’; the master, Omrigés, that is 
Om(6)rikds, ‘he of the Showers.’ He grasps a couple of lissom sticks 
and has the naked men at his mercy. The other scene gives the 
sequel*—the two misdemeanants confined in the wine-cellar, with 
their ankles in fetters and their heads in a sort of cangue or pillory 
(xylon, kyphon), dependent for their food on the services of a small 
handmaid. Laconian dezkeltktai are known to have represented 
fruit-stealers® or the like*; and there can be little doubt that 
H. Schnabel$ was right in claiming a ritual origin for such burlesque. 
If so, the master of the wine-bin began by representing Dionysos 
and naturally continued to bear his name®. 

Finally, we may note that in Kypros the part of Zeus Ombrios 
was played by a goddess, not a god. An interesting terra cotta 
sketched by Cesnola at Salamis (fig. 382)’ portrays a naked and 
nymph-like female kneeling on her left knee as she empties a large 
pitcher borne on her shoulder. Behind her is a rock with a lion’s- 


1 Inser. Gr. sept. i. no. 2314 Thisbe (Kakosi) ’Opédavd[pos]= Lebas—Foucart Béotie 
no. 382==R. Meister in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. i. 247 no. 750. Inscr. Gr. sept. 
i no. 2872 Koroneia (Hagtos Georgios), 2 tod ’Opeddvdpov=Lebas—Foucart Béotie 
no. 666, 2. ; 

2H. Payne Mecrocorinthia Oxford 1931 p. 122: ‘No one has ever doubted that the 
scene on the back is connected with that on the front.’ That is wrong: A. Kérte in the 
Jahr. a. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1893 viii. 91 n. 61 doubts it. 

3 Sosibios frag. 10 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 627 Miiller) ap, Athen. 621 D—E. 

4 Poll. 4. 104 f. é 

® H. Schnabel AXordax Minchen rgro p. 53 ‘Der urspriinglich sakrale Raub der 
Opfergaben wird zur mimischen, burlesken Diebesszene, die in der Posse fortlebt durchs 
ganze Altertum bis auf unsere Tage.’ 

6 A. Korte in the Jahrb. d. hais. deutsch. arch, Inst. 1893 viii. go ff. fig. 8 regards 
Edvous, ’Opédavdpos, and “OpBpexos as Bacchic dafmones, not men. C. Frankel ‘ Korinth- 
ische Posse’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1912 lxvii. 94—106 with 2 figs. takes all three to be 
slaves and “Opfptxos in particular to mean ‘the Umbrian’ (cp. @pgé, Bpbé, Avdds)—a view 
which H. Payne Necrocorinthia Oxford 1931 p. 122 n. 3 pronounces to be ‘the only 
reasonable suggestion’! But Miss Frankel admits that the misshapen Corinthian dancers 
are in general daemonic (‘Ein sicheres Ergebnis der Forschung ist gleichfalls, dass jene 
Vorbilder der attischen Schauspieler dimonischer Natur sind, da sie auf mehreren 
Darstellungen mit mythischen Personen gruppiert werden’) and that the performers 
represented on this exceptional vase are drawn and costumed in their likeness (‘Und 
damit ergibt sich iiberraschender Weise, dass der Diimmlersche Krater ein Zwischenglied 
bietet zwischen der korinthischen Damonenwelt und den attischen Schauspielern. In 
Gestalt und Tracht der korinthischen Damonen wird eine korinthische Posse gespielt, und 
diese enthalt bereits die Grundelemente der attischen Komédie, ohne dass freilich das 
Biihnenbild konsequent festgehalten wiirde’). She demurs to a divine appellative in -cxos 
(‘denn eine Bildung auf -txos ist unter der Fiille altertiimlicher Gétter-Epiklesen bis jetzt 
unerhért’). But, apart from Bakchos Opfpixés (supra p. 558 n. 3), we can at least quote 
Zed dva, Awdwvaie, Medao-yexé (77. 16. 233)- 

7 A. P. di Cesnola Sa/aminéa London 1882 p. 200 with fig. 203 (=my fig. 382), 26.” 
London 1884 p. 183 f. fig. 219. 
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head spout, from which gushes a stream of water still coloured 
green. The base is inscribed ‘The Goddess of Showers?’ This 
terra cotta combines, cleverly enough, two Hellenistic motives— 
that of the crouching Aphrodite? and that of the lion’s-head 
fountain’, Perhaps we are meant to conclude that the pitcher- 
bearing goddess was mistress of some neighbouring spring. If so, 
we can hardly forget that Chytroz, the ‘Pitchers, with its well- 
known double spring‘, was within easy reach of Salamis. 





TOEA *H OM 


Fig. 382. 


BRLOS. 


(h) Zeus Hyétios. 
Essentially similar to Zeus Ombrios, ‘the Showery, was Zeus 
FHyétios, ‘the Rainy®” We have already seen that Nonnos applied 
both names to one god®; and, whereas Plutarch’s list of agricultural 


1 The inscription @9EA H OMBRIOS (sz) is given in the text as 9EA H OMBRIOZ. 
The discrepancy may be due to mere carelessness, but rouses our suspicion. Where is the 
terra cotta in question ? 2 Winter Ant. Terrakotten ii. 208 no. 1. 

3 A. Cartault Zerres cuites grecgues Paris (1890) p. 75 f. pl. 22 collection Lecuyer 
(modern ?). : 

4 E. Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enze. iii. 2531. 

> Literary allusions to Zeus “Léros will be found in Aristot. de mzndo 7. 4014 17f., 
Epiktet. diss. 1. 19. 12, 1. 22. 16, Cornut. cheol. 9 p. 9, 12f. Lang, Aristeid. or. 1. 8 (i. 
11-Dindorf), Max. Tyr. diss. 41. 2, Poll. 1. 24, Themist. 07. 30, 349 A, Nonn. Déon. 2. 
213, 537, 6. 229, 321, 8. 136, 259, 274, 294, 10. 297 (Zagreus), 12. 59, 13- §22, 21. 334, 
22. 103, 23. 227, 287, 25. 114, 27- 13 31- 214) 39- 141, 46. 30, 47. 545, 600, argum. 
Dion. 6. 2, Prokop. Gaz. epist. 26, 136. 8 Supra p. 531. 
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deities was Zeus Ombrios, Demeter Proérosta, Poseidon Phytdlmios}, 
that of Themistios includes Demeter’s daughter, Zeus Hyétios, and 
Poseidon Phytdlmios*. 

The cult of Zeus Hyéttos was fairly wide-spread. He was said to 
have been born on the summit of Mount Tmolos in Lydia’, At 
Antimacheia in Kos the members of the local deme and any who 
cared to join them used to go in procession and offer sacrifices on 
an altar of Zeus Hyétzos*. The same god had an open-air altar in 


1 Supra p. 527. 

2 Themist. or. 30, 349 A ef 5¢ xal Acdvucoy wapaxadotuey xai Néugas cai Arjunrpos 
Koépny ‘Cériéy re Ala xal Mocedaéva burddpiov, wrynardfopev On Tals Tederais K.T.d. 

3 Supra ii. 957 n. 2. 

G. W, Elderkin in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 393, moved by the analogy of 
the Cretan Zeus, conjectures ‘that somewhere near the Lydian birthplace of the god was 
also his tomb’ and that this may be referred to in the late Homeri et Hesiod? certamen 
94f. Rzach ovdé wor’ aul Ards TéuPy Kavaxjrodes trot | dpuata swrplyovew épltorvres 
wept vixns (Plout. sept. sap. conviv. 10. 154 A attributes the passage to Lesches, but see 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Mimchen 1912 i. 128, W. Schmid— 
O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 253 f.). He holds 
that the Roman custom of the magistrate presiding at the games in the attire of Iupiter 
Capitolinus (luv. 10. 36 ff.) ‘may have been of Etrusco-Lydian provenance’, and notes 
that ‘The alytarch of the Olympian games at Antioch impersonated Zeus’ (Io. Malal. 
chron. 12 p. 286 f. Dindorf xat éyévero ev abrg ’Avrioxela ddurdpyns éy ry airy Belg 
kedetcet dvopacbels rparos 'Adpbvios (leg. ’Appdvtos cp. chron. 17 p. 417 Dindorf) 6 dws 
éwdpxwv, worirns ’Avtioxets. doTts popécas Td sxRua Tod dduTdpxov ras pwev Tuépas 
ériaro xal mpocexuvetro ws ards 6 Lets, wh dvuwy € els olkov Tas adras hucpas pajre els 
kXlyyy dvarlrrwy, GAN els e&depoy xabevdwy els Edados dwepdvw NOwy xal xadapdv 
orpwpdrwv Kal Opulvys Ydbov. epdper 5¢ ororgdy Sidxpucov dorpny woel xiv kal orépavov 
dé AvxTGv Kal drwy Tiyulwv, cal Karetxye AdBSov CBertynv, popadv els rods llovs wédas 
caviddia dompa, exdbevde Se ras abras tydpas els 7d dédepov Tis eyouevys Bacidixhs 
7d Kaicdpiov, 7d xriobev yd 105 Kaloapos lovdou rod dixrdropos, Srov toraro 6 dvdpids 
tod adrod Kalcapos 6 t&w ris Kéyxns rijs Baothixys). Elderkin’s article moots many 
interesting possibilities, but hardly amounts to a rigorous demonstration of any one. 

4 W.R. Paton—E. L. Hicks 7he Juscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 269 ff. no. 382 = 
F. Bechtel in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/uschr. iii. 1. 396f. no. 3718= Michel Recuet 
@ Inscr. gr. no. 1o04=Dittenberger Syl. inscr. Gr? no. 1107 (in the old church at 
Antimachia, the decree of a religious society c. 200 B.C. conferring honours on two of its 
members), 1 ff. éwt p[ov]dpxou (sc. an eponymous magistrate of the Coans) Nexédpovos, 
paves] | Aprapsrlov (sc. the first sammer month): og rH KowA{c] | Tov cupropevopévwy 
mapa A[ta] | [“L]ércov- Xdpyewmros Mapuevio[xov] | [x]at Bikioros Pidorov xat Avxalc] | dos 
Tlappevioxou ela: éme[c]|5y Nexaydpas Oevddpov xa[t] | AvaaOos Aeualrmov, yevdule]ivor 
ériujviot (sc. priests who made the monthly offerings) adremayyeAlror, rd Te lepa eéOvoar 
T&[t] | Ad kal dvevedoavro rav Guictay roh Ards, kal rav brodoxa[v] | []rojoavro Trav 
Sapordy xai | [rT]év dd\wy wdvrew délws ra[v] | [CleGv, cwovdas xal wpoOvplas | [olbbev 
édrelrovres* Srws ov Kalt] | [o]t werd rab0’ alpodpevor emeurvior [ro]l[A]d mpodvpordpos 
abrds rapex[wv]|[7]at, eidéres Tay r&v daporay e[0]|[vJocay, de56xGac Nikaydpav pe[y] | [x]at 
Adxabov érawéoa: ert tle] | rat alpéoer xal edoeBeias dy [E]\xovre wort rds Aeds xai z[ds}| 
[S]apzéras, cal crepavGoa [ad]|rds awd xpuedv déxa* roli 62] | raplar dvaypaydyrwv réde 
[76 yd]|giope és ordrav Aivay «[al] | dvadévrwy rap Tov Bwpoy | rob Acds- 70 52 dvddwpa 
{rd yi]pouevov és Tay ordday Te[Ae]lodvTwv rol razla. See further Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 4. 
Apparently the sacrifice to Zeus ‘Tértos had been allowed to lapse for some years and had 
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the grove of Trophonios at Lebadeia?. And it was at his altar in 
Argos that Polyneikes’ friends swore to capture Thebes or perish 
in the attempt”. 


i. The Ox-driving of Zeus Hyétios at Didyma. 


Alkiphron? informed us that Attic villagers in time of drought 
presented Zeus Hyétios with a ram, or a he-goat, or it might be 
a boar; failing these, a cake or even a pinch of incense would 
serve. But admittedly the most desirable victim for him was a bull. 

This squares with a couple of inscriptions from Didyma near 
Miletos, which describe one Theon, son of Theon, a personage of 
importance, as ‘driver of the ox to Zeus Hyétios*’ The official in 
question cannot have been prior to the first century b.c5; but by 
the help of other inscriptions from the district B. Haussoullier has 
shown that the ceremony of ‘ox-driving’ at Didyma was an 
institution of earlier date, and has made it probable that it was an 
old rite celebrated before a statue or altar of Zeus Ayétzos in the 
precinct of Zeus Sotéy—a rite which had fallen into neglect and had 
been restored subsequently at some date impossible to determine 
with accuracy but hardly before the second century B.cé 


then been renewed by Nikagoras and Lykaithos, who had also at the same time made up 
the sacrificial arrears (so W. Dittenberger ad /oc.). 

1 Paus. 9. 39. 4 with Sir J. G. Frazer’s n. ad loc. 

2 Paus. 2. rg. 8. But see é#/ra p. 566 n. 2. 

3 Alkiphr. efist. 3. 35 (quoted supra p. 319 n. 1). 

4 Boyds rapa Ala “Yériov. The first inscription was published by B. Haussoullier in 
the Rev. Philol. N. S. 1897 xxi. 42 and, with corrections, in the Méanges Henri Weil 
Paris 1898 p. 148 Ilpogjrys O€w[y] Oéwvo[s], Syuov Aeplwy, crepayndopioas, yuuya- 
crapxjoas véwy, yupvaciapxioas Ta[v] wardpwy, wadovoujoas, xopyyds, macdv roy 
xoprryidv pucOwrhs, kwrdpxns (see A. Boeckh on the Corf. inscr. Gr. ii no. 2880 and H. 
Keil in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 2212 C—D), Boryés rapa Ala ‘Tériov, d-ywrold[rys] 
A[]dupjwv, drop edoeBhs. The second inscription was added by Haussoullier in the 
Mélanges Henri Weil p. 148 Upopiyrns | Odwe Odwvos 1d detrepor, | creparnpopihoas, 
yuuvaciapyjoas tv tpGv yupvalolwy, waSovopjoas, dywvolberjoas, xopryijoas, Tardy | 
xopnytay pucbwris, kwtdplyns, Boyds wapa Ala ‘Lériov, | dvnp etoeBéoraros. Theon, son 
of Theon (an auspicious name), was the right man to run up the steps of office and pass 
rapidly from edeeBys to eboeBéoraros. 

5 Haussoullier in the A/élanges Henri Weil p. 148 f., cp. an inscription from 
Teichioussa published by W. R. Paton and J. L. Myres in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896 
xvi. 221 ff. no. 17, 13 ff. mpogirys | Odwv Odwros, | dvip edoeBhs after a prophétes who 
served in Olympiad 171 or 173 (96—85 B.c.). 

6 Haussoullier in the Aéanges Henri Weil pp. 149—154 citing (1) Corp. inscr. Gr. 
ii no. 2858, 5 ff. (Miletos) "A@yvalov rod T[npé]lws giddy Bonylar vixjoavros, éf js 
émtlypagy, éemexe[prae evev}ixovra, (2) Kev. Philol. N.S, 1898 xxii. 128 no. 2853 dis, of. 
KoaAdedvaxro[s] | [r]oo Zworpdrov giddy [Plor[y}lae vexjoavros, (3) 2d. no. 2853 cer, BF. 
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In this context Haussoullier aptly cites from Hesychios the 
followirig gloss: ‘ Zeus’ ox, ze. the sacred ox, set free for Zeus; this 
is a festival of the Milesians?.’ He further attempts to reconstruct 
some details of the ‘ox-driving’ from a consideration of analogous 
customs elsewhere. Thus in the neighbouring island of Kos? on 


Tlodvédpov ro Mevexptrov [Sonya] | [vex}joavros giddy. Kallianax probably, and 
Polydoros certainly, date from the reign of Prousias ii (180—149 B.C.), (4) an unpublished 
inventory from Didyma, which mentions an offering of queen Kleopatra: line 6 runs [@\\y 
‘Hpjwidov rod Adropavros Bonylac v[txjcavros], (5) Lebas—Waddington Asie Mineure 
no. 222 (Le Bas’ copy)=E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1885 vi. 351 f. no. 102 
(C. R. Cockerell’s copy). Thanks to Haussoullier p. 149 ff. and A. Wilhelm Beitrdge zur 
griechischen Inschriftenkunde Wien 1909 p. 177 ff. (A. Rehm in Afilet ili. 275) this 
important inscription can now be read: -~-|..... dtalx]eAev]Oévros roo [Sfuou rois]| 
[ouwédplos cal rois orparny[ots ouveripedn]|[OQvac brw]s mpdvora yévnrat, dv [aly [6]| 
[Gcd]s xabcord[ yy [x]acpdy m[ploo[4]|[kovra] els thy dpeldovoay [rae] Aled rae] | [ZerFlp[e] 
Ovolav, Kai iepovpyiay cuvr[eA]|[e}icPar Kabws eOigerar rd [O]ect, dia To | [é]k welovas 
xpovov pndéva brouelye]|ynxévac’ kote roi{s] uly ]édpos, | [y]eoun emsrarav, svyxexw- 
phoGa[e] | ’Exwlky "Emutxov rod ‘Hdats[ri]wvos | orfcat orfdqv mpds rie lepdr rol] 
A[]l[d]s roi ZwrApos, xdpw Tod dvaypddelobar Ta dvouara Trav droper[d]yTev [P]lomyav 
mwaph Ala é réu lefplir rae ev Acldvpos xaOdre 7 [dva}ypa[d]y [7]S[¥] xLop]|[ryar? 
keirat.....] |’Emt orl[eparnpdpou ‘Hpaxdeldou rod Ed}|dyGou Bor[y]ds [r]plirlov ’Eai[yixos 
"Emwl]|[kJou rod [Hoacoz7[Qwvos. | [’Ert orepavndbpov rod Geos rod] | [me0’] ‘Hpa- 
PON: (| Then follow three illegible lines and ’Emt mpo[@yrevovros rod 
detvos] | [ro] ....., [Bonyds 6 a]i[ro]|[0] rod mpoprrov vids Hoo.dw|y0s. The inscription 
appears to be not earlier than s. ii B.c. Epinikos son of Epinikos is again a name of 
excellent omen. , . 

To these inscriptions should be added a marble slab built into the churchyard wall at 
Olamysh between Klazomenai and Teos (F. Bechtel in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Inschr. 
iii. 2. 692 ff. no. 5633, 1 ff. -—[k]at rots ddAors Tytors wéreoriv, ds émcyéypa[ ra —— ]|[-—]s 
Trav Teddy. Gredels 5¢ adrods elvat kal xopyy[tar Kal] | [Eevod]oxudv nal Bonytdv cai Naprad- 
apxi@v. K.7.A.). 

1 Hesych. Aids Bods: 5 7G Ad dveros Bois, blepds. err S¢ éopry Midrnolwy. 

2 W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks Zhe Juscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891p. 77 ff. no. 37= 
J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. rg ff. no. 5=P. Miillen- 
siefen in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Déal.-Juschr. iii. 1. 357 ff. no. 3636=Michel Recued! 
a’ Inscr. gr. no. 716=Dittenberger Syl/. inser. Gr.® no. 1025 part of an extensive marble 
calendar (c. 300 B.C.), detailing Coan rites for the month Batromios (supra ii. 238 n. 0; 
but this month is now equated with Anthesterion, not Poseideon): the inscription 
formerly lay, face downwards, in a tank near the hospital at Kos. 1 ff.--|--t 
EUVO waee, Vise Oeeeee 9. Tay ceoa{pac]|[udvay——] Av ]Oamep r[ovs] 4Ad[ov]s [O]é[ueror| 
[-~fepets wey xa[t........] wovdpxou -— | —-2—— lévrw, lepowoiol dé kai rol Kdpuxes 
lovrw x[a]|[74] x[dcae}rva{s], loGo[t 5¢ wolreha[vrk Boy ef évdras [é]xdor[as]]..€... dav 
cal IlacGeuadav rpdrwv xal [Noor)day (cp. Syll. inser. Gr.? no. 928, 1f.)* és dé [r]lay 
[d-yop]av édXdvrw Wdppudror rparor, ev dyopas 8 o[v]uml[o]|[you]rt, 6 Se icpeds xal@]jo@w 
[rap] rlar] rpdaregay exwr ra[y] | [oro]\{a]y (so Wilamowitz-Moellendorff: Hicks sug- 
gested [A48]d[o]} and, later, [gea]A[a]v) ray tepdv, rot 5¢ leplowoot éxarlépw ras rpardtas* 
[Tay ]\[puror] Se éwerayrw Bod[s rpets rod]s [k]adAl[o]rous, al uléy xa] | [rojbrwry xprOFe res* 
al [5¢ 4}, “LAAs rplets edvrw, al wey [xa]|[rolbrwy xprOAe ris> al 52 Luh, Aupaves rpelis 
rods [A]ourods, af! pé]|[y] ka rovrury xpOFe res’ afl 5¢ wh, arépous] EXdvrw és ray dylop]iar 
kal éweddyrw xara Ta[tra, al wély xa robrery xpiOFe 7[ts*] | [a]? 8¢ wh, rplrov éwedavrw Kai 
ar[épous]* al 8€ xa rovrary xpi[O%t]|[u]ndets, eacxplyovrar Boby éx xi[Acac]rios éxaaras* 
édd{o]l[a}pres 58 rodrous cuupulo-you[re rot]s ddAors, kat edOY[s] | [xplvJovre al efxovrat xai 
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the twentieth day of the spring month Batromios there was 
a sacrifice to Zeus Polzeds. The victim was an ox chosen the 
previous day with due solemnity. Seven and twenty oxen, given 
by the nine subsections of each of the three Dorian tribes, were led 
in procession to the market-place. Here nine of the beasts were 
set apart and mixed before presentation. A table was placed, 
presumably in the precinct of Zeus, whose priest sat beside it with 
the sacrificial attendants near him. He had or held something 
sacred; but what it was we do not know for certain, because 
unfortunately the text at this point is illegible. The most probable 
conjecture makes him dressed in a sacred garment. Each tribe in 
turn then presented three of the nine oxen to the priest. First the 
Pamphyloi drove up the three finest; next the Hylleis, another 
three; lastly the Dymanes, the remaining three. If none of these 
were chosen, the process recommenced; and so on, till the whole 
number of twenty-seven oxen had been driven up to the table. If 
all these proved unsatisfactory, a further selection of nine oxen, one 
from each of the three sections of each tribe, was made. These were 
mixed with the rest and driven up to the table as before, when the 
final choice took place. The ox that bowed its neck (and so signified 
its willingness to die+) was sacrificed to Hestia by a priest described 
as the ‘ prerogative-bearer® of the kings,’ that is, of the tribal kings®. 
The ox chosen for Zeus was brought by the heralds into the 
market-place, where its owner or his representative declared: 
‘I present the ox to the Coans; let the Coans pay the price thereof 


droxapi[coov]ri* éretra éredavr[w]|[airis xara radra. Overar 5€, al péy xa brrox[yplec 
(so Hicks: H. von Prott cj. baox[duple. W. Schulze in Hermes 1885 xx 491 f. cites 
examples of -e as an old form of the sigmatic aorist subjunctive), ra ‘Iorlac: Odl[ec dé 
ylepeapopos Baoihéwr xal tepa mapéyer al éwcOver iepa €& [h]|[m}éxrou, yépy 5é NayBaver rd 
bépua Kal rd oxédos, teporodol] | [5]é [o]xédos, ra 5é AANa xpéa ras woos. rdv de KpOévra 
t[Gc] | Znvt xdpuxes &yovri és dryopav’ émei 5é xa év rhe ayophe Ewly]|[re], dyopever 05 Ka He 
6 Bods # Gddos bwep Kifvou evdééols*] | [“Kal{oks wapéxw ro[u] Body, Karo d¢ riper 
drodérrw<trw> ra ‘Torifae”]. | x.7.d. 

1 Cp. the heifer sacrificed to Artemis Hepoia by Lucullus (Plout. v. Zac. 24) and the 
filly sacrificed to the daughters of Skedasos by Pelopidas (Plout. v. ef. 22). 

2-H. von Prott ad Joc. cp. an inscription from Pserimos near Myndos (W. R. Paton 
in the Budi, Corr. Hell, 1888 xii. 282 no. 7, 3 xal rod yepnpbpov Adp. Anuoxptrov rob 8’). 
This official carried the yépy, #.¢e. those parts of the sacrificial victim that were the 
perquisite of the priests (P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Zae. vii. 1245 f.). 

3 Aristot. fol. 7 (6). 8.1322 b 26 ff. éxoudvy dé radrys 7 wpds Tas Ouclas ddwpiopern Tas 
xowds wdoas, Soas 4% Tois iepebow drodldwow 6 vbuos, GAN awd Tis Kowss éorlas Exovor Thy 
Tym: Kadotce be ol wey Apxovras Tovrous, of dé Bactdels, ol S¢ rpurdvecs, Poll. 8. 111 of 
5¢ pudoBacrheis, & ebrarpbdy dvres, pddora Tov lepav éwepeoivro, cuvedpevovres ev Tw 
Baothely ry wapd 7d Bouxodetov. See further Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic Art i. 
44 ff. (* Priestly kings in ancient Italy and Greece ’). 
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to Hestia.” With the further details of the sacrificet we are not 
here concerned ; but it is clear that the driving up of the cattle (to 
ensure the self-selection of the victim) was an essential part of the 
ceremony. In similar fashion an ox was chosen every alternate 
year by the Coans for Zeus Machaneis*. The animal was selected 


1 Partly cited sedra ii. 238 n. o. 

2 W. R. Paton—E. L. Hicks Zhe Inscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 p. 88 ff. no. 38 
=J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 25 ff. no. 6=P. Miillen- 
siefen in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Déal.-Jnschr. iii. 1. 361 ff. no. 3637=Michel Recewil 
@ Inscr. gr. no. 717 =Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr. no. 1026 a further part of the same 
marble calendar. 11 ft. évdexdrar- Znvi Max[a]l[v]ij Bods xplverar 7d arepov Eros ép ov Ka 
€wv7[t] K[alpvetac, xal6d]|[rlep rod Barpoulov rae Znvi ré&e Woreat xplverar, [kat x]o[i]pos 
awpolkavreterat, kal mpoxaptcoerae KaOdwep rot Tloduht. duwde[k]|drar- Znvt Maxavat dies 
pets rédeax Kal Bods 6 xpiOels 7d | drepov Eros ep ob xa Ewvrr Kapvetar, rd dé drepov Eros 
dtes [r]lpets réXewt- rafra Over iapeds 6 ray Addexa Oedy cat lepd [r]lapéxecr- Totros 
mpodverar map Toy Kolew]ov (sc. Bwysy) & Pépovre Budeoulalx]ldac drplrav jyulexrov, olvov 
rerdpray’ yépn S¢ Pudeoulaxldars didorat Tob Bods dxrhd, ralp]aos, r&v dé dtwy rd dydv | ef 
03 & Oeoporpta (cp. Hesych. s. vv. Oevyopla, Pevwopiatérw) rduverar xa[t 7rd orH]Oos' -yépn 
AapPdver 6 La]lpeds oxédn xal dépuara: rae abras duépar’ "APaval[ar] Maxa[rt]|dc ddpares 
kpira 7d arepov Eros ép’ of Ka Ewvre Kapveialt, r]|d 82 drepov eros dis rehéa> Ovex iapeds kal 
dmoppalverat Oadldcoar (cp. Zuscr. Gr. ins. v. 1 no. 593, 14 ff.=F. Bechtel in Collitz— 
Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Jnschr. iii. 2. 568 f. no. 5398, 14 ff.=Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr.? 
no. 1218, 14 ff. (Ioulis in Keos) rhe 8¢ dorepal[me a]|[aropatver rHv olxlny édebOepov 
bard[oon][«] mpdrov, x.7.d.)* TovTwy odk dmropopd: [OU]orpa Sidorar rae ede édal[ov) | 
réropes xorudéat, otvov re[T]dpra, mpéxor xatvat dbo cal xdAfe]|[xes] xawwal rpets [r]o[ts 
ates ols Tap wodw dvetcbar Sd[uadrw]|[--dplaxu--v--Ta--. 

Zeus Maxaveds is here associated with Athena Mayavls. At Argos near the tomb of 
Pelasgos was a vessel of bronze supporting archaic figures of Artemis, Zeus, and Athena: 
Lykeas took the second figure to be that of Zeus Mnyavets and said that the Argives who 
went to Troy had here sworn to capture the city or die in the attempt; others declared 
that the vessel contained the bones of Tantalos (Paus. 2. 22. 2. See further supra ii. 
1144 n. 2, but observe that the words dvéxet 5€ adrd dyddwara dpyaia x.7.d. are ambiguous. 
The meaning may be that the xa\xeiov was itself supported by archaic figures of the 
three deities, in which case cp. the tripods with anthropomorphic supports discussed by 
P. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1896 xvi. 275—280). An inscription found at 
Argos in 1905 contains the last few paragraphs of a treaty concluded ¢. 450 B.c. between 
the two Cretan towns Knossos and Tylissos. Both had clearly been colonised by settlers 
from Argos, and the fifth of the extant sections provides that, when sixty rams are 
sacrificed to Machaneds, a leg of each victim should be reserved for Hera, obviously as 
the paramount Argive goddess (W. Vollgraff ‘Inscription d’Argos’ in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell. tg10 xxxiv. 331—354 with fig. 1 photo, transcription, and facsimile, part of which 
(vv. g—11)=my fig. 383): 
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Fig. 383- 
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on the eleventh day of some month later than Pedageitnios 
(= Poseideon) and Batromios (= Anthesterion), possibly Karneios(?)!, 
and was sacrificed on the twelfth. 

With the examples of ox-driving adduced by Haussoullier 


At Tanagra Zeus Mayaveds and Athena Zwovecpla were worshipped together (Corp. 
inser. Gr. sept. i no. 548 (with facsimile=my fig. 384)=Michel Recueil a’ Inscr. gr. 
no. 766 a dros slab in the Museum at Tanagra (Skimataré) [Acd]s | Ma[x]avéos, | 
’AGalv]as | Zw[orrecp]ias). At Megalopolis there was a cult of Athena Maxavircs (Paus. 8, 
36. 5 ore 56’ AOnvads lepov éxlkAnow Mayaviridos, &rt BovNevudrwr early t Geds wavrolwy 
kal émcrexvnuarwy edpéris) and an acrolithic image of Aphrodite Mayaviris (Paus. 8. 31. 6 
aydduara b¢ dv TS vag Aapopay érolnoev ‘Epufv EvNov xal’Agpodirys Ebavor: xal radrys 
xetpés ele AlOou Kai mpdcwrdy re kal dkpor wodes. rhv dé éerlkrAnow ry Oeg Mayxavirw 
épObrara Mevro, éuoi Soxeiv: "Adppodirns re<yap (ins. Clavier)>&vexa xal Eryww rev 
raurns wreisTat wer emirexvioes, ravroia b€ dvOpwrots dvevpnuéva és Néyous éorlv). On the 
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Fig. 384. 


Dorian month Mayaveds or Maxdvetos, which in Korkyra was the equivalent of the Attic 
Tayndudv, at Kalchedon and Byzantion of the Attic Macuaxrnpudy (?), see Dittenberger 
Syll. inser. Gr.2 no. 394 n- 19, J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti 
sacri p. 26, and the cautious statements of W. Sontheimer in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Zinc. 
xiv. 141. 

The meaning of Mayaveds as an appellative is uncertain. Lykeas’ attempt to connect 
it with udyeocOar (Paus. 2. 22. 2) involves a false quantity. The usual rendering ‘Gott der 
Belagerung (?)’ (Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 142 n. o, W. Dittenberger in Hermes 1881 
xvi. 164 ff., W. Sontheimer /sc. c#t.) assumes a relation to uyxaval, ‘engines of war,’ 
which could hardly be earlier than s. iv B.c. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1215 thought 
that Zeus derived his title from Athena ‘die Erfinderin auf dem Olympos’: this would 
at least square with Pindar’s conception of Zeus as patron of the arts, cp. Pind. frag. 57 
Bergk*, 57 Schroeder ag. Dion. Chrys. ov. 12 p. 239 Dindorf Awdwraie weydadeves | 
dpirérexva warep (id. Pyth. t. 41 éx Oedv yap Maxaval waoa: Bporéats dperais), and with 
Pausanias’ explanation of Athena Mayaviris (Paus. 8. 36. 5 cited sufva). But Pausanias 
elsewhere gives a broader sense to Aphrodite Mayavires (Paus. 8. 31. 6 cited supra) as 
‘Contriver’ of devices and wiles; and E. Maass De Aeschyli Supplicibus commentatio 
Gryphiswaldiae 1890 p. xxxiii, aptly citing 4. Herm. 436 unxavidra, holds that an 
allusion to the Argive cult of Zeus Maxaveds underlies Aisch. suppl. 594 To wav maxap, 
odpros Leds and 1072 Kal Sika Slkas ErecOar dv edxais éuais Aurnpiots unXavais Oeod mapa. 
Personally I incline to think that the title is an old one, ‘Contriver’ in the sense of 
‘Crafty’ (note Aisch. 7. v. 98g f. obx orw aixwp’ obdé unxdvny’ bry | mporpeperai pe 
Leis yeywvijca rdbe), and very possibly goes back to the early belief in Zeus as a 
magician (cp. the myth of Zeus and Metis or the epic tag wyrlera Zevs (suprai. 14 n. 1, 
ii. 1147)). 

1 See Dittenberger Sy//. zuscr. Gr3 no. 1026, 11, 15, 22 with n. 1. 
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should be grouped two or three other cults from the same district 
of Karia. A. bronze coin of Stratonikeia, struck by Septimius 
Severus and Iulia Domna, has for its reverse type a very similar 
rite (fig.. 385), A humped: bull of its own accord approaches a 
garlanded altar or platform,.on which stands a man wearing a short 
chitén, a chlamys, and endromides. This personage in his teft hand 
holds a scéptre, in his right a dagger, which he is about to plunge 
into the neck of the bull. Other coins of Stratonikeia, issued by the 
same imperial couple or by their immediate successors Caracalla 
and Geta, show Zeus himself attired in the self-same costume 
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Fig. 385. 
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(figs. 386, 387)*. I infer, therefore, that the sceptre-bearing slayer 


of the bull was a priestly king, who acted the part of the god. It 
will be noticed that the rite takes place in front of a fine spreading 
oak, the sacred tree of Zeus. An interesting confirmation of this 
coin-type may be read in an inscription from Panamara. It appears 
that on one occasion, during the procession of the Panamareia®, the 
free ox went before the priest to the council-chamber at Stratonikeia 
and actually showed him the way’. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria etc. p. 157 pl. 24, 8. My fig. 385 is from a drawing. 


made by the late Mr F. Anderson and published in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 417 fig. 14. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria etc. p. 156 no. 55 Septimius Severus and Iulia Domna, 
Weber Cat. Coins iii. 1. 382f. no. 6568 pl. 231 (=my fig. 386) Septimius Severus and 
Iulia Domna; Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria etc. p. 18 pl. 24, 10 (=my fig. 387) Caracalla 
and Geta (the bust of the latter purposely obliterated). See also supra i. 19 figs. 4 and 5. 

% Supra i. 20. 

4G. Cousin in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904 xxviii. 20 ff. no. 1 B, 15 ff. {mi]|SEapevov 
rob ded évepylav pav[e]|pwrdray cai did rod dviuévou Boas | rpds eborcBlav Tob iepéws, Boris | 
mpa&rov Edy rére ls thy wodw ev 7h | dyoudon wopri woirynocer tov lelpéa ls 7d Bovdrcv- 
Thpiov Kai werd ras | Guoias ebOds éxwplaOn. Nilsson Gr. Feste p- 30 n- 5, A. Brinkmann 
in the Rhein. Mus. 1916 Ixxi. t39, H. Oppermann Zeus Panamaros Giessen 1924 p. 59 
no. 9 and p. 61. 


n 
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Again, at Halikarnassos the cult of Zeus Askratos, who—as we 
have already seen1—was likewise essentially related to the oak, 
involved a strictly analogous sacrifice. A herd of goats used to be 
driven up to a certain spot in front of the god’s sanctuary. Prayer 
was offered, and on its conclusion one of the goats under no con- 
straint advanced to the altar. The priest thereupon took hold of it 
and slew it as being an acceptable sacrifice®. 

Not unlike the ritual of Zeus Askratos at Halikarnassos was 
that of Zeus at Pedasa. Here the custom was that a great concourse 
of people assembled to witness a strange procession. A goat bound 
with a cord and followed, not led, by the priest passed through the 
midst of the crowd and, turning neither to right nor to left, went 
straight along the road to its destination seventy furlongs away. 

' It seems, then, that the ‘ox-driving’ of Zeus Hyétios at Didyma 
finds its explanation, not as an attenuated form of ‘Minoan’ bull- 
grappling sports‘, but as a rite analogous to those of Zeus Polzeis 
and Zeus Machaneus in Kos, Zeus at Stratonikeia, Zeus Askratos 
at Halikarnassos, and Zeus near Pedasa. Further, these Carian 
cults may be found to throw light on that mysterious service, the 
Athenian Bouphonia, For it is known that the Carian Zeus had 
some foothold in Attike®; and it is to be observed that the nearest 


1 Supra ii, 872 n. o (5) figs. 807811. 

2 Apollon. Aést. mir. 13 p. 107, 19 ff. Westermann. 

3 Aristot. mir. ausc. 137 (149) p- 50, 11 ff. Westermann. 

4 So Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 8 n. 18. 

5 The kinsmen of Isagoras, son of Tisandros, sacrificed to Zeus Kdpios (Hdt. 5. 66 év 
8¢ adrgot (se. at Athens) Sto dvdpes éduvdorevov, Krecobdvys re dvip "AAxuewrldys...xal 
"Ioaybpys Tisdvdpov olkins uev ey Soxluov, drap Td dvéxaber obx exw dptaar’ Ovovas dé of 
ovyyevées adrod Att Kapiw). Frau Adler in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/-Euc. x. 1949 comments: 
‘ Herodot. v 66 erzahlt, dass die Familie des Isagoras dem Zeus K. opferte, als Beweis 
der unattischen Herkunft derselben (vgl. v. Wilamowitz Kydathen 143, 64). Jedenfalls 
ist dies eine der frithesten Nachrichten von einem eingefiihrten orientalischen Kulte, 
nicht ein Uberbleibsel einer “ karischen” Urbevélkerung, deren Vorhandensein iibrigens 
auf andere Weise gesichert scheint.’ C. T. Seltman Athens its History and Coinage 
before the Persian Invasion Cambridge 1924 p. 88 f. would find a trace of the Isagorean 
cult on certain Eupatrid coins, which he believes to have been struck by Tisandros 
(26. pl. 4, P 66, P 67) and by Isagoras during his brief supremacy at Athens (74. pl. 14, 
P 260, P 261). These coins, didrachms and tetradrachms respectively, show on their 
reverse the facing head of a panther—the sacred beast of Zeus Kdpios (cp. supra ii. 575 
fig. 483, 599 n. 2}. 

On the other hand it must be borne in mind that Attike was ravaged by Carians 
before Kekrops’ foundation of the dodecapolis (Philochoros frag. 11 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 
386 Miiller) af. Strab. 397). The akropolis of Megara was called Kepla after Kar, son of 
Phoroneus (Paus. 1. 40. 6, Steph. Byz. s.v. Kapia): on it stood a roofless temple of Zeus 
Kévtos (L. C. Valckenaer cj. Kpovlov, Welcker Gr. Gotter/. i. 642 n. 75 cj. xwvlov ‘ kegel- 
formig, metae modo,’ K. F. Hermann cj. cxorlrov or x@ovlov—all unconvincing), a 
mégaron of Demeter erected by king Kar, etc. (Paus. oc. cit.). 
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verbal parallel to the Bouphénia of Athens is the Taurophénia of 
Mylasa in Karia!, a possible stepping-stone between the two 
localities being Anaphe in the Kyklades®. 


ii. The Ox-slaughter of Zeus Polieds at Athens. 


On the Akropolis at Athens, north of the north-eastern angle 
of the Parthenon’, stood the altar and statue of Zeus Poles; and 
close to it, another statue of Zeus, by the sculptor Leochares*. The 
form and fashion of these two statues can hardly be determined 
with certainty. But Otto Jahn has made it at least probable that 
both of them were represented on the bronze coinage of Athens®. 
The relevant types are as follows. 

Of coins issued during the Hellenistic age, from ¢. 322 Bc.. 
onwards, one group, and that the most numerous, shows Zeus as 
a nude figure striding forward with his left foot in advance: his 
right hand is uplifted and brandishes a bolt ; his left is thrown out 
before him as if to secure balance (figs. 388—390)® If we stress the 
analogy of bronze statuettes made during the early decades of the 


1 Lebas—Waddington Asze Mineure no. 404 (quoted supra ii. 382 n. 5). See further 
the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 417, Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 252, and the excellent article of 
Ziehen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v A. 24-—~-27+ 

2 Inscr. Gr. ins. iti no. 249 (a base of bluish local marble built into the outer gateway 
of the monastery of the Panagia Kalamiotissa, on the site of the temple of Apollon 
"Aocyeddras at Anaphe, and inscribed in lettering not earlier than s. i B.C.), 18 ff. 
o[rlepavdoas [r]ov mpoetpnpélvor] | [Apxlovidar xpveey orepdvy dpro[r]e[p edoeBetas [re] 
&[exa ras wo[ri] | [roy Oe}év, dperds dé xal gidrowovias ras és ra[v] warplda, cal dvaxalpto- 
ceol\[O]ae [x]a0” éxacrov évavrdvy bd rod xararvyxdvovros lepoxdpuxos ev] | [re r]e 
mwavaytpe Tav ’Acyedaluy é[x] Tod Bwpyod pera ras Ovoias [ra]s Told Aeoi} | [kat] rots 
Gevda(idolos Tg Bpv... kal bd Ta ...... Fa Tavpopévya pera ras | [o]rovdds: x.7.2. 

8 W. Judeich Topographie von Athen® Miinchen 1931 p. 242- 

+ Paus. 1. 24. 4 xal Acds dor dyakua 7h Te Aewxdpous kal 6 dvopagsuevos Tonde’s, @ 
Ta xabecrnxéra és Thy Ovolay yoddur riw én’ abrois Aeyouévyy airlay od ypdg@w. x.7.2. 
(cited ¢zjfra p. 577 n. 2). 

5 O. Jahn ‘Giove Polieo in Atene’ in the Vuove Memorie dell Instituto di Corrispond- 
enza Archeologica 1865 ii. 1—24 with pl. 1. See also Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
Pp- 19, 24, 54 ff., Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm, Paus. iii. 137 f. pl. BB, 
1—3. But G. Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 1996 is more cautious: ‘Den 
athenischen Zeus [se. Aewxdpouvs] wollte Jahn...ohne ausreichende Begriindung auf 
athenischen Miinzen wiedererkennen, die jedenfalls nichts fiir L. Charakteristisches 
zeigen.’ 

6 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 80 f. pl. 14, 4-6, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 73 
pl. 34, 15, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 362 f. pl. 210, 11 and 13, Head Hist. num. p. 376 f. 
But by far the fullest collection of material is that of J. N. Svoronos Les monnates 
@ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 70, 26, pl. 71, 8, 9, pl. 73, 12, pl. 77, 26, 27, pl. 81, 
32—52. My fig. 388 is from a specimen in my collection, fig. 389 from Imhoof-Blumer 
and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 137 pl. BB, 1, fig. 390 from E. Beulé Les 
monnates a’ Athones Paris 1858 p. 301 fig. 
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fifth century}, it is tempting to suppose that the statue here 
portrayed had originally an eagle poised on its left arm. Indeed, 
this would account well for the fact that many of the coins add an 
eagle seated at the god’s foot (figs. 391, 392)3, and some an eagle 
actually resting on his outstretched arm (fig. 393)% Zeus as 
omnipotent antagonist might be thought to need both thunder- 
bolt and lightning-bird. Nevertheless the eagle was hardly an 
essential adjunct*, and the evidence of the coins, on the whole, 
tells against it. 





Fig. 391. 


A second group represents Zeus in milder mood. He no longer 
strides forward against the foe, but stands erect with left foot less 
advanced. Instead of brandishing the bolt, he merely holds it in 
his lowered right hand. This leaves his left arm extended in 
a rather meaningless manner (fig. 394)® and beneath it the die- 
sinker found room for a variable symbol—an ow! (fig. 395)®, an ear 


1 Supra i. 84 ff., ii. 739 ff. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Cotns Attica ete. p. 80 nos. 541—547, Hunter Cat. Coins ii, 72 
pl. 34, 14, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 363 pl. 210, 12, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies a? Athenes 
Munich 1923—1926 pl. 72, 25, pl. 73, 13, pl. 75, 13, pl. 81, 17—31- My fig. 391 is from 
a specimen of mine, fig. 392 from E. Beulé Les monnazes d’ Athénes Paris 1858 p. 301 
fig. 

3 J. N. Svoronos Les monnates d’Athines Munich 1923—1926 pl. 80, 25 (=my 
fig. 393), 26—28. : 

4 See eg. P. Gardner Zypes of Gk. Coins p. 159 pl. 8, 42. 

5 J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 80, 22 (=my 
fig. 394), 23, 24. 

8 J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 81, 1—6. My 
fig. 395 is from Mtiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 12 pl. 2, 23*= Overbeck Gr. 
Kunsimyth. Zeus p. 24 fig. 5 (Berlin). 
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of barley (fig. 396)1, a ship’s prow (figs. 397, 398). If this group too, 
as seems probable, shows an actual statue of bronze still existing 
on the Akropolis at the time of issue, that statue must have been 
a later and somewhat clumsy modification of the old militant 
figure, and may perhaps be assigned to the second or third decade 
of the fifth century B.c? 





Fig. 398. 


In imperial times a fresh set of bronze pieces (figs. 399—402)4 
presents us with a refined and amended version of the foregoing 
type. The stance of the god is more springy and natural, and his 


1 J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athenes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 81, 7 (=my fig. 396) 
and 8. 

2 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 81 pl. 14, 7, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 363 
no. 5938, J. N. Svoronos Les monnates a’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 81, 9—16. My 
fig. 397 is from a specimen in my collection, fig. 398 from Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 137 pl. BB, 2. 

8 Supra ii. 745 f. Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 24 f.: ‘Die Formen, soweit sich 
tiber dieselben bei der Kleinheit des Bildes und der massigen Erhaltung des Exemplars 
urteilen lasst, gehdren dem reifen Archaismus an, der freilich bei der Darstellung in 
einem spaten Stempel von seiner Scharfe verloren haben mag, dennoch aber bestimmt 
genug hervortritt, um es wenigstens glaublich zu machen, dass die Figur nicht fir die 
Miinze erfunden, sondern von einer Statue copirt ist.’ 

4 Brit. Mus, Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 104 pl. 18, 5, Imhoof-Blumer and P, Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 137 pl. BB, 3, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 
1923—1926 pl. 92, 5 and 6. My figs. 399, 400 are from Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
p- 54 fig. 7a, b, é@. Gr. Plastsk4 ii. 93 fig. 165, Mtiller—Wieseler Dexkm. d. alt. Kunst 
ii. 12 pl. 2, 23, all of which depend on the drawings in E. Beulé Les monnaies d’ Athénes 
Paris 1858 p. 396 fig. and T. Combe Veterum populorum et regum numi qui in Museo 
Britannico adservantur Londinii 1814 p. 131 no. 99 pl. 7,1. But, since in these drawings 
the pkidle appears with much greater distinctness than in the photographs of the coins, I 
have for honesty’s sake added fresh drawings taken from J. N. Svoronos of. cit. pl. 92, § 
(=my fig. 401) and from a cast of the specimen in the British Museum (=my fig. 402). 
If the alleged phzdé/e is discredited, it might be possible to explain the outstretched hand 
of the god as a gesture of welcome. He is hardly putting a pinch of incense on his own 
altar. 
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outstretched hand is better employed in holding a phidle(?) over a 
conspicuous altar. One specimen (fig. 403)? shows an eagle on the 
extended arm—another case of intrusive adjunct, but useful as 
serving to connect the latest with the earliest statue. 





Fig. 403. 


I gather that the three series of coins represent three successive 
statues of Zeus Polzeus, the third being Leochares’ improvement, 
not—as Jahn* supposed—upon the first, but—as Overbeck? saw— 

“ upon the second. If so, we have to recognise in Zeus Polteds 
a development at once external and internal, aesthetic and ethical, 
to be compared with that which transformed the sixth-century 
Pallés advancing with uplifted lance‘ into the fifth-century Parthénos 
standing with lance at rest. 


1 J. N. Svoronos Les monnates d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 92, 7 (=my fig. 403). 

? QO. Jahn in the Muove Memorie del? Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica 1865 
ii. 23 f. 

3 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 54 f. 

* Whether this was the type of Athena Ilo\ds is a moot point. O. Jahn De anté- 
quissimis Minervae simulacris Atticts Bonnae 1866 p. 10 ff., citing both literary and 
monumental evidence, pronounced in favour of the fully armed fighting goddess in the 
so-called ‘Palladion’ pose, and his verdict has been accepted by the majority of sub- 
sequent critics (see e.g. Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 332 ff., E. Petersen Die Burgtempel 
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Sundry dedications to Zeus Poliews are on record. A base ot 
throne of Pentelic marble found on the Akropolis was put up for 
him by a member of the deme Paiania?. And a silver bowl belong- 
-ing to him was kept among the treasures of Athena’. 

The importance of his cult at Athens may be judged from the 
fact that in the theatre his priest occupied a marble throne im- 
mediately adjoining the splendid central seat of the priest of 
Dionysos Eleuthereis®. 


The festival of the god* was known by a variety of names as 


der Athenaia Berlin 1907 p. 40 ff.). Others, however, have argued cogently in favour of 
a seated figure (¢.g. E. Gerhard Uber die Minervenidole Athens Berlin 1844 pp- 4—6 
(‘Athena Polias’) pl. 1, #@. Auserl. Vasend. iv. 6 ff. pl. 242, 1, R. Schéne Griechésche 
Reliefs aus athenischen Sammlungen Leipzig 1872 p. 12 pl. 2, 1, A. Furtwangler in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 687 ff.), and A. Frickenhaus ‘Das Athenabild des alten Tempels 
in Athen’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1908 xxxiii. 1732 has proved from inscriptions that for 
some thirty years in the course of the fourth century 8.Cc. the goddess of the dpxatos vews 
wore a orepdvn, wdorpa (‘ear-rings’), 6xOo1Bos éxt rg TpaxArdw or wepi TY Tpaxfry 
(‘necklace’), Spyot révre, yAadE xpvo}, alyis xpvo%, yopydvecov (xpucody ?), piddn xpuo7 év 
TQ xetpi—a continuity of garb which allows us to suppose that it was an old traditional 
costume and is at least compatible with the monumental evidence for a seated weaponless 
Athena. Accordingly G. von Brauchitsch Die panathendischen Preisamphoren Leipzig— — 
Berlin 1910 pp. 167—180 (‘Das Bild der Athena’) concludes that the standing armed 
goddess was the Athena of Peisistratos, the cult-statue of the Hekatompedon, to whose 
care Athens was entrusted during the Persian invasion, when the older and more sacred 
seated goddess, Athena Io\tds, was temporarily withdrawn from her sanctuary in the 
then existing Erechtheion. 

1 Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 2 no. 15506 [- — IJatav[ceds] | [avéO]yxev Aci Todce[é]. 

2 Corp. inser. Alt. ii, 2 no. 652A, 48 f.=Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr? no. 386 a, 
48 f.=Michel Recueil a’ Inscr. gr. no. 814 A, 48 f£.=Juscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 


1388 A, 48f. [xapx}hotov Acds Todds dpyupo[y, o7]|[ab pdr rovro: HA AA AATEFEE:1. 
This xapxjovov was an object of value, which is frequently mentioned in the temple 
inventories—first in 428—427 B.C., when it weighed 200 drachmas (Corp. inser. Ait. 
i no. 149, 10), last about 390—389 B.C., when its weight had fallen to £99 drachmas 
(Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 2 no. 661, 4). See further O. Jahn—A. Michaelis Arx Athenarum?® 
Bonnae Igor p. 52 on Paus. I. 24. 4. 

3 Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 242 lepéws | Atds Tlodéws. Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. 
ii. 470 no. 281 date the lettering ‘Little before Christian era.’ A photographic view of 
this and the adjacent thrones is given by M. Bieber Die Denkméler 2um Theaterwesen im 
Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 pl. 4. A. E. Haigh 7he Attic Theatre® Oxford’ 1898 
p- 124 observes: ‘That the thrones belong to the fourth century, and were erected in the 
time of Lycurgus, appears to be proved by the excellence of the workmanship. Each of 
them has an inscription in the front, recording the title of the priest or official for whom 
the seat was reserved. These inscriptions are all of the Hellenistic or Roman period; but 
behind them are faint traces of older inscriptions, which may possibly go back to the 
fourth century.’ 

* See the monograph of O. Band De Ditfoliorum sacro A theniensium Halae Saxonum 
1873 pp. 1—67, P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 489 ff. and in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 
399 ff., revised in his Opferbriuche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 pp. 203—221 
(‘Buphonien’), zd. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-£nc. iii. 1055—1057 (‘Buphonia’), zd. zd. 
Suppl. iii. 339 f. (‘Dipolieia’), Nilsson Gr. Feste pp. 14—16 (‘Buphonien’), Harrison 
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the Dipoltecat or Diipolieia*, the Dipdleta® or Diipdleia*, the Dipdtia® 
or Diipdlia®, and even the Diospélia’. The ancient grammarians 
derive these names from that of Zeds Polieis®, and we have every 
reason to accept their derivation®. The same festival, or rather the 


Myth. Mon, Ane. Ath. pp. 424—429 (‘Bouphonia or Diipolia’), ead. Proleg. Gk. Rel.? 
pp- 111—113 (‘Bouphonia, or... Dipolia’), Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Com and 
Wild ii. 4—7 (‘bouphonia’), F. Schwenn Gebet und Opfer Heidelberg 1927 pp. 99—119 
(‘Buphonien’), L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 pp. 158—174 (‘ Dipolieia’), 253, 
and other literature to be cited later. ; 

1 J. Wackernagel in the Rhein. Mus. 1890 xlv. 480—482 argues for AvroNeva as the 
correct form, and restores accordingly Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 2A, 18 f. [AcroAkelos 
xal | [Ilavae|vains and Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 1 now 5554, 7 [tleple]Oeev, of Acwodi[er—]. 
L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae Lipsiae 1906 ii. 1. 63 ff. no. 16 aa, 8 vindicates these 
restorations and publishes a more exact reading of the latter line, véz.: Kép[u]youw of 
Aurole{c-]. In Aristoph. fax 420 H. Sharpley prints Aurodle’, Addvea., Acrodceia (G. 
Hermann on Aristoph. #wd. 984 and M. H.E. Meier De gentilitate Attica Halis 1835 
p- 46 no. 29) is supported by dirodcets (sz), the manuscript reading of Bekker amecd. 
i. OI, 7+ 

2 Aumwodlea Hesych. s.v. (cod.). M. Schmidt ad Joc. assumes a fusion of two forms, 


> et 
viz, Auwéda. In favour of this is the reading of cod. V. in the ef. mag. p. 275, I 


Auméneta, Against it is the evidence quoted supra n. 1. 

3 Aurédea schol. Aristoph. pax 419, 420. Acwodeta Choirobosk. orthogr. in Cramer 
anecd. Oxon. ii. 192, 20 (A. Lentz in Herodian. ii. 1. 493, 2 prints AcwéAem) and 28. 
Aurondetov et, mag. p- 275, 3 (cod. D.). 

4 Aurédkea Aristoph. fex 420 (codd.) with schol. ad foc. (codd. R. V.), schol. 
Aristoph. 2. 984, Harpokr. s.v. Auwédea (codd. B. I. N. and E.), Hesych. s.v. 
Aurédta, Souid. s.vv. Bougévia (codd. A. B. E.), Aumébdea, Aumddta (cod. V.), Zonar. * 
lex. sv. Auwédea (p. 518, 1), Favorin. ex. p. 508, 43f., Theodos. gramm. p. 69, 21 
Goettling. Acwodela Zonar. fex. s.v. (p. 535, 2). Auodetoy Zonar. /ex. s.v. Autodela 
(p. 525, 2 f.), e¢. mag. p. 275, 3. Ammédrea Harpokr. s.v. Awrédea (cod. C.). 

5 Auréa Hesych. s.v., cp. Aristoph. 2d. 984 Avroduwdy. Acrédca was wrongly 
restored by A. Kirchhoff in Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 1 no. 555 4, 7 [Eep[e]Ooev, of ArroAlfors], 
cp. 70. no. §31, 12 f. Alerod[-]: see supra n. I. 

6 Auméda Antiph. ¢efr. 1. 4. 8, Ail. var. hist. 8. 3, Porph. de abst. 2. 10, schol. 
Aristoph. fax 419 (cod. V.), schol. Aristoph. 7d. 408, 984 (cod. V.), Harpokr. s.z. 
Aumédea (codd. except B. C. I. N. and E.), Bekker amecd. i. 238, 21, et. mag. p. 275, 1, 
Hesych. s.vv. Borns, Bougorta, Avrédca, Souid. s.vv. Bovpéria, Aumédera (codd. except 
A. B.C. E. V.), Auwédta, OatrAwy, Favorin. /ex. p. 385, 8 and 24. AumwoNla ef. mag. 
P- 275, t- Acyréda Souid. s.v. Aucwédeca after duppta (codd. C. V.). 

7 Atoowé\ca Porph. de aédst. 2. 30. 

8 So schol. Aristoph. pax 419, nub. 984, Hesych. s.v. Aumodlea, Souid. s.v. Auréda, 
cp. Favorin. /ex. p. 508, 43 Aumédera, T@ Ati teXeral. From a supposed Zeus Hodtatos 
Zonar. /ex. s.v. Auwédeta (p. 518, 1 ff.), ef. mag. p. 275, 1 f. From an equally impossible 
Zeus IloXetatos Choirobosk. or¢hogr. in Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 192, 29. 

® The formation of AuwmroAlea from Zeds Wodteds is exactly paralleled by that of 
Aucwripia (Corp. inser. Adt. ii. 1 no. 469, 21=Znscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1008, 21 
(118/7 B.C.), Corp. énscr. Aét. ii. 1 no. 471, 30 and 78=/nscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 
no. 1006, 30 and 78 (122/1 B.C.), Corp. inscr. At. ii. 3 no. 1358, 15, 26. ii. 3 no. 1387, 
3 (?)) from Zeds Zwrpp (O. Band De Ditpoliorum sacro Atheniensium Halae Saxonum 
p- 10, Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen pp. 512 n. 3, 524 n. 1, L. Deubner Adtische Feste 
Berlin 1932 pp. 174-176). J. Wackernagel in the Rhein. Mus. 1890 xlv. 480 ff. 
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most impressive portion of it?, was called the Bouphdnia® or ‘Ox- 
slaughter®” It took place on the fourteenth day of Skirophorion 4, 
a month corresponding roughly with our June—July. 


contends that the old dative At Toke? gave rise to the form Avrodlea, which was 
subsequently changed into AuroXlea to suit the Jater dative Ad Mode. He holds that in 
like manner the *Atowrjpia became the Aucwrfpia. The earlier form may be inferred from 
the name of the god’s temple Atowriprov (Bekker anecd. i. 91, 6 f. Atowrfprov xadotow 
"AOhvgor Tov vady ToD Zwripos Ais. fore Se’ Arrixdv 7d oxfua, Acwbdta yodr Kaeirat 
éopr}. k.T-d.): the later form naturally occurs in the inscriptions, which are all of 
Hellenistic date. As to the successive terminations AuwmoNleta, Acurddeta, Aumrddua 
Wackernagel doc. cit. p. 481 compares the series tyela, byela, vyla (F. Blass Pronuncta- 
tion of Ancient Greek trans. W. J. Purton Cambridge 1890 pp. 18, 61, K. Meisterhans 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften® Berlin 1900 p. 49 n. 362, G. Meyer Griechische 
Grammatik® Leipzig 1896 p. 132 n. 2, A. Thumb in K. Brugmann Griechische 
Grammatik* Mtnchen 1913 p. 76). 

E. Curtius Adtische Studien Gottingen 1862 i. 247 proposed to connect Auré\a with 
the root me\- and to regard it as the festival of the Avrédo or ‘Zeus-worshippers.’ But 
the term Avmré)or is nowhere found. 

Harrison Profeg. Gk. Rel? p. 114 n. 2 would render ‘the festival of the Plough Curse’ 
(2. p. 23 Sto- for dico=divo-), But she later abandoned this derivation. 

1 Hesych. s.v. Botrns (Favorin. /ex. p. 385, 8): ...6 Tots Aumodlos 7a Boupdvia Spay. 
The two names occur together also in Aristoph. nd. 984f., Ail. var. hést. 8. 3 Aumébdta 
Thy éoprny Kadotar. xai Bov@édmia, Hesych. s.v. Bovpovla=Souid. s.v. Bov@éyia, schol. 
Aristoph, 726. 985=Souid. s.v. Bovpévea dis. 

That the Bov@éma was, to speak strictly, a definite rite which took place at the 
festival of the Avrodieca, is recognised by J. Toepffer Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 
p. 149, P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 489, in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 407, in his 
Opferbriuche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 203, and in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iti. 1055, Suppl. iii. 339 f., L. Deubner Adtische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 158 f., 
and the great majority of modern scholars. Mommsen Feste ad. Stadt Athen p. 512 (cp. 2. 
p: 517 n. 1) thought that the festival might have been called Atré\ca in official language, 
Bovdéyia in popular parlance. H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii- 197 inferred from 
Ail. doc. cét. ‘dass zwei Berichte iiber zwei Feste zusammengeworfen sind.’ U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1932 ii. 172 (cp. ¢. p. 353) 
‘die altattischen Acerékca, Maxpaxripia, Bovdyia’ is doubly inexact. 

2 Bovpbvia Aristoph. 2b. 985 with schol. ad loc., Ail. var. Aést. 8. 3, Harpokr. s.v. 
Bovpévia, Hesych. s.v. Borns (Favorin. /ex. p. 385, 8), ef. mag. p. 210, 30, Souid. s.v. 
Bovp@tvia, Eustath. iz 77. p. 691, 64. Bovgovla Hesych. s.v. (cod.), Bekker anecd. i. 225, 
22. Bovddveca Souid. s.v. Bovgdma (cod. E.). 

3 The contention of W. Robertson Smith 7he Religion of the Semites? London 1894 
(2.3 London 1927) p. 304 ff. (accepted by Frazer Golden Bough? ii. 295, 26.3: Spirits of 
Corn and Wild ii. 4 ff., Harrison Prog. G2. Rel p. 111, N. W. Thomas in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 508, and others) that Bovpévia 
denotes ‘Ox-murder’ has been called in question by P. Stengel in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 
lii. 402 (cp. 77. 7. 466 Boupdveoy 5 xara xduolas kal Soprov €dovro with schol. ad loc. 
Boupovety éorly ob 7d Otew Oeots, Eroroy yap ért Ovolas pébvov Aéyew, GAAa Td Hovebew 
Bois els Selrvou katacxevjy), in his Opferbrduche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin rg10. 
p- 253 ff., and in Pauly--Wissowa Xeal-Enc. Suppl. iii. 339 f. 

4 Schol. Aristoph. pax 419, ef. mag. p. 210, 30 ff. -The only divergent statement 
is found, among other blunders, in Bekker avecd. i. 238, 21 ff. Aumédta ydp éorw doprh 
pev Ati, } wat Aedla (Bekker cj. Acdota) xadetrar, ylverat 5¢ Exrqv (A. Mommsen cj. éxr7) 
éwl béxa toh ZeAnpopopavos (Bekker cj. Uxippopopedvos) pyvds. 
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(a) Ritual of the Dipolieia. 


The ritual of the Dipolieia is known to us primarily from 
passages in Porphyrios* and Pausanias2. Porphyrios appears to be 


1 It will be convenient here to print the passages 2” extenso as they stand in the 
Teubner text (ed. A. Nauck) and further on to discuss particular points. 

Porph. de abst. 2. 10 Body 5é Alouos spate rp&ros, lepeds dv Toh Todtéws Atés, bre Toy 
Autrodelwy (so Nauck for Aumodlwy) dyouévwy kal wapecxevacpévwy xara TO wddat EGos 
Tov Kapway 6 Bots rposedOay ameyebcaro Toi icpod weAdvou’ suvepyous yap AaBwy Tods 
ddAous Scot wapjoay, dréxTewe TovTov. 

Porph. de abst. 2. 29 ff. 76 yap radatév, ws Kal rpdabev éEhéyouer, xaprods Tots Peots Tay 
avOpiruv Oudvrwv, {ga 5é ob, obde els Tiv ldlay rpophy xaraxpwyévwv, Aéyerar Kowis 
Oucias odans ’APjvnow Alopov 7 Téwarpdy ria, TY yéver ovK eyxwptov, yewpyoivra 5é 
xara Thy 'Arrixyy, éwel weddvov Te Kal TSv OvrAnudTww eri rhs Tpawéiys evapyas Kepevwv, 
tva Trois beois Tadra Oot, T&v Bowy Tis elardy dm’ Epyou Ta wey KaTépayev Ta 5é cuverdryeD, 
airov 5° drepayavaxricavra Ty oupBdvri, medrexeds (J. J. Reiske cj. wédextv) Twos 
wAnslov akovwudvov, Totrov aprdtavra, waraéat Tov Boby. TeXevTjoavTos de To Bods, ws 
ttw rijs épyiis karacrds cuvedpdvncev olov Epyov qv elpyacuévos, Tov wey Bodv Odrre, pvyiy 
6e éxotcrov dpduevos ws hoeBnxas, Epvyev eis Kpjrnv. abyuadv 6é xarexdvrwv Kai dewis 
dxaprias yevouévns, érepwraat xow7 Tov Sedy dvethev (so R. Hercher for dvetrev) 4 Tvdla 
rov ev Kpnry puydda ratra Nicew (Nauck cj. ravcew), rév Te povéa Tyswpncapévuw Kal 
Tov Tedvedra dvacrncdyrwy év Frep dwéBave Ovaig Agov (so C. A. Lobeck for the corrupt 
dréBavov oddw dv (or dv). J. J. Reiske had cj. dwéOavev épyacia Agov) ErecOa -yevoa- 
pévos Te ToD TeOvedros Kal wn Karacxoiow (Nauck condemns xal py xatacxotcw as 
‘verba corrupta’). Sev {yrijoews yevouévns xal ro [Zwrdrpov (expunxit Nauck)] 
petaitiou (so J. J. Reiske for wera) ris rpdéews dveupedévros, Lawarpos vouloas ris wept 
avrév (soed. pr. aéré codd. Mm.) SuckoAlas dwaddayjoecOar ws évaryois dvros (ws évaryots 
évros ‘verba aut spuria videntur esse aut vitiosa’ Nauck), ef xowg roGro (J. Bernays cj. 
rairo) rpdtecav wdvres, Epn mpds Tods ardv (soed. pr. avrd codd. Mm.) pereAOdvras, dety 
xaraxorfvat Body ind ris wodews. adrropotvtwy dé ris 6 wardgwv ora, mapacxew abrots 
robro, ef wodlryy abroy roinodpevor Kowwvycove: (so R. Hercher for xai xowwvioovet) rob 
pdvov. cvyxwpnbévrwy obv TobTrwy, ws éravGOov él riv Tod, ouvératay otrw Thy wpaiv, 
rep (J. Bernays cj. prep) xal viv diapéver wap’ abrois. 30 vdpopdpous wapBevous xaréhetav* 
ai 3 téwp xopifovew, srws Tov wérexwy Kal Thy wdyaipay akovycovow. dxovnodvrwy dé 
érédwxev pev tov wédexuy Erepos, 6 8’ éwdrate rov Boiv, dAdos 5° Eodatev: ray dé (so ed. 
Cantabrigiae 1655 for 6%) werd ratra depdvrwy, éyeboavro To Bods wdvres. TodTwy dé 
mpaxfévrav Thy pev Sopay rot Bods pdwavres xal xbpry éroyxdoaytes (so Nauck for 
dwoyxdoavres or dmeyxdoavres) cLavéornoay, Exovra TauToy Srep xai fev Erxev ox Rua, nal 
mpoogfevtay Aporpoy ws épyafoudvy. xplow Sé morovpevor roi pévov mdvras éxddouw els 
drodoylay rovs Tis rpdgtews Kowwvioavras. dv &y (so J. Bernays for ws 5¢) ai ev bépopdpoe 
rods dxovioayras altav yridvTo waddov, of 5€ dxovicayres Tov émidévra (so Nauck for 
éwbidbvra) rov wédexvv, obros & Tov émiapdtayra (on the assumption that this omits 
a stage, Nauck cj. ovros d¢ rov ward£avra, 6 6¢ wardtas rév opdgtavra and Bernays cj. otros 
dé rdv wardtavra, 6 6¢ rov émogdtavra. But see infra p. 584 n. 1), xal 6 ro0ro Spdoas 
Thy pdxatpay, xa? qs ovons d@dvou Tov pbvoyv xaréyuwaav. dd 5 éxeivov wéxpe TOO viv del 
tois Awmodelos (so Nauck for AcosroNors) Abfynow ev dxpordrc of eipnudvar Tov abroy 
Tpbrov rotodvrat rhy Too Bods Ovatay. Oévres yap éwl rijs xadxfs (Nauck cj. él yadxjs) 

tparévns wéhavov kal Yatord, weptehatvover rods KaTaveunOévTas Bobs, dy 6 yevoduevos 
xéwrerat. xal yévy tGy Taira Spwvrwv Eorw viv (Nauck cj. tore rpla): of pev dard rod 
mwaratavros [Zwrdrpou (delevit Nauck)] Bouréwo xadotpevor wdvres, of 5 awd rob wepedd- 
cavros xevtpiddat’ Tous 5’ dwd rot émwgdtavros Sairpovs dvoudtovew dia Thy éx rhs 
Kpeavoulas yeyvouévyy Satra, mAnpwoavres dé rhv Bipoay, Stay xpos Thy Kplow axOGouw, 
xarerévrwoay (J. Bernays cj. xararovrofict. But see infra p. 584 n. 2) Thy pdxacpav. 


Cc. III. 37 
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quoting verbatzm from Theophrastos’ treatise On Piety? (c. 332 B.C.); 
and Pausanias writes (¢ 170 A.D.) as one who has visited the 
Akropolis and taken a personal interest in its cults. The following 
account is in the main that of Porphyrios?, words enclosed in 
square brackets being additions from Pausanias :—~ 

[Barley and wheat*,] made up into semi-solid porridge and solid 
cakes‘, were placed on the bronze table [or altar of Zeus Polieus*]. 


31 obras obte TO wadaov Sorov jv Kreiver TH oUvepya TOIs Bios Huey tga, voy Te TooTO 
pudaxréoy éort rpdrrewv. 

2 Paus. 1. 24. 4. (after the sentence cited supra p. 570 n. 4) Tod Acds Toh Todcdws 
xp0as karabévres él Tov Buoy pencypevas wupots ovdeulay Exvvoe pudakhy: 6 Bods dé, by 
és rhv Ovolay éromdoavres pvdAdcoovew, Grrerat Toy omeppdtov pordy éxl Tov Bwpor. 
xadoior 6€ Twa rev lepéwy Boupdvor, < és xrelvas Tov Body (ims. A. Michaelis duce F. 
Sylburg) > cat ratry tov wédexuv plyas—otrw ydp éoriv ol vépos—olyerar pevywr: oi dé 
dre rv dvdpa bs Edpace 7d Epyov ovk eldéres, és Sixnv badyouot Tov wédexuv. Tatra pev 
Tpdrov Tov cipnudvoy Spdcw. Jnfra p. 583 n. 2. 

Paus. 1. 28. 10 7d d& év mpuravely xadovpevor, évOa Te otdhpy Kal waow dpolws Tots 
dydxos duxdtovow, éxt ryide AptacGar voultw. "AOnvalwy Bacthedovros Hpexbéws, rére 
ap@rov Boby Exrewer 6 Boupévos ért rol Bwpod rob Tlokvéws Acés- Kat 6 pev drrokurav TabTy 
Tov méhexey aawrpOev ex ris xwpas pedyor, 6 5é wédexus wapaurixa dpely (H. Hitzig 
cj. dpeln és Oddaccay) xpiOels kal és réde dvd way Eros plverar. Infra p. 583 D. 5. 

1 That Porphyrios is transcribing from Theophrastos wepl evoeBelas, was detected by 
J. Bernays Theophrastos’ Schrift uber Frommigheit Berlin 1866 p. 122 ff. 

“2-H. von Prott in the Riein. Mus. 1897 lii. 187 ff. contends that Porph. de abst. 2. 30 
is citing from Theophrastos, not the ritual ofthe Athenian Dipolieia, but that of some 
Ionian, probably Delian, cult (#/ra (8) Sopatros). And this ‘ionische Hypothese’ has 
met with some measure of approval. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 14 accepts it outright. So did 
P. Stengel in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 399 ff-, but later withdrew his support (¢d. 
Opferbriiuche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 204f.) and ended by definite denial 
of von Prott’s contention (¢¢@. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 330). C. Robert 
also in the Gétt. gel, Anz. 1899 clxi. 526 rejected the idea, and so does L. Deubner Astésche 
este Berlin 1932 p. 167. F. Schwenn Gebet und Offer Heidelberg 1927 p. too regards 
the rite as Attic, and at most will say: ‘Es ist mdglich, dass ein solches Fest auch an 
anderen jonischen Orten stattfand.’ 

To me it would seem that to accept von Prott’s hypothesis is practically to charge 
Porphyrios, a very learned and honest man, with incredible ignorance or deliberate 
misrepresentation of the facts. For he had himself lived and studied at Athens under 
Apollonios and Longinus, so that he certainly ought to have known the ritual of one of 
the chief Athenian festivals, and he asserts in perfectly explicit terms dad 6” éxelvou péype 
Tob viv dei Tots AcorwoNlos “APjyncw év axpowdde ot elpnudvor Tov avroy tpdroy wocotprac 

_ Thy Tod Bods Ovelay. I cannot, therefore, adopt von Prott’s assumption that Porphyrios is 
contaminating Attic with non-Attic elements. 

3 Paus. I. 24. 4 xpiOas...ueutynévas wupots, described in the sequel as rv orepudrwr. 
Cp. Porph. de adst. 2. 10 rv xapr&v, subsequently called roi tepod weddvov. 

* Porph. de abst. 2. 30 wédavov kat yard, cp. 2b. 2. 29 weddvou te Kol TOY Ovhy- 
pdrwv, The word wédavos (on which see P. Stengel in Hermes 1894. xxix. 281—289 
(‘TTEAANO2”’), 1896 xxxi. 477f (‘Nachtrag za TTEAANOZ’), zd. in the Bert. 
philol. Woch. Juni 21, 1902 p. 780 ff., Aug. 24, 1907 p. 1063f., id. Opferbrauche der 
Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 pp. 66—72 (‘TTEAANO2’), Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? 
p- 88 ff.) is used of the same offerings by Porph. de aésé. 2. 10, schol. Aristoph. pax 419, 
schol. Aristoph. 2x6. .985 =Souid. s.v. Bov@éria, bis, Favorin. dex. p. 385, 20 ff., Hesych. 
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5.v. Aumohiea, et. mag. p. 273, 4. A more substantial cake is implied by Hesych. s.v. 
Bovgovia-...réwavov,..olov makotyriov €& Aprov. Iléravoy is the word also in schol. 
Aristoph. #5. 985 (d\\ws) =Souid. s.vv. Boupévia, Oatdwy, Favorin, dex. p. 385, 23 ff. 
See further O. Band De Ditpoliorum sacro Atheniensium Halae Saxonum 1873 Pp. 19 
n. 14. 

5 Porph. de abst, 2. 30 éml ris xadxijs rpamégys (cp. 26. 2. 29 éwl ris rparégns), but 
Paus, 1. 24. 4 éxl rdy Bwydv. (1) P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 492 n. 1 denies that 
there is any incongruity, since the altar would have been covered with a bronze plate: 
this was commonly done by way of preparation for burnt-offerings, and always in the 
case of valuable altars—see Lolling in ’A@yv@ 1891 p. 595. The same view is taken by 
Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 519. But H. von Prott in the Rhezn. Mus. 1897 lii. 
193 n. I justly objects that such an altar would not be called rpdwega. Stengel Offer- 
brduche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 208 n. 1 is content to conclude: ‘Die 
xad\ch rpdreta wird sich freilich von einem Swuds wenig unterschieden haben ; rpdwefar 
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Fig. 404. 


sind grosse altarformige massive Basen (Briickner, Ornament und Form der att. Grab- 
stelen 1 f.). Die Form beider geht ineinander tiber (Pfuhl, Athen. Mitt. xxviii 336).’ 
(2) H. von Prott himself /sc. cit. regards the discrepancy as evidence that Pausanias is 
describing an Attic, Porphyrios, or rather his source Theophrastos, a non-Attic cult. 
But see supra p. 578 n. 2. (3) H. Mischkowski Dye hetligen Tische im Gotterhkultus der 
Griechen und Rimer Konigsberg i. Pr. 1917 pp. 1—3 (‘Das Verhaltnis von Tisch und 
Altar’) holds that table and altar served the same purposes and ends by asserting: ‘ Wie 
in der Darstellung so werden auch in der Sprache die beiden Kultgegenstande miteinander 
vermengt. Swuds—ara bezeichnete mehr den allgemeinen Zweck, rpdre¢a—mensa die 
besondere Form.’ But his premises are far from secure. He thinks that the Naples vase 
noted below (fig. 404) represents two tables, on one of which a fire is burning; that the 
use of a table for animal burnt-offerings is proved by Diog. Laert. 4. 56=Cougny Anth. 
Pal. Append, 5. 37. 7 ff. 6 moda XAevdoas Bporovs, Brot Geots Ebvoy, | ov potvoy éoxdpys 
trep Bupdv re xal rparétys | xvion, iwer, OuAjuaow Oey ESaie pivas; that the silver 
Bwubs of Paus. 2.17.6 and the bronze Bwyds of Loukian. de dea Syr. 39 were really 
metal rpdaefat; etc. etc.—a string of highly disputable contentions. (4) I have elsewhere 
urged that an altar for the presentation of vegetable offerings was normally shaped like a 
table and called rpdzrefa, whereas an altar for the burnt-sacrifice of animals was a solid 
structure called Bwyds (Class. Rev. 1895 ix. 370 ff.). If so, it is natural to suppose that 


37—2 
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the barley and wheat were set out éwl rijs xahnis tpawéfys (Porph. de abst. 2. 30), while 
the ox was slain emt roO Bwyod (Paus. 1. 28. 10). Zeus Iodceds, in short, like Zeus 
Avxacos (Paus. 8. 30. 2), had both kinds of altar, doubtless close together—perhaps even 
in actual contiguity (cp. the rpdaefa+ Bwyués of Dionysos ona volute-amphora from Ruvo, 
now at Naples (Heydemann Vasexsammel. Neapel p. 282 ff. no. 2411, O. Jahn in the Ann. 
@, Inst. 1860 xxxii. 5 ff., Mon. d. Inst. vi pls. 37 and 38=Reinach Fé. Vases i. 154, 
1 and 2, E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 349 fig. 417. My fig. 404 is 
an extract from Jahn’s pl. 37, illustrating the juxtaposition of the cult-statue with both 
types of altar)). On this showing the statement that the cereals were placed émi rév 
Bwpév (Paus. 1. 24. 4) is inexact. 

I take this opportunity of publishing (fig. 405) a votive table in terra cotta, found in 
the Kabeirion near Thebes and now in my collection. Oblong top, 4§ x 2% inches; legs 





Fig. 405. 


(one restored), 14 inches high. The clay is covered with a white slip, which shows many 
traces of paint: the table itself was yellow, the offerings on it were red. In the centre is 
a phidle omphalotds, In each corer is 2 cake (or cup?—paords, pacrloy supra ii. 346 
n. 0) shaped like a female breast with central nipple. Smaller circular cakes, some of 
which may be meant for fruit, are scattered about. And there are two slices of meat 
(eels?). For Egyptian, Assyrian, Syro-Phoenician, Persian, and Hittite parallels see 
K. Galling Der Altar in den Kulturen des alten Orients Berlin 1924 p. gf. (‘ Altartische’) 
pl. 2 figs. 14—17, p. 49f. (‘Der léwenfitssige Altartisch’) pl. 10 fig. 24, p- 50f. (‘Die 
privaten Altartische’) pl. 10 fig. 25, a—p, pp. 64 f. (‘Der Tischaltar’), 77 (*Tischaltare : 
1~26’), p. 83 ff. (‘Der Tischaltar’) pl. 15 figs. 9—15, 1619, p- 92 ff. (‘Der chettische 
Tischaltar’) pl. 15 figs. 8, 11, pl. 16 fig. 12. Recently W. Deonna in a clearly conceived 
and admirably illustrated article (‘Mobilier Délien’ in the Budi. Corr. Hett. 1934 lviii. 
I—go with 61 figs.) has traced the whole evolution of ‘la table d’offrandes’ from earliest 
pagan beginnings up to latest Christian usage. His series includes food set out on the bare 
soil or mound or rock; the platter; the platter with low feet; the platter with legs; the 
table; the table with rings or hollows; the table with vases and viands in relief; etc. 
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Oxen assigned for the purpose! were then driven round?, and the ox 


One piece of evidence must be examined with special care. In the eastern frieze of 
the temple of Athena Nike (Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 127 Archit. pl. 9, A, B 
=Reinach Rép. Reliefs i. 15 nos. 1, 2) the central group of assembled deities (fig. 406) 
comprises, from left to right, Poseidon seated and Athena standing, balanced by Zeus 
enthroned and, in front of his footstool, certain traces on the background of the relief. 
B. Sauer ‘Das Gottergericht iiber Asia und Hellas’ in Aus der Anomia Berlin 1890 
p- 96 ff., relying on a sketch by Gilliéroh, took these traces to represent a ‘Zahltisch’ 
like that on the Dareios-vase (sufra ii. 853 pl. xxxviii). Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. 
Sculpt. p. 449 saw in them, not a table for votes, but a table for wreaths to indicate the 
victory bestowed by Zeus ’EXevdépios. ‘It was,’ he says, ‘a sacred table, like that brazen 
trapeza which stood in front of Zeus Polieus on the Akropolis, and upon which the 





Fig. 406. 


sacrificial ox was offered at the Bouphonia.’ Now if the said traces were really those of 
a table, they might indeed have been identified as the table of Zeus HoNevs. But the two 
legs, when photographed from a cast, appear rather to be human and, if so, are better 
explained by C. Blumel Der Fries des Tempels der Athena Nike Berlin 1923 p. 12 f. 
pl. i—iii (part of which=my fig. 406) as those of a winged Nike standing before the 
seated Zeus (again cp. the Dareios-vase). L. Ross—E. Schaubert—C. Hansen Deze 
Akropolis von Athen nach den neuesten Ausgrabungen 1. Tempel der Nike Apteros Berlin 
(1839) p. 12 pl. 11, c had long since suggested Ganymedes, and R. Forster in the Budd. 
da. Inst. 1870 p. 39f. and in the Arch. Zezt. 1874 xxxii. 102, with much less likelihood, a 
goat-legged Pan. ‘ 

1 Porph. de aédst. 2. 30 Tovs KaraveunOévras Bods. P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 1036 translates (after J. Bernays) ‘sattgeweidete Stiere,’ full-fed oxen. 
But Mommsen este d. Stadt Athen p. 516 n. 2 with more reason prefers ‘die zuge- 
wiesenen Rinder.’ 

2 This part of the ceremony—a moment of tense anticipation—is, if Iam not mistaken, 
represented on two Attic vases of late black-figured style, very probably the work of the 
same artist: (1) An amphora at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 367 f. no. 1882, 
Gerhard Azserl. Vasend. iv. 8 pl. 242, 3 (=my fig. 407) and 4, Reinach Rép. Vases 
ii. 122, 7 and 8) shows a rectangular altar, surrounded by four oxen, with an olive(?)-tree 
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that [drew near the altar and4] tasted of the meal was slain. Minute 
regulations were observed in connexion with its slaughter. Chosen 
virgins called Hydrophéroi or ‘ Water-carriers’ brought water, with 
which certain men whetted an axe and a knife. This done, another 
man handed the axe. Another [, named the Bouphénos, used the 
axe and®*] struck the ox. Yet another slit the animal’s throat, 
presumably with the knife. After that, it was flayed. Its flesh was 
distributed to all and tasted by all. Next they sewed up the skin, 
stuffed it with hay, raised up the would-be ox, and yoked it to 
a plough as though it were alive again and at work. [Meantime the 
Bouphénos, having struck the first blow, dropped his axe beside the 
altar, left it there and fled the country. The axe was at once tried 
(presumably in the Prytaneion*) and definitely acquitted®.] At the 


in the background. One of the: oxen, seen against the black altar, is necessarily painted 
white. Two others, emerging to right and left, face outwards. A fourth, on the far side 
of the altar, is by the law of early perspective raised above it, though not completely so. 
(2) An otnochée at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 366 f. no. 1335, G. Micali 
Storta degli anticht popoli italiani Firenze 1832 iii. 173 no. 3, 2d. Monumenti per servire 
alla storia degli antichi popoli ttaliani® Firenze 1833 Atlas pl. 98, 3 (=my fig. 408)) has 
an almost identical group, except that the white ox seen against the altar is on a slightly 
smaller scale, while those to right and left of it are differently disposed. The same trick 
of perspective makes the feet of the furthest ox disappear behind the altar. We must not, 
of course, assume with Jahn that the first ox was merely painted on an oblong pedestal or 
that the last ox was actually standing upon it. 

1 Paus. 1. 24. 4 6 Bobs dé, dv és rHy Ouciay éroiudoavres Purdecovely, Awrerar Tov 
oreppdrwv porav éri rév Bwydv. I should endorse the opinion of L. Deubner Astsche 
Feste Berlin 1932 p. 159 n. 4: ‘Dabei wird weniger daran zu denken sein, dass man 
ihn hungern liess (Prott, Rh. Mus. 52, 1897, 194), als an die tibliche Sduberung und 
Schmiickung des Opfertieres. Der griechische Ausdruck érocudfew setzt eher eine positive 
Handlung voraus.’ It is, however, possible that in Pausanias’ day the finest ox was at 
the critical moment induced to come forward, apparently of its own accord. 

2 The neatest mend of this defective passage (supra p. 577 n. 2) is certainly 
A. Michaelis’ insertion of <&s xrelvas rév Body>after the word Bovddvov. This was an 
improvement on F. Sylburg’s<otros éml rof Bwyod rdv Boy xrelvas>. Michaelis also 
suggested éri rév Bwydy. <robrov dé xrelvas 6 Bovpbvos> (xarofor dé twa rév iepéwy 
Bov@bvov) kal radbry x.7.X. All attempts to fill the /acw#a must, of course, rely on Paus. 
1, 28. 10 (supra p. 577 n. 2). ; 

3 Porph, de abst. 2. 306 8° émdrate rav Boiv, dddos 8 Ecpakev. So in Od. 3. 447 ff. 
Thrasymedes struck (#Aacev) the ox for sacrifice with an axe, and Peisistratos then cut 
its throat (c@déev) and let the blood run out, so that it died; after which it was cut 
up, ete. ; 

4 Aristot. "AQ. wok. 57. 4, Dem. ¢. Aristocr. 76, Aischin. ¢. Ctes. 244, Poll. 8. 120, 
Harpokr. s.v. éwi Hpuravely, Bekker amecd. i. 311, 15 f., Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 495, 
3f., Souid. s.v. éwi [puravely, Zonar. lex. s.v. érl IIpuraveiy, ef. mag. p. 362, 54 ff, 
Favorin. /ex. p. 718, 43 ff. See further an interesting note by Sir J. G. Frazer in his 
Pausanias ii. 370—372 and a couple of articles by W. W. Hyde ‘The Prosecution of 
Lifeless Things and Animals in Greek Law’ in the 4m. Journ. Phil. 1917 xxxviii. 
1§2—175, 285—303- 

> Paus. 1. 24. 4 (context supra p. 577 n. 2) of be Gre Tov dvdpa ds Epace rd epyov ob 
elddres, és Slxny imd-youor rév wédekuy, I. 28. 10 (context supra p. 577 N. 2} 6 dé wéAexus 
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trial all that had shared in the bad business were charged with 
bloodshed and forced to plead in defence of their action. So the 
Water-carriers blamed the men that whetted the axe and knife. 
The men that whetted the axe and knife blamed the man that 
handed the axe. The man that handed the axe blamed, not indeed 
the man that first struck the ox! (for he had left his axe and fled), 
but the man that completed the slaughter with his knife. The man 
that completed the slaughter with his knife blamed the knife. 
Finally the knife, since it could not say a word in its own defence, 
was condemned as guilty of the bloodshed and cast into the sea? 
It thus appears that the real culprits, the man that first struck the 


wapaurlxa abelOn xpibeis xal és réd€ dvd wav Eros xplverat. Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen 
p- 514 n. 2 justly remarks that dgel@y must here mean ‘was acquitted’ because a few 
lines before, in the clause rpiv 4 Onoeds ddeify, Pausanias had used the same word in 
that sense. B. Tamaro also in the Axnuario della r. scuola di Atene e delle missione 
italiane in oriente 1921—1922 iv.—v. § (cp. #@. ‘La Bouphonia’ in the Cronaca delle 
Belle Arti 1920 p. tof.) accepts that meaning. Even H. von Prott, who holds that the 
axe was really cast out of the country, does not deny that Pausanias meant ‘the axe was 
acquitted’ and is reduced to supposing that he must have misunderstood his authority 
(Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 194 n. 1). L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 159 f., while 
admitting that von Prott’s solution is possible, inclines to adopt an emendation proposed 
by E. Pottier in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 270 n. 24 and printed in the text as a 
certainty by H. Hitzig dpelOy <és @dd\accay> (cp. Paus. 1. 3. 1 dguels Oqoets és Oddaccay 
Zxlpwva). But this expedient confuses the axe with the knife and misses the whole point 
of the situation. 

1 In Porph. de adst. 2. 30 (context supra p. 577 0. 1) dy 8% al wer ddpopdbpor rods 
dxovfcavras abrav yridpro waGddov, ol 5é dxovioavres Tov emidévra Tov TéXexuy, odTos dé 
tov émispdtavra, xal 6 rotro Spdcas ri pdyapav, xab? 7s obons apdvouv Tov pévov 
xaréyvwoay the text is sound. A. Nauck wanted to read ofros 6¢ <rév wardiavra, 6 5¢ 
wardtas> rv opdiavra and J. Bernays printed otros dé <7rdy rardtavra, 6 dé> rdv 
érispdéavta. But obviously 6 rardéas could not blaine anybody, for he had made good 
his escape. In fact Pausanias says: ol 5¢ Gre rév dvdpa és gdpace rd epyov ovx eidbres és 
Slxnv brdyovcr Tov wédexuv (1. 24. 4). P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 494 takes this to 
mean that the bystanders did not know where the doer of the deed was to be found. But, 
strictly speaking, we can only render the phrase, as H. von Prott in the Rhezz. Mus. 1897 
lii. 198 insists, ‘not knowing the man that had done the deed.’ Probably Mommsen este 
ad. Stadt Athen p. 514 is right in saying: ‘ Die iihrigen Versammelten thun so, als wenn 
sie den, der das Rind erschlagen, nicht kennten, und fiihren das am Orte gebliebene Beil 
vor Gericht.’ Yet Stengel Opferbriuche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 205 is 
dissatisfied: ‘Der Erklarung Mommsens...steht das are entgegen: man wird zu verstehn 
haben, sie wissen weder den Namen noch sonst etwas Niheres von dem Mann, der 
plotzlich erscheint, den Stier tétet und sofort wieder verschwunden ist.’ 

2 Porph. de abst. 2. 30 (context supra p. 577 n. 1) wAnpwoartes bt THY Bipoay, Srav 
mpods Thy kplow axX0Gow, Kareréivrwoav Thy wdxapay. J. Bernays cj. xararovroder; but 
H. von Prott éoc. ci#. p. 195 ingeniously suggested that the aorist xareréyTwoay; like the 
preceding aorist xaréyvywoav, was taken over from the text of Theophrastos. L. Deubner 
Altische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 169 agrees. 


Cp. Ail. var. hist. 8. 3 Karaywioxovar 5¢ Tis waxalpas, kal Aéyovor rabryny dmroKreivac 
aubrév. 
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ox and the axe with which he did it, both escaped, the blame being 
transferred from them to the knife. Why the Athenians took such 
elaborate precautions to ensure the safety of the assailant and his 
tool, is a question that must be considered in due courset. 

Those that took part in the ritual of the Dipolieia belonged to 
three sets of persons known from their respective duties as the 
Boutjpoit or ‘Ox-strikers, the Kentriddai or ‘Goad-men,’ and the 
Daitrot or ‘Carvers.’ Theophrastos seems to have described them 
as géne, ‘clans*’ But Photios speaks of the Kentriddai as ‘a patrid 
of Kerykes®’; and this may well be taken to mean ‘a family of the 
clan Kerykes‘’ Further, as J. Toepffer pointed out, the Kerykes 
are said on good authority to have performed the solemn functions 
of Mégeirot (another name for Daztrof®) and Boutypot. Hence in 
all probability A. Mommsen is right, when he contends that the 
Boutypot, Kentriddai, and Daitrot, who discharged the priestly 
duties connected with the cult of Zeus Polze#is, were three families 
all belonging to the great clan of Kerykes’. 

The Boutypos, then, was a priest, whose business it was to strike 


1 Infra p. 604 f. 

2 Theophr. af, Porph. de adst. 2. 30 (context supra p. 577 n. 1) kal yévn TOY TadTa 
Spdvrwv Eorw viv- ol wey dxd Tod wardtavros [ZLwrdrpov] Bovriro: xadovpevot rdvres, ol 
& dard rod wepeddoavros Kevrpidéac* rods 8 ard rod émispdtavros Aacrpovs dvoudtovar 
ba ray Ex Tis Kpeavoulas yeryvouevny daira. 

3 Phot. dex. Kerrpeddac’ rarpid xnptxwr (leg. Knptxwr). 

* The Delphian Labyadai, who seem to have been a phratry rather than a clan 
(L. Ziehen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 308)—at any rate they swore by Poseidon 
pdrpios as well as by Apollon and Zeus Ilarpgos (supra ii. 233 n. 7)—, comprised 
several warpial or ‘families’ (J. Baunack in Collita—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Znschr. ii. 718 ff. 
no. 2561, A 26 n., Dittenberger Syi. znscr. Gr.2 no. 438, @ 26 n. 19 on marplac (sic), 
H. van Herwerden Lexicon Graecum suppletorium et dealecticum® Lugduni Batavorum 
1gro p. t130). H. von Prott in the Rhezm. Mus. 1897 lii. 195, 197 was mistaken in 
regarding warped as necessarily an Ionic word for ‘yévos (on the strength of Hat. 2. 143, 
3-75). H. S. Jones’ new ed. of Liddell and Scott p. 1348 distinguishes the two uses 
of the term as ‘c/an’ and ‘family,’ but unfortunately assigns the Labyadai inscription to 
the former, not the latter, heading. 

5 J. Toepffer Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 151 f. cited Athen. 660 a drt 6é ceuvor 
Ww h payerperh padety 2orw éx trav AOqvno. Kypixwv. olde yap Maryelpwr xat Bourirwy 
éreixov rdkv, ds pnot KAelinnos év Ipwroyovlas mpiwry (frag. 17 (Frag. hist. Gr.i. 362 f. 
Miiller)), cp. 25. 425 E KAeldnuwos 6€ rods Ma-yelpous Kiprxds pyot xareioOa (frag. 3 
(Frag. hist. Gr. i. 359 Miiller)). On Kleidemos of Athens (Tertull. de az, 52), the oldest 
Atthidographer (Paus. ro. 15. 5, cp. Plout. de glor. Athen. 1), see F. Jacoby in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 591 fi. 

8 Hesych. s.vv. Aacrpdv- ...ol 6¢ Mdyecpov, Aatrpbs: Méd-yetpos Scarpay ra xpéa, #6 ev 
tpardety xéwrov 7a pépyn. Aals yap 7 ebwxla. 

7 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 521 f. .J. Toepffer of. czt. p. 149 ff. had supposed 
that the three yévy of Porph. de aést. 2. 30 were merely three ‘classes’ of officials taking 
part in the Bouphonia. But H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 195 f. points out 
that this view is incompatible with the use of dé in Porphyrios’ sentence (sugra n. 2). 
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the first blow’. It follows that he must be identified with the 
Bouphénos*; for he, as Pausanias informed us°, 


was a priest who struck the ox with his axe. ‘ 
It seems likely that Boutjpos was a euphem- XP 
istic equivalent of Bouphénos. The one meant JH MO] 6 
‘Ox-striker’; the other, ‘Ox-slaughterer.’ MIHE] kT 
However that may be, we have inscriptional .. “Jo3 
evidence of Boutypot both early and late. A YP 
narrow stéle of white marble, found by ie 

R. Chandler built into a wall at Athens and -+ 101 
now preserved in the British Museum (fig. i tkA 
409)4, mentions a Boutypos in connexion with a]lOTI 
the Dipolieia®, To judge from its lettering, ,, ojtyr 
this important fragment must be dated as far : 
back as the seventh century B.c® Fully eight YeH tO 
hundred years later, in the decade 190—200 L} ss 
A.D., one Lakrateides son of Eutychides the lOl]Vor 
Azenian is thrice recorded as Boutypos priest $I] TPIS+ 


and Kosmetés or ‘Marshal’ of the Athenian ,_ 
MEE ; : 5 234] 1 M10 
éphebot”. The tenacity with which Athens : 
clung to its old-world rite—a rite already MENT] ESM 
antiquated in the time of Aristophanes*—is Hige 409: 
indeed remarkable. Doubtless the Boutjpos was an impressive 


1 Hesych, Bourdzos- 6 Body xaraBdd\wv, L. Bachmann anecdota Graeca Lipsiae 1828 
i. 181, 18 Bourdros: Boodirys. 6 rods Bias Bdddww wedéxer, Souid. Bovrvros* Bovdirys, 
6 robs Bbas Béddwy wédvKL. Infra p. 587 n. 1. 

2 J. Toepffer, indeed, of. cz#. p. 159 attempted to distinguish the Bouréwos from the 
Bovddvos, regarding the former as a subordinate helper of the latter. But Mommsen 
op. cit. p. 520f, satisfactorily established the equation Bouriros=Bovpdvos, which is 
accepted alike by H. von Prott in the Rhe. Mus. 1897 lii. 197 n. 2, C. Robert in the 
Gott. gel, Anz. 1899 clxi. 526, and L. Deubner. Adtische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162. 

3 Supra p. 577 N. 2. 

4 E.L. Hicks The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
Oxford 1874 i. 136 no. 74 with facsimile (=my fig. 409). Hicks notes that the contents 
appear to be a list of official requisites or perquisites. 

5 Corp. inscr. Gr. ino. 9, 8 ff., Corp. inser. Adz. i no. 531, 8 ff.=28. iv. 1 no. 531, 8 ff, 
Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 839, 8 ff. xalt roe [8] \Lolrdafoe : xfod]|[A]o zs: AlerroALéou]|[oe] rpis 
xlotvexes] | [wévrJe : u[—]. 

6 It is a Bovorpopnddv inscription, with @, L, and + beside X, 

7 Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 52, 1 f., iii. 1 no. 1163, 2 f., iii, 1 nO. 1164, 2 f= Juser, 
Gr. ed. min. ii—iii, 2 no. 2291 a, 1 f. [xooum]|revovros lepéws [Bov]rirov Aaxpareliov 
Ed[ruytiou "Afnvidws], 26. no. 2128, 2 f. 6 xoounThs ray épfBwv iepeds Bourdwos | Aaxpar- 
eldns Evruxidou Afqveets, 1b. no. 2129, 2f. koounrevovros lepéws [BouTvmo[v Aa ]xparetdov | 
rod Evf{ruxt]oo[v] Ag in ]>[cé]ws. 

8 Aristoph. #ud. 984 f. 
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figure. Armed with his axe! and rising on his toes to deliver 
a crushing blow’, he furnished the Alexandrine poet with more 
than one effective simile*, Nevertheless the cause of his longevity 
is to be sought, not in his stirring of the artistic imagination, but in 
his appeal to deep-seated religious instincts, than which nothing on 
earth is more permanent. 





Fig. 410. Fig. 411. 


1 Souid. s.v. Bourémos (supra p. 586 n. 1), ef. mag. p. 210, 18 ff. Bodrumos: lepets rus 
ds Tous Bods év rats Ovalas TG wedéxer TOnTw EOvE* Botruros ola wéda raviwy, ‘Amoddv.os 
(z2fra n. 2). 

2 Ap. Rhod. 2. go ff. &v@a & rer’ "Auvxos pév ex’ axpordrouw depGels, | Bourvzros 
ola, wédecou Tavicoaro, Kad dé Bapeiay | xetp ert of mwedéuttey with schol. ad loc. gt 
Bourtmos 6é éorw 6 rods Ovouévous Bots TH wehéxet TUMTMY KaTa TOG adyévos. otros 5é éx’ 
dxpots Tots dvuéw icrarat péddwv xpotew (cod. Paris. Bourimos dé Néyerat 6 Tods Pvouévous 
Bods dvaipOv. alperar dé Kdxeivos uéAXNwv whitey Tov Bodv). Hence F. Sylburg restored 
ridecat ravicaro in et. mag. p. 210, 19. 

Archaising hieratic reliefs frequently represent deities, heroes, priestesses, etc. on 
tip-toe (e.g. sepra ii pl. xii the Chigi base). This peculiarity is expiained by Overbeck 
Gr. Plastik* i. 261f. as ‘eine sehr mangelhafte und durchaus manierirte Nachbildung des 
eigenthiimlich gebundenen Rhythmus der Bewegungen echt alterthiimlicher Kunstwerke.’ 
Mr C. D. Bicknell tells me (20 December 1934) that he too views the tip-toe attitude as 
a stilted and stagey attempt to reproduce the old-time stiffness, which struck +a later, 
looser age as mere affectation. E. Schmidt Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und 
Rom Miinchen 1922 pp. 23, 29 speaks of ‘Zehengang’ as a processional gait characteristic 
of a late period, and 74. p. 35 suspects that a step devised for dancing (cp. sugrai. 150 
figs. 116, 117) became fashionable for quieter persons also (cp. sepra i. 767, 769 figs. 556— 
563). Probably a variety of causes contributed to produce the mannerism, in the vogue 
of which the popular figure of the Bouréos may have played its part. 

3 Ap. Rhod. 2. go ff. (supra n. 2), 4. 468 f. Tov 8 dye, Bouriros wore péyav Kepeadkéa 
Taipov, | wAAEev daemevoas with schol. ad loc. 468 rov 5¢"Ayuprov 6 Idowv erdykev, ws Tus 
Bois xaraBdddwy. Cp. Or. met. 12. 248 ff. 
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Even when paganism succumbed to Christianity room was still 
found for the Bouzjpos. On the ancient calendar-frieze of the 
Panagia Gorgoepékoos', the metropolitan church at Athens, he 
stands facing us to this very day (figs. 410, 411). The Bouphonia 
is here represented by a priest wearing a short chitén, endromddes, 
and a wreath, who is about to strike with his double axe a diminutive 


1 In the eighth century of our era the Christianised Parthenon had in the conch 
of its apse a famous mosaic of the Virgin, which had taken the place of Pheidias’ chrys- 
elephantine Athena and was known by the titles of that goddess—Lopyd and ’Harjxoos. 
The Virgin was in fact Athena herself to all intents and purposes: indeed, on late leaden 
seals she is often described as MP OY H AQHNAIA FOPFOETTHKOOC or MP 
OY H AOHNIGTICCA (K. Michel and A. Struck ‘Die mittelbyzantinischen 
Kirchen Athens’ in the 47h. Mrtth. 1906 xxxi. 318 after Neroutsos ‘’A@ vat Xpioreavtcat’ 
in the Aedrlov rijs taropexfs kal €Ovodoyexts éracplas 18869 iii. 24, 39, 41). The church of 
the Panagia Gorgoepékoos (St Eleutherios), probably erected by Eirene, empress of 
Constantinople, ¢. 800 A.D. on the site of a ruined temple of Sarapis (Paus. 1. 18. 4) and 
Isis, or of a temple of Eileithyia (2d. 1. 18. 5) transformed into a church of St Eleutherios 
(Michel—Struck Joc. ect. p. 320), thus directly perpetuates the name and fame of Athena. 
Atheniétissa appears ¢. 1175 A.D. on a lead seal of Michael (Akominatos?), Metropolitan 
of Athens, in the Photiades collection (S. Lambros Al ’A@jvac wept 7d Té\n 708 ¢8' aidvos 
Athens 1878 p. 36 pl. 1, 2, G. Schlumberger Sigi/ographie de Pempire byzantine Paris 
1884 p. 173 f. fig. (=my fig. 412)). 
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Fig. 412. 


See further A. Mommsen A¢henae Christianae Lipsiae 1868 p. 115 with nn, ad loc., 
p. 118 n.*, F. Gregorovius Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter Stuttgart 1889 i. 50 f., 
68, 164 with n. 2. Supra p. 189 n. 1 

2 The frieze has been well published and discussed several times during the last forty 
years: see G. Thiele Antize Himmelsbilder Berlin 1898 pp. 57—-64 (‘Der Tierkreis im 
attischen Bilderkalender’) with figs. 8 and 9 (from photographs of the cast at Vienna), 
J. N. Svoronos ‘Der athenische Volkskalender’ in the Journ. Intern, @’ Arch. Num. 1899 
ii. 21—78 pls. 2—6 (from drawings by Gilliéron, whose pl. 5 nos. 35—37=my fig. 410), 
and L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 pp. 248—254 (‘Der Kalenderfries von Hag. 
Eleutherios’) with pls. 34—40 (from fresh photographs of the original: pl. 39 nos. 27—~ 
29=my fig. 411). 

Other publications include those by C. Boetticher in Phzlologes 1865 xxii. 412 ff. 
figs. 30, 31, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgdisse p. 755 ff. nos. 1909, 1910, C. E. Ruelle 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 823 f. fig. 1030, E. Pottier 7. ii, 270f. fig. 2453, 
F. Cumont 2d. v. 1054 f., Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 58f. Mon. Fig. pls. 21, 
i—iii, 22, iv—vi, C. Robert in the Gat. gel. Anz. 1899 clxi. 544 ff., Reinach Rép. Reliefs 
i. 7 nos. 1—3 and 8 nos. 1—3. 
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bull. The costume of the celebrant recalls that of the official who 
slew a humped bull in an analogous rite at Stratonikeiat. And the 
sign of the Crab, above the bull, denotes the hottest time of year”. 

Whether the Boutypos should be identified with the priest of 
Zeus Polieds, is a moot point’. On the one hand, according to 

_Porphyrios the first man that ever slew an ox was Diomos, a priest 
of Zeus Polzeds, sacrificing at the Dipolieia*| On the other hand, 
Boutfpos is beyond question a synonym of Bouphénos*, and Pausanias 
describes the Bouphénos as ‘one of the priests®’ Is this description 
suitable to so exalted a personage as the priest of Zeus Polzezs, 
who in the second century B.c. sat in the forefront of the Athenian 
theatre next to the priest of Dionysos himself?? On the whole 
I conclude that, whatever may have been the case in the Hellenistic 
age, originally and in good Hellenic days the Boutypos or Bouphénos 
was one and the same with the priest of Zeus Polteis. 

Still more puzzling is a gloss of Hesychios, which states that the 
performer of the Bouphénia was known as Borites, the ‘Ox-herd®, 
If, as it seems reasonable to suppose, this Bodzes is to be identified 
with the Boutypos or Bouphdénos, then—inasmuch as the Boutypoi 
were a family of the clan Kerykes*—he cannot be connected with 
the hero Boutes”, from whom the clan Eteoboutadai traced their 
descent. If, conversely, we start by assuming that this Bowes was 
a member of the Eteoboutadai, we must regard him as a priest, or 
priest’s attendant, distinct from the Boutypos or Bouphdnos; and in 
that case it will not be easy to find a Bouphonic function that he 
can appropriately discharge™. The first horn of the dilemma is, 
I think, the less precarious. A priest armed with a double axe or 


1 Supra p. 568 fig. 385. 

2 Arat. phaen. 149 &vOa peév Hedlovo Oepetraral elot KédevOac with schol. ad oc. and 
Hipparch. iz Arat. e Eudox. phaen. 2.1. 18. 

3 J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 159 identifies the priest of Zeus 
Tlodveds with the Bovdévos, but regards the Bourtzos as an underling. H. von Prott in 
the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 197 n. 2 identifies the Bourézos with the Bovdévos, but dis- 
tinguishes the Bovddvos from the priest of Zeus Ilomevs. L. Deubner Attische Feste 
Berlin 1932 p. 161 f. sides with von Prott: ‘Der Bovrtwos ist nicht mit dem Priester des 
Zeus Polieus identisch, sondern ein Gehilfe von diesem. Er kann aber auch die Be- 
zeichnung Priester fiihren... Dass Bovréwos und Bovpévos miteinander identisch sind, geht 
aus ihrer gleichen Funktion deutlich hervor.’ 

4 Porph. de abst. 2. 10 (supra p. 577 n. 1, infra p. 593 fE.). Deuba op. cit. p. 162 is 
reduced to saying: ‘An Stelle des Bourdros erscheint hier inkorrekter Weise der Zeus- 
priester selbst, Diomos mit Namen, als der Téoter des Ochsen.’ 

5 Supra p. 585 f. § Paus, 1. 24. 4 kadodor d€ ria Tay lepéwy Boupdvor. 

7 Supra p. 574. §® Hesych. s.v. Bovrns (cited supra p. 576 n.1). ° Supra p. 583, 

20 R. Engelmann in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 837 f., K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii. 1080 ff. 

1 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 522 n. 1. 
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boupléx* might perhaps, for shortness’ sake, be called Boztes. But, 
again, Hesychios, or our manuscript of his work, may be blundering?. 


(B) Myths of the Dipolieia: Sopatros. 


To account for the singular ritual of the Dipolieia various tales 
were told. They are attached to three names—those of Sopatros, 
Diomos, and Thaulon. 

According to Theophrastos’, time was when men offered to the 
gods the fruits of the earth and abstained from sacrificing, or even 
eating, animals. But once, during a common sacrifice at Athens, 
a certain Sopatros*—an alien occupying a farm in Attike—had set 
out barley-meal and cakes for the gods on a table-altar, when one 
of his oxen came in from the field and partly ate, partly trampled 
on his oblation. Sopatros in anger caught up an axe, which was 
being whetted near by, and struck the ox a fatal blow. On his 
anger abating he realised what an impious deed he had done, buried 
the ox, and fled as a voluntary exile to Crete’, At home a drought 
ensued, and the land yielded no crops’. Thereupon men consulted 
the Delphic oracle. They were told that the exile in Crete would 
put an end to their evil plight and that, when they had taken 
vengeance on the slayer and raised up the dead in the very 
sacrifice? in which he had been killed, it would be better for them 
to taste of the dead and not refrain® from so doing. Search was 
made therefore, and the guilty party was discovered®. Thinking 


1 A, Mau in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. iii. 1058, 

2 Q. Jahn in the Vuov. Alem. ad. /nst. 1865 ii. 4 n. 3 ‘Una terza denominazione 
presso Esichio, Botrys..., sembra riposare sur un equivoco,’ W. W. Hyde in the 4m. 
Journ. Phil. 1917 xxxviii. 158 n. o ‘The Bourddat can have had nothing to do with the 
Bov@évia or Bovriwo., as Hesychius affirms,’ L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162 
‘Wenn Hesych die gleiche Person Borys nennt, so kann nur eine Verwechslung oder 
Nachlassigkeit vorliegen.’ 

3 Theophr. af. Porph. de abst. 2. 29 (cited supra p. §77 n. 1). 

4 Porph. Joc. cit. Alonov } Zaérarpdv rwa. O. Jahn in the Nuov. Mem. a. Inst. 1865 
li. 10 n. 2 detects here ‘la mano d’ un copista, che si ricordava d’ aver letta innanzi 
altrettanto di Diomo.’ J. Bernays Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frimmigkeit Berlin 1866 
p- 122 pointed out that Afogov 4 was an interpolation on the part of Porphyrios himself, 
meant to harmonize ¢e adst.' 2. 29 with de abst. 2.10. Cp. J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie 
Berlin 1889 p. 154, P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 207 
n. 3, L. Deubner AZtische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 164 f- 

5 Jd.2. p. 164 n. 3 compares Leukippos, son of Xanthios, who having unintentionally 
killed his father retired to Crete (Parthen. arr. am. 5. 5 (icropet ‘Epunowivat Acovtig)), 
‘dem klassischen Lande der Mordsiihne’ (see ¢.g. supra ii. 934 n. 0). 

§ Supra p. 426. 

7 A. Nauck (supra p. 577 n. 1) of course accepts the convincing emendation of 
Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1093, who from the meaningless dvarrnrdvruy év ep t dméPavor 
otddw dy (or dv)t Ever Oar restored dvarryodvrw év Frep dwéBave Ovolg Agov ErerOat. 

8 So P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 499 n. I. 

® H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 189 n. 2 retains the manuscript reading roé 
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that he might be rid of his offence with its attendant curse, if all 
acted in common, Sopatros told those who had come to fetch him 
that an ox must becut up by the city. And, when they could not say 
who should strike the beast, he undertook to do it himself, provided 
they would make him a citizen and so take their share in the 
slaughter. They agreed, and, on returning to Athens, arranged the 
ceremony, which has been performed there ever since. 

This story is undeniably constructed with ancient materials. In 
particular, the treatment of the ox as sacrosanct and the alleged 
necessity for common action in the slaying of it are features that 
look backwards to a very remote past?. Nevertheless the story as 


ZLwrdrpou peta THs modéiews dvevpeOévros. But the Greek is so unusual as to be almost 
certainly corrupt. A. Nauck, after J. J. Reiske, prints roi [Zwrdrpov] jera:riov rhs 
mpdtews dveuvpeOévtos. L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 164 n. § desiderates werd 
Tov épydvou Tis mpdtews. I suspect the word rpdtews and suggest rod Zwrdrpov pera Tob 
mehéxews (or Ths aélrys) dveupebevros. 

1 Aristoxenos of Tarentum frag. 7 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 273 Mliller) ap. Diog. Laert. 
8. 20 8 ye why Apiordtevos rdvra pev TadAAG ovyxwpely adTov (sc. Tov IvOaydpar) eo blew 
éupuxa, Hove & [abrov] dwéxeoOas dporipos Bods xal xpiod, Arat. phaen. 129 ff. AAN Ore 5} 
kdxetvor éréOvacay, oi 5’ éyévovro, | xadkelyn yever, mporépwy ddowrepor avSpes, | of rporot 
kaxéepyov éxadxetoavro paxatpay | eivodiny, mp@roe b¢ Body émdoavr’ dporjpwr, | kal rére 
projoaca Alxn xelvwv yévos dvdp&v | Errad’ brovpavly with schol. ad Joc. (Maass p. 360, 
14 ff.) ((ol)) dpyato. épuddrrovro rovs épydras Bods xabtepevew...dceBes yap eddxer rodro 
elvat 7d ((0@) )ayivar dpornv. mp&ror é "AOnvata éyevoavro Tay TowdTwy Body, érel more 
BovOvotas dyouevns wémava xarépayey (sic), Varr. rer. rust. 2. 5. 3—4 hic (sc. bos) socius 
hominum in rustico opere et Cereris minister, ab hoc antiqui manus ita abstineri 
voluerunt, ut capite sanxerint, siquis occidisset, Verg. georg. 2. 336 ff. ante etiam sceptrum 
Dictaei regis, et ante | impia quam caesis gens est epulata iuvencis, | aureus hanc vitam 
in terris Saturnus agebat, Colum. ae re ‘rust. 6. praef. 7 {expanded from Varro Joc. cit.) 
quod item Athenis Cereris et Triptolemi fertur minister...quod deinde laboriosissimus 
adhuc hominis socius in agricultura: cuius tanta fait apud antiquos veneratio, ut tam 
capitale esset bovem necasse quam civem. 

Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 6. n. 1 (cp. his Pausanzas ii. 304) 
suggests that ‘ Varro’s statement may be merely an inference drawn from the ritual of the 
bouphonia and the legend told to explain it.” So, no doubt, may be the allusion of Aratos, 
to judge from the schol. ad@ /oc. But the tradition concerning the Pythagorean taboo is of 
a different order and certainly implies the sanctity of the ploughing ox and the ram. 
Further evidence of that sanctity may be found in Plin. waz. Azs¢. 8. 180 socium enim 
laboris agrique culturae habemus hoc animal tantae apud priores curae ut sit inter 
exempla damnatus a populo Romano die dicta, qui concubino procaci rure omassum 
edisse se negante occiderat bovem, actusque in exsilium tamquam colono suo interempto, 
if not also in Porph. de adst. 2. 11 wape yody Alyumrlos xal Doivtke Oirrov dv ris dvOpw- 
melwy Kpedv *yevoatro 4 Ondelas Bobs. alriov dé bri xphoipov 7d Egor dy Tobro éomduicey 
map avrois. 5d tadpwv wey Kal éyedcavTo Kal dwhptavro, Tar 5é Onredy Pedbuevor Tijs 
yovijs tvexa, ev pice: 7d Garat evopobérnoay. W. W. Hyde inthe dm. Journ. Phil. 19147 
xxxviii. 163 mn. 2 remarks: ‘The old idea has survived in some parts of Greece into 
modern times; see G. Mariti, Travels through Cyprus, Syria and Palestine (1791—2) 1, 
35." [M. Abbé Mariti Voyages dans Pisie de Chypre, la Syrie a la Palestine, avec 
Phistoire générale du Levant traduits de Vitalien Neuwied 1791 i. 39 ‘Les boeufs sont 
petits & maigres. Les Grecs n’en mangent jamais; ils ont pour maxime, que l’animal qui 
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a whole is unsatisfactory. The circumstances of the original ox- 
slaying do not tally with those of the ritual] that they ought to 
explain. Sopatros slew his ox in a fit of passion, on his own 
responsibility, and apparently without witnesses. The occasion, too, 
is described in the vaguest of terms, no mention being made of 
Zeus Polieds from start to finish. Besides, the burial of the ox in 
the story has no counterpart in the ritual. Again, why did Sopatros, 
who ex hypothest was an alien, flee into voluntary exile, thereby 
behaving as though he had slain a member of his own tribe or 
city? Finally, is it likely that a sacrilegious metic would be trusted 
to arrange the ritual of Zeus Polzeis, the very god whose service he 
had himself profaned? No doubt strangers as such could claim 
divine protection*, and perhaps special virtues were ascribed to 
foreigners fetched from Crete’. Also, the principle that the doer of 
a deed is best able to undo the same will assuredly explain much‘. 
Still, these considerations can hardly be stretched to cover the 
present case; for Athenian law expressly ordained that the alien, 
even if he were made into a citizen by a formal vote of the people, 
should not hold any office as priest, though the embargo was 
removed from his children’, These objections are serious and suffice 
to justify the opinion expressed by J. Toepffer®, P. Stengel’, and 
L. Deubner®, viz. that the tale of Sopatros as told by Theophrastos 
was a moralising version, which aimed at showing that in the good 
laboure la terre, que le serviteur de ‘homme & le compagnon de ses nobles travaux, ne 
doit point servir 4 sa nourriture.’] 

As to Nikol. Damask. frag. 128 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 461 Miiller) ap. Stob. for. 44. 41 
(ed. Gaisford ii. 196 f.} dav dé res wap’ adrois (sc. the Phrygians) -yewpyiady Bodv daroxrelvy 
_ Boxedos TGv wepl yewpylay Kreg, Aavdry Snuodor=Ail. de nat. an. 12. 34 Ppbyes de édv 
wap avrois Tis dporijpa droxrelyy Bodv, } ¢qula Odvaros adr, P. Stengel Opferbrauche der 
Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 211 n. 1 says ‘Aber das ist doch wohl zu verstehn: 
einem andern den Ochsen totet.’ 

1 See H. E. Seebohm Ox the Structure of Greek Tribal Society London 1895 p. 41 ff. 
(‘The Liability for Bloodshed’). 

2 Supra ii. 1101. 

3 One thinks of Thaletas invited to Sparta, of Epimenides invited to Athens, and of 
Phemonoe’s advice to the Delphians (Paus. 10. 6. 7): see K, Hoeck Xveta Gottingen 1829 
iii. 164, 257. 

4H. Hubert in Daremberg—Saglio Dzct. Ant. iii. 1308, K. F. Smith in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 274, W. Heiligendorff in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Marchens Berlin—Leipzig 1930—1933 i. 565, etc. . The 
principle is of world-wide application, but has not, so far as I know, been made the 
theme of a separate article or monograph. 

5 Dem. c. Eubul. 48 (= I. B. Télfy Zwaywyh tov ’Arrixdv véuwv Pestini et Lipsiae 
1868 p. 97 no. 392), [Dem.] adv. Neaer. 92. 

8 J. Toepffer Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 157. 

7 P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 491 ff., ad. Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig— 
Berlin 1910 p. 208f. 

8 L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 169. 
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old days men and gods alike were content with vegetables and 
abstained from animal food. Further, I think we may infer that the 
philosopher, or his unknown authority, anxious to explain a bizarre 
custom of immemorial age, and aware perhaps that axe and bull 
played an important part in ancient Cretan Zeus-cults}, hazarded 
the conjecture that the Bouphonia had been introduced into Athens 
from Crete?. 


(vy) Myths of the Dipolieia: Diomos. 


A second aetiological tale is given by Porphyrios in the following 
form’. The first man to slay an ox was Diomos, a priest of Zeus 
Polieus. The Diipolia was being held, and the fruits of the earth 
had been prepared in accordance with ancient custom, when the 
said ox drew near and tasted the sacred barley-meal. Diomos 
then? took all that were present as partners in his deed, and killed 
the ox. 

This recital is one of four, which profess to explain how the pig, 
the sheep, the goat, and the ox came to be sacrificed®, Klymene 
struck a pig unintentionally and killed it: her husband, wishing to 
avoid the consequences of this unlawful act, consulted the oracle 
at Pytho and obtained the sanction of the god® Episkopos, 
a descendant of the Theopropoi, was minded to offer up the 


1 Supra i. 648 ff., ii. 516 ff, 528 f., 535 ff. 

2-H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 193 ff. urged that the Sopatros-tale 
of Porph. de abst, 2. 29 f. should be connected with some Ionian cult, probably that of the 
etceBiv Bwuds in Delos, which had been actually mentioned 724. 2. 28 Bewpficat 5€ or éx 
Tod mept Afjrov ert viv swfouévov Bwyod, mpds dv odPevds mpocaryouevov map’ atrois obdt 
Ovonévov éx’ abrot fgou ebceBGv xéxdyrar Bwuds. Von Prott (p. 200 n. 2) recalled the fact 
that the Delians had a festival Zwrdrpea (T. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882 vi. 
144=Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr no. 588, 54 grddas III] ds épacay rapadodfvae bad 
Tapiay TrAntorduou kai Nexdpyou <o> Hvepyeciwy, Pirerarpetwv, Lwrarpelwy, Waracxelw, 


éd(Kh) F HHHH). This combination is, however, more ingenious than probable, 
involving as it does the assumption that the worthy Porphyrios was either a fool or 
a knave (sufrva p. 578 n. 2). J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 1000 
thinks rather that the Attic Sopatros gave rise to the Delian, or else that the two were 
accidental homonyms. 

3 Porph. de adst. 2. 10 (cited sufra p. 577 n. 1). ' 

* P. Stengel in Hermes 1893 xxviii. 490 and in his Offerbriuche der Griechen 
Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 206f. assumes a /acuna before this sentence (to explain the 
conjunction cuvépyous yap x.7.A.)- But he is refuted by H. von Prott in the Rheiz. Mus. 
1897 lii. 192 n. 2, cp. L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162 n. 6. 

5 Porph. de abst. 2. of. 

® Kaduyévn was perhaps an appellative of Persephone (so H. Dibbelt Quaestiones Coae 
mythologae Gryphiswaldiae 1891 pp. 36—42 (‘De Clymene et Clymeno’) and W. H. 
Roscher in his Lex. Adprth. ii. 1227. For KAvpevos=Hades see supra ii. 1113 n. o (2)), 
whose connexion with the pig is well-established (Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn 
and Wild ii. 16 ff. Supra i. 784, ii. 1140 n. 5). 

C. Til. 38 
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firstlings of his flock, and was permitted to do so with all due 
caution by the oracle, which said: 


It is not right, son of the Theopropoi, 

For thee to slay the sheep, a faithful breed ; 
But that which bows the head of its own accord 
Towards the lustral-water sacrifice, 
Episkopos,—’twill be a righteous deed}. 


A goat was killed first in the Attic deme Ikaria, because it cropped 
a vine®. The story of Diomos must have been added to this series 
by some gwasi-philosophical writer; for it exhibits the same 
moralising tendency that we have noticed in the story of Sopatros. 

Again, J. Toepffer® has drawn attention to the fact that the tale 
of Diomos and the ox bears a suspicious resemblance to another 
attion, in which Diomos figures with better right. He was the 
favourite of Herakles and eponym of the Attic deme Diomeia, 
where a famous festival of the like name was held in Herakles’ 
honour’. According to the lexicographers, Diomos was once 
sacrificing on a hearth to Herakles, when a white dog came and 
caught up the thigh-pieces and carried them off to a certain place. 
Diomos in alarm consulted an oracle. The god bade him build an 
altar to Herakles on the spot where the dog had deposited the 
flesh, This was done, and the place called Kyndésarges, the place 
‘of the White Dog,’ in memory of the event®. Toepffer concludes 


that the name Diomos has made its way into the Bouphonia-tale 
from that of the Kynosarges. 


This conclusion, though challenged by subsequent investigators 8, 


1 Porph. de abst. 2. 9 ob ce Oduis xrelverw dlwv -yévos éorl BEBaov, | Eyyove Oecorprwy. 
& 8 éxovoioy dy xaraveion | txépuep’ éwiOvew 1d 3, Ealoxomre, pnul dtxatws. Cougny 
Anth. Pal, Append. 6. 263 accepts G. Wolff’s cj. xépp” Emi, Odecw 748’ in preference to 
A. Nauck’s xepvlarew Ovew ré 0°. 

2 Supra i. 689 n. 1, cp. i. 678, 709 (pl. xl, 2). Porph. de aést. 2. 10 ev Ixdpy ris 
*Arrixfjs. Nauck adopts Meursius’ cj. "Ixapiy, but the correction should be itself corrected 
into Ixaplg. 

3 J. Toepffer Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 155 £. 

4 P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 831. 

5 Phot. /ex. and Souid. s.v. Kuvécapyes. That the sacrifice was to Herakles, is stated 
by Steph. Byz. and Hesych. s.v. Kuvécapyes. Phot. /oc. cit. says Aiowos 6’AOnvaios EOver 
rp Eorig, but cp. Souid. Zoe. cit. Aldypos (which Meursius corrected to Alojos) 6 ’A@nvatos 
fOvev ev 17 éorlg (cod. V. omits ér). . 

6 FE. Maass in the Gétt. gel. Ans. 1889 p. 826 regards Aloyos as a clipped form 
of Acopjdns, comparing *Avcozos (whence Avxopyidac) = Avcouydns, “Adkinos='AAkiuedwr 
(é@, ‘Mythische Kurznamen’ in Hermes 1888 xxiii. 613, H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 
1896 p. 55 f.), T#Aeuos, Edpupos, etc. F. Bechtel—A. Fick Die Griechischen Personen- 
namen* Gottingen 1894 p. 99 record Ato-pédwv, Aro-pévns, Ato-ndns and the ‘Kosenamen’ 
Atopais (Corp. inser. Gr. iii Add. no. 3827 66,1 from Kotiaeion). 

Maass Joc. cit. p- 828f. supposes that Diomos was priest of Zeus Iodevs before 
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seems to me to be essentially sound?. Indeed, I am disposed to go 
a step further in the same direction. Bearing in mind that the 
Bouphonia-tale shows traces, on the one hand of vegetarian 
doctrine, on the other of Kynosarges tradition, I would infer that 
it emanated originally from Antisthenes or some other teacher of 
the Cynic school®. The inference becomes stronger still, when we 
look into the parallel case of sheep-sacrifice connected with the 
Theopropoi®, For Menedemos of Eretria, a member of that noble 
clan*, was scorned by his fellow-citizens as a Cynic® and, like the 
Cynics, was a free-thinker in matters of religion®. 


Thaulon, and that the Diomeies gave up the cult of Zeus to the Thaulonidai at a com- 
paratively late date, when they themselves took over the cult of Herakles. But this 
hypothesis involves more than one improbable assumption, notably that the cult of 
Herakles at Diomeia was of recent importation, and that a long-standing and popular 
cult such as that of Zeus Tode’s could be transferred from clan to clan. See further 
L. Deubner Adtische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 162. 

H. von Prott in the Rhein. Mus. 1897 lii. 191 ff. (followed by G. Wissowa in Pauly— 
Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 832) denies the resemblance between the two aetiological tales 
told of Diomos, In his view Diomos is the rightful priest of Zeus Todevs and the original 
hero of the Bouphonia-story, which marks the change from a bloodless to a bloody 
sacrifice at the Dipolieia. The name Aloyos, a derivative of Zevs, Ards, suits the connexion 
between the priest and his god. The derivation here propounded was already recognised 
by Byzantine scholars: Cramer amecad. Oxon. i. 83, 1 ff. (‘Ounpou émtpepiopol, on which 
see L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 180) dvhp dvépos avdpts, dvdpouds, kat ev 
érépg Tapaywyn Kryrixy dvdpduecos, ws mapa rhy Aus yertxhy Acduos (sic) 6 ijpws 6 marip 
‘Hpaxdéous, dd’ od Atéueca éopriy x.7.d., ef. mag. p. 102, 44 ff. dd Tod dvdpds dv dpopos, 
as Aids Alouos, kupiws 6 marhp ‘Hpaxdéous, cai év érépg mapaywyy xrnriky dvdpbueos, 20. 
Pp. 277, 24 ff. Alouos Svoua Kiptov ypwos APnvalov: dg’ ob Acomerds opr}. mapa Thy Atds 
yerixiy Alouos, ws dvdpds dvdpsueos (A. Meineke Analecta Alexandrina Berolini 1843 
p. 177 f. cj. wats, in the sense of matdexd, for rarjp). Further Usener of. cit. p. 213 
n, 110 remarks that there was a cult of Zeus Acouevs (Eustath. in //. p. 444, 21 €k 700 
Acogeds Leds Aconéws ra Acduera). 

Diomeia the deme lay, not to the east (A. Milchhofer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
v. 830 f.), but to the south of Athens (W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen* Miinchen 1931 
p. 169 f. with fig. 14 map). 

1 When, however, Toepffer proposes to substitute Gasdwy for Alouos in the text of 
Porph. de adst. 2. 10 (sepra p. 577 n. 1), I can no longer follow him: see E. Maass 
loc. cit. p. 828, 

? Antisthenes not only taught in the gymnasium of Kynosarges (Diog. Laert. 6. 13) 
and took Herakles for his ‘ patron-saint’ (E. Zeller Socrates and the Socratic Schools 
trans. O. J. Reichel London 1885 p. 307), but also—like other Cynics—lived ordinarily 
on a simple vegetarian diet (zd. 7.* p. 318 n. 3) and treated the popular religion with 
considerable freedom (2d. 74.3 p. 328 ff). Such an one may well have been the author of 
.our tale, 

® Supra p. 393 f. . 

4 Diog. Laert. 2. 125 KAew@évous rod rév GeompomdGr Kadoupévwr vids x.7.A. Se 
further U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Jud. schol. Gott. a. 1884 p. 15 and K. von 
Fritz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xv. 788 fi. : 

* Diog. Laert. 2. 140 ra uév oby mpGra xaredpovetro, kiwy Kai Aijpos bd Tay ’Eperpiewy 
dxovwy> x.7.d. 

6 E. Zeller op. cit.? p. 284. 

38—2 
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(8) Myths of the Dipolieia: Thaulon. 


We come now to the third version of the Bouphonia-legend, 
that associated with the name of Thaulon. Our earliest source is 
Androtion, the author of a fourth-century AZthés or ‘ History of 
Attike’ much quoted in antiquity, He states that once on the 
occasion of the Diipoleia an ox ate the cake prepared for sacrifice 
and that thereupon a certain Thaulon, just as he was, killed the 
beast with his axe. Souidas, drawing from the same source, says 
that Thaulon killed it with his own axe®, 

Sundry other details we owe to Agallis4, a learned lady of 
Korkyra, who is known to have expounded Homer in the third 
century B.c° A propos of the shield made by Hephaistos for Achilles 
she argued that Hephaistos, being the father of Erichthonios, repre- 
sented on the said shield a whole series of scenes drawn from the 
early history of Attike. Following out this whimsical notion, she 
maintained that the two cities portrayed on the shield were Athens 
and Eleusis. The ploughing and harvesting took place in the 
neighbourhood of Eleusis; and the king, who sceptre in hand 
watched the reapers and binders at their work, was Triptolemos. 
We are bidden to note that some copies of the text insert an extra 
line describing 


The crops of Eleusinian Demeter, 
Giver of bright gifts®. 


1 He is probably to be identified with the Athenian orator of the same name 
(E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. i. 2173 ff.). 

2 Androt. frag. 13 (frag. hist. Gr. i. 372 Miiller) ap. schol. Aristoph. 24d. 985 [74 
5é Bovpdria madaia éoprh, qv dacw ayecGar pera TA propia, bre Kal Boby uovow us 
imbyynow Too mpdrou povevOevros Boos év axpordder, ayapevou Tob meAdvou ey TH EopTy THY 
Aumodlwy.]] éoprh Ere mapa ’AOnvalos émcredounévn TG ’AOnvG cod. V. (dddws.) éoprh 
*AOnvalwy wdvu dpyala, ev yap tots Aumodelos paci (gyal codd. R.V.) Body 7d womavor 
xatapayely To mapecxevacudvey eis THy Ovalay, Kal rovrov xdpw Boiv Avovow éy Tots 
Aumonelors, dud Tov Body rov gaydvra Td wémavoy Kal TvOdvTa, [Oavrwva 5é Twa, ds exe, 
T@ weréxer dwoxreivat Tov Body, Kaba Kai ’Avdpotiwy pépyynrac did THs rerdprns.] = Souid. 
s.vv. Boupéria bis, Boupévia, and Gatdwv, Favorin. /ex. p. 385, 20 ff. 

3 Souid. s.v. GatAwv, GavrAwvos. bs TG Lily medéxer dwéxrewe Tov Body Tov parybrr' 
wéwavov, Srep qw mapeckevacnévoy eis Ti Ovolav év rots Aumodlas. On the wording see 
P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 208 n. 2. 

4 ’AyadXls ) Kepxupata (Athen. 14 D, schol. T. //, 18. 483). Posterity dealt hardly 
with the name of this poor lady, transforming her into a man, a fool, a pimpernel : 
"Ayadnlas 6 Kepxupatos schol. A. /2 18. 491, ‘Ayaddas tis, Kepxupatos dv7p Eustath. 
in IL. p. 1156, 39f., Aadts 4 Kepxupaia schol. V. //, 18. 483, “Avoryadris 7 Kepxupala 
Souid. s.vv. ’AvayaAXis, dpxnots ravrépuipos, sPaipa (ii. 996, 18 n. Bernhardy). Attention 
was drawn to schol. //, 18. 483 by J. Toepfler Aétische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 155- 

5 G. Wentzel in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 718. Supra i. 224. . 

8 77. 18. 551 (Ludwich) xapmav "EAcvowlys. Anurrepos adyhaoddpov. G. M. Bolling 
The External Evidence for Interpolation in Homer Oxford 1925 Pp. 182 was perhaps 


a TO 
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And lastly, when the poet goes on to tell how 


Heralds apart beneath an oak made ready 

A feast and sacrificed a mighty ox}, 
Agallis has once more a local interpretation: ‘ Here first, they say, 
Thaulon sacrificed an ox after his exile?’ Agallis, then, was aware 
that Thaulon had been in exile—a point in which his tale recalls 
that of Sopatros3, Further, the whole context shows that she con- 
nected Thaulon with Eleusis and the harvest of the Eleusinian 
plain. And, since her allusion to him comes in by way of comment 
on the action of the Homeric érykes or ‘heralds, it is highly 
probable that she regarded him as a member of the great 
Eleusinian clan Kérykes. 

Indeed, thanks to Agallis, it seems possible to define Thaulon’s 
relation to the Kéryes even more closely. We have already seen 
that three families belonging to this clan—the Boutypor, the 
Kentriddat, and the Daitroz—performed the rites of the Athenian 
Dipolieia. If Thaulon, as Agallis states, was the first man to 
sacrifice an ox, he must have been, as A. Mommsen® surmised, the 
ancestor of the Boutypor. In short, the Boutypor are to be identified 
with the Thaulontdai, a noble clan resident at Athens® This 
identification, in which L. Deubner® concurs, is supported by a 
curious and apparently mutilated gloss of Hesychios?: ‘ Boutypon, 
a base at Athens <on which stood the Boutypos> appointed by the 
clan Thaulonidai,’ 





over-hasty in saying ‘The only interest of the interpolation is its obvious Attic origin. 
Its purpose is to supply for #uwy [of line 551] an object.’ 

1 71. 18. 558 f. xnpuxes 8° drdvevOev b1r6 Sput datra wévovro, | Bobv 5 lepevoavres ueyav 
duderov. : 

2 Eustath. zz //. p. 1156, 59 dtért mpdrov éxei, paciv, €Ovee Body Oddww (sic) puyad- 
evdels, ‘scholl. T. V. Z2. 18. 483 éxeize yap wpdros @Ovce Body Oatrwy puyadevdels. 
Wilamowitz would emend the reading of schol. T. into g@uyadevOels <d¢ airé>. But 
that insertion lessens the resemblance of Thaulon to Sopatros. 

3 Supra p. 590f. ._  # Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 521 f. 

5 Hesych. Oavrwvldac- yévos (Oa-yevv ’APHvnst. 

6 L. Deubner AZtische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 161 ‘Jedenfalls sind die Thauloniden als 
kultische Bovrvrot gesichert ; aus innen erwuchs mit Notwendigkeit der Eponymos Thaulon 
als der Bouréros der atiologischen Legende.’ 

7 Hesych. Botrurov- rvOunv’AOjvnow éxareiro, éx Too Oavrdwrldwy yévous kaborduevos 
(cod.), for which J. Toepffer Adtische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 156 proposed Botrumor* 
wvOpiy “AOhynor éxadeiro, <ob €Ove 6 lepeds b> éx Tof OavrwrtdGv yévous xabiorduevos. 
H. von Prott in the heim. Mus. 1897 lii. 198 improved upon this by reading <of rév 
Botv Exrewe 6 Bovréwos 6>. But he wrongly supposed that wv@u%v was a pit into which 
the body of the stricken ox was flung. Adopting von Prott’s insertion, I should rather 
take wv@y4v to have been a base like that in use at Stratonikeia (supra p. 568 fig. 385). j 
L. Deubner of. cé#. p. 161 prefers the suggestion of M. Schmidt that the words ’A@jrnow _ 
—-xaOtordpevos are properly the end of the next gloss, which should read Bovriros: 6 Body 
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It would seem, then, that the Dipolieia was properly a clan- 
festival belonging to and jealously guarded by the Kerykes of 
Eleusis. Tradition told of a war between Eumolpos king of Eleusis ' 
and Erechtheus king of Athens, in which the former had been 
defeated by the latter: peace was made on condition that the 
Eleusinians should perform the mysteries by themselves, but should 
in all other respects be subject to the Athenians! In historical 
times Eleusis, though treated as one of the Attic demes, continued 
to be called a pé/is*. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the 
cult of Zeus Poltezs was brought by the Kerykes from Eleusis to 
Athens*. Nor shall we be disconcerted if on the Athenian Akropolis 
itself we find traces of an analogous but yet different cult—a cult 
essentially connected with the foremost clan of Athens, not Eleusis?. 


(e) Purpose of the Dipolieia. 


Before taking leave of the Dipolieia we have yet to ask what 
meaning the festival had for its original celebrants. It would be 
tedious and, I think, needless here to discuss the whole welter of 
opinions held by critics ancient and modern with regard to this 
much-debated business®. But, for convenience’ sake, I add in 
a footnote® a conspectus of recent views concerning its most im- 


caTapddrwr <’AOhvyncw exadre?ro, éx Too Oavrunddy yévous xadiorduevos>. So far well 
and good. But when Deubner goes on to contend that the remainder of the first gloss 
Bovrirov: mvOuiv is complete in itself, rv@u4v being the root-end of a tree used as a 
cudgel to fell the ox, I am filled with mild surprise. Has he forgotten the méAexus, a far 
more effective implement? 

1 Hadt. 1. 30, Thouk. 2. 15, Paus. 1. 38. 3. See further C. Picard ‘Les luttes primitives 
d’Athénes et d’ Eleusis’ in the Revue historique 1931 clxvi. 1—76. 

2? Strab. 395. 

3 Hesych. Kevrpiddar: rév wept ra prvortpea and the schol. Aristoph. 2ud. 985 ra dé 
Bougéria, madara doprh, qv pac dyecOat wera Ta pvorhpa (supra p. 596 n. 2) both possibly 
point towards Eleusis, though the latter involves a direct misstatement since the Bouphonia 
took place in Skirophorion, the Eleusinian Mysteries three months /afer in Boedromion 
(seepra i. 691 fig. 511). But see zfra p. 602 n. 9. 

One wonders whether any buphonic traits still linger in the folk-beliefs of the district. 
When E. D. Clarke in 1801 played Verres and attempted to carry off the marble xcoropdpos 
known as St Demetra, an ox butted the statue and ran bellowing into the Eleusinian 
plain, nor would the villagers be appeased till the priest of Eleusis in full canonicals 
struck the first blow with a pickaxe (supra i. 173 n. 1). Coincidence, or survival? 

4 Infra p. 606 ff. 

5 Such discussion may be found e.g. in P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig— 
Berlin rgto p. 209 ff., W. W. Hyde ‘The Prosecution of Lifeless Things and Animals 
in Greek Law’ in the 4m. Journ. Phil. 1917 xxxviii. 159 ff., L. Deubner Attische Feste 
Berlin 1932 p. 170 ff. 

® (1) W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites? London 1927 
p- 304 ff. treated the Bouphonia as a typical case of totemic ritual. ‘In the totem stage 
of society each kinship or stock of savages believes itself to be physically akin to some 
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natural kind of animate or imanimate things, most generally to some kind of animal. 
Every animal of this kind is looked upon as a brother, is treated with the same respect 

_ as a human clansman, and is believed to aid his human relations by a variety of friendly 
services’ (#5. p. 124)...‘precisely this kind of respect and reverence is paid to domestic 
animals among many pastoral peoples in various parts of the globe. They are regarded 
on the one hand as the friends and kinsmen of men, and on the other hand as sacred 
beings of a nature akin to the gods; their slaughter is permitted only under exceptional 
circumstances, and in such cases is never used to provide a private meal, but necessarily 
forms the occasion of a public feast, if not of a public sacrifice’ (2b. p. 296). Robertson 
Smith was followed by Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 88 ff., S. Reinach in the Revue 
scientifique 13 octobre 1900 (=a. Cultes, mythes, et religions Paris 1905 i. 18f.), and 
Harrison Themis p. 141 ff. But ‘it is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had totemism’ 
(Frazer Golden Bough*: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 4, cp. 2d. Totemism and Exogamy 
iv. 12 ff.), and Robertson Smith’s theory of sacrifice has been severely handled (W. Schmidt 
The Origin and Growth of Religion trans. H. J. Rose London 1931 p. 108 f.). 

(2) H. von Prott ‘Buphonien’ in the Rhken. Mus. 1897 lii. 187 ff. held that the ox 
slain at the Bouphonia was an animal surrogate for a man. ‘Ich sehe nur eine Méglichkeit : 
der Stier ist an die Stelle eines Menschen getreten.... In der heissen, den Unterirdischen 
geweihten Jahreszeit nach der Ernte ist in alter Zeit dem Stadtschirmer Athens ein 
Mensch erschlagen! (! Wahrscheinlich vom Zeuspriester, wie die Diomoslegende ja auch 
keinem fBouréros kennt) und in eine Grube geworfen worden. Der Priester muss mit 
Blutschuld beladen fliehen, die That wird im Prytaneion untersucht.... Als fiir das 
Menschenopfer wie in so vielen Fallen das Thieropfer eintritt, dauert die alte Sitte in 
Athen fort, der Stier wird als Mensch behandelt’ (24. p. 202). B. Laum Das Hisengeld 
der Spartaner Braunsberg 1924 p- 47 goes further in the same direction, maintaining that 
originally a mystic garbed as a raipos was killed and eaten. Such views receive some 
support from the Tenedian cult of Dionysos ’Av@pwxoppalerns (supra i. 659 f.), the Chian 
and Tenedian cult of Dionysos ’Quddios (supra i. 656), the Ephesian cult of Poseidon 
served by human radpo (supra i. 442), etc. and hardly merit the curt dismissal of 
L. Deubner <lttische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 171 ‘Protts Deutung...schwebt ganz in der 
Luft und ist fast allgemein abgelehnt worden.’ 

(3) W. Mannhardt Mythologische Forschungen Strassburg 1884 p. 68 ff., arguing that 
the date of the festival (Skirophorion 14: sepra p. 576) corresponded with the close of 
threshing in Attike, took the ox killed at the Bouphonia to be the ‘ Vegetationsdimon’ in 
animal form. His interpretation has been widely accepted, e.g. by Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 27 
(‘Wenn nun das Stieropfer an Zeus Sosipolis [swgra i. 717 n. 2] mit Recht durch das 
koische Opfer an Zeus Polieus [sepva p. 564 ff.] mit dem Stieropfer der Buphonien in 
Verbindung gebracht worden ist, kann man sich doch zuletzt gegeniiber den wider- 
streitenden Meinungen iiber dieses Fest entscheiden; denn wenn der Stier des Zeus 
Sosipolis ein Korngeist ist, muss der des Zeus Polieus es auch sein’) and Frazer Golden 
Bough* ; Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 6 ff. (‘The ox sacrificed at the douphonia appears to 
have embodied the corn-spirit.’ ‘The mode of selecting the victim suggests that the ox 
which tasted the corn was viewed as the corn-deity taking possession of his own’... ‘The 
time of the Athenian sacrifice, which fell about the close of the threshing, suggests that 
the wheat and barley laid upon the altar were a harvest offering; and the sacramental 
character of the subsequent repast—all partaking of the flesh of the divine animal—would 
make it parallel to the harvest-suppers of modern Europe, in which...the flesh of the 
animal who stands for the corn-spirit is eaten by the harvesters. Again, the tradition that 
the sacrifice was instituted in order to put an end to drought and famine is in favour 
of taking it as a harvest festival. The resurrection of the corn-spirit, enacted by setting up 
the stuffed ox and yoking it to the plough, may be compared with the resurrection of the 
tree-spirit in the person of his representative, the Wild Man! (1See Zhe Dying God, 
p. 208). Still more clearly, perhaps, does the identification of the corn-spirit with an ox 
come out in the sacrificial ritual which the Greeks of Magnesia on the Maeander observed 

in honour of Zeus Sosipolis, a god whose title...marks him as the equivalent of Zeus 
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Polieus’). H. von Prott, however, in the Rhezx. Mus. 1897 lii. 200 rejects Mannhardt’s 
hypothesis as ‘unhaltbar, weil das Fest gar nicht in die Emte- oder Dreschzeit fallt’, cp. 
P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 210 n. 23 and L. Deubner 
Altische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 171 will have none of it (‘Auch hier fehlen alle zwingenden 
Analogien: namentlich erscheint das Téten des Vegetationsdamons nie als eine bedenk- 
liche Angelegenheit. Die Parallele des Sosipolisfestes in Magnesia kann nichts beweisen. 
Denn einmal ist es keineswegs gesichert, dass es sich hier wirklich um das Toten und 
Verzehren eines Vegetationsdimons handelt, zum zweiten aber lasst sich wegen der 
wesentlichen Verschiedenheit der beiden Feste keine Briicke vom einen zum anderen 
schlagen, auch nicht auf dem Wege iiber das Zeusfest in Kos’). 

(4) P. Stengel Opferbrauche der Griechen Leipzig—Berlin 1910 p. 212 f. held that the 
change from an old-established bloodless cult of Zeus IloXcevs to the ritual of animal- 
sacrifice was an innovation demanding at least a make-believe punishment. He laid 
weight on Hesych. Ards @axot xal weacol- tiwes ypddover Pipa. paci dé ev ry Tay 
*"AOnvatwv dtayndloe, bre hupisBhrer’ AOnva cai Tlocedév, ryv’ AOnvav Avs denOjvar iwép 
aris thy Wigov éveyxety xai barocxéaOat dvrt rovrov 7d Tod Tlodtéws lepetov wpirov OverOar 
émt Bwyod (= Favorin. lex. p. 515, 56 ff.), cp. Souid. s.v. Ads pijpos- obtrws xadetrat, év 
@’AOnva xai Tloveday explOnoav. Kparivos’Apxrdxois* évOa Ards peyddov O&kot weoool Te 
kahodvra. 6 yap rémos, dv @ éxpiOnoav, Ards Wipos xadeirar. Tarrerat dé } wapoiula éml 
Toy lepGy xai aOlkrww (supra i. 147). ld. Die griechischen Kultusaitertiimer® Minchen 
1920 p. 249 adheres to his opinion (‘ Der Sinn der eigentiimlichen, schon im 5. Jahrhundert 
als sonderbar empfundenen Zeremonie, ist wohl, dass es einer besondern Entschuldigung, 
einer fortgesetzten wenigstens scheinbaren Bestrafung dafiir bediirfe, dass man einen Kult, 
der nach alter Uberlieferung unblutige Opfer verlangte, in einen blutigen umgewandelt 
hatte’). 

(5) K. F. Hermann Lehrbuch der gottesdienstlichen Alterthiimer der Griechen® 
Heidelberg 1858 p. 420f. falls back on the Varronian idea (supra p. 591 n. 1) that the 
ox was sacrosanct as socius hominum and thinks that the Bouphonia ‘die Heiligkeit des 
Ackerstieres als des wesentlichsten Gehiilfen zum Landbaue symbolisch zu veranschau- 
lichen bestimmt waren.’ Similarly G. F. Schoemann Grtechische Alterthiimer* Berlin 
1902 ii. 250: ‘Das Schlachten des Pflugstiers, des Gehiilfen des Menschen bei. der 
Bearbeitung des Feldes, war vor Alters verboten, und dass man auch nachher dazu nicht 
ohne Gewissensscrupel geschritten, sprechen einige alterthiimliche hier und da iibliche 
Opfergebrauche aus.’ Etc. But the most persuasive exponent of this somewhat sentimental 
view is U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Zuripides Herakies Berlin 1889 i. 60: ‘der 
mensch, der sich zu der hohen culturstufe des ackersmanns erhoben hat, empfindet eine 
innere scheu, den stier, seinen arbeitsgenossen, zu schlachten und zu essen, den er doch als 
jager und hirte ohne anstand getotet hatte, und er kann und will doch den genuss des 
rindfleisches nicht entbehren. wir médgen nur daran denken, dass wir unsere ndher- 
stehenden gefahrten, ross und hund, auch nicht essen moégen, und auch ein rind, das uns 
als individuum wert geworden ist, schwerlich fiir unsern tisch schlachten lassen méchten. 
aus diesem widerstreit der empfindungen entsteht der ritus der Buphonien, die symbolische 
ceremonie, entsteht die geschichte vom ersten rinderschlachter Thaulon, auf den die 
befleckung des mordes abgewalzt wird.’ Cp. id. Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1931 
i. 296. The same explanation contents Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 12 f. and even 
L. Deubner Adétische Feste Berlin 1932 p- 172. 

(6) F. Schwenn Gebet und Opfer Heidelberg 1927 p. 99 ff. takes his stand on the 
firmer ground of anthropology. Primitive man commonly dreads a great strong beast that 
he has killed, because he thinks it may still harm him after death. Accordingly he makes 
elaborate attempts to appease it and in some cases even flees into hiding and is mourned 
as if he were himself dead (J. Spieth Die Religion der Eweer in Stid-Togo Leipzig 1911 
p. 139 ff. [Frazer Golden Bough*®: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 228 ff., 244]). ‘Wenn die 
Eweerpriester den Schuldigen scheinbar suchen, um an ihm fir das Tier, ftir ‘ unseren 
Vater,”? die Strafe zu vollziehen, so verurteilen die Athener das Beil, das den Stier 
getdtet hat, und werfen es ins Meer; der Tater selbst aber muss in Afrika wie in Athen 
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pressive feature, the bizarre ritual of the Bouphonia. I shall 
approach the problem from a somewhat different angle, endeavour- 
ing to keep in mind the probabilities and improbabilities of the 
various contentions, 

The statues of Zeus Polieus, if I am not mistaken, represented 
him as a storm-god, at first with uplifted bolt and impetuous 
advance, later with lowered weapon and in milder mood1. Close by 
was the remarkable group of Ge beseeching Zeus to rain upon 
her, ‘either,’ says Pausanias, ‘because the Athenians themselves 
needed rain, or because there was a drought all over Greece?’ 


vor dem Zorn des Tieres fliehen. Die Grundgedanken sind beidemal dieselben’ (Schwenn 
op. cit. p. 108). The parallel is certainly striking, and Schwenn goes on to explain that 
the setting up of its stuffed hide was an admirable means of propitiating the dead beast 
(op. cét, p. 109). He supposes that the tasting of the corn originally aimed at 
strengthening of the creature’s magic powers (p. 110 f.), that the communal feast enabled 
the participants to absorb those powers into themselves (p. 109), and that the whole 
procedure was later attached, appropriately enough, to the cult of the sky-god Zeus 
Todeds (p. 111). Schwenn, in fact, has put together a hypothesis which explains much. 
At the same time we should do well to note the judicious comment of Deubner of. cé¢. 
p- 171: ‘Er musste freilich zugeben, dass diese historische Stufe im Ritus des Zeusfestes, 
das mit dem Ackerbau zu tun hat, nicht mehr sichtbar sei, und nahm daher an, das der 
Buphonienochse urspriinglich ein Jagdtier gewesen sein miisse [Schwenn p. tog]. Auf 
diesen schwachen Punkt der Beweisfiihrung hat denn auch Nilsson mit Recht hingewiesen 
und die Erklarung Schwenns abgelehnt® (* Deutsche Lit.-Zeit. 1928, 1748f.).’ I doubt 
whether this ‘weak point’ is really fatal to Schwenn’s hypothesis. The same difficulty 
besets the earliest phase of the ‘Minoan’ bull-fights, which may likewise have originated 
in the hunting stage of the community (segra i. 497). 

1 Supra p. 570 fi. 

2 Paus. 1, 24. 3f. (supra ii. 21 n. 4). Not much is known concerning this group. 
C. Lenormant in the Azn. d. Jnst. 1832 iv. 60—68, Afow. d. Inst.i pl. 44, 2,6, attempted 
to connect it with the statuette of a kneeling woman in Parian marble brought by Blouet 
from Mykonos and now in the Louvre (Reinach Rép. Svat. ii. 682 no. 2). H. Heydemann 
in Hermes 1870 iv. 380 ff. (followed by Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 414 ff.) assumed 
that there was a half-length statue of Ge emerging from the ground in front of the rock-cut 
inscription I's Kap|ropépov | kara pa({c)y|retav (Corp. inscr. Ait. iii. 1 no. 166 ‘Hadriani 
fere aetati titulum adscribemus,’ Michel Recueil d’Jnscr. gr. no. 754. Facsimile in Harrison 
op. cit. p. 415 fig. 31. Supra ii. 21 n. 4, iti. 242). R. Forster in the Arch. Zeit, 1874 
xxxii. 165 cp. the type of Gaia recumbent with hand uplifted in supplication on sarcophagi 
representing the rape of Kore (Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Demeter—Kora pp. 590, 607 ff. 
Atlas pl. 17). E. Kuhnert in Roscher Lex. My?h. i. 1581 says: ‘ Mir scheint allein ein Relief, 
Gaia vor Zeus der Erde entsteigend, mdglich.’ Furtwangler A/asterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. 
pp. 468—471 reverts to Heydemann’s view of a half-length figure of the goddess rising out 
of the rocky ground. He cp. the impression of a seal on a little pyramid 
of terra cotta, which came from Athens to Berlin (Antiquarium, T. C. inv. 
6787) and may belong to s.iv oriii B.c. It shows (fig. 185 = my fig. 413) the 
upper part of an undraped female form bending backwards and looking up 
to heaven with raised hands and dishevelled hair: her body rises from a 
car covered with cut grass, corn, or the like and drawn by an old-fashioned 
wheel. Furtwangler supposes that this singular vehicle was used for 
country processions and supplications in time of drought, being a more 





Fig. 413. 
advanced analogue of the bronze car at Krannon (svgra ii. 831 ff. figs. 788—792). 
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©. Jahn2, C. Robert, and G. F. Schoemann® infer from the 
proximity of this monument that by means of the Dipolieia men 
sought to propitiate Zeus as the god who sent rain and dew with 
their attendant fertility. 

But more certain indications may be drawn from the date of the 
festival. It was celebrated during the very hottest days of the year# 
at a season when, according to modern meteorological observations, 
the dewfall is at its minimum’. In this respect it resembled the 
Arrhephorta or ‘Dew-bearing, which appears to have been a 
ceremony intended to fertilise Mother Earth® The same intention 
undoubtedly accounts for the Skirophoria’, which took place on the 
twelfth of Skirophorion§, two days before the Dipolieia®, and on the 
calendar-frieze of the Panagia Gorgoepéhoos (supra figs. 410, 411) is 
represented by a young man holding a couple of corn-ears®. To 
judge from these data, it would seem that the Dipolieia probably 
aimed at enabling the Sky-father to impregnate the Earth-mother 
aright by ensuring an adequate dewfall and rainfall at a critical 
time of year. 

That we are on the right track in adopting this explanation will 
appear from a further consideration of the personnel and ritual of 
the feast. Those that took an active part in it belonged, as we have 
seen", to the Kerykes of Eleusis. The Kerykes of Eleusis claimed 
that Keryx the founder of their clan was a son of Hermes by 


1 OQ. Jahn in the Muov. Mem. d. Inst. 1865 ii. 7 f. 

2 C, Robert in the Gétt. gel. Anz. 1899 clxi. 526. 

8 G. F. Schoemann Griechische Alterthtéimer’ Berlin 1902 ii. 528. 

4 Supra p. 588. 5 Supra p. 241 n. 3. 8 Supra p. 165 ff. 

7 Was the use of the Atds «wdiov at the Skirophoria (supra i. 423 n. 1) comparable 
with the Palestinian use of fleeces spread to catch dew (supra p. 500 n. 1)? The question 
is easier to ask than to answer. 

8 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 504 ff., E. Cahen in Daremberg—Saglio Dice. 
Ant. iv. 1361 f., F. Pfister in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, iii A. 530 ff., L. Deubner 
Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 40 ff. 

® The belief of A. Mommsen Grtechische Heortologie Leipzig 1864 p. 445, td. Feste d. 
Stadt.Athen p. 509 and O. Band De Ditfoltorum sacro Atheniensium Halae Saxonum 
1873 p. 14 that the Arrhephoria too was held shortly before the Dipolieia must not be based 
on Souid. s.v. Bovgdrca dis *éoprn wadard, Ww pacw dyecOat wera Ta pvoripca (=schol. 
Aristoph. zu. 983). For it is improbable that ra svor#pia alludes to the Arrhephoria. 
Almost equally improbable is the cj. of J. Toepfler Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 153 
that we should emend pera ra pvorfpca into werd pvornplwy. There is more to be said 
for the suggestion of H. von Prott in the Rheix. Mus. 1897 lii. 187 n. 1 that Souidas’ 
source is confusing the Dipolieia with the Diasia. See, however, sugva p. 598 n. 3. 

© Supra p. 588 n. 2, especially L. Deubner of. cat. p. 252. ‘Der Skirophorion im 
Schema des docxoretw. In der linken Hand scheint er zwei Ahren zu halten. Zwischen 
Hand und Kérper sind namlich zwei schmale Stege sichthar. Rechts von der Hand ist 
cine Spitze angedeutet.’ Ul Supra p. 385. 
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Aglauros, daughter of Kekrops!. Androtion, however, the fourth- 
century historian who linked the Dipolieia with Thaulon*, made 
Keryx the son of Hermes by Pandrose?®; and so did the grammarian 
Polydeukes in the time of Commodus, except that he gave the 
mother’s name its usual form Pandrosos4, Whether Keryx was the 
son of Aglauros or of Pandrosos makes little difference, for we have 
already found that Ag/auros, ‘the Sparkling One,’ and Pédndrosos, 
‘the All-bedewed, were but successive names of the Earth-mother 
fertilised by the dew® Such being their lineage, the Boutypoi, 
Kentriddat, and Dattrot were better qualified than any other 
Athenians to obtain from heaven ‘the nurturing dews of Kronos’ 
son” Indeed, Thaulon the forefather of the TZhaulontdai or 
Boutypot", bears a name which stands in obvious relation to that of 
Zeus Thailios®, and seems, as we have conjectured ®, to denote ‘the 
Dew-man’ and nothing more sinister. 

The ritual of these moisture-makers was complex. The begin- 
ning and the end of it appear to have been magical rather than 
religious ceremonies. 

Virgins called Hydrophérot brought water, ostensibly for the 
sharpening of axe and knife’ But this may have been an after- 
thought or later interpretation. The only other Hydrophéria that 
took place at Athens had a very different significance. Souidas4 
describes it as ‘A mourning festival, which, according to Apollonios, 
was celebrated over those that perished in the deluge.’ The funereal 
aspect of this Hydrophdria™ suggests comparison with the sepulchral 
loutrophdérot™, which we traced back to the vogue of a primitive 
rain-charm™“ If the Aydrophéria too was a rain-charm, associated 


1 Paus. 1. 38. 3. 2 Supra p. 596. 

3 Androt. (Avag. hist. Gr. ii. 351, iv. 645 Muller) in frag. Lexici rhet. p. 671, 16 ad 
calcem Photii p. 20 ed. M. Meier Kojpues,...ws ’Aviporiwy & mpury ’ArGidos, Kéxporos 
yevésOar rpets Ovyarépas, “Aypavdov, “Aponv Kal Iavdpsonv, ad’ ys éyévero Kfjput, “Epug 
ovyyevouéryns. Meier would omit ws and restore “Epon cat [dvdpocor. 

4 Poll. 8. 103. 5 Supra pp. 237, 241 ff. 6 Supra p. 265 n. t. 

7 Supra p. 597. 8 Supra p. 277 ff. ® Supra p. 283. , 

10 Supra p. 383. 

1 Sonid. s.v. ‘Ldpogdpia: eoprh wévOruos “AOHvnow ext rots ev TH KaraxAuveug arodo- 
pévos, ws "Awoddkwveos (Apollon. Ascal. in Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 313 Mitller)=Phot. /ar. 
sv. ‘TSpopéspia. The gloss is abbreviated in the et. mag. p. 774, 56f. s.v. “Tdpodopla 
(=Favorin. 4x. p. 1790, 57f.), and still more so by Hesych. s.v. "Tdpopopla (cod.). 

1 Similarly Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 172 f. concludes that the “fdpopépta of the Aeginetans 
(schol. Pind. Wem. 5. 81), which he justly identifies with the Auq@idopirys (et. mag. p- 95, 
4 ff.) or Apudopirns éydv (Kallim. frag. 80 Schneider ap. schol. Pind. O/. 7. 156) insti- 
tuted by the Argonauts (Ap. Rhod. 4. 1763 ff., Apollod. 1. 9. 26) and with the AeAgluia 
(schol. Pind. Pyth. 8. 88), is to be connected with a cult of the dead. 

13 Supra p. 372 ff. Supra p. 427. 
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in the popular mind with Deukalion’s downpour, we can better 
understand certain circumstances attending Sulla’s capture of 
Athens in 86 B.c. He entered the city on the Kalends of March, 
at a time when, as Plutarch! says, the Athenians ‘do many things 
to recall the disastrous deluge of rain and the destruction that it 
caused, believing that the flood happened just about that time of 
year.’ It has been conjectured with much probability that the rites 
here referred to were those of the Hydvophéria®. Shortly after 
Sulla’s entry, when Aristion on the Akropolis capitulated through 
thirst, ‘heaven at once gave a portent. On the very day, and at the 
very hour, when Curio was bringing him down, the clouds gathered 
in a clear sky and there descended such a quantity of rain that it 
filled the Akropolis with water’ Now, if we may argue from the 
Hydrophéria to the Hydrophédroz, it seems at least likely that the 
opening rite of the Dipolieia was the fetching of water by way of 
a rain-charm. The water so fetched was poured over an axe and 
a knife. A civilised age of course jumped to the conclusion that the 
water was required simply for the sharpening of the tools. But I 
shall venture to read a deeper meaning into the ceremony. May 
we not fairly surmise that the axe—a double axe, as the frieze of 
the Panagia Gorgoepékods shows*+—-was the weapon of the storm- 
god Zeus, was in fact an Attic counterpart of the /dérys*? Perhaps, 
after all, the Sopatros-legend, which spoke of the Bouphonia as 
introduced from Crete®, was not so wide of the mark as some have 
supposed”. To wet such an axe with water would be a method of 

1 Plout. v. Su/2. 14. ® G. Bernhardy on Souid. s.v. “L6popdpia. 

To the ‘Tépopdpia may be added the Xurpo of Anthesterion 13, when a pot of 
mingled seeds was boiled over the fire and offered to Dionysos and to Hermes K@év0s on 
behalf of the dead (Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen pp. 391 n. 4, 397 f., Harrison Prodeg. 
Gk. Rel? p. 36 ff., L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 pp. 93f., 112 ff, 118, 121. 
Supra i. 684, ii. 1139), and also the annual ceremony of unspecified date (Mommsen 
op. cit. p. 424 n. 5), when wheaten meal kneaded with honey was cast into a cleft in the 
precinct of Zeus ’Oddurtos (supra p. 170 n. 0) near the grave of Deukalion (sugraii. 1118). 

3 Plout. v, Su/l. 14. 4 Supra p. 587 figs. 410, 411. 5 Supra ii. 559 ff. 

8 Supra p. 590 ff. 

7 B. Tamaro in the Annuario della r. Scuola archeologica di Atene e delle missiont 
ttaliane in Oriente 1921—1922 iv—v. 1 ff. regards the Bouphonia as a rite originating in 
the Mycenaean age. F. Schwenn Gedet und Offer Heidelberg 1927 p. 119 says: ‘Zeus 
Sosipolis [in Magnesia] war urspriinglich ein minoischer Himmelsherr und hat erst 
spater den Namen seines hellenischen Bruders angenommen. Damit kénnen wir dann, 
neben anderen Stierprozessionen und Stiertétungen, z. B. dem oben erwahnten Bois rot 
“Hpwos in Delphi, auch die Buphonienzeremonien in Athen in die minoische Epoche 
zuriickfthren.’ J¢. #2. p. 131: ‘Der Buphonienstier in Athen diente zunachst nur dem 
Schutz der Ackerbestellung, aber d2 zum Gedeihen der Saaten auch der Segen des 


Himmels notwendig war, wurde die Stiert6tung schon in vorgriechischer Zeit mit dem 
Dienst des Himmelsgottes verbunden—wurde sie zum Opfer fiir den Herren des 
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obtaining a rain-storm quite in accordance with the recognised 
rules of magic? 

An Attic counterpart of the Cretan /éérys would be of course 
an object of special sanctity—a ‘holy axe’ as Pindar® called it. An 
example of the sort, found near Athens a few years ago and now in 
my possession, is decorated with all the resources of Hallstatt art®. 
Accordingly, at the Bouphonia the utmost pains were taken to 
transfer the guilt of bloodshed from the axe to its accomplice the 
knife, while all present agreed to ignore the escape of the axe- 
bearing priest. Even the knife, when condemned, was not, like any 
ordinary inanimate object that had caused death, flung beyond the 
frontier‘, but was sunk at sea®—presumably one more rain-charm 
to coniplets the performance. 


(f) Zeus as an ox; Zeus Olbios. 


It remains to consider the central act of this yearly drama—the 
real death and simulated resurrection of an ox among worshippers 
who partake of his flesh. 

The ox is throughout treated as divine. Nothing short of this 
will fully account for the ritual rule that the 402s must be a voluntary 
victim as it were consenting to his own death, for the feeling of 


Himmels.’ L. Malten in the Jahré, d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii. 138 is convinced : 
‘Dabei ist an einer Reihe von Einzelkulten beobachtet worden, wie in ihnen der Stier 
urspriinglich noch Eigengestalt war, dann aber dem Vater Himmel zuwuchs. Einen 
Eckpunkt bilden die attischen:Buphonien, die mit ihren Wurzeln in vorgriechische Zeit 
-zurtickreichen; in ihnen unterliegt der ‘‘Mord” an dem Stierdimon einer besonderen 
Siihne, wobei das Doppelbeil eine Rolle hat.’ Another convert is B. Schweitzer in the 
Gott, gel. Anz. 1928 cxc..17: ‘So sind...die Buphonien...ein vorgriechisches Bauernfest.’ 

L. Deubner Atfische Feste Berlin 1932 remains dissatisfied: ‘ Bei’ der Beurteilung der 
Zeremonie des Zeusfestes ist nicht zu iibersehen, dass dieses keineswegs in das graueste 
Altertum hinaufreichen kann.... Es sollte doch klar sein, dass Zeus Polieus auf der Burg 
von Athen unbedingt jiinger sein muss als Athena und erst spater zu dieser hinzugetreten 
sein kann; und auch dann erhielt er nur einen Altar. Ich glaube nicht, dass man mit 
seinem Kult iiber die archaische Zeit hinaufgehen kann.’ But Deubner ignores the 
possibility (which I hold to be the truth) that the cult of Zeus Wodceds came to Athens in 
archaic times from Eleusis, where with its peculiar Zersonnel and ritual it had survived 
the passage from Mycenaean to post-Mycenaean conditions. 

1 See e.g. Frazer Golden Bough?: The Magic Art i. 247 ff. (‘The Magical Control of 
Rain’). 

2 Supra p. 200, infra § g (h) ii (7). 

3 Published énfra Addenda on ii. 635 ff. (‘The decoration of the double axe’). Since 
the decoration of this specimen consists in fointz//é designs of a four-spoked wheel, a 
bridled and branded horse, a waterfowl, and a man—symbols all suggestive of a solar 
interpretation (szpra i. 333 ff.)—,it is probable that we have here a sacred axe, and 
remotely possible that it once belonged to a Bouphénos, who wielded it at some forgotten 
Bouphonia when the sun was at its hottest (supra p. 588). 

4 Poll. 8. 120. 5 Supra p. 584. 
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utter guilt that drove the actual Bouphénos into immediate exile, 
and for the solemn communion of those who together devoured the 
sacred flesh and so—at Athens as in Crete’—absorbed into their 
own bodies the very substance and virtues of the divine beast. 
When we remember that in Mesopotamia, in Asia Minor, and all 
round the shores of the Levant the sky-god with his bellowing 
thunder and his fertilising rain has been from time immemorial 
conceived as a bull?, we cannot but conclude that the ox of the 
Dipolieia was one more example of this universal concept’, in a 
word was the embodiment of Zeus Pofezs himself—slain that he 
might live again in younger and more vigorous form, stuffed with 
hay and yoked to a plough that he might work as of yore for the 
benefit of his pddis. 

A plough on the Akropolis-rock seems dép/acée. Yet Plutarch* 
in his Advice to Bride and Groom goes some way towards explain- 
ing it: 

‘The Athenians,’ he says, ‘observe three sacred ploughings: the first at 


Skiron, in memory of the most ancient of sowings; the second in Raria; and 
the third near the base of the Akropolis, the so-called Bouzygios, 


Bouzjges,‘¥oker of Oxen,’ was an old-time Athenian, the first who 
ever ploughed with such a pair®. In token of his achievement the 
plough that he used was dedicated on the Akropolis®. And he 
himself may be seen using it on a red-figured bell-Zrazér, said to 


1 Supra i. 650, 66 ff., ii. 345, 354, 539- 2 Supra i. 633 ff. 

® Thus far I find myself in agreement with B. Schweitzer Herak/es Tubingen 1922 
p- 45 (‘Der Stier war das geweihte Tier sowohl des vorderasiatischen Himmelsgottes wie 
des kretischen Zeus gewesen, sie selbst waren sicherlich einst in der Gestalt des Himmels- 
stieres gedacht worden, wie der Europamythos zeigt. Es ist vor allem das Stieropfer, 
das durch die Doppelaxt dargebracht wird. In dieser besonderen Bedeutung kann sie 
Bouwd7é heissen... Der wéAexus...spielt eine merkwiirdige, auch von P. Stengel noch nicht 
befriedigend erklarte Rolle in den diisteren dpapeva...der attischen Buphonien’). But the 
further contentions of B. Laum Hez/iges Geld Tiibingen 1924 p. 123 (‘Aus der sakralen 
Funktion erklart sich also die Verehrung des Doppelbeiles. Zuniichst ist es das Beil, mit 
dem der Priester das Opfertier niederschlagt; dann wird es Symbol der Stiergottheit und 
ist als solches Kultgegenstand und Weihegabe.’ Etc.) seem to me to outrun discretion. 

* Plout. coniug. praecept. 42 ’AQnvator Tpeis apbrous iepods Ayouer, mpGrov éwi Zxlpy, 
Tob mahaordrou Tay ombpuv drbpynua, Sebrepov év ry "Papig, Tplrov bd wédv (so Froben 
in the ed. Basel 1542 for wédcv) Tov Kadodpevov Bovti-yov. rovrwy d€ rdvrwy lepurrards 
(Madvig cj. tepdrepbs) dorw 6 yauhdios ordpos Kai dporos éwt waldwy rexvboet, K.T.A- 

5 H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. i.,839, J. Toepfler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. 
iii, 1095 ff. Suprai. 469 n. 3. 

® Schol. Aischin. de fal/s. leg. 78 Tol Bougv-you- rod dvros éx Tob yévous ray Boufvyiv. 
ey yap qv Kal roOro -yévos Tepcbpevov wapd Tots ’AOnvalors, e& od éyévero } Kepaa rhs "AOnvas. 
Bougiryns dé éxdHOn tveducrnst (H. Sauppe cj. Emipevldns, cp. infra p. 610) ’AOnvalwy 
Tay wddat, boris xpos feiyos Body Eevtev. Sev kal rd Aporpov abrod dvéxero &y TH 
dxpowéAre mpos pr hynv. 


Plate XLV 
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Kratér from Vari, now at Baltimore: 


(a—d) Bouzyges ploughing in the presence of Athena and an elderly male spectator. 


See page 606 ff. 
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have been found in pieces near Vari and now in the collection of 
Professor D. M. Robinson at Baltimore (pl. xlv)1. This interesting 
vase, which has been attributed to ‘The Painter of the Naples 
Hephaistos Krater®’ and may be dated ¢. 430 B.c., shows Bouzyges 
successfully driving his yoke of oxen in the presence of two 
spectators. One of these, wearing stephdne and Doric péplos, is. 
characterised as Athena by the spear in her right hand and the 
olive-tree at her side. But she holds in her left hand six® ears of 
corn and turns to encourage the ploughman. So does a bald- 
headed white-bearded man, who stands in the background, wearing 
a kimdtion and leaning on his staff. He has been called Kekrops4 
- or Boutes®; but neither appellation is probable and we must be 
content to leave him anonymous. It is of more importance to note 
that the whole vase-painting was designed for an Eleusinian, not 
an Athenian, myth. Compare it with the Berlin sk/phos illustrated 
supra i, 224 fig. 165 and you will realise that Athena and Bouzyges 
are simply adaptations from Demeter with her corn-ears and 
Triptolemos with his plough. Or set it beside the Palermo krazér 
supra i, 218 pl. xviii and you perceive that Athena and the elderly 
male spectator have been substituted for Demeter and Keleos, or 
possibly for Persephone and Hippothon. In short, the Baltimore 
kratér drops more than one broad hint that behind the Athenian 
ploughman at the base of the Akropolis lurks a half-obliterated 
figure, his Eleusinian predecessor on the Rarian Plain. Athena 
holding corn-ears at a plough-scene is quite unconvincing unless 
we see that she has stept into the shoes of Demeter and that the 
type appropriate to the earlier discovery of the thrice-ploughed 

1 D. M. Robinson ‘Bouzyges and the First Plough on a Krater by the Painter of the 
Naples Hephaistos’ in the 4. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 1§2—160 with figs. 1 (obverse) 
and 2 (reverse). Iam indebted to Professor Robinson for the large-scale photographs, 
lent to me by Mr C. T. Seltman, from which iny pl. xlv was made, Height of vase 


o'41™, Height of main scenes 0°175™. 

2 J. D. Beazley Artische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stiis Tibingen 1925 pp. 415 f., 
478. 
3D. M. Robinson /oc. cét. p. 15§ says: ‘In her left hand she holds the promised 
harvest consisting of eight (séc) ears of corn, the stems of which, once in white paint, 
have vanished.’ : 

4 Yd. ib. p.1§6. A graffito, of which the first two words are scratched on the reverse, 


the third on the obverse of the vase, reads AIOKLE[ €] HAALAIE]V[E | [I 


kKEKPOMIA£. Cp. Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Adal Alfwvldes: ...6 8” Aléwveds (sc. dfu0s) THs 
Kexportdos pudfjs. 

5 D. M. Robinson Joc. cit. p. 156 n. 1: ‘Professor Elderkin makes the interesting 
suggestion that the old man is Butes whose name would make him logically present in 
the scene. He thinks further that the paintings of the Butadae in the Erechtheum 
[Paus. 1. 26. 5] may have inspired the scene.’ 
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field had been borrowed to depict the later discovery of the yoked 
oxen, The transference from Demeter to Athena as ploughman’s 
patroness* was perhaps eased by a knowledge of such cults as that 
of Athena Boarmdta in Boiotia® and that of Athena Aoddeza in 
Thessaly*. The former appellative is said to have meant ‘She who 
fits the Oxen’ to yoke and plough; the latter, ‘She who binds the 
Oxen’ to plough and yoke. 

I pass on to observe that Bouzyges was the eponymous ancestor 
of a noble Athenian clan, the Bouzygai’, who dwelt on the 


1 Supra i. 2a4f. 

? Cp. the curious tale told by interp. Serv. iv Verg. Aen. 4. 403: in Attica regione 
quaedam puella Myrmix nomine fuit, Minervae ob castimoniam et sollertiam dilecta, 
quae postea hoc modo (H. A. Lion prints /oco) Minervae in se odium concitavit. namque 
cum vidisset Minerva Cererem segetes invenisse, volens ipsa ostendere Atticis quo 
expeditius segetes parerent, aratrum dicitur invenisse. quod cum manu ageret, et Myrmix 
ei adhaereret, ausa est occulte aratri stivam subripere, et apud homines se iactare, 
infructuosum esse Cereris munus, nisi suo uterentur invento,.quo terra aratro resoluta 
expeditius ederet fructus. quod cum proditum aegre tulisset Minerva, Myrmicem illam 
virginem in formicam convertit eamque, ut proditricem, adversam frumentis, quae semper 
insequitur et subripit, esse praecepit. quae res cum Iovi miserationem movisset, excogit- 
avit quemadmodum formicae honorem daret. nam cum Aeacum, filium suum ex Aegina 
susceptum, Thessalis imponeret regem et agros ipsos videret hominibus indigere, formicas 
colligi in unum iussit easque in homines commutavit: unde Myrmidones appellati sunt. 
See further J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 1106. 

3 Lyk. AZ 518 ff. (Idas and Lynkeus) rovs”"Apys éptdaro, | kal 62’ Evuw, xal rpryév- 
vyros Ged | Boapula Aoyyaris ‘Owodwis Bla with schol. ad loc. Boapula 38¢ Kal Aoyyaris 
wapda Bowrots kadetrat kal Tiuadrae and Tzetz. ad loc. Boapuia wapd 7d dppdcat Kal febtas 
els ¢vydv Kat dpotpoy Bobs. This explanation is accepted by K. O. Miiller Orchomenos und 
die Minyer® Breslau 1844 p. 181 n. 1, Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 243, Welcker Gr. Gétteri. ii. 
301, Preller—Robert Gr. A/yth. i. 222 n. 1, O, Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ence. iii. 
575- Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. p. 1205 n. 8 is, as usual, helpful: ‘der N. bedeutet gewiss 
nicht ‘¢den Kampflarm abwehrend” [ = *Bofa-fapula) [MEISTER], sondern ‘ Rinder 
anschirrend’; s. SOLMSEN, Rh. M. Lim 1898 145 [f].. aunties selbst gilt als Erfinderin 
des Pfluges, Arstd. I S. 20 DpF.; Intp. Serv. VA 4 402.’ 

4 Lyk. Ad. 359 f. (Kassandra) @ moAAd 6% Bovderay Alvar Kipoe | dpwydr abddtaca 
Tdppodoy yauwr with Tzetz. ad luc. obrw riparat Bovdera 4 AOnva év Oerradig (=Steph. 
Byz. s.v. Bovdeca, who is cited also by Eustath. iz 7. p. 1076, 28 Bovdeay Aé-ywr’ APyvav 
é&v OccoaNg)... Bovdera yap 7 Ppdvyois, &rt Tous Boas apdrpw Kal fvyois trodden xai Téuver 
ras af\axas. This etymology has found favour, not only with K. O. Miiller of. cé¢.? 
p. 181, Gerhard of. czt. i. 226, 231, 243, Welcker of. cit. ii. 301, Preller—Robert of. czt. 
i, 222 n. 1, O. Jessen of, cit. iii. 988, Gruppe of. czt. p. 1205 n. 8, etc., but with expert 
philologists such as P. Kretschmer Ainleitung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache 
Gottingen 1896 p. 419, who holds that similar place-names are derived from the name of 
the goddess (‘Endete der Name der Gottin selbst auf -ta, so konnte er unverdndert als 
Ortsname dienen: BovdSea in Thessalien nach der Athena Boddea der ‘* Rinder anschir- 
renden”, daneben Bovdetoy (Il. IL 572).’ Cp. F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien 
Stuttgart 1924 p. 78 n. 2 (4)). It is, however, equally possible and—to my thinking— 
decidedly more probable that the goddess drew her appellative from an old place-name 
of unknown meaning, the appellative being later re-interpreted as ‘Oxen-binding.’ 

5 J. Toepffer Aztische Genealogie Berlin 1889 pp. 136—149, td. in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real- Enc. iii. 1094— 1096. 
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Akropolis? and were entrusted with the discharge of several sacred 
duties. It is said that the priestess of Athena was drawn from their 
number®. More certainly, they provided the priest of Zeus Té/eios?, 
who as a marriage-god yoked man and wife together*. They also 
furnished the priest of Zeus at the Palladion®. In Roman times 
both these functionaries had seats reserved for them in the theatre. 
And on one occasion the latter, at the bidding of the Pythian 
Apollon, had a new image of Pallas made at his own expense and 
dedicated to the gods and to the city® Why the cult at the 
Palladion should have been in the hands of the Rowyedt appears 
from a story told by Polyainos?: 


‘Demophon received the Palladion in trust from Diomedes and took care of 
it. When Agamemnon asked it back, Demophon gave the genuine image to an 
Athenian named Bouzyges to take to Athens, but made another of the same 
size and shape and kept it in his tent. When Agamemnon attacked him with a 
strong force, Demophon for a long time put up a great fight and so created the 
impression that he was defending the genuine image. But when many men had 
been wounded, the followers of Demophon gave way, and Agamemnon seized 
the false Palladion and, falling into the trap, went off with it.’ 


We gather from other writers that Demophon was the first person 
tried by the court at the Palladion, which dealt with cases of 
involuntary homicide, though several versions of his crime are 
extant®. The noteworthy point is that the name Demophon again 
directs our attention to Eleusis, where he was Demeter’s nurseling 
even before Triptolemos®. We are not, therefore, surprised to find 


1 Aristeid. or. 2. 13 (i. 20 Dindorf) xat Boutiyns Tis br HAOE we TOv CE dxpowddrews, K.T.r. 

2 Schol. Aischin. de fads. deg. 78 (quoted supra p. 606 n. 6). Does this in reality 
refer to the priestess of that Athena who was worshipped émt Tla\Aadl (/xscr. Gr. ed. 
min. i no. 324, 78 ['A@Jevatas éwt Maddadlot, 95 “APevaias émt Taddadior)? 

3 Supra ii. 1163 n.. 2 fig. 971- ‘ 

4 Cp. Hesych. s. vv. Zuyia> )"Hpa..., Zdyios: Zevs.... Suprai. 458 n. 8 and ii. 60 
n. 0, 695 N. 0, 723 N. O, 954 N. O. 

5 Corp. inscr. Ait. iii. 1 no. 273=Michel Recueil d’Inscr. gr. no. 860. 34 = Roberts— 
Gardner G&. Epigr. ii. 467 ff. no. 271 Bougéyou | iepéws Aros év | Taddadlw on a seat in the 
Theatre, in lettering later than Hadrian. 

® Corp. inscr. Alt. iii. 1 no. 71 [6 deiva — — — bep]leds rob Ards rob émi Tladdadlou Kai 
Bovtiyns, Tlod[vaé]vou(?) Mapafwriov, | xphoavros roi MHuPlov ’AréAXwvos, dre xen ‘trepov 
ols] ris TladAddos xaraloxevdcasOar éx trav idlwv wojoas rots re Beots Kat rH wédet | 
dvéOnxev. A. Boeckh in the Corp. inser. Gr. i no. 491 had proposed to read Mapa@wrro[s], 
but W. Dittenberger replies: ‘ne ita quidem omnis difficultas removetur, cum admodum 
mirum sit nomen patris hoc demum loco positum.’ 

7 Polyain. 1. 5. Cp. Dionysios of Samos frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii, gf. Miiller) = 
Jrag. 3 (Frag. ger. Hist. i. 178 f. Jacoby) ap. Clem. Al. protr. 4. 47. 6 p. 36, 15 ff. 
Stablin. . 

8 Paus. i. 28. 8 f. with Sir J. G. Frazer ad loc. 

* Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 52, 652 f. Supra i. 2ur. 
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that ultimately the Bouzygai were responsible for keeping the 
sacred oxen that ploughed at Eleusis?. Probably J. Toepffer? is 
right in his contention that, when the Eleusinian state ceased to be 
an isolated priestly power, all three ploughings passed into the 
control of the Attic Bouzygai. O. Gruppe? too attributes these 
changes to political movements in progress at the end of s. vii and 
during the first half of s. vi B.C—the temporary predominance of 
Megara and the permanent union of Eleusis with Athens. Indeed 
it is likely enough that the original home of the Bouzygai was not 
Athens, but Eleusis. The Eleusinians, says Pausanias‘, ‘assert that 
the Rarian Plain was the first to be sown and the first to bear 
crops, and therefore it is their custom to take the sacrificial barley 
and to make the cakes for the sacrifices out of its produce.’ 

Not only Eleusis, but Crete also is involved in the legend of 
Bouzyges. A tradition which goes back to Aristotle’ boldly 
declared that Bouzyges was none other than Epimenides, the 
famous Cretan prophet who is known to have visited Athens ¢. 500 
B.c.8 That is a very remarkable identification, which—so far as I 
can see—must have been propounded by somebody bent on tracing 
an analogy between the sacred ox of Athens and the sacred bull 
of Crete. We have already’ insisted on the resemblance of the 
communal feast at the Bouphonia to the communal feast in Crete. 
And we can hardly help wondering whether there had ever been at 
Eleusis, as there certainly was in Crete, an earlier phase of bovine 


1 Aristeid. or. 46. 129 f. (ii. 174 f. Dindorf) cites Eupol. Ajuo frag. 7 pirep ydp éore 
vov ris, by 7 tarw dAéyew; | 6 Boujiryns Apioros aderhpios (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 460 f. 
Meineke), and schol. A. ad Joc. (iii. 473 Dindorf) comments 6 Iepcds éorw dpioros 
& Bougiyns 6 dderjpios. Bovfdyny pév oby adrév pyar xara Tov roirov (leg. rodroy rév) 
tpémov: Bri rods tpépovras év "EXevotve rods lepovs Bbas dporpiavras Boufiyas éxddouv. 
Tobro 5¢ ovx ééfv wavri Tw Bovdopévyy morety, el wh pwdvors Tois lepeDor. mwarpddev oby éx Tov 
rovwdtav eldxe 7d yévos 6 Tlepixdijs: xal da roiro Bougivyny atrov éxddecer. x.7.d., while 
schol. B. D. Oxon. (2é.) has Bouftyat xadodvrac ol Tas lepas Bods ras év EXevate dporpidcas 
tpépovres. ex rovruw de 6 Tlepixdijs xariyyero. Td yévos de roiro Hv tepby. x.7.d. 

2 J. Toepfier Attische Genealogie Berlin 1889 p. 138. 

3 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 52. 

4 Paus. 1. 38. 6 7d 58 redlov 7d Pdproy owapivar mp@rov Aeyouet kal wpdrov abifoar 
xaprovs, xal duh rodro obAais €& abrod xpicbal oduct xal moeioOar réupara és ras Ovolas 
kadéarnkev, 

5 Aristot. frag. 386 Rose” ag. interp. Serv. iz Verg. georg. 1. 19 ‘uncique puer 
monstrator aratri’...vel Epimenides, qui postea Buzyges dictus est secundum Aristotelem, 
cp. Hesych. s.v. Bouftyns* jpws ’Arrixés, 6 (7 cod.) apiros Bots bwd Aporpoy febtas- 
éxaetro 6¢ "Emmevldns, schol. T. V. 77. 18. 483 wat dporpoy d¢ mpidros "Emievidns (exer 
Matyidos codd.) 6 xai Bougtyns efevter. 

§ Plat. “agg. 642 D—E, on which see J. Toepffer of. cit. p. 141 and O. Kern in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 177. 

7 Supra p. 606. 
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omophagy*, not to mention a yet more primitive stage of sheer 
cannibalism in which the local king or some human substitute was 
killed and eaten*, the ox being—as H. von Prott® and B. Laum‘# 
imagined—a later surrogate for the man. Definite evidence of such 
a grim past is lacking®, but the legends concerning the cult of Zeus 


1 Supra i. 659 ff. (‘ The Cretan Zeus and Bovine Omophagy’). 

2 Supra i. 651 ff. (“The Cretan Zeus and Human Omophagy’). 

3 Supra p. 599 n. o (2). 4 ib. 

5 At first sight it seems tempting to detect a faded trace of it in the story of Demophon, 
the infant child of Keleos and Metaneira, whom Demeter ‘hid by night like a brand in 
the blazing fire’ (4. Dem. 239) and would have made immortal had not his mother by an 
untimely shriek broken the spell (szgra i. 211). This appears to have been an aetiological 
_ myth used to explain an actual custom (J. Toepffer of. cz#. p. 108 n. 3, Mommsen Feste d. 

Stadt Athen p. 274, G. Knaack in Pauly—Wissowa Reah Enc. v. 149). At Eleusis a boy 
or girl, chosen by lot to expiate the sins of the people and propitiate the gods, was known 
as 6 (}) dg éorlas (Porph. de abst. 4. 5 of 8 brép rijs woAews Obovres Tots Oeois Kai Oepa- 
mevovres dmepeAlrrovro Tas TOY woAdGv duaprias. sep yap év Tois pvornpias 6 ag éorlas 
Aeyduevos wais, <bs>dvrl rdvrwv TSv pvoupevev dropelocerac Td Oetov, axpiBds Spay ra 
mwpooreTaypéva, ToOTO Kara Ta vy Kal Tas wérecs ol lepets SUvavrat avrl mavrwv Odovres Kai 
7d Oeiov mpocaydbuevor did Tis edoeBelas els Thy cpov Kndenovlay, Bekker anecd. i. 204, 19 f. 
ag’ ésrias wunOivac- 6 éx TOv mpoxplrwy AOnvalwy Krhpy Aaxwv mals Snnooig wvyOels) and 
is mentioned as such in a number of extant inscriptions, mostly found at Eleusis itself or 
in the near neighbourhood (Corp. zzscr. Att, ii. 3 no. 1355, 1 ff. (=iv. 2 no. 1355, 1 ff. at 
Mandra north of Eleusis) 4 Bovd | 4¢’ éorlas | wundetcay with olive wreath round the 
last three words, no. 1388, 1 ff. [% Bovd]) [6] Sfuos | uv[nOcio]av | dg’ éor[ia]s with wreath 
round the last three words, no. 1389, 1 ff. Avotay ’Apréuwvos Taavéa | Oedriuos Oeortnou 
éy Mupwodrrns | xat Ocodédrn AworBdou &y Mupwodrrys Ovydrnp | cat’ Ovnoaxw Iporimou éy 
Mupwotrrns bvydrnp | dd’ éorlas pundérra | Afunrtpe cal Képy dvéOnxay, 7d. iii. 1 no. 809, 
4f. rov [d’ éo]ria(s) wun|6(é)vr[a AG}hrawov, x.7.r., no. 828, 1 ff. KAavdios xat Kdavéla | 
T(dsov) KAavdvov Zecdclavdv Iodvxperov, | rov ulév, punbevra | ad’ éorlas raiv Oelaiv 
dvéOnxay | éwi lepelas Kravdlas | Tecpoddas rijs TecuolOéov Tapynrrlov 6v[-yarpts], no. 829, 
1 ff. (on the Rarian Plain) [rd aq’ éo[rlas] | Aagevtwy (?) | Mapad(w)vl(w?)» | ray Kpdri- 
oroly] | [wio]rnv o(t) Pldo[c] or the like, no. 830, 1 ff. (on the Rarian Plain) [rov d4¢’ 
éllor(as puorny | M(Gpxov) Adp(fdcov) Medrr(:)éd[qv] | Mapad(d)vco[v] | [6 ma}rnp ’Aya- 
Boxdfijs] | rdv [vldv], no. 831, rf. [...... Jéa, wuy|[Oévra] dd’ éorla[s], no. 908, 1 ff. card 
7d émelpirnua Tay celuvordruw ’Alpcomayerav | riy dd’ dorlas | AUp. Mdyvav | ri Kal 
‘Eputd|ynv of -yoveis | Adp. ’Emagpé|decros ’Aoxdy|aeddou IlirGebs | cat Aup..Mdyva | éx 
ThrOéwv, no. gto, 1 ff. (at Athens in the church of the Panagia) KAeouévys Mavrlov 
Mapaddvijos kal Bidyrd Aevxlov Iecpacéws Ou(ydrnp) | Tyr davrav Ovyarépa Birgras, uvyl- 
[Beto]av ag’ [éorlas,] Ajunrpt cal Képy, no. gir, 1 ff. [4] Bovdy 4 €& ’Apelov wa{you Kal 6] | 
[S]fuos Netxoorpdryv Mevvéo[u] | [Blepvecxidou Ovyarépa, wunPeicay | [d]p’ éorias Afunrpt 
xat Képy dvé@nxe, | x.7.A., no. gr2, 1 ff. (at Athens) 4 Bovdy | ['O]xvlav(?) Hodvydpyov| 
[A]fmridws Ovyarépa, | [u]unbeicav ap’ éorlas, no. 913, 1 ff. (in the temple at Rhamnous) 
7 Boud[h 4 €E "Apelou wd-you] | kal 4 BlovdAh ra&v étaxoal]iwv kal 6 [Shuos....... Ze][xodvdar, 
[Ovyardpa...Be]|ulouvols, uunOetoav a]i[¢'] éorifas], no. g15, 1 ff. dyabhe ruxm. | 4 dd 
Sadotxwv | kal yévous dad TelptxdAdous cal Kévwivos, xard 5¢ Maxedd|ves (séc) dad "Adet- 
dy|5(p)ov, ‘Ov(w)parcarh | Todvyapuls rhv | ad éorias "Iowlay | Oquordkdrcar, | Thy 
bvyarépa, no. 916, 6 ff. (on the Akropolis at Athens) 7 BovAy | kal 6 diuos | ap’ dorias | 
[xv Getic ]a[v] with wreath round all four lines, which honour #4, 2 f. Tepriay Aevxlov...... | 
[@]vyarépa). The custom thus attested has hitherto been regarded as a ceremony of 
purification and initiation (s«gra i. 211 n. 3). If we could be sure that it was originally 
comparable with the Carthaginian sacrifice of children to Kronos by fire (susra i. 722) or 
the alleged Jewish sacrifice of children to Moloch by fire (sugra i. 723 n. 1, S. A. Cook 
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Ombrios in Elis}, that of Zeus Lyfaios in Arkadia?, and that of 
Zeus Edlapinastés or Splanchnotémos in Kypros® look ominously 
like it. . ; 

_A further point of doubtful significance may here be set down. 
Pausanias‘4, describing the statues on the Akropolis, says: 


‘There is Athena rising from the head of Zeus. There is also a bull dedicated 
by the council of the Areiopagos for some reason or other: one might make 
many guesses on the subject, if one cared to do so.’ 


This ‘bull on the Akropolis’ was of bronze and passed into a 
proverb for a thing to be admired. It has,as Pausanias anticipated, 
given rise to a whole crop of more or less plausible explanations, 
none of which however-can pretend to certainty®. More ad rem is 
a possible, indeed probable, vase-painting of the bull itself. The 
facts are as follows. E. Gerhard in 1858 published a black-figured 
hydria of ¢. 500 B.C., which he had found in possession of the 


The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 29 n. 2), 
the phrase 6 d@’ dorias pwunGels would take on a very sinister meaning. But that is 
obviously an unjustifiable assumption. 

Nor can human sacrifice be invoked to account for the BaAAyrés or ‘Stone-throwing,’ 
by which the Athenians commemorated Demophon (Hesych. Baddyris: éoprh ’AOhvnow, 
émt Anuopavre rg Kedeod dyoudvn, cp. Athen. 406D ris 8 airy % Oly BaddnTis ; 
"Edevotn.yap 7H uy ofdd Twa waviryupw ayoudvny xal xadoupevny Baddnriv: repli is obx 
dy re elrrowme oy wap’ éxdorov pucOdv aBdy),—a ‘Scheinkampf’ (cp. 4. Dem. 26 ff.) 
resembling the At@o8é\a of Damia and Auxesia at Troizen (Paus. 2. 32. 2 with Frazer 
Pausanias. iii. 266 f.) or the stone-throwing on the Nonae Caprotinae at Rome (Plout. 
v. Rom..29, v. Cam. 33). See further O. Kern in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 2830 f., 
Scherling 24. xiii. 769 f., Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 413 ff., Gruppe Gr. Adyth. Rel. p. gor n. 3. 

1 Supra p. 525 f. 2 Supra i. 70 ff. 3 Infra p. 652 f. n. 0. 

4 Paus. 1. 24. 2 "AOqva ré éorw dviotca éx ris xepadis Tod Aids. eore 6€ Kal rabpos 
dvdOnua rijs BovAts ris év Apely mayy, é’ Sry 64 dvéOnxey 4% Bovdr: Todda O’ dy tis 
ebdwv eld gor. : es 

.5 Heniochos Polyeuct. frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 560 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 369 D 
‘Hvyloyos Todvevcrp: ‘6 Bods <6 (és. Porson)>xadxods qv by épfds Sexdradat,’ «.7.r.; 
Hesych. Boos év rode: xadxods bd rijs Bovdijs dvaredeis, Diogeneian. 3.67 Bobs év wédet* 
éxt rOv Oavpafouévwv, Apostol. 5. 15 Bods év wédec- eri rGv Oavpafopévuw. Avotas yap év 
dxpor dre Boty €0nxey (=Arsen. ziol. p. 146 reading dvéOnxev)—a curious addition which 
Hitzig—Bliimner in their commentary on Paus. doc. cet. successfully explain away (‘Die 
Prov. Bodl. et Vatic. bieten den Zusatz Avoavias yap dvé@nxe Boiy, der Cod. Coislin. aber 
Avoavias 5é ele Bots, wofiir Meineke (Exerc. philol. 1 29) conjicirte. Avoavias 8° éroler 
Botv, besser Bergk {Ztschr. f. d. A. W. 1845, 980): Ilaveavias 5€ efre- Bots, wobei freilich 
nicht der Perieget, sondern der Grammatiker Pausanias, der Vf. eines attischen Lexikons, 
gemeint ware’).. The proverb is Latinised by Lucilius frag. 286 Baehrens ‘ne! quam in 
arce bovem descripsi magnifice!’ inquit. 

In Plat. com. fad. incert. frag. 24 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 688 with v. 50) af. Hesych. xpeds 
doehyékepws’ qv ev TH dxporddre Kptds dvaxeluevos uéyas xadxois. doehybxepwy &é adbrov 
ele TlAdrwv 6 xwpexds dia 7d péyav elvat, cai cvvapOpet abr rév Te Sovptov tmmov....... 
Meineke plausibly fills the blank by inserting <xal roy xadxoby Body >, a conjecture that 
has been weil received. ° 

§ See Hitzig—Bliimner on Paus. /oc. cit. 
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dealers Basseggio and Depoletti at Rome. This noteworthy paint- 
ing (fig. 414)! shows Athena Polsds* seated on the left with helmet, 
spear, phid/e, and attendant snake. In front of her? is a blazing 
altar with lonic volutes and a préthysts or wide base. Between 
them stands a priestess, barefoot like her goddess and holding an 
olive-branch, She looks toward Athena, but raises her hand to 
salute a stately bull, the forepart of which is seen standing 
apparently on the stylobate of a flat-roofed Doric structure‘. 
Gerhard after mooting various possibilities was disposed to identify 
this bull with the votive gift of the Areiopagos®, which—he 
thought—might have some connexion with the city-goddess and 
perhaps also with the Zeus of the Bouphonia. Gerhard’s interpre- 
tation was taken up and carried further by over-zealous followers. 
Miss J. E. Harrison, in discussing the Dipolieia, ventured the view 
‘that the sacred ox, about whom so much ado was made, may have 
had a sort of shrine on the Acropolis, or that he may have lived in 
a shrine belonging to Zeus Polieus.’ She went on to suggest ‘that 
the votive gift of the Areopagus may have been connected with 
this Polieus hieron, and that the much-disputed naos mentioned by 
Pausanias may have been a small shrine set up in connection 
with the Bouphonia.’ Thirty-seven years later Miss Harrison? had 
dropped Zeus overboard. ‘ Now it is,’ she says, ‘ of course impossible 


1 Gerhard Auserl. Vasenb. iv. 6 fi. pl. 242, 1 (=my fig. 414) and 2, Reinach Fé. 
Vases ii. 122, 5 and 6. The present whereabouts of the vase, to me at least, is unknown. 
But there is not the smallest reason to doubt its antiquity. 

2 Supra p. 573 0. 4. 

3 Gerhard of. cé#. iv. 123 rightly connects the altar with the ‘Gétterbild.’ 

4 Za, tb. notes that the building looks more like a hall than a temple. 

5 Supra p. 612. T. Bergk in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft 1845 iii. 
979 ff. held that the Bronze Bull of the Akropolis was of colossal dimensions. Gerhard 
op. cit. iv. 123 f. says that O. Jahn, like himself, was inclined to view the bull on the 
hydrta as ‘ein Standbild.’ T. Panofka too in the Arch. Zeit, 1852 iv. Arch. Anz. p. 158 
decided that the bull in question must be meant for ‘ein ehernes Weihgeschenk’ and 
compared it with the small bull standing on a pedestal to be seen on tetradrachms of 
Selinous struck ¢. 466—415 B.c. (Hunter Cat. Coins i. 217 pl. 15, 20f. See now Britt. 
Mus, Cat. Coins Sicily p. 140 f. fig., p. 142 fig., Weber Cat. Coins i. 321 f. nos. 1534, 1535 
pl. 58, no. 1536 pl. 59, and above all the splendid series in the Lloyd collection (Syl/oge 
nummorum Graecorum vol. ii) with the important re-interpretation of A. H. Lloyd in the 
Num. Chron. Fifth Series 1935 xv. 86 ff. pl. 4, 14, 16, 18, 20—24, pl. 5, 25, 27 (the river- 
god Selinos, sacrificing at the altar of Apollon, protects Himera (the cock) against 
Akragas (the bull of Phalaris)). Panofka thought that the Athenian bull, like the Selin- 
untine, might have been a votive offering to avert plague, grouped with the seated figure 
of Athena ‘Yylea. Failing that, he suggested a ‘Standbild des Stier-Dionysos oder des 
Achelous.’ 

6 Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. p. 428 f. fig. 37. 

7 Bad. Themis* p. 145 fig. 25. 
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to be certain that we have here the ox of the Bouphonia. What zs 
certain is that we have a holy ox, holy on his own account with 
a sanctuary of his own, and that this holy ox is associated with 
not Zeus, but Athena. Whatever Olympian was dominant at the 
moment would take over the intrinsically holy beast. F. Schwenn, 
who held that the Bouphonia was later attached to the cult of Zeus 
Polieus', likewise regards the bull as the essential centre of the rite 
and assumes that a bronze effigy of it was set up to perpetuate the 
blessings believed to stream from it”. 

Without attempting further to investigate the prehistory of the 
Bouphonia—a task for which the evidence available is hardly 
sufficient—we may at least admit that Greeks of the classical and 
post-classical periods commonly recognised the bull as an animal 
form of Zeus*. They were familiar from their youth up with the 
story of him and Europe. The Hellenic age loved to portray the 
god metamorphosed into a bull and bearing his venturesome rider 
across the sea‘, in the west from left to right®, in the east from 


1 Supra p. 600 n. o (6). 

2 F. Schwenn Gebet und Opfer Heidelberg 1927 p. 111. 

3 Witness the myths of Antiope (supra i. 535 n. 1, 736, 740), Deo or Demeter 
(supra i. 393), Europe (supra i. 464, 544, ii- 929 n. 0, 1231 n. 1), Io (supra i. 438 f., 
458f.), Pasiphae (supra i. 544, 739 f.), Typhoeus (supra ii. 449 n. 0 (2)). 

4 Supra i. 526 n. 1 (bibliography). 

5 So during s, vi and the early decades of s. v B.C. in the art of Sicily and central 
Greece. Typical examples are the following : 

(1) An archaic metope from temple ‘F or S’ at Selinous, which was at first dated as 
far back as the end of s. vii or the beginning of s. vi (A. Salinas ‘Nuove metope arcaiche 
Selinuntine’ in the Aon. d. Linc. 1889 i. 958 ff. pl. 1, T. Homolle in the Budl. Corr. Hell. 
1896 xx. 670, J. Escher in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 1296 f.), but is now more 
reasonably placed ¢. 560 (Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de 2 Art viii. 488 ff. fig. 248, D. S. 
Robertson 4 Handbook of Greek & Roman Architecture Cambridge 1929 p. 325) or even 
¢. 540 B.C. (W. J. Anderson—R. P. Spiers The Archttecture of Ancient Greece rev. by 
W. B. Dinsmoor London 1927 p. 193). The bull combines profile body with full-face 
head, horn ear and knee breaking the framework to convey a sense of motion. His back 
is unduly depressed to secure approximate isocephaly. His tail is too long, but serves to 
lend interest to the flat monotonous flank. The whole effect is awkward, since Europe’s 
far hand grasps the near horn of her mount: if he turns his head, she will be pulled off his 
back. Two dolphins below the group betoken the sea (Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der 
a7. und vim. Sculpt. pl. 288, b=my fig. 415). The metope is carved in ‘tufo bianco di 
Menfi’ (Salinas doc. cit.). : 

(2) A late black-figured /é&y¢hos from Kyme in Campania, now at Naples (G. Fiorelli 
Notizia dei Vast dipinti rinvenuti a Cuma nel 1856 Napoli 1857 col. pl. 9, 2, G. Minervini 
in the Bull. Arch, Nap. 1857 v. 140 pl. 10, 13 (=Reinach és. Vases i. 488, 13 with text 
p- 487), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 424 (5), Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel 
p- 878 Raccolta Cumana no. 218, J. E. Harrison—D. S. MacColl Greek Vase Paintings 
London 1894 p. 14 pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 416)), has given rise to several misconceptions. 

“L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1863 P- 135, on account of ‘die Rebzweige’ by 
which she is surrounded, took the bull-rider to be a Maenad, not Europe at all. But 
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Fig. 416. 
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right to left! The Hellenistic age, tiring a little of this hackneyed 


id. ib. 1866 p. 106 no. 3 remarks that the said ‘Rebzweige’ are laden with white fruit, not 
grape-bunches, and concludes, on account of the fish in the water and the rocks on either 
side of it, that after all Europe must be meant. G. Minervini Jvc. cét., followed by O, Jahn 
Die Entfiihrung der Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken Wien 1870 p. 21, supposed that 
the rocks in question were merely high-flung waves and quoted //. 13. 29 ynOootwy dé 
@ddacca Sileraro of a similar scene. Overbeck Joc. cet, hedges. Returning to sanity, we 
note the impression of speed given by the five dolphins hurrying in the opposite direction 
to the bull, the daring though unsuccessful attempt to show the bull’s legs underwater, 
Europe’s hand thrown up in astonishment at sight of the further shore even at the risk of 
letting go that horn—altogether a brilliant little picture. The apple-tree need be no more 
than a conventional background, though Stephani /oc. cit. 1866 p. 11g may be right 
in regarding it as a substitute for a flower held in the hand: Europe was certainly a tree- 
and-flower goddess (supra i. 525 ff.). 

(3) A late black-figured ot#ochée with trefoil mouth, now in the possession of Mr C. T. 
Seltman and as yet unpublished, shows on a red panel Europe, draped, riding to right 
(cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 242 no. B 486). Her left hand grasps the bull’s horn; her 
right hand is empty. Behind her is seen the apple-tree with white fruit. Beneath her the 
sea is rendered by a wash of thinned glaze with white curved lines to indicate the waves— 
an early example of naturalism in colour (cp. supra i. 335 figs. 267, 268, where the 
undulations are in thinned glaze without white contours). 

(4) A red-figured amphora at Petrograd (szpra i. 531 fig. 403), attributed by Hoppin 
Red-fig. Vases i. 288 no. 98 to Douris, by J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des 
rotfiigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 108 no. 3 to ‘Der Maler der miinchener Amphora 
2303.” 

(5) The famous Europe-Af/éx at Munich (supra i. 526 n. 1 with col. pl. xxxii), on 
which alone the bull was inscribed TEV, details were gilded, and the sea was simply 
ignored—the result being a simultaneous appeal to our interest in mythology, our 
appreciation of splendour, and our imaginative powers. As often as the 2y/7x was filled 
at feast or festival, the god and his glittering consort would be visible, an appropriate 
group, in the midst of a wine-dark sea. 

(6) The red-figured fish-plates at Petrograd (sefra i. 547 with fig. 414) supply the 
anticlimax. The galloping bull and the floating Europe, with her train of fish, dolphins, 
and sea-powers, would all be literally submerged in the brine that formed a popular 
sauce (ydpos). 

1 (1) By far the earliest example of this arrangement is found on a ‘Caeretan’ hydria 
in the Louvre (s#fra i. 471 fig. 327), produced by a brilliant Ionic artist in some Asia 
Minor town c. 550 B.c. (Pfuhl Aalerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 180 f., M. H. Swindler 
Ancient Painting Vale Univ. Press 1929 pp. 126, 163 fig. 256 (detail of trees, hare, etc. )). 

(2) Next in order of seniority is the group that appears c. 500 B.C. on the oldest sta¢ér 
of Phaistos. Of this crude and dumpy coin only one specimen has been published 





Fig. 417. 
(W. Wroth in the Vum, Chron. Third Series 1884 iv. 45 no.1 pl. 3, 6, Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Crete etc. p. 61 pl. 14, 14, J. N. Svoronos Numismatigue de la Crete ancienne 
Macon 1890 i. 254 pl. 22, 34, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 979 f. no. 1620 pl. 255, 1, 
Head Hist. num.? p. 472). I therefore figure a second, now in my collection (fig. 417), 
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type, sought to vary the traditional pose4, imported fresh elements 


which shows some features of the obverse more clearly. The reverse has an incuse square 


containing a lion’s scalp surrounded by the inscription AM™ | e*ADIO | [TWoeT] | 
MeAD (Pacriwy 7d patua). Analogous types occur on the oldest coins of Gortyna; 
but on these the bull more often moves towards the right. Sundry specimens on which 
the movement is towards the left seem to be of slightly later date (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Crete etc. p. 37 pl. 9, 4, J. N. Svoronos of. cz#. p. 158 no. 4, p. 159 no. 8 pl. 12, 24, no. 9 
pl. 12, 25. Babelon of. ctt. ii. 3. 979 ff. no. 1621.pl. 255, 2, no. 1622 pl. 255, 3 assigns 
these coins to Phaistos: on their reverse the legend surrounding the lion’s scalp has either. 
been replaced by a border of dots or disappeared altogether). For further light on the 
relations between the series of Gortyna and Phaistos we await the forthcoming study of 
the subject by Mr E. J. P. Raven. 

(3) The terra-cotta plaque here published (pl. xlvi, 1) is said to have formed part of a 
frieze from a tomb at Hadra, the eastern suburb of Alexandreia, which passed into the 
collection of Florence Lady Ward and thence into mine. Excavations carried on at a 
great depth in 1898—1901 led to the discovery of two cemeteries, ‘that of Hadra on the 
_east of the city containing Hellenic graves, and that of Gabbari on the west, which is late 
Hellenistic and Roman’ (R. C. Bosanquet in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1901 xxi. 351f. See 
further E. Breccia Alexandrea ad Aegyptum Bergamo 1922, and for details ¢d. ‘ Fouilles 
de Hadra’ in the Municipalité d’ Alexandrie. Rapport sur la marche du service du musée 
IgI2 pp. 15—33 pls. 1o-—22, zd. ‘ Nuova esplorazione nella necropoli di Hadra’ in the 
Bulletin de la société archéologique d’ Alexandrie 1914 xv. 56-—58, A. H. Tubby—H. E.R. 
James ‘An account of excavations at Chatby, Ibrahimieh, and Hadra’ 2d. 1918 xvi. 
79—90 pl. 3). Height 57, ins., width 4f ins. There is one hole for attachment. The 
relief is throughout covered with a delicate white slip, on which Europe’s mantle is 
touched in with light blue pigment. The design shows a magnificent bull turned towards 
the left and pawing the ground, on which flowers are springing. Couched on his back in 
an easy attitude is Europe, looking towards the right. Her feet are crossed, and her body 
is half-draped in a light wrap which she holds as a sail with either hand. The forms of 
the bull, the spacing of Europe’s breasts, the rendering of the flowery meadow, are all 
characteristic of the fourth century B.c. and suggest a fine original dating from the 
period of Ptolemy i Soter or, at latest, Ptolemy ii Philadelphos. 

Mr A. D. Trendall, however, draws my attention to a bronze mirror (pl. xlvi, 2) now 
in the possession of Mr Bisset in Rome. This mirror, which measures *15™ by *16™ 
(or *19™, if the handle be included) is said to have been found at Athens, where it was 
bought from a dealer in February or March 1935. The design of its relief is obviously 
identical with that of the terra-cotta plaque. 

How is this identity to be explained? Is the plaque 2 forgery, or the mirror, or both? 
Or should we point to the fact that a bronze mirror-case of c. 300—250 B.C. at Paris 
(M. Collignon in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1885 ix. 322 ff. pl. 7), no. 1355 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is similarly duplicated, or at least closely paralleled, by a terra-cotta mould 
found in the Peiraieus and now at Berlin (Babelon—Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl. 
Nat. p. 544f. no. 1335 fig.)? 

(4) The type recurs, with some exaggeration, on bronze coins of Gortyna attributed to 
the third (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 42 pl. rr, 5, J. N. Svoronos of. cét. p. 171 f. 
pl. 15, 20, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 497 pl. 240, 15, supra i. 529 fig. 400, Head Hist. num.? 
p- 467) and second century B.c. (Srit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 45 pl. 11, tr (cp. 
Supra i. 472 fig. 328), J. N. Svoronos of. cit. p. 173 f. pl. 15, 26, 27, 28, McClean Cat. 
Coins ii. 498 pl. 240, 16). 

* Europe floating (supra i. 547 fig. 414), recumbent with front to spectator (supra 
n, o (3) pl. xlvi, 1, 2), recumbent with back to spectator (u/ra p. 626 figs. 425, 426), 
standing (supra i. §30 n. 2 fig. 402), stooping (infra p. 619 n. 2 (1) pl. xlvii, cp. p. 620 
n. o (2) figs. 419, 420), sitting (infra p. 622 n. 0 fig. 422), etc. 


Plate XLVI 





) T tta plaque from a tomb at Hadra (?), nowat Queens’ College, Cambridge: Europe on the Bull. 
t) Terra-cotta i. 8 
= Bronze mirror from Athens (?), now in Rome: Europe on the Bull 


See page 618 2. 0 (3). 
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of interest into the scene4, or changed the time of action by showing 
the bull still on ¢erva firma while the meadow broke into flowers at 
his feet?. Europe, fully draped to begin with®, then semi-draped 4, 
and finally in Roman art frankly naked’, was from first to last 


1 Basket (seepra i. 530 n. 2 fig. 402, i. 531 fig. 405), Asterion (supra i. 531 fig. 405, 
i. 547 fig. 414), Erotes (supra i. 547 fig. 414, infra n. 2 (1) pl. xlvii, p. 627 n. 0 (3) 
pl. xlviii), sea-powers (sufra i. 547 fig. 414, infra p. 627 n. o (3) pl. xlviii), etc. 

A good example of the sort is a ‘Lucanian’ amphora in the British Museum (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 95 no. F 184), which has for its main design Europe on the bull riding 
towards the left. The sea is indicated by a dolphin (mostly repainted), a fish, a lobster, 
and a cuttle, seen above a rocky bottom on which are sea-urchins and seaweed. Behind 





« 
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Europe flies Eros with a ¢ainéa, and on the shore she has quitted stands a bearded male 
figure with bay-wreath, embroidered Aimdtion, and staff—presumably Phoinix or Agenor 
(J. V. Millingen Peiztures antiques et inédites de vases grecs tirdes de diverses collections 
Rome 1813 p- 44 f. pl. 25 (=my fig. 418), Reinach Vases Ant, p. 105 f. pl. 25, 
Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 60 ff. pl. 27, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus 
P- 438f. (no. 19) Atlas pl. 6, 11, J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 863 | 
fig. 2847). The suggestion of Overbeck of. cit. p. 439 that the bearded figure is Zeus strikes 
me as a little tactless. Zeus should at least be advancing towards his bride’s arrival (cp. 
supra i. 531 fig. 405, 1. 547) rather than speeding her departure. 

2 A small group of South-Italian vases combines this representation of Zeus as a bull 
with that of Zeus i2 propria persona: 

(1) An Apulian amphora, found in 1851 ina rich rock-cut grave at Canosa (E. Gerhard 
in the 47ch, Zett. 1857 xv- 56 ff. pl. 104, 2 shows the tomb) and now at Naples (Heydemann 
Vasensamml. Neapel p. 495 ff. no. 3218), has the upper zone of its body decorated with 
two scenes in which Zeus plays a part: (4) Europe and four of her companions are playing 
at ball in a flowery meadow, watched by an old faidagagds, when the great bull, yellow 
above and white below, appears in their midst and kneels at the feet of Europe. One Eros 
on his back urges him forward, another holding a ¢azzfa hovers above her. A dove brings 
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up a wreath as omen of successful love. And four stars indicate the sky, which is the true 
home of the metamorphosed god (G. Minervini in the Bull. Arch. Nap. 1853 ii. 46 ff., 
57 ff., O. Jahn Die Entfiihrung der Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken Wien 1870 p. % ff. 
pl. 1, a (=my pl. xlvii), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 434 ff. (no. 16)). Overbeck 
op. Cit. p. 435 n. (a) illustrates the colour of the bull from Didymos ap. Eustath, 7% Od. 
P- 1430, 63 f. xal radpos dpyiuirys yoy Aevxds pact rapa Ppvvixy, 6 diaxoploas rhy 
Evpérnv, Hesych. dpyiwhras radpos’ raxvunris  devxds wapaydyws: rAéyerae 52 él Tob 
daxoploavros Tv Eipdrny, Loukian. dial. mar. 15.2 6 Leds 6¢ ravpy eixdoas éavrdv 
oweéravev atrais kéddoros gawdpevos* devKds TE yap Fw dxpBOs xal ra Képara edKapwis 
cal 7d Bréupa fuepos- «.7.r., Ov. met. 2, 852 quippe color nivis est, 861 flores ad candida 
porrigit ora, 86, nunc latus in fulvis niveum deponit harenis, Sil. It. 14. 568 f. ardet et 
Europe, nivei sub imagine tauri | vecta love, Anth. Lat. cod. Salmas. 14. 3 (i. 1. 49 Riese) 
Europam nivei solatur amore iuvenci, and—for the admixture of yellow—from Mosch. 2. 
84f. rod 8 aro: rd pev AAAo Séuas EavOdypoov Eoxev, | kvxdros O° dpybpeos pdoow pdpuatpe 








Fig. 419. 


perdry. (B) Zeus, half-draped in a 4indtion, with a bay-wreath on his head and. shoes 
on his feet, is seated on a rock, holding an eagle-sceptre in his left hand, a pAéé/e in his 
right. This he extends towards Eros, who stands in a four-horse car, The horses are led 
by Hermes, with caduceus and palm-branch. He is preceded by a small horned Pan, who 
shoulders his /egodélon with the right hand and holds his s¥vizx with the left, turning his 

‘head to glance at Hermes. Before both, leaning on a rock over which his ch/amys is 
thrown, stands a young man with horns, wearing a broad band round his head: he holds 
a dagobdion in his right hand, a pfzdé in his outstretched left (gus? Heydemann of. cit. 
Pp. 499 0. 8 suggests ‘Diofan im Gegensatz zum kleinen Atgi~an?’ and quotes in support 
O. Benndorf in the dv. d. Just. 1866 xxxviii. 111 ff. Better, perhaps, Pan as opposed 
to Aigipan, cp. supra i. 375 fig. 287). Below, flowers and grasses. Above, four stars. The 
significance of the scene is doubtful. But the recurrence of these four stars justifies us, I 
think, in linking the reverse (2) with the obverse (4). L. Stephani was perhaps on the 
right tack when in the Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1866 p. 121 he wrote: ‘in einem dritten 
Gemiilde derselben Vase sieht man Zeus, umgeben von anderen Gottheiten, auf seinem 
Throne sitzen und daneben ein Viergespann, auf welchem er sich wahrscheinlich nach 
Kreta begeben wird.’ 

(2) An Apulian amphora in the Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican has. the upper zone 
of its body decorated with an analogous design (A. F. Gori Museum Etruscum Florentiae 
1737 i pls. 162 (whole vase), 163 (obverse), 164 (reverse), ii. 316 ff, J. B. Passerius 
Picturae Etruscorum in Vasculis Romae 1767 i. 5 ff. pls. 4—6 (coloured but inadequate), 
QO. Jahn of. cit. p. 4, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 436 f. (no. 17) Atlas pl. 6, 15 


Plate XLVII 











An amphora from Canosa, now at Naples: Europe playing with the Bull. 


See page 619 2, 2 (1) (A). 
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a vegetation power! and as such associated with flowers and fruit. 
The fertilising god must needs have a fertile bride. 

The Greek type of Europe with her flowers seated on the back 
of the bull Zeus seems to have originated in the Hittite type of 
Chipa with her flowery kirtle standing on the bull of TeSub?, and 


(from a tracing of the original)=my fig. 419, Alinari’s photo no. 35731 =my fig. 420). 
Europe stoops to attach a cord to the horns of the submissive bull (cp. Ov. met. 2. 867 f., 
Anth. Lat. cod. Salmas. 14. 17 f. (i. 1. 49 Riese), while one of her playmates holds him 
by the tail. The bull is painted white. Eros with a ¢ainfa and a flower in his left hand 
extends his right with a wreath towards Europe. The rest of the figures are divine, and 
correspond with those on the reverse of the preceding vase. On the left Aphrodite, 
uplifting a mirror, leans over a pillar to watch the scene. On the right Hermes, with 
pétasos, chlamfs, caduceus, and wreath, awaits the issue in his favourite attitude of the 
supported foot (supra ii. 479 n. 6, infra p. 706). Finally, seated at a higher level and 
half-draped in a fine Azmdzion, with a wreath in his hair, is the bridegroom looking 
towards his bride. The sceptre in his hand marks him as Zeus. Jahn (oc, cz#, speaks of it 
as crowned with an eagle. Overbeck too calls it an ‘Adlerscepter’ and figures it as such, 
though in the modern photograph the bird is hard to trace. Jahn further describes Zeus 
as ‘unbartig.” Overbeck says ‘in seltener Erscheinung jugendlich’ and compares Zeus as 
a beardless lover on an Io-amphora of the Coghill collection (Lenormant—de Witte £7. 
mon. cér. i. 55 ff. pl. 26, Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. 466f. (no. 1) Atlas pl. 7, 7, infra 
p- 638 n. o fig. 435); but Overbeck’s own tracing shows that the god’s face is modern 
and Gori of. cit. pl. 163 gives it a beard! 

(3) A South-Italian £ratér (hydria?), likewise in the Museo Gregoriano, simplifies the 
scene (O. Jahn of. cz. p. 5, Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. 437 (no. 18) Atlas pl. 6, 13 (from a 
tracing of the original) = my fig. 421). Europe hurries forward to caress the white bull, 
which stands erect before her on the flowery plain. Her old nurse (?) turns away with a 
gesture of astonishment. Above Europe is seen a faznfa. Above the bull’s head, a long- 
winged Eros with mirror and dulcimer. On a higher level, left and right, sit two 
deities facing each other—Zeus with pide and long sceptre, Aphrodite with mirror and 
toilet-box. 

An Apulian 4razér in the Louvre represents a slightly earlier moment in the action and 
gives no hint of Zeus in human shape (Overbeck of. cit. Zeus p. 434 (no. 15) Atlas pl. 6, 
12 (from a tracing of the original) = my fig. 422). The treatment is interesting and was 
perhaps inspired by some such painting as that described in Ach. Tat. 1. 1 éxdya mwoddois 
Evbcow 4 Aepv: Bévdipwry abrois dveuduxro Pddayt kal gurayv- auvex ra dévdpa, 
ournpep Ta wérada> suriwroy of wrépOo. Ta PUARA, Kal éylvero Tots dvOeaww Spopos h Tor 
PUd\AwWY cuuTroKH. Eypawpev 6 rexvirns bwd Ta wérada Kal THY oKiay-...Bdwp 5é xara péoov 
Epper ToD Aetm@vos THs ypadys, 7d pev dvaBhvfor xdrwhev awd ris yijs, Td dé Tots dyOect Kal 
Tots purois weptyeduerov, Here too in the midst of the meadow is a spring welling from 
a hollow rock, on which sits Europe beneath two overarching trees. On the left a swathed 
woman bears a large pitcher. On the right a great bull, coloured white and red, lowers 
his head before Europe, who looks longingly at him and toys with her veil. Higher up 
Aphrodite is seated, with Eros standing beside her. And above the horizon are seen 
a male and a female (? two females) conversing together. ; 

3 So most frequently, e.g. supra i. 471 fig. 327, 526 pl. xxxii, 531 fig. 405, 547 fig. 414, 
iii. 615 n. 5 (1) fig. 415, 615 n. § (2) fig. 416, 619 n. 1 fig. 418, 619 n. 2 (1) pl. xlvii, 
620 n. o (2) figs. 419, 420, 622 n. o (3) fig. 421, 622 n. 0 fig. 422. 

4 Eg. supra i. 539 fig. 411, iii. 618 n. o (3) pl. xlvi, 1 and 2. 

> E.g. infra p. 627 n. 0 (3) pl- xlviti. 

1 Supra i. 524 fi. 

2 Supra i. 526 n. 2, 606, 644 figs. 503 and 504. 
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with sundry modifications! to have lasted on well into Roman 





1 A possible Europe—we can hardly rate the evidence higher—hails from the ¢#d/os- 
tomb at Dendra, near Midea on the Argive Plain, excavated by A. W. Persson in 1926 
and dated by him and A. J. B. Wace c. 1400—1350 B.c. (A. W. Persson The Royal Tombs 
at Dendra near Midea Lund 1931 pp. 67, 143). Among its rich contents were eight 
metope-like plaques of glass paste, six light blue, two violet in colour, but all bearing a 
design in relief described as follows by their discoverer: ‘ An animal with head borne 
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times4—a total duration of nearly two thousand years. The theme 


high moves swiftly towards the right; on its back sits a woman (there is a fastening hole 
on each side of her waist) with both legs at one side, the knees very much bent... The 
representation naturally recalls those dating from a later period, showing Europa on the 
bull, especially that on the archaic metope from Selinus, with a beading on the upper 
edge [supra p. 616 fig. 415]—our plaques have one also on the lower edge. On the small 
glass plaques from Midea we have the first illustration of the Europa legend, an illustration 
of the Mycenaean period’ (Persson of. cit. pp. 36; 65 fig. 43, pl. 25, 1 (part of which=my 
fig. 423: scale ¢) and pl. 26, 2). Persson’s view was adopted by M. P. Nilsson Tze Mycenacan 





Fig. 423. 


Origin of Greek Mythology Cambridge 1932 p. 33. But U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1931 p. 112 (‘Bronzerelief’ !) and A. Roes in the Journ. 
Hell, Stud. 1934 liv. 25 call for caution. If the plaques in question really represent 
Europe, this is by far the earliest trace of her myth on Greek soil, and the bull—as we 
should have anticipated (sepra p. 615)—moves from left to right. But Europe, though 
the likeliest, is not the only possible bull-rider. What of Artemis Tavporéados (supra i. 
417 1. 7, 538 fig. 409, ii. 729 n. 0, 955 Nn. 0, 1214 (?))? Or, for that matter, what of Chipa 
herself? 

1 Roman wall-paintings and floor-mosaics of Europe are listed by Helbig Wandgem. 
Camp. p. 36 ff. nos. 122—130, p. 454, Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. p. 22f. nos. 79—82, 
Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 11 no. 4, Pp. 12 nos. r-—3, p. 13 nos. I—6, p. 14 nos. 
1—6. One painting and a couple of mosaics will serve to illustrate the range and variety 
of these later representations: 

(1) The finest of the wall-paintings was found in a house at Pompeii (Reg. ix. 5. 18, 
room fon the plan by A. Mau in the Bull. @. Znst. 1879 p. 22 pl.) and is now at Naples 
(A. Sogliano in the Guida del Mus. Napold p. 303 no. 1296, G. Rodenwaldt Die Kompos- 
ttion der pompejanischen Wandgemalde Berlin 1909 p. 69 ff. fig. 11, Herrmann Denkm. 
@. Maleret pl. 68 (=my fig. 424) Text p. 89f., L. Curtius Die Wandmaleret Pompejis 
Leipzig 1929 p. 289 f. pl. 4 (a good reproduction in colours), O. Elia Pitture murali e 
mosaict nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli Roma 1932 p. 37 no. 47 fig. 12). Europe, half- 
draped in a violet Aimdtion with sea-green border, is seated, not to say enthroned, on the 
back of a splendid brown bull, which stands steady though his eye is turned seaward and 
he is already thinking of the perilous transit. The heroine’s right hand raises her mantle ; 
her left is laid on the bull’s head and holds a red riband (?to twine about his horns, cp. 
Ov. met. 2. 867f.). Of Europe’s playmates, in wine-red, golden yellow, and greenish 
blue, the first stoops to embrace the bull, the third has set down her pitcher—a detail 
which implies the proximity of a spring (supra p. 622 n. o fig. 422), as perhaps does the 
squared structure on the right. The landscape background shows a wooded mountain, 
cleft by a ravine in which are seen a. stately fir-tree (?) and before it a tall sacred column 
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to indicate that this is holy ground. The whole composition, with its clear-cut contours 
and sharp sculpturesque qualities, belongs to Mau’s Third Style of mural painting (25 B.c.— 
50 A.D.). But the mysterious glow, which lights up the rock-face, the column, the further 





Fig. 424. 


legs of the bull, and glints on the breasts of Europe, is a light-and-shade device already 
heralding the advent of the Fourth Style (50-—79 A.D.). The work in general presupposes 
a good Greek original of the Hellenistic age, to which the Roman copyist has added a 
conventional background and accessories. 


Cc. UL 40 
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(2) A mosaic, found at Praeneste (Palestrina) towards the end of the seventeenth 
century and now preserved in a bedroom of the Palazzo Barberini at Rome, raises several 














problems of interest (O. Jahn Die Entfihrung der Europa auf antiken Kunstwerken 
Wien 1870 p. 7 ff. pl. 2 (=my fig. 425) from a drawing by Schulz, Overbeck Gr. Kumnst- 
myth, Zeus p. 454 ff. (no. 41) Atlas pl. 7, 20, W. Helbig Untersuchungen uber die 
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A Roman mosaic from Aquileia: Europe on the Bull, escorted by Eros and Poseidon. 





See page 627 n. 0 (3). 
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appealed, not only to artists and craftsmen, but to poets? and 


campanische Wandmalerei Leipzig 1873 p. 224 ff., td@. in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1412 ff. 
fig., id. Fuihrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom* 
Leipzig 1913 ii. 395 f., Reinach Xép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p.12 no. 1). The bull (white, 
shaded with brown) is already in the sea, escaping towards the left, with Europe scantily 
draped in a imdtion (deep orange, shaded with red) on his back. Her adventure is 
watched with astonishment and interest by two female figures (local Nymphs?) on the 
sea-shore. Above are seen five of Europe’s playmates fleeing in alarm towards the right. 
Some of them look back as they run. And finally from behind a rock advances a grave 
bearded man in a Aimdtion (red) with a long staff (yellow) in his hand. Overbeck of. cit. 
p- 456 would see in him Zeus, at whose sudden appearance the nearest of the maidens is 
collapsing in a swoon! Jahn of. ctt. p. 8 had more sensibly taken him to be Agenor the 
father of Europe or Kadmos her brother. Helbig Fhrer® p. 395 f. notes that, apart 
‘ from minor injuries and repairs, there is something wrong about the whole composition. 
Europe’s companions are not looking at the elopement, but forwards or backwards; nor 
is Europe herself being carried off from their midst. All would be well, if the mosaic 
were bisected and rearranged with its lower half on the left, its upper half on the nght 
(fig. 426). Accordingly he conjectures that the original design was an oblong fresco, 
which the Praenestine craftsman compressed into a square (0°82™) to fill a given space. 
The lively attitudes and the fine colouring point to an artist of marked ability. We are 
thus led towards the conclusion that this mosaic is a modified copy of the famous painting 
by Antiphilos, a rival of Apelles, whose ‘Kadmos and Europe’ was to be seen in the 
Porticus Pompeia at Rome (Plin. mat. hist. 35. 114, cp. Mart. ep. 2. 14. 3, 5, 15 ff, 
3. 20. 12 f., 11. 1, 11). See further A. Reinach Zextes Peint, Anc. i, 385 n. 2. 

(3) Of almost equal interest and of even greater beauty is the mosaic found in 1860 
near the Cathedral at Aquileia on the estate of Count Cassis and thence removed on 
rollers to his Museum in the Castle of Monastero (O. Jahn of. cét. p. 52 ff. with pl. 10 
(=my pl. xlviii) from a coloured drawing carefully executed on the spot by the painter 
Agujari under the direction of von Steinbiichel, Overbeck of. cét. Zeus p. 456f. Atlas 
pl. 7, 23, O. Fasiolo J mosaict di Aquileia Roma 1915 pl. 1, 2, Reinach Aép. Peint. 
Gr. Rom. p. 12 no. 2). The divine bull is here figured as a sea-beast, brown to grey in 
colour: his forefeet plunge in the brine; his hindquarters end in two fish-tails flung aloft 
as he frisks along. Europe, wearing a blue fillet on her blond hair, but otherwise stark 
naked, sits gracefully on his back, resting one hand on his head, the other on his flank. 
Eros, with short wings coloured blue and red, leads the way, holding a flowery halter in 
his right hand and a burning torch in his left. Lastly, Poseidon, a wreath of green weed 
on his dark brown hair, rides on a big grey dolphin and is followed by a second of smaller 
size as he accompanies the bridal cor¢ége and calms the sea for his brother. His right arm 
is seen, as if swimming, through the clear water (cp. Nonn. Dion. 1. 74 f.)—an effect made 
possible by a clever use of blue glass ¢esserae. The mosaic, badly cracked and damaged, 
must have seen service for many years before Attila captured Aquileia in 452 4.D. Indeed, 
von Steinbiichel and Jahn assigned it, reasonably enough, to the palmy days of the town 
under Trajan and Hadrian. Jahn poses the question whether this rider on a marine bull 
might not have been meant for Aphrodite or some Nereid, say Galateia, rather than for 
Europe (Nonn. Dion. 1. 57 ff.; cp. supra p. 133 f. figs. 52, §3), but decides rightly for 
the last; and even Overbeck says ‘eine sichere Entscheidung ist nicht méglich.’ I do not 
share their hesitation. The obvious intention to represent a wedding train and the general 
agreement with other pictures of Europe really leave no room for doubt, not to mention 
such confirmatory details as those recorded by Ach. Tat. 1. 1”Epws ef\xe rév Body: “Eps, 
pixpoy madtov, Nrdaxea 7b wrepbv,...éxpdre: TO wip: éwéorpamro Sé ws emi rd» Ala xat 
brepetiia, Gorep avrod xarayedGy, Ore di adbrov yéyove Bois. 

1 The only allusion to Europe in the Homeric poems occurs in the Atds dardrn (Z7. 14. 
321 f. 088’ bre Dolvixos xovpys rHrexAerro!o, | f Téxe por Mivwy re xal dyrlGeov ‘PaddparOvy). 
This bowdlerizing (?) episode omits the actual name of the heroine and ignores the bull. 


40—2 
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prose-writers! also, And I suggest that its long-lived appeal implies 
a deep-seated belief among the Mediterranean peoples that the 
sky-god could and on occasion did take shape as a bull. If so, 
it may well be that—as we conjectured above®—the ox of the 


Dipolieia was originally held to be the visible form or embodiment 
of Zeus Polieis himself. 


Here we may pause to note a partial parallel from northern 
Greece. A s¢éle of Proconnesian marble, found at the village of 
Kavak between Panderma (Panormos near Kyzikos) and Gunen 
and acquired in 1908 by the Imperial Ottoman Museum, is shaped 
like a chapel with gable and akrotéria (fig. 427). The gable is 
adorned with an ox-head, round which is a garland tied between 
the horns. In the chapel stands Zeus Olbiost. He wears a chitén 


They are found first in Hes. frag. 209 Flach, 52 Kinkel, 30 Rzach af. schol. A. B. 7. 12. 
192 Eipwrny rhv Poivixos Lebs Peacdpevos Ev reve eywdve pera vungadv dvOn dvaréyoucay 
hpdcbn xal xarehOioy prrakev eavrov els Tadpoy xal dard Tol ordparos Kpbxoy érver: odrws 
Te Thy Eipbany dmarhoas éBdorace kal dtaropOpetoas els Kphryv eulyn airy: l6” otrus 
cuvgnicer adtiv ’Aateplwvt ta Kpnra&v Bacihel yevouern be Eyxvos exelvn rpeis watdas 
eyévynoe, Mivwa Saprydéva cai ‘PadduavOy. } loropta map ‘Hoiddp xa Baxxvrlin, 
cp. schol. T. 2/, 12. 292 “Holodos 6¢ Hipdarys kal Ards adréy (sc. Zaprndéva) pyow, schol. 
Eur. Rhes. 28 6 6¢ “Holodos Eipwrns nev pnow adréy (sc. Lapwndéva: lacunam indicavit 
Schwartz) ws ‘EdAduxos (frag. 94 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 131 f. Jacoby)): supra i. 546 n. 5. 
Eumelos of Corinth, whose floruzt (supra i. 738) should have been fixed later than’ 
c. 740 B.C. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 131, 
W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 290f.), 
wrote a Evpwria dealing with the tale of Europe, but the three extant fragments are not 
ad rem (Epic. Gr. frag. i. 192 f. Kinkel). Other Greek poets that handled the theme 
include Eur. Kpi7es frag. 472 Nauck? (cited segra i. 648 n. 1) cp. Io. Malal. chron. 2 
p. 31 Dindorf caas cab Hvpurldns 6 copwraros rontixds ovveypdwaro, bs pyot, Leds 
MeraBrnbels els raipov Thy Edpdarnv qpracev, Mosch. 2. 1~—-166, Anacreont. 52 Bergk*, 52 
Hiller, [Hom.] Bar. 78 f., Nonn. Dion, 1. 46 ff., 320 ff. 

Among Latin poets treating of the same subject the following deserve notice: Hor. 
od. 3. 27. 25 ff., Ov. met. 2. 836 ff., fast. 5. 603 ff., Germ. Arat. 536 ff., Anth. Lai. cod. 
Salmas. 14. 1—34 (i. 1. 49 f. Riese). 

1 First in Akousilaos of Argos frag. 20 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 102 Mitller)=/rag. 29 
(Frag. gr. Hist. i. 55 Jacoby) ap. Apollod. 2. 5. 7 éB5ouov érératev GOdov Tov Kpijra 
dyayeiv raipov. rotrov’ Axovolhaos nev elval pyot Tov SaropOyedcarra Hipwrny Aud+ ries 
dé rov bd Mocadaévos dvadobévra éx Gaddoons, dre xaraficew IlocedGve Mivws etre rd 
gpavev éx ris Oaddoons: supra i. 544 n. 6. Then follow Theophr. 7st. p/. 1. g. 5 (cited 


supra i, 526 n. 4), Apollod. 3. 1. 1, Loukian. dial. mar. 13. 1—4, Apul. met. 6. 29, 
Ach. Tat. 1. 1, I—1. 2. 2. 


2 Supra p. 606. 

3 Edhem Bey in the Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 521—528 pls. § (=my fig. 427) and 
6 (lower part of stée on larger scale), Reinach Fé. Reliefs ii. 108 no. 1 (whole) and 175 
no. 1 (lower part), Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 39 ff. no. 836 fig., Harrison 
Themis p. 148 f. fig. 26. 

4 The inscription at the foot of the sé/e, apparently composed in imperfect hexa- 
meters, runs: Evodiwy lepeds Atos ’OABlov | brép Trav llwy wdvrwy Kabws éxddrevlow 
évéOnka ebyapiorhpov ©. Others, listed by F. W. Hasluck in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1g05 xxv. 56 f. and in his Cysicus Cambridge 1910 p. 272, all came from the same 
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Fig. 427. 
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and a himdtion, His left hand grasps a sceptre, the lower end of 
which disappears behind an eagle with spread wings. His right 
hand holds a bossed phzd/e, from which he is pouring a libation 
above the flame of a small altar. But the most noteworthy feature 
of the design is that the head of the god with its full beard and 
long hair combines two bovine horns'. Below the figure of Zeus is 
a sacrificial scene. In the centre is a flaming altar. Before it, and 
represented on a small scale so as not to conceal the altar, a man 
with a double axe is about to strike a bull, whose head is bound by 
a cord to a ring fixed in the ground®. On one side stand a boy 
and a man. Their raised right hands held objects of an oval shape 
(fruit ?)8. The boy’s lowered left hand is holding a bunch of grapes. 
On the other side stand a girl and a woman. The girl carries in 
her left hand a dish of fruit and flowers*. The woman has fillets 
in her left hand, and raises her right with open palm in a gesture 
of invocation. 

Zeus Olbios, the god ‘of Welfare’? was evidently: a giver of 
fertility; and his bovine horns were due, not to a late confusion with 
other deities®, but to an early conception of him as tauromorphic. 


district, having been found near Gunen, presumably at Kavak: (1) a block, used later 
for a capital, inscribed [A]}:{? OJA[Bly ?] | [ElJonxd(v)p? Blw]|udv dxép (é)a[v]|rod xat Blov | 
[x]al réxvwly] | [xJot 7[Gv xweyrdv?}, (2) an altar, with a decrantem in relief, inscribed 
deg | [Akt "OABly |- —. (3) a fragmentary céppus inscribed [eg] ’OABly | [? Kéuw]ros 
Aovyet{vos] | [— -Jlov wpayparev|[r]ys [- -]. (4) a small base inscribed ‘HpaxAcidys | 
“Hpaxnel|Sou Ge@ | "OABly br|[ép...... }. (5) a broken s¢ée, with a relief of Zeus standing 
and an eagle on the ground to the right, inscribed [’A]rrdAov | - -. 

1 Harrison Themis? p. 149 n.2: ‘Miss M. Hardie [Mrs F. W. Hasluck], of Newnham 
College, kindly examined the original of the relief and writes to me that, so far as it can 
be made out, there is all the appearance of a bull-mask worn by a human head. If this 
were certain we should have the figure of a priest impersonating a bull-god, which would 
be of singular interest.’ It would indeed (? cp. szpra i. 490 ff. fig. 354, 496). But the 
assumption is too precarious. Edhem Bey in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 521 says 
merely ‘la téte barbue, & long (s#c) cheveux flottants sur le cou, est surmontée de deux 
cornes, recourbées comme celles d’un bovidé,’ and Mendel Cat, Sculpt. Constantinople 
iii. 39 echoes him: ‘la téte est barbue, avec de longs cheveux flottants et deux cornes 
de taureau.’ Neither suggests a mask. 

2 So on a fragmentary relief from Tralleis (Edhem Bey in the Rev. Arch. 1904 ii. 361 
pl. 15, 1, ¢d. in the Bull. Corr. Hell. tgo4 xxviii. 71 ff. pl. 7, 1908 xxxii. 526 ff., Reinach 
Rép. Reliefs ii. 169 no. 2, Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 266 ff. no. 547 fig.), 
which showed a similar sacrifice about to take place at the foot of an old plane-tree. 

3 Edhem Bey in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 522 says ‘ils ont...la main droite 
relevée et tenant un objet indistinct, de forme ovale, peut-étre une torche.’ Mendel Ca¥. 
Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 40, ‘un homme debout...léve la main droite en signe d’ador- 
ation ; 4 cdté de lui, un jeune garcon...dans la méme attitude,’ etc. 

4 Edhem Bey Jc. cit. un plat chargé de fruits et de fleurs.’ Mendel /oc. czz. ‘un 
plateau chargé de fruits.’ 

5 Cp. Apollon édfios in Anth. Pal. 9. 525. 16 ddPtov, ddBcoepydy. 

6 Edhem Bey Joc. cit. p. 525. 
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(1) Amphora at Munich: 
Io as a heifer with Argos and Hermes. 
See page 631 2. 3. 
(2) Stémnos from Caere, now at Vienna: 
To as a steer (!) with Argos, Hermes, and Zeus. 
- See bage 633 1. o. 
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Aischylos in the first of his extant plays makes the chorus of Dan- 
aides at Argos appeal to Zeus O/bios as the god who had touched 
Io and thereby become the forefather of their race+. But it was in 
the form of a bull, as the same play shows®, that Zeus came into 
contact with Io, who from that time forward is figured® as a heifer* 


1 Aisch. spol. 524 ff. Wilamowitz dvat dvdxruv, yaxdpwr | waxdprare cai reddwv 
rel\ecdrarov kpdros, dABte Zeb, | wiGod re nal yéver o@ | ddevoov dvdpav UBpw eb orvyijoas: | 
Nuva 5° EuBare woppupoede? | rav pedavdivy’ aray. | 7d wpds yuvaccdy <d'> éwiddv | 
wadalgarov auérepov “yélvos Pidias mpoydvou ywaids, | véwoor edppor’ alvoy, | yevoi wodv- 
pworop Eparrop Lois. | Alas roc yévos edx dyed” elvac | yas awd 7a08" Evorxor. 

® Supra i. 438 f. 

3 Representations of Io are: collected and discussed in primis by R. Engelmann De 
Tone commentatio archaeologica Berolini 1868 (first as cow, then under the influence of 
tragedy as cow-horned maiden, finally as cow once more), ¢@. in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
ii. 270—280, za. ‘Die Jo-Sage’ in the Jehrd. a. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 
37—58 figs. r—10 and pl. 2 (pp. 51—57 groups the extant monuments as follows:: 
(i) ‘Liebeswerben des Zeus um Jo’=nos. 1—3; (ii) ‘Jo von Argos bewacht’=nos. 4—8; 
(iii) “Tétung des Argos’=nos. g—27; (iv) ‘Jo’s Ankunft in Agypten’=nos. 28, 29; 
(v) ‘Einzeldarstellungen der Jo’=nos. 30—50, and p. 57 f. concludes: ‘Bis zum Anfang 
des 5. Jahrhunderts, ja man kann auf Grund der Neapler Vase (Taf. 2) noch bestimmter 
sagen, bis in die siebziger Jahre des 5. Jahrhunderts, wird Jo nur als Kuh dargestellt ; 
nach der Vorfiihrung des Prometheus dagegen erscheint Jo nur als Botxepws wap@dvos; 
zwischen beide- Darstellungsweisen schiebt sich...die durch das Bostoner Gefiss vertret- 
ene Mischbildung einer Kuh mit menschlicher rporoyui. Dass schon vor Aschylus die 
menschliche Bildung der Jo bestanden haben kann, ist wegen der Gleichung mit der 
agyptischen Isis zuzugeben. Wenn man aber bedenkt, dass der Wechsel in der Dar- 
stellungsweise der Jo chronologisch genau mit dem Dithyrambus (Kuhform), den 
Supplices (Kuh mit menschlicher rporou}) und dem Prometheus des Aschylus (Bovxepws 
wap0évos) zusammenfallt, und dass weder ein monumentales, noch ein literarisches 
direktes Zeugnis fir einen anderen Entwicklungsgang vorhanden ist, dann wird man 
sich doch genétigt sehen, die nachgewiesene Abdnderung, die mit den Bediirfnissen 
der Tragédie iibereinstimmt, auch als durch die Tragédie veranlasst, anzunehmen’). 
See also Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 465—488 (‘Io,’ distinguishing (i) ‘das 
Liebesabenteuer des Zeus und der Io,’ (ii) ‘Io von Argos bewacht,’ (iii) ‘die Uberlistung 
oder Einschlaferung des Argos durch Hermes,’ (iv) ‘ Hermes gewaltthatig gegen Argos,’ 
{v) ‘Io in Aegypten,’ (vi) ‘Monumente, welche keiner bestimmten Situation angehoren’). 

.4 Thus already before the close of s. vi B.C. (supra p. 221) on the throne of Apollon 
at Amyklai (Paus. 3. 18. 13 “Hpa 5é d@opg mpos Im rhv Ivdxou Body otcay Fin). An 
amphora of the ‘Northampton style’ at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. Munchen p. 189 
no. §73), akin to the Clazomenian variety of Ionic ware, shows the heifer Io held in 
check by a monstrous Argos, with an extra eye on his chest, while Hermes, with pétasos 
and winged shoes, advances stealthily to free her from the tether. Argos’ dog looks 
round at the intruder; and in the background is a palm-tree, to which Io should be 
fastened (T. Panofka ‘ Argos Panoptes’ in the 46d. d. berl. Akad. 1837 Phil.-hist. Classe 
pp- 43 f., 47 col. pl. 5, E. Braun in the 4x. a. Just. 1838 x. 329, Mon. d. Inst. ii pl. 59, 8, 
Reinach Ré. Vases i. 111, 2, Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. iii. 239 (‘ positivement 
comique’) pl. 99, Overbeck Gr. Aunstmyth. Zeus p. 474 (no. 10) (‘offenbar komisch oder 
parodisch’) Atlas pl. 7, 19, Wien. Vorlegebl. 1890—1891 pl. 12, 1% and 1°(=my pl. xlix, 1), 
Pfuhl Malerez u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 173, 178, iii. 34 fig. 148). An Attic black-figured 
panel-amphora, now in the British Museum (@rit, Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 115 f. no. B 164), 
depicts a later moment in the attack (sera ii. 379 fig. 286 from a reversed drawing by 
E. Vitet. R. Engelmann in the /ahrd. a. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 52 f. fig. 7 
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(=my fig. 428) was the first to publish the correct design and to include a point noticed 
by A. S. Murray, that in front of the heifer’s head stood the letters [OJI for Id). An 
early red-figured plate by ‘the Cerberus Painter’ ¢. 520—510 B.C. (M. H. Swindler Ancéent 
Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 191), found at Chiusi and later in the Pizzati and 
Blaydes collections, makes Hermes administer the coup de grace, while Io as a heifer 
bounds away on her wanderings (E. Gerhard in the. Arch. Zeit. 1847 v. 17 ff. pl. 2 (=my 
fig. 429), Reinach Rép. Vases i. 363, 1, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 479 (no. 17) 
Atlas pl. 7, 18, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 145 no. 7, J. D. Beazley Adttische Vasenmaler 
des rothgurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 30 no. 5). A red-figured stdémmnos from Caere, 
now at Vienna (Masner Samm. ant. Vasen u. Terracotten Wien p. 52 no. 338), by ‘the 





Fig. 430. 


Argos Painter’ c. 480 B.c. likewise has Hermes slaying Argos, here covered with eyes, 
but by a slip represents Io as a steer(!), and adds a seated and sceptred Zeus, completing 
the picture by an olive-tree on the left and a palm-tree, with a doe behind it, on the 
right (R. Schéne in the dan. d. Inst. 1865 xxxvii. 147—159 pl. 1—k (interprets the 
gesture of Zeus as a hint of his ultimate intervention, cp. Aisch. P. v. 848 f. évravda 54 
oe Levs rlOnow Evppova | érapav drapBet xecpt cai Oryav pévov, Mosch. 2. 50 ff. év 8 av 
Zebs Kpovlins érapdpevos hpépa xepolv | rbprios "Ivaxtys, rhv 8 éwrarépy mapa Nethy | éx 
Bods evxepdowo rédw perduerBe yuvaixa), Reinach Rép. Vases i. 314, Overbeck Gr. Kunst- 
myth. Zeus pp. 28 (c), 477 f. (no. 15) Atlas pl. 7, 10, Wien. Vorlegebl. 1890—1891 pl. 11, 1 
(=my pl. xlix, 2), J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 110 no. 1). A red-figured hydrta by ‘the 
Girgenti Painter’ ¢. 475 B.C., formerly in the Pascale collection at Santa Maria di Capua 
and now at Bryn Mawr, has a finely painted design of Argos, with eyes all over his body 
(even one between the straps of his right boot and another under his left boot), leopard- 
skin cape, fur Zi/os, club, and sword, pursued by Hermes (wreath, pétasus, chfamfs) in 
the act of drawing his sword. Io as a heifer bounds away to the left. The Doric column, 
the altar, and the priestess with temple-key and poppy-headed sceptre, mark the scene as 
taking place in the Argive Heraion. The four small bushes are its sacred grove (Apollod. 
2 I. 3 says of Argos obros éx rijs €dalas é8éopmevey abriv, Aris év Tr] Muxyvaluw brijpyey 
doe). Finally, Zeus and Hera balance each other on the left and right (E. Petersen in 
the Rom. Mitth. 1893 viii. 328 no. 17, J. C. Hoppin ‘Argos, Io, and the Prometheus of 
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as a heifer with human face!, as a maiden with heifer’s ears and 
horns?, as a horned maiden, or at least as a maiden with a heifer 
at her side’ 


Aeschylus’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1901 xii- 335—345 with col. pl. by 
F, Anderson, R. Engelmann in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 42 ff. 
fig. 2 (=my fig. 430), L. G. Eldridge in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1917 xxi. 41 f. fig. 4, 
51 ff. fig. 6, J. D. Beazley of. cit. p..245 no. 39). 

Graeco-Roman gems revert to the animal form of Io. A brown chalcedony from the 
Blacas collection, now in the British Museum, shows Hermes on 
the left holding the heifer by her horns and Zeus on the right 
standing with left hand raised and an eagle at his feet (T. Panofka 
loc. cit. pp. 18 f., 46 pl. 1, 7, G. P. Secchi in the Ann. d. Tust. 
1838 x. 315, E. Braun 2d. 329, Mon. d. Inst. ii pl. 59, 4 (=my 
fig. 431: scale 2) from an impression by T. Cades, Srit. Mus. 
Cat. Gems" p. 143 no. 1262 pl. 18). See also the gem noted sxgra 
i. 440 n. 4 fig. 312, of which there is a photograph in Imhoof- — 
Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Fig. 431. 
Gemmen des hlassischen Altertums Leipzig 1889 p. 132 no. 28 pl. 21. 

1 R. Engelmann inthe Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 xviii. 38 ff. fig. 1 (=my 
fig. 432) was the first to publish and discuss an important vase at Boston, on which Io 
appears as a heifer with human face. This red-figured oznochde came from south Italy 
and is described as ‘ wahrscheinlich apulisch, in direkter Nachahmung attischer Ware aus 
der Mitte des V. Jahrhdts.’ Engelmann adds: ‘Meiner Meinung nach diirfte man mit 
der Zeitbestimmung noch etwas hoher hinaufgehen.’ The vase represents a beardless 
Hermes, with chlamys, pétasos, caduceus, and sword, advancing against Argos, who wears 
chitén, ox-hide cape (szpra i. 458 f.), leather cap, and brandishes a club as he turns to face 
his pursuer. Io moves off towards the right : her body is that of a heifer, but her head has 
bovine horn and ear combined with the features of a maiden, and a veil the folds 
of which serve to conceal the ungainly combination. Engelmann acutely remarks that 
the same gzuasé-oriental ‘Mischbildung’ is presupposed by the earliest of the extant 
Aeschylean tragedies (Aisch. suppl. 565 ff. Wilamowitz Bporol 5° of yas ré7” Heavy evvopor | 
xAwpy deiuare Ovydy | wddrov7’, dYuv dnOy | Bboxny’ dpBvres Svexepes peckduBporor, | rar 
Hey Bods, | rav & ad yuvacnés- Tépas & €OduBovv). But S. Eitrem in Pauly--Wissowa 
Real-Enc. ix. 1739 replies: ‘Aber Aischylos braucht ja nicht absolut an ein solches 
Mischwesen zu denken, Ifo] mag auch in den Hik[etides] nur als kuhhémig gedacht 
worden sein, um als ein ‘‘ wunderbares Mischgeschdpf” bezeichnet zu werden.’ 

2 The exact date of Aischvlos’ Prometheus Bound is not easy to fix (W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 296 f.), and W. Schmid after 
repeated examination of the evidence (W. Schmid Untersuchungen sum Gefesselten 
Prometheus (Tub. Beitr. ix) Tiibingen 1929 (Aisch. P. v. is the work of an unknown poet 
writing between 458 and 445 B.C.), zd. ‘Epikritisches zum Gefesselten Prometheus’ in 
the Berl, philol. Woch. Feb. 14, 1931 p. 218 ff.) can roundly declare: ‘Der Gefesselte 
Prometheus ist weder von Aischylos noch zu dessen Lebzeiten verfasst’ (W. Schmid— 
O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur Miinchen 1934 i. 2. 193, cp. W. Morel in 
the fahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1932 ccxxxiv. 
84 f.). This is not the place to argue the point. In any case S. Eitrem Zc. ct. is right in 
saying: ‘Die gehérnte Jungfrau wurde namlich die beliebteste Erscheinungsform der 
verwandelten I[o] in der Kunst, und auch in der Literatur wird die Bovxepws rap@évos seit 
Aisch. Prom. 586 [xAves p0éyua Tas Bodxepw mapOévov;], vgl. 673 K. [xepagris 5°, ds 
épar’] haufig erwahut.’ 

A good example of Io with cow’s horns and cow’s ear is the Jatta 4ratér already 
figured (supra i. 459 n. 5 with fig. 318), of which Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 480 
(no. 19) says: ‘Den Mittelpunkt bildet Io, welche als kuhgehérnte und daneben, als 
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einziges Beispiel, auch kuhGhrige Jungfrau dargestellt ist und durch einen langen Schilf- 
stengel, den sie in der Rechten halt, sehr passend als Tochter des Flusses Inachos 
bezeichnet wird.’ 





Fig. 4326 


Antefixes of terra cotta, semi-elliptical in shape and adorned with the head of Io in 
relief, have been found in some numbers at Tarentum. The British Museum has two, 
one certainly, the other possibly, from that town (&rit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 41% 
no. D 665 Tarentum 1884 (height 6% ins.), p. 419 no. D 692 Towneley collection (height 
74 ins.)). The Museum of Fine Arts at Boston has other specimens of the same sort 
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(Annual Report Boston 1go1 p. 63 n.). There are several in Berlin, and many in the 
Tarentine Museum (A. Furtwingler in the Jahrb. d. kads. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1888 iii. 223 
n. 1=id. Kleine Schriften Mitnchen 1913 ii. 216 n. 1). One of the Berlin examples, found 
at Tarentum, is figured by R. Engelmann in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 
xviii. 55 no. 34 fig. 8. I add one of the same type, likewise found at Tarentum in 1919, 
and now in my collection (fig. 433: height 7} ins., breadth 8 ins.). It represents Io en face 
with budding horns and bovine ears, Between her horns is seen part of a veil (Engelmann 
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doc. cit. says ‘Zwischen den Hérnern Binde’; and Walters /oc. c¢t. D 692, ‘over the fore- 
head, indications of cow’s hide (?)’), and from her ears hang earrings of one drop. Lastly, 
round her throat is a necklace of fourteen pendants She is in fact figured as the beloved 
of Zeus in full bridal array. Furtwangler doc. cit. remarks: ‘Deer stilistische Charakter 
dieses Typus auf den Stirnziegeln...ist derjenige der Zeit gegen 400.’ I agree. But 
I dissent from his further contention, that we have here a goddess—say Artemis 7auro- 
pelos—rather than the heroine Io. It must not be forgotten that Io, as priestess of Hera, 
was herself in some sense divine (supra i. 453 ff.). I am disposed therefore to think that 
these antefixes came from a sanctuary of Hera, whose head with transparent veil (Tapay- 
Twldoy), earring, and necklace appears ¢. 340—c. 302 B.C. on the splendid gold coinage of 
Tarentum (M. P. Viasto in the Journ. Intern. d Arch. Num. 1899 ii. 303 ff. pls. TB’, 
1—9, 17 f., IS“, 1-5, C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p. 195 f. pl. 45, 11, 12, 15). 
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3 Bovine ears, an unnecessary deformation, are discarded in most representations of 
To as a horned maiden, ¢.g. on a red-figured 4ra¢ér from Ruvo in the Barone collection 
(supra ii. 379f. fig. 287), and as time goes on even her horns tend to be minimised 
(seepra i. 237.n. 3) until they are scarcely, if at all, discernible (tnfra figs. 434, 438 f.). 





Fig. 434. 


Nikias of Athens, the famous contemporary of Praxiteles (Plin. zat. hist. 35. 133), is 
known to have painted a large picture of Io (#@. 7. 35. 132). Pliny, describing his 
technique, Says that he ‘devoted special attention to women, was careful in his treatment 
of light and shade, and took particular pains to make his figures stand out against the 
background’ (ia. 25. 35. 130 £.}. This xfer alia justifies W. Helbig Untersuchungen iiber 
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die campanische Wandmalerei Leipzig 1873 pp. 113, 140 ff. in his conjecture, now 
commonly accepted, that the fresco of Io in the ‘House of Livia’ on the Palatine 
(G. Perrot in the Rev. Arch. 1870—1871 i. 387 ff. pl. 15 (=my fig. 434), Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 483 (no. 20) Atlas pl. 7, 11, A. Mau in the dan. d. Inst. 1880 
lii. 136 ff., Mon. d. Inst. xi col. pl. 22, A. Reinach Zextes Peint. Anc. i. 288 n. 5, 
Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 16 no. 3, Pfuhl Maleret u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 753, 
iii. 316, fig. 708, H. Bulle ‘Untersuchungen an Griechischen Theatern’ in the 462. d. 
bayer. Akad. 1928 Philos.-philol. Classe xxxiii. 309—311, M. H. Swindler Ancient 
Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 279 fig. 448 (from photo), L. Curtius Die Wand- 
malerei Pompejis Leipzig 1929 p. 258 ff. with figs. 62 (wall), 154 (head of Io from photo), 
155 (whole picture from photo)) is in its essentials a copy of Nikias’ work. Io, with the 
faintest indication of horns on her brow, sits in dejection at the foot of a pillar, on which 
stands the elfigy of a sceptre-bearing Hera. The background is occupied by a big rock. 
On the right Argos, a young man equipped with spear, sword, and spotted panther-skin 
(in lieu of extra eyes), leans forward in the favourite Lysippian attitude of the supported 
foot (supra p. 622 n. o (2), infra p. 706) gazing intently at Io. On the left Hermes (his 
name is given in Greek lettering), with caduceus, winged péfasos, and chlamfs, approaches 
to carry out the behest of Zeus. The theme was popular, for it occurs not only in this 
picture, which is of Mau’s ‘Second or Architectural Style’ (s. i B.c.), but—with omission 
of Hermes and Hera—in sundry Pompeian paintings (Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 38 f. 
nos. 131—134, Reinach R4Y. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 15 nos. 4 and 6, p. 16 no. 2}, of which 
the best are one from Reg. ix. 7. 14 in the ‘Third Style’ (c. 25 B.c.—c. 50 A.D.) 
(Herrmann Denkm. a. Malerei Text p. 67 f. fig. 16, L. Curtius of. cét. p. 258 ff. fig. 156) 
and one from the Macellum in the ‘Fourth Style’ (c. 50-—79 A.D.) (Herrmann of. cit, 
pl. 53 Text p. 67 f., L. Curtius of. cet. p. 260 ff. fig. 157). Pictures of the sort were 
certainly known to Propertius (1. 3. 19 f. sed sic intentis haerebam fixus ocellis, | Argus 
ut ignotis cornibus Inachidos), if not also to Statius (72d. 6. 276 f. Io post tergum, iam 
’ prona dolorque parentis, | spectat inocciduis stellatum visibus Argum). 

Nikias’ masterpiece exerted a powerful influence over the vase-painters of South Italy, 
who borrowed its main features and used them, inappropriately enough, to express the 
happy ending of Io’s sad story—the moment when in far-of™ Egypt Zeus at long last 
would by his touch restore her to her senses and claim her as his bride (Aisch. sepf/. 310, 
P. v. 848 ff. Wilamowitz). A red-figured amphora of ‘Lucanian’ style, found at Anzi, 
Basilicata, and later in the Coghill collection (J. Millingen Pecntures antiques des vases 
grecs de la collection de Sir John Coghtll Rome 1817 pl. 46, T. Panofka Joc. cit. pp. 20 ff., 
47.col. pl. 4, 1 (=my fig. 435), Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 55 ff. pl. 26, 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 466 f. (no. 1) Atlas pl. 7, 7, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. 
d. alt, Kunst ii. 19 f. pl. 3, 37, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 73 ff. pl. 7, 
12, Reinach Xép. Vases ii. 16, 2), shows Io after her wanderings seated on the altar of 
Hera, while Eros empties his perfume above her. On the right, Zeus, beardless (? originally 
bearded, but repainted: cp. supra p. 622 n. o (2) fig. 419) and half-draped, draws near, 
holding his eagle-sceptre. On the left, Hermes, with supported foot, watches the issue. 
Behind Hermes, an olive-tree. Behind Zeus, a Satyr (? Pan, repainted) with pan-pipes. 
The scene'is repeated and amplified on another ‘ Lucanian’ vase, a red-figured 4ydria from 
Anzi, now at Berlin (Gerhard Ant. Bildw. p. 366 ff. pl. 115, T. Panofka loc. czt. pp. 22 ff, 
47 col. pl. 4, 2 (=my fig. 436), Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. cér. i. 47 ff. pl. 25, 
Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 467 ff. (no. 2) Atlas pl. 7, 8, Furtwingler Vasensamml. 
Berlin ii. 873 ff. no. 3164), which makes Io sit on the pedestal of the goddess (here 
treated as Artemis with bow and wheel-torch: cp. supra i. 408 f. fig. 304) holding a casket 
and lotos-fillet. These are the love-gifts of Zeus, who approaches coyly from the right, 
shouldering a long lotiform sceptre. On the left, Hermes, his foot supported as usual, 
Tests one hand on a club and holds tablets in the other. Behind Hermes is Hera in 
person, now reconciled to her rival. Behind Zeus, dove on finger, stands Aphrodite, 
present to bless the lovers. Eros, with hoop and hoop-stick, spreads his pinions above 
them. Trees, plants, a tripod, and a Aydrfa mark the spot as a sacred precinct, while 
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Fig. 435- 





Fig. 436. 
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Artemis’ fawn in the foreground shows to whom that precinct belongs. Finally, in the 
top right hand corner, partly concealed by a hill, is Pan with his pipes, a frequent adjunct 
on South-Italian vases (e.g. supra i. 222 pl. xix, i. 375 fig. 287, ii. 416 with fig. 322). 

On comparing these two vases with the Palatine copy of Nikias’ painting it becomes 
clear that they have taken over much from the Athenian original—(a) the central figure 
of Io herself, seated, half-draped, and with budding horns on her brow; (6) the statue of 
Hera on a pillar or pedestal, unsuitable to its new Egyptian context and therefore trans- 
formed into a more barbaric Artemis; (c) the helper Hermes on the left, who having now 
slain Argos is free to appropriate his attitude—an exchange the more pardonable because 
that attitude had belonged to Hermes in fifth-century art (sure ii. 738 fig. 668) long 
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before it was borrowed by Argos. On this showing we shall not agree with H. Bulle 
foc. c#t. that the statue of Hera on a pillar was a stagey addition due to the Roman 
copyist, nor with L. Curtius Zoc. cit. that Hermes (carefully inscribed, remember, in Greek 
letters) was merely ‘eine Zutat des Malers des zweiten Stils.’ Curtius is, however, right 
in contending that in other Pompeian frescoes representing Io, Argos, and Hermes 
(Helbig of. cit. p. 39 f. nos. 135 and 137, Curtius of. cit. p. 263 f. figs. 158 and 159) the 
figure of Io was copied or modified from the type first devised by Nikias. Modification 
has gone further and fared worse in paintings of her arrival in Egypt (Helbig of. cé#. 
p- 40 f. nos. 138 and 139, Curtius of. cit. p. 215 ff. figs. 127 and 129). 

The popularity of this seated Io may be gauged from the fact that she is found as an 
isolated and purely decorative figure, surrounded by a fantastic floral arabesque, on a 
Aydrta from Basilicata now at Naples (Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 487 f. (e); 
Heydemann Vasensammi. Neapel p. 443 no. 2922, O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 


279 with fig. (=my fig. 437)). 
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A cornelian signed by Dioskourides, the supreme glyptic artist of the Augustan age 
(Plin. waz, Aist. 37. 8, Suet. Aug. 50, cp. Dion Cass. 51. 3), shows a deep-cut head of 
To, again with budding horns, earrings, and necklace. This gem, admittedly the loveliest 
of his works, is said to have been found in 1756 on the estate of the Duca di Bracciano, 
from whose possession it passed into the Poniatowski collection. In 1839 that collection 
was sold in London, and the present owner of the gem is unknown (S. Reinach in the 
Chronique des Arts jan. 5 and 12, 1895, pp. 2 and 11, E. Babelon in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. Ant. ii. 1478 n. 1). Publications include Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 486 (b) 





Fig. 438. 


Gemmentaf. 5, 10 (inadequate), A. Furtwangler in the Jahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1888 iii, 222 ff. no. 6 pl. 8, 25 (=2d. Kleine Schriften Miinchen 1913 ii. 215 ff. no. 6 
pl. 26, 25), ta. Ant. Gemmeni. pl. 49, 9 and pl. 51,17 (enlarged), ii. 234, J. H. Middleton 
The Engraved Gems of Classical Times Cambridge 1891 p. 78 f. My fig. 438 is from a fine 
impression of the original by T. Cades Collezione di N° 1400 [mpronti delle migliori pietre 
incise, st antiche, che moderne, ricavatt dalle pit: distinte Collezioni conosciute dell? Europa 
ima Classe, A no. 42. 





Fig. 439- 


Copies of this masterpiece have, of course, been made in modern times (A. Furtwangler 
loce. citt.). But ancient copies also exist. One such is a sard from Kalchedon, formerly in 
the Tyszkiewicz collection and now in that of Mr E. P. Warren (J. D. Beazley The Lewes 
House Collection of Ancient Gems Oxford 1920 p. 94 f. no. 113 pl. 6). Another, which 
came to me in 1926 from Mr A. P. Ready and was previously in the Evans collection, is 
a clouded cornelian, very deeply cut and still set in its ancient gold bezel (fig. 439 : scale 4). 
Common to these two stones is the unusual depth of the zfaglio and the series of straight 
cuts by which the bust is terminated below. 

4 £.g. (1) A painting of Io with a cow, Hermes, and Argos, from the temple of Isis 
at Pompeii (Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 39 no. 133, Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerei pl. 57 


Cc. I. 41 
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By a natural play upon names Zeus O/bios was taken as the 
patron-deity of such towns as Olba in Kilikia’ and Olbia on the 


Text p. 72 f.). (2) A variant of the same subject from the Casa del citarista at Pompeii 
(Helbig of. cit. p. 40 no. 137, Herrmann of. cit. pl. 58, 1 Text p. 73 f.). Herrmann 2. 
p- 73 n. 1 says of (1): ‘Ob Io selbst an der Stirn die Kuhhomner tragt, wie Helbig im 
Katalog angibt, ist bei der mangelhaften Erhaltung des Bildes nicht mehr sicher zu 
erkennen. Wahrscheinlicher ist mir, dass sie fehlen, und dass durch die Kuh selbst neben 
To die Verwandlung der Jungfrau angedeutet wurde, so dass die Kuhhorner an der Stirn 
ein unniitzer Pleonasmus waren, Auch auf dem Bilde der Casa del citarista [(2)]...kann 
ich keine Kuhhorner bei Io entdecken.’ 
For the coins of Gaza see supra i. 236 n. 3 figs. 176, 177. 
1 For recent investigations on the site see J. T. Bent in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 
. xii, 220—222 (visit and description), E. L. Hicks 2. 262—270 (inscriptions), R. Heber- 
dey—A. Wilhelm in the Denkschr. d. Akad. Wien 1896 vi. Abh. ‘Reisen in Kilikien’ 
pp. 8391 (mainly inscriptions) with figs. 14 (temple of Zeus) and 15 (‘ Hallenstrasse’), 
E. Herzfeld in the Jahréd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 190g xxiv Arch. Anz. pp. 434-441 
with fig. 1 (plan of ruins at Uzunaja Buraj), J. Keil—A. Wilhelm in the Jahresh. @. oest. 
arch. Inst. 1915 xviii Beiblatt pp. 33—41 with figs. 8 (tower), 9 (temple of Zeus), 


Io (temple of Tyche), 11 (gateway), 12 (inscription), and especially J. Keil—A. Wilhelm 
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Fig. 440. 


in Monumenta Astae Minoris antigua 1931 iii. 44—79 (‘Uzundja Burdj—Diokaisareia’) 
and 80—89g (‘Ura—Olba’) with figs. 66—116, numerous facsimiles of inscriptions, and 
pls. 1 (map), 20 figs. 64 and 65 (tower), 21 f. (plans), 23 f. (temple of Zeus), 25 (archi- 
tectural details), 26 f. (‘Torbau’), 28 (gateway), 29 (temple of Tyche), 30—34 (other 
monuments etc. at Uzundja Burd), 35 (plan of Ura), 36—39 (other monuments etc. at 
Ura). I append a brief summary of their conclusions with regard to the temple of Zeus. 
On a limestone J/ateaz in southern Kilikia, which rises to a height of 1100™ or more 
(J. T. Bent in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 xii. 222 says 3800 ft. above sea-level), there is 
an impressive pile of ruins known as Uzundja Burdj, ‘Tall Tower.’ It gets its name 
from a Hellenistic five-storeyed fortress (built c. 200 B.c. and restored ¢, 150100 B.C.), 
which is represented apparently on a bronze coin of Olba struck in the time of Hadrian 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. p. 124 no. 21 pl. 22, 8) and still dominates the 
scene. It was there to protect the oblong ¢émenos of Zeus”OABtos, whose temple has been 
identified from an inscription on the back wall of its western sted recording repairs to the 
stod-roof ¢. 60—50 B.C. (fig. 440=part of Herzfeld’s sketch in Mon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 50 
fig. 71, cp. Heberdey—Wilhelm “oc. cit. p. 85 no. 166=Michel Recueil d@lnscr. gr. 
No 1231 dpxtepeds pe[y]as Tebxpos Lyvopdvovs [roi] | Tevxpou Aci ‘OALBi]y ras [o]réyas 
éxatvwoev | [ras] mpdrepoly yley[elynuévas bad Bacthéw[s] | ZeAedxov Nexdropos). The 
témenos-wall and the temple itself, to judge from the style of their architecture, were 
erected under Seleukos i Nikator (312-281 B.C.). The temple is remarkably well 
preserved (fig. 441 is from the photograph in Mon. As. Adin. 1931 iti pl. 24, which shows 
the temple as seen from the §.W.). Its thirty-two Corinthian columns are all standing, 
though only four of them retain their capitals (fig. 442 = Herzfeld’s elevation and sections 
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in Alon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 47 fig. 67). The rest were removed in Christian times, when 
the walls of the zads were demolished, the columns of the fer/stas¢s built in, and-an apse 
added to transform the temple into a filth-century church (fig. 443= Herzfeld’s plan in 
Mon. As. Min. 1931 ili. 49 fig. 68). 

The temple was the main sanctuary of “OA8y or “OABa (Ura), which lay on lower 
ground a few miles to the east and was connected with it by means of a plastered and 
partly rock-cut road running between ancient tombs—one of many cases in which the 
local Azeré was at some distance from its town. But little by little the Azerdéx of Olba 





grew to be a town in its own right, till at length—probably in the reign of Vespasian—it 
acquired, as we infer from an inscription found by W. Bauer on the north front of the 
town-gate, the name Diokaisareia (Mon. As. Min. 1931 iil. 44 f., 71 no. 73, 1 ff. ext rips 
etruxeord[r]ns Bacidelas TO[v SleororGy [THs oixoupé]|yns bA(aBlov) "Apxablou xé PA(aBiov) 
‘Ov[o]piou rév e[wriwy] Avy(ovcrwv) 7d ray Epyov | rd bl wep Teu}As Acox[ecap]éwy éy Geuertou 
&m]xarecoxer[d]o6[y] | &pxo[y]ros rot Aavarp(ordrov) [ky Oav]uactorarov Kdunros mpl awrouv 
tdy]u(aros) | Ky doulxds "Icaupias] bA(aBiov) Aecov7[iov]. The first three words of line 3 
might also be restored as roi [riyods r]h#s or roé[ro rvAns T]s, but the general sense 
is clear). 

The cult is said to have been established by Aias, son of Teukros; and the whole 
district was ruled in historical times by priestly dynasts, most of whom were named 
Teukros or Aias (Strab. 672). This is largely borne out by epigraphic evidence. An 
inscription, in letters of the third century B.C., built into a fortress of polygonal masonry, 
on which is carved the ¢riske/és symbol, at a place variously called Kanidiwan or Kanidelt 
(Kanytelis: see W. Ruge in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x, 1886) three miles from the 
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coast at slyash (Hlaioussa Sebaste: W. Ruge #4. v, 2228 f. and J. Keil—A. Wilhelm in 
Aon. As, Afin. 1931 iii. 220 ff.), has been claimed as the oldest Cilician document yet 
discovered: E, L. Hicks in the Journ. Hell. Stud, 1891 xii. 226 no. 1 with cut (my 
fig. 444)= Michel Accuer? d’Jnser. gr. no. 1230 Ad ‘OdBlur | iepeds Teixpos | Tapxudpios 
(‘son of Tarkyaris’). Other inscriptions of the sort, collected by J. Keil—A. Wilhelm in 
Afon. As. Min. 1931 iii. 67 ff. nos. 63—71, include p. 69 no. 68 pl. 34a limestone base 
from the valley of tombs at Usendja Burdj reading 'O\Béwv 6 Spuos xai Kavvara 
Anvo'pavyv Tetxpov tot ZLnvoddvou | dpxsepéa péyay Atds "OdABiov dperfjs | vexev Kai 
elvoias as Exuw eis | adrovs duareAc?. The name Zenophanes, which occurs repeatedly 
in these inscriptions, was of excellent omen for a priest of Zeus (cp. Zas as priest of Zeus 
at the Corycian cave (Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 418 n. 2) and supra ii. g21 n. 0). 

The name Aias, son of Teukros, is further attested by the coinage of Olba. The 
earliest coins, referable to the end of s. i B.C., have a throne as their obverse, a winged 
thunderbolt as their reverse type (Arit. Afus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia etc. pp. lii, 11g pl. a1, 
7). Later coins, struck from 1o/tt A.D. onwards by Aias, son of Teukros, high-priest 
and toparch of Kennatis and Lalassis (AAANTod TEYKPoV || APXIEPEQ 2 
ToTTAPXoY KENNAT: AAAAZE etc.), have ov. head of Aias as Hermes with 
cap, ear-ring, chlamy's, and caduceus, rev. trishelés (1b. pp. liif., 11g pl. 21, 8, A%eClean 
Cat. Cornus iii. 291 pl. 327, 1 f, supra i. 304 fig. 234) or winged thunderbolt (Frit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 120 pl. 21, 10) or inscription (76. p. 120 pl. 21, 
12); or ov. triskelés (2h. p. 149 pl. 21, g) or thunderbolt (24. p. 520 pl. 21, 15), re. 
inscription. Similar types occur with odv. head of Augustus (#4. p. 120 f. pl. 22, 13, 
McClean Cat. Coins iii. 291 pl. 327, 3), Tiberius (Arit, Afus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. 
p. 122f. pl. 22, 4f.), and M. Antonius Polemo (76. p. 123 f. pl. 22, 6f.). 





Fig. 445- Fig. 446. 


Imperial coins of Diokaisareia, apart from variations of such types as the head of 
Hermes with caduceus (4. p. 7! pl. 12, 11), the thunderbolt (#6. p. 71 f. pl. 12, 13), and 
the throne (74. p- 73 pl. ¥3, 1), make some positive additions to our knowledge of the 
cult. Bronze pieces issued by Septimius Severus (#. p. 72 pl. 12, 14=my fig. 448 from 
a cast) show oév. the emperor’s bust wearing cuirass and faludamentum (countermarks : 
eagle and winged thunderbolt), rev. the hexastyle temple of Zeus “Odfcos, with a 
bucranium in its pediment, two Nikai (?) as akroléria, a thunderbolt upright in the 
central intercolumniation, and on the left an altar in front of a tree (or possibly a tree 
in a square vase, cp. the shrub in a pot beside the temple of Hera on a coin of Samos 
struck by Gordianus Pius (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins lonia p. 382 no. 294. Fig. 446 is from 
a specimen in my collection) and the storax-trees of Selge (supra ii. 492 n. 0 figs. 378-— 
38t)). The remarkable coins of Iulia Domna showing a winged thunderbolt erect on a 
high-backed throne have been already illustrated (supra ii. 810 fig. 773 f.), and I have 
ventured to infer from their leonine arm-rests that Zeus had here taken over the throne 
of the Anatolian mother-goddess or her consort. The inference may be strengthened by 
the fact that other coins, struck by Philippus Senior, represent the city as a veiled and 
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turreted goddess seated towards the right, while Tyche—her second self—with £d/athos, 
mdder, and cornu copiae stands before her, and a river-god swims at her feet (Br2#. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 74f. pl. 13, 3=my fig. 447 from a cast). Substantial remains 
of the Tychaion (E. L. Hicks in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 xii. 264 no. 50 “Ormios 
’OBpiuov xai Kupia Acwridou ) yu ‘Omriou 7d Tuxatov 77 wéder}, a temple dating from 
the second half of s. i A.D., are still to be seen at Uzundja Burd) (Mon. As. Min. 1931 
iii. 56 with pl. 29 and figs. 80, 83). 

It seems likely that the temple of Zeus at Olba, founded by Aias, son of Teukros, 
was a filial of the earlier and more famous temple of Zeus at Salamis in Kypros, founded 
by Teukros himself (Tac. azz. 3. 62 exim Cyprii tribus <de (zs. Bezzenberger) > de- 
lubris, quorum vetustissimum Paphiae Veneri auctor Aérias, post filius eius Amathus 
Veneri Amathusiae et Iovi Salaminio Teucer, Telamonis patris ira profugus, posuissent). 
Not much is known of the Salaminian Zeus. Ampelius, drawing from some Alexandrine 
source (G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Rea/- Enc. i. 1880), mentions among the wonders 
of the world a Cyprian colossus of the god (Ampel. 8. 20 Cypro signum Iovis Olympii 
aereum, facies ex auro, quem fecit Phidias tin (C. H. Tzschucke cj. altum) cubitis centum 
quinquaginta et latum cubitis sexaginta); but nobody is likely to believe him—con- 
fusion (Overbeck Schrifiguellen p. 134 no. 738) and exaggeration are all too obvious. 
E. Assmann (ed. 1935) assumes a conflation of Ampelius’ text (Cypro <signum * * *> 
aereum, facies ex auro, <altu>m cubitis centum quinquaginta et latum cubitis sexaginta) 
with a marginal list of the seven wonders (signum Iovis Olympi quem fecit Phidias). 
Justin in his third-century abridgement of Pompeius Trogus (whose Atstoriae Philippicae, 
written under Augustus, were in all probability the Latin version of a Greek original by 
Timagenes, itself based on the S:Auwmixd of Theopompos and on other historical works by 
Ephoros, Timaios, Kleitarchos, Polybios, Poseidonios, Deinon, etc.: see W. S. Teuffel— 
L, Schwabe History of Roman Literature trans. G. C. W. Warr London 1891 i. 532 f 
M. Schanz Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1899 ii. 1. 278.) tells how 
Elissa, after her hushand Acerbas had been murdered by her brother Pygmalion, fled 
from Tyre to Cyprus and was there joined by the priest of Iupiter, who bargained that 
he and his descendants should hold the priesthood in perpetuity (Iust. 18. 3. 1—3 primus 
illis adpulsus terrae Cyprus insula fuit, ubi sacerdos Iovis cum coniuge et liberis deorum 
monitu comitem se Elissae sociumque praebuit, pactus sibi posterisque perpetuum honorem 
sacerdotii. condicio pro manifesto omine accepta). Ammianus Marcellinus, writing 
shortly after 383 a.D. (M. Schanz of. cit. Miinchen rgo4 iv. 1. 90), notes the fame 
of Iupiter’s shrines at Salamis and Venus’ temple at Paphus (Amm. Marc. 14. 8. 14 
Cyprum itidem insulam...inter municipia crebra urbes duae faciunt claram, Salamis et 
Paphus: altera Iovis delubris, altera Veneris templo insignis). A curious legend told 
about Epiphanios, bishop of Salamis, who died an old man in 403 A.D. (R. A. Lipsius 
in Smith—Wace Dict. Chr. Biogr. ii. 152), proves that in Christian times the temple 
of Zeus, though closed and of evil repute, was still standing and known as the ‘Security’ 
(or ‘Strong Room’ ?) of the god, apparently because it contained much treasure within 
sealed doors. The story, which exists in a longer (Polybios v. Zpiphan. 53 in Dindorf’s 
ed. of Epiphanios Lipsiae 1859 i. 58 f.) and shorter form (v. Epiphan. epit. 53 in 
Dindorf’s ed. v. xx), is to this effect. Once during a sore famine a certain rich man 
named Faustinianus sold wheat and barley to the people. Epiphanios begged him for 
corn to feed the hungry poor and undertook to repay him for it. Faustinianus bade him 
go and ask his God to supply their need. So Epiphanios went out one night, as was 
his wont, to pray among the tombs of the martyrs and besought God to succour the 
needy. Now there was an ancient temple called the Security of Zeus, and people 
believed that, if any man approached it, he would be promptly carried off by death. 
But while Epiphanios prayed God’s voice was heard saying: ‘Go to the temple called 
the Security of Zeus, and the seals of the doors shall be loosened, and entering in thou 
shalt find gold in abundance. Take it and buy all the wheat and barley of Faustinianus, 
and give food to the needy.” Thereupon Epiphanios went to the temple and, as he 
approached it, the seals fell, the doors flew open, and he found gold enough to buy up 
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all the corn that Faustinianus possessed. The longer version of this narrative says Fy §¢ 
vads éxeivos dpyaios, darts exaretro Ards dogpddeca. rovTw dé TH vag ef ToTE Hyyiody Tis Trop 
dvOpuruv, éedéyero etbws bd Oavadrou NauBdverGas and apain drredGe €v TY vag Ty KaXon. 
uévy Atos dopddeta, xai AvOjoovTat ai Tay Oupdy agpayises, xal eoeNOaw ebpyoes xpveio, 
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Fig. 448. 


wont. The epitome would explain away the difficult name by writing jer abrd ep mee 
dur, obpavdbev, KaredOety ev rw "EdAqvng vay Tw émteyouevw Tot Ards dvros év dapahela 
wodXg. Kai 87 dweNOdvros avrot dopdtws ra KreiOpa Senvolyy td Beow. Kai eiaehOcrv Zvsov 
evpev xpvoiov mort. But do@ddeca is probably concrete, cp. Hesych. s.z. kKNECOpa- poyroi 
dogparera: (dom@adeias cod.). wéAac=Favorin, Jer. p- 1062, 52. There can be litte Aeale 
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that the building in question was the old heathen temple of Zeus Zadaulvios (E. Ober- 
hummer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i A. 1842), not the much later tomb still extant 
as the ‘Prison of Saint Catharine’ (on which see J. L. Myres in Archacologia 1915 Ixvi. 
179—194 with fig. 1 and pl. 21 f.). 

The remains of the old temple have not yet been found. But a large oblong precinct, 
first located in 1882 by M. Ohnefalsch-Richter (Aypros p. 23 ff.) and partially excavated 
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in 1890 by J. A. R. Munro and H. A. Tubbs ( Journ. Hell. Stud. 1891 xii. 66, 106—120 
with four figs. and pls. 5 (map) and 6 (plan=my fig. 448)), seems to have been sacred to 
Zeus. For a fragmentary plaque of white marble, built into some masonry at its south- 
eastern angle, records in lettering of s. iii or perhaps s. ii the dedication of a slave to the 
service of Zeus, no doubt with a view to his emancipation (2. pp. 78, 119, 193 f. no. 48 
fig, F. H. Marshall in Zhe Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 


Museum London 1916 iv. 2. 138 no. 986 with fig. (=my fig. 449) -------- dpolws 
a@---------~~----- | ------- w@ peTa THY TOY———--------- | ~-’Apwo](7)d- 
vaxros els ro(v) ---—------ | —-- ’OAv](«) lov lepodod(A)[ov - - -------- [---- 
yedplew rodro diar(a)[---------- {----- év] (r)@ tep@ rob Ac()[s ---~---- | 


~----+-- s dé3wxa Ka{i)~----------—|-~~-----—xadavdar (N)[oeuBplur (?)----| 
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---- | ------ @idotévoy ——-— ---------~--- |-------- (T)atov ------- 
-+------ ). Other inscriptions referable to the same deity include a fragment of white 
marble found more than a mile away on ‘ Michael’s Hill’ (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs 
Joc. cit. pp. 104 ff., 188 no. 35 fig., F. H. Marshall doc. czt. p. 138 no. 985 with fig. 
---- v(o)—--- | ~- (A)ids i[ep-- | --~-s @cdox-~—-), a large blue marble pedestal 
from a neighbouring field, bearing socket-holes for the feet of a bronze statue and an 
honorific inscription (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs /oc. cit, pp. 105, 190 f. no. 44 fig. 
(=my fig. 450) Ad ’Odvpmien | Kumpiwy 1d xowdrv “Eumvdov |’Eyatdou Tod Xapla yupva- 
oiapxyjoavra vo & L (the ninth year of the province would be 47 B.C.; the ninth year 
of the province as reconstituted by Augustus and transferred to the senate would be 
14 B.C.) éx rob ilov wpotka), three fragments of a white marble slab found ia the agord 
and dealing with the produce of the temple lands (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs (oc. edz. 





pp. 78, t85 no. 25 (4) fig., F. H. Marshall Zoc. cit. p. 136 no. 978 (4) with fig. ------- 
agar -~-~—-~-— | --’OdAv]urloy ra (8) ---- | ----- be (Ajoemiy €---- | ----- 
xovres pth-—--——- ), and the re-cut pedestal, in blue marble, of a statue of Livia 
Augusta, likewise found in the agordé (J. A. R. Munro—H. A. Tubbs Joc. cit. pp. 78, 
176 f. no. § fig. (=my fig. 451) Adi ’OXupalan | ArBlay rv yuvaixa roo | [at}jroxpdropos 
xaloapos | [Z]eB[a]oroG | «.7.d.). The excavators comment (loc. czt. p. 78 f.): ‘ Until 
further evidence of a more conclusive nature can be obtained these indications may serve 
to give a name to the temple. But important as the site is, lying as it does at the very 
heart of the city’s life, there is no reason as yet to identify the presumptive Zeus Olympios 
with the chief deity of Salamis, Zeus Salaminios’, (zs. p. 120) ‘The temple is probably 
still hidden under the sand, but its western wall may be that which has been spoken 
of hitherto as the eastern column-wall. Beneath it the eastern limestone-wall may be the 
remnant of an older temple. The peristyle would then be an annexe, comparable in some 
respects to the Atrium Vestae in the Roman Forum.’ 

Less uncertainty attaches to the art-type of the Salaminian Zeus, who appears on 
imperial coins of Kypros as an erect bearded god, clad in chitin and Aimdtion, holding a 
phidie in his outstretched right hand and resting his left on a short sceptre, with an eagle 
perched on his left wrist (Bret. Mus. Cat. Coins Cyprus pp. cxxvi f., 73 pl. 14, 4 
Augustus, 75 pl. 14, 9 Drusus Iulius Caesar, 77 ff. pl. 15, 5,6 (=my fig. 452), 10 (=my 
fig. 453), and 11 Vespasian, 79 f. pl. 16, 1 and 3 Titus, 81 pl. 16, § Domitian, 83 pl. 16, 
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io (=my fig. 454) Trajan, Head Hist. num? p. 746). His effigy, on pieces struck by 
Drusus Iulius Caesar, usually stands side by side with the cone of the Paphian Aphrodite, 
thus combining in one the two most famous cult-figures of the island (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Cyprus pp. cxxi, 74 pl. 14, 6 and 7, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 313 pl. 331, 38 and 
pl. 332, 1. Figs. 455 and 486 are from specimens in my collection). 

Salamis in Kypros was said to have been founded by Teukros son of Telamon (so first 
Pind. Mem. 4. 45 ff. wédos weptdnpévor | Oivdve (sc. Aigina) te xal Kémrpy, é8a Tedxpos 
ardpyer | 6 Tedapwrddas- drap| Aias Eadapiv’ dyer warpway with schol. ad Joc., cp. 
Aisch. Pers. 894 ff. with schol. ad /oc., Soph. Az. 1019 f., éd. Tedkros frags. 576—579 
Jebb with A. C. Pearson’s introductory note, Eur. He/. 144 ff., Isokr. 3 Mékokles 28, 
9g Euagoras 18, Lyk. Al. 450 with Tzetz. ad. loc., Hor. od. 1. 7. 21 ff. with Acron and 
Porphyrion ad. Joc., Verg. Aen. 1. 619 ff. with Serv. ad Joc., Strab. 682 (cited 2xfra), 
Vell. Pat. 1. 1. 1, Tac. ann. 3. 62 (cited supra), Paus. 8. 15. 7, Dictys Cretensis 6. 4), 
who arrived in or about 1202 B.C. (marm. Par. ep. 26 p. 10 Jacoby) and presumably 
brought the cult of Zeus with him from his former home in Salamis the island. Since 
this island was in mythical times colonised by the Aiakidai of Aigina (see e.g. J. Topffer 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 923 ff.), where the cult of Zeus bulked big (J.P. Harland 
Prehistoric Aigina Paris 1925 pp. 81—88 (‘The cult of Zeus Hellanios’)), it seems certain 
that the Salaminian Zeus was of Achaean extraction (cp. Strab. 682 efr’ "Ayaiiy dxrh, 
brov Teixpos tpoowpplebn mpOrov 6 xricas Dadapiva ray ev Kumpy, x.7.d.). More than 
that it would be unsafe to say. But it is at least curious to note that, in tracing back- 
wards the Cilician cult of Zeus O/dios, we have come within easy reach of Argos where 
the Danaides appealed to the self-same god (sufra p. 631). 

The prehistory of Aias and Teukros is a very tangled business, which cannot be 
unravelled here. Recently the tendency has been to regard both of these heroes as faded 
gods. P. Girard ‘ Ajax fils de Télamon’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1905 xviii. 1—75 would 
have us believe that Aias reAaymmos was in Mycenaean times a sacred pillar (reAapov) 
humanised and equipped with a large shield, to be seen eg. on the gold rings from 
Mykenai (sufra ii. 47 fig. 18) and Knossos (sera ii. 48 fig. 19) or on the painted /érnax 
from Milato (supra ii. 49 with fig. 20): ‘Voila donc le 7é/amonien sorti tout armé du 
Pilier, portant le bouclier du démon, son ancétre, qui devient entre ses mains l’arme 
énorme que I’on sait,’ etc. (Girard Joc. ct. p. 74). A. J. Reinach ‘ Itanos et I’ ‘* Inventio 
Scuti”’ in the Revue de histoire des religions 1909 |x. 161—190, 309—351, 1910 lxi. 
197—237 discusses at length the evolution of shield-worship and argues that the shield 
attached to a pillar by degrees took to itself arms and wings, the fal/ddion being ulti- 
mately transformed into Pé//as, but he expressly dissociates himself from much of Girard’s 
article (Reinach Joc. cit. 1909 1x. 328 n. 1). Farnell too in his Greek Hero Cults p. 282 
is definitely adverse (‘This is certainly ingenious, but much that is ingenious is not worth 
saying’). Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel. p. 349 ff., after shrewdly criticising the views of both 
Girard and Reinach, concludes: ‘the evidence is not sufficient for the assumption that 
the shield was a cult object in the Minoan age and that it was anthropomorphized and 
became a war goddess. Neither is the assumption necessary in order to explain the 
existence of armed gods’ (Nilsson of. c#t. p. 353). J. Viirtheim De Aiacis origine, cultu, 

patria Lugduni Batavorum 1907 pp. 1—134 sums up as follows: ‘ Demonstrare conatus 
sum Aiaces, quales in carmine epico depinguntur, ab origine fuisse unum Aiacem, lo- 
crensem, non hominem, sed daemonem quendam gigantum a natura non absimilem. 
Coniecimus hunc daemonem, cum formam humanam induisset et notitia eius ad sinum 
Saronicum pervenisset, ibi factum esse Aiacem maiorem, sed apud Locrenses remansisse 
illum, qui, cum altero comparatus, minora ob facta minorem ob gloriam, utpote intra 
parvae regionis fines coercitam, ipse quoque minor haberetur.... neque reticuimus opini- 
onem nostram Teucrum quoque tertiam figuram ex Aiace primario esse ortum et ipsa 
quidem in Locride, ubi iuxtaponebantur heros arcitenens et heros hastifer... Deinde 
indagavimus Telamonis veram naturam atque patriam, impugnavimus sententiam eorum, 
qui e scuti balteo hunc heroem provenisse pro re haberent explorata, argumentis haud 
debilibus eo ducti sumus, ut statueremus hunc Telamonem, quasi alterum Atlantem, 
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numen fuisse marinum circa Salaminem cultum’ (H. Steuding in the Wock. 7. lass. 

Philol. Okt. 9, 1908 p. 1105 applauds: O. Gruppe in the Berl. philol. Woch. Mai 30, 

1908 p. 686 ff. is also, with some reservations, favourable). A useful sequel to this work 

is J. J. G. Viirtheim 7eukros und Teukrer Rotterdam 1913 pp. 1—44 (summarised by 

J. Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 427429). The same author here argues that the 

Teukroi were a historical folk, probably of Lelegian stock. Pushed southwards by tribes 

entering Greece from the north, they occupied both Troas and Lokris, left traces of 
themselves here and there on the coast of Asia Minor, and passed from Kilikia to Kypros. 

Their eponym Teukros, according to one tradition, came to Troy from Crete; according 

to another, from Attike. Again, a Teukros who wandered from Troy to Kypros was 

later confused with Teukros son of Telamon. Teukros’ son Aias founded the cult of 
Zeus and a priestly dynasty at Olbe in Kilikia. Zedéros is the Hellenised form of Zarku, 

a god of the Leleges in Asia Minor, whose name was borne by his priests likewise. The 
oldest stratum of the Ziad was Locrian-Thessalian in origin and recognised a triad of 
Locrian heroes, the two Aiantes and Teukros. Homer knows nothing of Teukros’ 
banishment to Kypros; but later writers extend his wanderings to Egypt (Eur. Hed. 

89 ff.), Phoinike (Verg. Aen. 1. 619 ff. and Serv. ad Joc.), and even Spain (Asklepiades 
of Myrleia frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. iti. 301 Miiller) ag. Strab. 157; Lust. 44. 3. 2 f., Sil. 
It. 3. 368, 15. 192 f.3 Philostr. v. Apoll. 5. 5 p. 167 f. Kayser). Of this and other such 
reconstructions F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v A. 1124 remarks rather 
grimly: ‘das meiste bleibt hier stark hypothetisch.’ Cp. Oldfather 2d. xiii. 1172. It is, 
however, commonly admitted that, at least in Asia Minor, 7e@hros was the Hellenised 
form of Zarku, the name of a native (? Hittite) deity. Frazer Golden Bough’: Adonis 
Attis Osiris! p. 62 f. says: ‘Teucer (Zeukros) may be a corruption of Tark, Trok, Tarku, 
or Troko, all of which occur in the names of Cilician priests and kings. At all events, 
it is worthy of notice that one, if not two, of these priestly Teucers had a father called 
Tarkuaris, and that in a long list of priests who served Zeus at the Corycian cave, not 
many miles from Olba, the names Tarkuaris, Tarkumbios, Tarkimos, Trokoarbasis, and 
Trokombigremis, besides many other obviously native names, occur side by side with 
Teucer and other purely Greek appellations [E. L. Hicks in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
1891 xii. 243 ff. no. 27, Michel Recued? d’Znscr. gr. no. 878}. In like manner the 
Teucrids, who traced their descent from Zeus and reigned at Salamis in Cyprus, may 
well have been a native dynasty, who concocted a Greek pedigree for themselves in the 
days when Greek civilisation was fashionable.’ Jd. 26.1 p. 65: ‘If, as many scholars 
think, Tark or Tarku was the name, or part of the name, of a great Hittite deity, some- 
times identified as the god of the sky and the lightning, we may conjecture that Tark or 
Tarku was the native name of the god of Olba, whom the Greeks called Zeus, and that 
the priestly kings who bore the name of Teucer represented the god Tark or Tarku in 
their own persons.’ /d. 7}. p. 78: ‘On that hypothesis the Olbian priests who bore the 
name of Ajax embodied another native deity of unknown name, perhaps the father or 
the son of Tark.’ Similarly E. Herzfeld in the Jahrb. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1909 
xxiv Arch, Anz. p. 435 observes that the names of priests in the list from the Corycian 
Grotto include TapxupBlys, EiavBins, Tpoxofdpyas, "lav¢dpyas, and comments: ‘ Dass die 
ersten Hialften dieser Namen, Tarku und Jan, auch den Namen Teukros und Aias 
mgrunde liegen, ist deutlich.” H. Hirt Die Jndogermanen Strassburg 1905 i. 56, ii. 569 
further compares the Etruscan 7arcna, Tarchna, Tarqguenna, Tarchu, Tarquitus, Tar- 
contius, and the Latin Zarguinius. F. Schachermeyr in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Linc. iva. 
2348 says of Targuincus : ‘Der Name geht letzten Endes zuriick auf den des kleinasiatisch- 
agdischen Gottes Tarku (so im 6stlichen Kleinasien; vgl. [J.] Sundwall Die einheim- 
ischen Namen der Lykier nebst einem Verzeichnisse kleinasiatischer Namenstémme 
{Leipzig 1913] [Klio Beiheft 11, 1913] 213 ff.), der uns in Lydien als Zebs Tapyvyv6s, 
auf Kreta als Tapxouy entgegentritt. Von den aus Kleinasien nach Italien einwandernden 
Etraskern wurde der Gott nach Etrurien verpflanzt... Hier trat er als Tarchon...immer 
mehr zuriick und wurde schliesslich nur mehr als Heros verehrt’ etc. Zeus Tapyvnvés is 
attested by two inscriptions of s. i A.D. (J. Keil—A. v. Premerstein in the Denschr. d. 
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Akad, Wien 1910 ii. Abh. p. 26f. no. 37 with fig. 17 (=my fig. 457) the lower part of a 
white marble séé/z from Philadelpheia in Lydia (Alashehir) Ad Tapyvqvd érnxbun | Bcdo- 
rolunv Zhou etéd|uevos dvéOnxev, etd. ib. 1914 i. Abh. p. 61 f. no. 78 on the lower part 
of a white marble s¢ée from Jde/#------—---- |Adou ulol x----~- | Ad Tapeyunr[ye 
edyjv]), but his appellative is merely the local epithet (-qvés: supra ii. 1228) of Tarigya 
or Targya, a township of which substantial remains exist in the fruitful hasin of Ak Tash, 
half an hour east of /deii (J. Keil in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc., iv A. 2320). R. Bliimel 
in Glotta 1927 xv. 78 ff. would extend the ‘lykisch-etruskischen Wortfamilie’ to include 
the Homeric rapyvew, which he regards as a Lycian word (cp. Z/. 16. 455 f.): he argues 
that ¢aryu meant ‘einen Mann, der weit iiber die gewéhnlichen Sterblichen erhaben ist’ 
and rapxyvew ‘wie einen Gott oder (kéniglichen) Heros oder Helden, also prichtig be- 
statten’ (Pfister Rel. Gr. ROm. 1930 p. 119). As to the alternation of the names Aias 
and Teukros at Olba, Sir W. M. Ramsay in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1918 xxxviii. 131 
n. 10 put forward a rival hypothesis, which he repeats in his Asianic Elements in Greek 
Civilisation London 1927 p. 47 ‘that these two names represent respectively the sons of 
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Yavan (the early Ionian settlers on the south coast) and the older race of Tarku (the 
worshippers and people of the Hittite and old Anatolian god Tarku). It is obvious that 
the genealogical relationship is the ancient expression of an agreement by which the 
hieratic power was divided between the older race of Tarku and the Ionian sailor- 
settlers.’ 

One other point in connexion with Teukros and the Cypriote Zeus is of outstanding 
interest. Lactantius ¢. 305—311 A.D. states that Teukros offered a human sacrifice to Zeus 
in Kypros and so started a custom which was abolished in the reign of Hadrian (Lact. 
div. inst, 1. 21 aput Cyprios humanam hostiam Iovi Teucrus immolavit idque sacrificium 
posteris tradidit; quod est nuper Hadriano imperante sublatum, zmst. epzt. 18. 1 Iovi 
Cyprio, sicut Teucrus instituerat, humana hostia mactari solebat). We have no sufficient 
ground for doubting Lactantius’ statement. The Cypriote custom stands first and foremost 
in his list of human sacrifices, and less than two centuries had elapsed since its formal 
abolition. Gruppe Gr. Mth. Rel. p. 335 nm. 15 compares the Cypriote cult of Zeus 
Edaxwaorhs and Zmrdayxvordpuos (supra i. 654 n. 4)—appellatives which to Greek ears 
would have a euphemistic, not to say ogreish, sound. Gruppe also thinks it possible that 
there was a Cypriote Zeus Kepdorns (cp. swpra ii. 1023 Pan as Zevs 6 xepdorns), perhaps 
connectible with the poetic names of Kypros Kepagrés (Nonn. Déon. 5. 614) or Kepaorids 
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Hypanis', whence his cult spread still further afield?, even to 
central Italy? and Germany‘. 


(Steph. Byz. s.v. Kimpos), Kepagria (Menandros of Ephesos frag. 7 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 
448 Miiller) and Xenagoras frag. 8 (i6. iv. 527) af. schol. and Tzetz. im Lyk. Al. 447= 
ef. mag. Pp. 738, 51 ff. He recalls Ovid’s allusion to the horned Cerastae of Amathus, who 
used to sacrifice a stranger to Tupiter Hoses (z.c. Zeus Hévios) till Venus in indignation 
transformed them into savage bulls (Ov. met. 10. 222 ff. illos, gemino quondam quibus 
aspera cornu | frons erat, unde etiam nomen traxere Cerastae. | ante fores horum stabat 
Iovis Hospitis ara; | ignarus sceleris (so J. N. Madvig for zx lugubrts scelerd (sceleris N.) 
codd. J. P. Postgate cj. Aeguéris ; incesto) quam siquis sanguine tinctam | advena vidisset, 
mactatos crederet illic | lactantes vitulos Amathusiacasque bidentes: | hospes erat caesus! 
sacris offensa nefandis | ipsa suas urbes Ophiusiaque arva parabat | deserere alma Venus, 
238 f. dum dubitat, quo mutet eos, ad comua voltum | flexit et admonita est haec illis 
posse relinqui | grandiaque in torvos transformat membra iuvencos), and finally remarks 
that Bouseiris’ sacrifice of a stranger to Zeus (Hdt. 2. 45: see further F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Euc. iii. 1074 ff.) is derived from this Cypriote 
practice through Pygmalion (interp. Serv. zz Verg. georg. 3. 5 Busiris, Aegypti rex, 
omnibus annis Jovi hospites immolabat: nam per octo annos sterilitate Aegypto laborante, 
Pygmalion Cyprius finem futurum non ait, nisi sanguine hospitis litatum fuisset. primus 
autem Thyestes alienigena immolatus originem sacrificio dedit) or his brother Phrasios 
(Apollod. 2. 5.11 ravrys €Bactheve Bovorpis, Moseddvos mais cal Avotavdoons rijs Erdou. 
obros Tous Eévous EOvev eri Buy Ads kard Te Aéycovs evyda yap ern dopia riy Al-yurrov 
xarédafe, Ppdoros 5 EXOiw ex Kumpou, pdvtis Thy éxcorjuny, Epn Thy ddoplay ravoacbat, 
édy Edvov dvipa ry Ad ogdtwar xar’ Eros. Bovowpis de exetvov mporov opdéas rov udvrw 
Tous Kartévras tévous Eopase, cp. Hyg. fab. 56 who calls him Thrasius, as does Ov. ars amt. 
1. 647 ff.). J. J. G. Viirtheim Zeukros und Teukrer Rotterdam 1913 p. 40 and Frazer 
Golden Bough*: Adonis Attis Osiris? i. 145 f. apparently refer to Teukros also the 
Salaminian rite of spearing a man for Agraulos or Diomedes (Porph. de aést. 2. 54 f.= 
Euseb. pracp. ev. 4. 16, 2 f. év 56 7 viv Ladapivi, wpbrepov 5é Kopuvids (kopwvldvov codd. 
Kopwvlde Kyrill. c. Zudian. 4. 128 (Ixxvi. 697 C—D Migne). Kopwvelg Euseb. pracp. ev. 
4.16. 2 and 24, cp. Steph. Byz. s. wv. Kopivea'...rerdptn modus Kiwpou, Kopivn:...€o7t 
kal Kopivn potpa ris Dahapivos ris\év Kurpy) évonafouévy, unvi xara Kumptous’ Agpodiotp 
Otero dvOpwros rH Aypathy 7H Kéxpowos xal vougys Aypavididos. xat deéueve 7d EOos Expt 
Trav Avoujdous xpévuv- elra peréBarer, wore TE Acoptde Tov dvOpwrov OverOar: bp’ Eva dé 
meptBodov & Te Tis’ AOnvas vews xal 6 rs Aypavdou Kal Aropsdous. 6 5¢ oparyratduevos bard 
Tov ebjBwv aryounevos rpis weptéOer Tov Buby éwerra 6 lepeds abrov AOyXY Ewatey Kara Tod 
oroudxou, Kal obrws avrov éml rip vnobeicay (vnPetcay codd. vycbeioay Euseb. praep. ev. 
4.16. 2 and de laude Const.13. apOeicav Kyrill. loc. czt.) rupay wdoxavrifev)—a rite later 
modified els BovOuolay (supra i. 659 n. 4). F. Schwenn Die Menschenopfer bei den 
Griechen und Rimern Giessen 1915 pp. 11, 70 f., 186 discusses this Salaminian rite, but 
entirely ignores all the foregoing evidence for human sacrifice in the Cypriote cults 
of Zeus. 
1 B. Latyschev Juscriptiones antiquae orae septentrionalis Ponti Euxini Petropoli 1885 
i, 61 ff. no. 24 assigns to the reign of Septimius Severus (193—211 A.D.) a slab of grey 
marble framed by Corinthian pilasters and a pediment, which contained the relief of a man 
on horseback, his horse held by a naked boy. The inscription below is a decree in honour 
of a public benefactor, Kallisthenes son of Kallisthenes, who is described thus: 16 ff. 
Aéywr Ta dpwra xal mpdtruv ra cuvpépovra walrhnp dredelxOn ris wodews: lepeds dé 
yevouevo[s rob] wpolexrGros rijs wédews Tey Oeod Aids ’OABlou [kal .. . .Jovloas (E. H. 
Minns suggests ‘a compound of dodw, a natural rain charm.’ Perhaps rather a slip for 
Gepam{e)ioas A. B.C.) rov Gedy adyvas, ris r&v dépwr evxpalclas Sedpevos] | éréruyer 
ebernplas: riv re obclay a[acay étavirwoe, Tots] | [Selouévors Emedi[S]Jovs xphu[ara, Sour 
€d€ovro (2)... 
On the worship of Zeus at Olbia and in the neighbourhood see Miss G. M. Hirst in 
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the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1903 xxlii, 36-39 and E. H. Minns Scythiens and Greeks 
Cambridge 1913 p. 476. Professor Minns remarks: ‘Evidently Zeus Olbios was the god 
of Olbia and the giver of Olbos: especially in the form of a good harvest. The two ideas 
were inextricable. Surely it was in the temple of this Zeus that the council met and before 
it the open space into which Dio’s hearers crowded [Dion Chrys. or. 36 p. 53 Dindorf}. 
A priest of his in Roman times made a dedication to Achilles Pontarches? (' 7rams. Od. 
Soc. XXVIL. Minutes, p. 11).’ 7d. 76, p. 456 (with plan on p. 450 fig. 331): ‘The opening 
up of the walls described above gives us the position of the acropolis and the limits of the 
Roman town. In the middle of the triangle have been found the remains of a considerable 
building apparently a temple, and further work may tell us where were the temples [s¢c] 
of Zeus Olbios and the chapel of Achilles Pontarches.’ 

Zeus Swrhp is represented at Olbia by three inscriptions, one of s. iv B.C. (Latyschev 
op. cit, i, 25 ff. no. 12 a decree granting 1000 gold pieces and a statue to Kallinikos son 
of Euxenos and ending with the words 6 dj40s Ad Zwrfps), another of s. ii A.D. (Latyschev 
op. cit. i, 124 f. no. gt, 1 ff. a[ylabA[e] réx[ne] | [Ale ZwrApe] edxapeor[ypelor | [brep 
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Fig. 458. 


elpivn]s (?) Kat o[wrn]plas | [rs wévews ’Apto]réfvjeos "Aprél[uwvos? — — - 6] Kal 
"OdBrorol[Aclryns avéOnxe x.7.d.), and a very fragmentary third (Latyschev of. cé#. i. 125 
no. 92, 2... Ad Zwr[Apr...]). 

Another fragment, assigned by Latyschev to the first half of s. iii, by Miss Hirst to 
s. iii, and by Professor Minns to s. iv B.c., is from a dedication to Zeus "EXevOépos 
(Latyschev of. cit. 1901 iv. 299 f. no. 458 [6 detva ‘Ix]Jeolov |[...... ‘Exajré[w]vos Ad 
*Brevdepl[w]:). 

A large statue-base in veined grey marble, which had probably supported an equestrian 
figure, was originally, in s- iii B.c., dedicated to Zeus Baotevds (Latyschev of. cit. i. 137 
no. 105 [6 S4u0s] HvipyctBiov Anunrplov Ait Baccrei | [4perfs] tvexev xal edvolas rijs els 
avrév), but was later, perhaps in s. ii A.D., used for a long decree passed él dpxdvy7wy 
rév rept Oppdraxoy Edpyot|Blou (2d. 26. i. 52 ff. no. 21, cp. 94 ff. no. 58). See further 
E. H. Minns of. cé¢. Index p. 697 s. v. ‘Heuresibius.’ 

A tower built in s. ii A.D. was dedicated to Zeus Tloddpxys and the Demos (Corp. 
inser. Gr. ii no. 2081, Latyschev of. ctt. i. 134 f. no. 101 with facsimile (=my fig. 458) 
émt dpxév|rav rédv repl | Zwolrarpov | Nixnpdrov | ’Avatinévns | Tloocdjou pelra rav 
adeAl bar exolncey | rav w[]pyov Ad | Todcdpxy cal 7G | Shum ex’ edrvxi|g). 
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As to Zeus AraPuptos, see supra ii. 925 n. oO. 

Zeus appears occasionally on the bronze coins of Olbia, usually as a bearded head in 
profile to the right, with a sceptre or more often an eagle on the reverse (Aut, Miinz. 
Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, etc. i. 22 nos. 63—-65, 27 nos, 125—127, Ant. Minz. 
Nord-Griechenlands i. 1 pl. 11, 3—6 (=my figs. 459—461), E. H. Minns of, cit. p. 476 
n. 8 pl. 3, 12 f.), rarely in imperial times as a seated figure holding a sceptre, with Tyche 
erect grasping cornu copiae and rudder on the reverse (B. de Koehne Description du 
Muste de feu le Prince Kotschoubey St.-Pétersbourg 1857 i. 88, Ant. Miinz. Berlin 
Taurische Chersonesus, etc. i. 28 no. 134 fig. (=my fig. 462) ‘Sitzender Apollo,’ Azz. 
Miinz. Nord-Griechenlands i. 1 pl. 11, 22 (=my fig. 463). Miss Hirst in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1903 xxiii 39 n. 103: ‘If the attribution to Zeus is accepted, might it be 
considered as a representation of Zeus “OAs, in consideration of the reverse type?’). 





Fig. 462. Fig. 463. 


It is undeniably curious that Zeus “Odfcos, as namesake and paramount deity of the 
Greek town, does not bulk bigger on its coinage. I am tempted to suggest a further 
possibility. E. H. Minns of. cit. p. 478f. writes: ‘The commonest coins of Olbia, coins 
which were issued for many generations to judge by the varieties of style, bore on their 
obverse a horned head with long rough hair and sometimes ox ears (Pl. 111. 4, 5). There 
has been some doubt whom this might represent: the Russian peasants recognise the 
Devil and call the place where they are mostly picked up the Devil’s Dell; others find 
him, as they put it, like a Scythian or a Russian peasant; to others he is Poseidon, But 
no doubt he is really a river god Hypanis or Borysthenes. It is a less crude version of such 
an idea as the god Gelas on the coins of that city.” However, it is a far cry from Sicily 
to Sarmatia, and a much closer analogy is at hand. A ‘horned head with long rough hair’ 
is precisely what we saw on the s¢é found near Kyzikos (supra p. 629 fig. 427), which 
was fortunately inscribed with the name of Zeus “OAftos. I conjecture, therefore, that the 
homed head on the Olbian coins (e.g. Ani. Miinz. Nord-Griechenlands i. 1 pl. 9, 26—29, 
E. H. Minns of. cit. pl. 3, 4 £., McClean Cat. Coins ii. 155 f. pl. 159, 12—15- My figs. 
are from Ant. Mins. Nord-Griechenlands i. 1 pl. 9, 26 (=my fig. 464), 27 (=my fig. 465), 
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(n) Zeus struck with a double axe. The birth of Athena. 


The bovine form of Zeus familiar to us from the myths of 
Europe and Io, together with the semi-bovine type of Zeus Olbvios, 
suffice to prove that Zeus as a god of fertility might be represented 
by an ox, not only in prehistoric times, but far on into the classical 
period. Yet, fully to justify our reading of the Dipolieia, more is 
needed than that. In the Attic rite the divine ox was struck by the 
Bouphénos, who thereupon dropped his double axe and fled for his 


29 (=my fig. 467), from McClean Cat. Coins ii. 155 pl. 159, 12 (=my fig. 466), and from 
two other specimens in the Fitzwilliam Museum (=my figs. 468 and 469)) is after all not 
a river-god but Zeus “OAfcos himself, partly human, partly bovine in type. 

2 Inscriptions from the vicinity of Kyzikos have been noted sufra p. 628 n. 4. 
Two more dedications #e¢ OABiw were found at Sestos (Marcopoulos in the Moucetov cat 
BeBrtoOjxn THs Edayyedcxis Lyodfjs év Duspvy Smyrna 1878 ii. 12 f. nos. 206 and 204=A. 
Dumont Mélanges a’archéologie et d’épigraphie Paris 1892 p. 456 no. 111°! a sepulchral 
relief inscribed Gem "OABly, PAdBre Tu... . | edyaprooripcov (szc) and no. tri! a similar 
dedication Ge ’OABlw, Edruxos brép idlas o[w]|rnplas xal rev Bovdy (sic) evxapio[rhpr]lov). 
Hence J. H. Mordtmann in the Ath. Mitth. 1881 vi. 264, 1882 vii. 257 attributes to 
Sestos an inscription from the Thracian Chersonese (correctly copied but incorrectly 
emended in the Corp. inscr. Gr. ii no. 2017) Kaplo(a)os bwép roo | viod ’Adetdvdpou 
Au | ‘OABiy edxapiorjpov =A. Dumont of. cét. p. 431 No. 1008. Eutychos’ thankoffering 
for his cattle would have special point, if Zeus”OAfcos at Sestos also was guasz-bovine, 





3 Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 4085 (found at Capua in 1885) pro salute | August. M. 
Aur. Commod. | Iovi Olbio | Sabaeo | ... Longus | [wzé.?] leg. |... .. (with carved 
thunderbolt and eagle). The words 14. Aur. Commod. are in smaller letters than the rest 
and seem to be a later addition. As to Sadaeo, Dessau remarks: ‘Plane incertum utrum 
a Sabaeis Arabiae derivatum sit cognomen, an componendum cum Sabazio.’ 

4 Dessau /nscr. Lat. sel. no. 4084 (found at Heddernheim, cp. supra ii. 71 n. 6, 89 n. 6) 
Tovi Olbio | Seleucus | Hermocraltus qui et Diolgenes d. d. (preceded by carved thunder- 
bolts). ermocratus = Eppoxpdrous. 
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life. Can we really suppose that at Athens, the chief centre of 
Hellenic civilisation, Zeus Pofezs himself was conceived as struck 
by a double axe? Or that the sacrilegious striker, after poleaxing 
his god, was allowed to flee from the spot and escape into safety? 

Pausanias emboldens us to answer Yes. For no sooner has he 
described the ceremony of the Dipolieia than, in the very next 
sentence, he goes on to say: ‘All the figures in the gable over the 
entrance to the temple called the Parthenon relate to the birth of 
Athena!’ And it may be shown that the birth of Athena as there 
represented involved exactly the’ situation stated above—Zeus 
Poles struck with the double axe, the escape of the striker, and 
the acquiescence of the bystanders. 

The middle group of the figures in question is lost beyond hope 
of recovery. But its main features are in all probability preserved 
by the relief-frieze of a marble fxteal or ‘well-mouth’ in the Madrid 
collection (fig. 470, I and 14), and partly also by a marble replica 
of its left end formerly in the Palazzo Rondinini (fig. 470, 2 and 2a) 
and by another of its right end found in the Villa Palombara-—-both 
now transferred from Rome to the Schloss Tegel near Berlin 
(fig. 470, 3). The puzeal as a whole portrays Zeus sitting quietly 
upon his throne. He is draped in a #zwdtzon and holds a sceptre in 


l Paus. 1, 24. 5- 

2 These reliefs were published together and discussed in detail by R. Schneider Die 
Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 pp. 32—45 pl. 1, 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 4 (=my fig. 470, 1, 1%, 2, 
2%, 3). Further references in Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 193 no. § and ii. 87 f. nos. 6—8. 

The putea? was for long in the Moncloa near Madrid, where sunk deep in the ground 
it served as a flower-pot for the Royal Gardens. Previously, it had belonged to the Dukes 
of Alba. Earlier still, its history is uncertain: Schneider thinks that it was originally 
found in Italy, probably at Rome, that it formed part of the collection owned by Queen 
Christina of Sweden (1626—1689), and that it was purchased by Philip V of Spain to 
adorn his castle (1724)—see E. Hiibner Die antiken Bildwerke in Madrid Berlin 1862 
p. 14- In consequence of these vicissitudes it had received some injuries and had at one 
time—perhaps in the seventeenth or eighteenth century—been prepared for restoration, 
It was virtually rediscovered by J. de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, director of the Museo 
Arqueologico Nacional, and published with good illustrations by J. de Villa Amil y 
Castro ‘ Puteal griego encontrado en la Moncloa’ in the Museo espanol de antiguédades 
Madrid 1875 v. 235—246 pl. 1f. There is a cast in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, 
Cambridge, and another at- Berlin (Friederichs—-Wolters Gipsabyiisse p. 735 f. no. 1862). 
Height o°99™. 

The two slabs from the collection of the Marchese Rondinini belong together and 
were still one when published by G. Winckelmann Monumenti antichi inediti*® Roma 
1821 ii. 5 with Frontispiece. Subsequently they were sawn in two and separately framed 
as a pair of mural reliefs. They passed into the possession of W. von Humboldt (1767— 
1835) and are now in his castle at Tegel. See further G. F. Waagen Das Schloss Tegel 
und seine Kunstwerke Berlin 1859 p. 13. The restorations, which can be well seen in the 
Einzelaufnahmen nos. 2988 (Zeus) and 2989 (Prometheus) with Text x. 90 by W. Amelung, 
include Zeus—left forearm, most of left leg, front part of right foot, most of footstool ; 
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his raised left hand, a thunderbolt in his lowered rght. His head 
has just been cleft with the double axe; for behind 1im a youthful 
god or demi-god, still grasping his weapon, starts tc flee from the 
scene of his sacrilege and yet in the very act of flight looks back to 
note the marvellous issue of his blow. In front of Zeus Athena, 
already full-grown and clad in her panoply, speedsforth into the 
world, but as she goes glances towards the sire fron whose head 
she has sprung. Nike, hovering between them, preents her with 
a victor’s wreath. Adjoining her are the three Fates. 


Prometheus—forehead, nose, mouth, half the right forearm with the right hand, front 
parts of both feet. There are casts at Berlin (Friederichs—Woltrs of. cit. p. 736 
no. 1863 f.). Height 0°685™. 

The remaining slab, of a different marble and in a finer style, ws discovered about 
1770 in the Villa Palombara behind the church of S. Maria Maggior: at Rome, and in 
1809 was sold by its possessor, Prince Massimi alle Colonne, to Fru von Humboldt, 
who handed it over to A. B. Thorvaldsen and C. D. Rauch to be pached up and made 
presentable. Rauch in 1816 had the luck to find the head, breast, ani left hand of the 
seated Fate, which had been treated as a medallion and set in a gided frame, in the 
studio of the sculptor A. Malatesta at Rome. The fragments are mw reassembled at 
Tegel. See further G. F. Waagen of. cit. p. 16, Hinzelaufnahmen w. 2990 with Text 
x. gof. by W. Amelung. Modern parts: right arm, right hip, and ower body of the 
seated Fate; nose and part of the right upper arm of her neighbour ; fiugers of right hand 
and lower left arm of the third figure together with roll, globe, and pilkr. There is a cast 
at Berlin (Friederichs— Wolters of. cét. p. 736 f. no. 1865). Height o°3™. 

F. Hauser in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1903 vi. 79—107 atempts to combine 
these slabs (figs. 46—48) with neo-Attic fragments of reliefs, now in Re, Florence, and 
Munich, representing the three Horai and the three Agraulides (pl. 5-6). Since all the 
fragments were found, though at different times, in the Villa Palombra, and since they 
all correspond in size or nearly so, he holds that the whole compositbn was a series of 
four oblong altar-reliefs, copied from a fine work of the Attic schoolto be dated near 
the end of s. iv B.c. Lastly, he conjectures that they were copies of bonze reliefs by the 
younger Kephisodotos, which—he thinks—adorned the altar of Zeus Sotér and Athena 
Séteira in the Peiraieus. See, however, the objections raised by P. Arnit and G. Lippold 
in the Linzelaufnahmen vi. 44, W. Amelung 2. x. go. 

J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1902 v. 16—188, 285—377 
(=7d. Ta Kemyrra rGy Movoeiwy pas Athens 1904 pp. 9-40) and igain in his 47¢/. 
Nationalmus. pp. 179—236 nos. 215—217 pls. 30, 1f. and 31, 1 ventres another com- 
bination, arguing that the design of the Madrid putea? and the Tegel eliefs, incomplete 
towards the right, can be completed by that of the Apollon-and-Narsyas slab from 
Mantineia. The resultant frieze (fig. 134 and fig. 140=my fig. 471 representing the 
musical victory of Apollon once decorated the front of a ¢hyméle or phtform for singers 
assumed to have stood in the orchéstra of the local theatre. The tw remaining slabs 
from Mantineia with their six ‘Praxitelean’ Muses could then havc formed the two 
sides of the same platform (figs. 141, 142=my fig. 472). The mole to be dated 
¢. 250—150 B.c. On this showing, the Fates (? the three missing Muses(p. 206)) foretold 
the doom of Marsyas, while Zeus watched the issue from afar and Nik with her wreath 
flew to crown the victorious Apollon (cp. the e/fke from Ruvo figure. supra i pl. xii) ; 
‘Prometheus’ was a second Satyr (?‘ein Quelldémon’ (p. 213 f.)) equbped with an axe 
and inserted as a sympathiser with Marsyas; and Athena, a figure ilentical with he 
Athena of the Finlay vase (Svoronos Azh, Nationalmus. p. 136 ff. no. 127 pl. 26, 
Collignon Hist. de da Sculpt. gr. i. 466 with fig. 242, Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
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The only uncertainty in this design relates to the axe-bearing 
figure. Orthodox writers from Pindar downwards said that the 
head of Zeus had been cleft by Hephaistos!; and such was the 
































Fig. 473. 


p. 408 with fig. 29, G. M. A. Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale 
Univ. Press 1929 p. 157 with fig. 586), was hastening to warn Marsyas of his fate. 
Svoronos finally completes the embellishment of his hypothetical ¢hyméle by adding a 
back-frieze (fig. 143 =my fig. 473) formed of Hauser’s Horai and ‘ Agraulides’ (? Hyades) 
arranged left and right of a Pan between two dancing Nymphs (? Hyades) taken, with 
variation of order, from a slab in the Lateran (O. Benndorf—R. Schoene Die antiken 
Bildwerke des lateranensischen Museums Leipzig 1867 p. 123 no. 202 pl. 4, 3, A. Rapp 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2721 f. fig., Reinach Xép. Reliefs iti. 280 no. 1). 

Reconstructions of this sort are undeniably ingenious and come within the pale of 
possibility. But unfortunately they leave so large a part to mere conjecture that they 
seldom carry conviction. In any case, whether they are right or wrong, we should be 
justified in assuming that the Madrid puteal and the Tegel reliefs were adaptations, 
mediate or immediate, of the Parthenon pediment. Even Svoronos is forced to admit 
that his axe-bearing Satyr was ‘von dem Hephaistos oder Prometheus des Pheidias 
kopiert’ (At4. Nationalmus. p. 215). 

1 Pind. O2. 7. 35 ff. with schol. ad loc. To the references given supra p. 200 n. 3 add 
Philodem. wept etceBeias 59 p. 31 Gomperz (cited zzfra p. 661 n. 4). 
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tradition followed by the vase-painters of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.C! Others, including Euripides, ascribed the blow to 
Prometheus?—the first, according to Pliny, who ever felled an ox*. 
A poem that passed under the name of Eumolpos* or Mousaios® 
called the striker Palamaon. Lastly, Sosibios, a Lacedaemonian 
scholar of the third century B.c., spoke of him as Hermes®; and 
some early artists, as might be seen for example in the sanctuary 
of Athena Chalkiotkos at Sparta, represented Hermes, axe in hand, 
standing beside Zeus’. 

But, whatever name we give to the axe-bearer on the Madrid 
puteal, it is clear that the Athenians even of the Periclean age were 
prepared to tolerate the conception of Zeus as struck on the head 
by an axe—a ‘holy axe®’ said some, an ‘ox-striker®’ said others. 
This they would never have done, unless behind the myth there 


1 Mon. d. Inst. ix pl.55 OTCIAIDIEL, wz. vi pl. 56, 3 Ad-H, Lenormant—de 


Witte 22. mon. cér. i pl. 684 POTPIADIH (black-figured vases); 2. i pl. 64 
EPAIS TOS (red-figured vase, attributed to Hermonax (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 31 
no. 12) or a nearly allied painter (J. D. Beazley Aftische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen 
Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 304 no. 1)). 

2 Eur. Jon 452 ff. o¢ rav ddivev NoxeGv | dvertelOuay, éudvy |’ APdvav lxerevw, | Tpopabe? 
Tirdve AoxevOetcav Kar’ dxpordras | kopupas Ards, @ wérva Nixa, k.7.d., Apollod. 1. 3. 6 
ds 3 6 ris yervioews (-yevécews efit. followed by R. Wagner) évéorn xpévos, wAjkavros 
abrod thy xedadiw medéxet Wpounéws 4 xabdawrep dddot Aéyousw ‘Hgaiorov (Aéyouva Kai 
‘Héatorov codd. plerigue followed by A. Westermann), é« xopu¢fs (R. Hercher would 
either delete these two words or write é« ris xopupfs atrot), éri worayod Tplrwvos 

' (damnat C. G. Heyne), "A@nva adv drdo.s dvéBopev, schol. Pind. Of. 7. 66a evcor 5é dv 
Tlpopndéa Aé-yovar, 66 b of 5¢ Hpoundéa. 

3 Supra i. 469 n. 4. But see what is said of Sopatros (sugra p. 590), Diomos (supra 
Pp. 593), and Thaulon (supra p. 597 Nn. 2). 

4 Philodem. wepi evoeBeias 59 p. 31 Gomperz riw kedadhy bro ‘Hdaicrov diaipeirar, 
xara 5¢ rov Edpodrov 4 rov cuv0évra ri roinow brd Wadapdovos. 

5 Schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66a év rots Movoaiov Hadaudwy réyerat wdH—ac To Aids Thy 
xepadiy, dre Thy 'AOnvav éyévva (Mous. frag. 8 (Epic. Gr. frag. i. 225 Kinkel)), 66 b of 
mev Tadapdova Aéyoucr phtac THY ToD Atos Ke@adiw Gre’ AOnva éyevvaro. The story was 
perhaps told in the EvuoAmla of Mousaios: this would account for its attribution to 
Eumolpos. So Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1213 n. 4. 

® Schol. Pind. Of. 7. 66a Zwolfios 5¢ ‘Epuhy pot (Sosib. frag. 7 (Hrag. hist. Gr. ii. 
627 Miiller)), 66 b of 5¢‘Epufv. The statement may have occurred, as C. Miiller supposes, 
in Sosibios’ work srepi ray év Aaxedaiuor Overy {on which see Tresp frag. gr. Kultschr. 
p- 131), or, as R. Schneider Dze Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. § n. 24 suggests, in his 
wept’ AXxpavos. . 

7 Philodem. wept*etceBelas 59 p. 31 Gomperz eoe 3’ Ud’ “Eppods rapadedwxacw. Kal 
Tav dpyalwy res Snusovpyay rolrov wapecr&ra re~ Act roofer wA\exuy exovra, xaddrep év 
7@ Tis Kadxtolxov. The allusion is very possibly to the work of Gitiadas (Paus. 3. 17. 2). 

§ Pind. frag. 34 Bergk‘*, 34 Schroeder (cited supra p. 200 n. 3, cp. p. 605) ayrg 
wehéxet. 

® Nonnos etc. (supra p. 200 n. 3) use Bovmd}~t apparently as a mere synonym for 
wéXexus without any further mythological significance. 
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had been some ritual practice of immemorial sanction; and it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the practice concerned was 
that of the Dipolieia. 

The matter calls for careful investigation. Fortunately we know 
that the subject of Pheidias’ pediment was no new thing. Rather it 
was the last term of a whole series, which, mainly by the help of 
numerous extant vase-paintings, can be traced back to the early 
part of the sixth century B.c. Our business therefore is to classify 
the vase-paintings and, adducing any collateral evidence that is 
found, to consider how far they may be based upon underlying 
cults either at Athens or elsewhere. 


(6) The birth of Athena in art. 


Vases representing the birth of Athena fall into five groups}, | 
according as they depict (1) Zeus in labour helped by the Eileithyiai; 
(2) Athena emerging from the head of Zeus, which has been cleft 
by Hephaistos; (3) a fusion of these two types—Zeus attended 


2 R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 8 ff. distinguishes four types: 
(a) the moment of birth; (4) the moment before birth; (c) the moment after birth; 


(@) a later moment. These correspond with my types as follows: (a) =(2) + 8), 
(4) =( +9), (c)=(4); (2) =(5). Schneider’s useful list of vases and Etruscan mirrors 
(op. cit. pp. g—16) is extended by P. Baur ‘Eileithyia’ in PAz/ologus 1899—1901 Suppl. 
viii. 503 (= P. V. C. Baur ‘ Eileithyia’ in The University of Missouri Studies 1902 i. 4. 
78), who adds a fine, though fragmentary, black-figured pézax belonging to my type 
(3), found on the Akropolis at Athens (F. Studniczka in the ’E¢. ’Apy. 1886 p. 117 ff. 
pl. 8, 1 (=my fig. 484), Graef Ant. Vasen Athen iv. 251 f. no. 2578 pl. 109), and a 
black-figured vase of my type (4), now in the Museo Municipale at Orvieto (G. Karo in 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 140 n. 3). The most important addendum to the lists of 
Schneider and Baur is the black-figured vase of my type (1) lately found in Rhodes 
(infra fig. 475). 

See further E. Gerhard Athenens Geburt auf Vasenbildern und auf dem Parthenons- 
giebel Berlin 1838, P. W. Forchhammer Die Geburt der Athene Kiel 1841, O. Jahn Dee 
Geburt der Athene Kiel 1841 pp. t—18 with pl., T. Bergk ‘Die Geburt der Athene’ in 
the Jahrb, f. class, Phélol. 1860 \xxxi. 289—319, 377—424 (=td. Kleine philologische 
Schriften Halle a.S. 1886 ii. 635722), G. Loeschcke ‘Uber Darstellungen der Athena- 
Geburt’ in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 108—119, P. Stengel ‘Die Sagen von der. 
Geburt der Athene und Aphrodite’ in the Jahré. 7. class. Philol. 1885 cxxxi. 77—80, 
H. B. Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 11 and in his History of Ancient Pottery 
London 1995 ii. 15f., W. Deonna ‘La naissance d’Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1912 ii. 
350—354 (‘un simple mythe iconographique’? cp. the Karlsruhe" statuette (Perrot— 
Chipiez Hist. de 7 Art vi. 740 fig. 332), which implies primitive belief in birth from 
parent’s head), zd. Dédale Paris 1930 p. 263 n. § with fig. 17, 4, G. Ancey ‘La naissance 
@Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1913 i. 209211 (Athena the sneeze of Zeus !). 

Collections of vases for comparative study are given by Gerhard Auser/. Vasenb. 
i pls. 1—5 and by Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. cér.i. 174 ff. pls. 54—65 A; of mirrors, 
by Gerhard Her. Spiege/ iii. 67 ff. pl. 66, iv. 11 ff. pis. 284—285 A, v. 12 pl. 6. 


Plate L 





Amphora at Munich : 
Zeus in labour, flanked-by two Eileithyiai. 


See page 663 2. 1. 
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both by the Eileithyiai and by Hephaistos; (4) Athena, armed but 
not yet fully grown, standing on the knees of Zeus; (5) Athena, 
armed and fully grown, standing before Zeus, 

(1) The first type, which is confined to black-figured vases, 
shows a sceptred Zeus sitting on a throne towards the right, at 
first (fig. 474 and pl. 1)! with an Eileithyia in front of him and 
another Eileithyia behind him. They are by their gestures aiding? 
the birth of Athena; but the goddess is not yet born, nor is there 
the least indication that her birth will be brought about by a blow 
from an axe—the type being simply the older representation of an 
accouchement® applied to the particular case of Zeus. One interesting 





Fig. 474. 


1 A ‘Nolan’ amphora at Florence published by J. B. Passerius Picturae Etruscorum 
Romae 1770 ii. 38f. col. pl. 152 as red-figured (!)—a blunder corrected by Lenormant-—— 
de Witte £1. mon. cér. i. 190 fig. (=my fig. 474), R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena 
Wien 1880 p. 13 no. 29. A black-figured amphora at Munich (Jahn Vasensamml. 
Miinchen p. 29 no. tor) likewise shows a seated Zeus, with a sceptre in his left hand, 
flanked by two Eileithyiai. My pl. 1 is from a photograph most kindly sent to me by 
Dr C. Weickert (June 3, 1935). 

2 R, Schneider of. c#t. p. 17, C. Sittl Die Gebdrden der Griechen und Romer Leipzig 
1890 p. 322f. On Persephone Xeipoyovia see supra p-'98 n. o (8). Similarly Lucina, to 
lighten the throes of Myrrha, ‘admovitque manus et verba puerpera dixit’ (Ov. met. 10. 
511). Here the Eileithyiai extend the open hand in token of delivery (?cp. Paus. 7.23. 5f. 
the acrolithic xéazon of Eileithyia at Aigion rais xepol rq ev és e0Od exrérarat, rp Oe 
dvéye: 5G5a) or point with the forefinger—a gesture copied by Zeus. On the other hand, 
Lucina, wishing to delay the birth of Hercules, ‘subsedit in illa | ante fores ara, dextroque 
a poplite laevum | pressa genu et digitis inter se pectine iunctis | sustinuit partus’ (Ov. 
met, 9. 297 ff., cp. Ant. Lib. 29 after Nikandros érepotoupévwr 5’). 

3 Supra p. 80 n. 2 (1) fig. 23 or the supporters of a goddess on an archaic ffthos with 
reliefs from Boiotia (P. Wolters in the "Eg. ’Apy. 18y2 p. 225 ff. pls. 8, 9, A. de Ridder 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898 xxii. 440 ff. fig. 1, Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athénes 
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example from Rhodes (fig. 475)' marks the divinity of the persons 
concerned by giving wings to the Eileithyiai. Others, now at 







































































Fig. 475. 


p. 111 f no, 466, H. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 497 pl. 47). 
Doubtful parallels of ‘Minoan’ date may be seen in Sir A. J. Evans’ ‘Acdoxoupac’ (séc !) 
( Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 11 ff. figs. 11—15) or ‘Alas KoOpar’ (sic !) (28. p- 65 ff. fig. 55, 
cp. The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 1 339 ff. figs. 193 and 194, a—/). 

1G, Jacopi in Clara Rhodos Rodi 1929 iii. 179 ff. (tomb clxxix, 3) with col. pl. C 
(=my fig. 475) and fig. 177. This black-figured Aydrfa has a shoulder-decoration of a 
hen flanked by two cocks, beneath which in a metope bounded by sprays of ivy is the 
main design. Zeus, wearing a purple head-band, a purple chétéz, and a short black 
Aimdtion, sits on a stool towards the right and holds a tall slender sceptre. Before and 
behind him stand two winged females (whom Jacopi calls ‘Arpie?’) in short purple 
béplot and black endromddes : they make magical passes, raising the left hand and lowering 
the right with open palms—a gesture thoroughly characteristic of the Ejileithyiai. It is 
tempting to conjecture that the painter by giving them wings was anticipating W. Prellwitz’ 
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Amphora from Girgenti, now at Karlsruhe: 
Zeus in labour, with two Eileithyiai and Hermes in attendance. 


See page 665 1. 1. 
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Karlsruhe (pl. li)?, Vienna (fig. 476)?, and Florence (figs. 477, 478), 
produce the same effect by adding to left and right one or more 
deities as spectators of the great event. Sometimes, as on a vase in 





Fig. 476. 


notion that Ei\e/@ua, from ef!\Aw + Ovia, means ‘in der Bedrangnis schnell herbeieilend ’ 
(Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* p. 129). But that notion is itself improbable, and the wings 
may be explained as in the text. The same explanation fits the Etruscan Eileithyiai, who 
appear as winged women (Zzanr and Z£thausva) on a mirror from Praeneste given below 
(tnfra p. 676 fig. 487). 

1 A black-figured amphora from Girgenti, now at Karlsruhe (Winnefeld Vasensamml. 
Karlsruhe p. 31 f..no. 161), has Zeus flanked by two Eileithyiai, while Hermes on the left 
moves towards the right. The sceptre of Zeus is surmounted by a ram’s head (cp. supra 
i. 406 fig. 302). My pl. li is from a photograph kindly supplied by the Direktor of the 
Badisches Landesmuseum. 

2 Masner Sammi. ant. Vasen u. Terracotten Wien p. 30 f. no. 237 pl. 4, a black-figured 
calix-kratér formerly in the Castellani collection. The group of Zeus and the two Eileithyiai 
is amplified by the addition of Ares on the left, Hermes and a gesticulating goddess on the 
right. For a fresh photograph of this lower register (my fig. 476) I am indebted to the kind 
offices of Mr A. D. Trendall. . 

3 A black-figured amphora found near Vulci, later in the possession of Dr Guarducci 
at Florence (Inghirami Vas. fit¢. i. 117f. pls. 75, 76, Gerhard Azserl. Vasenb. i. 25 f. 
pl. 5, 1, 2, Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér.i. 7 pl. 1 and 185 ff. pl. 54, Reinach Rép. 
Vases ii. 21, 1—3), adds Hermes (?) and Apollon on the left, Herakles (!) and Ares on the 
right. My fig. 477 is from a photograph by C. A. Bonelli. 

Another black-figured amphora, likewise in the Museo Archeologico at Florence, has 
a seated Zeus flanked by a bearded god and Eileithyia on the left, Hermes departing and 
a second Eileithyia(?) holding a tendril on the right. The sceptre in the hand of Zeus is 
topped by the forepart of a winged horse; a gecko creeps up behind his seat ; and a wreath 
ills the blank beneath him. My fig. 478 is again from a photograph by Bonelli. 
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Fig. 477- 
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Amphora from Vulci, now in the Vatican : 
Zeus in labour, with one Eileithyia and two gods in attendance. 


See page 667 2. 1. 
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Amphora from Caere, now in the Vatican: 
Zeus in labour, with one Eiieithyia and Hermes (?), Poseidon, Ares in attendance. 
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the Vatican (pl. lii)', there is but a single Eileithyia. And once, on 
a second vase in the same collection (pl. liii)?, the approaching birth 
is heralded by the appearance of a small owl which has the temerity 
to perch on the very sceptre of Zeus. 

A similar scene is shown on a marble slab found in 1goo at 
Haidar-pacha near Kadz-Keui and now preserved in the Museum 
at Constantinople (fig. 479)°. The relief, surmounted by a dedica- 
tion in lettering of 550—500 B.C, portrays Zeus seated on a high- 
backed throne and facing—an unusual circumstance—towards the 
left. An Eileithyia standing behind him places her right hand on 
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Fig. 479. 


his head, her left on his left shoulder. Another Eileithyia standing 
before him apparently clasps both his hands with hers, The group 
is flanked by two further figures. A female personage on a some- 
what smaller scale holds out her hands on the left: another female, 


1 A black-figured amphora from Vulci, found in 1835, and now in the Vatican (AZus. 
Etr. Gregor, ii. 8 pl. 39, 12), shows Zeus seated, sceptré in hand, on a folding-stool 
towards the right, while a single Eileithyia stands before him. On the left a draped god 
gesticulates, on the right another draped god stands still. My pl. lii is from a photograph 
kindly procured for me by Mr A. D. Trendall. 

2 A black-figured amphora from Caere, found in 1836, and now in the Vatican (A/ws. 
Etr. Gregor. ii. 9 pl. 48, 2), Albizzati Vasi d. Vaticano p. 139 f. no. 333 pl.:45 (part 
of which=my pl. liii)), renders a similar scene with somewhat greater elaboration. 
The throne of Zeus has its back ending in a swan’s-head and its seat resting on a small 
draped male. The god’s left hand grasps a sceptre with curved top, to which a small 
owl is clinging. Eileithyia in patterned féplos gesticulates before him. Behind Zeus 
stand Poseidon and Hermes (?); behind Eileithyia stands Ares. 

8 S. Reinach in the Comptes rendus de ’ Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1900 p. 699, 
id, in the Rev. Et. Gr. gor xiv. 127—137 pl. 1 (=a. Cultes, Mythes et Religions Paris 
1906 ii. 274284 with fig.), zd. Rép. Heléefs ii. 165 no. 4, Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Con- 
Stantinople ii. 227 f. no. 524 fig. (=my fig. 479). 

4 S. Reinach restored [N]}-«é[.... patronymic] éuée xaréO[nxev}. 
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still smaller, raises her right hand to her head on the right. 
S. Reinach, who first published this monument, observed that 
Kadi-Keui occupies the site of Kalchedon, a colony of Megara}, and 
that Pausanias mentions a sanctuary of the Eileithyiai at Megara 
itself. Hence he inferred that the relief was an ex-voto dedicated 
to the Eileithyiai, whose cult had been carried by the colonists 
from Megara to Kalchedon. Reinach indeed contended—and his 
contention is przma facie plausible—that the type of Zeus accouché 
by the Eileithyiai originated in connexion with their cult and 
ultimately hails from Megara. Other evidence cited by him will be 





Fig. 480. 


mentioned later?. Meantime it may be conceded that in general 


a definite art-type does pre-suppose a definite belief and not 
infrequently a definite cult. 


(2) The second type, which shows Zeus delivered without the 
aid of the Eileithyiai by the axe-bearer alone, is so far as I know 
represented by a single black-figured Ay/ix (fig. 480)* This fine 


1 J. Oehler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2829 f. (founded 686/5 B.c.). See now 
K. Hanell Megarische Studien Lund 1934 pp. 122f., 209. 

2 Paus. 1. 44. 2 kal HideOvidv dor évtabGa iepdv. 

3 Infra p. 671 ff. 

4 Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. i. 192 f. pl. 56, A (inadequate). New and better 
publication by J. D. Beazley Aétzc red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge 
Mass. 1918 pp. 136 fig. 84, 189 fig. 118, 2d. Attic Black-figure London 1928 p. 6f. pl. 1, 
1f., id. in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 li. 170, 199 pl. 5, Hoppin Black-fig. Vases p. 3146. 
no, 2. My fig. 480 is from the official photograph. 
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vase, which J. D. Beazley dubs ‘the best of all little-master cups’,’ 
was found at Vulci in 1867, passed from the Durand into the 
Blacas collection, and is now to be seen in the British Museum? It 
is signed by the maker Phrynos, one of the minor Athenian artists 
at work in the middle of s. vi B.c.* Zeus in a purple chztén and an 
embroidered imation is seated, facing to the right, on a decorated 
throne. Its back ends in a swan’s head, its legs are leonine, and 
its arm is supported by four small Doric pillars. The god, as 
J. Overbeck pointed out, has dark hair but a grey beard—an 

. indication of old age most unusual in the case of Zeus*. His long 
locks are bound by a fillet. He raises both arms, brandishing a 
lotiform bolt® in his right hand and making the gesture of delivery ® 
with his left. Before him a male figure, clad in a short purple 
chitén and endromtdes, starts to make his escape, but Jooks back- 
ward as he goes. He raises his right hand with open palm? and 
holds in his left the double axe, with which he has just cleft the 
head of Zeus. From the cleft emerges the upper half of Athena, a 
long-haired goddess wearing a purple c#z/én and armed with lance® 
and shield, 

The birth of Athena as here portrayed has, if I am not in error, 
been strongly influenced by the ritual of the Dipolieia®. Zeus with 
uplifted bolt is Zeus Polie%s!, The axe-bearer with double axe, 
short chztén, and endromiédes is the Boutypos", who—armed with just 
this weapon and clad in just this costume—struck the sacred ox 
and then fled for his life. This is indeed no mere starting back in 
terror or surprise: other vase-paintings show Hephaistos running 
off as fast as his legs will carry him™. And, if the Dipolieia was 
celebrated to ensure an adequate dew-fall and rain-fall, it must not 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 199. See also O. S. Tonks in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1905 ix. 288 ff., Pfuhl Maleret u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 274, 320, supra ii. 788 n. o fig. 751. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 223 no. B 424, Corp, vas. ant, Brit. Mus. 111 H. é pl. 13, 27 
and 2> with text p. 5 by A. H. Smith and F. N. Pryce. 

3M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 191. 

4 Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Zeus p. 29, supra i. an. 2. 

5 Supra ii. 769 ff. 

8 Supra p. 663 n. 2. 

7 Lenormant—de Witte Z/, mon. cér. i. 192 ‘Ce geste. d’ Héphestus répond 4 celui 
@Ilithyie, dont il remplit ici le réle.’ Cp. supra p. 664 ff. figs. 475—477- 

8 Not visible on the photograph. 

® Supra p. 577 ff 10 Supra p. 570 ff. 

1 Supra p. 585 ff. 12 Supra p. 583-. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii, 103 ff. no. B 147 (Alon. @. ust. iii pl. 44, infra p. 700 
fig. 517). Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 241 ff. no. 1704 (Afon. d. Just. ix pl. 55, 
infra p. 673 fig. 485). E. Pottier Vases antigues du Louvre 2™* Série Paris 1901 p. 78 f. 
no. E 852 (Mon. d. Lust. vi pl. 56, 3, 22/ra p. 680 fig. 491). 
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be forgotten that in the Rhodian myth Zeus sent a shower of 
golden snow-flakes, when his head was cleft by the bronze axe of 
Hephaistos for Athena’s birth. Whether our vase-painter was 
conscious of any relation between the scene he has given us and 
the ritual of the Bouphonia, is questionable. But is it merely by 
accident that he has placed upon Athena’s shield a blazon which 
it nowhere else exhibits*?—an ox-head in relief with projecting 
horns? 

(3) Thirdly, the type of Zeus delivered by the Eileithyiai was 
fused with that of Zeus delivered by Hephaistos. This fusion was 
effected in the early part of s. vi B.C_—hardly earlier’—and thence- 





Fig. 481. 


1 Supra p- 477- 

2 On a fragmentary red-figured £/zx at Paris (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. 
ii, 418 f. no. 559 fig. 102), attributed to Hieron (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 93 no. 37 44s) 
or to the Brygos Painter (J. D. Beazley Aétische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stits 
Tubingen 1925 p. 186 no. 4), Athena’s round shield has as its blazon an ox-head ex face. 

3H. G. G. Payne Necrocorinthia Oxford 1931 p. 142 cites an Argive-Corinthian 
relief from Delphoi (P. Perdrizet in the Fouttles de Delphes V. 2. 124 pl. 21 (part of which 
=my fig. 481)), which he calls ‘late Protocorinthian’ in style, as ‘ by far the earliest 
representation’ of the birth of Athena. But the Argive-Corinthian bronze strips in low 
relief, of which this is a very characteristic example, have been hitherto assigned with 
confidence ‘to the second and third quarters of the sixth century’ (W. Lamb Greek and 
Roman Bronzes London 1929 p. t20). The relief in question forms a square metope in 
a guasi-architectural frame. Zeus with long hair and pointed beard sits to the left on 
a throne, the back of which ends in a swan’s-head (?). He is clad in a long chztén and 
himdtion (?) and holds in his right hand a lotiform bolt with twisted spike (spra ii. 779 f.)- 
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forward remained the dominant type for Athenian vase-painters*. 
It was perhaps first brought about by some Megarian resident in 
Athens; for S. Reinach® has given reasons for thinking that the 
names painted on the two oldest specimens of it imply a knowledge 
of the Megarian alphabet and dialect®. The said specimens are here 


Behind him stands a similarly draped Eileithyia, raising her left hand with open palm to 
his head—a gesture repeated by Zeus with his extended left hand. Before him a male 
god (Hephaistcs?), wearing a cap and a short chitéz, departs towards the left, but turns 
to face Zeus. He too holds his left hand with open palm, but downwards—perhaps 
another variety of the same gesture. His right hand was raised and may have held the 
axe, though this is uncertain as the relief here passes beyond the limits of the metope. 
T. Homolle was the first to recognise the scene as the birth of Athena. Payne of. cet. 
p. 142 n. 2 says ‘the figure of Athena is almost obliterated’: but is she there at all? 





Fig. 482. 


Kleanthes of Corinth (?early in s. vi B.c.: M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale 
Univ. Press 1929 p. 144f.) is known to have painted a ‘ Birth of Athena,’ which was 
preserved in the temple of Artemis ’AAgecovia near the mouth of the Alpheios (Strab. 343). 
But our only clue to his treatment of the theme is the obtuse remark by Demetrios the 
antiquarian of Skepsis (c. 180—140 B.C.) that in it Hovedév meroinra: Oivvov ry Art 
mporpépwr wédlvovre (Demetr. Skeps. frag. 5 ed. R. Gaede (Gryphiswaldiae 1880) af. 
Athen. 346 B—c)—of course a mere attribute as often on black-figured vases (A. Reinach 
Textes Peint. Anc. i. 67 n. 7). 

' R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 9 ff. So on Etruscan mirrors : 
Gerhard Etr. Spiegel pls. 66, 284, 1, 2, 285, 1, 2. 

2 S. Reinach in the Rev. Zt. Gr. rgor xiv. 133 ff. (=id. Cultes, Mythes et Religions 
Paris 1906 ii. 280 ff.). 

* Mon. d. Inst. ix. pl. 55 (=my fig. 485) ABEY$ and KOVEV/VIOS, 26. vi. 
Pl. 56, 35 4 (=my fig. 491) TAEV$. ABEY$ shows Corinthian and Megarian B=e 


followed by an explanatory Athenian E, KQOVEV/V 1O$ shows a similar juxtaposition 
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of the alternatives Athenian K and Corinthian (and Megarian ?) Q. TAEVS may be 
accounted for by the hypothesis that a Megarian, accustomed to the form Aevs, was 
working at Athens, where the name was written Zeds. 

The theory advanced by G. Kaibel in the 4am. d. Just. 1873 xlv. 112 and by 
G. Loeschcke in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 110 (cp. H. B, Walters in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud, 1898 xviii. 284), vz. that the Attic vase-painter was copying Corinthian models, 
on which Zeds was spelled ABV M and Kvad#ruos had an initial 9, makes shipwreck— 


as P. Kretschmer Die griechischen Vaseninschriften Gittersloh 1894 p. 103 points out— 
on the fact that the Corinthians said Zev’s, not Aeds. Two of the archaic inscribed pinakes 
found in 1879 at Pente Skouphia near the Akrokorinthos and referable to a date c. 600 B.C. 


: iz 
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put the form of the name beyond doubt (E. Pernice in the /ahré. d. kais, deutsch. arch. 
Inst, 1897 xii. 13 and 20, i@. in the Ant. Denkm. ii. 6 pl. 30, 12 (=my fig. 482) and 
pl. 29, 13 (=my fig. 483), P. Kretschmer in the 472. Mitth. 1897 xxii. 343 f., user. Gr. 
Pelop. i nos. 263 fig. and 264 fig., F. Bechtel Die griechischen Dialekte Berlin 1923 ii. 235. 
The first and better preserved of these two is further published by Roehl Zuscr. Gr. ant. 
no. 20, 66, td. Jmagines inscriptionum Grecarum antiquissimarum® Berolini 1907 p. 43 
no. 5,7, Furtwangler Vasensammi. Berlin i. 61 no. 490, Roberts Gk. Epigr. i. 124 no. go, 
66). True, Megarian inscriptions too give the forms Zedgs, Zwmrupos, Zwthos, Zurixos, etc. 
(cp. E. Schneider De dialecto Megarica Gissae 1882 p. 71 f.); but that ‘ne prouve rien, 
ces textes étant relativement récents’ (S. Reinach in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1901 xiv. 134 n. 3 
(td. Cultes, Mythes et Religions Paris 1906 ii. 281 n. 4)). 

A pinax-fragment found on the Akropolis at Athens preserve the head of Zeus, the 
body of Athena, and the hands of Eileithyia (F. Studniczka in the Eq. ’Apy. 1886 p. 117 ff. 
pl. 8,1). Graef Anz. Vasen Athen iv. 251 f. no. 2578 pl. 109 (=my fig. 484) comments: 
‘Obwohl die Inschrift attisch ist, darf an dem korinthischen Ursprung des Pinax nach 
Stil, und Farbe des Tons, der dem der protokorinthischen Ware entspricht, nicht 
gezweilelt werden.’ : 


SS+ SE FLD Bee powe F oa CSD aS S. 
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reproduced, because they illustrate the two possible forms of com- 
promise between the Megarian and the Athenian type, according 
as Athena is, or is not, visible. 

The first is a ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora from Caere, now at Berlin 
(fig. 485 and pl. liv)’. Zeus in a chztén and patterned Azmdtion is 
seated on a throne of which the back ends in a swan’s head, the 
legs in lion’s claws. In his left hand he grasps a thunderbolt. From 
his head emerges Athena armed with a lance, a circular shield, and a_ 
high-crested helmet. Hephaistos, then, has already struck his blow; 





Fig. 484. 


indeed he is to be seen hurrying off on tip-toe? towards the left® 
Nevertheless two birth-goddesses are still standing, Eileithyia 
behind Zeus, Demeter‘ before him, and are lifting their hands with 


1 G. Kaibel in the 4x2. d. Just. 1873 xlv. 106—114, Mon, d. Inst. ix pl. 55 (part of 
which=my fig. 485), G. Loeschcke in the Arch. Zett. 1876 xxxiv. 1o8—111, Furtwingler 
Vasensamml, Berlin i. 241 ff. no. 1704, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 197f., 1—6, H. Thiersch 
“Tyrrhenische’"’ Amphoren Leipzig 1899 p. {57 no. 26, Pfuhl Materei u. Zeichnung d. 
Gr. i. 232. Pl. liv is from a fresh photograph procured by Mr A. D. Trendall. 

2 Supra p. 587 n. 2. 

3 A cameo published by A. L. Millin Péerres gravées inédites Paris 1817 i pl. 56 
(=Reinach Pierres Gravées p. 128f. no. 56 pl. 122) shows Hephaistos with his mallet 
standing still to watch Athena received by the hands of the two Eileithyiai. But E. Braun 
in the Arch. Zett. 1849 vii. 112 pl. 6, 1 justly pronounced the gem to be a forgery. 

4G. Kaibel in the dav. d. Last. 1873 xlv. 107 takes this figure to be a second 


Eileithyia, and refers the name [AE |METEP to the fragmentary figure next to it on 
the right. But on this vase most of the names are well towards the right of the persons 
named. Moreover, the fragmentary figure is certainly male, and holds an object with a 
long handle—presumably Poseidon with his trident. 


c. HI. 43 
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Pelike from Vulci, now in the British Museum: 
(a, 6) Athena born from the head of Zeus, with one Eileithyia and other deities in attendance. 


See page 676 n. o (3) and page 710 with fig. 526. 
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open palms as though they would conjure the new-born maiden to 
appear. Other deities are present. To the left of the central group, 
and separated from one another by the rapidly retreating figure of 
Hephaistos, are Dionysos and Hermes. The former wears an ivy- 
wreath and holds a kéutharos. The latter, in festal attire, bears 
a caduceus of unusual form and announces his presence with the 
naive remark—‘ [| am Hermes of Kyllene. To the right of Zeus 
and his attendant goddesses is a god, probably Poseidon4, conversing 
with a goddess, probably Aphrodite*®, while behind them stands 
Apollon with bow and arrow in his hands? 








1 So G. Loeschcke in the Arch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 109, R. Schneider Die Geburt der 
Athena Wien 1880 p. 9, and with a query Reinach #4. Vases i. 197. The mutilated 
word JVMEL[, is probably an appellative of Poseidon; Furtwangler Joc. cit. says ‘am 
ehesten wol Edp]uuéd[wy wenn man ein schiefgestelltes A zulasst,’? cp. O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. vi. 1334. Less likely is 6JyzéA[y—there is not much room 
for one. More improbable still, Wilamowitz’ reading T'avJuu#d[ys. Quite impossible, a 
hovering "Tyév{acos. 

' ® Furtwingler /oc. cit. proposes ’A(u)¢[erpirn, which is accepted, again with a query, 
by Reinach doc. cz#. But Poseidon is more than once paired with Aphrodite (Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel. p. 1145 n. 4f.), and the initial’ A@[- - — is beyond question. 

3 Noteworthy variations on the theme of this vase include the following: 

(1) A black-figured amphora from Vulci, now in the British Museum (Gerhard 
Auserl. Vasenb. i. 6 ff. pl. 2, 1, Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 196 f. pl. 38, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 155 no. B 244 with fig 21 on p. 11, Reinach Aép. Vases ii. 
20, 3-5, H. B. Walters Htstory of Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 16 fig. 113), which 
J. D. Beazley in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1927 xlvii. 78f. fig. 16, 82 attributes to his 
‘Antimenes painter’ c. 530—5208.C. My pl. Iv is from the official photograph. Zeus 
and Athena are flanked by a pair of Eileithyiai with Hermes on the left and Hephaistos 
on the right. 

(2) A red-figured Aydréa from Nola, now in Paris (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibi. 
Nat. ii. 337 ff. no. 444 fig. 74 (=my fig. 486), Pfuhl Malere? u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 542 
(‘karikaturenhafte Schlankheit’) iii. 196 fig. 518), which J. D. Beazley assigns to his 
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manneristic ‘ Nausikaa painter’ c. 470 B.C. (Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums 
Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 122 no. 9, Aétéische Vasenmaler des rotiigurigen Stils Tubingen 
1925 p. 253 no. 13, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 213 no. 8). This gives Zeus an unexpected 
phidle and makes Athena jump the wrong way to the manifest surprise of Hephaistos and 
the two Eileithyiai. De Ridder names the figures from left to right Iris (?}, Hera (?), 
Zeus, Athena Prémachos, Hermes, ‘ Déesse (?).’ 
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(3) A red-figured pe/fke from Vulci, now in the British Museum (Gerhard Auserl. 
Vasenb. i. 6 ff. pl. 3—4, P. W. Forchhammer Die Geburt der Athene Kiel 1841 with pl., 
Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. i. att ff. pls. 64 and 65, Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 
256f. no. E 410, Reinach Rép. Vases ii. 20, 6), which is attributed either to Hermonax 
c. 465—455 B.c. (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 31f. no. 12, but see Leonard in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. go1) or to a painter closely resembling him (J. D. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 304 no. 1). My pl. \vi is 
from the official photographs, cp. infra fig. 526. Zeus, enthroned en face, makes the gesture 
of delivery with his right hand as Athena rises from his head. Lileithyia and Artemis 
on the right are balanced by Hephaistos and Poseidon on the left. The design is then 
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amplified by the addition of other immortals, Under the left handle Nike hastens 
towards the right followed by a draped youthful male wearing a wreath (Apollon?), 
Dionysos, a bald and bearded deity also wreathed (Hades??), and a white-haired 





Fig. 488. 


personage resting on a staff (Nereus??). The identification of the last two figures is quite 
uncertain: provisionally I follow Gerhard. For other guesses see R. Schneider Die 
Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 11f. 

Etruscan mirrors, under the influence of imparted red-figure vases (W. Lamb Greek 
and Roman Bronzes London 1929 p. 129 f.), repeat the design with additions and sub- 
tractions: 
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(c) A mirror from Arezzo, now at Bologna (sepra ii. 709 ff. pl. xxix), shows Tina 
delivered by Thanr and Thalna, while Seth/ans with his double axe stands aloof. 
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(2) Another, from Palestrina, now in London (R. Kekulé in the Aum. d. Fust. 1873 
xly. 129, Mon. d. Just. ix pl. 56, 3, C. L. Visconti in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di 
Roma 1874 ii. 94, A. Kliigmann in Gerhard Zér, Spiegel v. 12 pl. 6 (=my fig. 487), 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 91 f. no. 617), gives the central group only. 7%xda attended 
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by 7Aanr and Ethausva—the former fastening a bandage round his head, the latter 
laying her hands on his head and shoulder—gives birth to an armed AZenerva. All the 
goddesses more Etrusco (supra p. 665 n. 0) are winged. On Thanr see C. Pauli in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. v. '527—529. On Thalna, C. Pauli 2. v. 459—463, cp. 442, 
E. Vetter in Glotéa 1924 xiii. 146—148, Eva Fiesel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Zne. v A. 
12271230. On Ethausva, W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1390, E. Samter in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 717. It must be remembered that Strab. 226 says of 
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Pyrgoi, the port of Caere: éyee dé Eidn@ulas lepdv, Wledacyav tSpuna, mdoverdy more 
yevbpevov, K.7.X. ‘ 

(3) A third, now at Berlin (no. 2979) (E. Braun in the Azz. d. Jmst. 1851 xxiii. 
141 ff, pl. c—u, Gerhard Ltr. Spéegel iv. 12 f. pl. 284, 1 (=my fig. 488), A. Fabretti 
Corpus inscriptionum Italicarum Aug. Taurinorum 1867 p. ccxv no. 2478, C. Pauli in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. ili. 2933f.), has 7%#za sitting on a throne with lowered bolt and 
Menrfain armour rising from his head. Left and right of him, leaning on the back of 
his throne, are 7a/na and Und (Iuno)—both appropriate as birth-goddesses. These in 
turn are flanked by two young warriors described as Za/am and Preale. Lalan is an 
obvious slip for Zaranz, the Etruscan Ares (W. Deecke in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1866 f.). 
Preale occurs here only, but must be a deity akin to Mars (C. Pauli (vc. crt.). Finally, in 
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The second form of compromise between the Megarian and the 
Athenian type is exemplified by another ‘Tyrrhenian’ amphora 
from Caere, now in the Louvre (fig. 491)?. Zeus, clad in a white 
chitén and a red himdtion, is seated on a throne—carefully inscribed 
as such®-with swan’s-head back and lion’s-claw legs. His left 
hand holds the thunderbolt, his right a lotos-topped sceptre. His 
feet rest on a footstool, upon which stands one of the birth- 
goddesses with a wreath in her uplifted right hand. Her fellow, 
definitely named Eileithyia’, stands behind the throne of Zeus and 
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the background is seen a temple-front with four Tonic columns, which is hardly to be 
identified with the newly built Parthenon (J. Roulez in the Azz. a. Jns¢. £861 xxxiii, 318), 
but suggests that the scene is being enacted in Olympos (Gerhard p. 17). 

(4) Very similar is the design of another mirror, now in London (Gerhard Ztr. Spiegel 
iv. 13f. pl. 284, 2 (=my fig. 489), A. Fabretti of. cit. p. ccxiv no. 2471 62s, Bret. Mus. 
Cat. Bronzes p. 116 no. 696). Tinia and Menrfa are again supported by 7halna and 
Uni. On the left is Zavan, on the right a bearded Afaristiusta (so H. B. Walters, who 
thinks he ‘may be meant for Poseidon.’ C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. A/yth. iii. 2933 f. reads 
m@ris..usta and, with more probability, assumes some relationship to Mars). In the 
background, as before, is a temple-fagade with four Ionic columns (cp, also Gerhard 
op. cit. iv. 14 f. pl. 285, 1). 

(5) Yet another mirror, formerly in the Museo Campana, now in the Louvre 
(I. Roulez in the Amn. d. Just. 1861 xxxiii. 314 1f., Won. d. Inst. vi pl. 56, 1, Gerhard 
Ltr. Spiegel iv. 16 f. pl. 285 4 (=my fig. 490), De Ridder Cat. Bronzes du Louvre ii. 52 
no. 1738), makes Tinia beardless and surrounded by three goddesses—one with wings 
(Thanr or Uni (Roulez) rather than Nike (Gerhard, De Ridder)), a second with Phrygian 
cap (Thalna (Roulez), Artemis (Gerhard), Artemis? (De Ridder)), a third with veil (Iuno 
(Gerhard) or Hera? (De Ridder) rather than Venus (Roulez)). A sketchy pediment still 
marks the background. 

1 J. Roulez in the Ann. d. fast. 1861 xxxiii. 299—307, Mon. d. Lust. vi pl. 56, 3 
(=my fig. 491) and 4, Reinach 24. Vases i. 155 f., 4 and 5, H. Thiersch ‘ Tyrrhenische” 
Amphoren Leipzig 1899 pp. 49f (‘Stark ergiuzt und iibermalt’ etc.), 158 no. 39, 
E. Pottier Vases antigues du Louvre 2™° Série Paris 1901 p. 78 f. no. E852 (‘Les repeints 
et les restaurations sont trés importants dans toutes les parties du vase, mais Jes groupes 
du centre en 4 et en # sont 4 peu prés saufs’), Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de? Art x, 106 f. 
fig. 75, Pfuhl AMalerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i, 252. The central group is figured by 
F. Durrbach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. ant. iii. 385 fig. 3956. 
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raises both arms to his head. Athena is not yet born?; but owing 
to the fusion, or rather confusion, of types Hephaistos with his 
double axe is already making off to the extreme right of the 
spectator. Left of the central scene is a group of interested deities— 
Dionysos with a garland of vine-leaves, Aphrodite draped and 
veiled, Ares with lance and shield, and lastly Leto. Right of the 
central scene appear other deities— Poseidon leaning on his trident(?) 
as-he talks to Amphitrite, and a nude bearded god, perhaps meant 
for Hermes, who holds a long-handled caduceus(?) with one hand 
and gesticulates with the other. 

(4) The fourth type, which represents Athena standing—a 
half-grown maiden—on the knees of Zeus, is again. but a special 
application of a much older mother-and-child motif. As applied 
to Zeus and Athena, it occurs on several black-figured amphorae 
and one red-figured pelzke. 

The earliest of the black-figured vases is an amphora in the 
style of Amasis noted by G. Karo in 1899 as being then in the 
Museo Municipale at Orvieto®. It seems probable that this is the 
vase published by Miss E. H. Hall (Mrs Dohan) as ‘excavated 
from an Etruscan tomb at Orvieto in 1907 [se] by Mr A. L. 
Frothingham’ and now in the University of Pennsylvania Museum 
at Philadelphia (fig. 492)4. It has been to some extent repainted, 
but the original parts can be well made out from the official line- 
drawing. Zeus, holding a lotiform bolt, sits stiffly erect on a throne 
towards the right. Its back ends in a ram’s head. Its seat rests on 
a Nike with spread wings and gesticulating hands. On his lap 
stands Athena in her panoply. Before Zeus is Eileithyia with ex- 


1 So Pottier Joc. cit. S. Reinach Joc. cit. supposes that the female figure on the 
footstool is Athena. But F. Durrbach oc. cét. justly observes that on a black-figured 
amphora from Chiusi representing the same scene (Lenormant—de Witte AZ. mon. cér. 
i, 194f. pl. 57) one of the Eileithyiai is carrying a wreath. Besides, the figure on the 
footstool has no attribute distinctive of Athena. 

? A gold ring from one of the later tombs at Thisbe in Boiotia, published by Sir A. 
Evans The Palace of Minos at Knossos London 1930 iii. 470 ff. and by him assigned at 
latest to ‘a Mainland-Mycenaean phase equivalent to L. M. IIIa,’ shows a draped 
goddess sitting on a throne with a nude bey standing on her knees. Behind the’ throne is 
a small female attendant; in front of it, two armed worshippers approach with offerings. 

3G. Karo in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1899 xix. 140 n. 3: ‘Zeus with the new-born 
Athena on his knee, between two Eileithyiae.’ 

4 E.H. Hall] in Zhe Museum Journal 1912 iii. 68 ff. figs. 33 (photo of whole), 34 
(=my fig. 492), and 35 (drawing of reverse). The date 1907 is possibly a slip for 1897: 
it is in any case inconsistent with Miss Hall’s statement in the same paragraph that 
A. Furtwangler saw the vase at Philadelphia in 1904 and, upon his return to Europe, 
made a report of it to the Munich Academy of Science [see the Seteungsber. d. hats. 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1905 p. 257 no. 16]. 
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pressive fingers. Behind him, Apollon with £zthéra and pléktron. 
On the right, Ares in full armour is accompanied by a hound’, On 
the left are traces of Poseidon(?). Finally a few blanks are filled 
by a couple of soul-birds and sundry meaningless inscriptions. 
Another amphora, now in the Musée d’Art et d’Histoire at Geneva, 
is included in the Genevan series of Giraudon’s photographs?. 
A third, here given (fig. 493), was found at Vulci and passed from 

















































































































Fig. 494- 


1 On the use of dogs in war see F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 2566 f.; 
and on their relation to Ares, zd. 2. viii. 2575 f. (cp. the same author’s monograph Der 
Hund im Altertum Schleusingen 1910). The subject had been already handled by 
O. Keller Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1909 i. 126 ff., 141. 

2 R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 14 no. 32 (‘Genf: musée Fol. 
(Kat. n. 154)’), P. Milliet Vases antigues des collections de la ville de Gendve Paris 1892. 
(Text to A. Giraudon’s plates. ) 

3G. Micali Monumenti per servire alla storia degli antichi popoli italiani Firenze 
1832 pl. 80, 1, Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 197 ff. pl. 59 (=my fig. 493), 
Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt, Kunst ii. 164 pl. 21, 228, L. Urlichs Verzeichniss der 
Antikensammlung der Universitat Wiirzburg Wiirzburg 1872 iii. 44 f. no. 243. 
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the Feoli collection to Wiirzburg. Zeus is seated on a stool, which 
has decorated legs and a central support in the shape of a bearded 
and draped male figure. The god holds a thunderbolt in his right 
hand, and uplifts his left with open palm. On his lap stands Athena, 
not yet fully grown, but armed with azgzs and shield. Before Zeus, 
with one hand raised and open, the other lowered and shut, stands 
a birth-goddess, presumably Eileithyia, Behind him Apollon with 





kithdra and pléktron makes music. To the right of all stands a 
bearded and draped god, perhaps Poseidon—though no attribute 
is visible; to the left, a bearded and nude god with a peaked and 
pointed sétasos—probably Hermes, but possibly Hephaistos. 

The red-figured vase, a peldéke from Nola now in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum at Vienna (fig. 494)1, is referred by J. D. 


1 A. de La Borde Collection des vases grecs de M. le comte de Lamberg Paris 1813 
i. 88 pl. 83, Lenormant—de Witte ZV. mon. cér. i. 191 pl. 55 (=my fig. 494), R. Schneider 
Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 14 no. 33, Reinach Rép. Vases ii. 207, 3. 
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Beazley to his ‘Geras Painter! a minor artist of c. 480—470 B.C. 
It depicts the middle group of deities only, and rather clumsily 
exaggerates the size of Eileithyia at the expense of Zeus”. 





Fig. 499. 


1 J.D. Beazley Attic Red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p- 56f., 2d. Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 110 no. IT. 

2 It may be noticed in passing that this mother-and-child moféf was applied by 
Athenian vase-painters not only to Zeus and Athena, but also to Zeus and Dionysos. 
A black-figured example of the latter has already been given (supra ii. 273 n. 3 with 
fig. 177, which having suffered an accidental exchange of right for left is here replaced by 
the more correct fig. 49:): in it Zeus kept his own thunderbolt and sceptre, ‘Zeus’ boy’ 
brandished torches, and the original Eileithyia was transformed into Hera. A red-figured 
bell-4razér found, full of ashes and small vases, in tomb no. 316 of the Val di Trebbia 
necropolis near Comacchio (A. Negrioli in the Wot. Scavi 1927 p. 166 pl. 16 (=my fig. 
496), M. I. Rostovtzeff Mystic Ztaly New York 1927 Frontispiece, C. Dugas in the Rev. 
Et. Gr. 1929 xlii. 89 fig. 5) has a noble long-haired Zeus sitting on a high-backed chair. 
He wears an olive (?)-wreath, a tagged or embroidered chiéz, and a plain Aimdtion. But 
the painter has given him a distinctly Dionysiac character by making him shoulder a 
thyrsos by way of sceptre and use a fawn-skin as his antimacassar, while he supports the 
infant Dionysos already equipped with ivy-wreath, vine-stem, and dutharos. In this 
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(5) The fifth and final type, in which Athena has reached her 
full stature, is attested by a couple of vases, a black-figured hydria 
from Vulci now at Wiirzburg and a red-figured stémnos from Vulci 
now in the Vatican. 

The 4ydrta (fig. 497)' shows Zeus seated on a throne, facing 
towards the left. He holds a sceptre with a curious Janiform head? 
in one hand, but no thunderbolt in the other. Athena, armed and 
fully grown, stands before him. She has issued from him, as we 
might infer from the position of her feet, but she turns her face 
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directly towards him while adjusting her high-crested helmet. To 
either side of this group stand the two Eileithyiai, and beyond them 
Poseidon and Hermes. Hephaistos is not there. 

The stémnos (fig. 498, a and 5)8, regarded by J. D. Beazley as 


Fig. 497. 


case the two Eileithyiai have become stately Nymphs holding flowers or clothing for the 
new-born god. 

It is possible, though not certain, that Dionysos borrowed the type from Athena, 
who—to judge from our few examples—appears to have been first in the field. In any 
event his adoption of the scheme was very understandable: it is but a step from some 
vase-illustrations of Dionysos emerging out of his father’s thigh (s#pra p. 81 fig. 25 and 
pl. xiii, r—3) to these of Dionysos standing upon it. 

1 O. Benndorf in the Aun. d. Just. 1865 xxxvii- 368 f., Alon. ad. Just. viii pl. 24 (part 
of which=my fig. 497), L. Urlichs Verzeichniss der Antikensammlung der Universitat 
Wirsburg Wurzburg 1872 iii. 28 no. 132, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 171. 

2 The conjoined profiles are respectively bearded and beardless (cp. supra ii. 387 ff. 
on the differentiation of the sky-god’s faces), and two arms are attached to the common 
torso. But Urlichs Joc. cit. says: ‘ein Scepter, worauf ein Doppelgesicht (modern?).’ 

% Mus. Etr. Gregor. ti. 5 pl. 2t, 1 (=my fig. 498, a and 4). 
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a late ‘Schularbeit’ of his ‘ Berlin Painter1” may be dated c. 465 B.c. 
Front and back of the vase are decorated with sections of the same 
scene, in which the familiar figures are regrouped with sundry 
infelicitous variations. On the obverse, Zeus is standing not seated, 
having vacated his chair for Hera, who sits there raising her right 
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hand as if to greet the hasty arrival of Nike from the left. Nike 
presumably brings tidings of Athena’s birth. And meantime 
Athena herself, armed and fully grown, stands holding out her 
helmet behind Hera’s back. In short, a complete rearrangement of 
the traditional scheme. No less wilful is the artist’s treatment of 


1 J. D. Beazley Aétische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p- 83 no. gr, 
td, Der Bertiner Maler Berlin 1930 pp. 15, 19 NO. TIO. 
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the reverse, The divine witnesses are not relegated to the left and 
right as flanking figures, but are paired off as conversing couples— 
Poseidon with Hermes(?)3, Kore(?)? with Hades(?)®. 

The fifth type of vase-painting leads up to* and culminates in the 
great complex of sculptural decoration employed by Pheidias for the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon. The ultimate dependence of this 
complex on actual cults may be seen from the following diagram: 


CULT OF THE SILEITHYIAI CULT OF ZEUS POLIEUS 
AT MEGARA. AT ATHENS. 
Vase-type (1): Zeus in labour Vase-type (2): Athena emerging from 
helped by the the head of Zeus, which 
Ejileithyiai. has been cleft by 
Hephaistos. 


Vase-type (3) due to Megarian potters resident in Athens: 
Zeus in labour helped by the 
Eileithyiai: his head has been 
cleft by Hephaistos, and Athena 
either (a) is, or (4) is not, visible. 
Developments of the theme due to Athenian potters: 
Vase-type (4): Athena, armed but not yet fully grown, 
standing on the knees of Zeus. 


Vase-type (5): Athena, armed and fully grown, 
standing before Zeus. 


PHEIDIAS’ DESIGN FOR THE EASTERN PEDIMENT 
OF THE PARTHENON. 


The foregoing enquiry has brought us to the threshold of a 
difficult, not to say dangerous, enterprise. If Pheidias’ design was 
indeed the climax of certain pre-existing ceramic types, which can 


1 Chlamys, pétasos, and endromides suggest Hermes. Is the rather obvious pair of pincers 
a caduceus repainted by somebody who thought the presence of Hephaistos essential? 

2 Mus. Etr. Gregor. ii. 5 ‘Venere o meglio Proserpina con fiore in mano.’ 

3 7b. ‘Plutone.’ The wish to work all three of the Kronidai into the company of 
heaven is understandable, though Hades is quite out of place dans cette galére. 

4 G. Bendinelli in Awsonza 1921 x. 1og—130 claims that the seated Zeus from a pdros 
pediment of the sixth century at Athens (sugva@ i. 2 n. 2) should be combined with a 
standing Athena, like the duplicated goddess of an archaic relief (Svoronos Af¢h. 
Nationalmus. p. 101 ff. no. 82 pl. 26, Reinach Aép. Reliefs ii. 331 no. 1), to form a 
pedimental composition representing the Birth of Athena. But his fig. 6 is far from 
convincing. See further C. Picard Za sczlpiure Paris 1935 i. 599 ff- 
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2. E, A. Gardner (1902). 





3. K. Schwerzek (1904). 


Drawing of the east pediment of the Parthenon by J. Carrey ? (1674), and attempted restorations by E. A. Gardner (1902) and K. Schwerzek (1904). 
See page 689 ff. 
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1. J. N. Syoronos (1912). 
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2. Rhys Carpenter (1933). 
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3. A. B. Cook (1917). 
Attempted restorations of the east pediment of the Parthenon by J. N. Svoronos (1912), Rhys Carpenter (1933), and A. B. Cook (1917). 


See page 689 ff. 
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be determined and arranged in an intelligible series, we are thereby 
encouraged to play Childe Roland and, undeterred by the fate of 
our predecessors, once more attack that Dark Tower of Athenian 
archaeology—the time-honoured problem of reconstructing the 
eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 

Two factors in the situation make the attempt less foolhardy 
nowadays than it was a century since in the time of Christopher 
Wordsworth. On the one hand, R. Schneider? in 1880 justly 
emphasized the importance of the Madrid pusea/* and inferred from 
it that Pheidias’ Zeus was seated in profile* to the right with the 
axe-bearer behind him and Athena before. On the other hand, 
B, Sauer® in 1890—1891 published and discussed the first minutely 
accurate chart of the Stamdspuren or actual traces left by the 
sculptures on the floor of the gable® His investigation corrected 
Schneider’s idea that Zeus occupied the middle of the pediment? 


1 C. Wordsworth Athens and Attica London 1836 p. 116 ‘The attempt to i#/er the 
treatment and details of the altorilievo groupe which once occupied the eastern pediment 
from the fragments of it which remain, would be as futile an enterprise as that to recon- 
struct an Athenian Tragedy from a few broken lines.’ 

2, R, Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 42. 

8 Supra p.657 ff. Others have attached little or no weight to the putea, on the ground | 
that its figures were neo-Attic—‘ eine Compilation alterer Typen’ (P. Arndt in X#xzelauf- 
nakmen nos. 1724—30 Text vi. 42 ff.) or ‘klassizistische Einzeltypen’ (E. Pfuhl] in the 
Jahrb. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xli. 170). Thus, for example, W. Amelung Die 
Basis des Praxiteles aus Mantinea Miinchen 1895 p. 13 ff. maintains that the Fates of 
the Jxtead were taken from fourth-century prototypes closely resembling the Muses of the 
Mantinean base, and that they are therefore mon-Pheidiac in character and Zost-Parthe- 
nonian in date—a view sufficiently refuted by Rhys Carpenter in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1925 xxix. 123 ff. Most critics, however, would admit that the gx/ea/-groups, even if they 
were mediate rather than immediate copies of the pediment, are yet highly relevant to a 
reconstruction of their lost originals (spra p. 660 n. 0). 

4 This would not necessarily preclude the slightly oblique position assigned to the 
throne and body of Zeus by K. Schwerzek Zrlduterungen zu dem Versuch einer Rekon- 
strurtion des Ostlichen Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 17: ‘Wegen der geringen Tiefe des 
Giebels ist es namlich aus technischen Griinden ganz unmdglich, die Zeus-Statue in der 
reinen Vorder- oder Seitenansicht anzuordnen.’ 

5 B. Sauer in the Amt. Denkm. i. 48 ff. pl. 58, B and c, é@. ‘Untersuchungen tiber die 
Giebelgruppen des Parthenon’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 59—94 pl. 3 

6 Rhys Carpenter in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1925 xxix. 130 ff. fig. 7 and pl. 3s A was 
still operating with Sauer’s floor-plan, but in 193!1~—thanks to the great scafloldings 
erected by M. Balanos—he was able to pay repeated visits to the-actual floor and in 
various points to control or supplement the observations of his predecessor (Hesperia 
1933 ii. 2—12 with pls. 1 (photograph of floor-blocks 19~11) and 2 (=my pl. lviii, 2: 
restoration of pediment and revised plan of floor)). 

TR. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 42 ‘Zeus—alle tibrigen Figuren 
an Grosse iiberragend—in der Mitte, rechts die neugeborne Tochter, links der Geburts- 
helfer’ etc. J. Six * Die Mittelgruppe des dstlichen Parthenongiebels’ in the Jahré. @. 
hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1894 ix. 83—87 with fig. adopts this solution of the problem in 
a restoration justly derided by A. Furtwangler /ntermezei Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 23 f. 


Cc. TI. 44 
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by showing that the central marks required, not one colossal figure, 
but two large-sized figures of about equal weight’. E. Pfuhl? in 
1926 improved upon this by arguing from a fresh consideration of 
the same daza that, of the two central figures, the left was heavier 
‘than the right and apparently rectangular in plan, 

It will be observed that the citation of the Standspuren was by 
no means fatal to the relevancy of the Madrid puzeal, Indeed it 


Rhys Carpenter, deaf to derision, revives Six’ central group in the Am. Journ, Arch. 
1925 xxix. 132f. pl. 3, A with a drawing which E. Pfuhl in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. 
arch. Inst. 1926 xli. 168 n. 2 condemns as incompatible with the floor-traces ‘und auch 
sonst unmdglich.’, Unperturbed by hard words, Rhys Carpenter returns to the charge in 
Hesperia 1933 ii. 1, 34—39 with fig. 7 and pl. 2 (=my pl. lviii, 2), where he still advocates 
a-colossal Zeus sitting in gzas?-profile to the right on a central throne ‘not set quite parallel 
to the tympanon but at this slight angle of about 3°. By this minute turn the throne was 
swung sufficiently to suggest that the pose was. not a pure profile, and the torsion in the 
upper body of Zeus was made more natural. The narrowness of the pediinent prevented 
a more thoroughgoing displacement. On the Madrid puteal relief the throne of Zeus is 
drawn with exactly this slight but indispensable obliquity.’ 

Many of the older authorities assumed a central Zeus enthroned en face with Athena 
either emergent above his head (R. Schneider of. cét. pl. 2 Quatremére de Quincy, pl. 3 
E. Gerhard) or in close proximity to him (2. pl. 5 C. R. Cockerell, pl. 6 L. Drossis). 
The model exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum of New York is of this latter type 
(W. H. Appleton in 47¢ and Archaeology 1916 iv. 11 with pl. on p. 20). 

1 Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1433 ii. 3o—39 discusses in great detail the floor-marks 
of the pediment, which he regards as pointing clearly and unmistakably to the existence 
of a single central statue of formidable weight—Zeus enthroned to the right as on the 
Madrid putea/. This arrangement is plausible and, I suppose, possible. But it suffers 
from three serious drawbacks. It involves a grave discrepancy with the scheme of the 
western pediment, which had two central figures, not one. It makes Zeus bulk too big 
in a temple that belonged to Athena. And it is eked out by a grouping of the Fates, etc., 
which to me at least is very unconvincing (see ¢.g. the criticisms of C. Picard in the Rev. 
Arch. 1933 i. 272). 

A. Furtwangler /ztermezzi Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 22 f. had likewise disputed Sauer’s 
conclusion, arguing that the two stout iron bars converging on block 13 were intended to 
support the plinth of a heavy central figure. He proposed to find that figure in the ‘torso 
Medici’ of the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris. But later (Aegina Miinchen 1906 i. 330f.) 
he confessed himself convinced by further argumentation on the part of Sauer (Der Weber- 
Laborde sche Kopf und die Giebelgruppen des Parthenon Giessen 1903) and reverted to his 
original view that the ‘torso Medici’ isa copy of the so-called ‘Promachos’ of the Akropolis. 

2 E. Pfuhl in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xii. 169 f. ‘Der Gedanke, 
dass beide Barren (sc. embedded in the central gefson-block no. 13) die gleiche Last 

trugen, steht im Widerspruch mit allen Analogien beider Giebel. Diese lehren, dass die 
lange und die quadratische Randbank zum linken Barren, der kleine Randbankansatz 
vorn rechts neben der langen Randbank zum rechten Barren gehort. Folglich liegt hier, 
fast genau. in der Mitte des Giebels, die Grenze zwischen zwei Statuen. Die Standplatte 
der rechten Statue zeichnet sich durch Leere, Randbanke und zwei Diibel, die ein Vor- 
kippen verhinderten, deutlich ab; zu ihr gehdrt ein Stabloch vor dem Barren. Dieser 
nahm dem Geisonblock 13 das Gewicht der von 14 her auf ihn iikergreifenden Statue ab, 
denn 13 war von 12 her schwer belastet. Dem entspricht der grosse Barren gleich rechts 
auf 12: er trug an derselben schweren Last mit. Wir haben also jederseits der Mitte 


zwei ungleiche Gestalten; die linke war schwerer und allem Anschein nach gerade und 
rechtwinklig begrenzt.’ 
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was with an eye to both sources of evidence that the sculptor 
K. Schwerzek* in 1904 produced the first really satisfactory filling 
of the central space—Zeus enthroned to the right, Athena moving 
away from him but facing left, and Nike hovering between them 
wreath in hand. A. Prandtl? in 1908, following the puzeal with more 
absolute fidelity, went further in the same direction. He plotted in, 
not only Zeus, Athena, and Nike®’, but also the axe-bearing god 





Fig. 499. 
behind the throne of Zeus. Moreover, taking a hint from Sauer, he 
added next to Athena the extant torso of a god starting back in 
surprise or alarm‘, This fine figure on the right aptly balances the 
retreating axe-bearer on the left. 


1K. Schwerzek Zrliuterungen zu dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des dstlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 7 ff. pl. 1 (=my pl. lvii, 3), 
W. K. Malmberg in Zap¢ski (Transactions of the Classical 
Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society) 
1904 i pl. 24—25, 2. 

2 A, Prandtl ‘Fragmente der Giebelgruppen des Parthe- 
non’ inthe Arh. AMztth. 1908 xxxiii, 1 ff. fig. 1 (=my fig. 499). 
Prandtl would recognise, among the fragments attributed to 
the Parthenon pediments, the right heel of the axe-bearer, 
the left hand and part of the drapery of Zeus, also two frag- 
ments from the right wing of Nike. 

Frag. 36 in A. H. Smith The Sculptures of the Parthenon 
London 1910 p. 23 pl. 14. (fig. 500), a right male thigh, to 
the knee (height 0-41™), is on a scale large enough to suit this 
axe-bearer. 

* E. Pfuhl, like B. Sauer, regards a hovering Nike as 
‘undenkbar ’ and postulates at most a Nike held in the god’s 
hand ( Jahré. a. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1926 xii. 170). Fig, = 

4A.H. Smith The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1g. 500. 
1910 p. 22 pl.-13, 11, M. Collignon Ze Parthénon Paris s.a. p- 31 pl. 52, Hand H}, 
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Approaching the matter by a different route Sir Cecil Smith? 
had in 1907 arrived at substantially similar results, at least in so far 
as the three central figures were concerned. He based his argument 
on the acute observation that Attic vases painted within a decade 
or so of the erection of the pediment ‘are full of suggestions of 
motives directly or indirectly borrowed from the Parthenon.’ In parti- 





Fig. 50. 


cular he referred to the magnificent 4a¢ér of the Villa Giulia (supraii. 
737 with fig. 668) as evidence that Pheidias filled the central space 
by Zeus seated towards the right, Athena standing before him, and 
Nike with a wreath hovering between them in the apex (fig. 501)% 


1 ©, Smith ‘The Central Groups of the Parthenon Pediments’ in the Journ. Hdl. 
Stud, 1907 xxvii. 242—248 with figs. 1 (=my fig. 501), 2, 3- 

2 He contends that the types of Zeus and of Athena (with her crested helmet and 
gorgeous péplos) are precisely what we should expect of Pheidias, that a hovering Victory 
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He also cited the polychrome felzke from Jiiz Oba (supra ii. 258 ff. 
pl. xvi) as another vase reminiscent of the Parthenonian design. 

We may take it, then, that this disposition of the central group 
is so highly probable as to be practically certain. But, before 
attempting to extend it right and left, I would draw attention to 
one or two details. 

It is surely hard to believe that Pheidias would have left, as on 
the Madrid puteal, a large blank rectangle beneath the throne of 
Zeus. K. Schwerzek in his reconstruction (pl. lvii, 3) tries to minimise 


| 














Fig. 502. 


this objectionable feature by inserting a cross-bar and a sunk panel 
between the legs of the throne. The effect is not good: Zeus appears 
to be seated on a pile of boxes. It occurred to me? that a simple 


would admirably fill the apex of the pediment, and that the vase-painter observing the 
statuary-group from below might well indicate, as he has done, the under-surface of 
the throne of Zeus. The last of these arguments is, I think, the weakest: the drawing 
of the throne may be merely an effect of psendoperspective (see supra p. 92 with fig. 33 
and e.g. Pfuhl Aalere? u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 604 f., Furtwaingler—Reichhold— Hauser 
Gr. Vasenmalered iii. 145 (‘Was ganz besonders auffallt, ist die stark betonte Unteransicht 
verschiedener Gegenstande, z. B. sieht man unter die Kline, unter Laomedons Chiton 
hinein, von dem Schemel sogar simtliche Querleisten seiner Unterfliche’)). 

11 first put forward my reconstruction in a paper read to the Hellenic Society on 
13 Feb. 1917 (Journ. Hell. Soc. 1917 xxxvii p. xliv ff.). But years afterwards I found 
that already in cg12 J. N. Svoronos had hit upon the same solution of this particular 
problem (/ourz. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1912 xiv. 274 pl. 10‘) and had sought to justify 
it by sundry parallels drawn from coin-types (e.g. Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 15 no. 33 
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way out of the difficulty would be to place an eagle below the 
throne. There were ancient religious reasons for fixing an eagle 
in the pediment of a temple?, and it seemed natural to put the 
lightning-bird in immediate juxtaposition with the thunderbolt of 
Zeus. My conjecture was confirmed by the design of another puteal 
(fig. 502)%, clearly a later variation on the Pheidiac theme, which 
transposes left for right but retains the bird beneath the throne. 

A second detail in regard to which I should differ from Sauer, 
Schwerzek, and E. A. Gardner? is that they all make Athena hold 
her lance in the right hand. But, thus held, it endangers the well- 
meaning Nike; or, if Nike be absent, at least it interposes a weapon 





of offence between the new-born goddess and her sire, while it 
creates an ugly parallel or guasz-parallel with his sceptre. Besides, 
Athenian bronze coins of imperial date (figs. 5035 10)* represent an 


pl. 48, 8 a bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius) and votive reliefs (Svoronos 4¢h. 
Nationalmus. pl. 142 no. 2357. pl. 143 no. 2383, pl. 219 no. ii. 1330, cp. O. Kem in 
the Ath. Mitth. 1891 xvi. 25, O. Walter in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1910 xiii 
Beiblatt p. 229 ff. figs. 141—143 [supra ii. 1161 fig. 969). 

1 Supra i. 289. It may be added that the Zeus enthroned in the eastern pediment of 
the old Hekatompedon held an eagle in his hand (T. Wiegand Dze archatsche Poros- 
Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen Cassel and Leipzig 1904 p. 105 fig. 108, p. 106 
fig. 109). 

2 E. Curtius in the Mon. ed Ann, @. Inst. 1836 p- 29 ff. pl. 5=my fig. 502 (from the 
cast of a marble well-mouth or altar since lost), Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 170 
(L) Atlas pl. 1, 48, Apollon p. 276 f. (no. 20). Zeus, Nike, Athena, Apollon (? Orpheus). 

3 E. A. Gardner Ancient Athens London 1902 p. 308 ‘Sketch Restoration of East 
Pediment.’ 

4 E. Beulé Les monnaies d’ Athénes Paris 1858 p. 390, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 129 f. pl. Z,8—10, J. N. Svoronos Les monnates d’ Athénes 
Munich 1923—1926 pl. 85, 8—31, 32—37, cp. 38-40. My figs. 504, 506, 508, and 510 
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Athena identical, as Schneider? points out, with the goddess of the 
Madrid puteal and therefore, as Svoronos? saw, clearly derived from 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon®: this Athena is shown pro- 
ceeding from Zeus* but looking back towards him with a gesture 
of uncertain import®; she carries her shield and commonly her 
spear too in the left hand. The same type occurs on engraved gems 
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Fig. 512. Fig. 513. 


are from Beulé doc. cit. ; fig. 503, from Svoronos pl. 83, 24 Paris; fig. 505, from Svoronos 
pl. 85, 19 Athens; fig. 507, from Svoronos pl. 85, 8 Gotha; fig. 509, from Svoronos 
pl. 85, 35 McClean. 

1 R. Schneider Die Geburt der Athena Wien 1880 p. 39 pl. 1, 3- 

2 J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. a’ Arch. Num. 1912 xiv. 274 pl. 1S’, 4, 9, 10. 

5 C. Robert in Hermes 1881 xvi. 68 f., E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882 
iii, 251 ff, and Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgiisse p. 389 f. no. 1176 traced this type of 
Athena to the west, not the east, pediment. But, apart from the fact that Athena is 
moving in the wrong direction, her right arm should then have been raised to hold the 
spear. These critics were misled by the presence of the olive and the snake—variable 
attributes, which, like the owl, were useful for filling a blank on the circular field of the 
coin, 

4 J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1912 xiv. 273 pl. Is", 
2 and 1 (=éd. Les monnates d’Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 92, 3 Athens and 4 
A. Romanos) thinks that certain rare Athenian bronze coins of imperial date, which 
represent Zeus enthroned towards the right with a sceptre in his right hand and an eagle 
on his left, were likewise copied from the Zeus of the eastern pediment. He modifies his 
restoration accordingly (Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1912 xiv pl. 10’), but is incon- 
sistent enough to accept the sceptre in the god’s right hand while he rejects the eagle 
on his ieft as ‘rpocOjxn roi ogppaysoydvgov.’ It seems wiser to follow throughout the 
pattern of the puteal. : 

5S. W. Grose in the A/cClean Cat. Coins ii. 364 f. no. 5949 ‘patera in extended r. 
hand,’ no. §950 ‘patera not clear.’ But is there any fatera, clear or otherwise, on either 
Specimen? Cp. supra p. 572 D. 4. 

On a bronze medallion of Commodus, struck in the year 191 A.D., a very similar 
Minerva holds a sprig of olive in ber outstretched hand (Fréhner Aféd. emp, rom. p. 137 f. 
fig., Gnecchi Medagl. Rom. ii. 57 no. 47 pl. 81, 6 Paris. The specimen, formerly in 
the Weber collection and now in the British Museum, figured by Imhoof-Blumer and 
P, Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. iii. 129 pl. Z, 13 shows Minerva plucking the sprig from 
the olive, but is unfortunately ‘troppo ritoccato’ (Gnecchi (ec. cit.)). 
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(fig. 511)1, sometimes in an architectural surround which to some 
extent confirms our attribution of the original to the Parthenon 
(figs. 512, 513)” . 

The central group thus determined is flanked by the axe-bearer 
starting to escape behind the throne of Zeus and a male deity 
recoiling in astonishment from Athena. If the axe-bearer was 
Hephaistos or Prometheus, some other name must be found for this 
god. Following Furtwangler®, I have identified him with Poseidon* 
and restored him in an attitude somewhat resembling that of 
Myron’s Marsyas*, I do so with some confidence, partly because 


1 A comelian of Graeco-Roman date, from the Hertz collection (C. W. King Antique 
Gems and Rings London 1872 ii. 52 pl. 19 B, 9 (= my fig. 511), Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen 
i pl. 43, 45, ii. 207). 

2 E. Gerhard Uber die Minervenidole Athens Berlin 1844 p. 24 pl. 4, 2 (= my fig. 512) 
‘Athena Promachos’ from an unpublished gem, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst 
ii. 193 f. pl. 20, 216% 

A. F. Gori Museum Florentinum Geimae antiquae ex thesauro Mediceo et priva- 
torum dactyliothecis Florentiae exhibitae tab. cc Florentiae 1732 ii. 124 pl. 77 no. 2, 
Reinach Pierres Gravées p. 66, no. 77, 2 pl. 66 (=my fig. 513), from a red jasper of the 
‘Mus. Gherard.’ 

These two gems, if genuine (and there is no obvious reason to doubt them), appear to 
be of Roman imperial date. 

3 A, Furtwingler Z/atermezat Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 28 f. 

4 Note that Poseidon occupied a similar position to the right of the central group in 
several of the vase-paintings already considered (supra figs. 485, 491, 493 (?)), though in 
others he was placed on the left (supra figs. 492 (?), 497). 

J. N. Svoronos in his restoration (Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1912 xiv. 283f. 
pl. 16’) completes this figure as Ares carrying a trophy—a numismatic type for which he 
would have done better to substitute Ares the shield-bearer (supra fig. 477 and pl. liii. 
Cp. Reinach Rép. Vases i. 116, 3, ii. 20, 1). 

5 Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 465. His observation 74. n. 3 ‘Only the 
right arm was lifted up, not both as is generally stated. The difference in the marking of 
the muscles on back and breast between the two sides shows this indubitably’ is traversed 
by K. Schwerzek Erlduterungen xu dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des ostlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 25 ‘beide Achseln zeigen, dass die Arme erhoben waren... 
der rechte Arm viel héher kommt als der linke, obgleich beide fast gleichmdssig in die 
Hohe streben.’ The question is one for anatomists to decide. 

Among the extant fragments attributed to the pediments by A. H. Smith Zhe Sculptures 
of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 22 ff. I have found two (figs. 514, 515) which may fairly 
be referred to this Pheidiac Poseidon. One (/rag. 34 pl. 13) is part of a colossal right hand 
(Smith inadvertently says ‘left’), held up, thrown back, and spread open. The other 
(frag. 39 pl. 14.4) is part of a colossal right foot, of which Smith justly remarks: ‘The 
hinder part of the foot seems to have been slightly raised from the ground.’ Both 
fragments are of the right size to form the extremities of that splendid body, which we 
commonly call Torso H. They help to assure me that H does not spell Hephaistos. 
And kere I part company with my friend Mr Smith, who in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
i, 111 attributed the torso to Hephaistos or Prometheus, adding: ‘ Perhaps both hands 
held an axe above the head, as if about to strike.’ That was a plausible suggestion, but 
surely mistaken; for not one of our vase-types showed Hephaistos in act ta strike—he 
was always consistently running away with lowered axe. Eighteen years later in The 
Sculptures of the Parthenon p. 22 Mr Smith modified his opinion: ‘It is probable that 
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the west pediment also places a Marsyas-like? Poseidon next to an 
impetuously moving Athena—the result being a sort of echo from 
front to back of the temple—, and partly because the Finlay relief 
on a vase of Pentelic marble now at Athens combines the Athena 
of the east pediment with Marsyas himself in a Hellenistic repro- 
duction of Myron’s group®. It may be added that energy and 
movement, actual or potential, is thoroughly characteristic of 
Poseidon in all periods of Greek art® 

Continuing our reconstruction we next note that immediately 
beyond Hephaistos on the left and Poseidon on the right broad 
iron bars were set askew in, or rather just over, the floor of the 
gable. These, as Sauer pointed out*, were meant to support (on the 
cantilever principle) two heavy seated figures; and, ceteris paribus, 
it may be presumed that the said figures faced towards the centre 
in three-quarter position, ze. along the lines of the supporting bars *®. 





Fig. 514. Fig. 515. 


the figure was represented as drawing back, after the stroke by which the cleaving of the 
head of Zeus was accomplished.’ It is more probable still that Torso H was Poseidon, 
not Hephaistos at all. 

1 E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1882 iii. 254, td. A Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture London 1897 p. 276. 

2G. Hirschfeld Athena und Marsyas (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Berlin xxxii) 
Berlin 1872 p. 7 pl. 2, 2, H. Heydemann in the 4rch. Zeit. 1872 xxx. 96, R. Kekulé 2. 
1874 xxxii. 93 pl. 8, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgiisse p. 194 no. 456, Collignon “ist. de 
la Scuipt. gr.i. 466f. fig. 242, Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. p. 136 ff. no. 127 pl. 26 
{with fullest bibliography), Stais Marbres et Bronzes: Athénes? p. 29 no. 127, G. M. A. 
Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 157 with 
fig. 586. 

® See e.g. Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Poseidon p. 243 ff. (‘Das Ideal des Poseidon’), 
H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2860 ff. 

* B. Sauer in the 47h. Afitth. 1891 xvi. 62, 69 no. 10, 70 no. 16, 87. 

® W. B. Dinsmoor ‘Structural Iron in Greek Architecture’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1922 xxvi. 148 ff. (especially pp. 156—158), Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1933 ii. 6—8. 

§ Sauer loc, cit. p. 87 thought otherwise (‘Die Figuren waren dann wie Zeus im 
Profil zu denken’). 
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They probably sat on rocks}, not on thrones?; for the presence 
of other thrones would inevitably have detracted from the majesty 
of Zeus. 


But have we definite evidence as to the name and nature of any 
such figure? I make bold to maintain that we have. In 1901 
C. Waldstein® (Sir Charles Walston) published two marble 
statuettes, which had been bought at Rome in 1892 for the Dresden 
Albertinum. They are of the same uncommon dimensions‘; and, 


> 


since they were bought together, they had in all probability been 
found together—a couple of figures from the pediment or pediments 
of a small-sized shrine. One of them is a free copy of the reclining 
god (‘Ilissos’ or ‘Kephisos’) from the west pediment of the 
Parthenon, not uninfluenced by the corresponding figure (‘Theseus’) 
of the east pediment. The other (fig. 516)® represents a goddess 
half-draped in an ample Azmdtion, which, as the folds at the back 
indicate, covered her head behind like a veil and was drawn 
upwards by her right hand. Beyond all question she is an 
Aphrodite, and an Aphrodite of Pheidiac type*. We need not, 


2 So in the restoration proposed by E. A. Gardner Anctent Athens London 1902 
p- 308. 

2 A. Furtwangler Zetermezai Leipzig—Berlin p. 29 flanked his central Athena 
(supra p. 6go n. 1) by Zeus enthroned on the left and Hera enthroned on the right. 
J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern..d’ Arch. Num. 1912 xiv pl. 10’ has Dionysos 
enthroned on the left, Poseidon rock-seated on the right—a clumsy, lop-sided expedient. 

3 C. Waldstein in Harper's Monthly Magazine December 1901 civ. 12—18. 

4 The male figure measures 0°35™ long by o'20™ high; the female figure, 0°31™ long 
by o°31™ high. Cp. the marble statuettes, one-third of full size, found at Eleusis and 
similarly derived from the west pediment of the Parthenou (D. Philios in the Ipaxr. 
dpx. ér, 1888 p. 27 (cp. 26. 1887 p. 51), ¢d. in the Ed. ’Apx. 1890 p. 124 n. 1, p. 218 ff 
pl. r2f., E. A. Gardner in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1889 x. 271, Stais Marbres et Bronzes: 
Athenes* p. 59 nos. 200—202, Rhys Carpenter in Hesperéa 19321. 11 ff., 22 ff, C. Picard 
in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1932 xlv. 457). 

5 From a photograph of the cast at Cambridge. 

6 The broad treatment of the body with its widely-spaced breasts, the easy yet 
dignified pose, the simple, harmonious drapery, and the action necessarily attributed to 
the right hand, all go to prove the Pheidiac character of this little figure. It is, therefore, 
of considerable interest as evidence of a semi-draped Aphrodite in the fifth century B.c. 

After my paper to the Hellenic Society (supra p. 693 n. 1) I received a letter (Feb. 19, 
1917) from my friend Mr (now Sir George) Hill containing the politest of demurrers: 
‘Are you sure about the semi-nude Aphrodite? It looks to me, fine as it is, far too 
sensuous, not to say sensual, to be a Pheidian type. Is there any other case as early, 
except under Oriental influence, of a semi-nude Aphrodite? It struck a jarring note to 
me in what was otherwise a concord of sweet sounds. And how do you reconcile her 
with the Aphrodite of the frieze? Are those statuettes genuine??’ 

It has not, I think, been noticed that evidence for half-draped female figures in Attic 
sculpture at least as early as 423—423 B.C. (the date of the play: see G. H. Macurdy he 
Chronology of the extant Plays of Euripides Lancaster, Pa 1905 pp. §, 40 ff., cp. W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur’ Miinchen 1912 i. 361 n. 2) may be drawn from 
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therefore, hesitate to accept Waldstein’s contention that she has 
preserved to us one of the missing figures from the east gable of 
the Parthenon. And, since she is seated on a rock in precisely the 
position that we require, | have restored her? as occupying the 
block adjacent to Poseidon?. We have already seen a probable case 
of Aphrodite ranged next to Poseidon in the right-hand half of a 





Fig. 516. 


Eur. Hee. 557 ft. xdel 768’ elonxovoe deatoray Eros, | kaSotea mém ous &f dxpas érwyidos 
eppnte Aarydvos és uérov wap duparéy,|uacrovs 7 ake crépva 0 ws dydduaros | kdddora. 

1 Supra ii pl. xxxiii. ; 

? C. Waldstein /oc. czt. p. 18 originally gave her a different position: ‘I should place 
her in the left half of the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, immediately following the 
extant figure of Iris, the body turned towards the Iris, the head towards the centre...and 
I should call her Aphrodite.’ But this position will not suit the marks in the gable-floor, 
which at that point demand two standing figures, not one seated figure. Later, in the 
Journ, Hell. Stud. 1913 xxxiii. 295 fig. 20, Waldstein was willing to accept my restoration 
of the goddess, whose head he thought to identify with the ‘Aphrodite’ of Holkham 
Hall—a notion promptly and properly scouted by G. Dickins 74. 1914 xxxiv. 122 ff. 
Waldstein’s rejoinder 76. p. 312 ff. is unconvincing. 
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vase-picture showing the birth of Athena!; and it will be granted 
that this association of the foam-born goddess with the sea-god was 
reasonable enough. The amount of rock visible at her left side 
makes it likely that here, as on the frieze, she was grouped with an 
Eros* standing at her knee. 

As a counterpoise to Aphrodite we need another figure seated 
on a rock in three-quarter position towards the right. A suitable 
personage would be Hera, who in sundry vase-illustrations of the 
birth appears behind the throne of Zeus*, and is expressly mentioned 





r wogieze” 

















1 Supra p. 675 n. 2. 
2 A fragment of this figure perhaps survives in a left thigh of marble (fig. 518: height 


0°32™) attributed by A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 
p. 202 pl. 8, 39 to the nude seated female S in the west pediment, 
but by A. H. Smith in the Brzt. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 196f. no. 
335 (cp. td. The Scuiptures of the Parthenon London 1gto p. 22 
Jrag. 6 pl. 13) to the boy E in the same pediment. 

3 (1) A black-figured amphora from Vulci, now ‘n the British 
Museum (G. Henzen in the 4x2. d. Just. 1842 xiv. yo—103, Afon. 
d@. Just. iii pls. 44 and 45, Lenormant—de Witte £/. mon. cér. i. 
217 ff. pl. 654 (=my fig. 517), Brit. AZus. Cat. Vases i. 103 ff. 
no. B 147). Hera (HEPA) stands next to Hephaistos. 

(2) A black-figured amphkora from the Campana collection, now ’ 
in the Louvre (J. Roulez in the 4uz. ad. Just. 1861 xxxiii. 307 ff., Fig. 518. 
Aon, d. Inst. vi p\. 56, 2 (=my fig. 530), E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 2° Série 
Paris 1901 p. 80 no. E 861 pl. 60 (reverse), Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de PArt x. 107 f. figs. 
76 and 77). Hera, not named but carrying sceptre, stands next to Dionysos. 

(3) A black-figured amghora from Italy (?), formerly in the Fould collection, now in 
the Louvre (G. Conestabile in the Audi. d. Zust. 1861 p. 214f., R. Schneider Die Geburt 
der Athena Wien 1880 p. to no. 11, Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre iii, 729 no. F 32, id. 
in the Corp. vas. ant. Louvre iii H.e pl. 14, 8 (obverse), pl. 15, 2 (reverse), pl. 16, 3 
(detail) with text p. 12 no. 8). Hera (?), not named and without attributes, stands next to 
Poseidon, 
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by Philostratos of Lemnos (born ¢ 190 A.D.") in a rhetorical 
description of the scene as portrayed in a picture-gallery at 
Naples®. Schwerzek has restored her as enthroned in the right 
place, But we want a rock-seat, not a throne, And it so happens 
that on the east frieze of the Hephaisteion (‘ Theseion’*), a temple 
whose sculptures owe much to direct imitation of the Parthenon, 
we find Hera sitting on a rock in just the requisite attitude. I have 
transferred her bodily from Sauer’s drawing of the ‘ Theseion’ 
frieze* to my restoration of the Parthenon pediment’, not of course 
as a certain, but at least as a possible or even probable, figure in the 
composition &, 


1 Sir J. E. Sandys 4 History of Classical Scholarship® Cambridge 1906 i. 336. 

2 Philostr. mai. zmagg. 2. 27. 2 Kal o06¢ ris “Hpas ze dewdy évradda, yéynbe 5é, ws av 
el kal avrijs éyévero. 

3K. Schwerzek Lrliuterungen 2u dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des dstlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 21 with pl. (=my pl. lvii, 3). 

4 Supra p, 2123 n. 6. 

5 Overbeck Gr. Plastik’ i. 461 ff., B. Sauer Das sogenannte Theseion und sein 
plastischer Schmuck Leipzig 1899 p. 209 ff. 

6 Sauer of. cét. pl. 3, 7 with over-leaf. 

7 Supra ii pl. xxxiii. 

8 Again I would draw attention to three fragments of the pedimental sculptures 
extant at Athens (figs. 519—521). 





Fig. 519. 


One is a large female head (height 0°35™), which J. Six in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 
git xxxi. 66f. fig. 2 described as ‘a nearly formless block.’ That is a bit too severe. 
A. H. Smith in the Brit, Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 198 no. 339, 2 and in The Sculptures of 
the Parthenon London 1910 p. 22 frag. 15 pl. 14A had been content to say ‘much 
defaced.’ Points deserving of emphasis are these. It was certainly a veiled female head. 
It appears to have worn a head-band or stepkdme. And in both respects it resembles the 
Hera of the Hephaisteion (‘Theseion’). 
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At this point prudence would perhaps pause, content with 
probabilities, for in what follows the element of conjecture is 
necessarily larger. Nevertheless a bow drawn’ at a venture has 
before now hit the mark. So I proceed with as much circumspection 
as the facts allow. 

Between Hera and the first of the extant figures from the: 
southern angle is a gap, which—as the floor-traces suggest—was 
once filled by two standing persons. But, since these persons have 
entirely disappeared, how are we to identify and restore them? 
Our only clue will be the fact noted above}, that Attic vases painted 
within a few decades from the completion of the pediment are full 
of motives derived from the Parthenon. Now a splendid kratér at 
Petrograd (fig. 522), attributed by J. D. Beazley to his ‘Kadmos 


The other two fragments possibly derived from the same figure are a left breast 
(height 0°185™) with close-fitting chitdéu (Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 202 no. 339; 29; 
The Sculptures of the Parthenon p. r4 frag. 87 pl. 148) and the front part (width 0°35") 
of a sandalled right foot (7e Sculptures of the Parthenon p. 23 frag. 40 pl. 14 A). 





Fig. 521. 


So far as I can judge, these three fragments fall well into place on my drawing, which 
was—I may say—completed before I began my search for confirmatory remnants. On 
the other hand, Six /sc, cit. p. 66 claims that the veiled head was found by Ross before 
the western front of the Parthenon. If that be so, it of course tells against the assignment 
of frag. 1§ to my seated Hera. But the statements of Ross himself are not quite so 
explicit and leave some room for doubt (L. Ross Archdologische Aufsatze Leipzig 1855 i- 
89f. ‘Die Ausgrabung ist jetzt (sc. 1835) schon bis an die Mitte der Westseite [des 
Unterbaus] des Tempels fortgefiihrt....Die Menge der gefundenen Bruchstiicke von 
Bildhauerarbeit und Inschriften ist gross....Unter den iibrigen Bruchstiicken sind noch 
viele sehr sch6ne, namentlich ein Paar Fragmente von K6pfen, die aber wohl nicht 
(A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 p. 196 on nos. 8 and 9 asks: ‘warum nicht?’) 
zu den Figuren des Giebelfeldes gehéren méchten; von einer der Metopen der Siidseite 
ist ein sehr sch6n erhaltener Centaurenkopf ausgegraben worden,’ etc.). Such a dump or 
fragments as he reports, some sculptured, others inscribed, may well have yielded a stray 
piece from any part of the building. Smith in the British Museum publications simplv 
ignores the alleged find-spot. 

1 Supra p. 692. 

2 Supra ii. 262 n. 4, iti. 184 mn. 1 (1). The obverse of this vase is published in the 
Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1861 Atlas pl. 3 (= my fig. 522); the reverse, 76. pl. 4 (= my ii pl. xvii). 
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Fig. 522. 
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Painter’? (¢. 420410 B.C.*), depicts the judgment of Paris in terms, 
so to speak, of the eastern pediment. The scene is flanked by two 
guadrigae. In the centre an armed Athena stands before her judge. 
To the right is a seated Aphrodite grouped with Eros; to the left, 
a seated Hera with Hebe standing behind her. I submit that in 
Pheidias’ design too Hebe stood behind Hera. And, if so, her 
companion was almost certainly Herakles, whose presence at the 
birth of Athena is attested by vases of our first® and third‘ types. 
This conjecture is strengthened by the fact that on the ératér of 
the Villa Giulia’, which demonstrably borrowed its three central 
figures® and very possibly borrowed all its figures from the eastern 
pediment of the Parthenon, Herakles and Hebe stand side by side. 
In my: restoration I have adopted from that #ratér the gesture of 
Hebe’s right hand, which may be characteristic as it occurs in 
another vase-representation of her’, and also the entire figure of 
Herakles®, including his club and lion-skin®. 


1 J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 451 no. 5. 
Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 191 no. 44 had been content with a more general attribution to 
the circle of Meidias. 

2M. Hl. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 193. If this dating is 
sound, I have placed the vase somewhat too late sufra ii. 262. 

3 Supra p. 665 n. 3 (fig. 477). + Supra p. 700 n. 3 (1) (fig. 517). 

5 Supra ii. 737 with fig. 668. 6 Supra p. 692 (fig. 501). 

7 A red-figured ratér from Ruvo, in the Jatta collection (no. 1093) (F. Gargallo- 
Grimaldi in the Aum. d. Inst. 1867 xxxix. 160—166, Afon. d. Inst. viii pl. 42, 1, 2, 
A. Baumeister in his Dewkm. ii. 890 f. fig. 965 ([Ku8}#8!), O. Jessen in Roscher Lex. 
Myth, ii, 2453 f. fig. 5), attributed to ‘the Kadmos Painter’ (J. D. Beazley Aétische 
Vasenmaler des rotfiigurigen Stils Tiabingen 1925 p- 451 no. I). 

8 In order to make Herakles approach from the left, not from the right, I had a 
cracing of the vase-figure turned back for front. 

Frag. 51 in A. H. Smith Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 
1910 p. 23 pl. 14.4 (fig. 523) is perhaps part of Herakles’ left thigh 
(height 0°26™). 

9 One interesting result of this procedure is that we obtain a 
Pheidiac prototype of the Lansdowne Herakles (Specémens of Ancient 
Sculpture...selected from different collections in Great Britain by the 
Society of the Dilettanti London 1809 i pl. 40, Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. 
v. 14 pl. 788 fig. 1973, cp. pl. 802 G fig. 1973 A (reversed), Brunn— 
Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Scuipt. pls. 691 and 692 with 
Text pp. r—5 by A. Preyss. See also A. Kalkmann Die Proportionen 
des Gesichts in der gricchischen Kunst Berlin 1893 p- 61, C. Picard 
La sculpture antique Paris 1926 ii. 84, 160, 170, G. M. A. Richter Zhe Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 135 with fig. 707). That famous 
statue portrays the hero in a very similar pose and with very similar proportions. 
Critics have regarded it sometimes as Lysippean (A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain Cambridge 1882 p. 451 £, P. Gardner in the /ourn. Hell. Stud. 1903 xxiii. 126 ff, 
1905 xxv. 234 ff, W. W. Hyde Olympic Victor Monuments and Greek Athletzc Art 
Washington 1921 p. 298), sometimes as Scopaic (B. Graef in the Rim. Mitth. 1889 iv. 
189 ff., Furtwangler A/asterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. .96f. fig. 125, M. Collignon Scopas et 
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The gap between Aphrodite and the extant marbles from the 
northern angle is wider, and requires three figures to fill it. At first 
sight this might seem a yet more hopeless task. But in point of 
fact we are here much helped by the floor-traces and by certain 
a priort reasonings. The traces in the floor appear to show? that 
the two blocks behind Aphrodite were occupied by one figure 
standing and another advancing from right to left. The remaining 
block was covered by a mass of marble supporting a third figure, 
which probably faced right, since the drawing attributed to Carrey 
and now preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale has the head of 
the nearest seated goddess turned towards the left as if in con- 
versation ? (pl. lvii, 1). 

Now the vase-paintings regularly represent two witnesses of the 
birth for whom room has not so far been found—Hermes holding 
his caduceus and Apollon playing his £¢thaéra, Several modern critics 
accordingly have suggested that Hermes should be installed next 
to the extant figures on the north: he would thus balance the 
hasting female (‘Iris’) on the south. To this position he has 
been relegated by A. Furtwangler?, E. A. Gardner? (pl. lvii, 2), 
K. Schwerzek*® (pl. lvii, 3), J. N. Svoronos® (pl. lviii, 1), and 
Rhys Carpenter’. It has not, however, been noticed how admirably 
the Hermes of the Villa Giulia vase is adapted to fill the space. 


Praxitéle Paris 1907 p- 34. cp. F. P. Johnson Lyszppos Duke Univ. Press 1927 pp. 53f,, 
208 ff. pl. 41). But Lysippos, as P. Gardner doce. cif. has urged, was alike in style and 
in date closer to Skopas than is commonly assumed. And both sculptors appear to have 
been influenced strongly and permanently by the Parthenon marbles. It is therefore by 
no means improbable that the Lansdowne Herakles is a Lysippean or Scopaic modifi- 
cation of an original to be sought among the missing figures of the east pediment. If we 
may judge from the Villa Giulia vase on the one hand and the Lansdowne statue on 
the other, the Pheidiac Herakles turned his head towards the Standoein, whereas the 
Lysippean or Scopaic modification looked towards the Sprelbein. But that is a change 
characteristic of the transition from fifth-century to fourth-century sculpture in general. 

1 Longe aliter Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1933 ii- 68 ff., 81. He holds that on 
block 17 was a standing Muse, on block 18 a seated Apollon (both recoverable, the 
latter with a right-for-left turn, from the Mantinean base), and on block 19 probably 
a Hermes (less probably an Iris) running or moving rapidly towards the right. 

2L.de Laborde Athénes aux xv®, xvi® et xvit® sidcles Paris 1854 i. 132 pl. (a litho- 
gtaphic facsimile in red and black, the colours of the original), Fraenkel in the 4vz. 
Denkm. i. 2 pl. 6a, 2 and 3, H. Omont Athemes au XVIT® siecle: Dessins des Sculptures 
du Parthenon Paris 1898 pl. 1. 

* A. Furtwangler /termezzi Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 28 f. fig. 

4 E. A. Gardner Anctent Athens London 1902 p. 307 f. fig. 

5K. Schwerzek Erliuterungen zu dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des dstlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p- 31 pl. 1. 

* J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. @ Arch. Nunt. 1902 xiv. 238 ff. pl. 10’, 

7 Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1933 ii. 81. 
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If the painter of that vase was indeed, as we have supposed}, 
copying the recently erected Parthenon pediment, then it follows 
that the beautiful device of giving wings to Hermes’ head—a 
device with a future before it?—must be ascribed to Pheidias 
himself*, Again, it has long been known that the restful attitude 
of the supported foot, a favourite motive with Lysippos‘4, is 
found in the west frieze of the Parthenon, where twice over a 
youth wearing a chlamys is seen raising his left foot on a rock to 
tie his shoe-string or fasten his sandal-strap®. But now we perceive 
that Lysippos, who employed the same stance for his wonderful 
multifacial Hermes®, was inspired not by a Pheidiac relief but by a 


1 Supra pp. 692, 704. 

2 It came to be used, not only for Hermes (C. Scherer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2400, 
2422), but also for the Gorgon (J. Six De Gorgone Amstelodami 1885 p- 70 ff.), Perseus 
(on cap or helmet, but not head: see F. Knatz Quomodo Persed fabulam artifices Gracti 
et Romani tractaverint Bonnae 1893 pp. 28 ff-, 43, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete ete. 
p. 119 pl. 27, 3), Hypnos (B. Sauer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 2849 ff.), the wind-gods 
(H. Steinmetz in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1910 xxv. 33 fl. pl. 3), ete. 

3 On Hermes with winged head in existing copies of fifth- and fourth-century originals 
see Furtwangler in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1got xxi. 214 f. pl. 11f., Farnell Cuts of Gk. 
States v. 54f, pl. 24 f. ‘ 

4K. Lange Das Motiv des aufgestiiteten Fusses in der antiken Kunst und dessen 
statuaristhe Verwendung durch Lysippos Leipzig 1879 passim. 

5 A. S. Murray Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 pp. 122, 157, 159 
A. H. Smith Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 pl. 65, 12 and pl. 71, 29, 
M. Collignon Le Parthénon Paris (1909—1912) pl. 78, 29 and pl. 83, 12. - 

§ Collignon Hist. de fa Sculpt. gr. ii. 420 ff. fig. 220, 2a. Lysippe Paris 1905 p. 71 fl. 
fig. 16, E. Loewy The Rendering of Nature in early Greek Art trans. J. Fothergill 
London 1907 p. 87 f. fig. 40, F. P. Johnson Lysifpos Duke Univ. Press 1927 p. 170 ff. 
pl. 30f., G. Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 58. The bronze original stood 
in the gymnasium called Zeuxippos at Byzantion shortly before 532 A.D., when the 
building was destroyed by fire (4xth. Fal. 2. 297 ff. (Christedoros)). 

W. Klein Praxttelische Studien Leipzig 1899 p. 4 ff. distinguished two varieties ot 
the sandal-binding ‘ Hermes.’ The statue in the Lansdowne collection (A. Michaelis 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain Cambridge 1882 p. 464 ff. no. 85 with pl., Farnell 
Cults of Gk. States v. 58f. pl. 30) and the torso at Athens (F. Studniczka in the Azs. 
Mitth, 1886 xi. 362 ff. pl. 9, 1, Ainselaufnahmen nos. 733 and 734 with Text iii. 28 
by P. Arndt, Reinach #4. Stat. ii. 153 no. 10) he compares with the sandal-binding 

Nike of the Nike-balustrade and assigns to Lysippos. The copies at Munich (Furt- 
wangler Glyptothek zu Minchen p. 291 ff. no. 287, 26.7 p, 309 ff. no. 287, zd. Hin Hundert 
Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der kgl. Glyptothek zu Miinchen Miinchen 1903 pl. 63; 
P. Wolters Fuhrer durch die Glyptotheh Konig Ludwigs 7. 2u Miinchen Mimchen 1922 
p- 43 f. no. 287 with pl.) and Paris (Frohner Scz/pt. du Louvre i. 210 ff. no. 183) he 
regards as representing an athlete, compares with the figures on the west frieze of the 
Parthenon, and attributes to a pre-Lysippean master. Klein’s results were accepted by 
E. von Mach 4A Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture Boston 1905 p. 249 ff. 
pl. 238 a, 4, but by nobody else (see ¢.g. Furtwangler Glyptothek cu Miinchen p. 2940-5 
76.7 p. 312f. n., F, P. Johnson of. cét. p. 172 f.), and later were abandoned by Klein 
himself (W. Klein Geschichte der griechischen Kunst Leipzig 1905 ii. 364 f.). 
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Pheidiac sculpture in the round, not by the &heboi of the west 
frieze but by the Hermes of the east pediment. The abiding 
influence of Pheidias’ representation may be judged from the fact 
that in the pediment of Domitian’s Capitoline temple a similar 
figure of Mercurius occupied almost the same relative position? 

The two blocks next to Aphrodite were filled, we have said’, by 
one figure standing and another advancing from the right. If the 
former was Apollon kztharoidés, the latter was presumably Artemis. 
Brother and sister thus formed a good pendant to the pair of lovers, 
Hebe and Herakles, in the opposite wing of the gable. They are 
restored in this position by Schwerzek* (pl. lvii, 3) and in the 
corresponding position behind Zeus by Furtwangler’®, 

Apollon would almost certainly have been wearing the long 
chitén customary with &:théra-players. His type is, I believe, 
preserved with slight modifications by the Munich statue of Apollon 
kitharoidds®, which Furtwangler attributed to Agorakritos, the pupil 


It may be observed that one copy of the sandal-fastening Hermes, a statuette in the 
Vatican (Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 814 fig. 2047), makes the god stand towards the right 
and raise his left foot. But this inversion of the established pose can hardly be viewed as 
a survival of the Parthenon motive. 

! Of the actual statue one possible portion (fig. 524) remains, two fragments at Athens 
which together make the right knee and leg of a male figure 
suitable in size (height 0°58") (A. H. Smith in the Brét. Mus. Cat. 
Sculpture i. 199 NO. 339, 10, td. The Sculptures of the Parthenon 
London 1910 p. 23 /vag. 59 pl. 14 A). 

2-H. Brunn in the Anz. d. Jest. 1851 xxiii. 292, Mon. d. Inst. 
v pl. 36, E. Schulze in the Arch. Zeit. 1873 p. 1 ff. pl. 57, 
E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 903 with fig. 1150. 
Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 203 no. 1, W. Helbig Pithrer durch die 
Offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom® Leipzig 
1912 i. 505 f. no. 893. The relief, which represents the sacrifice 
of M. Aurelius before the temple of Iupiter Cagztol/inus, is now in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori at Rome (Stuart Jones Caz. Sculpt. 
Pal. d. Conserv. Kome p. 22 ff. Scala ii no. 4 pl. 12). 

§ Supra p. 705. 

4K, Schwerzek Lriduterungen 2u dem Versuch einer Rekon- 
struktion des istlichen Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 p. 29 f. with pl. 
(=my pl. lvii, 3). 

> A. Fartwangler /ntermezzi Leipzig—Berlin 1896 p. 28f. 





: Fig. 524. 

§ Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rént. Sculpt. pl. 463 (‘Muse Barberini’), 
A. Furtwangler—H. L. Urlichs Denkmdler griechischer und rémischer Sculptur Miinchen 
1895 pL. 4 with Text, Furtwingler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 88 with fig. 36, ad. Hin 
Hundert Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der kgl. Glyptothek zu Miinchen Miinchen 1903 
pl. 32, id. Glyptothek 2u Miinchen® pp. 194—200 no. 211 (‘Apollo Barberini’), P. Wolters 
Piihrer durch dée Glyptotheh Kinig Ludwigs i. xu Miinchen Minchen 1922 p. 23 no. 211 
with pl. 
45~—2 
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and intimate of Pheidias+, L. R. Farnell? says of it: ‘The pose is 
that of the musician pausing in his music. The stately and elaborate 
drapery®...has much of the solemnity and arrangement of the folds 
found in Pheidian works: only, if we may trust a replica discovered 
at Rome some years ago, the lower folds of the mantle on the left side 
were inflated as if the wind had caught them.’ In my restoration 
(pl. lviii, 3) I have copied this replica“. The peculiar treatment of 











Fig. 525. 


1 For Agorakritos see C. Robert in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 882f., G. M. A. 
Richter 74e Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 180 f. with 
figs. 633—635, and the literature cited by F. Matz in the Katalog der Bibliothek des 
deutschen archiologischen Instituts in Rom Leipzig 1932 ii. 1. 118. 

2 Farnell Cults of Gk. States iv. 347 pl. 41. 

3 L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1875 p. 122 ff. argued that this form of 
drapery, a long chztén with a large chlamys fastened either under the chin or on both 
shoulders so as to cover the back only, was not introduced till the second half of the 
fourth century B.c. See also Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Apollon p. 182 ff. and Farnell 

foc. cit. K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. ii. 98 rejects the opinions of Stephani 
and Overbeck, accepting Furtwangler’s view that the Munich Apollon goes back to a 
fifth-century original and ‘steht in enger Beziehung zur Kunst des Pheidias.’ C. Picard 
La sculpture antigue Paris 1926 ii. 43 includes it in his list of anonymous works referable 
to ‘Le cinquiéme siécle aprés Phidias.’ P, Wolters Joc. c#¢, puts it later (‘Gute und 
wirkungsvolle Kopie eines Originals des 4. Jahrhunderts, das wohl als Kultstatue 
geschaffen viel von der wiirdevollen Haltung 4lterer Zeit bewahrt hatte’). 

4 C. L. Visconti in the Bul/. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1887 p. 336 ff. pl. 20— 
21, 25. 1888 p. 44 ff., L. Savignoni ‘Apollon Pythios’ in 4usonia 1907 ii. 21 ff. fig. 4. 
The statue, discovered in 1887 in the Prati di Castello (Via Orazio) at Rome, is now in 
the Palazzo dei Conservatori (W. Helbig Fiihrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen 
Rlassischer Altertiimer in Rom* Leipzig 1912 i. 514 no. 907, Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Pal. 
d. Conserv. Rome p. 116 f. Galleria ‘no. 69 pl. 42 ‘The Conservatori statue is the severer 
in style and represents a work not much later than the Pheidian period; whereas the 
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the said folds may be due partly to what Furtwangler called the 
‘processional gait’ of the god, but partly also to the proximity of 
Artemis hastening up from the right. A very similar figure of 
Apollon appears in later works of art}, eg. on a pelike found near 


Fig. 526. 
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Barberini Apollo in Munich represents a later more fluid version of the same or a similar 
type, which Flasch (a.B. 836, 837), followed by Amelung (A.B. 1169), refers to the period 


immediately preceding Praxiteles’). 


* Listed by L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1875 p- 145 ff. 
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Kerch and now at Petrograd, which represents his contest with 
Marsyas (fig. 525)+ and obviously borrows most of its ideas from 
the eastern pediment of the Parthenon. 

For Artemis we must depend on a red-figured fel¢ke from Vulci, 
now in the British Museum (fig. 526 and pl. lvi)?. This handsome 
vase, attributed by Ducati*to Hermonaxand by Beazley* toa painter 
akin to Hermonax, should be dated c. 460 B.c.°, Its Artemis cannot, 
therefore, have been copied from the pediment, but may well, I con- 
ceive, preserve for us the type adopted by Pheidias. The goddess 
is seen advancing hastily from the right towards the central group: 
she raises her right hand in surprise and holds a bow with her left. 
This type in the course of the fifth century made its way from 
painting to sculpture. For the Artemis Colonna at Berlin&—to 
mention but one out of many replicas’—gives the goddess approxi- 
mately the same attitude and is regarded by Furtwangler®, Bulle®, 
Kekulé™, and more recently by Schréder™, as a fifth-century 
creation’, L. R. Farnell says of her: ‘The pose and action are 


1L. Stephani Ant. du Bosph. Cimm. ii. 42 ff. pl. 57, 1—4 (in colours) = Reinach 
Ant. du Bosph. Cimm. p. 106f. pl. 57, id. in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1862 p. 109, 
A. Michaelis Die Verurtheilung des Marsyas Greifswald 1864 p. 9 ff. pl. 1, 1 (=my 
fig. 525), Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 328 ff. no. 1795, Overbeck Gr. Kunst- 
myth. Apollon p. 433 no. g Atlas pl. 24, 20. 

2 To the literature cited supra p. 676 n. o (3) add Harrison Myth. Mon. Anc. Ath. 
p- 433f. fig. 39, A. H. Smith Zhe Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 7 fig. 10 
(= my fig. 526). 

8 P. Ducati in the Rim, Mitth. 1906 xxi. 114. 

4 J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 304 no. 1 
(‘Der Maler der Londoner Athenageburt. Dem Hermonax verwandt’). 

5 M. H. Swindler Ancéent Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 192 f. 

8 Ant. Skulpt. Berlin p. 30 f. no. 59 fig. 

7 W. Klein Praxiteles Leipzig 1898 p. 310 n. 2 enumerates thirteen replicas. Amelung 
Sculpt. Vatic. i. 108 adds three more. M.N. Tod and A. J. B. Wace A Catalogue of the 
Sparta Museum Oxford 1906 p. 167 f. no. 326 fig. 47, yet another. 

§ A. Furtwangler in the Jahr. d. hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1889 iv Arch. Anz. p. 10 
puts it towards the end of the fifth century. 

9° H. Bulle in the Rom. Mitth. 1894 ix. 159 places it ‘noch ins v. Jh.’ 

1 R. Kekulé von Stradonitz Dée griechische Skulptur® Berlin 1907 p. 133 ff. fig. says: 
‘Diese ist keine originale Arbeit, sondern eine spatere Nachbildung, aber sie ftihrt uns, 
wahrend der ihr aufgesetzte Kopf einen oft wiederholten Typus aus dem vierten Jahr- 
hundert wiedergibt, in die erste Hialfte des fiinften Jahrhunderts oder wenigstens in nicht 
viel jiingere Zeit zurtick.... Wie sehr noch in der Artemis Colonna die altertiimliche 
Sinnesart und Formensprache vorwaltet, kann der Vergleich mit der sogenannten Iris aus 
dem Ostgiebel des Parthenon lehren.’ 

0B. Schréder ‘Artemis Colonna’ in the Jahrb. d, kais. deetsch. arch. Inst. git 
xxvi. 34—48 with 7 figs. concludes (p. 44) ‘dass Kérper und Kopf der Artemis Colonna 
zusammengehoren und als Einheit der ionischen Kunst des v. Jahrhunderts entstammen.’ 

12 For attempts to refer the ‘Typus Colonna’ to the fourth century see F. Studniczka 
inthe Rom. Mitth. 1888 iii. 278 and K. Wemicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. ii. 1425 f 

18 Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 544 pl. 36. 
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somewhat difficult to explain. She is hurrying forward, with both 
arms partly stretched out; the right hand certainly held nothing, 
but the left was grasping something that must have been either a 
torch or a bow.’ He suggests ‘that she has just discharged an 
arrow...and that the action of the archer still lingers, so to speak, 
in the hands.’ I should prefer to think that the original type, taken 
over by Pheidias from the painters’ tradition, represented Artemis 
hasting to greet the new-born goddess. 

We come now to the extant marbles—a topic less precarious 
but almost equally problematic. And first for the maidenly figure 
(‘Iris’) escaping towards the left. Iris she cannot be; for, as 
A. H. Smith? points out, she has neither the wings nor the regular 
costume of that goddess. Besides, her action is not that of a steady 
flight through the air, but rather that of a person starting aside in 
alarm. Latterly the opinion has been gaining ground that she is 
Eileithyia. This was conjectured in 1876 by G. Loeschcke?, and 
was for some time maintained by A. S. Murray® J. Overbeck* was 
inclined to follow suit, but doubted whether Eileithyia could be so 
juvenile in appearance. W. R. Lethaby®, to whose restoration of 
the figure I am much indebted, speaks of her as ‘ Ilithyia?’ What, 
to’my thinking, makes this identification practically certain is the 
fact that the vase-paintings of Athena’s birth show two and only 
two persons flying from the scene. One is Hephaistos; the other, 
Eileithyia (fig. 526)® If, then, Pheidias designed his gable with 
reference to the existing ceramic tradition, an escaping female 
figure must be Eileithyia. Overbeck’s objection that this figure is 
too youthful loses its force when we remember that, according to 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and half a dozen later writers’, Eileithyia 
was the daughter of Hera, indeed—if we may argue from the 
Hesiodic genealogy—was younger even than Hebe®. 


1A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 110 f. no. 303 G, 4 Guide to 
the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 23 f. no. 303 G, zd. The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1gto p. 11 fig. 19 and pl. 3. Other good photographs in iM. Collignon 
Le Parthénon Paris 1g09g—1912 pl. 49. 

2G, Loeschcke in the A7ch. Zeit. 1876 xxxiv. 118. 

3 A.S. Murray 4 History of Greek Scuipture London 1883 (ed. 2 London 1890) ii. 
joff, pl. 4. Jd. The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 p. 39 f. regards her as a 
third Hora. 

41 Overbeck Gr. Plastiz4 i. 408. 

5 W. R. Lethaby Greek Butldings represented by fragments in the British Museum 
(ii The Parthenon) London 1908 p. 129 fig. 128. 

8 Supra p. 709 fig. 526 and pl. lvi. 

? [have collected and sifted the literary evidence in the C/ass. Rev. 1906 xx. 367. 

8 ‘Tris’ has been identified with Hebe by H. Brunn in the Sitzengsber. d. hais. bayr. 
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The naming and restoring of the two seated goddesses beyond 
Eileithyia is an easy task, thanks to F. Studniczka and G, Dickins. 
Studniczka! in 1904 showed that the goddesses are sitting, not on 
stools or low thrones, but on square hinged chests, so that they 
must be identified, not as P. O. Bréndsted? in 1830 suggested with 
Pindar’s ‘well-throned Horai’” but with Demeter and Persephone 
on their mystic boxes (£zbotot)*. Dickins® in 1906—1907 after a 
brilliantly successful ® restoration of Damophon’s group at Lykosoura 
observed that the Messenian sculptor’s Demeter and Despoina were 
direct adaptations of the seated goddesses in the Parthenon 
pediment*. This discovery not only enables us to decide with 
regard to the Parthenon pair that Demeter is the goddess on our 
left, Persephone the goddess on our right, but further justifies us in 
restoring Persephone with a long sceptre. Enough of Demeter’s 
right hand remains to make it certain that she was not grasping a 
torch but, at most, holding a bunch of corn-ears and poppies as in 
the Chiaramonti statuette®. Damophon, transforming the pediment- 
group to a cult-monument, put a long torch into the hand of 
Demeter in order that it might balance the long sceptre in the 
hand of Persephone. I have given Persephone corn-ears in her 
tight hand rather than a basket (A7ste) like that of Despoina 
because I conceive that Despoina’s basket was the equivalent of the 
box on which Persephone is sitting. Damophon had to make his 


Akad. ad. Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 ii. 19, by Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. 
p- 465, and by C. Picard La sculpture antique Paris 1926 ii. 18 fig. 9, 21 (‘Iris ou plutdt 
Hébé sans doute’). 

1 F. Studniczka in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix. 3 ff. figs. r—6 pl. 1. 
Cp. Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? i. 215. 

2 Pp. O. Bréndsted Voyages dans la Gréce accompagnés de recherches archéologiques 
Paris 1830 ii p. xi (‘des trois Heures (Saisons)’). 

3 Pind. Pyth. 9. 105 evbpdvots“Qparor (for context see supra p. 267). 

4 Paus. ro. 28. 3 (Polygnotos’ painting of the Underworld in the Cnidian Lesche at 
Delphoi showed Tellis and Kleoboia on board Charon’s boat) KAedBoa dé ere wapbéves, 
Exer bE év rois yovact xiBwrdy Sroias rots Pox voulfovor Arun... KredBoraw d¢ és Odoov ri 
Spyca tH Ahunrpos éveyxely rpwrny éx ILdpov pacly. 

5 G. Dickins in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 357 ff. figs. 1—23, 25—-28 
pls. r2-—r4. 

4 Dickins’ restoration of the whole cult-group was triumphantly vindicated by a 
vronze coin of Megalopolis published by B. Staes in the Journ. Intern. @ Arch. Num. 
1912 xiv. 45—47 pl. 8’, t—3 and further discussed by Dickins in the Ann. Brit. Sch. 
Ath. 1910o—1911 xvii. 80 ff. figs. 1—6. 

7 Damophon’s group had already been brought into connexion with the Parthenon 
figures by E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und 2u Olympia Berlin 
1873 p. 125 n. 3 and by Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Demeter—Kora pp. 423 n., 431. 

8 Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Demeter—Kora p. 473 f. Atlas pl. 14, 16, Amelung 
Sculpt. Vatic. i, 362 f. no. 81 pl. 38. : 
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Déspotna, in accordance with her cult-title, a ‘Queen’ seated on 
a throne; he therefore found room for the sacred 
receptacle on her lap and zfso facto displaced the 
corn-ears of his original. The restoration of the 
Parthenon Persephone with corn-ears in her right 
hand and a sceptre in her left is supported by 
the existence of a similar type on the imperial 
bronze coinage of Athens (fig. 527). 

The reclining god next to Demeter is Dionysos. This identifi- 
cation, first mooted by F. G. Welcker? in 1817, doubted by 
W. M. Leake® in 1821, but re-affirmed by E. Gerhard* in 1840, 
admitted with a query by A. Michaelis® in 1871, and then more 
definitely established by E. Petersen® in 1873, is accepted nowadays 
by most critics and has in fact become the official view?. The main 
reasons advanced on its behalf are that the skin over which the 
young god has spread his mantle appears to be a panther-skin not 
a lion-skin®, that the soft seat and comfortable sandals suit a lover 
of ease*, and that Dionysos occurs in a very similar pose on a 
dramatic relief from the Peiraieus!, on the choragic monument of 





Fig. 527. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica p. 102 pl. 17, 8, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 141 pl. BB, 22 (=my fig. 527), J. N. Svoronos Les monnates 
d@’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 93, 36—42. 

2 F, G, Welcker in the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte und Auslegung der alten Kunst 1817 
i. 208 f. ‘Jacchos.’ 

3 W.M. Leake The Topography of Athens London 1821 p. 255 n. 2 ‘To those who 
are inclined to think that this figure is Bacchus, reposing upon the skin of a panther, it 
may be observed, that Bacchus was a deity of too much importance among the Athenians 
not to have had a place nearer the centre of the composition.’ But see infra p. 714 nM. 4, 5. 

4 Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. i. 19 f. ‘der den Dionysos gleichbedeutende, den eleusin- 
ischen Gottinnen in schwarmerischer Schonheit verbundene, Jtngling lacchos,’ zd. Drei 
Vorlesungen tiber Gyps- Abgtisse Berlin 1844 p. 45 ‘den jugendlichen Gott eleusinischer 
Weihungen den lacchos.’ 

5 A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 pp. 165, 168, zd, in the Ber. sachs. 
Gesellsch, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1880 p. 168 ff. pl. 3,2 f. 

® E. Petersen Die Kamst des Pheidias am Parthenon und 2u Olympia Berlin 1873 
p. 116 ff. 

7 A. H. Smith 4 Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 20 
No. 303 D pl. 3, 2d. The Sculptures of the Parthenoi London rgio p. 9 f. fig. 16 and pl. 2. 
Other good photographs in M. Collignon Ze Parthénon Paris rg09—1912 pl. 47. 

8 E. Petersen of. cit. p. rrg (the skin can hardly be leonine, since no mane is visible ; 
hence ‘kann man fiiglicher ein Pantherfell drin sehen, das unter den Géttern im Olymp 
nur einem, dem Dionysos, eigenthiimlich ist’), A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat, 
Sculpture i. 107 and in A Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 20. 

* E. Petersen of. cit. p. 120 f. ; 

10 F. Studniczka in the A/élanges Perrot Paris 1902 p. 307 ff., zd. in the Jahrb. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch. Inst, 1904 xix. 2 n. § Further bibliography and diseussion in Svoronos 
Ath. Nationalmus. p. 512 ff. no. 1500 pl. 82, Reinach Aép. Reliefs ii. 412 no. 3. 
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Lysikrates}, on a moulded askds in the British Museum’, and as a 
recumbent figure forming the lid of a Roman sarcophagus in the 
Louvre*. It should further be noticed that vase-painters introducing 
Dionysos into the scene of Athena’s birth regularly place him at‘, 
or towards®, the extreme left of their composition. I have restored 
him with a ¢hyrsos in his right hand and nothing in his left, partly 
because the muscles of the left fore-arm, so far as it is preserved, 
suggest an attitude of simple repose and are inconsistent e.g. with 
his holding a pid/e as on the Peiraieus relief, and partly because 
this type for the god passed into the repertoire of later ceramic art 
(fig. 528)®. No doubt analogous types were used by the die-sinkers 
of Magna Graecia ¢. 400 B.C. to represent Herakles at Kroton’?, 
Herakleia’, and Tarentum®, and to represent Pan at Pandosia?®, 











Fig. 528. 


1 A. H. Smith in the &rit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 253 no. 430, I, Overbeck Gr: 
Plastik® ii. 120 ff. fig. 174) Collignon Hést. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 365 ff. fig. 188, Reinac 
Rép. Reliefs i. 13 f. e 

2 A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat, Sculpture i. 107 f. fig. 9 (no. G 281, not yet. 
included in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases). 

3 Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 273 fig. 1592=Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 138 no. 2, Fréhner 
Sculpt, du Louvre i. 240 f. no. 228. 

4 Supra p. 674 fig. 485. 

5 Infra p. 716 fig. 530; supra p. 680 fig. 491; supra p. 677 n. oO. 

8 Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1873 Atlas pl. 4, 2 (=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 40, 2), 26. 1845 
Atlas pl. 4, 4 (=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 47, 1) reproduced in my fig. 528, etc. 

7 Carelli Mum. Jt. vet. p. 103f. pl. 184, 31—38, Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 7 
pl. A, 5, Garrucci Afoxz. Jt. ant. p. 151 pl. 109, 35—39, pl. 110, 1, AfeClean Cat. Coins 
i. 202 f. pl. 54, 1318, Syll. num. Gr. ii pl. 20, 615 f. Lloyd. 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 226 no. 15 fig., Garrucci Moen. /t. ant. p. 133 
pl. 102, 4, Head Hist. num.* p 71 fig. 32, Syil. num. Gr. ii pl. 9, 268 Lloyd. 

® Carelli Mum. /t. vet. p. 62 pl. 119, 400 f., Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Staly p. 218 
no. 476 f., Garrucci Mon. ft. ant. p. 131 pl. 101, 7—I0. 

10 Carelli Mum. Jt. vet. p- 97 Pl. 175, 2, Brit. Aus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 37° f. figs., 
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But we have seen reason to put Herakles elsewhere in the pediment; 
and Pan is a god who never appears in vase-paintings of Athena’s 
birth. The claims of Dionysos to be identified with ‘Theseus’ are 
indeed so strong that we may fairly dispense with a detailed dis- 
cussion of other hypotheses}. 

Corresponding with the deities of corn and wine we have another 
triad in the opposite wing of the gable. Here again Pheidias took 
a hint from ceramic tradition; for a black-figured amphora in the 
Louvre (fig. 530)? shows three goddesses in a row to the extreme 
right of the birth-scene, F. G. Welcker® held that the Parthenon 





Fig. 529. 


Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant. p. 154 pl. 111, 6—8, Head Ast. num. p. 106 fig. 59. Cp. Pan 
on coins of the Arcadian League (supra i. 69 f. figs. 47—49). 

1 (1) Herakles (E. Q. Visconti 4 Letter from the Chevalier Antonio Canova: and two 
Memoirs read to the Royal Institute of France on the Sculptures in the Collection of the 
Earl of Elgin London 1816 p- 35 ff., W. M. Leake Zhe Topography of Athens London 
1821 p. 255, L. de Ronchaud Pfzdias Paris 1861 p. 260 ff., M. Collignon Phidias Paris 
nd. p. 43 ff.). Cp. Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 349 nO. 7, 351 no. 2. 

_ (2) Pan (C. J. Reuvens in Zhe Classical Journal 1823 xxviii. 282). Cp. Svoronos 
Ath. Nationalmus. no. 2013 pl. 137: my fig. 529 is from a fresh photograph. 

(3) Kephalos (P. O. Bréndsted Voyages dans la Gréce accompagnés de recherches 
archéologiques Paris 1830 it p. xi n. 3, Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 468, 
A. S. Murray The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 p. 35 ff). 

(4) Kekrops (E. Falkener in 7he Museum of Classical Antiquities 1851 i. 394 f., 
Welcker A/t. Denkm. i. 81). 

(5) Mt Olympos (H. Brunn in the Sézunysder. a. hais. bayr. Akad, d. Wess. Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1874 ii. 14, C. Waldstein Essays on the Art of Pheidias Cambridge 1885 
Pp. 142 ff. pl. 6, 173 ff. fig. 6£, Harrison Afyth. Mon, Anc. Ath. p. 436). 

2 Louvre E 861, on which see supra p. 700 n. 3 (2). 

3 Welcker Alt. Denkm: i. 77 ff. 
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triad was Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos; and J. Roulez? was 
inclined to give the same explanation of the three goddesses on 
the Paris vase. Their view is attractive and the title ‘die 
“Thauschwestern ”’ still finds some defenders*. Nevertheless the 


discovery of the Madrid puteal has gone far towards proving that 
the old? name, ‘the Fates,’ is right. Even F. Hauser*, who argues 
that the Fates of the puzeal were not taken from the same model 
( Vorbild) as its other figures, yet admits that they too may well go 
back to the east pediment of the Parthenon as their original. 
Further, while granting that their attributes have not yet been 





found on pre-Roman works of art, he urges that Roman reliefs here 
as elsewhere presuppose Greek prototypes. Fate as a spinner is 
Homeric®: cleromancy was no discovery of the Romans®: oracle- 


1 J. Roulez in the Amn. d. fast. 1861 xxxiii. 310. 

2 Eg. K. Schwerzek Eriduterungen zu dem Versuch einer Rekonstruktion des éstlichen 
Parthenongiebels Wien 1904 pp. 16, 15, H. Schrader Phidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 
p. 227 ff. 

But J. Overbeck, who in 1857 took the triad to be the Kekropides (Gr. Plastik} i. 
250 f.), in 1893 wrote of them as the Moirai (of. cé¢.4i. 416). And M. Collignon, who at 
first had favoured ‘les noms de Thallo, d’Auxo et de Karpo, les trois Kharites attiques’ 
(Phidias Paris n.d. p. 46), was later content to call them ‘les Parques’ (H7st. de la 
Sculpt. gr. ii. 30 f.). 

3 Collignon of. cit. ii. 30 ‘sur la foi de Visconti, de Bréndsted, de Cockerell, et de 
Beulé.’ 

4 F. Hauser Die neu-attischen Reliefs Stuttgart 1889 p. 67 f. 

5 71. 20. 127f., Od. 7. 197 f. See further H. Ebeling Lextcon Homericum Lipsiae 
1885 s.vv. éwtkrwOw, KrABBes. 

6 A. Bouché-Leclercq Histoire de la divination dans Pantiquité Paris 1879 i. 189—197 
and iv Index s.v. Cléromancie, H. J. Rose in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics Edinburgh roir iv. 779°, F. Heinevetter Wérfel- und Buchstabenorakel in 
Griechenland und Kleinasien Breslau 1911, M. P. Nilsson ‘ Wiirfelorakel ézi Ixipw’ in 
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rolls can be quoted from older Greek sources'. I have not scrupled, 
therefore, to use the Madrid puteal and the Tegel repiica for the 
restoration of these goddesses, assuming that the first designer of 
such reliefs adapted the pedimental group to the requirements of 
his frieze by the simple expedient of making two of the figures 
stand up*. In the pediment the Fate sitting on a separate rocky 
seat is KJdothé, the ‘Spinner.’ She holds a distaff in one hand, a 
spindle in the other, and—a thoroughly natural touch—has drawn 
back her right leg to leave room for the spindle to twirl. Lachesis 
too is seated (Platon® speaks of her lap) and holds the /dche or 
‘lots, of which Atropos the left-handed* has just drawn the one 
that she is reading. She lies on the knees of Lachesis and thereby 
declares herself a personification of that irreversible fate which, as 
Homer has it, ‘lies on the knees of the gods®.” Intentionally or not, 
Pheidias conceived her in accordance with the strange Hesiodic® 
description—literally lower than her sisters and yet the eldest and 
in a sense the most exalted of the three. Details apart, the common 
interpretation of this famous triad as the Fates is so apt that we 
may again without scruple jettison a cargo of divergent and some- 
times fantastic misunderstandings’. 


the Archiv f. Rel. 1913 xvi. 316 f., W. R. Halliday Greek Divination London 1913 
pp. 20§—234 (‘Kleromancy’), F. E. Robbins ‘The Lot Oracle at Delphi’ in C/ass. 
Philol. 1916 xi. 278-292. 

! E.g. supra i. 128 pl. 12, cp. 130 pl. 13. 

2 Rhys Carpenter in his restoration (sera pl. lviii, 2) has contrived to work in the Fates 
of the putea/ as three standing figures, but at the expense of more than one improbability. 
He has to place this triad in the left wing of the gable, whereas the vase-painter relegates 
it to the extreme right of the scene (supra fig. 530). Again, Carpenter must represent his 
Fates as three figures on an ascending scale, large, larger, largest—a variation which 
might be tolerated in the case of three diverse deities but becomes grotesque if applied to 
three powers of equal prestige. And lastly, the aesthetic effect of so many single figures 
standing erect in parallel, pillar-like lines is architectural rather than sculptural: it recalls 
indeed the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, but is in flat and flagrant 
contradiction of Pheidias’ closely knit and subtly balanced design, 

3 Plat. rep. 617 D AaBdvTa éx Tay rijs Aaxéoews yovdtrwy KAjpous Te Kai Blwv mwapa- 
beiypara. 

4 In the Platonic image (2. 617C) Klotho uses her right hand, Atropos her left, 
Lachesis either hand alternately. Platon is probably Pythagorising (J. Adam ad Joc.), 
and where that is the czse we may well suspect a basis of popular belief (to the passages 
cited supra ii. 222 n. 1 add i. 283 n. 0, ii. 223 ff., 354, 649, 1129, etCc.). 

5 See W. Leaf on 7/. 17. 514, W. W. Merry—J. Riddell on Od. 1. 267, E. Schwyzer 
‘Der Gotter Knie—Abrahams Schoss’ in ANTIAQPON (Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel) 
Gottingen 1923 pp. 283—293, Pfister Rel. Gr. Rim. 1930 p. 311 f. 

8 Hes. sc. Her. 238 ff. KAw0e xal Adxeols ogur epéoracay’ 4 per bpfoowr |“Arporos 
ore wédev peyddy Oeds, GXN Epa tye | Tov ye wev ddddwy mpopephs 7’ qv TpecBurdry re. 

7 (1) The Kekropides Aglauros, Herse, and Pandrosos (F. G. Welcker Supra PD. 715 
n. 3, J. Overbeck supra p. 716 n. 2, K. Schwerzek supra p- 716 n. 2). 
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The whole scene of Athena’s birth is flanked by two angle- 
groups representing daybreak and nightfall*, On the left Helios 
drives his team of four horses up from the sea. On the right Selene 
drives hers down behind the hills". The rising Sun thus synchronises 
with the setting Moon and fixes the time as that of a full moon, 
Pheidias has indicated this with subtlety and success by making 


(2) Amphitrite with Kirke (Aphrodite?) on the lap of Perse (Thalassa?) (L. de Ron- 
chaud Phidias sa vie & ses ouvrages Paris 1861 p. 260ff.). 

(3) Pandrosos? with the Horai Thallo? and Karpo? (A. Michaelis Der Parthenon 
Leipzig 1871 p. 168 f. cp. Paus. g. 35. 2). 

(4) Hestia with Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho (E. Petersen Die Kunst des Phidias 
am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin 1873 p. 128 ff.). 

(5) The Clouds (H. Brunn in the Sitsungsber. d. hais. bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.- 
hist. Classe 1874 ii. 15 ff.). 

(6) Hestia with Thalassa in the lap of Gaia (C. Waldstein Essays on the Art oy 
Pheidias Cambridge 1885 pp. 156 ff. pl. 8, 166 ff., Harrison Myth. Mon, Anc. Ath, 
p- 438 f.). 

(7) The Attic Kharites Thallo, Auxo, and Karpo (sée M. Collignon szpra p. 716 n. 2). 

(8) Hestia with Aphrodite in the lap of Dione (H. Lechat Phédias Paris 1924 p. 117f. 
fig. 42). 

(9) Artemis with Aphrodite in the lap of Peitho (Rhys Carpenter in Hesperia 1933 
ii. 86 ff.). 

1 The juxtaposition of these groups with Dionysos on the left and the Fates on the 
right was more or less defensible on religious grounds. Dionysos had points of contact 
with Helios (supra ii. 253 with n. 4), and the Fates were sometimes reckoned daughters 
of Nyx (frag. lyr. adesp. 140 Bergk*, 5 Diehl, 7o Edmonds af. Stob. eci. 1. 5. 10-12, 
6f. p. 76, 14 ff. Wachsmuth Alea <xal> Krw0u Adxeots 7’ | eddbAevor Nuxrds xdpat), 
But the main idea was, no doubt, to provide the Olympian event with a cosmic setting. 

2 A.S. Murray The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1903 p. 32 f. ‘An Athenian 
standing at dawn before the east front of the Parthenon and looking towards the pediment 
might see the sun rising from the sea on his left and the moon passing on his right away 
over the hills.... With equal justice to the natural phenomena the sculptor could have 
imagined himself facing in the opposite direction. The sun would then have been on his 
right hand and the moon on his left, as on a beautiful vase in the British Museum about 
contemporary with the Parthenon (E 466) [Furtwangler—Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasen- 
malere? iii. 33 ff. pl. 126].... It is true that the Greeks generally and Pheidias in particular 
regarded the east as on their left hand. On the base of his statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
representing the birth of Aphrodité, the sun was seen rising on the extreme left, the moon 
retiring on the right (Pausanias, v. 11, [8]}, and on the base of his Athené in the Parthenon 
itself the same phenomenon occurs, if we may judge from the Lenormant copy of the 
statue.... But granting that this was a mere habit on his part, we must still regard it as a 
happy coincidence that on the Parthenon the sun rises exactly as in the sky at Athens.’ 
See further Schrader Reallex.? i. 500 f. s.v. ‘Himmelsgegenden,’ T. D. Atkinson in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 73° ff. s.v. ‘Points of 
the Compass.’ , 

A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 p. 167, after quoting Od. 3. 1 f. "Hédtos 3 
dvdpouce, Nuwy Tepixadrda pr yy, | obpaydy és roddxadxor, ty’ dPavdroww. Pacivor x72, 
(cp. 72. 7. 421 ff.), adds ‘Selene auf der anderen Seite versinkt in Nacht und Nebel, ohne 
eine Andeutung des Meeres, wie denn auch in den betreffenden Schilderungen der Dichter 
das Meer keine Rolle spielt; eher kann man sie sich hinter dem Berge verschwindend 
denken, wie auf dem schénen Krater Blacas.’ 
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Selene look round towards the new-born goddess! and so reveal the 
full beauty of her face®. Here, however, a certain difficulty must be 
met. Scholiasts and lexicographers attempt to explain the ancient 
epithet Tritogéneia* by asserting that Athena was ‘born on the 
third’ day from the end of the month*, which would be quite 
incompatible with a full moon. August Mommsen® held that the 
Pheidiac combination of rising sun with setting moon might have 
meant that Athena first saw the light on the morning of a ‘setting 
day’ (phthinds heméra), 7.e. a day towards the end of the month. 
August Mommsen was a learned man, but foolish at times. 
H. Nissen® would reject the testimony of the late grammarians as 
a worthless etymological speculation and accept Pheidias’ grouping | 
as evidence that Athena was born on the morning of a full-moon 
day. I incline to a modification of his view. We have seen reason 
to believe that the myth of Athena’s birth presupposes some such 
rite as the Dipolieia; in fact we have derived thence the startling 
motive of Zeus struck on the head by a double axe”. Moreover we 
observe this: the ceremonies of the Dipolieia aimed at securing an 
adequate dewfal] and rainfall at a critical time of year®; and the 
story of Athena’s birth told how, at the moment when Hephaistos 
cleft the head of Zeus, a golden shower descended upon Rhodes®. 


1 E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und 2u Olympia Berlin 1873 
p- 107 ‘Selene wandte, wie noch am Ansatz des Halses zu erkennen, den Kopf um, wie 
um vor ihrem Scheiden noch einen Blick auf diese Welt zu thun, wohl ohne bestimmtes 
Ziel.” Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 465 ‘Even Nyx, who must withdraw 
before the rising Helios, turns back her head to look at the action in the centre.’ 

2 Supra i. 738 n. 11. 

3 On which see supra p. 123 ff. 

4 Schol. B. L. T. V. 22. 8. 39 Torroyévera exApOn...4 Ste tpiry pOlvovros éréxOny, Phot. 
dex. s.v. Torroyevis’... 4 rplry POlvovros ws kai ’AOnvatot &yovew (cp. Souid. s.v. Tpero- 
yes). ; 

Other sources merely mention the ‘third of the month’: so Harpokr. s.v. rpiréunnis: 
Auxodpyos év rq wepi rijs lepelas (frag. 19 p. 266 Baiter—Sauppe). riv rplryv Tot pnvds 
Tprrophyida éxddouv. Soxel Se yeyevvpcOar Tore  AOnva. “Iorpos dé (frag. 26 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. i. 422 Miiller)) cal Tproyévecay abrhy gyoe dia rotro déyecOat, tiv adray LTedhuny 
vomfouevnv, Bekker anecd. i. 306, 32 Tprrdpnvs: éoprn dyouévn AOnvas (Jessen cj. AOnvas 
dyouévy) 79 Tpiry (cp. Hesych. s.v. rptrounvis, Souid. s.v. rptrounvis), Orion p. 151, 10 ff. 
Tprroyévera...) eredh 4 abrh dori ry cedtvy airy 5é rprala ofca pavepa ylvera, 
tourésrw 8re Tplwy Spbuwy» (F. G. Sturz cj. dre tpay uepov éort), e¢ mag. p. 767, 40 ff. 
Tprroyévaa, )'’ AOnva-...9 éwady rpraia yéyover, olovel } patvoudvy tprala’ xal yap Thy 
abrhy elvan Tp cedhvy: Kal Thy Tplrqv Tod pwnves rprrounvida Exddrouv- doxel 5€ yeyeryjoGac 
tore } 'AOnva, Eustath, #2 J/. p. 504, 24 f. Tocroyéveca...9 Os ev rplry unvos yevoudrn, in 
Od. p. 1473, 11 f. Teeroyéveca...9 ds ev rplry unvds (sc. yervnOeioa), Favorin. lex. p. 1775, 
23 ff. Tprroyévera,..6 8& wiGos obrw héyet abriy, ws év rplry unvos yerynPeioar. 

5 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 346n. 1. 

8 H. Nissen in the Rhein. Mus, 1885 xl. 336f. 

7 Supra p. 661 f., cp. p. 688. 8 Supra p. 602 ff. © 9 Supra p. 477. 
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We may, then, perhaps assume that the birth of Athena, whatever 
its original date, was early brought into connexion with the cult of 
Zeus and celebrated at the time of the Dipolieia, ze.on the occasion 
of the last full moon in the Attic year!. But the ever-growing 
importance of the Great Panathenaia would predispose men to 
identify this festival rather than the obscure and old-fashioned 
Dipolieia with the real birthday of the goddess. And, since the 
Great Panathenaia was held on the third day from the end of 
Hekatombaion*, the way was open for ingenious etymologists to 
explain the title 7rztagéneza. 

The rocky summit compassed about by the Sun and Moon 
is the Akropolis itself?: Athena must needs be born in Athens‘ 
The local setting is further shown by the personnel of the assembled 
gods. The central group comprised Zeus the thunderer and Athena 
his armed daughter, together with Hephaistos and Poseidon the 
gods of fire and water. We think at once of Zeus Poltezs, who 


1 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 513 ‘Wir entscheiden uns danach flir den 14. 
[se. of Skirophorion: supra p. 602]; die Dipolienfeier hat am letzten Vollmond des 
attischen Jahres stattgefunden; im Vollmond hat man auch zu Olympia den Zeus gefeiert.’ 

2 Prokl. iz Plat. 7¢uz. i. 26, 18 f. Diehl. 

3 A. Michaelis Der Parthenon Leipzig 1871 p. 166 f., after a review of previous 
opinions, concludes that the scene is laid dxpordry xopupy mwodvderpddos ObAvurro10 (/7, 1. 
499). E. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin 1873 
p- 110 ff. likewise argues for the rocky summit of the ‘Gétterberg,’ Mt Olympos. 
C. Waldstein Essays on the Art of Pheidias Cambridge 1885 also assumes ‘the summit of 
Mount Olympos.’ Others are less precise and incline to make Olympos mean, not the 
mountain, but the sky above it (sara i. 115). So e.g. Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gh, 
Sculpt. p. 465 ‘The whole space enclosed within the border of the pediment is in fact 
Olympos’ etc., Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 22 ‘Le lieu de la scéne est le ciel des 
Olympiens,’ H. Lechat Phedias n.d. p. 98, 2.2 Paris 1924 p. 115 ‘alors, & ces pensées, 
comme la scéne s’élargit ! comme grandit ce fronton de moins de 30 métres, qui contient 
tout l’Olympe peuplé de dieux, et 4 ses extrémités, en bordure de l’Olympe, !’ Océan, et, 
sur la divine assemblée, la courbe Ilumineuse du ciel entier, de l’horizon du matin a 
Vhorizon du soir !’ 

Dissent is expressed by that sturdy independent A. S. Murray 7he Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1903 p. 31 f. Urging that the western pediment admittedly portrays 
the gods as ‘invisibly present in the atmosphere of the Acropolis’ and that the eastern 
frieze does much the same, he claims ‘at least a strong presumption that the same principle 
had applied to the central deities of the east pediment....Let us call the invisible sphere 
where she was born Olympos, but define it as for the moment just over Athens.’ 

I would go even further in the same direction. If the olive-tree and the salt well were 
represented in the west gable, why not the hollowed theatre and the rocky stairway in 
the east? Many localities could boast their own Olympos (szfra@ i. 100) : was Athens 
unworthy of the like honour? 

4 No adverse argument can be based on the authority of 4. Ath. 28. 4 ff., which may 
in fact be of very recent composition (W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen 
Literatur Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 243 ‘ob der Dichter an die Bildwerke vom Ostgiebel des 
Parthenon gedacht oder der Kiinstler das Gedicht im Sinn gehabt hat oder ob beide von 
Stesichoros (fr. 62 B.) abhangen, ist nicht auszumachen’). 
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stood beneath the open sky, of Athena Pofds in the neighbouring 
Erechtheion, and of Poseidon and Hephaistos with whom she 
shared her ancient dwelling. In a word, we have before us all the 
most important deities worshipped in the eastern half of the 
Akropolis. 

Again, the same local significance attaches to the extreme 
figures on the south and on the north. On the south Dionysos sits 
at ease upon his rock spread with panther-skin and mantle, a 
spectator as it were in his own theatre’, Was it not hollowed out 
of the hill-side immediately below him? On the north the three 
Fates are seated on rocks, which—to quote A. H. Smith’s descrip- 
tion—are ‘levelled on the top, and...cut in step form to suit the 
composition?’ This surely suggests the ancient rock-cut steps 
leading down through the cave of Aglauros towards the Gardens’, 
where the Fates were‘, and for that matter still are®, worshipped. 


1 Cp. the fourth slab inserted in the stage of Phaidros (supra i. 710 pl. xl, 4). 

2 A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 113. ld. The Sculptures of the 
Parthenon London 1910 p. 13 fig. 23 shows the Fates as seen from behind. So does 
M. Collignon Le Parthénon Paris 1909—1912 pl. 51. 

5 Not, of course, the postern-steps of the Helladic fortress (L. B. Holland in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1924 xxviii. 143 ff. with pl. 7 and figs. 2 and 3, W. Judeich Zopographie 
von Athen* Munchen 1931 pp. 118, 259), for that exit had been long since blocked and 
filled in, but the underground stairway by which the 4rrhephdéroi went down through the 
Aglaurion (supra p. 169 n. 1). 

* Paus. 1. 19. 2 (cited infra p. 722 n. 3). P. Weizsicker in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 
3089 notes that these Moirai were associated in cult with Zeus Mopayérys (supra ii, 231 
n. 8 (@)). 

5 B. Schmidt Das Volksleben der Neugriechen Leipzig 1871 i. 217 f. cites two items of 
evidence, which may refer to the same locality. (1) J. Galt Letters from the Levant 
London 1813 p. tog f. an Athenian friar mentions that at Athens young girls, when they 
become anxious to get husbands, on the first evening of the new moon, put a little honey, 
a little salt, and a piece of bread on a plate in a certain spot on the bank of the Ilissos, 
near the Stadion, and on setting it down mutter some ancient words of forgotten meaning 
in which they beg Fate to send them ‘a pretty young man’; after this they return home 
and eagerly await the fulhlment of their charm, (2) F.C. H. L. Pouqueville Voyage de 
Ja Gréce® Paris 1827 v. 66f. states that women at Athens who long to bear children and 
also those who are already pregnant come anc rub themselves on a rock near Kallirhoe 
and invoke the Moirai to be gracious to them, using the formula ’EAdre, Motpac 
rav Mopay, va polpare x’ évéva (Schmidt cj. motpdvere for va polpare}.’ See further 
N.G, Polites Medérq éml rod Biov trav Newrépwy ‘EAA}vwv Athens 1874 ii, 227 (‘ev TE 
Navabqaixg cradle & ry dwg To Adpov TOG eyoudvou “rpimio Bouvd”’), J. C. Lawson 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion Cambridge 1910 p. 120 with n. 4 
(‘Apparently the old subterranean passage by which competitors entered the stadium’). 
Lawson #6. p. 130 notes the modern ‘belief that the Fates invariably visit each child that 
is born in order to decree its lot,’ adding: ‘I do not wish to engage in the controversy 
which has raged round the identification of the figures in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon; but those who would recognise among them the three Fates may fairly draw 
a fresh argument from the strength of this popular belief.’ 


c. WI. 46 
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E, Petersen? and F, Studniczka*® contend that the lovely reclining 
Fate of the Parthenon gable must be Aphrodite and none other. 
But close to the temple of Aphrodite in the Gardens stood a herm- 
like statue of Aphrodite Ouvandéa with an inscription declaring that 
she was the eldest of the so-called Fates?. And, as Furtwangler 
points out, the Fates are repeatedly represented with the chétén 
slipping from the shoulder—a motive manifestly Aphroditesque. 

It seems probable that this principle of local significance applied 
not only to the central and side-figures of Pheidias’ composition, 
but to the rest of it as well. Certainty is of course unattainable 
yet a few tentative suggestions may be made. 

The deities between Dionysos and Hephaistos were, from left to 
right, Demeter, Persephone, Eileithyia, Herakles(?), Hebe(?), and 
Hera(?). Demeter and Persephone represent the cult at Agra, 
where the Lesser Mysteries were celebrated®. Pheidias has made 
Persephone slightly larger in scale and decidedly more prominent 
in pose than Demeter. Why? Because the daughter, not the 
mother, was the chief goddess of Agra’ As such she appears, 
sceptre in hand, on the painted tablet of Ninnion (fig. 531)? 


1. Petersen Die Kunst des Pheidias am Parthenon und zu Olympia Berlin vie 
p. 130 ff. 

2 F. Studniczka in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1904 xix. 8 f. 

3 Paus. 1. 19. 2 és 5 7d xwplov & Kyjmovs dvoudtoucr xal ris’ Adppodirys Tov vadv ovdels 
Aeybpevis aqicly gore Aéyos: ov phy odde és Thy “Adpodlryv Ff Tod vad wAnalov eornxe: 
Tavrys yap oxfjpa yey Terpd-ywvov xara Taba Kal Trois ‘Epuats (cp. supra ii. 854), 7d de 
émlypaypa onuaiver rhv Ovpavliay "Adpodirny Tov Karoupevww Moipdv elvar mpecBurdrqv. 
To 6€ tyahua, THs ’Adpodirns <rHs (¢us. Dindorf) > év [rots (om. Schubart)] Kroes épyor 
éoriv ’Adxapévous cal rev’ AOqvyow év drlyos Beas déov. 

For the association of Aphrodite with the Fates cp. Epimen. fray. 19 Diels ap. schol. 
Soph. 0.C. 42 and ap, Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 406 éx Tob (sc. Kpdvov) xadNlxouos yévero xpuoy 
"Agpodirn | Moipat 7’ d@dvarot cal Epwues alodddwpot, and also /uscr. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. 
i no. 602, 8 f. (near Sparta) kal Motpdv Aaxéoewr x[al]| Adpodetrns EvorXioy in a dedica- 
tion assigned to the beginning of s. iii A.D. 

4 Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 466, citing A. MilchhGfer in the Jahrb. 
d. kats, deutsch. arch. Inst. 1892 vii. 206 f. 

5 Mommsen Feste d. Stadt Athen p. 408 ff., W. Judeich Vopographie v von Athen* 
Minchen 1931 p. 420f., L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 70. 

6 Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 169, 242 f. 

7 A. N. Skias in the ’E¢. ’Apy. rgo1 pp. 1—39, 163 ff. pl. 1, J. N. Svoronos in the 
Journ, Intern. @ Arch. Num. 1901 iv. 169 ff., 233 ff. pl. 10, Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel? 
p- 557 ff. fig. 158, L. Deubner Aétische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 74 pl. 5, 1. See also 
Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases a’ Athénes p. 653 f. no. 1968, H. G. Pringsheim drchéo- 
logische Beitrage zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults Minchen 1905 p. 64 ff. : 

This tablet of painted terra cotta (height o-30™, width o°15™) was found by Skias in 
1895 during his excavations at Eleusis and is now in the Museum at Athens. Its lower 
edge bears, in lettering of s. iv B.c., the dedication Ni(c)»veov rotv OeLot]y d[véOnxer]. Who 
Ninnion was, we do not know. Svoronos tries to identify her with the Aetafra Nannion 
(Athen. 567 E—F Navmov, 587 ¥ Navvdpiov). But this—though Miss Harrison of. cit? 
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p- 438 n. 2 agrees—is quite impossible, and very gratuitous. Nivveov is the affectionate 
diminutive of vivyy, ‘aunt’ (F. Bechtel Die Attischen Frauennamen Gottingen 1902 
p- 66), and nobody would have been more shocked at Svoronos’ identification than 
‘Auntie’ herself! 


hele [aaah 





Fig. 531. 

The tablet is shaped like a temple-front with pediment and akrotérion. The decoration 
of its pilasters and triglyph-frieze is peculiar and certainly symbolic: the pilasters suggest 
Bixxor; the frieze, cymbals (2) or basins (?), hardly phases of the moon. 

The main design has two registers. To the right of each is a seated goddess, towards 
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Ejleithyia too had a sanctuary at Agra! and a couple of Hersephéroi 
for whom seats were reserved in the theatre*. These Agraean god- 
desses are admirably placed between Dionysos on the left and 
Herakles on the right. For on the one hand the Lesser Mysteries 
are described as ‘a representation of Dionysos’ story’, and on the 
other hand their first initiate is said to have. been Herakles‘. 
However, a more famous centre of Herakles-worship was that at 
Kynosarges in the north-easterly suburb Diomeia, where he had a 
temple and an altar®. His consort there was Hebe, daughter of 


whom three and four figures respectively are advancing. Presumably the two seated 
goddesses are Demeter above, Persephone below, since Demeter is larger and coloured 
red, Persephone smaller and coloured white. If so, there is (Jace M. P. Nilsson in 
Archiv f. Rel. 1935 xxxii. 93 f.) something to be said for Miss Harrison’s suggestion 
that the upper register shows the mysteries of Eleusis, the lower those of Agra, which 
were a preliminary purification (rpoxd@apats) for the greater rites to follow. This agrees 
with the indications of landscape. Above we see the groundlines of a rocky floor and a 
pillar standing at the foot of a hill, suggestive of the 7elestérion at Eleusis (cp. supra 
i. 218 pl. xviii, 221 fig. 164). Below we have again a hilly surface. The omphalds and 
the crossed 5é4chot perhaps imply that at Agra the omphalds was deemed to be the grave 
of Dionysos (supra ii. 219 n. 4). 

Demeter is approached by a female daidofichos, who bears a couple of blazing torches, 
and a girl who carries the xépxvos or xépvos, a vessel containing lamps, fitted with a lid — 
having apertures in it, decked with myrtle-twigs, and attached to the bearer’s head by 
means of white ribbons (see the literature cited supra p. 248n. 1, especially O. Ruben- 
sohn in the 4¢k. Mitth. 1898 xxiii. 295 f. with fig.). The 4ernophéros is followed by two 
men, big and little. The big man has a staff in his right hand, the little man has a jug. 
I take the scene to be the initiation of Herakles: the staff is his club, the jug hints at the 
banquet of the blest. 

Persephone in like manner is approached by a male daidogchos with two blazing 
torches, another ernophéros, and a bearded man with a staff over his shoulder— 
Herakles again. 

Finally, in the pediment we see the same fersonne/ in a scene of final felicity—the 
hernophéros in the centre, a flute-girl making music on the left, Herakles draining his jug 
on the right, with a couple of other feasters in the angles. 

1 Kleidemos frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 359 Miiller) 2p. Bekker anecd. i. 326, 30ff,, 
Corp. inscr. Att, ii. 3 no. 15g0=/nscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 3 no. 4682 (on a small 
column of Hymettian marble, found on the bank of the Ilissos to the east of Kallirrhoe 
and assigned to 5. iii B.C.) Evxodlvy (perhaps an appellative of Eileithyia (O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. vi. 1058), cp. sepra ii. 118 n. 3 and 1114 n. 0 (4) || ’Trecddar | 
Pirovpevy | ’Appiudxov | yur dvéOnxe | éx’’ApxeBlas | lepelas. 

2 Supra p. 168 fig. 73. 

3 Steph. Byz, s.vv."Aypa xal”Aypat (quoted supra i. 692 n. 5). 

+ Diod. 4. 14 (probably following the éyxdyxov ‘Hpaxdéous by Matris of Thebes: 
E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 676, Hobein 7d. xiv. 2296 ff.), schol. 
Aristoph, Plout. 845, 1013, Tzetz. #2 Lyk. Ad. 1328. Note especially schol. Plozd. 845 
Bh dvrev Se wpdrepov puxpOv (sc. pvoryplwv), Ed@bvros ‘Hpaxdéous wal Oédovros punPjra, 
éretdy vopos qv "AOyvators undéva Eévov pveiv, aldecOdvres Thy adrod dperhy kal dre pidos re 
hv ris wodews Kal ulds Toh Acés, éwolnoay pexpa pvoripra, év ofs abtdy éuinoav. joay be re 
Hey peydha ris Ajunrpos, Ta 5& puxpd Tleprepévns THs alrijs Ouvyarpés. 

5 Q. Gruppe in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 926 ff. 
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Zeus, who had an altar of her ownt, and again special seats in the 
theatre. Hera’s temple stood somewhere on the road from Phaleron 
to Athens®. -In the Parthenon pediment, as restored, she is turning 
round to encourage her timorous daughter Eileithyia, with whom 
indeed she was actually identified at Thorikos and Argos*. 

The deities between the Fates and Poseidon were, from right to 
left, Hermes(?), Artemis(?), Apollon(?), Eros(?) and Aphrodite. 
Hermes sets foot on a rock at the top of the stepped seats, on which 
the Fates are sitting. He presumably represents the oldest Hermes- 
cult of Athens, that of the Erechtheion®, hard by the top of the 
Aglaurion staircase. Artemis will probably be Artemis Agrotéra, the 
divine huntress of Agra, whose statue was equipped with a bow’, 
Apollon the 2thdéra-player is Apollon Pythios of the Pythion 
adjoining the great Olympieion’. Finally, Eros and Aphrodite had 
a joint-sanctuary among the rocks on the north-east slope of the 


1 Paus. 1. 19. 3. 

2 Corp. inser. Alt. iii. 1 no. 370 (with facsimile on pl. 4)”“H8ns and no. 374 (with 
facsimile on pl. 5) “H8ns=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 3 nos. 5150, 5154. For the exact 
position of these seats see the annotated plan in W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik Leipzig 1898 ii. 1 pl. 1. 

3 Paus. I. 1. 5) 10. 35. 2. 

4 Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 367 f., where I have cited a boundary-stone found near Thorikos 
inscribed Spos reuévous”Hp[as] HidecO[vias}] (W. Vischer Hpigraphische und archdologische 
Bettriige aus Griecheniand Basel 1855 p. 58 no. 69 pl. vii, 2, 7@. Erinnerungen und 
Lindriicke aus Griechenland Basel 1857 p. 68, K. Keil in Philologus 1866 xxiii. 619 f.) 
and a gloss in Hesych. s.v. EinecOulas (so Abresch for Ei\nOvulas:cod. ‘ordine requirente ’)- 
élore piv tas Oeds, évlore 5é Tas Wotvas’ 6 woinrhs Se évixds,“Hpa év”Apye. See further 
W. H. Roscher in his Zex. AZyth. i. 2076 and 2091 f. 

5 Paus. 1, 27. 1 xetrat 5é év rG vag THs Mortddos ‘Epuijs EdAov, Kéxporos elvat \eyduevor 
dyddnua, b7d krddwy pupolyns ob civorrov. I suspect that the original intention was, not 
so much to consult decency by the concealment of a rude feature, as to promote fertility 
by the application of leafage (stepra ii. 244 n. 4) credited with quickening powers (supra 
i. 1165 n. 1). 

A. Frickenhaus in the Ach. Mitth. 1908 xxxiii. 172 holds, rather unnecessarily, that 
Kekrops’ Hermes was nothing but a wooden phadids, like that on Mt Kyllene (Artemid. 
oneirocr. 1. 45, Paus. 6. 26. 5, 8. 17. 2, Loukian. /up. trag. 42, Philostr. v. Afpoll. 6. 20 
p. 234 Kayser, Hippol. ref. Aaeres. 5. 7 p- 144 Duncker—Schneidewin: De Visser De 
Gr. diis non ref. spec. hum. p. 93 § 101). For early types of herm see szfra ii. 384 n. 0; 
for later types, R. Lullies Die Typen der griechischen Herme Konigsberg Pr. 1931 
pp. 1—go with 9 pls. 

6 Paus. 1. 19. 6 with Sir J. G. Frazer’s n., W. Judeich Zopographie von Athen* 
Miinchen 193! pp. 416, 420. 

7 Sir J. G. Frazer on Paus. 1. 19. 1 and on 1. 29. 1, G. Colin Le culte a’ Apollon 
Pythien @ Athénes Paris 1905 pp- 1—178 (mainly inscriptions), W. Judeich of. czz.? 
pp: 65, 386. For Apollon x:@apydés on the bronze coinage of Athens see E. Beulé Les 
monnaies d’Athdnes Paris 1858 p. 388 fig. 2, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. 
Comm. Paus. iii. 143 pl. CC, 20f., J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies ad’ Athénes Munich 


1923—1926 pl. 93, I—7- 
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citadel1, and Aphrodite was also goddess of the Gardens, which are 
believed to have occupied the low ground on the right bank of the 
Ilissos?. 

On this showing every figure in the east pediment of the 
Parthenon corresponded with an actual cult, either on the eastward 
half of the Akropolis itself, or at any rate in some easterly suburb 
of Athens. The gods of the town had assembled, as it were, on 
their local Olympos to witness with joy and wonder the epiphany 
of the all-conquering goddess. 


(t) Significance of the birth of Athena. 


The myth represented in the Parthenon pediment is so peculiar 
in character that it has evoked a great variety of interpretations 
from critics both ancient and modern. 

The Stoics of course allegorized®, Chrysippos* explained that 
Athena meant Wisdom, located her in the breast, and said that she 
issued from the head as Voice, being delivered by Hephaistos, since 
Wisdom was produced by Skill, and rightly named Azhend, that is 
Athrené® ‘Observation, and 7rctonts or Tritogéneia as comprising 
the triad of Physics, Ethics, and Logic. Diogenes the Babylonian, 


1 Supra p. 170 f. n. 0. 

2 Sir J. G. Frazer on Paus. 1. 19. 2, W. Judeich of. cit.” p. 424. 

3. E. Zeller Zhe Stotcs, Epicureans and Sceptics® trans. O. J. Reichel London 1880 
PP: 354359 (sepra ii. 855 n. 2). 

4 Chrysipp. frag. 910 von Arnim ag. Philodem. wepl evoeBelas 16= H. Diels 
Doxographi Graect Berolini 1879 p.549b off. rivds 5¢ ray Traikay pdoxew, bru rd 
Hyryenovixdv ev 7H K(e)Gary ppbynory ya(p) elvar, dd kal Mirw xadeicbat: Xpvorrmrov 8 ev 
7B orH(O)ee 7d Hyenovexdvy (e)lvae kane? Th(v’AO)qvav yeyoveva(i) ppdvnow ofcav, r@ (3)é 
T(h)y puviy ex ris (Klepadijs éxxplverOae (A)éyew ex ris (k)epa(A)fs, Ud Se ‘H(p)alo(rov, 
de)ore r(é)xvn(e yl)ved’ h Ppdvnors, xal’AOnvav perv of(l)ov AO(pnjvar eipfcbat, (Tprrw)rlda 
be kai To(croyév)erav bia 7a Thy dpbvnow Ex Tpiav ouverrnKevat déyuw, TO(v) P(voiKd)y Kal 
TH(v H)OcKO(Y x)al r&v AoyiKdy, x.7.d. 

> So Herakleitos the Stoic guaestt. Hom. p. 30, 1 ff. Soc. Philol. Bonn., £7. mag. 
p- 24, 43. Cp. Tzetz. in Hes, 0. d. 76. 

8 Diog. Bab. frag. 33 von Arnim ag, Philodem. rept evceBeias 15 f.=H. Diels 
Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 548b 14 ff. A(cjoyévys 6° 6 BaBuddvios ev ro Ilept rijs 
"AOnvas r(d)v x(dc)uov ypddpe re Aled r)dv atrav drdp(yer)y 7 wepréxe(ww rd)v Ala 
k(ad)dre(p) EvOpwr(ov p)uxh(v:) xat rd(v Arrow w(ev) "AwbrAA(w, 7)hy S(E ce)Ajvaly 
Ap)r(e)uu(v- Kat) m{ar)S(aped)des elv(ar) Ge(o)ds a(v)Opwroe(c)dets A(éyer)y Kat &ddvarov. 
(el)v(al) re Tod Ads 7d pev els Thy Oddarray SiareTa(x)ds Hocedava, 7d 8 eis rH yiv 
Atuntpa, 76 8 els (r)dv dépa”Hpav, xaddrep x(ai rar IAd)ruva Aéyew, wo(7 Adv worrdues 
“dtp” (A)éyn tes epetv ‘"H(pa’- 7d) 8 els 7d(v) a(i@)épa "APnvav- roiro yap dé(ye)oOat 7d 
‘éx ris (kepa)dijs’ Kai ‘Leds dppny Zeds Ofdus.’ Cp. Cic. de nat. deor. 1. 41 quem (sc. 
Chrysippum) Diogenes Babylonius consequens in eo libro, qui inscribitur de Minerva, 
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a philosopher from Seleukeia on the Tigris}, born ¢ 240 B.C, 
identified Zeus with the universe or the universal soul and AZshend 
with its highest part, the azthér, and was thus enabled to work in 
the Stoic clichés ‘from the head’ and ‘Zeus male and female.’ 
Lastly Cornutus® in his Compendium of Theology offered a blend of 
Chrysippos and Diogenes. 

Aristokles* the historian, presumably in his 7eogony', went off 
on a different tack. He declared that Athena was born in Crete, 
where she lay hidden in a cloud till Zeus cleft it and so brought her 
to light. This mention of the cloud recalls the Theogony of the 
Orphic Rhapsodies, in which the cosmic egg containing Metis was 
called ‘the cloud’*; and it may be that Aristokles was here indebted 
to Orphism. : 

Where the ancients left off, the moderns began. P. Buttmann’, 


partum Lovis ortumque virginis ad physiologiam traducens disiungit a fabula, Min. Fel. 
Oct, 19. 12 Babylonio etiam Diogeni disciplina est exponendi et disserendi (K. F. Halm 
cj. disciplina eadem est exponenti et disserenti), Iovis partum et ortum Minervae et hoc 
genus cetera rerum vocabula esse, non deorum. 

1 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 106. 

2 H. von Arnim in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal- Enc. v- 774. 

3 Cornut. ¢heol. 20 p. 35, Off. Lang } 5¢’AOnva dorw 4 rod Ads cdveots, 7 abrh oto 
Tq é&v alr@ mpovola, xa0d xal IIpovolas ’A@nvas idpovrac (A. Nauck cj. Ydpuvrar) vaol 
[On Mpévoua as a tendentious alteration of the cult-title IIpovata see Farnell Cudts of Ga. 
States i. 306—308, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. pp. 103, 1074 n. 6, 1096 n. 2, 1214 De 4, 
QO. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Afyth. iii. 3114, 3119 ff.]. -yevérOas 3” ex ris rob Atds xepadijs 
Adyerat, Taxa wey Trav dpxalav IrodaBdvrww 7d Hye“onxdy Tis WuxXis judy évradd’ elvat, 
ka@daep Kai Erepor Tay pera Taira eddiacav, rdxa 9 éwel Tod pev dvOpwrou 7d dvwrdtw 
Hépos T08 odparos H Kepadrry ort, rod 5é kdcpov 6 alOjp, Srov 7d Hyeuovixdy adrod éort Kat 
H ris Ppovjoews odcia: ‘ kopupy dé Oedv’ Kad Tov Hbpumidny (frag. 919 Nauck?) ‘6 epi 
(A. Meineke cj. wépit) x06» Exav | Paevvds (Paewdss codd.c Gp F. H. Bothe cj. paidcuos 
J. Maehly cj. pad@wy) alOjp.’...crhy Mirw obv katamiov 6 Leds eyévynoey abriy, érerdy 
pyriérys Kal ouverds dv otdapd0ev Addofev F éx THs Kad’ abrdy (so Thomas Gale for xaé’ 
650» codd. F, Osann cj. xa’ Srov) Bovdas rv dpxnv Tod gpoveiv Eoxev. 7d dé Svoua ris 
"AOqvais Sucerupoddynrov bia dpxacéryTa €or, TGV pev awd Tob 4Opeiv wdvrTa oiov ’APpnvav 
abrhy elmdvruy elvat, Tov 5€ K.T.A. 

4 Aristokl. frag. 4 (frag. hist. Gr. iv. 330 Miiller= Frag. gr. Hist. i. 258 Jacoby) 
ap. schol. Pind. Ol. 7. 66b ’ApioroxdAjs b€ vdloratrar riv yéveow "AOnvas ev Kpjry* 
véger ydp pyoe xexpipOar THy Oedv, Tov 5é Alia whitavra ro végos rpopfvar abryy. 

5 Cp. Aristokl. frag. 1 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 257 Jacoby) ap. schol. Eur. Res. 29. 

8 Supra ii. 1024. 

7 P. Buttmann Afythologus Berlin 1828 i. 7 ‘ Einige Haupt-Abstrakta jedoch, die 
sich sehr frith in der Sprache bilden, werden auch friih personificirt, und kommen daher 
fast bei allen Volkern als alte Gottheiten vor: Klugheit, Sprache, Mannheit, Liebe. Die 
Griechen haben dafiir Pallas, Hermes, Ares, Afrodite,’ 9 ‘Pallas, Klugheit,’ 28 ‘Ist es 
nun nicht natiirlich, dass die Nation welche den Verstand in der Pallas personificirte, 
und diese, als gottlichen Verstand, aus dem Haupte der obersten Gottheit entstehen 
liess, dass sie, sage ich, eben dieser Pallas den hdchsten Rang nach Juppiter ein- 
raumte?’ 
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E. Rickert}, and G. Hermann? early in the nineteenth century, 
following the lead of the Stoics, accepted Athena as a personifica- 
tion of divine Wisdom and laid stress on the myth of Metis® 
Dictionaries and handbooks spread the edifying doctrine, until no 
gentleman’s library was complete without a bust of Pallas. 

The second half of the century rebelled against excessive 
moralising and substituted a string of so-called ‘physical’ interpre- 
tations’. F. G. Welcker 5, like Diogenes, took Zeus to be the 
supreme spirit and equated Athéne with azthér, the divine effluence 
that issues forth from him as, in Philon’s theology, the Logos 
proceeds from the Godhead. Others, obsessed by equally impossible 
etymologies, spent much eloquence in maintaining that Athena, 
daughter of the sky-god, must needs be the Dawn®, or at least the 
Morning Twilight’. 

Such vagaries gradually gave way before the advance of another 
‘physical’ school, the advocates of Storm-cloud and Lightning. 
They too founded upon classical lore, since they claimed the support 


1 E. Rickert Der Dienst der Athena, nach seinen Ortlichen Verhéltnissen dargestellt 
Hildburghausen 1829 pp. 63 ‘Athena ist ja die Klugheit, die Weisheit, Metis, des Vaters 
Zeus, und darum, nach der Theogonie, aus dessen Haupte entsprungen,’ 193 ‘Dies aut 
Athenen angewendet, miissen wir es streng verneinen, dass in ihr irgend menschliche 
Weisheit, Klugheit oder Tapferkeit verehrt worden sei. Vielmehr, wenn. wir die 
mannichfaltigen Formen ihres Kultus iiberblicken, werden wir zu der Ueberzeugung 
geleitet, dass es die allwaltende géttliche Macht, Weisheit und Gtite, die géttliche 
Vorsehung gewesen sei, die man als die gewaltige, hochsinnige, huldreiche Tochter des 
Himmelsherrschers, als Pallas Athena anbetete.’ : 

2 G. Hermann De Graeca Minerva Lipsiae 1837 p. 11 (#@. Opuscula Lipsiae 1839 vii. 
271) cites Tzetz. zz Lyk. 4/. 359 4 5€ ppbynots Anya emidera raira xéxrnrat' Bovdea 
yap 7 ppbynocs, K.7.d. (supra p. 608 n. 4). 

3 Cp. L.-F. A. Maury Religions de la Gréce Paris 1857 i. 425 ff. ‘Dans le principe, 
personnification des eaux ou tout au moins des vapeurs qui, des eaux, s’élévent dans Pair, 
elle n’est plus guére, 4 l’époque de Périclés, qu’une hypostase de la sagesse divine et de 
la providence de Zeus! (! Arnob., 4av. gent., II, 31...). De déesse de l’élément humide, 
elle devient déesse de l’air pur, de l’éther, et par a elle se confond avec le roi des dieux, 
Zeus, qui personnifie le firmament... Athéné représenta en conséquence la sagesse, la 
pensée de Zeus... Déja, dans Hésiode, on a vu Métis représenter, sous une forme 
analogue, la sagesse divine ; mais, en passant dans Athéné, cette idée s’épure et s’agrandit. 
Toutes les vertus, toutes les perfections qui s’attachent a l’idée de l’intelligence supréme, 
servent 4 composer le personnage de la déesse... Telle est l’origine du mythe qui nous 
montre la déesse sortant tout armée de la téte de Zeus.’ 

*O. Gruppe Geschichte der klassischen Mythologie und Religtonsgeschichte 
wikrend des Mittelalters im Abendland und wihrend der Neuszeit Leipzig 1921 
p. 179 ff. 

5 Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 300 ff. 

6 F. Max Miller Lectures on the Science of Language London 1864 ii. 503 (zd. The 
Sctence of Language London £891 ii. 622 ff.). 

7 C. Ploix La nature des dieux Paris 1888 pp. 213215. 
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of Aristokles and his ‘cloud.’ J. F. Lauertin 1853 was the first to 
characterize Athena as mistress of the Clouds, F. L. W. Schwartz? 
in 1860 elaborated the notion: he contended that the head of Zeus 
cleft by the axe of Hephaistos or Prometheus was the storm-cloud 
split by the lightning, Athena Sd/pznx* being the trumpet-blare of 
the thunder*. T. Bergk® in 1860, W. H. Roscher® in 1886, and 
C. Robert? in 1894, with greater or less enthusiasm, rallied to the 
same standard. Even F. Diimmler® in 1896 was still largely under 
its spell. But in that year L. R. Farnell® showed convincingly that 
‘physical’ explanations in general and storm-symbolism in particu- 
lar must be abandoned in favour of some less arbitrary hypothesis. 

Symbolism, however, dies hard. Birth from the heavenly height 
might be discredited; but birth from an earthly height took its 
place. O. Gruppe” suggested that the Argive cult of Athena 
Akrita" perhaps gave rise to the myth that Athena sprang ‘from the 
summit (akrotdtas) of the head of Zeus™” U. von Wilamowitz- 


1j. F. Lauer System der griechischen Mythologie Berlin 1853 p. 320 ff. (‘Herrin der 
Wolken’). 

2 F, L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 p. 87. 

3 Paus. 2. 21. 3 (af Argos) "A@nvas 82 tdpbcacbar Zddmvyyos lepby paow ‘Hyédewr, 
Tupsnvod 6& robrov rov ‘Hyédewv, rov 5¢ ‘Hpaxdéous elvac xal yuratkos Aéyouct rijs Avdjs, 
Tupsnvav 5€ oddmeyya edpety mpdrov, ‘Hyédewy be rdv Tupoqvod diddéar rods obv Tyydry 
Awptlas rod épydvou Tov Popov, kai dv abrd’AOnvay érovopdoa LéAmcyya, schol. T. //. 18. 
41g (copied by Eustath. zt //. p. 1139, 54 ff.) cadwlyyw dé efdn 8. mpwrn 7 “EAAquxh, 
paxpa To ox Apa, qv Tuppyvois (G. Wentzel cj. Tuppyv@) etpev  "AGnva- dtd kal ‘ Zddmeyt’ 
rapa ’Apyelows reywarat, Hesych. s.v. oddmeyt:...€xdéxovrac 5é kal Ladmeyyos AOnvas lepdv © 
mapa ’Apyelas, ef. mag. p. 708, 2 ff. LdAmeyE ’AOnva: did 7d wpdrov adrhy ebpew 
addmeyya, Kal ldptcaca (an leg. ldptobar?) Lddrmeyyos ’APnvas ev “Apyet, Hence 
Lykophron twice uses ZdéAmvyé as a synonyin of ’A@nva (Lyk. Al. 915 with Tzetz. ad loc, 
986). If Athena, as I conceive, was originalJy a mountain-mother (supra p. 224) of 
Pelasgian or Tyrsenian name (sugra pp. 1g1 n. 8, 226), the Tyrsenian trumpet (A. 
Reinach in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant, v. 522 ff., Maux in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. 
iA. 2009) may well have been venerated as the very voice of the goddess. 

4 Cp. Jd. 21. 388 f. dug 5¢ oddrmcyter uéyas obpayds. die 5¢ Leds | qucvos OvAdumy. 
More explicitly Nonn. Dion. 2. 557£. mpodernlg{ovoa &é vixyy | Bpovratos mardyouor Acds 
Muxioaro cddmrvyt, 22. 284 ff. Kpovlwy | obpavdfev xedddyoe, kal Alaxoy els pévov 'lvdar | 
Bpovralors mardyourt Awds mpoxadl{ero oddAmcyt, Tryphiod. 326 f. ovpavin dé | ex Atds 
eAxéuevoy wéAenov payTevero odAmeyé. ‘ 

5 T. Bergk ‘Die Geburt der Athene’ in the Jahré. f. Philol. u. Padag. 1860 \xxxi. 

. 303. (ca. Kleine philologische Schriften Halle a. S. 1886 ii. 651 ff.). 

° W. H. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. i. 675 ff. 

? Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 188 ff. 

8 F, Dimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1987 f., 1991 f. 

® Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 280 ff. 

© Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1212 n. 2. 

1 Supra ii. 1156 n. 5. 

© Eur. Jon 455 f. car’ dxpordras | xopupiis Aubs (seepra p. 661 n. 2). Cp. Pind. O4. 7. 
36 ff. ralrépos’A@avala kopupav Kar’ dxpay | k.r.d. (supra p. 200 n. 3). 
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Moellendorff?. possibly taking a hint from T. Bergk?, claims that 
in a pre-Greek myth Athena issued from the crest of Mount 
Olympos, the ‘ Gétterberg, for which the head of Zeus was the later 
Hellenic equivalent. O. Weinreich® accepts Wilamowitz’ view as 
well worthy of attention: F. Pfister* attends, but is non-committal. 
O. Kern® and A. H. Krappe® are frankly convinced. 

Apart from these typical explanations we have to reckon with 
a few more isolated and individual conjectures, Thus W. Deonna’, 
impressed by the fact that a Cycladic marble statuette at Karlsruhe 


2 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Athena’ in the Sitzungsber. a. Akad, d. Wiss. 
Berlin Phil. -hist. Classe 1921 p. 956 f. ‘Ist es nicht eine grossartige und allem einfachen 
Denken entsprechende Vorstellung, dass die Géttin, die wir uns nur in ihrer vollen 
Riistung denken kénnen, einmal dem Gipfel der Gétterberges entsprungen ist; Vasen- 
bilder zeigen uns 6fter ein solches Aufsteigen einer Géttin aus dem Boden. Darin wiirde 
liegen, dass der Gipfel des Berges Scheitel eines Gottes, hier also des héchsten Gottes 
gewesen ist. Eben dieses klingt mir gar nicht unglaublich, es weist aber in die Zeit, da 
Helikon, Kithairon und Parnes noch riesige Gotter waren, wie sie bei Korinna erscheinen, 
da auch der Mimas ein Gigant war. Nicht ohne Grund sind die meisten Bergnamen 
vorgriechisch, der Olymp an der Spitze; Kultplatze auf den Hohen werden 6fter.erwahnt, 
und fir die Kappadoker, also einen Stamm des Volkes, das den hellenischen Gebirgen 
ihre Namen gegeben hat, wird die gottliche Verehrung des Berges ausdriicklich bezeugt? 
(}Maximus Tyrius 8, 9 [sefra ii. 978]). So bin ich geneigt, diesen Mythos fiir vor- 
griechisch zu halten, den Zeus in ihm fiir Ersatz des Olympos, der selbst einmal der 
Wolkensainmler und Blitzeschleuderer gewesen ist.’ 

2 T. Bergk ‘Die Geburt der Athene’ in the Jahrb. f. Philol. u. Padag. 1860 \xxxi. 
305 (id. Kleine philologische Schriften Halle a. S. 1886 ii. 653): ‘Der Berggipfel, auf 
dem Athene geboren ward, ist der heilige Gotterberg selbst’ with context. 

3 O. Weinreich in the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 62: ‘Sehr beachtenswert ist tibrigens 
seine Auffassung des (vorgriechischen) Mythos von der Geburt der Athena aus dem 
Haupt des Zeus: die Gottin entsprang gewappnet dem Scheitel eines jener Bergriesen, 
die als Hohenkultstatten ja bekannt sind, Zeus vielleicht ‘‘ Ersatz des Olympos, der selbst 
einmal der Wolkensammler und Blitzschleuderer gewesen ist.” Darf man einen Schritt 
weitergehen und sagen, der Mythos ist Reflex eines einstigen Palladion-Kults auf dem 
Bergscheitel ?’ 

* Pfister Re. Gr. Rone. 1930 p. 130. ; 

=O. Kern Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 180: ‘Jenn nachdem Zeus den 
alten Berggott vom Olymp verdringt hatte, wurde der Mythos erfunden, dass die alte 
vorgriechische Géttin Athene...gewappnet seinem Haupte entsprungen sei... Die Anthro- 
pomorphisierung war erfolgt: Zeus thronte auf dem Olympos, und aus dessen Gipfel 
wurde in der Sage von der Geburt der Gottin das Haupt.’ 

6 A. H. Krappe in Zitter’s 1928 v. 63: ‘Zeus is most convincingly shown [sc. by 
Kern] to have taken the place of a proto-Hellenic mountain divinity, and Athena was 
born from its top, later identified with Zeus’ head, a truly admirable solution of one of the 
most puzzling of mythological problems,’ z@, Mythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 272: 
‘Le lien entre Athéna et Zeus est secondaire. II n’était possible qu’aprés l’identification 
du dieu du ciel indo-européen avec le démon de l’Olympe. C’est que l’ancienne déesse 
crétoise et l’Athéna originelle étant toutes les deux des déesses de la montagne, comme la 
Cybéle asiatique, on imagina le mythe d’Athéna née de la téte de Zeus, c’est-A-dire de la 
cime de la montagne.’ 

7 W. Deonna ‘La naissance d’Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1912 li. 350—354, id. 
Dédale Paris 1930 i. 263 n. § with fig. 17, 4. 
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shows a nude female standing erect with a similar but smaller nude 
female on her head (fig. 532)!, took this curious group to represent 
a mother-goddess and her daughter?, compared the like arrange- 
ment of an Indo-Chinese father-god with his child (fig. 533)§, and 
suggested that the same method of figuration—presupposing a 





Fig. 532. 


1 E. Gerhard Uber die Kunst der Phénicier Berlin 1848 pp. 14; 37 (‘Vielleicht als 
Geburt einer Gottheit zu fassen,’ etc.) pl. 4, 3=my fig. 532 (2d. Gesammelte akademische 
Abhandlungen und kleine Schriften Berlin 1868 ii. 13 pl. 44, 3), Perrot—Chipiez Hist. de 
PArt vi. 740 fig. 332 (‘Ce que le sculpteur s’est proposé de montrer en disposant ainsi 
ses personnages, c’est que la déesse est une déesse mére; la figurine qui forme le sommet 
du groupe, c’est ’enfant par lequel se continuera la chaine des générations’), H. T. Bossert 
Altkreta Berlin 1921 p. 30 fig. 116 (photo), 26.2 Berlin 1923 p. 14 fig. 15 (photo), 
M. Hoernes Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst in Europa® Wien 1925 p. 62 with fig. 8 
on p. 60 (‘wie an den Wappenpfahlen der Indianer Nordwestamerikas und der Polynesier 
und an den Zauberstaben der Battaks. Der genealogische Charakter dieses barbarischen 
Bildwerkes ist vollkommen deutlich’), V. Miller Ar#he Plastik in Griechenland und 
Vorderasien Augsburg 1929 p. 14 n. 27, C. Picard La sculpture Paris 1935 i. 95 fig. 13. 
From Paros. Height: 0°213™. 

2 Cp. Gerhard and Perrot—Chipiez Jace. citt. 

8 J. Deniker in ZL’ Anthropologie 1890 p. 352 with fig. 14 on p. 358 (=my fig. 533) 
after E. Modigliani Un Viaggio a Nfas Milano 1890 p. 245 fig. 48 ‘Un idolo’ in the 
Museo di Leida. 
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primitive notion of paternity4—is to be found in the Greek type of 
Athena emergent from the head of Zeus (figs. 480, 484 ff. pls. liv, 
lv, lvi). The myth would then be of the purely iconographic sort, 
due, that is, to the misunderstanding of an early art-form®. Such 
cases no doubt occur, though they are exceptional®. It should, 
however, be observed that on this showing the relation of Zeus to 
Athena was primary, the intervention of Hephaistos secondary. 
But we have already seen strong reasons for regarding Hephaistos 
and Athena as the pre-Greek deities of the Akropolis*, and Zeus 
as a later importation®. If therefore Deonna’s view is to stand, we 
must at least assume—a not impossible assumption—that the art- | 
type of Athena’s birth denoted her conventional adoption® rather 
than her natural filiation. 

That may be hazardous, but it is far less so than a rival 
explanation put forward the next year by G. Ancey’. He holds 
that Athena, who ended by becoming a divine Thought (A7/étis), 
began by being merely an oracular Voice or cephalic Sound. She 
was in effect the Big Noise, the awe-inspiring Sneeze of Zeus?! 
We are bidden to reflect that the Laconian form of her name, 
Asdna, is obviously onomatopoeic, and that words connected with 
her—ére, kérre, kérys—are suspiciously like kéryga, ‘a catarrh®’ 
Oddly enough, the learned author does not mention Athena 
Sdipinx”, and fails to produce what might have been his trump 
card, the Aristotelian query ‘Why do we regard a Sneeze as a 
deity ?...Because, like reason, it issues from our head, the divinest 
part of us???’ | 

Having thus run through the whole gamut of explanations, from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, we are in a position to affirm that the 


1 See the list of abnormal births cited supra p. 95 n. 3. 

2 See W. Deonna L’archéologie, sa valeur, ses méthodes Paris 1912 i. 219 f., ii. 436 f., 
iii. g2 n. 11. 

8 Examples of the sort may be found in the myths of Chimaira (Perrot—Chipiez Hist. 
de P Art vi. 857, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 24 no. 183 pl. 4, p. 26 no. 208 pl. 5), Glaukos 
(supra i. 469 n. 7), Europe (supra i. 644), Talos (supra i. 723 f.), etc. 

+ Supra pp. 189 ff., 224 ff., 236. 5 Supra pp. 236, 598. 8 Supra pp. 80, 89. 

7 G. Ancey ‘La naissance d’Athéna’ in the Rev. Arch. 1913 i. 20-g—211. 

8 Id. ib. p. 210 ‘Le veipa célébre qui devait inspirer Phidias [supra i. 2 f.] n’aurait 
pas sufi a ‘‘ faire osciller le grand Olympe.” Zeus a délivré un wrapués: Zeus a éternué.’ 
But see supra p. 20. : 

® G. Ancey 2b. p. 210 ‘Athéna est la xépy Kexopuduéry, xéppys (id xbpov) év Kopity 
éxOop-obca.’ 10 Supra p. 729 Nn. 3- 

Ht Aristot. prodl. 33- 7- 9624 21 ff. da Th Tov wey wrapydy Gedy jryotpeda elvar, Thy SE 
Bixa } ri xbpugay od; h deri éx rot Oecordrou rdy wept ipas ris keparijs, Sev 6 ovyeopds 
éort, ylvetat; K.T.d. 
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Peltke in the British Museum : 
(A) Zeus and Nike. (B) Hera and Hebe (?). 


See page 733 M- 5. 
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myth of Athena’s birth as set forth in the Parthenon pediment 
admits of no single, satisfactory clue. So far we have recognised 
certain elements in the design as drawn from the ritual of the 
Dipolieia—Zeus Polzeus, like his representative ox, struck with the 
double axe, the escape of the striker, the acquiescence of the 
bystanders, and the intent to safeguard the fertilising power of the 
sky-god?. 

But that is not all. The rites of the Dipolieia on the animal 
plane were in a sense paralleled by the rules of royal succession on 
the human plane, Sir James Frazer? has taught us that an early 
community is apt to regard its king as a god incarnate. Where this 
is the case, the king is not allowed to grow old, lest his divine 
powers should dwindle with the decay of their bodily vehicle. He 
must in fact—if society is still in a backward stage—be put to 
a violent death at the first symptom of physical decline: grey hairs 
may be his death-warrant. When he is slain, the immanent divinity, 
the potency that made him what he was, leaves his body to take 
up its abode in a younger and more vigorous frame. This rule is of 
world-wide validity, and the Greeks formed no exception to it. 
I have argued elsewhere® that early Greek kings, honoured as 
embodiments of Zeus and actually called by his name, were within 
traditional memory killed as soon as they began to exhibit the 
signs of old age. Further, I have pointed out that, when they 
were killed, the indwelling divinity was believed to quit their bodies 
in the form of a bird’ I am now emboldened to conjecture that 
the myth of Athena’s birth reflects just this stage of social and 
religious development. At least it can be expressed in terms that 
are highly suggestive of the same. Zeus—say the vase-painters in 
effect—was king of the gods and sat, sceptre in hand, on a 
magnificent throne. But he had reached a mature age; indeed, 
according to Phrynos (supra p. 668 f. fig. 480) and the Villa Giulia 
Painter (pl. lix)®, he was already a grey-beard. So another god 

1 Supra pp. 656 f., 661f., 719. 

2 Frazer Golden Bough? ii. 1 ff., 262: The Dying God p. 14 ff., td, Lect. Hist. 
Kingship p. 291 ff. : 

3 In the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 268 ff., 403 ff., 26. 1906 xx. 417, and especially in 
Fotk-Lore 1904 Xv: 299-315, 369—385, 392—408. 

4 In Fotk-Lore 1904 Xv. 335—392- 

5 Tam indebted to Mr C. D. Bicknell for the observation that Zeus on this important 
peltke is white-haired. The vase, which came from Athens and is now in the British 
Museum (95. 8—31. 1), is referred by Professor Beazley to his ‘Villa Giulia Painter’ 
(J. D. Beazley in the Rém. Mitth. 1912 xxvii. 288 no. 18, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases 


ii. 468 no. a1, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 
P- 35 no. 27), an artist of the ‘early free style,’ at work ¢. 460—450 B.c. (M. H. 
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drew near and smote him on the head with an axe. Whereupon a 
divine power conceived as resident in his head flew forth! and left 
him—Athena was born. 

Yet a moment's reflection will convince us that, although the 
scene shown in the pediment corresponds well enough with the 
requirements of a royal succession, the correspondence is by no 
means absolute. Certain essentials are altogether missing. Had the 
situation been true to type, Zeus ought to have been killed, and 
the killer in virtue of marriage with the late king’s daughter ought 
to have succeeded to her father’s throne. Now it might indeed be 
claimed that Hephaistos mated, or attempted to mate, with Athena’, 
But we never hear that Zeus was killed by Hephaistos, or that 
Hephaistos succeeded to the throne of Zeus, Why is this? 


Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 192 f.). Previous illustrations being 
inadequate (O, M. von Stackelberg Die Grueber der Hellenen Berlin 1836 p. 16 pl. 18, 2, 
Lenormant—de Witte £7. mon. cér. i. 28 pl. 14, 75 ff. pl. 30), I publish it here from the 
official photographs, Lenormant—de Witte of. cit. i. 75 f. comment quaintly : ‘ Peut-étre 
Zeus figure-t-il ici comme un dieu-montagne, dont le sommet est couvert de neige; c’est 
ce que semblent indiquer sa chevelure et sa barbe blanches. Ainsi, Jupiter est identifié 
avec le mont Olympe, oi: il fait sa demeure, ou avec telle autre montagne sur laquelle il 
est objet d’un culte particulier. Mais comme il s’agit ici d'une peinture attique. le nom 
de Jupiter Hymettius nous semble devoir étre préféré. D’un autre cété, la chevelure 
blanche (odds, blanch par 2’dge), qui, sur ce vase, distingue Jupiter, nous fait souvenir 
encore du surnom [loXeds, /e protecteur de la ville, que Jupiter portait A Athénes, et cette 
particularité si rare sur les monuments antiques, de voir Jupiter avec des cheveux blancs, 
puisque nous n’en connaissons pas d’autre exemple, tend également a faire accepter ici le 
dieu comme une divinité locale.’ But, if justification were needed, the contrast with Hebe 
would suffice. . 

Mr Bicknell further notes Raphael’s design of a white-haired Iupiter for the frescoes 
of the Villa Farnesina at Rome (A. P. Oppé Raphael London rgog p. 172 f. pls. 121 
and 123 ff.), which however was very possibly inspired by Dan. 7. 9 or Rev. 1. 14. 

The worried, white-haired Zeus of the phlpakes is, of course, dddos Adyos. See the 
South-Italian bell-4rasér in the Vatican (M. Bieber Dze Denkmdler cum Theaterwesen im 
Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 p. 140 no. ror pl. 76 (=my fig. 534), Furtwangler— 
Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalered iii. 182, 189 f. fig. 95.. Earlier literature in W. 
Helbig Fuhrer durch die iffentlichen Sammlungen khiassischer Altertiimer in Rom® 
Leipzig 1912 i. 316 f. no. 510), which shows with considerable humour a love-adventure 
of the elderly but amatory god. Wearing a trumpery crownlet and carrying a ladder, he 
advances from the left, while Hermes on the right holds up an absurd little lamp. The 
young ‘woman, prinked and preened, awaits her lover at the window, and betrays her 
eagerness by the finger-tips already resting on its sill. 

1 The owl clinging to the sceptre of Zeus on-a black-figured amphora from Caere 
(supra p. 667 n. 2 pl. liii) or perched on his wrist on a black-figured amphora at Miinich 
(Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 207 no. 645, Lenormant—de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 
202 ff. pl. 60) is—as Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs Van Buren) suggested (Journ. Hell. Sted. 
1912 xxxii. 176 f.)—perhaps significant. But we can hardly say the same of the soul-birds 
on another from Orvieto (sxpra p. 681 ff. fig. 492), nor of the bird between Hephaistos 
and Hera ona fourth from Vulci (sugra p. 700 n. 3 (1) fig. §17), nor yet of the eagle behind 
Thalna on the mirror from Arezzo (supra ii. 709 ff. pl. xxix). 

2 Supra p. 218 ff. 
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The fact is, the myth represented in the pediment was a myth 
of accommodation}, At this vital focus of Athenian worship allow- 
ance had to be made for the racial and religious changes through 





Fig. 534- 


1 The only critic who has perceived this important point with adequate vision is 
professor H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 p. 50 f.: ‘The close 
connexion between Zeus and Athena is probably due to historical causes. The chief god 
of the invaders must come to some sort of terms with the powerful and well-established 
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which the worshippers had passed. If the results of our somewhat 
scattered enquiry may be gathered up in the form of a diagram, 


























: ZEUS ; ich ae Attic 
storm-go thunderbolt from Eleusis 
and eagle 
POSEIDON : 
(by-form of Zeus) (lightning-fork) Ionian 
2 god of streams, trident Srom Boiotia(?) 
lakes, sea fishing-spear 
HEPHAISTOS | Pelasgian 
lightning-god double axe or Tyrsenian 
‘ fire-god hammer Jrom Asia Minor 
Pelasgian 
ATHENA or Tyrsenian 
rock-goddess olive, snake, owl Strom Asia Minor 








I should maintain that the cults of the Akropolis can be arranged 
chronologically in a threefold stratification’. Athena and Hephaistos 
came first, being a pre-Hellenic pair, the rock-goddess and the fire- 
god of an Anatolian people best called Pelasgian or Tyrsenian*, 
The next to arrive, perhaps v7¢ Boiotia®, was the lonian Poseidon, 
originally a lightning-god to judge from his trident*, though later 
taken to be a sea-god with a fishing-spear®: at first in conflict with 


Minoan-Mycenaean goddess; but he cannot be her husband, since she, like the rest of 
her kind, has either no consort or an insignificant one; therefore he must be her father. 
But she can have no mother, for that would subordinate her to some other goddess, such 
as Hera or Persephone, and she is far too important -for that. Hence her miraculous 
birth, which represents, if we could but recover the details, an interesting chapter in early 
diplomacy and ecclesiastical polity.’ 

1 | first put forward this scheme in a course of Lectures on Zhe Gods of Athens, thetr 
Significance and Stratification, which was given at Cambridge on the J. H. Gray 
Foundation, Feb. 14, 21, and 28, 1936. 

A curious, but of course quite fortuitous, result of my arrangement is that we thus 
obtain deities of earth (Athena), air (Zeus), fire (Hephaistos), and water (Poseidon) 
comparable with the personified elements of Empedokles (sugra i. 31). 

2 Supra pp. 189 ff., 224 ff., 236. 

3 On Boiotia as an early centre of Poseidon-worship see supra ii. 583 n. 3. If Boeotian 
Ady = ‘Zeus’ (supra ii. 342 n. 0, 344 N- 0), then woret-Advy=‘ Lord Zeus’ (supra ii. 583), 
cp. wérria“Hpy= ‘Lady Hera’ (supra i. 444 n. 5, 456 n. 8). 

Poseidon, though coming from Boiotia, may still have been Ionian by descent. For 
Boiotia, as Professor Myres has recently proved, was overrun by Ionians. in pre-Dorian 
days (J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Univ. of California Press 1930 pp. 158, 561 
nN. 133)- 

* Supra ii. 789 ff., 850. 5 Supra ii. 786, 790 £., 850. 
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Athena, he was ultimately identified with her protégé Erechtheus, 
the ‘Cleaver, and accommodated in the Erechtheion?. Last came 
the Attic storm-god Zeus, introduced by the clan Kerykes from 
Eleusis*, and worshipped in his festival the Dipolieia® with rites 
that go far towards explaining the pedimental designt. The divine 
ox was struck with the double axe in order that he might come to 
life again with vigour unimpaired and work for his people as of old. 
Zeus is hit over the head for much the same purpose. The blow 
releases Athena, a further manifestation of his might. Three strata: 
but from the lowest to the highest it is Athena who really dominates 
the scene. Zeus himself lives on in her younger, fresher life. 

If this sequence be conceded, several disturbing features in the 
pediment find a ready explanation. Room must be made in the 
central group for the predecessors of Zeus—Athena, Hephaistos, 
and Poseidon. At the same time Athena and Hephaistos cannot 
be regarded as the next occupants of the divine throne. And that 
for two reasons, On the one hand, as the original divinities of the 
Akropolis they were pre-Zeus and could not well be represented as 
post-Zeus. On the other hand, religious thought was beginning to 
outgrow its primitive phases and had by now reached a stage in 
which Zeus, as power supreme, could not conceivably be superseded 
by any other deity. Nor again could Zeus be affiliated to Athena, 
who, though originally a mother-goddess®, had long since come to 
be viewed as a Virgin® It remained for Athena, by a daring 
device, to be affiliated to him. We must not, however, assume that 
the myth of Dionysos sprung from the thigh of Zeus? here furnished 
the model; for in all probability the myth of Athena was the 
older’. In any case the choice of the head rather than the thigh 
for this simulated birth involves the archaic belief that an indwelling 
spirit may be forcibly delivered by a timely crack on the crown®. ~ 


1 Supra ii. 793 f. 

2 Supra p. 598. Zeus ‘Odpmios, however, came from Mt Olympos to the north bank’ 
of the Ilissos (supra p. 236). The Zeus-cults of Athens call for careful distinction. 

3 Supra p. 574 ff. * Supra pp. 656f., 661f., 720, 733- 

> Supra p. 224 ff. 5 Supra p. 224 with n. 3. 7 Supra p. 79 ff. 

8 Welcker Gr. Gétterl. i. 301 rightly stresses the epic epithet é68pimomdrpy (ll. 5. 7475 
8. 391, Od. 1. tL, 3. 135, 24. 540—always at the end of a line) as implying ‘Dass sie 
keine Mutter habe, sondern nur den Vater, aber den Gewaltigen,’ and notes that Ares is 
even more explicit (J. 5. 872 ff. Zed mdrep...col mdvres paxdper@a: od yap Téxes Appova 
xovpny, | obrAopev yy, 7 7’ alev diouda Epya pépnrev). 

® On the head as the seat of the soul see supra ii. 190 n. 0. 

Sir A. J. Evans in Zhe Palace of Minos London 1935 iv. 2. 476 n. 5 remarks: ‘The 
Tibetans think that the soul issues from the top of the head, and that the cutting off of 
the hair there facilitated its escape on death. So, too, the Kanikdrs, a mountain tribe of 


c. 1. 47 
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The ancients, like ourselves, found the idea entertaining—witness a 
delightful parody of the Athena-myth on a phijax-vase at Bari 
(fig. 535)1. Leda’s egg has been set carefully in a basket to hatch. 
But Zeus, who knows from experience what Hephaistos’ double axe 








Fig. 535- 


Travancore, cut off the top-knot of the ceceased (see Frazer, Burial Customs, p. 83, 
note).’ But when Sir Arthur quotes (of. cif. p. 476) as a classical parallel Numa’s words 
to Iupiter in Ov. fast. 3. 341 ‘Summos, ait ille, capillos,’ he is relying on a worthless 
variant. The better manuscripts read ‘‘‘sumes”’ ait ille ‘“‘capillos”’—a very different 
story (stfra p. 433 N. O). 

This releasing of the spirit from the head is an immemorial usage, which explains 
many things from the trepanning of neolithic skulls (K. Sudhoff s.v. ‘Trepanation’ in 
Ebert Keallex. xiii. 430—432 with bibliography) to ‘The Holy-mawle’ described by 
Aubrey, ‘w‘" (they fancy) hung behind the Church dore, wc when the father was 
seaventie the sonne might fetch, to knock his father in the head, as effoete, & of no more 
use’ (supra ii. 703 n. 2). 

1M. Bieher Die Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 
P- 145 no. 110 pl. 80, 2 (=my fig. 535), Pfuhl Aadered «. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 598, 718, 
iii. 361 fig. 805. 

A more brainless bit of bogus mythology based on the myth of Athena’s birth may be 
found in schol.(B.)T. 7. 19.126. When Zeus in anger seizes Ate xepadfjs Murapor)oxdyowo 
and flings her down from heaven to earth, the nitwit scholiast comments: of wév ‘dxo 
Tis éavTod Kepahhs rhs ArmapowAoxdpou elre Thy Aryy’- nol yoov “ xcpdara Balver” (Zl. 19. 
93)...08 d€ 7d KepadHs AcrapoAoKdpoto” érl rhs”Arys Fxovcav.... See W. Leaf ad loc. 
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can effect, sends him to crack the shell. Out pops Helen to the 
amazement of Tyndareos, while Leda herself, mindful of the 
celestial swan, peeps shyly through the doorway. 


(«) The superannuation of Zeus. 


If the foregoing analysis be sound, one element in the complex 
myth of Athena’s birth was the primitive persuasion that Zeus, 
king of the gods, must like all other kings in due course be super- 
seded by a stronger than he. But—it will be said—what right have 
we to speak of Zeus being superannuated? Was he not looked 
upon as a power permanently supreme!? To this the true answer 
is both Yes and No?. Philosophical and guasz-philosophical writers 
certainly regarded Zeus as eternal, or at least everlasting, ruler of 
the universe. But the populace, heirs of the mythopoeic age, did 
not’, Even Aischylos, who in his moments of deepest insight 
approximates to the philosophers’ view, speaks of succession to the 
divine throne as the prize of a grand Olympian wrestling-match, 
and tells how Ouranos was overthrown by Kronos, and Kronos in 
turn by Zeus: 

He who of yore was great 
And boldly challenged all 
Hath lost his former state 
Nor cometh at the call. 
And he who thereupon 
Rose in his stead is gone— 
He too hath met his fall. 
But if a man with glad triumphant cries 
Hail Zeus as victor, verily he is wise‘. 


1 Soph. 0.7. 903 ff. &AN’, J Kxpartvwr, elmep bpd” dxovers, | Zeit, rdvr dvdoowr, py 
AdBor | o€ rdv re ody dPdvaror alév dpxdy is typical. 

2 Lact. div. inst. 1. 11 has a trenchant passage on the subject of Zeus being super- 
seded: ‘utquin divinum imperium aut semper inmutabile est aut si est mutabile, quod 
fieri non potest, semper utique mutabile est. potest ergo Iuppiter regnum amittere, sicut 
pater eius amisit? ita plane.’ 

3 I am not here concerned with the progressive senescence of art-types—a matter 
interestingly handled by E. Pottier ‘La vieillesse des dieux grecs’ in the Anmnuatre de 
PInstitut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales 1934 ii (Adélanges Bides) 729—743- Ina 
few well-put paragraphs (pp. 730—733) he traces the gradual change that comes over 
Zeus as conceived by sculptors etc. from early Hellenic to late Hellenistic times. We see 
successively a warrior brandishing his bolt or a king sitting on his throne, a man of fine 
physique attacking his foes or pursuing his amours, the more mature and pacific ruler 
imagined by Pheidias, the ideal of philosophers and poets, and the anxious thinker 
portrayed by the Otricoli bust. In short, brute force, youthful vigour, active benevolence, 
moral grandeur, providence, and at the last pensiveness deepening into melancholy, ° 
‘C’est un Zeus vieilli, en qui Pon aurait peine 4 reconnaftre ]’époux triomphant 
qu’Homére nous dépeint dans les bras de Héra, sur un lit de lotus et d’hyacinthes.’ 

4 Aisch. Ag. 167 ff. 
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Moreover, Aischylos is aware of the popular belief that Zeus holds 
his throne upon the same precarious tenure as his predecessors. 
That belief is involved in the plot of Prometheus Bound. Prometheus 
there says to Io: 


But now no limit is appointed me 
Of torment, till Zeus fall from his high throne. 


fo __ Zeus fall! Comes there a time when that may be? 
Prom. ’Twould gladden thee, I trow, to see that day. 
Lo Most surely, since from him are all my woes. 


Prom. Then be assured the very truth is so. 

lo What hand shall wrest from him the staff of power? 
Prom. His own vain counsel, lorn of wisdom’s light. 

fo In what wise? tell me, so it bring no harm. 

Prom. Winning a bride, whose wedding he shall rue. 

Lo Of Heaven or Earth? If not forbidden, tell. 

Prom. \nquire no more. ’Tis not to be revealed. 


lo Shall his new consort oust him from his throne? 
Prom. Their son shall be more puissant than his sire, 
fo And may he not avoid that overthrow? 


Prom. Only when I, delivered from my bonds—! 


But the sentence is broken off, and Prometheus does not reveal 
how Zeus may escape the impending doom. Later in the same 
play he reverts to the subject in the presence of the Ocean nymphs: 


Prom. Yet Zeus himself, though stubborn be his will, 
Shall be brought low at last, through the marriage-bond 
He purposeth. For it shall hurl him down 
From power supreme to nothing. Then shall come 
To pass the curse his father Kronos cried 
In that same hour when driven from his throne 
Of primal sovereignty. To avert this doom 
No god but I can point him the sure way. 

I know each turn thereof. Then let him reign 
Securely, trusting to his thunder’s noise 

And wielding there aloft his lightning brand ! 
Naught shall they warrant him from that sure fall, 
Intolerable, unhonoured, unreprieved. 

So dire a wrestler he himself provides 

Against himself, a portent huge in might, 

The weapons of whose forging shall o’er-blaze 
His lightning and out-blare his thunder-blast. 
And the new sea-god’s spear, the trident dread, 
Poseidon’s arm that plagues the stricken lands 
With earthquake, shall be shattered by his power. 
Zeus, foundering on that rock, shall fathom then 
What space divides the ruler from the slave. 


1 Aisch. P.v. 755 ff. trans. L. Campbell. 
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Cho. Thou word’st thy wishes against Heaven’s high king. 
Prom. My wishes, and the truth of what shall be. 
Cho. Must we then look for one to master Zeus? 
Prom. Yea, with a yoke yet heavier than mine. 
Cho. How can’st thou talk so rashly, and not fear? 
Prom. Why should I fear, whose fate is not to die? 
Cho. He might decree some doom more painful still. 
Prom, Let him! Naught can surprise me, who foreknow, 
Cho. Wisdom bids bow before Necessity. 
Prom. Ay, bend and worship, fawn upon the strong ! 
Less than the least care I for Zeus’s will. 
Let him employ his strength even as he may, 
For this brief hour. His reign will soon be o’er!. 


But despite this attitude of defiance and exultation the Titanic 
sufferer in the following play, Prometheus Unbound, consents at 
length to give up his secret—the oracle concerning Thetis—and 
thereby obtains release from his bondage. Thus in the end Zeus 
is saved by Prometheus, and Thetis the fateful bride is bestowed 
upon Peleus®, 
The myth is set out more lucidly by Aischylos’ contemporary 
Pindar : 
These things the immortals planned, 
When Zeus for Thetis’ hand 
With great Poseidon strove, 
And either suitor vied 
To have her as his own, his comely bride, 
So learnt the power of love. 
Howbeit their deathless wisdom did not take 
The prize they purposed ; for, lo, Themis spake 
And gave unerring counsel for their sake, 
How that by Fate’s decree 
The mistress of the sea 
Should bear her lord a prince more potent yet— 
One who should Iaunch a shaft 
By his consummate craft 
Swifter than lightning-flash, 
Fiercer than trident’s dash— 
If she with Zeus or with Zeus’ brethren met. 


1 Aisch. P.v. 907 ff. trans. L. Campbell (with a few alterations). 

2 Philodem. epi edoeBelas p. 39 Gomperz Aloxtdos év Tw A(vo)uer(w Ip)oune?..... 
(br)d Acds 5e8(éoOar), 25. p. 41 Kal Tov ([Ipoun)Oéa Avec Oar (Pyolv) Aloxbros Bre 7d A)Sycov 
épi{vuce)y 7d wepl G€(rido)s, ds xpe(d)y et(n) Tov eF adris yer(v)nOévra xpelr(r)w Kara- 
a(riv)ae (r)o8 warpds: (80ev x)al Ovnr(@ cuvaxl)fovew a(irh)v d(vépt). See further 7rag. 
Gr. frag. p. 63 Nauck?. 

3 Schol. vet. Pind. /sthm. 8. 57 (ii. 495 £. Abel, iii. 273, 21 ff. Drachmann) 6 Zeds 
Boudrsuevos O€ridt wWAnotdoas ExwdUOn bard toh Ipoundws: elra Unde? edoter adriy 
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‘Nay, strive not,’ Themis said, 
‘But let some mortal bed 
Receive her that she may 
Behold a son to perish in the fray, 
His hands like Ares’ own, 
His feet like lightning flown. 
I counsel you to give 
This guerdon that a god might gain 
To Peleus, who as Aiakos’ son doth reign, 
The holiest man of all the men that live 
On Iaolkos’ plain!’ 


Pindar, it will be observed, speaks of two competitors for the hand 
of Thetis, Zeus and Poseidon®. Tzetzes adds a third, Apollon®. It 
is, however, probable that the original story recognised but one, 
Zeus himself*, and that his mythical association with Thetis arose 


éyyvijca. reOptiddnTat 5é 4 loropla wapd Te cvyypagpeiot Kal rocnrais, dxpiBds 5é xeirar Kal 
mapa Aloxtrkp év Wpounde? Aecuwrp. J. Resler Ultimae Pindari Isthmiae...<scholia> 
Vratislaviae 1847 p. 22 f. pointed out that Aecuwry must be a mistake for Avouévy, since 
nowhere in the extant play are we told that Zeus was prevented from marrying Thetis 
by Prometheus. The blunder has affected Tzetz. in Lyk. AZ. 178 Hivdapos 5¢ Aéyer 
TlogecdGva ’ArédAwva Ala wept yduw ris Oéridos eploas, KwrvOfvar 5¢ abrovs Kard Twas 
trav ioroptkGy brd O€usdos kara 5é Aloxbrov bwd TpopnPéws: Pyoi yap followed by the 
quotation of Aisch. P.v. 766 and Apollod. 3. 13. 5 gor 5€ pact, Atds opudvros emt rhy 
ratrns cuvovolay, elpnxévas UpounOéa rav éx rabrns airy yevvnbévra obpavod Suvacred- 
sew may be based on Aisch. IHpou. Avdu. The same is probably true of later references 
such as Hyg. fad. 54, Myth. Vat. 2. 65, 3. 11. 20 (where @ Proteo is by confusion for @ 
Prometheo). 

1 Pind. Zsthm, 8. 60 ff. 

2 So does Apollod. 3. 13. 5, probably following Pindar. 

3 Tzetz. 2 Lyk. Al. 178 (cited supra p. 742 n. 0), where E. Scheer regards the 
word ’Awé\\wva as an interpolation on the part of Tzetzes from the myth of Orion 
(Tzetz. zn Lyk. AZ. 328 'Tpreds KrXovlay &xwv yuvatca dats ériyxave. more yoo Leds at 
Tlovetday xat’Arddd\wv TG ‘T pret rovrw emeterwOnoar xal ds Body Oicas abrods bmredétaro, at 
8 Epacay airety abrov, § BovdorTo. ws 5€ wadlov abt yevéoOat yrhoaro, ol Tpets TH Tad 
apayévtos Bods Bipoy evotpnoay cal é& abrijs ’Qpluv éyévero, 'Aplwy KrnOels ws ex Trav 
odpwy rexBels, S0ev xa rplrarpov Tobroy xadet, cp. schol. Nik. her. 15, schol. a.D. ZZ. 18. 
468, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1535, 42 ff., Ov. fast. 5. 495 ff., Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 34, fab. 195, 
Serv. #2 Verg. den. 1. 535, 10. 763, Nonn. Dion. 13. 96 ff., Arat. Lat. p. 248f. Maass, 
schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea pp. 386, 2 ff., 413, 11 ff. Eyssenhardt, Lact. Plac. 7 Stat. 
Theb. 3. 27, 7- 256, myth. Vat. 1. 32, 2. 129, 3. 15. 8, ef. mag. p. 823, 58ff. with the 
comments of Kiientzle in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 1028 ff. and Sir J. G. Frazer on Ov. 
“ast. 5. 494). 

For three as a typical plurality see supra ii. 893 n. o. 

4 Schol. vet. Pind. Zsthm. 8. 57b (ii. 496 f. Abel, iii. 273, 25 ff Drachmann) 
diag@awetrac 5é rots Aouwots Kal ldcagévrws 6 Mivdapos cai Mocerdavd pnow audio Byrioa 
wept rob yauou- 7 Snrnréov, rive karnxodovOnoev 6 Illvdapos. The vulgate, then, recognised 
Zeus alone: cp. Ov. met. 11. 221 ff., Hyg. fad. 54, myth. Vat. 2. 65, 2. 205, 2. 206, 
3-11. 20f. In the Aygrza it is Momos who suggests to Zeus rhy Oéridos Ovnroyaylay 
(frag. 1 Kinkel ag. schol. 7/. 1. 5 f.). 
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at some Thessalian! cult-centre where Zeus and Thetis chanced to 
be worshipped side by side”. 

Different in origin, but similar in development, was the myth of 
Metis, which may be regarded as a Boeotian doublet of the 
Thessalian story. The Hesiodic, like the Homeric, Zeus is met¢eta®, 
metiders*, the ‘Magician®” But, whereas métzs in Homer was merely 
abstract ‘prudence’ or concrete ‘counsel®” Métis in Hesiod is a 
full-blown personality. She ranks as one of the many daughters 
borne by Tethys to Okeanos’, for supernatural wisdom belongs to 
the deities of the deep®. If now we ask how Zeus came to be so 
full of MWéztzs, Hesiod® is ready with a naive explanation. Metis, the 


1 On Thetis as ‘Thessalische Seegottheit’ see M. Mayer in Pauly—Wissowa eal- 
Ene. vi A. 206—208. 

2 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1168 n. 3: ‘Auf eine anderé Kultverbindung weist 
vielleicht die Sage von der Liebe des Zeus zu Thetis.’ 

3 Hes. 0.d. 104, theog. 56, 520, 904, 914, sc. Her. 33, 383- 

4 Hes. 0.d. 51, 769, theog. 286, 457. 

5 Supra i. 14 n. 1, ii, 1147. 

6 H. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 1885 i. 1101. The formula Ad wir 
drddavros is used of Odysseus (Z/, 2. 169, 407, 636, 10. 137) and Hektor (//. 7. 47, 11. 
200) in the ad, but does not occur in the Odyssey. 

7 Hes. theog. 358. 

8 Td, 2b. 352 Idi, as another of the Rxeavivar. Cp. 2b. 233 ff. Nopéa 8 dwevdéa xai 
adnOéa yelvaro Ildvros | rpecBirarov maldwv- abrap xaddovar yépovra, | obvexa vnpeprhs 
Te kal Hrtos, ovde Oeutoréwy | AjOerar, GAAG Slxaca Kai Fria Svea oldev. See further, on 
Nereus, Proteus, and the like, Preller—Robert Gr. Adyth. i. 554 ff., 609 ff., Gruppe Gr. 
Myth. Rel. pp. 415, 429 n. 2, and especially M. Ninck Die Bedeutung des Wassers im 
Kult und Leben der Alien Leipzig 1921 pp. 47—99 (‘Wasser und Weissagung’). 

Much the same idea underlies the negro plantation-song O/d Man Rzbéer, the refrain 
of which runs: ‘Old Man Ribber, | He must know somethin’, | But don’t say nothin’, | 
He just keeps rollin’ along.’ 

® Hes. theog. 886 ff. See also the fragment of an epic Theogony quoted by Chrysipp. 
frag. go8 von Arnim af. Galen. de Hippocratis et Platonis placitis 3. 8 (v. 351 f. Kiihn) 
é& tabrys <8’ (ins. R. Peppmiiller) > fpidos % ev réxe Paldipov vidv |"Hpacorov réxvyow 
dvev Atds alyedxouo | éx wdvTwv wahdpyot xexaczévov (so D. Ruhnken for xexdynudévor cod.) 
Odpavidvav. | adrap 8 y ‘QreavoG Kal TyOvos juxduoto | xovpy vdcg “Hpns mapeddtaro 
ka\Nrapqw (so D. Ruhnken for xdpnv...rapedéfaro xaddcrapyou cod.) | ekaradoy Maru 
xalwep wodvdjve eodcay (so T. Bergk for wodd divevoucay cod.). | cupudpyas 5’ 6 ye 
xepolv &qv eyxdrbero vydiv | deloas un TéEy xparepwrepov Gddo Kepauvod (so H. Weil and 
H.. Usener for xepavvod: sepra ii. 12). | Tovvexd yuv Kpovldys vyifvyos alép vaiwy | 
xdwmev éfarivys: 7 8 adrixa Wadddd’ AOnyny | xécaro- rip uev Ercxre marip davipav Te 
Gedy re | wap Kopupiy Tpiravos éx’ dxOyow worapoto. | Mijrts 5° abre Zyvds bwd srddyxvots 
AeAabvia | Horo, "APnvatys (so D. Ruhnken for &@nvaty cod.) pirnp, Téxrawa Stxalwv, 
mheigra bev re livia (so G. F. Schoemann for eidvia cod.) xaraOvnrav 7’ dvOpwrur. | 
«7d. H. Usener ‘Eine Hesiodische Dichtung’ in the RAe#2. Mus. 1got lvi. 174—186 
attributed this excerpt to an earlier form of Hesiod’s 7heogony. But see A. Rzach in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. viii. 1192 and G. Kruse 7. xv. 1409 f. The latter follows 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. 
Classe 1921 p. 957 ff., id. Die Heimkchr des Odysseus Berlin 1927 p. 190 n. 1) in rejecting 
Hes. ¢heog. 891—899 as an interpolation and regarding the epic fragment cited by 
Chrysippos as ‘eine ganz spite Dublette,’ both being condemned as the products of mere 


Fy 
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first! wife of Zeus, surpassed in wisdom all mortals and immortals, 
and was fated to bear children exceeding wise—Athena equal to 
her father in might and counsel, and after Athena a son of such 
prowess that he should become king of gods and men. Hence 
Gaia.and Ouranos advised Zeus to deceive Metis with crafty words 
and swallow her, lest another god should arise and deprive him of 
his kingly honours. Zeus accordingly did so, and himself bore 
Athena from his head? Others add some details that belong to 
the same context. It appears that Metis was wont to change her 
form with a view to escaping the embraces of Zeus®: consequently 
he waited until she was small enough and then swallowed her*—a 
barbaric expedient clearly copied® from the ugly habits of Kronos®, 


theological speculation. F. Jacoby in his edition of the 7Aeogony (Berlin 1930 pp. 37, 186, 
188 f.) takes the same view. And F. Schwenn Dire Theogonie des Hestodos Heidelberg 
1934 P- 50 is inclined to acquiesce, though he objects that Zeus’ marriage with Metis 
would then be left without offspring. But to assume that the swallowing of Metis by 
Zeus must necessarily be a late invention is quite unjustifiable. The episode in itself is 
thoroughly consonant with primitive thought (see e.g. S. Thompson Motif-index of Folk- 
literature (FF Communications No. 107) Helsinki 1933 ii. 276 D 1793 ‘M[agic] results 
from eating or drinking’), and Zeus may well have been early credited with rivalling the 
digestive feats of Kronos. If it be borne in mind that the p#ris of the wnriera was magical 
wisdom or cunning, theological speculation is seen to be out of place. 

1 According to Hes. theag. 886 ff., Zeus wedded (1) Metis, whom he swallowed before 
producing Athena; (2) Themis, who bore the three Horai, Eunomia, Dike, Eirene, and 
the three Moirai, Klotho, Lachesis, Atropos; (3) Eurynome daughter of Okeanos, who 
bore the three Charites, Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia; (4) Demeter, who bore Persephone; 
(5) Mnemosyne, who bore the nine Muses; (6) Leto, who bore Apollon and Artemis ; 
(7) Hera, who bore Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia. 

I have discussed the marriage of Zeus and Hera in two articles published in the Class. 
Rev. 1906 xx. 365—378 and 416—419 under the title ‘Who was the Wife of Zeus?’ 

2 Hes, theog. g24 ff. 

3 Apollod. 1. 3. 6 piyvurat 5¢ Zebs Myridt, peraBaddovey eis woddas (déas brép rod ph} 
ouveOeiv, cai adrip yevoudvny Eyxvoy xatramlve. POdous, crelrep Ereye yevvijcew maida 
pera Thy péAdousay cf adrijs yervdobat xdpny, s$ odpavot Suvdorns yerjoerat. Toiro 
poBnbels xarémcev abrive x.7.d. Cp. schol. B. L. T. Vv. Zt. 8. 39. 

4 Schol. Hes. ¢heog. 886 Aéyerar bre  Mijris rowadryy elxe Sivayiw Wore peraBdAew 
els drotov Oy €Bovdero, wAavioas ofy abriw 6 Leds xai mxpdy (F. A. Paley would read 
pixpdv. I suspect that the scholiast meant wixpay, the antidote ‘higry-pigry’ (lepa mlxpa); 
which would suit xarémev A.B. C.) wovjoas xarémiev. 

Farnell Cuts of Gk. States i. 283 says: ‘According to a later legend she complacently 
took the shape of a fly.’ But he quotes no authority for the statement, and I am not 
aware of any such legend—unless indeed Farnell was confusing Metis with Periklymenos, 
son of Neleus and Chloris (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 156 dvnpnxer d€ abrdy “Hpaxdijs els pviay 
peraPrnbevra. ev T@ wpas TvAlous wodéuw xara cupBovdiy AOnvas ro porddy abrov wAjkas 
K.T.A.). 

5 F. Schwenn Die Theogonie des Hesiodos Heidelberg 1934 p. 50 cp. cheog. 888 with 
468, 891 with 463, 892 f. with 461 f. 

§ Supra i. 154 (note that the myth is localised in Boiotia), 181 n. 0, 299, 520 n. 2, 
ii. 191 n, 10, §49, 928 n. 0, 933 n- 0. See now the careful treatment of the theme yy 
M. Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Znc. xi. 1991 ft. 


» 
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The general resemblance between the myths of Metis and 
Thetis is unmistakable. Metis, like Thetis, was a sea-power. Metis, 
like Thetis, was a shape-shifter. Metis, like Thetis, was loved by 
Zeus. Metis, like Thetis, was destined to bear a son that should 
oust his father—a danger averted in either case by an oracular 
utterance and consequent guile. But the Metis-myth is more than 
a mere parallel to the Thetis-myth. For it definitely associates—at 
least in its present Hesiodic form!—the birth of Athena with the 
superannuation of Zeus, and so justifies us in claiming? that the 
superannuation-sotzf may be detected in the art-types of the birth. 

The subsequent history of the Metis-myth is curious. In the 
Theogony of the Orphic Rhapsodies* Metis is one of the names 
borne by the bisexual Phanes who, emerging from the cosmic egg, 
begat and consorted with Nyx, thus becoming the parent of Gaia 
and Ouranos, Rhea and Kronos, Hera and Zeus. This first creation 
was followed by a second creation. Zeus at the advice of Nyx 
leapt upon Phanes and swallowed him whole. Zeus was thus 
enabled to make afresh within himself the world and all its 
contents, gods and goddesses included: Athena, for example, in 
full armour sprang from his head. Zeus therefore as a pantheistic 
god comprises— 

Fire and water and earth and azthér, day too and night; 

Metis the first forefather and Eros of much delight ‘. 
Métis is here boldly made masculine, perhaps as tantamount to 
metteta, the epic appellative of Zeus®. But the license offended the 
neo-Platonist Syrianos, who quotes the same line with one small 
correction— ‘ 

Metis the first foremother and Eros of much delight® 


Apion in the Clementine Homzfies’ sets forth a somewhat 


1 Supra p. 744 ne 2. It remains possible, and even probable, that a pre-Hesiodic 
form of the myth represented Zeus as swallowing Metis simply in order to acquire her 
magic, but that later, owing to some social or political exigency (sufra p. 737) room had 
to be found for Athena, goddess of the old Pelasgian stratum. The Theogony, as it 
stands, is certainly a patchwork. 

2 Supra p. 739- 

3 Supra ii. 1024 ff. (conspectus on p. £034). 

4 Supra ii. 1028 wip xal biwp kal yata xai alOhp, wt re Kai nuap, | xal Mfris mpwros 
yevérup cal "Epws wodvureprys. 

5 Supra ii. 1025. 

6 Orph. frag. 169 Kern af. Aristokrit. Manich. in the Yheosofh. Tubing. 50 
(K. Buresch A/aros Leipzig 1889 p. 110, 4) xal Mfrs, apury yevéris, kai “Epws wodurep- 
whs. For yevéris cp. Wisdom 7. 12 edppdvOny 5é éml waow, bri abrady ipyetrac codla, 
tyvdour be abriy yerérw elvat rovrwr. 

” Orph. frag. 56 Kern ag. Clem. Rom. om. 6. 5—9 (ii. 200 C—204 B Migne). 
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similar Theogony, which may be described as a guasz-Orphic 
account with a strong etymological colouring. When the bisexual 
Phanes emerged from the cosmic egg, the rest of its material 
contents sorted themselves out. The heavier dregs subsided in 
time (chrénos) and so were said to have been swallowed by Kronos: 
their abundance (g/éthos) caused them to be called Plouton. The 
fluid floating on the surface of this sediment got the name Poseidon, 
The highest and purest portion, consisting of translucent fire, was 
termed Zeus by reason of its heat (2éousa). This was not swallowed 
by Kronos, but in virtue of its own warmth drew upwards the finest 
and most divine element left in the fluid layer, a spirit named 
Metis. Absorbed by the az¢hér and passing through its upper part 
or head, this spirit set up a perpetual agitation (pa/mdés), in short 
produced Understanding or Pallas}, 

In Platon’s Sympostum* Diotima of Mantineia® has a tale to 
tell about the parentage of Eros. When Aphrodite was born, Poros 
son of Metis (‘Way’ son of ‘Wisdom ’) was feasting with the other 
gods. Being drunk with nectar*—it was before the days of wine— 
he betook himself to the garden of Zeus® and there fell asleep. 
Meantime Penia (‘Poverty’) got wind of the feast and came 
begging at the door. Anxious to cure her distress (aporza), she lay 
with Poros and became by him the mother of Eros, who is attached 
to Aphrodite because he was begotten on her birthday. He is poor 
(pénes) and homeless like his mother, but eager, ingenious, and 
fertile in resource (périmos) like his father. As a da¢mon, he is 
neither mortal nor immortal ®, but in a single day will live and die 

1 7b. 7-8 {ii. 201 B—204 a Migne) 1d 5€ Aowwdv rplrov 7d Ka@apdraroy Kai Kopupasd- 
Tarov Gre duavyes ov rip Liiva avéuacay dia ri év air@ fdovcay piaw’ dvwepés yap ov 
7d wip mpos pev Ta xdtTw bd xXpovov Tod Kpédvov ob xarer0n, ad, os Epnv,§y mupwddys 
ovola fwrixh Te xal dvwepis otoa eis airdv dvémrn Tov dépa, ds xal dpompwrards éort bd 
Thy xaOapbryra, THobv ldig Oeppirynrt 6 Lebs—rouréorw % Séovea obcla—rd xararecpber 
év rp broxeyevy vypy Td loxvdraroy xal Geiov dvipdra wvedua, brep Mijrw éxddeoas. 
Kara Kopupas 52 abrod édOov ro al@épos xai cuprodey ba’ abrod wamrep irypdv Bepuw pryér, 
roy detxivyrov wadpdv eurorfjoay, yevrva Thy atvecw, Hv cal Tladddda éexovoudtovsr did 7d 
mdddrjgcoOa, rexvixwrdtyy obcay ppdvnow, GF xpdpevos rov wdvra érexvhaaro Kdcpor 6 
alépios rexvirns. 

2 Plat. symp. 203 B—E. 

3 Supra ii. 1167. W. Kranz ‘Diotima von Mantineia’ in Hermes 1926 )xi. 437--447 
argues that Diotima was historical and was in Athens to stay the plague by sacrifice 
(Plat. sym. 201 D) about the beginning of the Peloponnesian War (Class. Quart. 1927 
xxi. 209). 

+ An Orphic touch? Cp. supra ii. 448 n. 1, 1027. 

5 Orphic again? Cp. supra ii. 1021 (but also 1119). 

® For Eros as belonging to this category of betwixt-and-between see E. Hoftmann 


‘Methexis und Metaxy bei Platon’ in the Jahresberichte des philologischen Vereins wu 
Berlin 1919 xiv. 53 f. (at end of Sokrates 1919 vii). 
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and rise again thanks to his father’s nature. This transparent little 
allegory may or may not have been invented by Platon’. In any 
case it offered possibilities to the allegorists of a later age?, and was 
obviously susceptible of a Christian re-interpretation. A. von 
Sallet® first drew attention to the fact that a medallion, finely 
struck by Giovanni Cavino ‘the Paduan’ (1500—1570 A.D.) in dark 
copper with a border of brass (fig. 536), has for obverse design 
a head of Christ inscribed PORVS CONSILII FILIVS, and acutely 
recognised in this legend the Latin rendering of the Platonic 
‘Poros son of Metis*.’ 





Fig. 536. 


So in the long run the oracle concerning Metis came true, and 
Zeus, despite his most desperate shifts, found himself superseded 
by a Son of divine ‘Wisdom,’ One who was indeed the ‘ Way ’— 
and the Truth, and the Life. 


(A) The attributes of Athena. 


The affiliation of the pre-Hellenic Athena to the Hellenic Zeus 
produced a goddess whose powers, as evidenced by her attributes, 


! Recent literature includes J. A. Stewart The Myths of Plato London 1905 p. 428, 
W. Willi Versuch einer Grundlegung der platonischen Mythopoite Zurich 1925 pp. 26 ff., 
32ff., K. Reinhardt Platons Mythen Bonn 1927 p. 68 ff., P. Frutiger Les mythes de Platon 
Paris 1930 pp. 113 n. 2, 116, 198, 240. 

Poros is as old as Alkm. frag. 23. 13 ff. Bergk‘, 1. 13 ff. Diehl, 1. 13 ff. Edmonds 
[xpdrqc]e yap Aica marrdv | [xai Ilépo]s yepairaro: | [ovav- dmjéd:dos akxd with the 
marginal gloss drt rdv IIépor elpnxe Tov abrov TQ bw Tob ‘Horddov peuvOevpéry Xdet, on 
which see O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2775—2778. 

2 Plout. de Zs. e¢ Os. 57 (6 yap IIédpos obx Erepbs éort rob mpwrov épacrot Kal éperod xal 
reAelov kal adrdpxous x.7-A.), Plotin. en. 3. 5- 5 ff. (Nbyos 5é dAéyero ray mdvTwr 6 Hépos 
with context, in which Zeus is vois, Aphrodite is yvx%}, Penia is 8An). Cp. Porph. a antr. 
nymph. 16. 

3A, von Sallet in the Zeztschr. J: Num. 1881 viii. 118—120 with fig. (=my fig. 536), 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2941. 

4 Plat. symp. 203 B 6 THs Maridos vlds Mépos. 
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belonged partly to the old order, partly to the new, but contrived 
to reconcile both in the brilliance of a fresh and vivid personality. 

The said attributes can best be understood as the direct out- 
come of certain conclusions already reached, The Akropolis, I have 
said!, was originally called Athéne, a place-name whose locative 
* Athenai occasioned the plural A¢kénai habitual in later Greek? 
Homer*—be it observed—in the Odyssey, when speaking of Athens, 
can still use the singular form: 

- ‘She came to Marathon and wide-wayed Athene.’ 


I further insisted? that the goddess was named Azhéne, like the 
rock, simply because at the outset she was the rock®, a mountain- - 
mother of the Anatolian kind. 

No doubt objections will be brought against both these points 
of view. I shall be told that-to use the same word A‘¢héne at one 
moment of the goddess, at the next of her rocky abode, would have 
been intolerably confusing. Homer thought otherwise. The im- 
mediate context® of the line quoted above tells how ‘ Athene...left 
lovely Scherie, and came to Marathon and wide-wayed Athene’ 
So Athene came to Athene! The poet is serenely unconscious of 
anything amiss. 

Others may demur to Athena being treated as a mountain- 
mother. She was so notoriously a Virgin that to call her a Mother 
at all borders on the blasphemous. But we are apt to forget that in 
early illogical days the status lost might by appropriate means be 
regained. Pausanias’, for instance, informs us that Hera recovered 
her virginity every year by bathing in the spring Kanathos near 
Nauplia.. And it is not unreasonable to suppose that the same 

1 Supra p. 224. 

2 F. Matz in A. Mau Kaéalog der Bibliothek des deutschen archdologischen Instituts 
in Rom® Berlin—Leipzig 1932 ii. 2. 1026 cites R. Nadrowski ‘Der Stadtenamen ’A@jyu 
in seinem Verhdltnis zum Gétternamen 'A@qva@’ in ‘Emory. "Ewernpls 1g08—1909 ¥. 
199—203. ; 

3 Od. 7. 80 txero 5’ és Mapaddva kal evpud-yuav "Adjvnv. But ’A@fvac in J. 2. 546, 

549, Od. 3. 278, 307, If. 323. 

4 Supra p. 224. 

5 Dr B. F. C. Atkinson has suggested to me that a masculine parallel might be found 
in “A@ws, a mountain which bore a name of Anatolian type (cp. Kéws, Kas, Téws), was 
addressed by Xerxes as “Aéw d3arudye (Plout. de cohib. tra 5), was later personified as a 
giant (H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 704, K. Ttimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Ene. ii. 2065 and 2069), supported a population of Macrobii (Plin. mat. hist. 4. 37: op. 
supra ii. 500 n. 4), and down to the present day is regarded as a “Aycov “Opos of the 
utmost sanctity (s¢pra ii. go6 n. 1). 

6 Od. 7. 78 yhavxGmes Abtyn, 80 edpud-yuav ’AOhvnv—both at the end of the line and 
all the more likely to catch the eye. 

1 Supra p. 224 2. 3. 
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thing happened to Athena, both in Argos and at Athens. The 
Argive women once a year took the image of Athena and washed it 
in the river Inachos4, At Athens it was the old wooden statue in 
the Erechtheion that had the annual bathe. It was escorted down 
to Phaleron by the épheboz, dipped in the sea by two /owtrédes or 
‘bathing-women,’ and brought back in the evening with a torch- 
light procession—the whole business being termed the Plynteria or 
‘Washing Day®’ Now we may be very sure that it was some 
strong religious reason—godliness rather than cleanliness—which 
prompted the Greeks to bathe their goddess in river or sea. 
And, if we may argue from what is told us of Hera, the object 
was to transform the Mother into a Maiden once more. Of course 
‘to all and sundry in up-to-date Athens Athena was Parthénes. But 
the women of Elis, country folk who clung to archaic beliefs, had 
a sanctuary of Athena Méer®, a mother-goddess confessed. 

I take it, then, that Athena was the pre-Greek mountain-mother 
of the Akropolis rock. As such she would stand in specially close 
relation to the rock-products, whether vegetable or animal. Any life 
issuing from crevices or holes in the rock would be Aer life. The 
flora and fauna of the place would be venerated as divine mani- 
festations of herself. And of these manifestations there are three 
that claim our special attention. 


(1) The olive of Athena. 


Only one tree, so far as we know, grew on the Akropolis— 
‘the famous olive in the Pandroseion* (fig. 537). The antiquary 
Philochoros® mentions it in connexion with a curious happening of 
306 B.c. He says: 


‘This year had ended and another begun, when the following portent took place 
on the Akropolis. A bitch got into the temple of the Poéids and, diving into 
the Pandroseion, mounted the altar of Zeus Herkeios, which stands under the 
olive tree, and there lay down, though it is an old-established custom at Athens 
that dogs? are not allowed on the Akropolis.’ 


1d. 

2 G. E. Marindin in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dict. Anz. ii. 440 f., Mommsen Feste 
a, Stadt Athen pp. 7 f., tof., 491—504, L. Couve in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. iti, 
799—8o1, E. Pfuhl De Atheniensium pompis sacris Berolini rgoo pp. 89—92, L. Deubner 
Aitische Feste Berlin 1932 pp. 17—22. 

3 Supra p. 224f. 4 Supra p. 243- 

* I reproduce the restoration of M. Schede Die Burg von Athen Berlin 1922 p. 105 
fig. 25 (=id. The Akropolis of Athens trans. H. T. Price London (1927) p. 105 fig. 25). 
a Philochor. frag. 146 (frag. hist. Gr. i. 408f. Miiller) ag. Dion. Hal. de Dinarch, 
tud. 3. 


"Cp. Plout. guaestt. Rom. go with H. J. Rose ad loc. See further O. Keller Die 
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One fancies the scene—the dog dodging pursuit, the horrified 
bystanders, the fattish sacristan in full cry, but balked of his prey 
as the creature leapt into safety beneath the shade of Athena’s 
olive! 

This was the tree said to have been planted by Athena as 





Fig. 537. 


evidence that the Akropolis belonged to her and not to Poseidon. 
Apollodoros? tells the tale: 


‘Poseidon...with a blow of his trident on the middle of the Akropolis produced 
a sea, which they now call Erechtheis. After him Athena, having summoned 
Kekrops as witness of her right, planted an olive-tree, which is still shown in the 
Pandroseion. But when the two strove for possession of the place, Zeus? parted 


antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1go9 i. 136, 139, F. Orth in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 
2574 f., H. Scholze Der Hund in der griechisch-rimischen Magie und Religion Berlin 
1937 P- 49- 

2 Apollod. 3. 14. 1. 2 Supra i. 147. 
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them asunder and appointed as arbiters...the twelve gods. By their verdict the 
land was adjudged to Athena, because Kekrops bore witness that she had been 
the first to plant the olive. Athena, therefore, called the city Athens after herself, 
while Poseidon! in hot anger flooded the Thriasian plain and laid Attike under 
the sea.’ 


The story is related by Greek and Roman writers with some variety 
of detail*, But the main points are sufficiently clear. And it is the 
unanimous, or all but unanimous, opinion of modern scholars that 
this legend covers a historic fact—the attempted supersession of 
Athena-cult by Poseidon-cult® Or, as 1 should venture to put it, 
the intrusion of the Ionian god upon the Pelasgian goddess*. 

And here we must take into account the western pediment of 
the Parthenon, about which Pausanias® says simply: ‘The back 
gable contains the strife of Poseidon with Athena for possession of 
the land” This pediment at once met the eye of all visitors to the 
Akropolis, and in ancient times lent dignity to a somewhat barren 


1 Poseidon, despite his stormy strength, really seemed born to lose lawsuits! Similar 
legends told how he strove with Hera for Argos, lost his case, and in anger first drained 
the country of water and then swamped it with a flood (Paus. 2. 15. 5, 2. 22. 4); how 
he contended with Zeus for Aigina and again lost (Orph. frag. 335 Kern af. schol. 
Pind. /sthm. 8. 92 4 bre Eptdoveixnoay Tlogeddy re xal Leds wep Alyivyns, dre xal pera- 
Parety Soxet rv vijcov Tocedav, xabd ddd ré pace xal Wubalveros (an addendum to Frag. 
hist. Gr. iv. 487 Miiller) mpocayéuevos ’Oppéa. See further J. P. Harland Prehistoric 
Aigina Paris 1925 pp- 52, 81 ff.); how he disputed the possession of Trozen with Athena, 
but was forced to go shares, and vented his spleen by flooding the land with salt water 
(Paus, 2. 30. 6, 2. 32. 8). But, so far as Athens is concerned, notice the orderly and 
decorous nature of the proceedings—the two litigants, the rival claims, the production of 
evidence and material exhibits, the peaceful settlement by adjudicators on the ground of 
well-attested priority. I should infer that the legend took shape in comparatively recent 
times, and I should be disposed to conjecture that the or'ginal dispute was a fight, not a 
lawsuit at all. 

2 Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 203 n. 1, F, Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. 
it. 1951, Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 270 ff., G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iii. 1919, Sir J. G. Frazer on Apollod. 3. 14.1, H. J. Rose A Handbook of Greek 
Mythology London 1928 pp. 68, 76 f. 

Monographs include L. Stephani in the Compie-rendu St. Pét. 1872 pp. 5—142 Atlas 
pl. 1, C. Robert ‘Der Streit der Gotter um Athen’ in Hermes 1881 xvi. 60—87 (see 
infra p. 753 n. 2), E. Petersen ‘‘‘ Der Streit der Gotter um Athen’” 26. 1882 xvii. 
124—133, C. Robert ‘Das Schiedsgericht iiber Athena und Poseidon’ in the 4th. Mttth. 
1882 vii. 48—58 pls. 1, 2 and 2, E. Petersen ‘Der Streit des Poseidom und der Athena’ 
in Wiener Studien 1883 v. 42—51, W. Amelung ‘Schiedsgericht zwischen Poseidon und 
Athene’ in the Ack. Aditth. 1898 xxiii. 235—241. 

Acconspectus of literary variants is given in 4 Guide to the Sculptures g the Parthenon 
London 1908 p. 32- 

3 To quote but one recent judgment, Prof. H. J. Rose of. c¢¢. p. 68 sees here ‘a local 
Attic legend, which perhaps reflects the contests between a Greek (Ionian?) people, 
coming, it may be, by sea, and the natives of the place with their ancient cult of a 
Minoan goddess.’ 

4 Supra p. 736 t. 5 Paus. 1. 24. 5+ 
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rock by representing it as a bone of contention between two major 
deities. Nowadays the sculpture has almost completely vanished 
from the pediment-floor; but, so far as the principal antagonists are 
concerned, extant fragments suffice to prove? the general trust- 
worthiness of the fourth-century 4ydrza from Pantikapaion, which 
gives us in gilded relief a close copy of the central group (fig. 538)*. 
Both claimants are in strenuous action, Athena striking downwards 
with her lance, Poseidon with his trident. Beside the former is her 
olive? with a snake twined about it and a Nike hovering in the 
branches. Beside the latter is his sea with a couple of dolphins 
plunging in it. And the vase-painter has acknowledged his debt to 
the sculptor by adding a small temple in the top right-hand corner, 
as who should say ‘I owe my inspiration to the Parthenon* 
Sir Cecil Smith® in 1907 was able to show that the existing portions® 
of Athena and Poseidon could be aptly superposed on the corre- 
sponding vase-figures. That is reassuring. But sundry difficulties 
remain. Why after producing their tokens are the gods depicted as 


1 Sir Cecil Smith in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1907 xxvii. 245 ff. with fig. 2. 

2 L. Stephani /oc. cit. Atlas pl. 1 (=my fig. 538), A. Conze Wien. Vorlegebl. vi 
pl. g, A. Baumeister in his Denkmz. i. 221, ili. 1394 f. fig. 1542, Harrison Myth. Alon. 
Anc. Ath. p. 441 f. fig. 44, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 37, 1f., H. B. Walters History o7 
Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 24 pl. 50, Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 713 
fig. 604, M. H. Swindler Ancéent Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 357 with fig. 476. 
The olive-tree is completely gilded. Athena (head broken away) and Poseidon are in 
high relief. The goddess wears a green géf/os and carries a yellow shield, but her lance 
and adornments are golden. The god is brown-skinned and has a reddish chlamys, a 
gilded trident, and a white horse. 

C. Robert in Hermes 1881 xvi. 60—87 argues that the scene shows Poseidon attempting 
to destroy with his trident the newly created olive-tree, which is protected both by the 
snake Erichthonios and by Dionysos Aevdpirns (Plout. symp. 5. 3. 1), while Athena 
raises her lance to attack Poseidon himself. The remaining figures, from left to right, 
will be Pandrosos, Amphitrite, Kekrops The vase, like the pediment, thus depicts the 
actual ép:s, of which no literary description has come down to us. 

3 Two fragments of the tree are at Athens (A. H. Smith in the Ariz, AZus. Cat. 
Sculpture i. 201 no. 339, 17 twigs of olive (height o:17™) and 18 part.of stem and sprays 
of olive (height o°41™), zd. 4 Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1go08 

Pp: 120 no. 339, 17 and 18, id. The Sculptures of the Parthenon London tyto p. 25 frag. 
148 pl. 14D and frag. 149 pl. 14D. The latter already in A. Michaelis Der Parthenon 
Leipzig 1871 p. rgg pl. 8, 15). See also A. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture 
1, 200 f. no. 339, 16, zd. The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 23 frag. 25 
ph 14a. : 

4C. Robert /oc. cz. p. 67 thought ‘dass der kleine Tempel mit Stephani als Erech- 
theion, oder um es ganz correct zu sagen, als der Palast des Kekrops...zu erkliren ist.’ 

5 Sir Cecil Smith in the Journ. Hell, Stud, 1907 xxvii. 245 fig. 2. 

6 A. H. Smith in the Brit, Mus. Cat. Sculpture i. 124 ff. no. 304, L and M, id. 

A Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1908 p. 40 ff. no. 304, Land M, id. 

The Sculptures of the Parthenon London 1910 p. 18 f. figs. 31~-33 pl. 10, 1 and 2, 

M. Collignon Le Parthénon Paris 1909—1912 pl. 58, L and M. 
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striking downwards? Studniczka! suggested that to drive a spear 
into’ the ground was to claim possession of the soil—a piece of 
symbolism current in antiquity, like the modern hoisting of a flag, 
But the examples of the alleged custom quoted by him are not very 
convincing®, More. often we are told that Athena strikes the rock 
with her lance and so creates the olive, Poseidon strikes it with his 
trident and so makes the salt well. The action and its immediate 
result are combined in one simultaneous scene. That may be so. 
Only, it is zo¢ what Apollodoros said. According to him’, Athena 
never struck the rock at all! Poseidon with a blow of his trident:on 
the middle of the Akropolis produced his sea, but Athena merely 
planted her olive-tree. What, then, are we to make of her action 
with that spear? It looks to me as though Pheidias or whoever 
designed the western pediment of the Parthenon had taken an old 
combat-motif, two people fighting one another, and modified -it to 
suit a new situation—the more peaceable producing of proofs, npn 
rather than might. 





Fig. 539. Tig. 540. 


_ Imperial bronze coins of Athens (figs. 539, 540)* are often cited in 
illustration of the pediment. But I doubt their relevance. For one 


1 F. Studniczka in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2863. 

2 Studniczka (after W. Judeich) quotes Diod. 17. 17 (Alexander from his ship hurled 
a spear at thé Troad and dregalvero raw 'Aclav déxeoGar Soplkryrov) and Serv. 2 Verg. 
Aen. 3. 46 (Romulus, captato augurio, hastam de Aventino monte in Palatinum iecit: 
quae fixa fronduit et arborem fecit). But how far was the hurling of the spear an essential 
part of the symbolism (cp. supra-ii. 703 n. 2)? The Centumviral Aasta (B. ten Brink De 
hasta praccipuo apud Romanos signo, imprimis iusti domintt Groningae 1839 pp. 1—116) 
may or may not be in point (see E. Cuq in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, Ant. iii. 41 ff. and 
M. Wlassak in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. iii. 1935 ff). 

3 Supra p. 750 f. 

4 Brit. Mus, Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 98 pl. 17, 4, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Guslaer 
Num. Comm, Paus. iii. 130 f. pl. 2, 11, 12, 14, 16, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d Athénes 
Munich 1923-1926 pl. 89, 1—15 (of which no. 3 Vienna=my fig. 539 and no. 14 
‘Athens=my fig. 540). A specimen in my collection is shown sepra p. 187 fig. 96. 

Mrs J. P. Shear in Hesperia 1936 v. 296 connects the contest-type of Athena z 
Poseidon {her fig, 8, 1—11) with the Athenian festival of freedom, the Niketeria 
(L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 235 n. 2). 
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thing, Poseidon and Athena are to the left and right of the tree: in 
the pediment their position was the reverse. Again, the coins put 
an owl'on the tree, where the pediment had a hovering Nike. And 
lastly, the.coins make Poseidon strike the rock, but Athena merely 
point to her tree: on no specimen known to Svoronos has she 
alance. The inference is clear. The coins are presenting the myth 
as told by Apollodoros, not the myth as represented in the pediment. 

Pausanias}, when he visited Athens, noticed yet another memorial 
of the famous Strife. On the summit of the Akropolis, at a point 
closely adjoining the altar of Zeus Poleds, he saw ‘Athena exhibiting 
the olive-plant and Poseidon exhibiting a wave. It is commonly, 
but with no great certitude’, maintained that the type of this group 
is attested by a series of minor antiquities’ including a silver buckle 
from Herculaneum (fig. 541)4, an imperial bronze coin of Athens 
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1 Paus. 1. 24. 3 wewolnrac dé kal rd gurdv ris alas ’AOnva kai Koya dvagdalvwy 
Tlocerdav with H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad Joc. 

®-Protests were raised by B. Sauer Die Anfange.der statuarischen Gruppe Leipzig 
1887 p. 65 n. 233 (the Smyrna relief presupposes fos¢-Lysippean statuary types, but not 
necessarily a statuary group; and, the same is true of the minor antiquities in general) 
and in dus der Anomia Berlin 1890 pp. 96—113 (the Smyrna relief is abbreviated from 
the eastern frieze of Athena Nike: but see supra p. 581 n. 0). 

My own feeling is that the minor monuments in question do not illustrate the group 
described in Paus. 1. 24. 3. ‘Athena exhibiting the olive-plant’ suggests rather such a 
Pose as she takes zzfra fig. 549, a- And ‘Poseidon exhibiting a wave’ sounds like a 
misunderstood motif—Poseidon holding a curled dphlaston as ¢.g..on a silver coin of 
Hadrian (Overbeck Gr. Kunsimyth. Poseidon p. 295 Miinztaf. 6, 6). 

* C. Robert in the 4th. Mitth. 1882 vii. 53 ff. 

* G. Finati in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1831 vii pl. 48, (1) (= my fig. 541), 
Miller—Wieseler Denkm. a. alt. Kunst ii. 169 f. pl. 22,234, Roux—Barré Herc. et Pomp. 
vii Bronzes 3° Série p. 196 ff. pl. 95, 1. 
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(fig. 542)*, bronze medallions struck by Hadrian* and Marcus 
Aurelius (fig. 543)°, together with sundry gems* of which the most 
important is a late (¢. 300 A.D.) cameo of sardonyx formerly owned 
by Prince Nikolas Gagarin (fig. 544)°. There is here no sign of 





Fig. 544. 


' L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1872 pp. 5 fig. 2, 134f. (Hermitage), 
Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Num. Comm. Paus, iii. 131 pl. z, 17, J. N. Svoronos 
Les monnaies d Athines Munich 1923—1926 pl. 89, 16 Berlin, 17 J. Anderson (=my 
fig. 542), 18 Petrograd. 

* Gnecchi Medagl, Rom. iii, 20 no. 100 pl. 146, 8 (Rome) and g (Vienna). 

3 Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. iii. 131 pl. 2, 17 Provinzjal- 
Museum Bonn (= my fig. 543). 

4 (x) A small cornelian in the Dutch collection (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu Si. 
Pét. 1872 pp. 5 fig. 4, 140f.). 

(z) A large sardonyx-cameo at Naples (E. Gerhard—T. Panofka Meapels antike 
Bildwerke Stuttgart—Tiibingen 1828 i. 395 no. 5, A. Gargiulo J#torno la tazza di pietra 
sardonica orientale nel R. Museo Borbonico breve ragionamento Napoli 1835 pl. 2, 
L. Stephani Joc. c#t. pp. 136—138). 

(3) A large sardonyx-cameo in Paris (C. Lenormant Nouvelle galerie mythologique 
(Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique) Paris 1850 p. 146 no. 1 pl. 52, 1, A. Chabouillet 
Catalogue général et raisonné des camées et prerres gravées de la Bibliotheque Impérial 
Paris (1858) p. 7 no. 36, L. Stephani /oc. cé/. pp. 138—140). 

5 L. Stephani /oc. cit. pp. 221 fig. (= my fig. 544), 222 ff. This large sardonyx-cameo 
of three layers supplements the central group of Poseidon and Athena with two flanking 
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hostility. Athena’s snake no longer hisses defiance, and Poseidon 
leans quietly on his trident. The two might be arranging, amicably 
enough, some modus vivendi. It was said that during the dispute 
Athena begged Zeus to give his vote for her, promising that, if he 
did so, a victim should for the first time be sacrificed on the altar to 
him as Zeus Poledst. A marble relief at Smyrna (fig. 545)? and 





Fig 345. 


figures—on the left Apollon (AeA¢ivtos (?)), who rests one hand with his lyre on a tripod 
and holds the other with a wreath (?) towards a swan; on the right Dionysos, who rests 
one hand with his ¢2~7sos on a short pillar and holds the other with a cup (?) or grape- 
bunch (2) towards a panther. Clumsy, but symmetric. ; 

' Hesych. s.v. Ards Oaxor kal mecool: ries ypddovor Wiido. gact 8 ev rH rav 
APnvaiwy dayyndloer, dre yupiocByret AOnva xal Tocedav, ryv AOnvay Ards denOjvat bwrép 
abriis thy pijpov éveyxely cai brocxéoOa dvri robrov rd Tob Todéws iepetov (so L. Kiister 
for lepdy cod.) mp@rov PerOar Eri Bwuod, Souid. s.v. Ards Wiidos- obrws Kadeirar, ev @ 
Adnva xai Iloverdav éxpiOnoay. Kparivos ’ApxAdxos (frag. 4 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 18 f. 
Meineke). &@a Ards weydAov Oaxor weacoi re Kadoivrat. 6 yap Tbas, év @ éxplOncav, 
Ads Piipos Kadetrac, rarrerac dé 7} wapotula éwi roy lepGy Kai dBixrwy. Supra i. 147 with 
fig. 109 f. 

2 C. Robert ‘Die Schiedsgericht iiber Athena und Poseidon’ in the 47h. Afztth. 1882 
vil. 48—58 pl. 1, 2 (=my fig. 543) a relief in greyish marble (0°83™ high, o-70™ wide) 
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another in the Villa Carpegria! repeat the scene with the addition of 
Nike, who is drawing out the votes from the yaane urn. And 
a bronze medallion of Antoninus Pius 
(fig. 546)? plays a variation on the same 
triumphant theme. 

- Athena had indeed won her victory, 
and henceforward Poseidon, abating his 
claim to sole possession, must be content 
with a very subordinate ré/e, that of a 
mere lodger in the ancient temple of 
Athena Polfds. To effect an entry into that 
august abode, he had to become as like as 
possible to Erechtheus, the acknowledged 
protégé of the goddess. The ‘strong house of Erechtheus’ seems to 
have had’a rock-cut cistern, which would serve as his ‘sea’ under 
the respectable old name Erechtheis*, Above this ‘sea,’ which could 
be seen and heard through an opening in the pavement, was the 
west chamber of the later Erechtheion, and here stood three altars 
fortunately described by Pausanias*. ‘On entering the building, 
he says, ‘you find three altars, one to Poseidon on which at the 
bidding of a certain oracle they sacrifice also to Erechtheus, a second 
to the hero Boutes, a third to Hephaistos.’ Now Hephaistos we can 
understand: he was the original husband of Athena®. Boutes too 
had a right to be there: he was the ancestor of the Eteoboutadai, 
hereditary priests of the Erechtheion®. But Poseidon and Erechtheus 
must make do with a single altar. The fact is, Poseidon had long 
since been officially identified with Erechtheus’. As early as the 





from Aphrodisias in Karia, now in the Evangelical School at Smyrna. The olive, here 
duplicated for symmetry’s sake, accommodates Athena’s owl. The dolphin, coiled about 
an anchor, betokens Poseidon’s ‘sea.’ 

_ 1 Td. ib. p. 50 ff. pl. 2 a rough Roman relief, probably a sarcophagus-lid, in the Villa 
Carpegna (Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Poseidon p. 306 fig. 8, Matz—Duhn Ant. Bildw. 
in Rom iii. 17 £. no. 3495), which on the extreme right includes part at least of the scene 
more completely shown on the slab at Smyrna. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Medallions p. 9 no. 12 (wrongly described) pl. 10, 3, Gnecchi 
Medagl. Rom. ii. 18 no. 79 evnonely: described) pls. 51, 1 (Bologna) and 52, 5 (Patis) 
(=my fig. 546). 

8]. M. Paton The Erechtheum Harvard Univ. Press 1927 pp- 169—171 with figs. 68 
(plan), 106 (photo) and pls. 1 (plan), 15 (sections) identifies the ‘sea’ with a shaft about 
o'go™ square, sunk in the rock about 1°75™, within the extreme south-west corner of the 
building, but admits that the original Erechtheis may have been a natural hollow in the 
rock still visible below the floor of the large mediaeval or Turkish cistern. 

4 Paus. I. 26. 5. 5 Supra p. 188 ff. 

8 Supra p. 589. 7 Supra ii. 793. 
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fifth century B.C. we have a dedication ‘to Poseidon Erechtheus?,’ 
and plenty of later inscriptions and texts bear witness to the blend? 
Now and again there is some consciousness that the two were not 
really one, as when in the first half of the fourth century the tribe 
Erechtheis sacrifices a bull ‘to Poseidon ad to Erechtheus*’ 
But then, after all, the tribe Erechtheis would naturally be jealous 
for the credit of its namesake Erechtheus. For the most part, the 
populace acquiesced in this slight simplification of theology. Peace- 
ful penetration had as usual succeeded. 

The actual olive, token of Athena’s triumph, rose from a cleft in 
the rock beside the altar of Zeus Herkeios (figs. 547, 548). A tree 
of immemorial sanctity would presumably be thick-stemmed and 
bent with age®; and as such it is represented on Athenian coins of 





Fig. 547- 


1 Corp. inscr. Att. ino. 387=ZLuscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 380 (cited sepra p. 12 n. 3). 

2 Supra ii. 793 n. 12, ili. 12 n. 3. See also Roberts—Gardner Gk. Epigr. ii. 469 
no. 268. with n. on p. 473, E. H. Meyer in Roscher Lex. A/yth. iii. 2849, Escher in 
Pauly—Wissowa Read-Exc. vi. 405. 

3 Corp. inscr. Att. iv. 2 no. 556¢, 1 ff.=Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1146, 1 ff. 
(cited seegra p. 12 n. 3). 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica ete. p. tr no. 815 lighted altar with one olive-tree 
on its left, no. 816 pl. 19, 10 altar between two olive-trees, on it a ducranium filleted, 
J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d& Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 87, 38 Athens, 39 Berlin, 
40: London (=my fig. 547), 41 Petrograd, 42 Berlin (=my fig. 548), 43 London?, 
Anson Vum. Gr. iv. 16 no. 143 London, no. 144 pl. 3 London. Svoronos’ description 
of the lighted altar as ‘la fontaine de l’Erechthéion’ is ludicrous. 

5 Theophr. Aist. plant. 4. 13. 2 Thy 5& paxpoBiérnra paprupodow éml yé Tivwy Kai 
hpepov Kal d-yplov xal ai wapadedoudvat pijpat rapa Trav puvOortyww- édday pev yap Adyouut 
the ’AGhvyor, K.7.., cp. Plin. nat. hist. 16. 234 durant in Liternino Africani prioris manu 
satae olea, etc. 

H. O. Lenz Botanik: der alten Griechen und Rimer Gotha 1859 p. 15 n. 57 ‘Von 
einigen uralten, von einem Mauerchen umgebnen Olivenbaumen am Oelberg zu Jerusalem, 
behaupten, wie Dr. Bagge erzahlt, die dortigen Ménche, sie stammten noch aus der Zeit 
des Heilands.’ T. v. Heldreich in A. Mommsen Griechische Jahresseiten Schleswig 1877 
v. §73f. ‘ Besonders grosse und alte Baume sind bei Amarussi und Kephissia zu finden; 
mehrere davon haben nach Jul. Schmidt’s [J. F. Julius Schmidt Bettrage zur physikalischen 
Geographie von Griechenland Athen 1861 i. 291 f.] Messungen an ihrer untern Basis bis 
15,55 Meter und der Stamm in einiger Héhe iiber dem breiten Fundamente noch 6 bis 8 
Meter im Umfang. Auch an vielen andern Orten giebt es sehr grosse Oelbaume in Attica; 
So mass ich in der mesogdischen Ebene Lamprica kiirzlich einen Baum, dessen Stamm 
ganz unten an der Basis 12,85 Meter und bei o,s0 M. tiber der Oberflaiche des Bodens 
noch 7,40 M. im Umfang hatte. Solche Baume miissen bei dem langsamen Wachsthum 
des Oelbaums ein sehr hohes Alter haben, leider ist es sehr schwierig oder fast unméglich, 
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imperial date’. In popular parlance it was dubbed sometimes ‘the 
Stunted or Writhen Olive?” but sometimes also ‘the Citizen 
Olive®’—a very notable name, since it assured the citizens that the 
Olive was one of themselves. They were asvof: it, or rather she, 
was asté. But this sympathy between tree and townsfolk went 
further than that. There is reason to think that the Olive of the 
Erechtheion was regarded as the life-tree* of Athens, on whose 
preservation the very existence of the state depended. When the 
Persians sacked the Akropolis, this all-important tree was burnt. 
‘But,’ says Herodotos®, ‘on the day after its burning, when the 
Athenians bidden by the king to sacrifice went up to the sanctuary, 
they saw a shoot of about a cubit’s length sprung from the stump | 
and duly reported the matter.’ Pausanias® tells the same tale, 
except that his olive, instead of one cubit in two days, grows two 
cubits in one day. Stories can grow as well as olives! 

Clearly the tree was a hardy perennial, and the Athenians were 
well advised when they took twelve slips of it and planted them in 
the Akademeia. The resultant trees furnished the sacred oil for the 
Panathenaic victors and were known as moriai’, not because they 


dasselbe zu bestimmen, und wohl noch niemals ist die Dauer eines jener uralten Stimme 
direct bestimmt und nachgewiesen worden. Die alten Oliven haben meist einen hohlen 
Stamm, es fehlt meist der Holzkérper. mit den Jahresringen, Sfters theilen sie sich dann 
auch in mehrere Stamme durch natiirliche Spaltung. Mit grosser Wahrscheinlichkeit 
wird angenommen, dass die Oliven auf dem Oelberge bei Jerusalem-—acht an der Zahl— 
noch dieselben sind, welche einst zu Christi Zeiten dort standen: sie hatten, als Bové 
[N. Bové ‘Relation abrégée d’un voyage botanique en Egypte, dans les trois Arabies, 
en Palestine et en Syrie’ in the Annales des sctences naturelles 1834 i. 173] sie mass, 
‘‘wenigstens 6 Meter” im Umfange; unsere attischen sind aber zum Theil noch viel 
dicker und wenn man daraus auf ihr Alter schliessen darf, miissen diese lebenden 
Denkmaler aus der hellenischen Vorzeit noch betrachtlich alter sein.’ C. Neumann— 
J. Partsch Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland mit besonderer Riicksicht auf das 
Alterthum Breslau 1885 p. 416f. ‘Solcher uralter Oelbaume, von denen mancher 
vielleicht noch die Bliithezeit Athens gesehen hat, giebt es in Attika noch mehrere;’ 
Stamme von 1—14m Durchmesser sind nicht selten; im Oelwalde am Kephissos 
kommen Stimme von 2—3 m Durchmesser vor; die Héhenentwickelung ist indess nie 
sehr bedeutend, auch bei den schénsten nur 7—10m.’ See further A. Coutance L’olivier, 
Polive et Phuile des olives Paris 1877 pp. 1—456 with figs., H. Kébert Der zahknze Oclbaum 
in der religiosen Vorstellung der Griechen Mimchen 1894 pp. 1—48, and L. Weniger 
Der heilige Olbaum in Olympia Weimar 1895 p. 3- 

1 Supra p. 187 figs. g8 and 99. 

2°H wréyxugos dala (supra p. 187 n. 2). 

3°H dork édata (2.). 

* On life-trees in general see Boetticher Banmkultus p. 163 ff. (‘Schikksalsbaume’), 
Mrs J. H. Philpot 7ze Sacred Tree London 1897 p. 84 ff., Frazer Golden Bough : 
Balder the Beautiful ii. 159 ff., E. S. Hartland in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 44° ff., H. Marzell in the Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. 956, Boette #5. 1933 v- 960 ff. 

5 Hadt, 8. 55. 5 Paus. 1. 27.2. 7 Supra p. 187 n. 2. 
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were fractions (mére) of the original stock, but because on them 
depended the fate (#éros) of the people. A similar life-tree was the 
wild olive in the market-place at Megara: an oracle had announced 
‘that, if this were cut open, ‘the city would be taken and plundered; 

which’—adds Theophrastos!_= ‘came to pass when Demetrios took 
it’ Athena herself, as mistress of: the fateful olives, bore the title 
Mérios*, therein resembling Zeus} Mérios®, A red-figured amphora: 
published by Gerharé# (fig? 549) shows, the goddess holding out her 





Fig. 552. ; Fig. 553. 


1 Theophr. Aist. plant. 5. 2. 4, Plin. nat. ist. 16. 199. 

2 Schéll—Studemund anecd. i. 269 ’EmlOera ’A@nviis (21) woplov. Giibte Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p. 1197 n. § ‘Die Olive ist der Lebens- und Schicksalsbaum [24. p. 879 ff.], und zwar: 
gilt dies ‘hibesontiets auch von den der Athena heiligen Oelbaiumen, ja diese Gottin heisst 
selbst wie die Schicksalsoliven Mopla.’ Kruse in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. xvi. 307 
gives Athena’s appellative more correctly as Mépuos. 

3 Supra i. 196 n. 6, ii. 20, 502 n. 2. See also Kruse Joc. cit., who notes that 

L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1872 p. 33 n. 2 would identify Zeus Mépios 
with Zeus 'Edatous (Hesych. "Edalous’ év Kump 6 Lets. Musurus cj. ’Edatois. O. Jessen 
in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. v. 2228 would emend another Hesychian gloss ’EAa@ic.:' 
Auds lepov év Kiérpy into EdXaofs or Edatovorov). But Zeus Edalovs may be an attempt to, 
extract Greek sense from a Semitic name. R. Meister Dee griechischen Dialekte Gottingen 
1889 ii. 208 thought to find the Phoenician “EA [more correctly ’Z/] in a whole group of 
Cypriote names, including Hesych. Evedldns: atv0ddys. Kai 6 Lets év Kurpy (cp. Hesych. 
"EXteds: Zeds év O7Bais) and such titles as ElAsre (supra i. 527 n. 0) and Ed\amvagris 
(supra i. 654 n. 4, iii. 652 n. 0). He related Zeus *BA-alovs to “EA-ala a headland of 
south-eastern Kypros (Ptol. 5. 14. 3). H. Lewy in Phzlologus 1892 li. 745 and in the 
Jahr. f. class. Philol. 1892 xxxviii. 186 cp. the Phoenician deity "EAcojy mentioned in 
Philon Bybl. frag. 2. 12 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 567 Miiller) af. Euseb. pragp. ev. 1. 10. 14 
EAtoby xadrovpevos “Tyioros (context quoted szpra ii. 886 n. o (30)). 

4 Gerhard Auserl. Vasend. iv. 12f. pl. 245 (=my fig. 549) a red-figured amphora 

formerly with the dealer Basseggio at Rome. 
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olive, while a priestess(?) or | worshipper (?) extends an oznochdée 
towards her}. 

But the exact nature of the ralutionshio between goddess and 
tree (figs. 550, 551)” is nowhere recorded. Jane Harrison®, never 
lacking in courage, and impressed by the fact that the olive is called 
Athenais*, the ‘Athena-tree,’ roundly declared ‘that at Athens... 
Athene herself at one period of her development was’ A thenais, 
‘the sacred olive tree.’ Miss Harrison went on to observe: ‘The 
image of the goddess was made of her olive-tree.... But this is a second 
step on from the time when the goddess was the tree, dwelt in the 
tree, her life and that of the people intimately bound up, practically 
identical with it.’ Those lines were written over forty years ago, and 
today they may stand in some need of revision. Personally I would 


1 Gerhard éoc. cit. notes that the two sides of the vase must be regarded as forming a 
single picture, in which Athena and her priestess or worshipper face each other. He cp. 
Achilles and Briseis on the amfhora by Oltos figured in his pl. 187 (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Vases iii. 195 f. no. E258). In both cases the composition is illogical, 

2 For Athena standing beside her olive see ¢.g. J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes 
Munich 1923—1926 pl. 87, 15—32 (of which 15 Athens=iny fig. 550and 25 J. Andee 
=my fig. 551). 

For Athena seated beside her olive see ¢.g. Svoronos op cit. pl. 87, 33-37 (of which 
34 Athens=my fig. 552). Fig. 553 is from a Specimen in my collection (same dies as 
Svoronos pl. 87, 36 J. Anderson), 

On a silver statér of Aphrodisias (?) or Nagidos(?) in Kilikia, struck in the time of 
Pharnabazos (379—374 B.C.), the local copy of Athena Parthénos appears. She rests her 
right hand, bearing Nike, on an olive-tree, which stands in place of the Athenian pillar 
(supra ii pl. xlv), and her left on a shield, of which the inside and 
snakes fringing the Gorgéneton on the outside are seen. Three 
specimens of the coin are known to exist in London (P. Gardner 
Types of Gk. Coins p. 170f. pl. 10, 28, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Lycaonia, etc. pp. xliin. 4, 112 pl. 19, 14, K. Regling Die antike 
Miinze als Kunstwerk Berlin 1924 p. 132 pl. 29, 609, Head Coins 
of the Greeks p- 35 pl. 39, 48), Paris (Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner Mem. Comm. Paus. iii. 126 pl. Y, 22 (=my fig. 554), i 
W. Lermann Athenatypen auf griechischen Miinzen Minchen 1900 _ Fig. 554- 

p. 78 n. 1 pl. 2, 6), and Turin (Imhoof-Blumer Jonn. gr. p. 372 ff. no. 76 pl..G, 15). 

3 J. E. Harrison in the Class. Rev. 1895 ix. 89. 

4 Hesych. "A@yvats: 4 édala 4 Kal dor} (so M. Schmidt! suggests for ’A@jva1— 
Ad@fvat, dary cod. But M. Schmidt? is content to print ’A@qvats+ 7 édala. cal’ AOFrae’ 
dorv), et. mag. p. 24, 57 A@nvats’  édala, xal "A@nvaia’ % dypedala, Favorin: 
lex, p. 51, 2’ AOiva (szc), 4 édaia. ; 

The last gloss recalls a curious passage of Nonnos, in which apparently Athena’s 
name is used as a simple equivalent of éXafa (Nonn. Dion. 15. 111 ff. of a sleeping Indian 
Tov 3¢ Bapd xvdacovre, Badvatpirav éwt Néxtpwr | axpoxduou Polrixos A ebuwdwos ’AGipyns | 
pixl{wv dvépoow Ek éxecipuser Spwnt). Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p, 1198 n. o comments: 
‘Evddw ’Adjvy, die Bezeichnung des Oelbaums bei Nonn. D 15 12 ist vielleicht ein 
alter formelhafter Ausdruck, der sich urspriinglich auf solchen Zauber bezogen haben 
kénnte.’ But, in place of d@#vys codd., H. Kéchly cj. ‘éXalns?’—a reading since 
confirmed by the papyrus (Berolinensis P. 10567}, which has eAacy[s]. 
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rather put it thus. Athena was the mountain-mother of the Akro 
polis. Everything that issued from its rocky surface was instinct 
with her vitality and must be accepted as a manifestation of herself. 
The rock is primary, the tree is secondary: it is the divinity of the 
former that makes the latter also divine. 


(2) The snake of Athena. 


But life emerging from the surface of the Akropolis might be 
animal as well as vegetable. There was a widespread belief in 
antiquity that snakes were the children of Mother Earth. Herodotos? 
makes. the Lycian priests tell Kroisos that the snake is the child of — 
Earth. Centuries later the same thing is said by Artemidoros?: 
‘A child of Earth he is, and in the earth he dwells.’ Pliny® too 
remarks: ‘Some creatures will not harm natives, though they kill 
strangers. This is the case with the small serpents at Tiryns, which — 
are said to be sprung from the earth.’ 

Now the Akropolis, since it abounds in crevices and holes, 
must in early days have harboured plenty of these reptiles, especially 
the Zarbophis fallax, a species that still haunts the rocks and ruins 
of Greece*. A pelike from Kameiros already figured® shows two such 
snakes, apparently male and female®, creeping out of the Akropolis 
rock to protect the infant Erichthonios, who sits up in his basket 
and takes notice of Athena. The basket-lid has been lifted off by 
the disobedient sisters Aglauros and Herse. Scared by the snakes, 
they flee for dear life and are represented on the other side of the 
vase hurrying off to their death’. 


1 Hdt. 1. 78 Adyorres Spw elvac yijs watda. 

2 Artemid. onmeirocr. 2. 13 yiis ydp éort kal adrds wats kal ras dvarpiBas ev Ty YP 
Toretrat. 

3 Plin. zat. hist. 8. 229 iam quaedam animalia indigenis innoxia advenas interimunt, 
sicut serpentes parvi in Tirynthe (so J. Dalechamps for mirinthe codd. Salmasius 
cj. Myunte), quos terra nasci proditur. 

4 My colleague Dr J. A. Ramsay kindly refers me to G. A. Boulanger The Snakes of 
Europe London 1913 pp. 217—219 fig. 32 (a poisonous species of the genus 7arbophis, 
which ‘grows to a length of z feet ro inches.... The names Katzenschlange and Az/urophis, 
translated Cat-snake, probably originated from the way in which this snake stalks its 
prey, and suddenly pounces upon it.... Stony localities, old walls, and ruins, are the 
favourite abodes of this snake, which does well in captivity’). 

5 Supra p. 248 n. 6 with pl. xxix and fig. 154. 

® One bearded (!), the other beardless. For bearded snakes cp. e.g. supra ii. 1060, 
106t fig. gt4, 1128 n. o fig. 956. See further the interesting observations of Harrison 
Proleg. Gk. Rel.2 pp. 326—328, with the criticisms of E. Ktister Die Schlange in der 
griechischen Kunst und Religion Giessen 1913 p- 76 n. 2. 

T Supra p. 239 f. 
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The scene recalls an early passage in the /ox?: 


To earth-born Erichthonios Zeus’ daughter 

Assigned as watchful guards a pair of snakes, 

And bade the Aglaurid maidens keep their trust. 

Wherefore Erechtheus’ sons in Athens still 

Are wont to rear their babes ’mid snakes of gold. 
The sequel makes it clear that the last couplet alludes to prophyl- 
actic snakes hung round the necks of infants (perzd@éraia*). For the 
mutual recognition of mother and son at the close of the play turns 
largely on the preservation and production of such a gaud?: 


Ton Is there aught else,—or canst thou guess but once? 
Kreousa Snakes all of gold, the custom of my race. 

Ton Athena’s gift, and used by her command? 

Kreousa Copied from Erichthonios of yore. 

Ton How is the trinket used and worn? Explain. 

Kreousa As necklace for a new-born babe, my child. 

Ton The snakes are here! 7 





Fig. 555. Fig. 556. Fig. 557. 


No necklace of the sort, so far as I know, has come down to us. 
Anguiform bracelets (figs. 555, 556, 557)4, ear-rings (fig. 558)5, finger- 


1 Eur. lon 20 fi. Supra ii. 699. 

3 Eur. /on 1426 ff. trans. A. W. Verrall (adapted). 

* Two specimens in my collection will serve: Fig. 555 is a slender bronze bracelet, 
of unknown provenance but exquisite Greek workmanship, representing a single snake 
complete from head to tail. 

Fig. 556 is a thick silver bracelet, one of a pair found in a fourth-century grave at Sinope. 
Each bracelet ends in two snake-heads (duglcBa.va) with neck-markings roughly rendered. 

Fig. 557 is an armlet of solid gold, one of a pair from Pompeii (Roux—Barré Herc. et 
Pomp. vii Bronzes 3° Série p. rgo f. pl. 92, 1=my fig, 557 (scale 3)). Each elastic spiral is 
a single snake with garnets serving as eyes and a thin metal tongue inserted in the mouth. 

5 Fig. 558 is a bronze ear-ring in my collection. It was found in Syria together 
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rings (figs. 559—562)}, etc., which served the same apotropacic 
purpose, are common enough? But gold jewellery of the sixth and 





Fig. 561. Fig. 562. 
with a small hoard of silver coins ranging in date from Seleukos i (312—280 B.c.) to 
Demetrios ‘ii (146—142, 128—125 B.c.). 

1 Figs. 559—s62 are gold finger-rings in the British Museum. Jrit. Mus. Cat. Finger 
Rings p. 150 no. 929 pl. 24 (=my fig. 559) is a Graeco-Roman ring showing a single 
snake coiled. /%. pp. xlvi, 151 no. 935 fig. 122 (=my fig. 560) is another of the same 
period showing a single snake partially uncoiled. /. pp. xlv, 41 f. no. 241 fig. 49 (=my 
fig. 561) pl. 6 is a third of similar date, ending in busts of the two human-headed snakes 
Isis and Sarapis (cp. supra i. 360). ; 

Brit. Mus. Cat. Finger Rings pp. xlvi, 180 no. 1135 fig. 139 (=my fig. 562) is a 
Graeco-Roman ring of penannular shape, ending in two snake-heads. The whole hoop is 
silver, but the eyes are pellets of gold. 

2 Examples abound in all Museums. The texts include Amth. Pal. 6. 206. 7f. 
(Antipatros of Sidon) rdv edoweip® 5é Spdxovra, | xptceiovy padwGv xdcuov eriogupiwy, 
6. 207. 7 (Archias) xaddv orelpaya mrepspuploo Spdxovros, Loukian. amor, 41 rovs wept 
xaptrots Kal Bpaxloot Spdxovras- ws wpedov SyTws avr xpvalov dpdxovres elvat, Moiris s.v. 
bets, "Arrixas* Ta mapa rots “EAAnoe WéANa, Poll. 5. gg wept dé Tovs kaprods Tepixdpmia 
kat éxivous Kal dugiddas kal Spets Kal YédAda kal yALddvas cal BovBddta, ay Ena Kal roils 
rept rods Bpaxtovas érovoudtoust Kal rots wept rods wédas, wadtoTa Se Tas dugdéas Kal Tos 
x dGvas, Philostr. epist. 22 (40) xal of éwixdpriot dpes cal ai xpuoat wé5a1, Clem, Al. 
paced. 2. 12. 123. 3 p- 231, 15 ff. Stahlin ws yap rhy Hday 6 dis mdrqcer, obrw de kal ras 
GdAas yuvaixas 6 Kéouos 6 xpvaois Sedéare mporxpwpevos To spews TY oxHmaTe ekeunver 
eis bBpets, cuupalvas tivds Kal pers drorarropuévas eis edmpémerav.. Aéyer -yoow 6 KwpcKds 
Nixéorparos, ‘adtoes, xaferfpas, Saxrudlous, BovBddia, Specs, | wepioxedldas, édd€éBopor’ 
(Nikostr. inc. fab. frag. 7 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 289 Meineke)), Tert. de cor. mil. 15 quid 
caput strophiolo aut dracontario damnas, diademati destinatum? Hesych. s.v. des: ra 
Spaxovrwdn ywhpeva WérAda. Mévavdpos Hapaxaradijxy ‘rods dpeis’ Neyer ‘kad@s yé por | 
trydpacas’ { frag. 8 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 184 Meineke)), Aristain. epist. 1. 15 ody Sppos, 
obx edcxrhpes, ovx Sgewy (so J. Pierson for ob wédewy cod.) 76 wodUriwov, ob weptdépaiov, 
Isid. orzg. 19. 31. 12 monile...hoc etiam et serpentum dicitur quia constat ex amphorulis 
quibusdam aureis gemmisque in modum facturae serpentis, Phot. /ex. s.v. Specs: yea 
Spaxorrurd. 
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fifth centuries is notoriously scarcet. However, it is certain that 
Euripides, an antiquarian at heart, is here giving the afton of an 
actual custom, which placed the young Athenian under the pro- 
tection of Athena’s snakes?. 
It is tempting to recognise the same two guardian snakes in 

a couple of fragmentary reptiles found in 1888 to the east and 
south-east of the Parthenon®. They are the angle-figures of a pedi- 
mental group executed in painted péros between 580 and 560 B.C. 

1 See F. H. Marshall in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Jewellery p. xxix t. 

2 J. Maehly Die Schlange im Mythus und Cultus der classischen Volker Basel 18647 
p- 22f., cp. A. Nagele ‘Der Schlangen-Cultus’ in the Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie 
und Sprachwissenschaft 1887 xvii. 264—289 (especially p. 282 on Germanic parallels). 


E. Kister Dze Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und Religion Giessen 1913 p. 113 
n. © put forward an interesting but perhaps over-venturesome conjecture (quoted supra 





Fig. 563. 


p- 239 n. 1), vez, that the Athenian custom and its aetiological myth presuppose a 
primitive belief ‘wonach eigentlich zwischen Schlange und damonischem Kind kein 
grosser Unterschied besteht.’ He adduced ¢xter alia the modern Greek practice of 
calling an unbaptised infant Spdxos, Spdxawa, or the like. His Excellency Mr D. Cacla- 
manos assures me (6 June 1936) that this practice still obtains in Greece, but he inclines 
to accept my suggestion that, in the Greek view, ‘the old serpent’ (Rev. 12. 9, 20. 2), 
the Devil, has not yet been expelled from the child by baptism. For the Devil as a 
serpent see N. G. Polites Medérn émt rod Blov ray Newrépwr ‘EAAjver Athens 1871 i. 165 ff. 

Possibly the myth of the infant Herakles and the two snakes, familiar to us both in 
literature (Pherekyd. frag. 28 (#rag. hist. Gr.i. 77 Miller) =/rag. 69 a, b (Frag. gr. 
Hist. i. 79 f. Jacoby) ap. Apollod. 2. 4. 8 and schol. Pind. Mem. 1.'65, Pind. Mem. 1 
33 ff, Eur. A. f. 1266 ff., Theokr. 24. 1 ff., Plaut. 4mph. 1121 f., Diod. 4. 10, Verg. 
Aen. 8. 287 ff., Paus. 1.,24. 2; Hyg. fad. 30): and in art (é.g. the decorative bronze 
(height 0°07"). at Vienna published by von Sacken Ant. Bronzen Wien i. 96-pl. 49, 3 
(=my fig. 563), Reinach #49. Stat. ii. 238 no. 2, or the Pompeian wall-paintings noted 
in Reinach Rég. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 186 nos. 3—5) implies the existence of a Theban 
custom comparable with that of the Athenians. A body-guard of snakes might easily be 
taken for foes, not friends. But see E. Kiister Dig Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und 
Religion, Giessen 1913 p. 108. ; 

3 G. Dickins Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1912 i. 74f. figs. - 
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T. Wiegand? held that they came from the eastern gable of the old 
Hekatompedon, and thought to combine them with a central trio, 
of which he claimed to identify two figures—Athena seated full- 
front and Zeus seated in profile beside her (fig. 564)%, But Wiegand’s 
arrangement of the centre, though accepted by H. Lechat®, is re- 
jected by more recent critics, R. Heberdey‘ assigned this Zeus and 
the seated goddess, whom he calls Hera, to a smaller pediment, 
6'60™ long, representing the introduction of Herakles to Olympos, 
In this he is followed by G. Dickins®, M. Schede’, and the majority 








Fig. 565. 


of archaeologists. Heberdey then attempted to pack into the 
western Hekatompedon gable a central group of lion, lioness, and 
bull, flanked by the two big snakes, but later realised that the 
presence of a step in the gable left insufficient space for this 
menagerie’, and was content to assume a single lion holding down 
a hypothetical stag®’. E. Buschor®, dissatisfied with Heberdey’s 
results, combined the snakes with yet another leonine group, com- 
prising an extant big lioness and a mon-extant big lion, each at 
work on the body of a bull: this imposing circus he would regard 


17. Wiegand Die archaische Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen Cassel and 
Leipzig 1904 p. go ff. with fig. 109’ (= my fig. 564) and col. pl. 5, A and B. 
2 Supra i. 2 n. 2, ii. 757 n. 1, iii. 688 n. 4. 
3-H. Lechat La sculpture attique avant Phidias Paris 1904 pp. 53—58- 
. Heberdey Altattische Porosskulptur Wien 1919 pp. 29—46 with col. pl. 1. 
« Dickins of. cit. p. 62 ff. fig. 
. Schede Die Burg von Athen Berlin 1922 col. pl. 1. 
- Dickins of. cit. p. 86. 
. Heberdey of. cit. pp. 109—113.- 
. Buschor Gréssenverhdltnisse attischer Porosgiebel Athen 1924 p. 4 f. fig. a 
=Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii. 74 fig. 21. 


HROZan 
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as the front gable of an early apsidal Parthenon! H. Schrader? is 
much better advised when he reaffirms Heberdey’s contention that 
the snakes belong to the second gable of the Hekatompedon, but 
makes no attempt to fill the space between them (fig. 565). Dickins? 
had already drawn the sound conclusion: ‘At present...the central 
group of this pediment is unidentified’ And here, at the risk of 
making confusion more confounded, I cannot help remarking that 
snakes in the angles of a pediment, though mythological in origin, 
may be merely decorative in usage—a feature due ultimately to 
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Egyptian influence®, On this showing one might suppose that the 
blank between the pedimental snakes was originally occupied by 
some simple solar device, a disk or phzdle or Gorgéneion. 

More certainly connected with Athena is the pair of snakes, 
which on a red-figured pyzxés at Copenhagen (fig. 566) are drawing 


1H. Schrader in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii. 75 pl. 3, 2 (=my 
fig. 565) after a drawing by K. Ostertag. 

2G. Dickins of. cit. p. 86. 

* Supra i. 205 f., 293 ff. 

4 Supra i. 231 n. 8. My fig. 566 reproduces part of A. Dumont—J. Chaplain— 
E. Pottier Les céramigues de la Gréce tropre i pl. 10. 


Cc. ML. 49 
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the goddess in her chariot to face the judgment of Paris1. A later 
vase, a gilded aryballos at Athens (fig. 567), shows the judge, here 
lettered A4xandros, considering his verdict in much perplexity. 
On the one hand, a seductive Eros points out to him that Helen? is 
already approaching from the left with open arms. On the other 
hand, between him and his promised bride is set the small but 
threatening figure of the Pad/ddion, while from the right comes an 
indignant Athena accompanied by a single gigantic snake with 
forked and flickering tongue. Jane Harrison* more suo observes: 
‘The artist seems dimly conscious that the snake is somehow the 
double of Athene 





Fig. 567. 


At Athens the relation of snakes to the city-goddess was em- 
phasised, not only by myth, but also by cult. Kekrops the earth- 
born, who is at least half a snake (figs. 93° and 95°), was buried in 


1 Supra i. 125f. pl. xi, iii. 67 f. pl. xi. The theme is handled at large by P. Gardner 
(supra p. 68 n. 2) and, far more thoroughly, by Tiirk in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1586— 
1592 and 1607—1631 figs. 3—10. 

? Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases d’ Athénes p. 635 f. no. 1942. The older publication 
by J. de Witte in the Arch. Zett. 1867 xxv. 64 pl. 224, 2 (Reinach Rep. Vases i. 402, 3f) 
is of course superseded by that of E. Pernice in the Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1896 xi Arch. Anz. pp. 36—38 with a careful drawing by E. Gilliéron (=my fig. 567). 

3 The letters H[ visible above the maiden are taken by Pernice to be the start of 
H Edévn—a piece of old-fashioned orthography still possible at the end of s. v B.c. The 
completion “HPa is possible, but less probable (Collignon—Couve of. cit. p. 636). 
C. Robert’s conjecture IlapH[opos (af. Pernice foc. cit. p. 38 n. 1, cp. O. Hofer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1578 f., v. 477 .), a goddess of Persuasion akin to Peitho (Paus. 
1. 43- 6), fails to persuade me. 

The choice between the claims of passion (Eros) and those of honour (Athena) is all 
the more piquant, if the third claimant (Hera) is suppressed. 

4 Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 306. 

5 Supra p. 182. 8 Supra p. 186. 
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the Kekropion at the south-west corner of the Erechtheion}, ‘close 
up against the Polzotichos herself,’ as Theodoret® puts it. Here he 
had a /zerén® and a hereditary priesthood‘, Erichthonios, another 
‘son of the soil5” was represented sometimes as an infant mothered 
by Athena®, sometimes as a snake held by her in a basket?—a pose 
suggestive of ritual usage®, Again, there was the nameless snake, 


1M. Collignon ‘L’Emplacement du Cécropion 4 !’Acropole d’Athénes’ in the 
Mémoires de? Académie des tnseriptions 1920 xli. 1—17 {p. 13 f. ‘1° Tl y avait, contre le 
mur Ouest, entre la porte du Pandroseion et le soubassement, un petit édifice dont la 
place est nettement déterminde par la niche qui s’ouvre obliquement dans le mur Ouest.... 
2° A défaut d’autres renseignements sur le petit édifice, nous en connaissons au moins la 
hauteur...on peut l’évaluera 3 métres environ. Nous savons aussi.,.que le monument était 
de biais par rapport au mur Ouest, et qu'il s’engageait en partie sous le portique des 
Corés. Il est donc permis de songer 4 une construction basse et rectangulaire....3° Le 
nom de Cécropion désignait 4 la fois le petit édifice et l’enceinte comprise entre le 
mur Sud du Pandroseion et le soubassement de l’Hécatompédon...rien n’empéche de 
croire qu'il y avait la, tout prés de PErechtheion, un tombeau remontant & une haute 
antiquité, et contemporain des vestiges de l’époque mycénienne retrouvés sur 1’ Acropole(?) 
(PETERSEN, Die Burgtempel der Athenaia, p. 36. M. E. A. Gardner suppose que 
c’était un tombeau voiité de petites dimensions (Ancient Athens, p. 361))’). J. M. Paton 
The Evechtheum Harvard Univ. Press 1927 pp. 127—137 (p. 136 f. ‘On the north side 
of the Old Temple was a terrace or precinct having at its eastern end something which 
was later believed to be the tomb of Cecrops. ‘he appearance of this monument is 
unknown, but it can hardly have been of stone on the outside, since it is improbable that 
the Erechtheum would have been so planned as to bring its corner on a spot already 
occupied by a solid structure of so sacred a character. It seems more likely that only 
a mound of earth was visible and that it was not until an attempt was made to lay 
foundations that something more solid was discovered—perhaps a corner of the old 
“Mycenaean” palace,’ etc.). Older views in W. Judeich 7ofographie von Athen* 
Miinchen 1931 p- 282 n. 3. 

2 Theodoret. Graccarum affectionum curatio 8. 30 (Ixxxiii. 1017 C Migne) kai yap 
"Abqynow, as ’Avrloxos ev rH évdry yéypader iorople, dvw ye év TH axporbdet Kéxpords 
tor, rdpos mapt rHv Wodtotxov adraqy, cp. Clem. Al. profr. 3. 45. 1 p. 34. 10f. Stahlin 
"AOjunow 5é év dxpowdder Kéxpowos (sc. rdgos early), ds pyow ’Avrioxos év re évarw Trav 
‘Toropiov (frag. (15) (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 184 Miller)=/frag. 2 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 213 
Jacoby)) = Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 6. 2, Arnob. adv, nat. 6. 6 in historiarum Antiochus nono 
Athenis in Minervio memorat Cecropem esse mandatum terrae. 

3 Juser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1156, 34 f.=Dittenberger Sy//. izscr. Gr no. 957; 
59 f. on the base of an offering dedicated by the é¢feéo2 of the tribe Kekropis in 334/3 B.C. 
daypdyvar be réde 7d Pal pelloua ev orprye AGlvy Kal orfaoat ev THi To Kéxporos le[pain}. 

4 Jascr. Gr. ed. min, ii-iii. 2 no. 2338, 1 ff. in a list of the Amynandridai, between 
27/6 and 18/7 B.C. dyan tixy éxl ’Apelov Tod Awplwvos Tacanéws | dpxouros Ths wodews 
dpywv rod -yévaus | ro? "Auuvardpidav “Aperos Awplwvos Hatlaneds rovade dvéypayer yevjras 
éndetd|uevos 7d Sardynua ex Tav idiwv | dpywv Tod yévous | [“Apecos] Awptwvos II[ac]a[vc]evs 
lepleds Kéxpofa]os | x.7-A., cp. Hesych. "Auuvavdpl(d)at- -yévos, é& ov lepets "AOhy now. 
J. Toepffer in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-LEnc. i. 2003. 

5 Supra p. 181. 

8 Supra p. 218 n. § with fig. 140. 

? Supra p. 218 n. 4 with fig. 139. 

8 Supra i. 425 fig. 307 (Demeter). Seé further R. H. Kennett in J. Hastings Axcyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 791°—793*, E. Kiister Die Schlange 
in der griechischen Kunst und Religion Giessen 1913 p- 147 ff, Harrison Themis? p. 265 f. 
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which actually lived in the Erechtheion. Herodotos?, describing the 
eve of Salamis, writes as follows: 


The Athenians say that a great snake dwells in their sanctuary? and guards the 
Akropolis. So they say and in proof of their words set out for it a monthly 
offering, to wit a honeycake. This cake had always before been consumed, but 
was now left untouched. When the priestess made that known, the Athenians 
were more willing to leave their city, because they deemed that the goddess too 
had deserted the Akropolis. 


Plutarch® tells the same tale, except that he regards the whole 
business as a ruse on the part of the artful Themistokles. Other 
authors add nothing of importance, and the common assumption 
that the snake was Erechtheus or Erichthonios is a probability 
rather than a certainty. At most we know that Aristophanes? called 
it ‘the house-keeping snake, masculine in gender and therefore not 
to be identified with the goddess herself. 

The original significance of the snakes that figure so frequently 
in the myths and rites of Athens is by no means easy to determine, 
In view of the curious® belief that the spinal cord of a dead man 
turns into a snake®—a belief still current in Palestine7—it would 


1 Hdt. 8. 41. 

2 On the actual haunt of this reptile see sugra ii- 1148 n. 2, J. M. Paton The Erech- 
theum Harvard Univ. Press 1927 pp. 435 n- 3, 456, 486 n. 1 (3), gg n. 1 (‘It is perhaps 
allowable to see in the crypt beneath the North Portico and in its probable extension 
along the inside of the north wall the reputed dwelling-place of the sacred serpent...if 
indeed the serpent had any real existence, and was not a mere hypostasis of the chthonic 
divinity, Erechtheus (Petersen, Burgtempel, pp. 61—93)’). The obscure word dpdxavdos 
throws little or no light on the situation: see A. C. Pearson’s excellent note on Soph. 
frag. 643 Jebb. 

3 Plout, v. Then. to. 

4 Aristoph. Lys. 758 £. GAN ob Séivapar”“yury obd5e Kopce’ év médex | €E od rv du 
eldov Tov olxovpdy wore with schol. ad loc. roy lepdv Spdkovra rhs AOnvas, Tov Pddaca tol 
vaod and Hesych.. olxoupoy dgiv: roy ris Todddos pidaxa Spdxovra. Kal ot peév ba 
gasiv, of 5é dbo ev T@ lepp Tod ’HpexPéws. Toirov 5é PUdaka THs axporbreds Pact(r), @ cal 
pedttroirray maparlferbor, Phot. /ex. s.v. oixoupoy pw: Tov Ths Tlodtddos pUAaka: ral 
“Hpddoros: Bvdapxos 52 abrod duo (F. Creuzer cj. xai ‘Hpddoros<pev fva got ev ry 
iepg, > PvAapxos 5¢ abrof do) (Phylarch. frag. 74 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 355 Miiller)=/frag. 
72 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 186 Jacoby), cp. Eustath, in Od. p. 1423, 8 ff. 

5 Not so very curious, either. For there is, of course, a rough resemblance between 
the cord with its tapering end and the snake with its tapering tail, as my friend and 
colleague Dr F. Goldby assures me. The likeness of the vertebral column to a snake's 
skeleton is less pronounced. 

8 Ail. de nat. an, 1. 51 pdxts dvOphrou vexpod pact broonmépevoy Tov pveddv fhq 
tpéwec és Siw: xai éxalrret 7b Oyplov, xal Epre: rd aypusrarov éx Tod nuepurrdrov: Kal riv 
wey xahOv xal dya@Gv ra deiWava dvawaterat, cal Exe. GDAov jovxiay, wowep obv kal} 
Yuxd Tay rootrwy ra giduerd re cal buvodpeva eK trav copay- movnpy 5é dvOpixw 
pdxets roraira rleroucr kal pera Tov Biov. 7 rolvuy Td wav wOObs Eorw, H, ef Tar devdin 
wenlatevTat, movnpod vexpds, ws xplvew eye, dpews yevéoOas warhp rod tpbwou much 
qwéyKaro. 

7 J. E. Hanauer Folk-Lore of the Holy Land London 1907 p: 283 ‘According to 
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‘not be unreasonable to regard the single male snake as the soul of 
a buried king?.. The pair of snakes, male and female, would then 
be the souls of the ancestral couple*. In the case-of Kekrops® and, 
according to some late authorities, in that of Erichthonios* the half- 
snake would imply. the tail-end, so to speak, of the snaky tradition ®. 
Even so it. must be admitted that these Akropolis-snakes are 
a terrible tangle, and raise problems to which at present no sure 
solution has been found. Who or what, for example, was the 
bearded ® snake that Pheidias set beside Athena? Pausanias’ says, 
‘He might be Erichthonios.” But was Pausanias right®? Again, 


Jewish notions, ‘‘the spinal cord of a man who does not bend his knees at the repetition 
of the benediction, which commences with the word ‘Modim,’ after seven years becomes 
a serpent”’.’ 

1 Supra ii. 1061, 1087, 1111 f., 1148, 1152 ff., 1174. 

An amusing account of Herakleides Pontikos is preserved by Diog. Laert. 5. 89 f.. 
boxe? be kal riv warpida Trupavvounérny éXevOepGoat, Tov udvapyxov KTelvas, Gs Pnot Anuyrpos 
6 Md-yons év duwrdposs (on this work see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 429). 5s kal rotbvde larope? wept abrod: “Opéar abrdv dpdxovra éx 
véou xal advénOévra, ered) redXevrav Euedre, Kedeboal rut rSv mesrav abrov 7rd cua 
karaxptwat, Tov d¢ Spdxovra éml ris xAluns Oeivat, twa Sdtecev els Geods. weraPeBnxévar. 
dyévero 52 wdvra., Kal peratd rapareumévrwr ‘Hpaxrelinv tov wodrav cal ebpypyodvruy, 6 
Spdxwy dxovoas rijs ériBors e&é5u rr inarlww cal drerdpate robs whelorovs. Dorepov wévror 
Eexart0ooy wdvra nal POn‘Hpaxdreldys ovx olos edéker, GAN olos qv.” Kal Lori judy els. 
adbrdv ob'rws Exov: “HOedes dvOpuroies Auweiv pdr, ‘Hpaxdeldy, | ws pa Cavey é-yévov Swos 
dragt Spdxwv. | ddAd& depetoOns, cecopicpéve: By yap 6 uev Bhp | je Spdxwy, ob Se Op, od 
sods ov, éddws, Taira (an rabra legendum?) 5€ pyor kal ‘TwwréBoros (W. Christ of. cit.8: 
ii, 1. 85). Daebritz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 474 asks ‘ist das etwa eine boshaft 
erfundene Parallele zu dem, was H. selbst von Empedokles’ Ende vorgetragen hatte?... 
Mekler Add. zu Acad. ind. x 10’ (W. Christ of. cit.6 Miinchen 1912 i. 621). : 

2 The same variation between one snake and two (supra p. 772 n. 4) may be seen in’ 
the wall-paintings that decorate the /araria of Pompeii (collected conveniently by Reinach 
Rep. Peint. Gr. Rom. pp. 102 no. 6 (one), no..7 (two), 103 no. 3 (one), nos. 5 and 6 (two), 
104 no. I (one), no. 2 (two), nos. 3 and 8 (one), cp. J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio 
Dict. Ant. iii. 942 fig. 4343). 

3 See e.g. O. Immisch in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1022 ff., L. Burchner in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Ene. xi. 120 ff. 

‘ Schol. Plat. Zz. 23D p. 948a 17, ef. mag. Pp. 371, 47; append. narr. 3 (p. 360, 
7f. Westermann) dpaxovrémous. Hyg. fpoct. astr. 2. 13 anguina tantum crura, fad. 166 
inferiorem partem draconis habuit, Serv. 7 Verg. georg. 3. 113 draconteis: pedibus, 
interp. Serv. 2 Verg. georg. 3. 113 anguinis pedibus. 

5 Frazer Pausanias ii. 169. 

6 The Varvakeion and Lenormant statuettes of the Parthénos both show a bearded 
snake (hence my restoration swpra ii col. pl. xlv), as does Sir W. Gell’s drawing of 
the lost Ambelokipi relief (P. Wolters in the Bud’. Corr. Hetl. 1894 xviii. 488 fig., 
W. Amelung i in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1908 xi. 187 f. fig. 69), which—unless I 
am mistaken—represents the Athena drefa of Pheidias at Plataiai (Paus. 9. + 1). 

7 Paus. 1. 24.7 xal rAnolor rob Séparos Spdxwy dort: ely 5’ dv’ EprxObueos obros 6 Spdxwy. 

8 Frazer Pausanias ii. 169 ‘He may well have been right’ (on the assumption that 
Erichthonios and Erechtheus ‘were originally identical.” But see supra p. 181 n..1). 
Ishould rather suppose that the snake beside the goddess was the i form of. her 
protégé Erechtheus. 3 


Fy 
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what are we to make of a white-ground /kythos from Gela, now in’ 
the British Museum (fig. 568)!? A female figure is seen standing by 
a column with a pézd/e in her right hand and a snake in front of her. 
H. B. Walters? thought her perhaps a priestess of Athena accom- 
panied by the Erechtheion-snake. A. Fairbanks? suggested ‘a simple 
scene of libation’ and equated the woman with Artemis, But deities 
are rare on vases of this class, and Mr C. D. Bicknell* is content to 





Fig. 568. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 396 f. no. p23, A. S. Murray—A. H. Smith White 
Athenian Vases in the British Museum London 1896 p. 36 pl. 26, A (=my fig. 568), 
A. Fairbanks Athenian Lekythoi with outline drawing tn glaze varnish on a white ground 
New York 1907 i. 39 f. Group a, Class ii, no. 4. Inscribed HOP AIS KAAQ{$}. 

* H. B. Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat, Vases iii. 397. 

3 A. Fairbanks op. cit. i. 39. 

* So he tells me (29 June 1936). 
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’ suppose that we have here a dead woman ready to receive offerings 
in the presence of her ancestral snake. Of course the early date of 
our vase, ¢. 470 B.C., rules out any attempt to interpret the subject 
as Athena “/ygdeza beside the corner column of the Propylaia? or 
Hygieia herself arriving with the divine snake in the newly-built 
Asklepieion®, But why, by the way, did Asklepios ever come to 
dwell on the southern slope of the Akropolis? Had the snakes of 
the rock anything to do with it (fig. —_—-)? 
A final puzzle: what did Cyprian‘, bishop 
of Antioch in the third century after Christ, 
mean by stating that as a boy of ten he had 
‘performed the liturgy of Pallas’ snake on Fig. 569. 
the Akropolis’? The empress Eudokia® hitched into hexameters 
the recital of his various initiations and makes him say: 





I wrought the snaky rites 
Of Athenaia on the citadel. 


But what exactly were these rites? We are reduced to blank 
conjecture ®, 

The fact is, snake-myths and snake-cults of every kind fairly 
cluster round the. Akropolis-rock, almost all of them in close 
association with Athena the rock-mother. Is it not fair to infer that 


1 Supra i. 724. 

J. Tambornino in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. g4 concludes that Hygieia ‘schon 
vor der Zeit des Peloponnesischen Krieges in Athen verehrt wurde, zu einer Zeit also, 
wo Asklepios in Athen noch eine unbekannte Grosse war. Die Zeit, wann H. zur 
persinlichen Gottheit ausgebildet wurde, lasst sich selbstredend nicht genau angeben, 
Wir miissen uns mit der Tatsache begniigen, dass die Entwicklung im 5. Jhdt. ihren 
Abschluss erreicht hat.’ 

_ 2 A. Korte in the 4/4. Mitth. 1893 xviii. 245 ff. and E. Preuner in the Rhein. Mus. 

1894 xlix. 313 ff. fix the date in 420 B.c. on the strength of Jnscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—tii. 3 
no. 4960, 2 ff.=Dittenberger Sy//. zmscr. Gr.3 no 88, 2 ff.=Michel Recueil a@luscr. gr. 
no. 1529, 2 ff. [.-.-..- d}veAPiy Be Ofed]|[s nvornptlocs rots peyd|[Aocs xar]iyyero és 7d 
‘EAlleveoio xal otkodev | [ueramen]pdpevos Spd[x]\[ovra Ay]ayev deipe ep’ [a']|[puaros} 
Trrlejudxo [dar]a[v]i[rjoavro]s: dua prOe ‘Ty|[lea xai] ofrws ldpv0n | [7d tepdly réde 
axay én | ['Acru@t]}ro dpxovros Kui[Savrido]. I follow the text of Dittenberger. 

. § Sundry small bronze coins of late date have odv. the head of Athena, rev. AOH and 
a rearing snake (J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 98, 17 
Berlin (=my fig. 569), Brzt. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 102 no. 740). Is this the 
snake of Athena or that of Asklepios? 

4 Conjyessio S. Cypriani (supra i. 110 n. 6) 1 Kal ds "AOqvatos éwtAutos av, brs dé Trav 
yernodvrwy ne dia crovdss woNlrys yevduevos, Ere wy déxa erdv, édgdoixnaa Ty Anuhrpg 
kal ris Képys 7d deuxdv wévOos bwduewa Kal ris ev rp dxpowbder TladAddos rw Spdxovre 
erobpynoa, ets mpoxorny vewxdbpov katagrds. 

° Eudok. ae s. Cyprian. 2. 20. f. ’AOnvalys 8’, ris wodw eoTtiv és dxpyr, | péa Spaxov- 
relous TeeTAs. 

§ Possibly we should compare 6 8: xédwou Beds (supra i. 393 Nn. 0, 394). 
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these daemonic powers drew their vitality from her? We must not, 
I suppose, at this stage prematurely assert that Athena herself was 
conceived as a snake at Athens, though I for one should not deny 
that elsewhere such may have been the case. An Orphic hymn does 
address her definitely as Drdkaina, the ‘She-Snake!’ And on the 
road from Sparta to Arkadia Pausanias saw standing in the open 
an image of Athena Pareéa®. That surely can mean one thing, 
and one thing only, Athena the ‘ Adder.’ 


(3) The owl of Athena. 


But snakes are not the only living things that slip silently out 
of holes inthe Akropolis rock. Of an evening the owls come out, 
I have seen them in the dusk, and I dare say my readers have too, 
flitting with low undulatory flight across the roads and gardens to 
the south of the Akropolis. In antiquity their number gave rise to 
the proverb ‘an owl to Athens®’ in the sense of ‘coals to Newcastle*’ 
Another proverb, ‘an owl on the citadel, was explained as alluding 
to an owl dedicated by Phaidros on the Akropolis’. Ausonius‘ 
describes it as ‘that owl on the citadel painted with colours of such 
magic power that it lures birds of all sorts and destroys them by its 
stare.” A colossal owl of white marble has in fact been found on 
the Akropolis (fig. 570)? together with a couple of pillars bearing 


“1 Orph. A. Ath. 32. 11 alodrdsuoppe, Spdxawa, gidrévOeos, dyhabripe. 

2 Paus, 3. 20. 8 ray 88 ex’ ’Apxadlas lodow éx Ladprys 'AOnvas Eorynxer éxlxdyou 
Tlapelas dyahya év bralbpy. 

* This proverb occurs in various forms: yAadx’ ’Adjwate (Aristoph. av. 301, Hesych. 
s.v., Eustath. iz //. p. 88, 1 f., Apostol. 5. 46, Arsen. p. t62 Walz, append. prov. 2. 33) 
yhade’ els’ AOjvas (Loukian. Nigrin. praef., cp. schol. Aristoph. av. 301 ris els ’AOHpas 
yhadx’ évvoxev;) or -yAaixa els "AOjvas (Gregor. Kypr. 2. t1, Apostol. 5. 55, Arsen. 
p- 164 Walz, cp. Diogeneian. 3. 57 yAadxas els ’A@jvas dyes, schol. Aristoph. av. 1093 
yAaixas és 'AOhvas), yAadxa "A@nvalors (Apostol. 5. 46, Arsen. p. 162 Walz), yAavg els 
AOtvas (Eustath. 7 /2. p. 87, 45, Zenob. 3. 6, Diogeneian. 3. 81, cp. Diogeneian. Vindob. 
2.13 yAabé els ’APjvas). 

4 W. G. Smith—J. E. Heseltine The Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs Oxford 
1935 p- 503 (first in 1661 a.D.). : 

5 Hesych. yAabé év wéder* wapoula. dvéxerro yap bwo halépou (append. prov. 1. 76 
aléov Meursius cj. Bedlou) év rH dxpomdret. 

8 Auson. Mos. 308 ff. vel in arce Minervae | Ictinus, magico cui noctua perlita ftico | 
adlicit omne genus volucres perimitque tuendo. The owl was tantamount to a Gorgéneion. 

7 L. Ross in the Ann. d. Inst. 1841 xiii. 23 pl. c, 3=%d. Archdologische Aufsite 
Leipzig 1855 i. 205 pl. 14, 3, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgzisse p. 62 no. 111, J. N. 
Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d Arch. Num. 1912 xiv. 221 ff. pl. IE’ (=my fig. 570), 
S. Casson in the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1921 ii. 252 f. no. 1347 
fig. Svoronos /oc. cit. p. 221 states that the upper part of the bird was found in 1840 
on the ‘ Erganeterrase,’ the lower part in 1889 near the north-west angle of the Parthenon. 
Material: Pentelic marble. Height: o-g1™. 


Plate LX 
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Amphora from Nola, now at Berlin: 
a spectator stands before the Owl on the Akropolis. 


See page 781 2. I. 
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early inscriptions’: the carving of the bird is slight and must have 





Fig. 570. 


1 Corp. inscr. Att. i no. 351, Roberts—Gardner Gk. Efigr. ii. 437 no. 188, Jscr. 
Gr. éd. min. ino. 579 ‘“Héprios kal Oporddes dvedérev | drapxev Tabevdar. 
Corp. inser. Att. i no. 393, Michel Recueil @Juscr. gr. no. 1252, Dittenberger Sy//. 
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been eked out by painting. L. Ross? held that this owl was 
originally perched on the pillar that bears the name ‘ Timotheos of 
Anaphlystos’ and has on its upper surface two bronze dowels run 





Fig. 571- Fig. 572. 


inscr. Gr3 no. 50, Inser. Gr. ed. min. i no. 651 Tind6[e]os [Kévovos] | *Avagpdtorios. 
Before c. 450 B.C. This Timotheos was probably the father of Konon the famous 
Athenian general. 

1 L. Ross /oce. cétt. This conjecture has been widely accepted, and is consistent with 
the known facts. Was Phaidros (supra p. 776 n. 5) a local sculptor? Diog. Laert. 7. 1.12 
mentions a possiblé descendant in one ¢atdpos ’Avagdtorios, who helped to build the 
tomb of Zenon in the Kerameikos. 

J. N. Svoronos /oc. cit. fancied that the marble owl was perched on the olive-tree in 
the centre of the west pediment of the Parthenon and quoted in support the bronze coins, 
which certainly show such an owl (sure figs. 96, 539, 540). But I have already argued that 
these coins do of represent the said pediment at all (supra p. 754 f.). Besides, owl-on- 
column was a familiar type in connexion with Athena. Ross /occ. cé¢t. justly compares a 
Panathenaic ampkora, on which Athena is flanked by two Ionic columns with an owl on 
each (E. Gerhard Eiruskische und kampanische Vasenbilder des Kénigl. Museums 2u 
Berlin Berlin 1843 pl. B, 29. My fig. 571 is from Ross pl. 14, §), and the Roman mural 
relief, in which Athena as she superintends the building of the Argo has at her back an 
owl on a round pillar (Von Rohden—Winnefeld Ant. Terrakotten iv. 1. 12 ff. distinguish 
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with lead (fig. 572). S. Casson? agrees that the owl was probably 


(1) an older and better type in Louvre no. 4144 (G. P. Campana Antiche opere in plastica 
Roma 1842 p. 39 ff. pl. 5, E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 416 with fig. 504, 
Von Rohden—Winnefeld of. cét. iv. 1. 13 fig. 14, Reinach R&. Reliefs ii. 250 no. 4) and 
(2) a later, less satisfactory version of it in Villa Albani no. 181 (G- Winckelmann 
Monument: anticht ineditit Roma 1821 i p. (ix) with pl. on title-page, Reinach Ré. 
Reliefs iii. 133 no. 1) and British Museum no. D 603 (K. Seeliger in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
i, 526 with fig. on p. 502, Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 400 f. no. D 603 pl. 43, Von 
Rohden—Winnefeld of. ct. iv. 2 pl. 32)). To these should be added the owl-on-column 
that appears before Athena in the Lansdowne relief (Burlington Fine Arts Club: 
Exhibition of ancient Greek Art London 1904 p. 31 f. no. 50 pl. 35 (=my fig. 576), 
H. Schrader in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 191 xiv. 68 ff. 
fig. 73, Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 519 no. 2) and behind her on sundry 
imperial bronze coins of Athens (Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 133 pl. AA, 1 Naples, J. N. Svoronos Les 
monnates @ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 84, 9 Berlin, 1o Athens 
 (=my fig. 573), 11 Athens, 12 f. Berlin, 14 J. Anderson, 2a. in the 
Tourn, Intern. @ Arch. Num. \912 xiv. 278 fig. 23 Athens), on a 
bronze medallion struck by Commodus in 191 A.D. (Imhoof-Blumer 
and P. Gardner of. cit. iii. 129 pl. z, 13 British Museum (supra : 
p. 695 n- 5), J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d' Arch. Num. Fig. 573- 
1912 xiv. 275 f. pl. IS’, § British Museum; Frohner Aéd. emp. rom. 137 f. fig. (=my 








Fig. 574. Fig. 573. 


fig. 574) Paris, Gnecchi Medagi. Rom. ii. 57 no. 47 pl. 81, 6 Paris), and on one of the 
gold medallions from Abukir (H. Dressel Fiinf Goldmedaillons aus dem Funde von Abukir 
(supra i. 59 n. 6) Berlin 1906 pp. t5 f., 55, 74f. pl. 3, 3 (=my fig. 575), J. N. Svoronos 
Joc. cit. 1912 xiv. 278 ff. fig. 24. The column is inscribed OAVM|TTIA| AOC, which, 
as R, Mowat saw, must be read ’OAvpmta dos’ i.e. the Olympic games held in the year 274 
of the Actian era (=242/3 a.D.)). Cp. supra p. 388 fig. 254. These examples of owl- 
on-column recall the description in Longfellow’s Ayperion Liverpool 1848 p. 79: ‘the 
owl is a grave bird,—a monk, who chants midnight mass in the great temple of Nature,— 
an anchorite—a pillar saint—a very Simeon Stylites of his neighbourhood.’ 

1 S. Casson in the Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1921 ii. 37, 253. 
My fig. 572 is from L. Ross Archdologische Aufsdtze Leipzig 1855 pl. 14, 2. 
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fixed on one or other of the pillars. And what Casson regards as 
probable is, I think, susceptible of proof. An unpublished amphora 
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at Berlin dating from the latter part of the fifth century (pl. 1x)? 
shows a worthy citizen of Athens obviously fascinated by the 
uncanny bird! And well he might be, for the owl was the goddess 
herself in animal form—shea glauképis Athéne®, Whatever that 
phrase denoted or connoted to the readers and even to the writers 
of the Homeric poems’, it was certainly a line of pre-hexameter 
verse‘ describing Athena in all probability as a ‘goddess with the 
eyes, or face, or aspect, of an owl.’ On this showing it points 
backwards to a time when it was believed that Athena could take 
shape as a bird. Homer makes her appear on sundry occasions 
as a pigeon®, a hawk® a kite or a shearwater’, a vulture®, a 


1 Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 836 no. 2993 from Nola. Height 0°33". 
Fartwangler notes: ‘L. eine eigentiimliche Saule ohne Kapitell (Holz-Pfeiler) ; davor 
r. ein niederer Pfeiler, darauf eine Eule (Anathem?). R. gegeniiber ein bartiger Mann 
im Mantel nach l., mit Stock.’ I am indebted to Mr A. D. Trendall for the photograph 
reproduced in my pl. lx. He tells me that the vase belongs to a group of local Cam- 
panian imitations of Attic ware, for a list of which see J. D. Beazley Greek Vases in 
Poland Oxford 1928 p. 77 n. 5. 

* The tags yAauedais "AGjvn and bea yAauxGms ’AGjvn are e both frequent, alike in 
Iliad and Odyssey, but always at the end of the hexameter and normally in the nominative 
case. On occasion we find the accusative yAavxdmi 'AOivnv (Od. 1. 156, 2. Ap. 314, 
A. Aphr. 8) or. yhavadmid’ "AGhygv (kh. Ap. 323), the genitive “A@nvains yAavxwmidos 
(/. 6. 88, 4. Heph. 2), the dative ’Aé@yvaiy yhavxadmide (Z/. 9. 390, TI. 729, 23. 769). 
Fuller phrases are IlaAAdd’ "A@nvainv... | yAauxomw (&. Ath. 28. 1 f.), Atos yravxdmeds 
xovpy (Od. 2. 433), Kovpy yAavawmeds kai Avi marpt (Od. 24. §18), and even yAavKdmids 
xobpy without mention of Zeus (//. 24. 26). On the other hand, yAavx@mis can be used 
by itself in nominative (//. 8. 406, Ou. 6. 47), vocative (//. 8. 420, Od. 13. 389), 
acousative (//. 8. 373; Od. 3. 135, 24. 540), and genitive (4. Azk. 28.10). See further 
H. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 1885 i. 36 and 259. 

For the analogous usage of Bodmts rérvia"Hpy see supra i. 444. 

* Here opinions differ widely. Welcker Gr. Gét¢erl. i. 303 f. thinks that the epithet 
yAauk@mis relers tu ‘den feurigen Aether.’ £ contra, R. Hildebrandt “A@qvy TAauxGmis’ 
in Philologus 1888 xlvi. 201— 209 argues for ‘Athena of the grey-green water,’ 4 0ed rs 
yhauxfjs Gardoons (cp. //. 16. 34). Other contentions in C. W. Lucas De Minervae 
cognomento TAATKQUIS observationes philologicae Bonnae 1831 =7d. Philologische Be- 
merkungen wiber die Athene Glaucopis Bonn 1831 pp. 1—21 (‘of fiery, brilliant eyes’), 
Preller—Kobert Gr. Myth. i. 193 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Kel. pp. 1198 n. 3, 1219 n. 3, 
O. Jessen in rauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 1404—1407. After all this stir H. J. Ruse 
A Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 p. tog (with n. 27 on p. 129) remains 
content with ‘dear grey-eyes.’ 

4 Supra i. 444, tiv 384 n. o. > ft. 5. 778 (with Hera). 

6 Ji. 7. 58 ff. (with Apollon). D’Arcy W. Thompson A Glossary of Greek Birds Oxford 
1895 p- 16 took alyvméds in Homer and later writers to-meau ‘vulture.’ But Sir W. M. 
Ramsay Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation London 1927 pp. 60—71 adduces strong 
reasons for thinking that the Homeric alyvmiol were ‘hawks,’ not vultures at all. 

7 Ji, 19. 350f. The word dpry is equated with dxrivos, ‘kite,’ by Hesych. s.v. 
dpwn(v): efdos dpvéov...} ikrivov. Kpires, Tzetz. chil. 5. 413 f. ixrivos pus ris oti, Svrep 
kadodper dpmnv, | dpwdfww ra vebrria Ta roy ddexropliuv. But H. Stuart Jones in the 
new Liddell and Scott, on the strength of Aristot. 47st. az. 9. 1. 609 a 23 f., etc., says 
‘unknown dird of prey, prob. shearwater.’ More in D’Arcy W. Thompson of. cét. p. 35 f. 

8 Od. 3. 371 f. 1 render pfvq by ‘vulture’ as supra ii. 1122, So too D’Arcy 
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swallow?,'and a bird of indeterminate kind*. The precise species 
would depend on local conditions, At Korone in Messenia, where 
Pausanias* saw a bronze statue of Athena holding a crow, the 
goddess herself may have been symbolised by her attribute’ At 
Megara, where a headland projected into the sea, there was a well- 


quetier 
yuelae. 





Fig. 577. 


W. Thompson of. cit. p. 180. But E. Pottier in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 538 
prefers ‘osprey.’ 

2 Od. 12. 239 f. ; 2 Od. 1. 320. 

9 Paus. 4. 34. 6. C. Robert in the Arch. Zeit. 1882 xl. 173 mentions among objects 
recently found in Italy, especially in Hadrian’s Villa, ‘eine Bronzestatuette der Athena 
mit einer Krihe auf dem Arme.’ 

“ Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 844 n. 2 ‘Koronis, von Poseidon verfolgt, wird durch 
Athena in eine Krahe verwandelt (Ov. Af 2 536—632...): das ist wahrscheinlich der Rest 
einer Legende, in der die Gottin selbst die Gestalt des Vogels annahm.’ To the same 
effect A. Kiock in the Archiv f. Rel. 1915 xviii. 127 f. 

A Boeotian plate in the British Museum shows zxéer alia the sacrifice of an ox to 
Athena. Behind the goddess is her snake, and a Doric column to indicate her temple. 
Before her is an altar from which flames are rising, while a bird—crow rather than cock— 
is perched proudly on the top of it (Sir C. Smith in the Journ. Hell. Stud. i. 2902209 
(‘a crow’) pl. 7 (part of which=my fig. 577), Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases ii. 76f. no. B 80 
(‘either a crow, or a cock’), W. Reichel Uber vorhellenische Gotterculte Wien 1897 p. 41 £. 
fig. 11 (‘der Krahe’), S. Wide in the Sertum philologicum Carolo Ferdinando Johansson 
oblatum Goteborg 1910 p. 63 pl. 1, 1 (‘ein Vogel’), Pfuhl Aalerei u. Zetchnung d. Gr. 
i. 207 with n. 1 iii. 39 fig. 169). Such a position no doubt implies that the bird stands in 
a special relation to the deity (Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs Van Buren) in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1912 xxxii. 174 f. well compares a black-figured amphora in the Archaeological 
Seminar at Upsala (fig. 1=my fig. 578) and an engraved gold ring of ¢. 400 B.C. in the 
British Museum (&7tt. Mus. Cat. Finger Rings p. 13 no. 59 pl. 2) (fig. 2=my fig. 579). 
In the one case the owl on the altar betokens a sacrifice to Athena: in the other, the 


eagle on the altar spells a sacrifice to Zeus), but hardly amounts to a demonstration of 
ornithomorphism. 
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known cult of Athena Azthyza, ‘the Gull’ The Megarians declared 
that Athena once took upon herself the form of a gull, hid Kekrops 
beneath her wings, and carried him across to Megara*. At Athens 





Fig. 578. Fig. 579. 


1 Paus. 1. 5. 3 kal 59 kat Ilavdiwy éBasinevoer 8 re (so Bekker for 5 rod codd.) 
"EptxOovlov xat 6 Kéxpomos rod devrépov: Todrov Myriovldac ris dpxiis éehatvvovar, kal ol 
duyivrt és Méyapa—Ovyarépa yap etxe Ilda rod Bacthetcavros &v Meydpou—ouver- 
wbrrovew oi waides. kal Havdiova pev abrod déyerar vorjcavra dmo0avelv, Kal ol mpds 
Oardoon prijud dorw & ry Meyapld: dv AOnvas (so Xylander for d04vais codd.) Aldulas 
xadoupery oKxoméhy, I. 41, 6 éx Tobrou dé Tod lepod xarroicx Tlavdlovds gor nppov. xai bre 
Mev érdgdn Havdiwy év Aldvias (so Xylander for nOueas codd.) ’A@nvas xadounévy cxoréddy, 
Sediprwkev 6 Adyos Hdn por riwds 62 wal év rH wore rapa Meyapéwr Exe. The relations 
of Megara to Athens are discussed by K. Hanell AMegarische Studien Lund 1934 p- 35 ff. 
See further A. Kiock ‘Athene Aithyia’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1915 xviii. 1247133, who 
notes that Leukothea too after helping Odysseus dived into the sea alOvly elxvia (Od. 5. 
353, cp. Gruppe Gr. AZyth, Rel. p. 844 n. 8) and that the sea-nympbs after saving the 
Argonauts disappeared into the deep dAlyxiat aiéuigow (Ap. Rhod. 4. 966). 

The appellation Af@ua denotes some species of gull (D’Arcy W. Thoinpson 4 Glossary 
of Greek Birds Oxford 1895 p- 17: ‘Probably a large Gull, e.g. Larus marinus, the 
Black-backed Gull (Sundevall), or Z. argentatus, the Herring Gull (Kriiper), the former 
being rare in Greece’), perhaps the shearwater (D’ Arcy W. Thompson in the Class. Rev. 
1918 xxxii. 94 f. with the very rash suggestion that the modern name for this sea-fowl 
Pallanie (at Naples and Lucca) or Fallante (in the island of Giglio, S. Italy) ‘can scarcely 
be other than the ‘Bird of Pallas,” or Pallas herself,’ while another Italian term for it, 
Aipu, may contain ‘an echo of af@vua’!), Eustath. 2 Od. p. 1385, 65 f. xai alOua ws elxds 
rapa Avxdgpovr ‘AOnva (Lyk. A/. 359 yuoted supra p. 608 n. 4), 7 Pwoddpos does not 
justify R. Hildebrandt of. cit. p. 19 in supposing an allusion to Athena’s ‘aetherea sive 
ignea natura’ (supra p. 780 n. 3). 

* Hesych. é 8 AlOua’ otrws 'A@qva rTidrat wap Meyapetow- érady els atOmar 
dreixacOcicn md Ta wrepdh Expupe rdv Kéxpora, xal duexduuce els rd Méyapa. The 
manuscript gives the Jemma as évéupOvuia, a reading which, though repeated by Favorin. 
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of course she was an owl, Hence the appearance of an owl was 
hailed as an omen of victory. In the Wasps* the old dikasts 
attribute their repulse of. the Persians to. the timely arrival of 
an owl: 


Yet we drove their ranks before us, ere the fall of eventide: 
As we closed, an ow] flew o’er us, and the Gods were on our side! 


The scholiast?—shrewd fellow—remarks: ‘ He is here speaking of 
Athena as an owl.’ According to Plutarch4, just before Salamis an 
owl came flying from the right, perched on Themistokles’ mast-top, 
and so induced the Greeks to follow that commander’s advice. 
Posterity concluded that Themistokles was a man of resource, 
Agathokles too on one occasion (310 B.C.) routed the Carthaginians 
by the simple expedient of uncaging a few owls. They settled on 
the shields and helmets of his men, who with confidence restored 
promptly defeated the foe*, An allusion to this incident has been 
detected? on a unique gold statér of Agathokles, struck between 


dex. p. 643, 5f. evdapOvia, is clearly corrupt. Scaliger cj. é 5° dp’ af@ua, Salmasius and 
» Heinsius Evda:@vta, Hemsterhusius év 6’ alfulg, M. Schmidt e 5’ Atévia, The phrase is, 
however, out of order between évdacat and évdare?ra:. 

A black-figured oznochée at Paris, which possibly illustrates the foregoing myth, is 
given znfra (fig. 618). 

1 Onthe relation of the bird to the goddess see F. Studniczka. ‘Zur Eule der Parthenos’ 
in the Arch. Zect, 1884 xlii. 162 f., E. Pottier ‘La chouette d’Athéné’ in the Budd. Corr. 
Hel. 1908 xxxii. 529—548 with pls. 7 and 8,.Miss E. M. Douglas (Mrs Van Buren) 
‘The Owl of Athena’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1912 xxxii. 174—178 figs. 14, 
H. Schrader ‘Athena mit dem Kauzchen’ in the /ahkresh. d. oest. arch. Inst: 1913 xvi. 
1—32 pl. 1 (=my fig. 640), M. P. Nilsson Die Anfange der Géttin Athene (Det Kgl. 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser. iv, 7) Kébenhavn 1921 
pp. 13—I5- 

2 Aristoph. vesp. 1085 f. dAN Buws drwoduerba Ev Geois wpbs éowdpav’ | yAabt yap 
pov. wpiv waxecOar Tov orparoy diérrero trans. B. B. Rogers. The last line became 
proverbial (Apostol. 5. 44.b): ##/ra p. 785 n. 2. 

3 Schol. Aristoph. vesp. 1086 yAatxa 5¢ rhy AOnvay xadet, W. G. Rutherford Scholia 
Aristophanica London 1896 ii. 424 printed TAabé: <DAaixa> rhy "AOnvav xadel, and 
commented: ‘ The annotator imagines a proper name derived from yAatocew, the verb 
often used in explaining yAavxéms.’ But it is much more probable that yAatt has here 
its usual force. 

4 Plout. v. /hem. 12. 

5 Bekker avecd. i. 232, 30 ff. TAavé Erraro+ mapousta éxi ray veriknxdtwr, bre rpd ris 
pdxns év Zadapive yAadkd pace deamrfvat, rhv vixnv rots "A@nvaios xpoonualvovcar. 
Oeworoxdéous yap réuwavros avrovs, wept This vavyaxias movouuévou Tov Néyov, ‘yNaixa wept 
7d Setcdy pépos Tob xépws bp07jvat, 

6 Diod. 20. 11. 

7 F. Imhoof-Blumer in the Vum. Zettschr. New Series ani iii. 4, 43 f pl. 5, 2 (=my 
fig. 580) Vienna, Sir G. F. Hill Coins of Ancient Sictly London 1903 p. 155 f. pl. 11, 12, 
id. ‘Historical Greek Coins London 1906 pp. 110, 112 f. pl. 8, 65, Sir G. Macdonald Coin 
Types Glasgow 1903 p. rrof., C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p- 246 pl. oS 3 
(‘perhaps’). 
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310 and 304 B.C., which has for its reverse type (fig. 580) Athena 
winged and weaponed advancing into the fray with an owl at her 
side. As a presage of victory! the bird passed into a proverb. 
‘There goes an owl!’ men said when there were obvious symptoms 
of a coming triumph? 

If the owl was indeed regarded as Athena herself in bird-form, 
we can understand why the town-arms of Athens were an owl 
between two sprigs of olive. A good example, which came to light 
in 1839 at Palatopolts (Korkyra), is now in the British Museum 
(fig. 581)% An inscription in silver-filled letters of s. iv B.C. records 
a grant of proxenta made by the Corcyraeans to a certain Athenian 
named Dionysios, son of Phrynichos. It is incised on a bronze 





Fig. 580. 


1 The bird which portended victory to friends naturally portended defeat to foes. 
Consequently the owl had also a sinister significance, on which see P. Perdrizet ‘Sur 
le folk-lore de la chouette dans l’antiquité’ in the Bulletin de la Socidté nationale des 
Antiquaires de France 1903 pp. 164—170. I add a couple of contrasted examples. 
Hieron ii of Syracuse was entering on his first campaign, when an owl perched on his 
spear and an eagle on his shield: this meant that he would be both a prudent counsellor 
and a powerful king (Iust. 23. 4.10). Pyrrhos i of Epeiros was riding towards Argos by 
night, when an owl perched on the top of his spear: this foretold his miserable death 
(Ail. de nat. an. 10. 37). We must remember that the Argives were protected by their 
goddess Athena ‘Ogvdepxys (Paus. 1. 24. 2: supra ii. 502 n. 2), who may well have 
appeared to Pyrrhos as an owl. 

On the folk-lore of the owl see further S. Bochart Azerozozcon. rec. E. F. C. Rosen- 
milller Lipsiae 1796 iii. 24—30 (6ud0), 31—39 (noctua), A. de Gubernatis Zoological 
Mythology London 1872 ii. 243—251 (largely lunar myths), C. Swainson 7he Folk Lore 
and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 pp. 97, 125—131 (valuable), 
C. de Kay Bird Gods New York 1898 pp. 149—178 (caveant lectores), P. Sébillot 
Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1905 il. 77, 1906 iii. 167, 179, 193, 195, 196, 201, 202, 204, 
213, 486, M. Wellmann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, vi. 1064—1071 (distinguishing 
Six species: Bpvas, vuKrixdpag or Gros, yhadé, alywribs, debs, oxo), N. W. Thomas in 
J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Kelig-on and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. §23°—524°, O. Keller 
Die antike Tierwelt Leipzig 1913 pp- 36—45 figs. 17, 18 pl. 1, 6, 8, 10, Taylor in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipziz 1929/1930 ii. 1073—1079, 
Peuckert 26. 1932 iv. 1188—1197- 

? Tabt trraras (Zenob. 2. 89, Diogeneian. 3. 72, Apostol. §. 54, Gregor. Kypr. cod. 
Leid. 1. 85, Souid. s.v.), TAadé érraro (Bekker anecd. i. 232, 30 ff. cited supra p. 784 
n. §). Trade dérravo (Diogeneian. 3. 93). 

3C. T. Newton The Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
Oxford 1883 ii. 30f no. 166 pl. 3 (part of which =my fig. 581). See further P. Perdrizet 
‘Tlapdonya de villes sur des steles de proxénie’ in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1896 xx. 549—562 
figs. 1—7. 
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plate, which takes the shape of a small temple surmounted by 
a pediment with akrotéria. In the pediment stands an owl between 
two olive-sprays, which form a sort of wreath round her. The same 
city-arms reappear on a whole series of red-figured skyphot. Of 
these over one hundred and fifty specimens are known}, ranging 
from ¢. 490 B.C. down to the end of Attic vase-painting? and on 








MEIS FYAPEY SAME PATE 
TAPTAE TI AEKATtPoSTATAS 


DNA elos FS AKPATEYS 
T™ POS ENONTTOEIAAAIA 


A®HNAIONAY TONKA] 


Ek Tomoy= ALA ATIAERAI 
TAZ kAlo[ kKIAZEMTTAZIN 


Fig. 581. 


1 D. M. Robinson—C. G. Harcum—J. H. Iliffe 4 Catalogue of the Greek Vases in 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology Toronto The Univ. of Toronto Press 1930 
i, 183 f. nos. 373 and 374 pl. 65, no. 375 pl. 67 list some 106 examples. W. B. Dinsmoor 
in the Am. Journ, Arch. 1934 xxxvili. 420 n. 6 cites 35 more, and draws attention to yet 
others recovered from the Akropolis (Graef Ant. Vasen Athen ii. 47 . nos. 529—§37 
(‘Eulenskyphoi’) pl. 40). 

2 W. B. Dinsmoor Zoc, ci?. p. 420. 
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into the period of south-Italian imitations’. I give an example from 
my collection (fig. 582)*, in which the red is an opaque pigment 
laid on the black glaze, the idea of the potter being to produce 
a cheap copy of red-figured ware*. Sir Cecil Smith* maintained 
that such cups were ‘made for some special official or religious 
occasion.’ But, unless there is some further indication of solemn or 
sacred usage, we should be ill-advised to assume it. It would be 
wiser to compare the china mugs of our childhood inscribed in gilt 
lettering ‘A present from Brighton’ or the modern souvenirs of 
Goss ware adorned with local arms. Greater seriousness of intention 





Fig. 582. 


attaches to a broken &y/ix (fig. 583)5 found on the Akropolis at 
Athens in the excavations of 1886 and referable to a date preceding 
the Persian sack of 480 B.C. Owl and olive-sprays are painted 
inside, brick-red on a black ground. But this time the potter, 
a young man offering as in duty bound his maiden effort to Athena, 
has encircled the design with an inscription®: ‘[.....Jos dedicated 
(this) as his firstfruits.” Again, in 1867 the Museum at Athens 
acquired a cylindrical vessel of red ware, made with the utmost 


1 fd. ib. n. 5. 

* Thick fabric. Height 34 ins. The design on both sides is practically identical. 

* A, B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 i. 394. 

4 Sir C. H. Smith in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Vasesiii. 14. Cp. p. 142 nos. E 152,—E 1524. 
5 J. Six in the Gaz. Arch. 1888 xiii. 290 pl. 29, 9 (=my fig. 583). 
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nicety to serve as an official chofnix or ‘quart’ Half way up its 
outer surface is an inscription, which, though imperfect, can be read 
as demdsion, ‘a public (measure).’ Near the first letter of this word 
is stamped an owl looking towards the right with an olive-branch 
on its left: it is accompanied by the legend AZA{......]. Under the 
fourth letter of demdsion, and in part concealed by it, is a second 





stamp—a helmeted head of Athena facing right. These two reliefs, 
implying small stamps or seals of excellent work, were compared 
by A. Dumont with Athenian coins of the ‘new style’ (¢. 220 B.c. 
and later), His comparison was most just; for coins, as T. Burgon?® 
pointed out long ago, are nothing but ‘ pieces of sealed metal, and 


1 A. Dumont in the Rev. Arch. 1867 N.S. xvi. 292 f., Sir C. H. Smith in the Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 14 n.* , H. B. Walters History of Ancient Pottery London 1905 
i. 133 f. The inscriptions are AHMMOZION and AQ[------ ]. 

2 T. Burgon in the Mumismatic Journal 1837 i. 118. 
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their types, as Sir George Macdonald* has made abundantly clear, 
are for the most part simply badges of the issuing town or 
magistrate. I think we may go further and assert that, alike on the 
quart-measure and on the coins, the owl and Athena represent the 
animal form and the human form of the self-same goddess*. 

A similar explanation must be given of the owl stamped on 
the bronze tickets (figs. 584, 585)? and on the bronze (figs. 586, 


[FR pn pa apap wes Dee 
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GY RVAIAHS 
AAMBTIKA OY 


Fig. 585. 





1 Sir G. Macdonald Coin Types Glasgow 1905 p. 43 ff., C. Seltman Greek Coins 
Cambridge 1933 p. 27 and context. 

2 Cp. the Janiform head and the double axe on coins of Tenedos, as explained by Sir 
A. J. Evans (supra ii. 654 £.). 

3 E.g. Corp. inser, Att. ii. 2 no. 876= /nscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no, 1837 Atorvatos 
Ailovu(otouv) ex Kol(Ays) with initial A and three stamps: (2) owl in olive-wreath lettered 


AlH]o, (4) double-bodied owl between A and A (?), (c) Gorgéneion. My fig. 584 is from 
E. Caillemer’s article in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 190 fig. 2410. 

Corp. inscr. Att. ii, 2 no. goo with fig. =Jnser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1864 with 
diagram "Avrexpdrys Evxr(ywovldov?) | Aléwveds has initial E and two stamps: (a) owl, 
(6) Gorgéneton, O. Kern /uscriptiones Graecae Bonnae 1913 pl. 22, 4 gives a photograph 
of it. 

Corp. inscr. Att. li. 5 no. go8b=/xser. Gr. ed. min, ii—iii. 2 no. 1877 with diagram 
Oouxvdldns | Aauwmr(peds) xabu(répOev) z.e. Sof Upper Lamptrai’ has initial 7 and two 


stamps: (a) owl in olive-wreath lettered HA@, (4) Gorgéneion. Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronszes 
Pp. £0 no. 332 fig. 12, A Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman Life 
London 1908 p. 7 fig. 3 (=my fig. 585). 

See further T. Thalheim in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 567 ff. and C. T. Seltman 
in the Cambridge University Reporter 1931 \xi. 752 (‘The Athenian jurymen’s bronze 
tickets, described in 7G. 11, 2, 875 sqq., and 7.G. 11, 5, 875 b sqq., together with four 
other specimens, on an analysis of the 30 complete specimens proved to have had the 
following devices stamped upon them: 22 had a circular Gorgoneion device, probably the 
seal of the State; 27 had a circular stamp with a facing owl between olive-twigs; 12 were 
surcharged with an additional square stamp displaying an owl with two bodies. The two 
last corresponded to the reverse types of contemporary triobols and diobols of the first half 
of the fourth century B.c. It was suggested that the triobol-device on such a pinakion 
was a voucher guaranteeing his three-obol pay for jury-service to a dikast. Probably the 
diobol-device surcharged on some of the tickets was likewise a guarantee of theoric pay. 
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387)! or lead tokens (figs. 589, 590)? of Athenian dikasts, of the owl 
branded on the bodies of Athenian slaves?, and doubtless of other 
analogous cases. 





Fig. 589. Fig. 590. 


Either a limited number of jurymen took the trouble to acquire this surcharge on their 
tickets, or the custom of surcharging all jurymen’s tickets prevailed for a limited period’). 

1J. N. Svoronos ‘MEPI TON EILZITHPIQN TON APXAIQN’ in the Journ. 
Intern. @’ Arch. Num. 1898 i. 37—120 pls. 3—6, id. Les monnates d’Athénes Munich 
1923—1926 pls. ro0—102, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. i. t. 696—7oo. E. Caillemer 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 191 figs. 2411 Berlin and 2412 Meletopoulos (=my 
figs. 587 and 586) published two specimens, which have for reverse type four owls grouped 
about two sprigs of olive with the legend @ecpo8erGv. They bear a curious, but presumably 
accidental, resemblance to a clay seal-impression found by Sir A. J. Evans in 1903 
towards the bottom of the ‘Eastern Repository’ at Knossos and referred by him to his 
‘Middle Minoan iii’ period, ze. c. 17oo—1580 B.c. (Sir A. J. Evans in the Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1902—1903 ix. 55 ff. fig. 33 (=my fig. 588: scale $), 7d. The Palace of Minos 
at Knossos London 1921 i. 695f. fig. 518, 7, cp. 26. 1935 iv. 2. 487 with fig. 410, a—d 
‘Early Minoan’ breccia cup from Mochlos and fig. 410 4s, a—d ivory seal of similar date 
from Mesara—both cut into the shape of a little owl). 

2 J. N. Svoronos ‘NEPI TQN EIZITHPIQN TON APXAIQN’ in the Journ. Jntern. 
@’ Arch. Num. 1900 iii. 319—343 pls. 17—20, Babelon Monn. gr. rom. i. 1. 700—705. 
E. Caillemer in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 192 f. figs. 2413 and 2414 (=my figs. 
590 and 589) published two specimens, on which the owl appears between two spray 
of olive lettered OAH. 

3 During the Samian War the Athenians branded their prisoners on the face with an 
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We have said that the owl, as issuing from the Akropolis rock, 
was held to be a special manifestation or embodiment of Athena 
the rock-goddess!, It is, however, possible that there was a further 
cause for its sanctity at Athens, and one which brings it into closer 
connexion with Zeus. O. Gruppe? has pointed out that over a wide 
area of the ancient world? birds of prey were believed to be filled 
with the fire of the celestial region from which they came darting 
down, a fire that blazed in the colouring of their beaks or glittered 
in their flashing eyes. Some birds indeed got their name from their 
fiery nature—the phlegyas*, the phléris®, the incendiaria avis®, the 


owl (Ail. var. hist. 2. 9), while the Samians branded theirs with a galley (Douris of 
Samos Zaplwy wpa frag. 59 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 483 Miller)=/rag. 66 (Frag. gr. Hist. 
ii, 153 Jacoby with n. ad loc.) ap. Phot. dex. and Souid. s.v. Sayiwy 6 duos). Plout. 
v. Per. 26 has inverted the facts. 

1 Supra pp. 749, 764, 776 ff. 2 Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 793 ff. 

3 Analogous modern beliefs are collected by N. W. Thomas in J. Hastings Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 5292-® (‘Thunderbird’), J. Rendel 
Harris Boanerges Cambridge 1913 pp. 20—30 (‘The Thunder-bird’), Harrison 7hemis? 
p- 113 ff. (* AZana of Birds,’ ‘Sanctity of Birds’). 

4 Supra i. 199 and ii. 1134 n. 9. 

5 Aristoph. av. 884 with schol. ad foc, D’Arcy W. Thompson 4 Glossary of Greek 
Birds Oxford 1895 p. 181 suggests relation of pAéts to Preydas, from Prdéyw, fulgeo, etc. 
The suggestion is highly probable. 

§ Plin. mat. Ast. 10. 36 inauspicata est et incendiaria avis, quam propter saepenumero 
lustratam urbem in annalibus invenimus, sicut L. Cassio C. Mario cos. (107 B.C.), quo 
anno et bubone viso lustratam esse. quae sit avis ea non reperitur nec traditur. quidam 
ita interpretantur, incendiariam esse quaecumque apparuerit carbonem ferens ex aris vel 
altaribus. alii spinturnicem eam vocant, sed haec ipsa quae esset inter aves qui se scire 
diceret non inveni. 

Pliny’s account of the zacendiaria avis, which, some said, appeared bringing embers 
from the altars, leaves us guessing. On the one hand, we are reminded of the phoenix 
carrying its parent’s body to the altar of the Sun at Heliopolis and burning it there (Tac. 
ann, 6. 28: see further Tiirk in Roscher Lex. Afyth. iii. 3450 ff., supra i. 341). On the 
other hand, the name may cover some forgotten rite, perhaps comparable with the Scoppzo 
del Carro on Easter Eve at Florence. The ‘Sacred Fire’ is then struck from flints 
brought by one of the Pazzi family from Jerusalem in the middle ages and kept in the 
church of the Holy Apostles on the Piazza del Limbo. A candle thus lit is taken in 
solemn procession to the high altar in the Cathedral. Meantime two splendid white oxen 
with crimson housings and gilded horns, wreathed with flowers and evergreens, have 
drawn the Carro, a four-sided erection tapering both towards the top and towards the 
base and covered with fireworks, to a point on the Piazza del Duomo between the 
Cathedral and the Baptistery. Here it is connected by a wire with a pillar set up in front 
of the high altar. ‘Precisely at noon the ‘‘Gloria” was reached, and as the first words 
were sung the sacred fire was applied to the pillar, which, like the “Carro,” was wreathed 
with freworks. This was the supreme moment of the ceremony; with a hissing sound, 
amid a shower of sparks, a dove, apparently of fire, flew from the pillar along the wire,— 
it should have reached the ‘‘Carro,” and setting that alight, returned to the altar from 
whence it came, on the success or non-success of its flight depending, in the opinion of 
the Contadini, the fate of this year’s harvest. By some unhappy chance it flew no farther 
than midway down the nave, where, with a last despairing ‘‘fizzle,” it became extinguished, 
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spinturnix*’, So charged with heat was the eagle that, had it not 
introduced a piece of cool jet into its nest, it would positively have 
cooked its own eggs*! Viewed in this context the name AZzthyia® 
becomes significant. It is best explained as an old participle of the 
verb aztho,‘1 burn4, and suggests a burnt or fiery colour’, In point 
of fact the herring-gull is distinguished by its yellow. bill, which has 
a patch of bright red at the basal angle; the eye too is of a beautiful 
straw-colour set in a frame of vermilion formed by the rim of the 
eyelid§, Again, the little owl—Athene noctua, as the ornithologists 
term it—certainly derived its name g/adx from the fiery glance of 


revealing itself as a stuffed bird tied on to a bundle ot squibs. Immediately the spectators 
rushed upon it, each trying to secure at leasta feather.... That evening the walls were 
placarded with the announcement of a ‘‘Mala Pasqua,” and all sorts of misfortunes for 
the present year were freely prophesied’ (Jessie L. Weston in Folk-Lore 1905 xvi. 182—184, 
Frazer Golden Bough®: Balder the Beautiful i. 126f.). I witnessed the ceremony myself 
on Saturday, 15 April 1922, when the fiery bird made its double flight in safety, the 
Carro burst in fine style, and the crowd filling the Piazza scrambled for the smouldering 
fragments. 

! Fest. p. 3306 34 ff. Miiller, p..446, 7 ff. Lindsay spimtyrnix est avis genus turpis 
figurae...ea Graece dicitur, ut ait Santra, srw@apls. Walde Lat. etym. Worterd. p. 731 
adds: ‘das wohl als Vogel mit funkelnden Augen zu omw@apis, omw@fp ‘‘Funke.” In 
der Endung sieht Stowasser Af} L. VI, 563 vielleicht richtig das westgriech. dpvit (=Spvis) 
“Vogel,” wie auch in co(c)ternix, das Keller Volkset. 51 als Muster fiir die Bildung von 
spinturnix gehalten hatte.’ Cp. Ernout—Meillet Dict, éym. de la Langue Lat. p. 924. 

2 Myth. Vat. 3. 3. 4 quod vero aquilam eius deputant tutelae, quam refert fabula Jovi 
contra Gigantes dimicanti fulmina ministrasse, ét hanc dant physici rationem, quod aquila 
per naturam nimii est caloris, adeo ut et ova, quibus supersedet, possit coquere, nisi 
gagaten, lapidem frigidissimum, admoveat. unde Lucanus (6. 676) ‘foeta tepefacta sub 
alite saxa.’ addunt etiam, adeo acutum esse aquilae intuitum, ut pro fulgentissimis solis 
radiis numquam deflectat obtuitum. matres etiam, ut ajunt, pullos suos contra solis ortum 
obvertunt, ut si in ipsos solis radios lumina figere sustinuerint, in vitam reserventur, si 
non, a nido dejiciantur. unde Lucanus in ix (9. go2) dicit ‘utque Jovis volucris calido 
quum protulit ovo’ etc. (Cp. supra i. 104 n. I, ii. 230.) elemento igitur calidissimo et 
limpidissimo, videlicet aethere, illud ales consectatur, quod et calore abundat et perspic- 
acitate. Dionys. épycfaxd (printed in the Didot Aucolicd p. 107 ff. in the form of a 
Byzantine epitome wrongly ascribed to Euteknios) 1. 1 says of the eagle’s stone (the 
derirns, on which see A. Nies in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. i. 704 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. 
Rel. p.777 ne 1, G. F. Kunz 7he Curious Lore of Precious Stones Philadelphia & London 
1913 p. 34, J. Evans Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance particularly 
in England Oxford 1922 Index p. 251 s.v, ‘Aetites’) day év A€Byre wagprdiovros Udaros 
émupatoy, Thy rod rupds vixjoet rdvtTws loyby. 

3 Supra p. 783 n. 1. 

* K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik®? Miinchen 1900 p. 210 (cp. &ywa and the 
like). Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 23 doubts this derivation, being more 
impressed by the fact that so many bird-names begin with al-, possibly to be identified 
with avi-s. 

5 Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr2 p. 15. 

6 J. L. Bonhote Birds of Britain London 1907 p. 364 ff. pl. gt, W. P. Pycraft A Book 
of Birds London 1908 p. 82 pl. 16, t. 
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its eyes’. Such birds, swooping upon their prey by sea or land, 
would appeal to the imagination of a simple folk and might well be 
regarded as lightning-birds appropriate to Athena, who wielded the 
thunderbolt of Zeus*, This is speculative, and of course uncertain. 
But, so far as the owl is concerned, further evidence is forthcoming. 
Columella’, describing the rites by which the country people sought 
to avert wind and weather, says: 


Hence Amythaon’s son‘, whom Cheiron taught, 
On crosses hung the night-birds and on roof-tops 
Would have them cry no more their deadly dirge. 


Palladius® follows suit, and in his farmer’s calendar, among other 
magic means of warding off hail-stones, gives the recipe: ‘Or else 
an owl is nailed up with wide-spread wings.’ The same cure is stil] 
popular in Germany® and elsewhere. C. Swainson’, a well-known 
authority on bird-lore, remarks: ‘Owls are often nailed up on barn 
doors or walls. The meaning of this custom is now unknown in our 
own rural districts; but in Germany the peasants will tell you it is 
done to avert lightning. The owl, it is to be observed, is a lightning 
bird.” If so, we get rid of one small difficulty. It might have been 
thought that the divine power resident in the head of Zeus would 
have been born as an eagle, not an owl®. But the owl of Athena, 
as we now perceive, was virtually equivalent to the eagle of Zeus. 
The equation seems to have struck the Greeks themselves in 


1 Eustath. 2 Z/. p. 1202, 10 ff. 7d 5¢ yhavxidwy dvti rod Eurupoy Brérwy Kara rods 
wahaods mapa 7d yAotoow, ad of Kal ydadk, Hy udvyv Toy yanWovixwy Kal capkopdywr 
gaol wy tikrew TupAG ia 7d TEpi TOUS dPPaduads wupSdes, O TumreKdy dv diacpel THY Oday. 
60 xal dv rats oxoroutvars dpa. The source of this note was Demokritos of Abdera 
(H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker Berlin 1912 ii. 52, 13 ff.), cp. e¢. mag. p. 233, 
Toff. Anudvcxos, but Zonar. /ex. p. 439 and Favorin. /ex. p. 422, 16 ff. Anudxpiros. 

Modern philology supports the ancient derivation: see L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etym. 
iii. 68, Prellwitz of. cét.* p. 95, Boisacq of. cit. p. 150- 

2 First in Aisch. Zum. 827 f., cp. Pind. frag. 146 Bergk‘’, 146 Schroeder mip 
wréovtos & Te xepavvot | ayxioTa dekthy Kara xeipa Tarpébs | (yuéva)...; then on coins, 
gems, etc. See Preller—Robert Gv. A/yth. i. 191, W. H. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. i. 
677 f., Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 330, and infra § 9 (b) ii (A) (5). 

3 Colum. de re rust. 10. 348 ff. * Melampous. 5 Pallad. 1. 35. 1. 

6 A. Kuhn Die Herabkunjt des Feuers und des Gottertranks? Giitersloh 1886 p. 189 
‘Die eule an das scheunenthor genagelt schtitzt aber das haus vor blitz’, E. H. Meyer 
Germanische Mythologie Berlin 1891 p. 112 ‘Sie wird gegen Zauber und Blitz ans 
Scheunentor genagelt (Wuttke §165)’, Taylor in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1929/1930 ii. 1074 ‘Sehr verbreitet ist das Annageln einer 
E. oder einzelner Teile von ihr an Stillen, Scheunen usw. gegen Blitzschlag, Feuer und 
anderes Unheil’ with n. 29 on p. 1078. 

7 C. Swainson The Folk Lore and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 
Pp. 123. 

8 Supra p. 733 f. 
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Hellenistic times. Bronze coins of Pergamon (fig. 591)? show an 
owl on a winged thunderbolt inscribed AQHNAZ 
NIKH®OPOY, ‘of Athena the Bringer of Victory.’ A 
similar type occurs on gold? and silver of Tarentum® 
and on bronze of Herakleia in Lucania4and Amastris 
in Paphlagonia®, while small bronze pieces issued at 
Athens have two owls face to face on a thunderbolt®. Fig. 591. 
Finally, Zeus himself has an owl, not an eagle, as his attribute on 
imperial bronze coins of Akmoneia in Phrygia (figs. 592594)? and 
on others struck by Alexandros i Balas at Kyrrhos in Syria (supra 
if. 15 n. 5 fig. 2), 








The passage from the ornithomorphic to the anthropomorphic 
conception of Athena involves several successive stages : 
1, Athena as a bird. 
2. Athena as a bird with human arms. 
3. Athena as a bird with human head. 
4. Athena as a goddess with bird’s wings. 
5. Athena as a goddess with a bird for her attribute. 


1 Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 132 pl. 27, 13, cp. 26. p.131 pl. 27, 11 f. and 
McClean Cat. Coins iii. 62 no. 7680 pl. 264, 6, Head Hist. sunz.? p. 536. 1 figure 
a specimen in my collection. H. von Fritze in the Corolla Numzsmatica Oxford 1906 
p- 56f. pl. 2, 25 connects the coins inscribed AOQHNAZ NIKH®oPoY with the 
Nikephoria of 183 B.c. 

2 Hunter Cat. Coins i. 68 no. 24. 

8 Carelli Mum. Zt. vet. p- 54 pl. 115, 232, Garrucci Mon. Jt. ant. p. 128 pl. 99, 15; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 202, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 76 nos. 96—100 pl. 5, 18, 
McClean Cat. Coins i. 92 nos. 642—645 pl. 25, 9 and 10, Syi/. num. Gr. ii. pl. 8, 
236 Lloyd. : 

4 Carelli Mum. Jt. vet. p. 89 pl. 163, 68, Garrucci Aon. Jt. ant. p. 134 pl. 102, 15, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Italy p. 234, McClean Cat. Coins i. 116 nos. 863, 864 pl. 30, 2. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus etc. p. 84 pl. 19, 5, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach 
Monn. gr. @ As. Min.” i. 174 no. ro pl. 18, 8. 

6 J. N. Svoronos Les monnates d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 24, 60—67, Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p- 79 pl. 14, 3, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 72 nos. 182, 183. 

7 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phrygia pp. xxiii, 9 f..pl. 3, 3 (=my fig. 593) and 4 (=my 
fig. 594). Fig. 592 is from a specimen kindly given to me by Mr C. T. Seltman, who 
notes that the magistrates L. Servenius Capito and Iulia Severa are apparently husband 
and wife, both holding priestly office under Nero, 
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The first stage we have already considered. It was perhaps 
best exemplified by the Megarian cult of Athena AZthyza, ‘the 
Gull!’ But there were substantial grounds for thinking that at 
Athens Athena took the form of an owl? 

We have next to note how the bird becomes human-armed. 
A series of moulded terra-cotta pendants found in south Italy, 
especially in the neighbourhood of Tarentum, represents an owl 
that has not only wings but human hands as well and is spinning 
with distaff, yarn, and wool-basket all complete (figs. 595, 596)*. 
These odd-looking objects are always pierced with a couple of 
holes and seem to have served originally as loom-weights*. There 
can be little doubt that the owl spinning is Athena Zrgdne5 in her 
character as patron of women’s handiwork ® 

The transition from bird to human-headed bird can be illustrated 
by an early Corinthian avyballos, found in Aigina and now preserved 
in the Archaeological Museum at Breslau (fig. 597)’. This shows 
Herakles contending with the Lernaean Hydra. The hero has 
already cut off one of the monster’s ten heads: it is to be seen 
above, that is beyond, the horses on the right. Undaunted by two 


) Supra p. 783 nn. 1, 2. 2 Supra p. 784 ff. 

8 See P. Perdrizet in the Afélanges Perrot Paris 1903 p. 264 f., R. Engelmann in the 
Rev. Arch. 1903 ii. 122 f. and 74. 1906 ii. 453 f., E. Pottier in the Bud. Corr. Hell. 1908 
xxxii. 541 ff, P. Wuilleumier in the Rev. Arch. 1932 i. 47. 

The examples so far known are two in the Museum at Bari—nos. 2910 (R. Engelmann 
in the Rev. Arch. 1906 ii. 453 fig. 1) and 1851 (éd. 28. fig. 3), one in the Jatta collection 
at Ruvo, another at Brindisi (¢¢. in the Rev. Arch. 1903 ii. 123 fig. 1 wrongly described), 
another belonging to C. Hiilsen at Rome (éd. in the Rev. Arch. 1906 ii. 453 fig. 2), 
a sixth in the Louvre (E. Pottier in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. §41- pl. 7, 3 (the 
most complete and the most grotesque)), a seventh in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford 
(P. Perdrizet in the Afélanges Perrot Paris 1902 p. 264 fig. 4, G. Fougéres in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict, Ant. iii. 1915 fig. 5045), an eighth in the Museum at Lausanne (W. Deonna 
in the Amzeiger fiir schweizertsche Ailertumskunde. Indicateur d’antiquités suisses. N.S. 
1910 p. 46 fig. 17). I adda specimen from Tarentum now in the British Museum (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 430 no. E 179, my fig. 5395) and another in my possession 
(Bg. 596). 

* SoR. Engelmann in the Rev. Arch. 1903 ii. 122 £., 1906 ii. 453 f. But P. Wuilleumier 
7. 1932 i. 47 still includes them among the religio-magical ‘disques de Tarente’ (on 
which see supra ii. 131 n. 1). 

5 So first P. Perdrizet in the Mélanges Perrot Paris 1903 p. 264 f. 

8 O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 428—430. C. Swainson The Foik Lore 
and Provincial Names of British Birds London 1886 p. 124 records a (German?) 
tradition that the owl is an old weaver spinning with silver threads. Jd. 74. p. 97 notes 
that the nightjar is called a ‘Churr owl’ in Aberdeen and a ‘Spinner’ in Wexford. 
Cp. G. Meredith Zove in the Valley 35 f. ‘Lone on the fir-branch, his rattle-note 
unvaried, | Brooding o’er the gloom, spins the brown evejar.’ 

7 O. Rossbach Fest-Gruss...der vierzigsten Versammlung deutscher Philologen una 
Schulmaenner in Goerlitz Breslau 1889 pp. 5—19 with fig. (=my fig. 597) reproduced 
ona smaller scale by Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel* p. 303 fig. 81. 
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more heads, which are biting deep into his shoulders, and by a large 
crab, which is nipping his legs, Herakles has run a long sword 
through two of the snaky necks, wounded a third, and grasped 
a fourth by the throttle. Even so he would be in imminent danger, 
were it not for the presence of Iolaos, who, attacking the Hydra 
from the opposite side, reaps three of its heads with a single pull of 
his toothed sickle. To right and left, marked off from each other 
by a flying bird, stand the chariots of lolaos and Herakles, four- 
horsed and two-horsed respectively. In the former a young 
charioteer, Lapythos by name, holds his goad and reins in readiness 
for flight, while he turns his head to watch the combat. In the 
latter Athena had escorted Herakles. She has now dismounted and 
stands close at his back, inviting him with a gesture of her left hand 
to refresh his strength with a draught from the cup that she holds 
in her right. On the reins of the chariot is perched her owl; on the 
goad, a woman-headed bird, beside which is inscribed the word 
wous, M. Mayer? took this to be a variant form of phéyx or poyx, an 
echoic name for ‘gull.’ The woman-headed bird would then be an 
altera ego of Athena Adthyza. But my friend the late Dr P. Giles 
informed me years ago that Mayer’s explanation is phonetically 
impossible: the assumed interchange of an initial labial with an 
initial digamma depends on the mistaken view that digamma was 
_ pronounced like our letter £ Dr Giles himself suggested that wous 
might be a local onomatopoeic name for ‘owl,’ comparing the 
imitation of an owl’s hoot, which in a poem by Thomas Nash? 
appears as 7Zo-witta-ivoo! and in another by Shakespeare® as 
Tuwhit ! tuwhoo*! 1 gladly accept this suggestion, especially as the 


1M. Mayer in Hermes 1892 xxvii. 481—487, citing Aristot. Aist. an. g. 18. 617 a.g 
davt, Hesych. r&vé sows dpvis. 6 “Aptororédyns ev ry wepl fdwy, et. mag. p. 699, 10 f. 
mdvyyes* al aldua, al xAn@eioar Botyyes. rapa thy Bohy Kai thy lvyjv, concludes that 
féus was the Corinthian form of Bovyé, ¢GvE, rGvE. Harrison Proleg. Gr. Rel.” p. 303 f. 
follows him. 

O. Rossbach of. cét. p. 14 leaves the word (AAYOA) unexplained, but 25. n. 1 adds 
that Studemund proposed a connexion with the root Bad- of Baifw. 

2 F. T. Palgrave Zhe Golden Treasury London 1882 p. 1 Spring 4, 8, 12. 

3 fb. p.17 Winter 8, 17. ‘ 

* Onomatopoeic names for ‘owl’ are common in the Indo-Europaean languages 
(Schrader Aeadlex.? ii. 216%, citing J. Winteler Maturlaute und Sprache Aarau 1892 
p. 10 f.), e.g. Sanskrit é/#ka-, Latin wlucus, ulula, Old High German @wila, Lithuanian 
Swas; Armenian duéf, Greek Béas, Bifa, Latin 6260. Cp. Hesych. rurw: 4 yhadé, 
Plaut. Men, 653 f. ME. egon dedi? MA. tu, tu istic, inquam. PE. vin adferri noctuam. | 
quae ‘tu tu’ usque dicat tibi? 

J. D. Beazley in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1927 xxxi. 348 no. § fig. 1 publishes a red- 
figured amphora on sale in Paris, which shows an owl with the letters KYYY scratched 
Just below its beak (fig. 598 from a photograph kindly supplied by Mr C. D. Bicknell). 
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qwous on the vase, except for its human head, resembles in all 
respects the unmistakable owl perched beside it. In short, I con- 





Fig. 598. 


Prof. Beazley cp. Aristoph. av. 261 xexkaBad xexxaBab, schol. ad loc. ras yhadKas obra 
puveiv Méyoucw. SOev kal kixkaBas abras Néyouow. ore dé lepa Tis’ AOnvas. x.7.d. (more 
in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. Ling. iv. 1551 C and in F. H. M. Blaydes on Aristoph. Zys. 
7O0f. eyo & bd trav yavGy rddaw" ardddvpae | Tats dypumviaioe KixxaBrgovcdy del), 
and the modern Greek xovxovBayla, xofxxos (where, however, we have to reckon with 
assimilation to the note of the cuckoo (Schrader Reallex.? ii. 216 f.)). I would rather 
illustrate the graffito KYYY from Browning’s line in Andrea del Sarto ‘The cue-owls 
speak the name we call them by.’ 

E. Pernice ‘Ein korinthischer Pinax’ in the Festschotft fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 
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ceive that the Corinthian potter has here synchronised in an 
instructive series three distinct stages in the evolution of Athena— 
the ornithomorphic, the semi-ornithomorphic, and the anthropo- 
morphic!, Another Corinthian arjyéadlos, in the Karlsruhe collection 





Fig. 599. 


pp. 7580 with fig. (=my fig. 599. Scale ;%) puts together four fragments of a Corinthian 
pinax at Berlin (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin i. 76 no. 683, 78 no. 757, 89 f. 
nos. 822 and 82g ‘Stil des Timonidas’), on which a man named Adxpis stokes a potter’s 
oven. Before it stands a small ithyphallic figure of the sort known as Baoxdyioy 
{Aristoph. fab. tncert. frag. 39 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 1185 Meineke) af. Poll. 7. 108, cp. 
Bekker avecd. i. 30, 5 ff.), here named Aa (? cp. Adoravpos, NatkacTHs, or the like). 
Upon it is perched a large owl named etka (Roehl Juscr. Gr. ant. no. 20, 69, F. Blass 
in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/uschr. iii. 1. 66 no. 3119 h 69 Paka or pwKa, Juscr. Gr. 
Pop. ino. 313 pwxa), cp. Hesych. dwxiwv: Spyis rods. The word, like ¢wx7 ‘a seal,’ 
may be a derivative of the Indo-Europaean *Z/du- ‘to blow, puff’: so davé (Prellwitz 
Etym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr? p. 498 f., Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 1044f.), 
if not also our puffin (but see E. Weekley An Etymological Dictionary of Modern English 
London 1921 p. 1166). 

1 It is interesting to see the same three stages combined on a red-figure £/2x potted 
by Pamphaios, found at Todi, and now preserved in the Villa Giulia (G. Bendinelli in the 
Mon. ad. Linc. 1916 xxiv. 874880 pls. 3 and 4 (=my fig. 600), Hoppin Red-fig. Vases 
li. 304 no. 19 d¢s fig., Corp. vas. ant. Villa Giulia iii I. ¢ pl. 25, 2 and 3, pl. 26, 2 with 
text p. 13 by G. Q. Giglioli), which represents another exploit of Herakles. While the 
hero wrests the tripod from Apollon, Iolaos holds in readiness his four-horsed chariot and 
Athena advances to his aid at once as owl, as human-headed bird, and as goddess. By 
this time, however, the human-headed bird has ceased to be conceived as an owl or 
labelled as such and has become a commonplace soul-bird of the Seiren sort (G. Weicker 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 617 ff.). 
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(fig. 6or)*, represents a human-headed bird wearing a helmet. This 
can hardly be, as G. Weicker? supposes, the soul of a valiant 
warrior; for in that case it would, according to custom, have been 
bearded. Rather, it is Athena herself, no longer a bird, not yet 


a goddess. 





Fig. 601. 


This transitional conception lay dormant for centuries, while 
Greek art was in its prime, and then—like so many other half- 
forgotten ideas—awoke to a new lease of life in imperial times. 
Certain rare bronze pieces of small size—whether coins (£ddip6oi, 
kéllyba*) or counters we cannot say —were struck at Athens in the 
Roman period and have as their reverse device an owl e2 face with 
a female helmeted head (figs. 602, 603)§ The archaistic legend 





Fig. 602. Fig. 603. 


A@E (fig. 602) suggests that we are here concerned with the 
restoration of an ancient type though, except for the erpballos 
just mentioned, no prototype is known. Again, denarit of the gens 
Valeria, issued by L. Valerius Acisculus in the year 46—45 B.C., 
show for reverse a human-headed bird with helmet, shield, and 


1 Winnefeld Vasensamm!. Karlsruhe p. 16 no. 81 from Siana in Rhodes. 

2 G, Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 p. 35 fig. 15 (=my fig. 601). 

3 fd. 2b. p. 137 ff. : 

4 Babelon Afonn. gr. rom. i. 1. 466, K. Regling in Pauly—Wissowa Real-£nc, xi. 


1099 f. 
5 E. Beulé Les monnaies d’ Athénes Paris 1838 p. 391 with figs. (=my figs. 602, 603). 


C. IIL. SI 
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spear (fig. 604)! or more often spears (figs. 605, 606)%. C. Lenor- 
mant® and, after him, E. Babelon ingeniously explained this as a 
black eagle named Va/eria®. But F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller§, 





Fig. 604. 





followed by M. Bahrfeldt’, observe that the feathers of the bird are 
spotted as in some species of owls, There can then be little doubt 
but that here too we see Athena as a guasz-bird. The same type, 
with sundry variations, occurs on a series of engraved gems and 
pastes of Roman date (figs. 607, 608)8, which were probably sup- 


1M. Bahrfeldt Machtrage und Berichtigungen sur Miinzkunde Wien 1897 p. 258 
pl. 12, 271 (=my fig. 604) from a coin which passed from the Bunbury to the Haeberlin 
collection, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep.-i. 535 no. 4105 pl. 53, 4. I have another 
specimen showing the single spear. 

2 Babelon Monn. rép. rom. ii. 519 f. no. 18 wrongly described with figs. of two spears 
crossed and two spears parallel, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 535 nos. 4106 
pl. 53, 5 and 4107 with two spears crossed, i. 536 no. 4108 pl. 53, 6 (=my fig. 606) with 
two spears parallel. Fig. 605 is from an example in my collection. 

3 C. Lenormant in the Nouv. Ann. 1838 ii. 142 ff. pl. D, 2 with two spears parallel. 

4 Babelon Monn, rép. rom. ii. 516, 520. 

5 Lenormant and Babelon both rely on Plin. maz. hist. 10. 6 aquilae maximus honos, 
maxima et vis. sex earum genera: melanaétos a Graecis dicta [eadem in Valeria], minima 
magnitudine, viribus praecipua, colore nigricans. But the text is uncertain. D. Detlefsen 
inserted the brackets, and C. Mayhoff on the strength of Aristot. hist. av. 9. 32. 618 b 28 
pedavderos kal haywoédvos suspects that 2 ualeria covers some such word as /eporaria. 
Further, Lenormant and Babelon compare the part played by an eagle in the story of 
Valeria Luperca (Plout. parali. Gr. et Ront. 35 \omod Karacxbvros Padeplous (so J. Amyot 
for xaAeplous) kai dOopas yevouevns, xpyouds €560n AwHFoat TO Sewdv, dav wapOévov y 
Hpg @iwow xar énavrév. del dé rijs Seodapovias pevotons xara KAipoy Naxonery 
Ovarepla Aovwrépxa (so Guarinus for rovmépxa) oracayévn 7d tipos, [#yero eis Ouclar 
(seepplet cod. E)] derés xarawras jprace kai ért roy éumipwr One paBdov pixpiy Exovoay 
opipar, 7d Se Eidos ewéBare daudrer Twi rapa Tov vady Bookouevy. vojoaca dé H mapbéves 
kal Thy Body Oicaca xal Thy opipay Apaca, xar oiklay wepridOe, Kal rods doOevodrras 
hpéua wryrrovea Suipyecper, EppGobat evi Exdorw Aéyouca. bbe xal viv Td puorhprov Tedetra’ 
ws Aporelins év évveaxatéexdty Irakixdy (frag. 10 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 322 Miiller). But 
see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1920 ii. 1. 482 as to the 
flimsy character of this writer). : 

8 F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller Zier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und 
Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 74. 

7M. Bahrfeldt Vachktrage und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde Wien 1897 p. 258. 

(1) Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 248 no. 2484 pl. 28 a black jasper from the Towneley 
collection: bird to right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and one spear; 
inscribed with the owner’s name CHARITO (my fig. 607 is enlarged (?) from T. Panofka 
Gemmen mit Inschriften Berlin 1852 p. 103 pl. 4, 12 (= Add. d. berl. Akad. 1851 Phil.- 
hist. Classe p. 487 pl. 4, 12)). 
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posed to bring good luck to their wearers, and is even found in 
the form of small bronze statuettes (figs. 609, 610)! presumably 
designed to serve a like practical purpose. A refinement upon the 
owl-Athena was the cock-Athena, whose very absurdity would raise 





Fig. 607. Fig. 608. Fig. 610, 


(2) Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 248 no. 2485 pl. 28 (where it is wrongly numbered 
2488) a burnt agate from the Towneley collection: bird to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, carrying shield and two spears parallel. 

(3) J. H. Middleton 7he Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings London 1892 p. 87 
no. F ro a pale blue paste: bird (‘Siren’) to right, with helmeted head of Athena, 
carrying shield with Gorgénezon and two spears parallel. Fig, 608 is from a cast of the 
original (scale 2). 

(4) Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 147 no. 3340 pl. 27 a cormelian: owl to 
right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield with Gorgéneion (Furtwangler ‘mit 
Gorgoneion auf der Brust’!) and two spears parallel; the owl stands on palm-branch 
and wreath. 

(5) Za. 2b. p. 219 no. 5928 pl. 40 a brown paste: owl to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, carrying shield and spear. : ‘ 

(6) Zd. 75. p. 264 no. 7090 pl. 53 a red jasper: owl to right, with helmeted head of 
Athena, shouldering a spear (2d. Ant. Gemmen i pl. -46, 30, ii. 222). 

(7) Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 317 no. 8660 pl. 61 a bloodstone: owl to 
tight, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying two spears parallel (Furtwangler ‘ Doppel- 
flote unter dem 1. Fliigel’); the owl stands on a Gorgémeion, flanked by helmet and 
snake on the right, shield (?) and spear (?) on the left. 

(8) P. S. Bartoli Meseum Odescalchum Rome 1752 ii. 7o f. pl. 30 a bloodstone: owl 
to left, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear; the owl stands on a 
Gorgéneion; to the left is an olive-spray, to the right a pillar, on which is set a one- 
handled vase, and to which is bound a quiver. 

(9) F. Imhoof-Blumer and O. Keller 7%er- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinsen und 
Gemmen Leipzig 1889 p. 161 pl. 26, 61 an onyx at Vienna (no. 1067): owl to left, with 
helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear; the owl stands on a round base 
probably meant for a Aste. 

(10) Ed. 2. p. 161 pl. 26, 62 a cornelian in the Postolacca collection at Athens: owl 
to right, with helmeted head of Athena, carrying shield and spear. 

See further G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel Leipzig 1902 p. 35 n. I- 

1 Reinach Rép. Stat. iii. 207 no, 1-a bronze at Avignon: owl, with helmeted head of 
Athena. 

Id. 7. no. 2 a bronze in the Bourguignon collection (Collection d’antiquités grecgues 
@ romaines provenant de Naples Paris 1901 pl. 6, 206): owl, with helmeted head of 
Athena. 
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a laugh and so heighten the prophylactic effect}. A bronze in the 
Castellani collection (fig. 611)? represented the goddess as a cock 
with human face, wearing by way of helmet the skin of a cock’s 
head complete with comb, wattles, and beak. This singular fowl, 
perched on a winged skull, perhaps betokens the victory of vigilance 
over death or points some equally edifying moral. 





Fig. 611. 


The fourth stage in the evolution of Athena is that in which she 
appears as a goddess with the wings of a bird. It has indeed been 
maintained that the conception of a winged Athena is not found on 
Greek soil till the Hellenistic age and should be explained as a 
case of late syncretism—Athena and Nike rolled into one*. But 


1 Cp. the numerous examples of Athena’s head wearing a helmet with the features of 
Sokrates, Silenos, ete. (Reinach Pierres Gravées pls. 24, 25, and 30), often misnamed 
gryllé (J. H. Middleton The Engraved Gems of Classical Times Cambridge 1891 Append. 
p. xx, E. Babelon in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Anz. ii. 1480 f., Furtwingler Anz, Gemmen 
iii, 113 f., 288, 353, 363). 

2 Castellani Sale Catalogue Paris 1884 p. 43 no. 262 with fig. on p. 44 (=my fig. 611: 
scale 4). Height 0'17™. 

3 A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 704. 
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that is seriously to underrate both the quantity and the quality 
of the evidence for an Athena winged in her own right!. 

On the one hand, a winged Athena is familiar enough in 
Etruscan art. A cornelian scarab of careful archaic style? shows 
the goddess without helmet, but with spear and azg¢s and two well- 
marked wings on her back. A bronze in the Museo Gregoriano 
(fig. 612)* again represents her with wings: this time she wears 
a helmet and an aigzs decorated with a Gorgéneion, apparently 
viewed as the sun‘, a crescent moon, and sundry stars. Her 





Fig. 612. 


1 See F. Imhoof-Blumer ‘ Die Fliigelgestalten der Athena und Nike auf Miinzen’ in 
the Num. Zettschr. 1871 pp. 3—52 with pl. 5, L. Savignoni ‘Athena alata e Athena 
senz’ ali’ in the Rom. Mitth. 1897 xii. 307—317 with pl. 12, ¢d. ‘Minerva Vittoria’ in 
Ausonia 1910 v. 69—108, C. W. Keyes ‘Minerva Victrix? Note on the winged goddess 
of Ostia’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1912 xvi. 490—494, C. Anti ‘Athena marina e alata’ 
in the Mon. d. Linc. 1920 xxvi. 269—318, and the coins ete. cited by H. Dressel— 
K. Regling Die Miinzen von. Priene Berlin 1927 p. 18 n. 103. : 

2 Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 157. pl. 20, 220¢, Furtwingler Ant. 
Gemmen i pl. 16, 12, ti. 30, 76. 

8 E. Gerhard Uber die Gottheiten der Etrusker Berlin 1847 p. 61 pl. 4, 1 (=my 
fig. 612), G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Anz. iii, 1928 with fig. 5075. 

4 Supra i. 293 with fig. 212. E. Gerhard, however, /oc. cit. says ‘ein Mondgesicht 
(Gorgoneion)’ and is followed by G. Fougéres doc. cit. ‘le symbole de la lune en guise 
de Gorgoneion.’ Cp. Epigenes mepi rijs Oppéws worjoews (Orph. frag. 33 Kern: supra 
P- 322 n. 3) ap. Clem. Al. strom. 5. 8 p. 360, 17 f. Stahlin xat ‘‘Topyébviov” rhv cedjvay 
da 7d ev airy mpdcwrov, and Hippol. ref. haeres. 4. 35 p. 102 Duncker—Schneidewin 
where Hekate is invoked on a moonless night as Topyw xal Moppts kat Mavy xal Twohd poppe 
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right hand supports an owl, her left rests on her hip. A similar 
bronze, which once formed the handle of a patera, passed ‘from the 
Gréau! into the Hoffmann? collection and is now in the Louvre 
(fig. 613)8: Athena’s right hand raises her cheek-piece, her left 
holds a broken rod bearing the owl. Again, a bronze candelabrum 
from Chiusi, formerly owned by G. P. Campana and then by 
A. Castellani, is topped by the statuette of a winged Athena, 
who wears a helmet with cheek-pieces up and an azg¢s with Gor- 
géneton: her right hand is empty, her left carries a naked infant 


(fig. 614)“ Lastly, on the bronze mirrors of Etruria Athena is 
often winged§. 





Fig. 614. 


(W. H. Roscher Uber Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1890 p. 24 n. 84, 2d. Machtrige su 
meiner Schrift tiher Selene und Verwandtes Leipzig 1895 p. 21 n. 1, and in his Lex. Myth. 
ii. 3188). 

1 W. Fréhner Collection Julien Gréau. Catalogue des bronzes antiques et des objets 
d'art du moyen dge et de la Renaissance Paris 1885 p. 8f. no. 31, Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 
393 No. 7- 

2 W. Frohner Collection Hoffmann Paris 1888 no. 376. 

3 De Ridder Cat. Bronzes du Louvre ii. 138 no. 3024 pl. 106 (= my fig. 613), Reinach 
Rép. Stat. ii. 297 no. 3. ; , 

4 I. Roulez ‘Minerve Courotrophos’ in the Aza. d. Znst. 1872 xliv. 216—225 pl. N 
(part of which=my fig. 614). 


5 Gerhard Etr. Spiegel iii pls. 36, 1—9, 69, 87, 134, 146, 246 (owl as shield-sign), 
254 A, 2, iv pls. 286, 2, 305, Vv pl. 61, 2. 
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On the other hand, Jonian art of the sixth century B.c. does not 
hesitate to equip the goddess with wings. A scarab in banded 
onyx, set in a gold bezel attached to a bronze ring, came from 
Amathous to the British Museum and shows 
(fig. 615) Athena standing towards the right. 
Two recurved wings start from her back. Her 
breast is full and prominent”. One hand grasps 
a spear, the other holds up her chztéu. Behind 
her back are visible the snakes of her azg¢s and 
a Seilenos-mask, which appears indeed to form 
part of her crested helmet, but is better ex- 
plained as her Gorgéneton seen in profile®. 
Behind her feet are three lines of doubtful 
meaning*, Again, a white-figured sarcophagus from Klazomenai, 
now at Berlin, has a frieze of late sixth-century style, in which 
a central Athena standing to the left with round shield and four 
recurved wings is flanked by two warriors with horses and hounds®. 
Lastly, the west frieze of the Siphnian Treasury at Delphoi (c. 525 
B.C.) represents Athena setting foot on a chariot drawn by four 
winged horses, but pausing to adjust a large azg¢s on her shoulders. 
The goddess herself had recurved wings of the archaic sort: the end 
of one is still visible in the relief; the other was originally added in 
paint on the background &. 

Attic black-figured vases teli the same tale. A fine sixth- 
century bowl in the Faina collection at Orvieto (fig. 617)? has 





Fig. 615. 


1 Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 6, 56, ii. 30, 76, iii. 93, 98, 115, Lippold Gemmen 
pl. 20, 5 (enlarged) p. 170, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems® p. 52 no. 437 pl. 8. My fig. 615 is 
drawn (scale 2) from a cast kindly supplied by Mr E. J. Forsdyke. 

2 Supra p. 225, n. 1 sub fin. 

3 J. D. Beazley The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems Oxford 1920 p. 8 ‘The 
helmet...is stated by Furtwangler to have a mask of silenesque type attached behind; 
but the mask belongs to the aegis and not to the helmet’ (cp. 24. p. 19 f. no. 26 pl. 2). 
That is right: yet, Beazley’s suggestion notwithstanding, G. Lippold and H. B. Walters 
loce. cétt. still see what Furtwangler saw. 

4H. B. Walters /oc. ett. says: ‘In the field, three drops of blood (?).’ Snakes of 
aigis? Extra wings begun but left unfinished?? ’ 

5 R, Zahn in the Amt. Denkm. ii. 5. 10 pl. 58 (part of which = my fig. 616), éd@. in 
the Jahrb. d. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1908 xxiii. 169—180, Pfuhl Aaleret u. Zeichnung 
a. Gr. i. 165 ff, iii. 31 fig. 140, M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale Univ. Press 1929 
P. 132 fig. 221. 

® C. Picard and P. de la Coste-Messeliére in the Foutlles de Delphes iv. 2. 130 ff. 
pl. 7—8, 1 (with statement and criticism of previous views). 

7G. KGrte in the Aun. d. Znst. 1877 xlix. 128 ff. no. 12, D. Cardella Museo etrusco 
Faina Orvieto 1888 p. 74 no. 150, L. Savignoni in the Rém. Mitth. 1897 xii. 307—317 
with pl. 12 (= my fig. 617). 
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Fig. 616. 





Fig. 617. 
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for obverse and reverse type an Athena advancing towards the 
right between two prophylactic eyes. On both sides she wears 
helmet, chitén, and himdtion. But, whereas the one design shows 
her wingless, with shield and spear, the other shows her winged 
and bearing an outstretched agg¢s. Similar curled oriental wings 
are given to Athena on a small amphora found in Etruria and 








<_< LL : 
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Fig. 618. 


now in the Louvre. The goddess, wearing a high-crested helmet 
and carrying a spear, is seated on a folding-stool: her owl is 
beside her, perched on the tip of her left wing. Finally, on an 
oinochde from Kameiros in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris 
(fig. 618)? we see Athena, armed with a spear and a long-crested 
Corinthian helmet, winging her way through the air as she bears 

1 E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 2™° Série Paris rgo1 p. 132 f. no. F 380 pl. 87, 


id. Cat. Vases du Louvre iii. 810. 
2 De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. i. 172 f. no. 260 fig. 23 (=my fig. 618). 
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a dead warrior (? Kekrops?) across the sea. Her protective air 
recalls Aischylos’? phrase at the end of the Eumenzdes: ‘them 
that shelter beneath the wings of Pallas the Father honoureth.’ 
Yet the same poet® in the same play makes Athena come from 
. Troyland ‘without wings, flapping but the aig/s-fold.’ Clearly. 





Fig. 619. 


1 This is possible, but far from certain. On the one hand, the representation suits the 
myth of Athena Al@ua (szpra p. 783 f.). On the other hand, the myth does not say that 
Kekrops was actually dead when carried off by Athena to Megara; and, unless we accept 
Pausanias’ assumption (1. 5. 3) that there were two kings named Kekrops, we should 
expect him to be serpentiform (supra pp. 181, 186f., 770, 773). 

2 Aisch. Zum. 1oo1 f. Tadddéos 5° bard mrepois | dvras aferae marip. 

3 Id. th. 404 wrep&v drep poBdoica xédmov alyldos. The expression wrepay drep 
suggests that Athena had only recently shed her wings (I am indebted for the observation 
to Miss D. Lamb of Newnham College: see also Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.” p. 306 f.). 
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Aischylos, like the painter of the Orvieto bowl, could think of her 
either as winged or as wingless. 

During the fifth century, when humanising tendencies were rife, 
Athena ceased to be treated at will as a semi-bird. We have reached 
the point at which Nike split off from Athena Vzke and went her 
own winged way, leaving the older goddess wingless. But just here 
we encounter an obvious difficulty. If Nike with wings was indeed 
an abstraction from Athena WVz%e1, how is it that Athena Vzke had 
no wings, was indeed so notoriously ‘wingless’ that she came to be 
known as Nike Afzeros®? The texts describe her cult-effigy as a 
xéanon without wings, holding a pomegranate in its right hand, 

‘a helmet in its left’, It was in all probability seated, for an Attic 
oinochée of the later black-figured style, now at Altenburg and 


1 So Harrison Myth. Mon, Anc. Ath. p. 366 ‘From Athene Polias, invoked as 
Athene Polias Nike, the personality of Nike separated off and developed attributes of her 
own, impossible when she was only a form of Athene. Such an attribute were her 
wings’ etc., A. Baudrillart Les divinités de la Victoire en Gréce et en Italie d’ apres les 
textes et les monuments figurés Paris 1894 p. 7 ‘Simple don ou attribut d’Athéna, elle se 
détache d’elle, prend une personnalité distincte, et apparait bien réellement comme la 
seconde personne d’une sorte de dualité,’ 75. p. 13 ‘C’est donc vers le commencement du 
cinquiéme siécle qu’a di s’achever la séparation progressive de Niké d’avec Athéna et la 
conquéte de son indépendance, fait qui d’ailleurs n’empéche point l’antique Athéna-Niké 
de subsister.’ i 

E. E. Sikes, who does not accept this view, argues that ‘if Nike is to be regarded as 
an abstraction from any greater deity, she must be an abstraction from Zeus’ (Class. Rev. 
1895 ix. 282). Mr Sikes’ criticism is approved by H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 
310. See, however, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1066 n. 3 (td. Myth. Lit. 1908 p. 566) 
‘Athenas Beziehungen 2u Nike scheinen alt, alter als die spezifisch attische Kultur: 
darauf weist, dass Nike T. des Pallas und der Styx heisst, Hsd. © 384 [383 f. Zrvé 
8 &rex’ Qxeavol Ovydrnp WddAav7e puyeioa | Zirov xal Nixny xadAlogupov ev peydpoiw: | 
al Kpdros 45é Blyy dpideixera yelvaro réxva- | r&v ovk tar’ dwdvevde Atds Séuos, obdé TLs 
py, | 065° d56s, Sry uh Kelvors Oeds Tyenovety, | GAN alel wap Zyvi Bapuxrime edpiduvrat. 
«7... But in 384 codd. D.G.H.K.L. read veixyy. 42 leg. Nelkqv? Nelxyn is elsewhere 
personified as the equivalent of “Epis (Stephanus Zhes. Gr. Ling. v. 14020, H. Stuart 
Jones in the new Liddell and Scott p. 1165), cp. 782 &pts cal vetxos, and the sinister sense 
is perhaps more appropriate to a sister of ZijAos, Kpdros, and Bly]. Dieser Pallas wird 
von Dion. Hal. 1 33 dem Lykaonsohn gleichgestellt, der die Athena auferzogen habe, 
sodass diese Milchschwester oder Jugendgespielin der Nike wird. Hier scheinen altarkad- 
ische Ueberlieferungen wenigstens mitbenutzt.’ : 

2 Paus. 1. 22. 45 2+ 30. 2, 3+ 15+ 7 5+ 26. 6. 

3 Heliodoros of Athens (on whom see F. Jacoby in Pauly——Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 
15s—18) frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 425 Miller) af. Harpokr. s.v. Nixn 'A@qva-...dre de 
Nixns"A@nvas fbavov dwrepov, Exov dv pev 7H Seid pbav, ev 5é TG ebuviuy Kpdvos, ériuaro 
wap 'AOnvalors SedhAwxev “Hrbdwpos 6 weptyynrhs év a wepi axpowbews = Phot. dex. and 
Souid. s.v. Nixy A@nva, cp. Anth. Pal. 9. §76. 1 ff. (Nikarchos). Schol. Dem. c. 7zmocr. 
tar (ji. 118 Baiter—Sauppe) rivés S€ e€nyotvrat: Nixns “AOnvas eorw dyadua ev rH 
axporéder. ravrys b¢ Tas wrépuvyas xpucGs obcas erexeipnody Ties xaxodpyor dgedécOar 
xal dwddovro adrol bf éavray ol xaxodpyo* x.7.d. is confusing Athena Ase with the 
Nike on the hand of Athena Parthézos (cp. Overbeck Schrifiquellen p..123.f. nos. 
680—687). : 
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hitherto unpublished, shows Athena seated with a helmet on her 
head and a pomegranate in her left hand (fig. 619)?. A white-ground 
lékythos by a minor painter of the middle archaic period, about 
480 B.C., gives head and hand only, helmet and pomegranate being 
the essential points (fig. 620)". The head is simply copied from 
the current coinage of Athens—its position in profile to the right, 
its scroll-pattern, its neck-plate, its leaves to commemorate 
Marathon*—unless of course both vase and coins are copies 
of the cult-statue. Replicas of this vase exist, for the type was 





Fig. 620. 


1 A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. Adyth. i. 689, zd. Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. 
p- 445 n. 5. I am much indebted to Dr F. Matz of the Staatliches Lindenau-Museum at 
Altenburg for most kindly sending me the photograph of vase no. 203, from which my 
fig. 619 was made. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 396 no. D 22, A. S. Murray—A. H. Smith White 
Athenian Vases in the British Museum London 1896 p. 24 pl. 14 (=my fig. 620), 
A. Fairbanks Athenian Lekyihoi with outline drawing in glaze varnish on a white 
ground New York 1907 i. 54 no. 22, J. D. Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in American 
Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 71 no. 32 (assigned to ‘the Painter of the Bowdoin 
Box’), id. Attische Vasenmaler des rotfiigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 140 no. 41 (‘der 
Bowdoinmaler’). 

3 C¢. T. Seltman Athens its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion 
Cambridge 1924 p. 103, 7d. Greek Coins London 1933 p- 9I- 
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plainly popular’, In fact, some seventy years later, in 409 B.C., 
Sophokles? in his PAzloktetes can still make Odysseus invoke the 
same goddess: 

‘Nike Athena Polids, saviour mine.’ 


On the whole, the available evidence seems to point to the following 
conclusions. The worship of Athena on the Nike-bastion was of 
ancient date®. The goddess as an earth-mother was represented by 
a seated statue—Athena Polzds*—holding a pomegranate, symbol 
of fruitfulness or life renewed®. At some period of warlike achieve- 
ment, say that of Marathon, the helmet was added and the 


1 An almost identical kythos is published by W. Frobner Burlington Fine Arts 
Club: Catalogue of objects of Greek ceramic art London 1888 p. §7 f. no. 135 with pl. (no 
pomegranate visible). And J. D. Beazley doce. cit. notes a red-figured replica at Bonn. 

2 Soph. Phil. 134 Niky 7’ A@nv& Todds, Ff ogiter yw’ dei. 

3-H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 311 concludes with regard to this cult: ‘Er ist 
als ein alteinheimischer anzusehen und zwar gerade auch wegen des ungewoéhnlichen und 
altertiimlichen Attributs des Granatapfels.’ This sensible conclusion is substantiated by 
the recent excavations carried out by N. Balanos beneath the temple of Athena Nike 
(E. P. Blegen in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1936 xl. 145—147 with 4 figs.: ‘The work of 
taking down the Nike bastion is continuing. The temple itself has been entirely removed 
except for the foundations and lower step on the north side which it is hoped may be left 
‘undisturbed, as well as the north face of the bastion. Just inside the north foundation 

’ wall of the marble temple, blocks of an earlier, probably post-Persian, poros temple, were 
found zx sz#w. This is orientated with the altar and bases found by Welter in the space 
between the marble temple and the Propylaea. The Turkish cistern which had been cut 
in the centre of the bastion had destroyed most of this earlier temple and no one had been 
sure of its existence’). 

4 Supra p. 574 0.0. 

5 The significance of this pomegranate has been much discussed. O. Benndorf ‘ Ueber 
das Cultusbild der Athena Nike’ in the Festschrift zur sojihr. Griindungsfeier des 
deutschen archdologischen Instituts in Rom Wien 1879 pp. t7—47 conjectured that 
Kimon organized the cult and built the temple of Athena VéZe after the great Athenian 
victory on the Eurymedon (467 or 466 B.c.), and that he introduced the art-type of the 
goddess from the neighbouring town of Side in Pamphylia: oié) means ‘pomegranate’ 
and coins of Zi5y from s. v onwards show a pomegranate, Athena, and Nike, though not 
Athena or Nike actually holding a pomegranate (Arzt. A/us. Cat. Coins Lycia, etc. 
p- 143 ff. pl. 25, 7 f., Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 510 ff. pl. 58, 6 ff., McClean Cat. Coins ii. 
262 ff. pl. 317, 1 ff., Babelon Aon. gr. rom. ii. 1. 535 ff pl. 24, 4ff., ii. 2. 931 ff. 
pl. 142, 6 f., Head Hist. num.? p. 703 f.). But this ingenious hypothesis has to face two 
serious objections: (1) An inscription published by P. Kabbadias in the ’H¢. "Apy. 1897 
p. 173 ff. pl. rr (Michel Recuez? a’/nscr. gr. no. 671, A, Dittenberger Sy. znscr, Gr 
no. 63, a, Zascr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 24), which can be dated by its lettering to the period 
460—446 B.C. and by the name [A:wmév]ixos, sc. son of Kallias, to the year 448 B.c., 
tecords a proposal {line 4 ff.) [ree] | [A@evatar 7é Nixjer Arépeay he Aly Silla Pio 
huep@ra}e éxs ’AGevaloy haralod]|[y xabicraloOar xai 1rd Huepdy Oupocal, Kadri av 
Kaddxpdres xovyyphpole’ dropucd0car 5¢ tos woderds ét z|és AcovTidos wpuraveias- 
depen dé Tey hiépeav wevréxovra Spaxuds xai | 7a oxéde, xai ra Sepuara déper Tov deludorov- 
vedv 5é olxodouéoat xadéri | av Kaddcxpdres xovyypddoe: cal Boludv AlOrvov. (2) For some 
unknown reason the matter was long delayed. Indeed the architecture and sculpture 
of the existing temple are carried out in a style which points to a date c. 425 B.C. 
(Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 442 ff.). In that year the Athenians won 
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successes against the Ambraciotes and their Peloponnesian allies at Olpai, the Corcyraean 
insurgents on Mt Istone, and the inhabitants of Anaktorion. They testified their gratitude 
by dedicating a fresh statue of Athena M7ke, and this in turn was restored at some date 
between 350 and 320 B.C. (/zser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 403, 2, Dittenberger Syl. 
inser. Gr3 no. 264, a). These considerations have led to a summary rejection of 
Benndorf’s hypethesis (E. Curtius in the Arch. Zeit. 1879 xxxvii. 97, C. Robert in 
U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff 4us Kydathen Berlin 1880 p. 184 n. 1, R. Kekulé 
Die Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike Stuttgart 1881 p. 25, A. Furtwangler 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 689, H. Bulle 76. iii. 310 f., Collignon Hést. de fa Sculpt. gr. 





Fig. 621. 


u. 99 n. 1, W. Judeich Topographie von Athen® Miinchen 1931 pp. 218 n. 1, 222 n. 2), 
and indeed it is clear that Kimon cannot have had any hand in the building or equipping 
of the extant temple. It might, however, be contended that he built and equipped an 
earlier structure on the same site, especially in view of the ‘ post- Persian’ blocks of péros 
found by N. Balanos (supra p. 813 n. 3). Even so it remains highly improbable that the 
cult of Athena Vike was introduced from Pamphylia, or that the pomegranate in her 
hand was a piece of canting heraldry. 

Assuming then, as we have every right to do, that the pomegranate in Athena’s hand 
was an ancient symbol, we have next to discover the nature of the symbolism. The 
Greeks were struck by two characteristics of the fruit—its red colour and its numerous 
seeds (cp. Kallim. davacr. Pail. 27 {. of Athena’s toilet before the Judgment of Paris 
70 8 Epevdos dvédpane, mpcnov olay | 4 pbdov F olBdas xbxxos Exet xpotay). The first certainly 
suggested blood (Artemid. onetrocr. 1. 73 foal 6¢ tpavzdrwy elci onuavrixal did 7d ypoua). 
The second possibly suggested fertility (Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gh. Sculpt. p. 445; 
Farnell Cults of Gk. States ii. 696 u. ‘), though of this we have no definite proof (yet 
P. Saintyves Les Vierges Méres et les Natssances Miraculeuses Paris 1908 p. 94 remarks 
that pomegranates occur in a Florentine spell against sterility in women). The two 
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together seem to have betokened the renewal of life after death. And this would agree 
well enough with the observed habits of the tree (Theophr. Aést. pl. 4. 13. 3 tna de 
yupdoke pev xal ojwerat raxéws, TapaBracraver 52 wadkw éx Tov abrav, womep al Sarat 
cai ai undéat re xal al poate xai ry gidvdpwv Ta Tod). 

Thus pomegranates sprang from the blood-drops of Dionysos; whence women cele- 
brating the Thesmophoria would not eat pips of the pomegranate that fell on the ground 
(Clem. Al. profr. 2. 19. 3 p. 15, 9 ff. Stablin, Euseb. praep. ev. 2. 3. 28. Pep. supra ii. 
1329). The same fruit was taboo at the Athenian Haloia (schol. Loukian. dad. mer. 7. 4 
p- 280, 22 Rabe), at the Eleusinian mysteries (Porph. de aést. 4. 16, cp. Artemid. onezrocr. 
I. 73), and in the Arcadian temple of Despoina (Paus. 8. 37. 7). Again, a pomegranate 
sprang from the severed member of Agdistis; and Nana, who placed some of its fruit in 
her bosom, thereby conceived and became the mother of Attis (supra il. g69 n. 4). Attis 
has pomegranates in his wreath (supra ii. 298 with fig. 189), and his priest holds one 
together with three pomegranate(?)-twigs (sugra ii. 300 with fig. 193). 

On the common tomb of Eteokles and Polyneikes grew a pomegranate, said to have 
been planted there by the Erinyes: its fruit bled, when plucked (Philostr. mai. émagg. 
2.29. 4). On the tomb of Menoikeus near the Neistan gate of Thebes grew another 
pomegranate: when the rind of its fruit was broken, the inside looked like blood (Paus. 
g. 25. 1), A pomegranate, therefore, was desirable food for the dead, and figures fre- 
quently on funeral monuments of the archaic period (Spartan s¢é/az, ‘Harpy’ tomb, etc.). 
A fragmentary Laconian 4féx in the British Museum shows a woman presenting a 
pomegranate to a seated man (supra i. g5 fig. 68). A polychrome Attic /ékythos at 
Berlin depicts a s¢é/e, and a woman holding out four pomegranates on a plate for Charon 
to take (Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 765 no. 2680, F. von Duhn in the Arch. Zeit. 
1885 xliii. 20 ff. no. 6 pl. 3 (=my fig. 621), Reinach Rép. Vases i. 457, 4). Asimilar /ékythos 
from Alopeke near Athens, also at Berlin, has the dead man seated by his s¢ée leaning on 
acouple of spears. His chttén is decorated with a sprig of pomegranates (green leaves, 
purple fruit), and both chztéx and himdtion have a border of green leaves. On the right 
stands another man, whose 4zmdtion is adorned in the same way with two large pome- 
granate-sprigs and with sundry separate leaves and fruits. On the left a maiden approaches 
with a basket of offerings. She wears péflos and himdtion, the former decked with leafy 
borders and two large pomegranate-sprigs, the latter with a third sprig of the same sort 
(Furtwangler Vasensamml. Berlin ii. 766 no. 2682, W. Riezler Weissgrundige Attische 
Lekythen Miinchen 1914 p. 140 f. pl. g2). 

The pomegranate as the food of the Underworld recurs in the myth of Persephone, 
who might not remain on earth with Demeter because she had eaten one (4. Dem. 372, 
412, Apollod. 1. 5. 3) or three (Ov. fast. 4. 607 ff., Lact. Plac. i Stat. Zhed. 3. 511) or 
seven (Ov. met. §- 533 ff., cp. Serv. zz Verg. georg. 1. 39, interp. Serv. iz Verg. Aen. 4. 
462, Myth. Vat. 1. 7, 2. 100) pips of a pomegranate growing in Hades’ domain. An 
engraved amethyst in my collection shows, according to A. S. Murray, Persephone 
holding a pomegranate over against Demeter. A bronze statuette from the Payne Knight 
collection represents Persephone with a pomegranate in her left hand and a torch (?) in 
her raised right hand (&rzt. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 179 no. 982). A bronze mirror at Paris 
makes her stand with a pomegranate held out in her right hand (Babelon—Blanchet Caz. 
Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 530 no. 1320). Persephone is often associated with a pome- 
granate in terra-cotta figures, the fruit or flower being regularly held against her bosom. 
Usually the fruit is in her right hand between her breasts (rit, Mus. Cat. Terracottas 
p. Io9 no. B 212 Kameiros, p. rro no. B 223 Kameiros, p. 143 no. B 427 Sicily, 
R. Kekulé Die Terrakotten von Sictlien Stuttgart—Berlin 1880 p. 59 fig. 121, cp. Bret. 
Mus, Cat. Terracottas p. 93 no. B 126 Kos, p. 234 no. C 474), occasionally in her left hand 
as well (#5. p. 87 nos. B 86 Melos, B 87 Melos); or a flower is in her right hand between 
her breasts and a fruit in her left under her left breast (7%. p. 149 no. B 462 Lokroi 
Epizephyrioi (?) (my fig. 622 is from E. Braun in the An. d. Zust. 1849 xxi. 114 ff., Mon, 
4. Inst. v pl. 9, 1), cp. p- 142 no. B 418 Kamarina) ; or she is seated with the fruit in her 
right hand on her lap and the flower in her left hand on her left shoulder (#4. p. 137 
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no. B 390 Tharros in Sardinia). Her priestess or worshipper similarly has a shallow 
basket containing two pomegranates, which she holds in her left hand against her breast 
(#6. p. 281 f. no. C 798 Benghazi). A tomb-painting from Nola, now at Berlin, shows 
Persephone, or more probably a dead woman, seated on a throne, holding a pomegranate 
in her left hand against her breast and a flower in her uplifted right hand (E. Gerhard in 
the Arch, Zett. 1850 viii. 145 ff. pl. 14 (=my fig. 623), Reinach Vases Ant. p. 88f. pl. 
Millin ii, 78, g, Farnell Cults of Ga. States iii. 228 pl. 11, F. Weege in the Jahr. a, 
hais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 190g xxiv. 130 (s. v or iv), M. H. Swindler Ametent Painting 











Fig. 622. 


Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 261 fig. 433 (s. v), who of. cit. p. 262 f. figs. 439.4, 439b, 440 
gives a series of similar but certainly human figures from other Oscan paintings (s. iv)). 
On the pomegranate in relation to Persephone see further L. Stephani in the Compte- 
rendu St. Pét. 1859 p. 131f. Atlas pl. 4, 2, 1865 pp. 10 no. 14, 77 Atlas pl. 3, 22, 18473 
p- 16 and B. Ashmole in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1922 xii. 250. 

In view of the foregoing evidence it is reasonable to conclude that a pomegranate in 
the hand of a deity implied perpetual regeneration and was virtually regarded as fruit from 
the Tree of Life. Polykleitos’ chryselephantine Hera was enthroned with a pomegranate 
in one hand, a sceptre in the other (Paus. 2. 17. 4: supra i. 134, iii. 65 ff.). A bronze 
statue representing Milon the Olympic victor as standing on a aéskos with a pomegranate 
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grasped in his left hand and the fingers of his right hand raised and spread, while his head 
was bound with a fillet, was said by Apollonios of Tyana to portray the athlete as a priest 
of Hera (Philostr. v. Apol?. 4. 28 p. 76 f. Kayser, but cp. Paus. 6. 14. 6, Ail. de maz. an. 
6. 55, var. hist. 2. 24). A statue of the youthful Zeus Adszos at Pelousion held a pome- 
granate in its outstretched hand (svpra ii. 986 n. 0). 

Aphrodite is said to have planted the pomegranate in Kypros (Eriphos A¢éezboa 
frag. 1, 11 f. (Frag. com. Gr. iti. 556 f. Meineke) af. Athen. 84). Her connexion with 
the fruit comes out also in the story of Melos. According to the interp. Serv. zz Verg. 
ecl. 8. 37, a certain Delian named Melos fled to Kypros in the reign of Kinyras. Kinyras 








Fig. 623. 


made him companion to his son Adonis and gave him to wife Pelia, a relative of his own 
who was likewise a devotee of Aphrodite. Pelia bore Melos a son, called Melos after his 
father; and the boy was brought up zxéer aras, z.e. in the precinct of Aphrodite. When 
Adonis was killed by the boar, Melos i in his grief hanged himself on the tree from which 
he got his name A/é#os: Pelia, his wife, hanged herself on the same tree. Aphrodite in 
pity for their fate made perpetual lament for Adonis, transformed Melos i into the fruit 
that bears his name, Pelia into a dove (wéAeca), and bade Melos ii return with followers 
to Delos. He did so, and becoming powerful there founded the state of Melos (cp. 
Amanos of Nikomedeia frag. 71 (frag. hist. Gr. iii. 599 Miiller)=/rag. 70 (Frag. gr. 
Hist. ii. 865 Jacoby) af. Eustath. 2 Dionys. per. 530). It should be added that the 
ARdov on coins of Melos is always a pomegranate, never an apple (see ¢.g. Babelon 
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Monn. gr. rom. ii, 1. 1319 ff. pl. 62, 10—14, ii. 3. 847 ff. pls. 241, 8—21, 242, I—19, 
243, I-23, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Crete etc. p. 103 ff. pl. 23, 16 ff., 26. Lycia etc. 
p. Ixxxi. Supra i. 305 n. £4). An archaic Greek bronze in the British Museum shows 
a goddess assumed to be Aphrodite holding a pomegranate in her right hand, her drapery 
in her left (Brzt. Aus. Cat. Bronzes p. 18 no. 198 pl. 3). An Etruscan mirror-stand in 
the same collection repeats the motif (2b. p. 77 no. 549). Terra-cotta statuettes from 
Kition (Zarnaka) in Kypros, which represent a goddess holding a pomegranate to her 
breast (Brit, Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 47 nos. A 270, A 271; P» 59 nO. A 391) or on her 
knee (26. p. 47 no. A 269), may be meant for Aphrodite (see 76. p. xxxvii, and cp. supra 
ii. 807 n. 5 (4)). One of the Horai on the magnificent red-figured 4y/#x by the potter 
Sosias (bibliography sugra ii. 1167 n. 6: add J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmater des 
rotigurigen Stils Tubingen 1925 p. 59) is holding a branch laden with pomegranates in 
either hand. An oval bronze tablet of Graeco-Roman date in the British Museum has 





Fig. 624. 


a high relief of three goddesses (Horai?), each of whom wears a triple-pointed crown 
with an inverted crescent in front of it and holds a pomegranate in her right hand: their 
left hands hold respectively a bird, a flower, and an indistinguishable object (Brit. Afus. 
Cat. Bronzes p. 156 no. 862. My fig. 624 is from a new photograph). How Rhoio 
(O. Hofer in Roscher Lex, Myth. iv. 121 ff., Weicker in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
i A. 1004 ff.) and the Rhoiai (O. Hofer /oc. cz. iv. 119), nymphs of the pomegranate-tree, 
were represented, we do not know. 

Older than any of these is a clay idol (o'80™ high) found in a small circular hut of the 
latest ‘ Minoan’ phase at Gazz between Tylissos and Herakleion. The half-length figure 
of a goddess with uplifted hands rises from a cylindrical base (cp. szpra ii. 536 fig. 406, ¢): 
she wears, stuck upright in her hair, three pins topped by pomegranates. A similar, but 
smaller (0°53™ high), goddess from the same sanctuary has on her head ‘horns of 
consecration’ flanked by a pair of doves (Elizabeth P. Blegen in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1936 xl. 371 f. figs. 1, 2 (==my fig. 625), 3)- 

A modern Greek folk-tale from Syros (Syra) makes a prince transform himself into 
a huge pomegranate growing on a tree in the king’s garden (J. G. von Hahn Griechische 
und albanesische Marchen Leipzig 1864 ii. 38 no. 68). 
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appellative Véke became fixed. The rock-goddess had sent forth 
her owls, omens of victory, and henceforward these emissaries—the 
Nikai of her famous balustrade—must needs be winged, though she 
their source and origin remained wingless}. 

However that may be, the winged Athena reappears in 





Hellenistic times. Comparable with the gold statér of Agathokles 
(fig. 580)? are the bronze coins of Boiotia, struck ¢. 288—244 B.C. 


1 A terra-cotta statuette in the Antiquarium at Munich, referred by Bulle to the 
middle of s. v. B.c., represents a winged Nike standing with her left arm supported on a 
tree-stem. She holds a pomegranate in her left hand, an otochdée in her right, being 
apparently conceived as a handinaid (cp. E. Bernert in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvii. 
493, 302) about to offer food and drink to some deity, perhaps to Athena Vike (H. Bulle 
in Roscher Lex, Myth. iii. 340 with fig. 18 = my fig. 626). 

2 Supra p. 785 fig. 580. 

52—2 
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(fig. 627)4, on which a winged Athena advances towards the right, 
one arm outstretched and covered with the azgds, the other raised 
and brandishing the thunderbolt. Bronze coins of Prousias i (fig, 
628)*, who was king of Bithynia from c. 228 to ¢. 183 B.C., vary the 
type. A winged and helmeted Athena with lowered left hand holds 
a shield bearing in relief a Gorgon’s head, while with uplifted right 
hand she crowns the king’s name (in place of himself). Bronze 
coins of Demetrios ii Nikator (fig. 629)8, king of Syria, to be dated 


sia imitate antads) Sb cae 





1 F. Imhoof-Blumer ‘Die Fliigelgestalten der Athena und Nike auf Miinzen’ in the} 


Num. Zeitschr. 187% pp. 1 ff., 45 ff. pl. 5, 1 (‘Gefliigelte Pallas’), Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins § 


Central Greece p. 39 pl. 6, 3 and 4 (‘Winged Pallas or Nike’), Hemnter Cat. Coins ii. 37 


no, 12 (‘Winged Pallas (or Nike)’), McClean Cat. Coins ii. 327 no. 5626 pl. 203, 1 and 4 


no. 5627 (‘Winged Nike’), Head Hist. num.” p. 353 (‘Winged Athena’). Fig. 627 is 4 
from a specimen in my collection. The goddess intended is presumably Athena Jtonfa: 


see G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant, iii. 1917 f. fig. 5050. 


2 F. Imhoof-Blumer Joc. cit. p..7 pl. 5, 4, Br2t. Mus. Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 209 " 
pl. 37, 4 and 5, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 259 nos. 3—6, Waddington—Babelon—Reinach 4 


Monn. gr. d’As. Min. i, 222. no. 16 pl. 30, ro London and 11 Berlin, AfeClean Cat, 


Coins iii. 39 no. 7528 pl. 258, 2, Head Hist. num.? p. 519. Fig. 628 is from a specimen q 


in my collection. 


An example belonging to the French consul L. E. Cousinéry (1747—-1833) showed 4 
wings on the helmet, not on the shoulders, of Athena (Mionnet Descr. de méd. ant. ii. gost. 4 
no. 47). Athena has a winged helmet also on a terra-cotta mural relief in the Louvre 4 
(G. Fougéres in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1925 fig. 5060: see further infre a 
Append. P p. 1006), and on coins of Herakleia in Lucania, Metapontum, Arkesine 1 
Amorgos, etc. (Imhoof-Blumer éoc. cit. p. 44). The earliest instance occurs on a unique 4 
electrum statér of the Ionian revolt, 500—494 B.C., obtained by Jameson from the hoard 
at Vurla (Klazomenai) (R. Jameson in the Rev. Num. 1911 p. 60 no. 4 pL 4+ | 
H. Dressel—K. Regling Die Miinzen von Priene Berlin 1927 p. 17 ff. no, t ple tt 4 


(=my fig. 631), C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 83, 88 pl. 12, 3)- 
'$ F, Imhoof-Blumer Joc. cit. pp. 6 f., 44 pl. 5,-3 (=my fig. 629), Brit, Mus. Cal. 


Coins Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 62 pl. 18, 12, E. Babelon Les rois de Syrie Paris 189° 4 


P- 159 nos. 1225 pl. 22, 15, 1226, 1227. 
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144, 143, etc. B.C., introduce a further variation. Athena, winged 
and helmeted as before, supports with her left hand shield and 
spear, but on ‘her right hand carries a small Nike, who extends 





Fig. 632. 


a wreath towards her. Denariz of Domitian (fig. 630)! issued in 


gs and 96 A.D. show the same goddess winged and flying towards 
the left with helmet, spear, and shield. 


1 Miiller—Wieseler Dezém, d. alt, Kunst ii. 158 no. 2206, Britt. Mus. Cat. Rom. 
Coins Emp. ii pp. Ixxxvii, 344 f. pl. 67, 1 and 3. 
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Graeco-Roman gems likewise represent Athena winged and 
armed, carrying a Nike, or holding a wreath and accompanied by 
her snake®, or grouped with a diminutive warrior? 

Among the finds made in a Scythian grave-mound at Alex- 
andropol and now preserved in the Hermitage was the skeleton of 
a horse still wearing its phdlara of gilded silver. The frontlet is 
embossed with a facing figure of the winged Athena—an excellent 
apotrépaton*. The goddess mounts guard with spear, shield(?), and 
aigts, her faithful owls beside her (fig. 632)®. L. Stephani® and 





Fig. 633. 


F, H. Marshall’ referred these horse-trappings to the fourth century 
B.c., but E. H. Minns®, on stylistic grounds, assigns them with 
greater probability to late Hellenistic times. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 360 no. 3850 a fragmentary cameo in paste imitating sard. 

? Furtwangler Geschnitt, Steine Berlin p. 127 no. 2779 a violet paste, and no. 2780 
a red paste, both from the Uhden collection. 

3 Brit, Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 154 no. 1365 a garnet, in ancient gold setting, from the 
Blacas collection. 

4 Supra i, 336. 

5 Recueil dantiquités de la Scythie St. Pétersbourg 1866 Atlas col. pl. 14, 5 (=my 
fig. 632). 

6 L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. P#t. 1865 p. 167 f. 

7 F. H. Marshall in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix. 159f. But in the Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Jewellery p. 239 no. 2108 pl. 40 he says ‘Ca. 300 B.C.’ 

8 E. H. Minns Scythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 155+ 
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An ingenious application, or misapplication, of the type occurs 
in a Pompeian fresco (fig. 633)1, one of several which represent 
Auge the priestess of Athena pursued by Herakles? and were 
presumably based on some Pergamene original®. Auge was the 
daughter of Aleos, king of Tegea‘, and the scene is laid at the foot 
of Mount Parthenion. The artist personifies the mountain as 
Parthenos and, thinking of Athena Parthénos, equips her with the 
Gorgéneton and the filleted olive-branch of the goddess. Then, 
remembering that Parthenos was also the constellation Virgo, he 
adds dark blue wings spangled with yellow stars and a blue xzmdbus® 
with golden rays. Perhaps too he realised that Parthenos the con- 
stellation was by some identified with Dike’, the daughter of Zeus 
by Themis®, who might well be moved by this exhibition of lawless 
love. 

Less learned, but more noble, is a fine Flavian goddess in white 
Italian marble, found at Ostia near the Porta Romana, of whose 
attic she once formed part (fig. 634)*%. She has the three-crested 
helmet of Athena Parthénos, a circular shield with a central 
Gorgéneion at her right side, and a pair of splendid pinions on her 
back. Accordingly, G. Calza?, on the analogy of Athena Ze, calls 
her ‘Minerva Vittoria.” Minerva V2ctrix would perhaps be better 
Latin; but that appellative is known almost entirely from coins”, 


1 C. Robert in the Avn. d. Inst. 1884 lvi. 73—87 pls. I and K (=my fig. 633) after 
drawings by Sikkard revised by A. Mau, Sogliano Pitt, mur. Camp. p. 83 no. goo (Reg. 
ix. 5. 2), 

? Four examples of the subject are conveniently grouped by Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. 
Rom. p. 188 nos. 2—5. : 

3 C. Robert Zoc. cit. p. 81 notes that the small inner frieze of the Pergamene altar 
(supra i. 119) included both the story of Auge and that of Telephos, her son by a later 
union with Teuthras, king of Mysia. On the myth in its relation to Pergamon see 
C. Pilling Quomodo Telephi fabulam et scriplores a artifices veteres tractaverint Halae 
Saxonum 1886 pp. 1—104, E. Thraemer Pergamos Leipzig 1888 p. 369 ff. (‘Auge und 
Telephos’), J. Schmidt in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 296 ff., cp. supra ii. 1179. 

4 Supra ii. 1147. 

5 O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1655 ff. Supra ie 755 n. 10, ii. 734 N. 3. 

8 Supra i. 40. 

7 First in Arat. phaen. 96 ff., cp. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. g= Arat. Lat. in E. Maass 
Commentariorum in Aratum reliquiae Berolini 1898 p. 201. Later authorities for the 
identification of Parthenos with Dike or Iustitia are collected by O. Hofer Joc. czt. p. 1656+ 
Their ultimate source was a mere misunderstanding of Hes. 0. d. 256 % 6¢ re wapbévos 
ori Alkn, Ads éx-yeyavia. 

8 Hes. ¢heag. gor f. 

® From a photograph by Alinari (no. 32721). Height 2-40". See further L. Savignoni 
in Ausonia 1910 v. 6g—108 pl. 4 and figs. 13, 13 dzs. 

0 G. Calza Ostia? Milano—Roma s.a. (? 1929) p- 32 with fig. 8 (showing shield). 

1 C. W. Keyes ‘Minerva Victrix?’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1912 xvi. 490—494 with 

figs. 1 (from left) and 2 (from right), after adducing the evidence of coins (p. 493 n. 2) 
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and the numismatic type is unfortunately wingless4. Mrs Strong? 
with greater caution speaks of ‘the winged Minerva’ as an ‘adapta- 
tion of a Greek model of the fifth century’ and in that respect 
compares the (wingless) Minerva.of the Forum Transitorium®. 
C. Picard* too is content to recognise a ‘Minerve ailée, aptly citing 
the similar goddess from Bulla Regia in Numidia®. 

Finally, in the fifth stage of her evolution Athena becomes 
purely anthropomorphic. But even then the owl is retained as an 
attribute or adjunct. Goddess and bird, originally connected by a 
bond which amounted to identity, were never wholly separated. 
Their association might of course be expressed in a great variety 
of ways. In point of fact, however, it commonly took shape in 
certain art-types of long-standing sanctity and significance, the 
bird appearing on the pillar, on the head, on the hand of the 
goddess, or duplicated and attached to her chariot. 

Of the owl on a pillar I have already spoken® It conforms to 
the wide-spread type of bird-on-column’, which can be traced back 
to ‘Minoan’ times® and,.as M. P. Nilsson® justly claims, implies 
the epiphany or embodiment of the deity concerned. 

The owl on the head of Athena is indeed attested by two 


and inscriptions (p. 494 n. 1) {add one literary reference, in 4etva 581) concludes: 
‘Briefly, the winged goddess of Ostia represents a fusion of the Parthenos type and the 
Victory motif, whether this fusion be derived from a Greek Athena Nike or be due to 
the originality of the Roman artist. In all probability it stands for Minerva Victrix and 
not for Roma Victrix. For the only other known Roman example of a winged Athena 
type represents Minerva and not: Roma, and the conception of Minerva Victrix appears 
to have been more popular under the Empire than that of Roma Victrix, particularly 
from the reign of Domitian on.’ ; 

1 Unless it can be maintained that the winged but nameless figure on Domitian’s 
denarti (supra p. 821 fig. 630) was also a Minerva Victrix. 

2 E. Strong Art in Ancient Rome London 1929 ii. 67. 

3H. Blimner in the 42x. d. Just. 1877 xlix. 8, Mon. d. Inst. x pl. 40, 1 and 2, 
Reinach Rép. Reliefs i. 370, E. Strong Homan Sculpture from Augustus to Constantine 
London 1907 p. 145, ead. La scultura romana da Augusto a Costantino (trad. G. Gian- 
nelli) Firenze 1923 i. 132 pl. 22. 

4C. Picard La sculpture antique de Phidias & Vere byzantine Paris 1926 ii. 446, 451 
with fig. 178. —_ 

5 L. Poinssot in the Catalogue du Musée Alaoui (Supplément) Paris 1910 p. 57 no. 
Tor7 pl. 33, 3 and no. 1018 pl. 33, 2, Reinach Rép. Stat. iv. 172 no. 8 (* Traces d’ailes’), 
L, Savignoni in Ausonia 1910 v. 8g ff. with figs. 16, 17, and 18 (two marble statues 
found in a temple of Apollon at Bulla Regia represent Minerva. One gave her marble 
wings, a mural crown, a shield on her right arm, and a corse copiae in her left hand. The 
other had bronze wings, now lost). 

8 Supra p. 778 n. I. 7 Supra i. 34f., 66, 83, ii. 1133 n. I. 

8 Sir A. J. Evans in the dan. Brit. Sch. Ath, 1901—1902 viii. 28 ff. fig. 14, id. The 
Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 222 f. fig. 166, F. 

® Nilsson A/in.-Myc. Rel. p. 285 ff. 
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passages of Aristophanes’, but remains unexampled, It was, I 
think, modified into the owl on her helmet, of which sundry 
specimens are extant?» W. Deonna® illustrates the motif from 
a couple of Graeco-Egyptian terracottas at Geneva, a lamp at 
Berlin’, and a fine bronze statuette of Roman date found in 1916 
at Avenches§ (fig. 635). He assumes an original emanating from 
the school of Pheidias in the second half of the fifth century and 
dedicated on the Athenian Akropolis. But again we may reason- 
ably suspect that the type had a long history behind it, being 
a late but lineal descendant of such figures as the Cnossian goddess 
with a dove on her head®. 





Fig. 636. Fig. 637- Fig. 638. 


Imperial coins of Athens presuppose other statues of Athena 
with an owl on her hand. She stands uplifting the ow] in her left 
hand and holding out a phid/e in her right (figs. 636, 637)’—<clearly 
a cult-image®. Or, bearing the owl and leaning on a spear (fig. 638)*. 


i Aristoph. eg. rogzf. Kal povddxer  Oeds abr | ex mbdews éAGev al yAadE airy 
"wixabfoGa, av. 515 ff. 6 Leds yap 4 viv Bacidedww | derdv dpyw Eornxev Exww emi rijs 
kepadis, Bactdeds wy | 4 8’ ad Ouydrnp yAaiy’, 6 5 AmbAAwy womwep Gepdrrwy lépaxa. 

2 Supra p. 46 n. 4. 

3 W. Deonna in the Rev. Arch. 1929 i. 281— 284 with fig. 1 (head of Athena in the 
Musée d’Art et d’Histoire, Genéve, no. 10004), fig. 2 (do. do. no. 10005), fig. 3 (upper 
part of the Athena from Avenches), pl. 2 (the Athena from Avenches (=my fig. 635))— 
summarised in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1930 xxxiv. 205 f. 

4 W. Weber Die dgyptisch-griechischen Terrakotten der dgyptischen Sammlung der 
kel. Museen su Berlin Berlin 1914 p. 114 no 155 pl. 16. 

5 W. Cart in the Zndicateur d’antiquités sutsses 1917 p. 87. pl. 11, Reinach Ré. 
Stat. v. 121 no. 2. 

8 Supra it. 336 fig. 406 c, H. T. Bossert Al/tkreta? Berlin 1923 p. 82 fig. 115, Sir A. J. 
Evans The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 1. 340 fig. 193 a1 and a2. 

” Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 84 pl. 15, 3, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
Num. Comm. Paus. iii. 133 pl. AA, 2 Loebbecke, J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athéenes 
Munich 1923—1926 pl. 25, 1—4, 5—10. Figs. 636, 637 are from specimens in my 
collection. 

8 FE. Beulé Les monnaies d’ Athénes Paris 1858 p. 387 suggests Athena ’Apxifyeris 
{O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 444) on the strength of schol. Aristoph. 
av. 515 Ths Apxnyéridos "AOqvas 7d dyakua yAadka elyev ev TH Xeipl. B. V. Head in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 84 n. t hesitates to accept the suggestion. 

® Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 93 pl. 16, 2, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner 
op. cit. tii, 133 pl. aa, 3 London, J. N. Svoronos of, cz. pl. 83, 35 London, 36 Munich 
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Or, holding the owl in her raised right hand and the spear in her 
lowered left (figs. 641, 642), This last pose occurs also in plastic art. 
An Attic bronze statuette of early fifth-century style, lent by the 
Earl of Elgin to the British Museum (fig. 639)3, represents Athena 
in the act of letting the bird fly. And a relief in Pentelic marble, 
dating from c. 465 B.C. and now preserved in the Lanckorofski 
Palace at Vienna (fig. 640), adds Gorgon-shield and boundary-herm 





Fig. 641. 


to indicate that the scene is her own precinct on the Akropolis, 
Once more it is obvious that the ow! sent forth from the hand of 
the goddess is comparable with the small running figure on the arm 
of the Cauloniate Apollon* or with winged Eros on the arm of 
Aphrodite5—in short, embodies the very soul of Athena. 

An engraved cornelian at Berlin—good work of the Graeco- 
Roman period—shows Athena with helmet, spear, and shield, 
standing in a chariot drawn by a pair of owls (fig. 643)% Just so 
Zeus was drawn by eagles’ and Apollon by swans®. These 


(owl in left, spear in right); 39 and 41 Athens, 42 J. Anderson (=my fig. 638) (owl in 
right, spear in left); 38 and 40 Athens (with shield). 

1 Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 77 no. 229 pl. 35, 5 (with snake), Imhoof-Blumer and 
P. Gardner of. cét. iii. 133 pl. aa, 4 Rhousopoulos (with snake) (cp. my fig. 641), 
J. N. Svoronos of. cét. pl. 84, 1 J. Anderson, 2 Berlin (=my fig. 642), 3 Athens, 4 Hirsch, 
§ London, 6 Berlin (3—6 with snake). B. Pick in the Index to Svoronos p. vi says 
‘Archégetis?’. 

2 A. Conze ‘Athena mit der Eule’ in the Festschrift fiir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 
p. 176f. pl. 9, Reinach Aép. Stat. iii. 85 no. 3, E. J. Forsdyke in The Lilustrated London 
News for March 24, 1934 p- 464 with three good photographs showing the statuette from 
front, back, and three-quarter position. My fig. 639 is from the official photograph. 

3H. Schrader ‘Athena mit dem Kauzchen’ in the Jahresh. a. oest. arch. Inst. 1913 
xvi. I—32 with a fine heliogravure (=my fig. 640). 

4 Supra ii. 1040 ff. figs. 888—89g0. 

5 Supra ii. 1043 f. fig. 892. 

5 Miiller—Wieseler Deném. d. alt. Kunst ii. 3. 176 pl. 22, 241, Imhoof-Blumer— 
O. Keller Tier- und Phlanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen Altertums 
Leipzig 1889 p. 129 pl. 20, 62, Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine Berlin p. 247 no. 6729 
pl. 48. My fig. 643 is drawn (scale 2) from a cast in the collection of T. Cades. 

7 Supra ii. 462 n. o fig. 362. 

8 Supra ii. 460 n. 2 (a) fig. 358. 
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Hellenistic fancies are not without some warrant in Hellenic 
literature and art. Apollon’s swans go 
back to Alkaios!, Aphrodite’s sparrows 
to Sappho?, and Athena herself on a 
fifth-century vase hasa team of snakes?, 
But the Hellenic grouping of divinity 
and divine animal more often figures 
the former as riding on the latter— 
Apollon on his swan*, Artemis on her 
doe’, Poseidon on a dolphin’, Dionysos 
ona bull’, Aphrodite on a goat8, and 
so forth. At an earlier date Anatolian Fig. 643. 

and Mesopotamian art made the god or goddess stand erect on the 
back of the sacred creature—Sandas on a lion®, Adad” or Ramman" 
or Iupiter Dofichenus™ on a bull, his consort on an ibex® or a hind™. 
In such cases the anthropomorphic and theriomorphic representa- 
tions of the deity are simply juxtaposed. 

And here a point of some interest emerges. In the foregoing 
sections I have contended that Athena was a pre-Greek mountain- 
mother of the Anatolian kind, whose life was manifested in the 
flora and fauna of the Akropolis-rock® The olive?, the snake”, 
the owl?8 were all alike daemonic powers instinct with the vitality of 
Athena. The owl in particular was regarded as Athena herself in 





1 Supra ii. 459 f. 
3 Sapph. frag. 1. 5 ff. Bergk‘, 1. 5 ff. Diehl, 1. 5 ff. Edmonds. Edmonds translates 
erpotdw ‘thy two swans’ (cp. Hor. od, 3. 28. 15 oloribus, 4. 1. 10 oloribus, Stat. s¢/v. 1. 2. 
142 olores, 146 cygni, 3. 4. 22 cygnos, Sil. It. 7. 441 olores, and a terracotta from Egnatia 
in the Museo Nazionale at Naples (no. 6688) which represents Aphrodite drawn across 
the sea in a shell by a pair of swans (T. Panofka in the Arch, Zeit. 1848 ii. 300, 
J.J. Bernoulli Aphrodite Leipzig 1873 p. 409, Winter Ant. Terrakotten iii, i. 2. 196 no. 6)). 
But see Aristoph. Zys. 723 and Athen. 391E—F. Not improbably the swans were a later 
common-sense substitute for the sparrows. 
3 Supra p. 769f. fig. 566. 4 Supra ii. 460 n. 2 (4) with pl. xxv and figs. 359—361. 
5 Supra ii. 854 with pl. xxxviii. 6 Supra p. 627 n. o (3) with pl. xlviii. 
1 Supra ii. 661 fig. 600. 
; 8 M. Bohm ‘Aphrodite auf dem Bock’ in the /ahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1889 

iv. 208—217, E. Bethe 25. 1890 v Arch. Anz. pp. 27, 29, M. Collignon ‘Aphrodite 
Pandemos’ in the Afon. Piot 1894 i. 143—150, O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vi. 222 f., R. Ganszyniec ‘Aphrodite Epitragia et les choeurs tragiques’ in the Bul//. Corr. 
Hell. 1923 xlvii. 431—449- 

» Supra i. 599 ff. figs. 462—468, ii. 560. 

1° Supra ii. 769 n. o with fig. 730, n. 2 with fig. 732+ 

0 Supra i. 576 with fig. 446, 606, ii. 765 n. 1 with figs. 715 and 716, 766 n. 1. 

® Supra i. 606 ff. with pl. xxxiv and figs. 478, 480, 481, 484, 487, 488, 494. 

8 Supra i. 617 with fig. 488. Cp. i. 610f., ii. 99 N- o. 

M Supra i. 620 pl. xxxiv. 15 Supra pp. 224, 748f., 764. 

8 Supra p. 763 f. Supra p. 775 f. 18 Supra p. 781 ff. 
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visible form. Indeed, we have traced in some detail the stages 
through which the bird was developed into the goddess? 

A curious confirmation of these claims may be found in a 
Sumerian tablet of baked clay referable to the time of the Larsa - 
dynasty (c. 2300—2000 BC.), recently published by Mr Frank . 
Davis*, and now to be seen in the art-collection of Mr Sydney 
Burney (pl. lxi)®. This remarkable relief shows a nude goddess - 
én face, standing erect on two lions and flanked by two owls. She. 
herself has the wings and talons of an owl, and an additional spur - 
on either leg. She wears a head-dress of bovine horns‘, bunches of 
hair that hang down over her shoulders, a broad necklace round. 
her throat, and bracelets on her wrists. Lastly, in either hand she’. 
displays an emblem which Mr Sidney Smith interprets as a 
measuring rod and looped cord’. As to technique, the eyebrows - 





Fig. 645. 


1 Supra p. 794 ff. 

2 In The Mlustrated London News for June 13, 1936 p. 1047 with a full-page photo- 
graphic reproduction. D. Opitz ‘ Die vogelfiissige Gottin auf den Léwen’ in the Arch 
fir Orientforschung 1937 xi. 350—353 fig. 1 seeks to discredit the relief as exhibiting — 
sundry rare or unexampled features. But E. Douglas Van Buren ‘A further Note on the ; 
Terra-cotta Relief’ 25. pp. 354—357 figs. 2—6 aptly cites several parallels, e.g. fig. 3 the 
Louvre plaque ao 6501 (¢2/ra p. 833 f.). An authoritative discussion by H. Frankfort is 
shortly to be published. 

_ % Mr Burney, of 4 Bruton Street, Westminster, W. 1, kindly allowed me to examine 

the original at my leisure, while Mr Sidney Smith spared time to discuss its significance - 
and furnished me with the fine photograph from which my pl. lxi is taken. The tablet 
itself measures 19 inches in height, and is in a state of almost complete preservation. 
_ 4 Certainly not a ‘snake head-dress,’ as Mr F, Davis Zc. cit. states.. Cp. ¢.g. supra . 
i. 263 fig. rgo0 Samag (4 horns), i. 577 fig. 446 Ramman (1 horn) and I&tar (1 horn),.i.-578 
fig. 447 Ramman? (4 horns), ii. 546 fig. 424 Adad (1 horn) and [Star (1 horn). Good. : 
examples in Ebert Real/ex. vii pl. 143 Sun-god (4 pairs of horns) and pl. 145, b Sun-god - ° 
(4 horns). -Better still in the Encyclopédie photographique de 1 Art Paris 1935—1936 L’ Art 
de Mésopotamie ancienne au Musée du Louvre pp. 218 A, B, 226 A, 247, 258 A, 259 Cc, : 
260A, 263.C, D,. 286 A, B. 

5 Sir E. A. Wallis Budge in his account of the Sippar relief (sepra i. 263) spoke of 
this emblem, there held by the Sun-god, as ‘a disk and bar, which may be symbolic of . 
the sun’s orbit, or eternity.’ : ; : 

Mr Sidney Smith would recognise rather a measuring rod with a coil of cord. He . 
compares part of the séé/e of Ur-Nammu, on which the coil is rendered as having separate 
strands and a dependent loop (C. L. Woolley in 7%e Antiguaries Journal 1925 v. .398- 
pl. 48 (‘I imagine that the staff and looped cord are the measuring-rod and line of the 
architect such as were held by the angel whom Ezekiel saw in a vision in Babylonia 


Plate LXI 


See page 832 ff. and page 1193 
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are in relief, the lines on the palms incised?; the eyes were inlaid, 
the whole body painted red, except perhaps for a darkened pubes; 
the wing-feathers are picked out in red and dark colouring. The 
nearest analogue to the entire figure is furnished by a similar, but 
much smaller, plaque in the Louvre*, which again shows a nude 





(Ezek. xl. 3)’), L. Legrain in the Revue d’Assyriologie et a’ Archéologie Orientale 1933 
xxx. 111 ff. with pl. 1), and concludes (July 3, 1936): ‘I suppose then, this Lilith holds 
the symbols of justice because she is executing the orders of some high god, carrying out 
fell designs only on those who have sinned.’ 

Mr C. T. Seltman has suggested to me (Nov. 11, 1936) that the emblem in question 
is akin to the Cypriote form of a”4 on coins of Salamis (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Cyprus p. 50 nos. 23 and 26 pl. 10, 1 and 4=my figs. 644 and 645), and that circle and 
bar may have symbolised the female and male organs. Such a combination would be 
suitable enough for Lilith, and there is much to be said for the view that the ankh was 
a sign of procreation (Sir E. A. Wallis Budge Amulets and Superstitions Oxford 1930 
pp- 128 ff., 134, 339f.). Yet other interpretations are still rife (see ¢.g. Sir W. M. 
Flinders Petrie Amudets London 1914 p. 14 pl. 3 fig. 30, a—g man’s girdle-tie, 
A. H. Gardiner in J. Hastings Ancyclopadia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 
viii. 20 f, sandal-straps), and it should be noted that the @4A has almost invariably its 
oval or circle resting on a vertical as well as a horizontal bar. 

An object of curiously similar shape is the navel-string or ‘twin’ (s#ulongo) of the 
king of Uganda, which was wrapped in bark-cloth, decorated with cowries and beads, 
and treated like a person in a special house built for it (Frazer Golden Bough®: The Magic 
Arti. 196. Cp. supra ii. 193 n.1). Fig. 646 is from an example in my possession. But the 
resemblance of the African relic to the Sumerian attribute is presumably quite fortuitous. 

If guess-work were allowable, my own surmise would be that the bar-and-circle held 
by the goddess is a conventional snake, such as the Jmoka Kamui or ‘divine image’ 
made out of sedge by the Ainu and used by them in their snake-worship especially at the 
time of childbirth (J. Batchelor in J. Hastings of. ci. i. 251% with fig.=my fig. 647). On 
this showing the Mesopotamian goddess would be a close counterpart of the ‘Minoan’ 
goddess, who brandished a snake in either hand (sera ii. 930 n. 0, cp. ii. 1221 fig. 1014) 
and has been already compared with Athena (szpva p. 189 f.). However, from Larsa to 
the Kurile Islands is a far cry. 

1 So in early ‘Ionic’ sculpture, ¢.g. the left hand of the rejoicing woman or of the 
lyre-playing youth on the Boston relief (F. Studniczka in the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. 
arch, Inst. 1911 xxvi pl. 1 and fig. 61, L. D. Caskey Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture Harvard Univ. Press 1925 p. 30 ff. no. 17, 
G.M. A. Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Press 1929 p. 31 
with figs. 477 and 478). 

2 Picture-postcards of the plaque are procurable in Paris. 
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goddess ex face, with bird’s wings, claws, and spurs, but makes her 
stand on two goats and omits the two owls. 

It is not easy to give a name to this singular personage. Her 
nudity suggests a goddess akin to Aphrodite or Astarte or IStar, 
Her lions recall Kybele, the mountain-mother of Asia Minor; and 
we observe that the ground beneath the lions is marked with the 
regular conventional design for mountains. A nude goddess stand- 
ing erect on a lion occurs in Hittite art! and—since she suckles an 
infant—must be regarded as maternal. I am therefore emboldened 
to surmise that in this unique, or all but unique, Mesopotamian 
type we have—incredible as it sounds—the remote ancestress of 
Athena, half-bird half-goddess, thea glauképis as Homer’s forebears 
called her?. 

To this venturesome view Mr Sidney Smith demurs. Ina recent 
letter to me (June 25, 1936) he puts forward a less precarious 
hypothesis : 


‘The plaque presents some very interesting problems in Sumerian religion. 
The goddesses are very difficult to place, and many of the names merely 
represent different aspects of one and the same conception—given at different 
points in a ritual, or at different times of the day, or on different occasions, The 
point is to decide the class of deity represented on the plaque ; and this, I think, 
can be done with some certainty. The claw-feet and the spur on the leg (a new 
feature) place her in the demon class. Her obvious beauty consorts with that, 
She is the kind which ravishes young men, in lonely places, by night, leaving 
them unsexed®. Finally, her association with the lions points to a connection 
with the celestial Ishtar, the morning- and evening-star: and Ishtar was a 
ravisher of men, see the Gilgamesh epic. What then are the owls (an entirely 
new feature)? They are, as I guess, her night servants: they serve her fell 
purpose as watchers. 


1 E. Meyer Reich und Kultur der Chetiter Berlin 1914 p: 109 pl. 11, 2, H. Zimmem 
in D. H. Haas Bilderatlas sur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1925 v (Religion 
der Hethiter) p. 11 with fig. 7, a and b, O. Weber in P. Westheim Orées Pictus ix 
(Die Kunst der Hethiter) p. 17 figs. 8 and g bronze statuette of ¢. 1750 B.C. at Berlin: 
height o°185™. 2 Supra p. 781. 

3 Analogous Greek and Roman beliefs are very fully investigated by O. Crusius ‘Die 
Epiphanie der Sirene’ in PAilologus 1891 1. 93—107 with pl., W. H. Roscher Ephiastes 
(Abh. d. sichs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil,-hist. Classe 1900 xx. 2) Leipzig 1900 pp. 1—133, 
H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1818—1821, F. Schwenn in 
Pauly—Wissowa eal-Euc. xii. 544—546- 

A relief in Greek marble, which passed from the collection of J. Gréau into that of 
W. Frohner, shows a Nightmare of the sort, assaulting her victim, in the guise of a 
nude woman with a bird’s wings and talons (T. Schreiber Die hellentstischen Reltefbilder 
Leipzig 1889—1894 pl. 61 (=my fig. 648), Harrison Proleg. Gk. Rel.? p. 202 f. fig. 38, 
G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litteratur und Kunst Leipzig 1902 pp. 74, 181, 
id. in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 609 with fig. 8). 

For Germanic parallels see F, Ranke ‘Alp’ in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. 281—305 (especially p. 294 f.). 
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If this be right—it cannot be far wrong—the plaque is an apotropaic: the 
thing pictured drives away the thing immaterial, a well-established principle in 
Babylonian magic. 

I turn back to your letter of the 18th with its very fascinating thesis....It 
seems to me that a difficulty immediately occurs. Athene was preeminently the 
virgin, and that is just the reverse of the character we may assume for the 
Babylonian goddess. You say that the Parthenos is later, that she was 
originally Meter, but recovered virginity yearly!. But Mezer also is very far 
from our demon, whose name may have been Lzé#¢u (Lilith) Ardat Lil (the 
slave-girl of the Night) whose characters you can discover in R. C. Thompson, 
Devils and Evil Spirits*. To establish a firm connection between Athene and 
the goddess of the plaque, will it not be necessary to show that the goddess 
was not originally, as later, representative of Law, Liberty, and Reason, but a 
local demon who fell upon the transgressor (witting or unwitting) ? 





Fig. 648. 


1 Supra pp. 224 ff., 748 Ff. 

2 R. Campbell Thompson Zhe Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia London 1903 i 
pp. xxvi f., xxxii, xxxvi ff., cp. p. lif. (on the owl as a bird of ill-omen among the 
Assyrians, etc.). See further S. Bochart Hierozcicon rec. E. F. C. Rosenmiiller Lipsiae 
1796 iti. 829831 (‘De Lilith, Lamiis et Strigibus’). 
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The strongest point in favour of your argument would be the association of 
snakes! and owls with the same deity. It might be possible to assume that the 
snakes who are associated with Ishtar are the snakes who carry out the 
commands of Shamash, the god of Law and Righteousness.’ ; 


In answer to the friendly criticisms of Mr Sidney Smith I would 
urge that the formidable and rapacious aspect of..the goddess 
desiderated by him is to be sought in Athena’s relation to the 
Gorgon’, who sometimes at least was conceived as a ravening bird 

-of prey (fig. 649)%. That this side of her nature made a strong 


appeal to the popular mind is sufficiently proved by the survival of 
her epithet Gorgoepékoos*. 








Fig. 649. 


: Supra p. 833 n.o sub fin. 2 Supra ii, 502 n. 2, iii. 189 D-T. 
A black-figured hydrta of late, Etruscan, style, found by E. Gerhard at Vulci in 

1834 and now at Berlin, shows a Gorgon-headed monster, with four wings and the talons 
of a bird, clutching two naked youths (Furtwingler Vasensammi, Berlin i. 477 00. 2157) 
R. Engelmann in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1886 i. 210 ff. fig. (=my 
fig. 649), id. in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1847 fig., G. Weicker Der Seelenvogel in der alien 
Litteratur und Kunst Leipzig 1902 p. 6 fig. 1, E. Sittig in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-En. 
vii. 2422 f.). The very similar figure, which appears twice as a decorative relief on a 
bronze Etruscan szf#/a, found at Offida, Picenum, in 1877 and now in the British Museum, 
has a purely human face with dishevelled hair in place of the Gorgdneion (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Bronzes p. 107 f. no. 650 fig. 18). Weicker doc. cé#. rightly assumes that the Etruscat 
Aydria and the Etruscan s#¢«/a presuppose a common source. s 

4 Supra pp. 189 n- I, 588 n. 1. 
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(4) The aigfs and Gorgéneion of Athena. 


If, then, Athena, originally the rock-goddess of the Akropolis 
at Athens, manifested herself sometimes as a Snake, more often as 
an Owl, we obtain at last a satisfactory explanation of that puzzling 
attribute, her aig¢s. For, when a sacred animal becomes anthropo- 
morphic, the resultant deity tends to retain the old animal-skin as 
a relic charged with the virtues of his former estate+. One thinks 
of the Hittite lion-god fairly covered with lions or lion-skins?, of 
the Egyptian Zeus 7hebaieds masquerading in a ram-skin§, of the 
Italian Iuno Sospita habitually garbed in a goat-skin‘, perhaps too 
of the Greek Dionysos Me/dnaigis® and of Argos wearing his black 
bull’s-hide®*, Now Athena’s azgds, as represented by painters and 
sculptors’, is a skin-cape either scaly (figs. 650, 651)® or feathered 
(figs. 652, 653)®, and normally displaying the Gorgéneion, a fear- 
some head with staring eyes. My belief is that in both cases the 
humanised Athena is wearing the eruviae of the animal that once 
she was. As a Snake, she dons the scaly skin with its baleful head. 
As an Owl, the feathered skin with its round glittering eyes. 

Further, since the skin most commonly worn was the rustic’s 
everyday goat-skin (azgzs!), people would be apt to speak of any 


1 Frazer Golden Bough®: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 173 f. (‘ Use of the skin of the 
sacrificed animal’). 

2 Supra ii. 550 ff. fig. 428. 3 Supra i. 347 f. 

4 W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 p. 35, é@. in his Lex. Myth. ii. 595 f., 
605—60g9, O. Hofer 26. iv. 1229, J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict, At. iii. 687 f. 
figs. 4185—4188, Thulin in Pauly—Wissowa Real/-Enc. x. 1120 f., and the monographs 
of E. M. Douglas ‘Iuno Sospita of Lanuvium’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1913 iii. 60-—72 
figs. 1—5, A. Galieti ‘Sul serpente genio di Giunone Sospita’ in the Bollettino dell’ 
assoctasione archeologica Romana 1913 iii, 232—236, zd. ‘Intorno al culto di ‘“‘Iuno 
Sispita Mater Regina” in Lanuvium’ in the Budi, Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1916 
xliv. 3—36. 

5 Supra i. 689 n. 5. See further H. W. Stoll and W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
li, 2574 f. 

8 Supra i. 458 f. 

7 F. Wagner Die Aigts in der griechischen Kunst Miinchen 1922 was never printed, 
There is, however, a typed copy of the Dissertation in the Library of the Munich 
University ; and an abstract of its contents is given by P. Wolters in the Jahré, d. Deutsch. 
Arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvii Arch. Anz. pp. 334—356. 

8 Fig. 650 is from the aigfs of the Varvakeion statuette; fig. 651, from that of the 
Cassel statue. 

® Fig. 652 is from the azgfs of the archaistic Athena found at Herculaneum; fig. 653, 
from that of the Albani Athena. 

10 The evidence for this is slight, but sufficient. P. Stengel in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Enc. i. g71 cites Eur. Cycl. 360 (of the Kyklops) dacuudddy év alyldc cdwouery, cp. 
Paus. 4. 11. 3 (of Aristodemos’ Messenian and Arcadian levies in 726 B.C.) @dpaxa yap } 
dowida elxev (H. Hitzig would insert odx before elyev, F. Spiro ovy after it) gxagros, doos 
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skin-cloak as an aigzs, regardless of its original species!, Thus 
Athena’s snake-skin or owl-skin would equally come to be designated 
as her azgés. And, when origins were forgotten, the way would be 
clear for ingenious enquirers to explain Athena’s sacred attire asa 
glorified goat-skin. Accordingly Herodotos? asserts that the agds 

















6€ qrbpouy rovTw, mepteBéEBAnvro alySy vdxas Kal rpoBdrwv, ol dé Kal Onplww Séppara xal 
pddora of épervol Tov ’Apxddwy NOxwv re kal dpxrwv, schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 324 ovvnOes Trois 
jpwot déppara popeir. 

1 Similarly, since the ordinary leather cap was made of dog-skin, we find the term cuvéy 
applied to caps made of bull’s-hide (77. 10. 257 f. dugl dé of xuvénv Kedadtpew EOnxe | 
Tavpelqv) or weasel-skin (//7. 10. 335 xpart 8’ éml xridéqv xuvénv, cp. galea from ‘yadén) or 
goat-skin (Od. 24. 230f. brepOer | alyeinv xuvény xepary exe). 

2 Hat. 4. 189 rv dé dpa éoOfra Kai ras atyidas TGv dyakpdtwr ris AOnvalys éx Taw 
ArBvocéwy éeroujoavro of “EXAnvess wry yap Sr. oxurivy } écOs Trav AtBvocdwy éori 
kal ol Woavot of éx Tv alyldwy abrpot obk Spers elol GAG ludvrwo, Ta ye GAXa wWdvTa KaTd 
Touré toradrat. Kai dj Kal 7d obvoua KaTrryopéer Ort Ex AcBUns Ke} cTOAH TS Waddradlwy- 
aiyéas yap mepBdaddovrar yrds wepl Thy éoOijra Ovoavwras al AlBvooa Kexpimévas épevbe- 
Sdve, éx 58 rev alyéwr Touréwy alyléas ol "EXAnves peTwrvdpacar. 
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of Athena was derived from the fringed or tasselled goat-skins 
worn by Libyan women—a rationalistic view which A. W. Lawrence? 
wisely pronounces to be ‘plausible but far from certain.’ It would 
entail our accepting Herodotos’ highly improbable contention that 
Athena herself came from Libye2 Nevertheless this Herodotean 
notion has met with some favour both in ancient and in modern 
times. An Etruscan mirror, of fourth-century style, found at 
Tarquinii and once owned by E. Gerhard’, represents in mytho- 
logical guise Prodikos’ story of Herakles’ choice between Virtue 
and Vice (fig. 654). Within a flowery framework stands Herakles 
(Hercle) midway between Athena (AVenrfa) and Aphrodite (Trax). 
The artist, wishing to stress the simple hardihood of the more 
manly goddess, has given her by way of-azg¢s a mere goat-skin 
with pendent head and feet. He has, however, added the usual 
Gorgéneton on her breast, not to mention a griffin’s head on her 
shield, while a single snake coiled on her shoulder hisses at 
Aphrodite’s dove. Later mythologists, accepting the explanation 
of the azg¢s as a goat-skin, toyed with the theme. Athena slew the 
earth-born fire-breathing monster called Aigis and used its skin as 
her breastplate in subsequent encounters®. Or, Zeus at the advice 
of Themis flayed the goat Amaltheia, his foster-mother, and donned 
its skin as his protection in the war against the Titans®. Recent 


1 In his commentary ad Joc. p. 420. 

2 Hat. 4. 180 (cited supra p. 128 n. 1), on which see Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 
267 ff. 

Wilkinson the Egyptologist went further in the same direction, and fared worse. He 
stoutly maintained that Athena was but the goddess NHO written, as in Egyptian, from 
right to left and eked out with an A added fore and aft! (Sir J. G. Wilkinson Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians London 1837 i. 47 n. §, Second Series London 
1841 i, 284, 26.2 London 1878 iii. 41). 

3 Gerhard Er. Spievel iii. 144 f. pl. 156 (=my fig. 654). 2d. 2b. v. 46 ff. pl. 398 
describes and figures another mirror, from Caere, on which the Palladion wears an aigis 
adorned with a Gorgéneion and ‘zwei den Brustharnisch abschliessende Ziegenképfe.’ 
But H. B. Walters in the Brit. Aus. Cat. Bronzes p. 96 f. no. 627 says: ‘The egis is 
bordered by two snakes with rearing heads, crested and bearded.’ 

4 Xen. mem. 2. 1. 21 fi. : 

5 Diod. 3. 70 (from the mythographical romance of Dionysios Skytobrachion: see 
E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 673). 

§ Schol. A. D. ZZ. 15. 229, Serv. 22 Verg. Aen. 8. 354- Mousaios frag. 7 Kinkel af. 
pseudo-Eratosth. catas¢. 13 (cp. Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 13, schol. Caes. Germ. Aratea p. 394, 
24 ff. Eyssenhardt) makes the infant Zeus entrusted by Rhea to Themis, by Themis to 
Amaltheia, and by Amaltheia to her goat: Moveatos yap Once Ala yervapevov éyyerpia Ojvar 
brd "Péas Géurdi, Oduew Se’ AuadGela Soivar rd Bpépos, THY Se Exovoay alya drodeivat, Thy 
3d éxOpéyar Ala thy dé Alya elvay ‘Hdlov Ovyarépa PoBepdy ofrws wore Trovs xara Kpévor 
eovs, Bdehutrouévous THY popPhy Tis madds, dkiGoar <rhy (ins. C. Robert)> Dp xpdpae 
airhy & rut Tay Kara Kpirnv dvrpwv: xai droxpupapévny émuddecay abras Tp "Auaddela 
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éyxetpioat, Thy 6¢ 7@ éxelyyns yddaxTe Tov Ala éxOpépa eNOdvros Se rod macdds els Hrrxlay 
cat péddAovros Tirdor (so C. Robert for ylyaot codd.) wodeueiv, obx Exovros 5¢ brda, 
Ocomiobivat alry ris alyos TG dope brhy xphoacbat did TE TO arpwrov avTis kal PoBepdy 
cat da 7d els wdony rhv paxw Topyévos mpbowmov Exew> rorhoavros 5¢ Tatra rod Acds xal 
TH Téxvy Havédvros Sirdaclovos, Ta doTa Se THs alyds kaddWarTos AAAy Sopa cal Euwuyor 
avriy xal d@dvarov xatackevdcayTos, alri pév gacw dotpov obpdvioy [Karackevdou 
(C. G. Heyne cj. xaracrijoat)] + « * 

This late recital includes some early traits. In particular, the monstrous Goat penned 
in a Cretan cave is analogous to the Minotaur in the Labyrinth and may rest on a bit 
of genuine ‘Minoan’ folk-belief. Cp. the goat-men on ‘ Minoan’ gems (szfra i. 703 f. 
figs. 513—516) and on the clay-sealings from Kato Zakro in eastern Crete (D. G. Hogarth 
in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1902 xxii. 80 f. no. 34 fig. 12, no. 35 fig. 13, nos, 36, 38, 39). 
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advocates of the view that the aig¢s was from the first a goat-skin 
have sometimes been content to follow the lead of Herodotos}, but 
have more often pointed out that the goat, normally taboo on the 
Akropolis at Athens, was once a year driven up there for a solemn 
sacrifice? and have urged that the skin of the victim so slain, being 
possessed of magical potency, was wrapped round the effigy of the 
goddess®, It must, however, be objected that any derivation of the 


1 Miss C. A. Hutton in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1897 xvii. 314f. (citing W. Reichel 
Uber homerische Waffen Wien 1894 pp. 65—72) says of Athena’s aigis: ‘ Probably, it 
and the lion skin of Heracles were the sole survivals of a time when the only thing 
available for protective armour was a skin, worn as a cloak in time of peace, and brought 
round over the left arm in battle év wpoBody.’ 

Sir W. Ridgeway, as reported in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1900 xx p. xliv, claimed ‘that 
the primitive garb over a wide Aegean area at an early date was a goat-skin, worn in 
such a way that the head hung down in front of the wearer; the edges of this skin were 
either themselves frayed or adorned with a fringe of leather; and the scalp was decorated 
till it became -yopyeln Kedah Sewoto meAdpov. A Dyak’s skin-costume, trimmed with 
feathers and embellished with a plate of shell where the head should be, was exhibited in 
support of the argument.’ Ja. The Origin of Tragedy with special reference to the Greck 
Tragedians Cambridge 1910 p. 89 f.: ‘Some years ago the present writer explained the 
aegis and gorgoneiton of Athena as nothing more recondite than the primitive goat-skin 
covering used in ancient Athens as the ordinary dress. A slit was made in the back of 
the skin through which the wearer’s head ine put, and the grinning skin of the animal’s 
face hung down on the breast of the wearer.’ Jd. The Early Age of Greece Cambridge 
1931 ii, 482 repeats the same centennen, but produces no proof that a goat-skin was ever 
‘the ordinary dress’ at Athens. 

2 Varr. rer. rust. t. 2. 19 f. contra ut Minervae caprini generis nihil inmolarent 
propter oleam, quod eam quam laeserit fieri dicunt sterilem: eius enim salivam esse 
fructuis venenum: hoc nomine etiam Athenis in arcem non inigi, praeterquam semel ad 

-necessarium sacrificium, ne arbor olea, quae primum dicitur ibi nata, a capra tangi possit. 

3 W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites® London 1927 p. 437 
‘Herodotus, when he speaks of the sacrifices and worship of the Libyans, is at once led 
on to observe that the zgis or goat-skin, worn by the statues of Athena, is nothing else 
than the goat-skin, fringed with thongs, which was worn by the Libyan women; the 
inference implies that it was a sacred dress.’ /d. 26, n. 1 adds ‘that the victims were 
goats is suggested by the context, but becomes certain by comparison of Hippocrates, ed. 
Littré, vi. 356’ [Hippokr. de morbis 4 (ii. 375 Kiibn) xat tov pev ArBiwv xpéovra ol 
wretoTot Tay KTnvéwy Toto per dépuacw dvrl inarlwy, TRoL 5e Kolyow dvTi OvdAdKwr]. 

Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 100 ‘It would be quite in accord with the ideas of a 
primitive period, when the divinity and the worshipper and the victim were all closely 
akin, that Athena should be clothed in the skin of her sacred animal, and that in this, as 
in many other cases..., the sacrificial skin should possess a value as a magical charm. 
Being used in the ritual of the war-goddess, it was natural that it should come to be of 
special potency in battle; but the skin of the sacred animal of the tribe ought also to 
have a life-giving power as well, and it is interesting to find that the zegis in an Athenian 
ceremony possessed this character also, being solemnly carried round the city at certain 
times to protect it from plague or other evil, and being taken by the priestess to the 
houses of newly married women, probably to procure offspring.’ In the concluding 
lines Farnell presumably had in mind Plout. prov. Alex. 2. 21 (E. L. von Leutsch— 
F. G. Schneidewin Paroemiographi Graect Gottingae 1839 i. 339 ap. crit.) [Adyls] wept 
wody...[% yodv] lépera ri lepav alyida ’AOjyyar gp€povon dyelper [dd rijs dxporddews] 
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aigts from an original goat-skin leaves quite unexplained the scaly 
or feathered character of its surface. This is so constant a feature 
that it cannot be lightly dismissed as mere decoration’. Rather it 
points back to the snake-skin sloughed off, or the owl-skin laid 
aside, by the emergent deity. 

Mythology has a word to say about both types of azgzs, the 
scaly and the feathered. Apollodoros, in his account of the 
Gigantomachy, after mentioning that the Giants had ‘the scales of 
snakes for feet? goes on to state that Athena flayed one of them 
named Pallas and used his skin to protect her own body in the 
fight® A variant and perhaps older version made Pallas the father 
of Athena by Titanis, daughter of Okeanos. When Pallas attempted 
to violate Athena, she slew him without mercy, wrapped his skin 
about her as an aigés, and fitted his wings to her feet4. 


dptapévn wpds ra lepd: rarrerac 7 wapotula éxi rv dvaliny (leg. dvédnv) repudvrwy (so 
cod. B: words in square brackets are added from cod. A), Souid. s.v. aiyls (cp. Zonar. 
Lex. 5.0. abyls)*...4 5€ léperaAOhynoe rhv lepay alylia pépovoa mpds ras veoydpous elanpyero. 
émt rdv dvaliny (leg. dvéinv) oby rovovvrwy m1 TdrTerat } wWaporpla. 

1 Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 120 f. ‘Als Thierfell erscheint denn auch die Aegis in 
der Regel auf den Bildwerken, wahrend andererseits die schachbrett- oder schuppenartige 
Ornamentirung der Aussenseite an Metallverzierungen erinnert,’ quoted by P. Stengel in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 971 f. Miss C. A. Hutton in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1897 
xvii. 315 says: ‘An unsuccessful attempt to represent the tufts of hair on the skin may 
be the basis of the scales,...but the main reason for them arises from the combination 
of the aegis and the gorgoneion,’ when ‘the Medusa Jegend with its snakes dominated 
the conception.’ 

2 Apollod. 1. 6. 1 elxov 3¢ ras Bdoes porldas SpaxdvTwy (an iambic tag?). On Typhoeus 
or Typhon as a ‘Schlangenfiissler’? see M. Mayer Die Giganten und Titanen in der 
antiken Sage und Kunst Berlin 1887 p. 274 ff.: we have already seen him represented as 
such on a ‘Chalcidian’ Aydréa of c. 550 B.C. (supra ii. 731 fig. 663). The earliest example 
of a Giant with serpent-legs occurs on an Attic aryédallos at Berlin (inv. no. 3375), which 
dates from the beginning of s. iv rather than from the end of s. v: it shows Dionysos, in 
a chariot drawn by a pair of griffins (cp. supra i. 270 fig. 197 Nemeseis, ii. 523 pl. xxvii, d 
Rhea (?) and female companion), attacking two Giants, of whom one has human, the 
other serpentine, legs (H. Winnefeld ‘Gigantenkampf auf einer Vase in Berlin’ in the 
Festschrift fir Otto Benndorf Wien 1898 pp. 72—74 pl. 1, O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 690 f. no. 132, 735 (‘Nicht allzufrth, wohl erst um die Wende des 
5. and 4. Jhdts. kommt fiir die G. der schlangenbeinige Typus auf, wahrscheinlich auf sie 
tibertragen von Typhon’)). 

3 Apollod. 1. 6. 2 WdéAAavros dé ray Sopay exreyotca ravry Kara Thy pdxny 7d tdov 
éréoxerre (éoxén[rleTo epit.) Opa. 

4 Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 59 (last in the list of Minervas) quinta Pallantis, quae patrem 
dicitur interemisse, virginitatem suam violare conantem, cui pinnarum talaria affigunt, 
Ampel. g. ro (last in the list of Minervas) quinta Pallantis et Titanidos filia; haec patrem 
occidit pro suae virginitatis observatione qui<a> eius cupidus fuit, Clem. Al. profr. 
2. 28. 2 p. 21, 3f. (last in the list of five Athenas) éxi wéot rhv UdAdavtos xal Trravidos 
Ths ‘Qxeavod, 4 Tv warépa SugceBGs xarabtcaca TY waTpyy Kexdopyrat Séppare wowep 
xqaiy, Arnob. adv. nat. 4. 14 (last in the list of Minervas) et quae Pallantem occidit 
patrem incestorum adpetitorem est quinta (cp. #5. 4. 16), Firm. Mat. 16. 1 f. (last in the 


Plate LXIl 





Kratér at Leipzig : 


Perseus presents Athena with the Gorgon’s head for her azgés. 


See page 843 1. 2. 


Plate LXIII 





Kratér at Gotha : 
Perseus presents Athena with the Gorgon’s head for her shield. 


See page 843. 
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More familiar is Pherekydes” story of Perseus, who, helped by 
Athena, slew the Gorgon and gave her head to the goddess to put 
on her azg¢s. An unpublished bell-fratér at Leipzig? (pl. Ixii) 
shows the hero, Adve in hand, peering down a well to glimpse the 
horror held aloft by Athena. The Silenos on the right turns away 
and hides his face. A &dlyx-kratér in Gotha? (pl. lxiii) gives Athena 
a blank shield and shows the head reflected upside down in the 
well, Such is the common tale’ But Euripides® in the /ox tells it 





Fig. 655. 


list of Minervas) quinta Pallante patre et Titanide matre orta est...haec parricidalis 
amentia furoris et vesanae temeritatis instinctu patrem Pallantem crudeli morte iugulavit 
nec simplici patris morte contenta, ut diutius malis suis frueretur et ut de morte patris 
crudelius triumpharet, exuviis corporis eius ornata est (so ed. princ. ornate sunt cod. P. 
C. Halm cj. ornatae sunt manus), ut parricidii facinus ex crudeli ostentatione publicaret, 
Tzetz. 2 Lyk. 42 355 i) dANavra roy tStov marépa mrepwrdv brdpxovra Kal Bidfovra 
TavTqy ws Dédovra cuyyevéctar 4 THv mapberiay TinGoa TolTov dvethe Kal 7d Sépua adrob ws 
alylda mepieBaddero Kal rd mrepd TovTov rots woot Tatrys ovyypnogev (E. Scheer ad loc. 
suggests that this account is derived from the Ztymologicum genuinunt, on which see 
R. Reitzenstein in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 812 ff.). The Catalogue of the gods 
goes hack to s. i, or possibly to s. ii, B.C. (sepra ii, 1135 n. 4, iii, 224 n. 0). 

The mention of ‘wings to her feet’ recalls such figures as the running goddess on 
early coins of Mallos in Kilikia (Brzt. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 95 pl. 15,.11, 
cp. Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 555 ff. pl. 25, 5—8, 11. Figs. 655 and 656 are from 
specimens in my collection), the winged Nike from Delos (G. M. A. Richter The Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p- 28 (dated ¢. 570—550 h.C.) fig. 78, 
cp. fig. 80), or the yet older flying god on a gem probably from Melos (supra ii. 544 
fig. 419). 

! Pherekyd. frag. 26 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 75 f. Miiller) =/rag. 11 (Prag. gr. Hist. i. 61 f. 
Jacoby) ag. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1515 a. 

2 T 83. Pl. lxii is taken from a photograph most kindly procured by Mr A. D. 
Trendall. 

3 F. Gargallo-Grimaldi ‘Perseo” in the daz. @. Just. 1830 xxii. 53—60 pl. A, 
G. Glotz in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Anz. iv. 404 fig. 5583, cp. a bell-kvazér formerly 
in the Durand collection published by O. Jahn ‘Perseo’ in the 4x. d. Jnst. 1851 xxiii. 
167—~176 pl. N. Both in Reinach 2ép. Vases i, 284 and 288. I have once more to thank 
_ Mr Trendall for a fresh photograph (pl. Ixiii) of the Gotha &ratér. 

The shield is tantamount to the azg?s (cp. szpra ii. 712 pl. xxx). The same variation 

occurs ¢.¢. in imperial coin-types. An unpublished bronze piece issued by Valerian i for 

_Laertes in Kilikia shows the one (fig. 657); a similar piece struck by Gordian iii at 
Seleukeia on the Kalykadnos (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycaonia, etc. p. 136 no. 38, 
cp. fig. 658) shows the other. Figs. 657 and 658 are from specimens in my collection. 

4 E. Kuhnert in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1986 ff., G. Glotz in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iv. 398 f., Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. ii. 226 ff., Sir J. G. Frazer on Apollod. 2. 4. 
I--4, etc. 

5 Eur. fox ogi ff. 
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in a simpler and presumably Attic! form. Athena herself, not 
Perseus, here slays the Gorgon and wears its skin as her aigds. 

The evidence is incomplete, but it looks as though the feathered 
skin with its Gorgéneion went back to a Gorgon represented as 
a ravening bird of prey—precisely the representation that we have 
already seen on a black-figured vase at Berlin (fig. 649)%. It is 
noticeable too that the Gorgon of modern Greek folk-tales, who 
turns men into stone, is usually conceived as a bird, the Bird of 
Truth’, the Speaking Bird‘, the Bird Dikjeretto, or the Tzitzinaina 
who knows the language of all birds® Anyhow, in view of the 
Berlin vase, it may well be maintained that the feathery type of 
aigts with its Gorgon-face points back to an Owl Athena. Homer 
called her glauképis?: Sophokles, gorgépis®, 





Fig. 687. Fig. 658. 


In claiming that Athena’s aigés with its Gorgéneion was thus 
developed out of a snake-skin or owl-skin, the exuviae of her old 
animal self, I do not pretend to have tracked the Gorgon to its 
original lair. I maintain merely that the horrifying head of the 
snake or owl tended from the earliest Greek times® to acquire the 
characteristics of that essentially pre-Greek” horror, the Gorgéneion. 


! Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 192, H. J. Rose 4 Handbook of Greek Mythology 
London 1928 p. 30. 


2 Supra p. 836. 3 Supra ii. 1o10 f., 1016. 
£ Supra ii. 100g f., 1012 n. 1, 1016. 5 Supra ii. 1005, 1016. 
8 Supra ii. 1004, 1016. 7 Supra p. 781 n. 2. 


8 Soph. Az. 450 4 Acds yopy&ms dédpuaros (so P. Elmsley for didpaoros codd.) bed, 
frag. 844. 2 Jebb af. Plout. de fort. 4 rhv Ads yopyarw Epydvny. 

9 71. 5. 741 f. & 5€ re Topyely xepadh dewoto reddpov, | Sew? re cpepdv} Te, Aros répas 
alyiéyoo, cp. Od. 11. 634 f. wh por Topyeinv xedadny dewoto weddpov | é “Atdos wéupecr 
dyauy Tepoeddvera. 

10 Tt is notorious that in the western pediment of the second (c. 580—570 B.C.) temple 
of Artemis at Palaiopolis, Corfu, the huge pre-Greek group of the Gorgon and her lions 
completely dwarfs the small Hellenic flanking figures, ¢.g. Zeus attacking the Giant 
towards the southern angle (G. M. A. Richter The Scelpture and Sculptors of the Greeks 
Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 28 with figs. 76 Gorgon, 96 Zeus v. Giant, 109 reclining male, 
141 head of Chrysaor, 374 whole pediment, H. Schrader Archaische griechische Plastik 
Breslau 1933 p- 80f. with figs. 49 lion, 80 reconstruction of facade, 81 Zeus v. Giant, 


Plate LXIV 





The west pediment of the temple of Artemis at Palaiopolis, Corfu. 


See page 844 n. Lo. 
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The earliest Gorgon’s head known to me occurs on a signet-seal of 
black steatite now in my collection (fig. 659: scale 2). It is Cretan 
work of the ‘Middle Minoan ii’+ period (1900—1700 B.C.) and, 
though broken, shows clearly enough the broad full face with its 
emphasised eyes, gross ears, and bristling hair. The nearest con- 
temporary parallels are afforded by the horned imp on a signet 
from Mochlos? and one or two of the ‘demonic’ types on the 
clay-sealings from Kato Zakro’. 

On the primary significance of the Gorgéneion there has been 
much rash speculation. Scholars ancient and modern have elaborated 





Fig. 659. 
not a few mutually destructive hypotheses. Plutarch dwells on the 
hideous face in the moon‘, and an Orphic fragment dubs it 
Gorgénion®, Hence E. Gerhard®, G. R. Gaedechens’, and many more® 
have identified the Gorgon’s head with the moon, though on 
occasion it appears in a solar rather than a lunar context®. Others, 


83 reconstruction of pediment, C. Picard La scuipture Paris 1935 i- 475—478 with pl. 4 
Chrysaor and figs. 89 whole pediment, 143 Gorgon, 144 lion, 145 Zeus v. Giant, 146 
northern angle, R. Hampe ‘Korfugiebel und frithe Perseusbilder’ in the Azk. AMitth. 
1935/36 Ix/lxi. 269—299 figs. 1—8 pls. 93—100). My pl. lxiv is from a drawing by 
Mrs D. K, Kennett of the cast in the Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge. 

1 See Sir A. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 274. 

2 R. B. Seager Explorations in the island of Mochlos Boston—New York 1912 p. 58 
fig. 27 no. x, 4, Sir A. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 703 fig. 526, 1936 
Index p. 171 n. t (*M.M. II or IIL’), S. Marinatos in the "Eg. ’Apx. 1927—1028 p. 17 
fig. 6, F. Matz Die friithkretischen Stegel Berlin—Leipzig 1928 p. 19 pl. 13, 4. 

3D. G. Hogarth in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1902 xxii. 84 no. 76 fig. 20, no. 78 fig. 22. 

4 Plout. de fac. in orb. lun. 29 éxpoBet 5¢ airas (sc. Tas Tov Kodatonevwy wouxas) xal 
7d Kahovpevov mpdowmror, Stray ey yds yéverrat, Brooupdy Tt Kal PpixGdes dpwuevor. 

5 Supra p. 805 n. 4. 6 Gerhard Gr. Myth. i. 583. 

7G. R. Gaedechens in J. S. Ersch—J. G. Gruber Allgemeine Encyclopidie der 
Wissenschaften und Kiinste Leipzig I. lxxiv. 400? ff. 

8 Listed by K. Ziegler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 1645 f. 

9 Supra i. 292 f. fig. 212, 306 f. figs. 242—245, iii. 805. Cp. J. Six De Gorgone 
Amstelodami 1885 p. 91: ‘Huius tamen (se. ducis Luynensis) argumentis longe facilius 
demonstraveris Gorgonis caput solem esse quam lunam.’ Kaiser Wilhelm II. Studien zur 
Gorgo Berlin 1936 p. 79 ff. treats her as ‘Nachtsonne’ or ‘ Unterweltssonne.’ 
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including J. F. Lauer, F. L. W. Schwartz?, C. Dilthey®, and 
W. H. Roscher4, have equated its scowling features with those of 
the storm-cloud, partly because the word azgzs is found in the sense 
of ‘a rushing storm5, partly because Quintus Smyrnaeus late in the 
fourth century A.D. compares the crash of Athena’s azg¢s with the 
roll of thunder®. A. de Gubernatis’? in milder mood makes Medousa 
‘the evening aurora.’ Others again drop from heaven to earth and 
offer a zoological explanation. F. T. Elworthy® argues at length 
that the Gorgon must have been a cephalopod, the octopus, and 
L. Siret® assures us that the aig¢s worn by god or goddess was 
his ubiquitous cuttle-fish™® T. Zell is equally insistent that the 
Gorgéneion was the face of a gorilla. K. Gerogiannes® derives it 
from a lion’s head. O. Jahn}, less daring but more discreet, stresses 
its use as an amulet potent to ward off the evil eye. Jane Harrison™ 
suggests that it was a ritual mask worn for prophylactic purposes, 
and R. G. Collingwood™® labels it ‘an apotrapaic mask.’ Finally, 
H. J. Rose*® is inclined to think it ‘a nightmare, a face so horrible 
that the dreamer is reduced to helpless, stony terror. I am myself 


1 J. F. Lauer System der griechischen Mythologie Berlin 1853 p. 324. 

2 F. L. W. Schwartz Der Ursprung der Mythologie Berlin 1860 pp. 34, 63, 85. 

3 C. Dilthey in the Amz. d. Znst. 1871 xiii. 214. 

4 W.H. Roscher Die Gorgonen und Verwandtes Leipzig 1879 p. 10 ff., ¢d. in his 
Lex. Myth. i. 1698 ff. 

5 First in Aisch. cho. 591 f. wravd 6¢ cal redoBdpova xdvenodv7’ dv | alyldwy ppdoa 
xérov, then in Pherekr. pupunxdvOpwro frag. 9 (Frag. con. Gr. ii. 314 Meineke) af. 
Souid. s.v. alyls: xaracyts, Depexpdrns MupunxavOpdrois: ofuor kaxodalywv, alyls Epxerar 
(F. V. Fritzsche cj. alyls, atyls Epxera:, which is possible, but uncertain). See further 
H. Stuart Jones in the new Liddell and Scott s.v. atyés. 

6 Quint. Smyrn. 14. 457 f. E8paxe 8” alyls daca wept orHGecow dvdoons, | olov bre 
orepompow éemiBpéuer doweros aiOtp. Tzetz. in Lyk. Al. 17 (p. 17. Scheer) has a far- 
fetched attempt to interpret Perseus’ decapitation of Medousa in terms of atmospheric 
phenomena (cp. supra p. 746). 

7 A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 i. 305. 

8 F. T. Elworthy ‘A Solution of the Gorgon Myth’ in Fo/k-Lore 1903 xiv. 212—242 
with pls. 6 and 7 and figs. 1—27, id. 76. 1905 xvi. 350 f. with two figs. 

§ L. Siret Questions de chronologie et a’ ethnographie ibérigues Paris 1913 1- 443- 

10 Supra i. 87 n. 4. 3 ; 

IY. Zell Wie ist die auf Korfu gefundene Gorgo zu vervollstindigen? Berlin 1912 
pp. 50—125 (‘Die Deutung des Gorgonen-Mythus’). 

12 K, Gerogiannes in the Ed.’ Apy. 1927—1928 pp. 128—176 with 31 figs. (summarised 
in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 457)- 

13 ©. Jahn in the Ber. sdichs. Gesellsch. d. Wess. Phil.-hist. Classe 1855 p. 59. 

4 J. E. Harrison in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1913 
vi. 330°—3323. 

16 R. G. Collingwood—J. N. L. Myres Roman Britain and the English Settlements 
Oxford 1936 p. 255 f. 

16 H. J. Rose 4 Handbook of Greek Mythology London 1928 p. 29 f. 
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more impressed by the platyrrhine negroid aspect of early Gorgéneza, 
which prompts me to guess that their archetype came from north 
Africa. If so, Euripidest was not far wrong when he spoke of 
‘ Libyan Gorgons,’ 





a Fig. 660. a, 





a Fig. 661. 


1 Eur. Bacch. go f. Nealvas b¢ rwos 85" } Topybvwv | AcBvecav yévos. W. H. Roscher 
Die Gorgonen und Verwandtes Leipzig 1879 p. 27 n. 50 cp. Aristoph. ran. 477 Topyéves 
TOpdovae with schol. R. ad loc. TiOpdora: <Tidpacos > rémos ris AcBins <é&0a al Topysves 
bérpiBov >, Hdt. 2. gt otoovra (sc. tov Tepoéa) éx ABins rv Topyots xepadtv, Diod. 
3 52 ff. Kara Thy AtBinv...76 Te yap rov Topybvwv gv0s, ep’ 6 déyerat roy Tepeda 
oTpatetoat, x.7.A., Paus. 2. 21.5 xal és Tas wdxas tyeioPas (sc. Thy MéSovear) Trois AiBuar, 
3. £7- 3 Tlepoet 3 és AcBiqv xal éri Médovcay dpynuévy, Luv. 12. 4 pugnanti (sc. Minervae) 
Gorgone Maura, schol. vet. Pind. Pytk. 10. 72 b ai d€ Vopydves xara pév Twas év rots 
Ai@vomtxois...xara 5é Twas ext ray wepdruv Tis AcBuys..., etc. 

J. Six De Gorgone Amstelodami 1885 pp. 94—97 discusses, but rejects, the suggestion 
that the Gorgon was derived from the Egyptian Bes (cp. sugra ii. 457). It remains, 
however, highly probable that this godling with his pygmy stature and Sfidanf traits 
(Lanzone Dizton. di Mitol. Egiz. pp. 202—221 pls. 73—81, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge Zhe 
Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 ii. 284—288 with two figs.:and col. pl., za. From 
Fitish to God in ancient Egypt Oxford 1934 pp- 253—255 with two figs.), his apotropaic 
powers (W. M. Flinders Petrie Amufets London 1914 p. 40 f. nos, 188—190 pls. 33 
and 34), and his curious attachment to the full-face view (ségra ii. 674 figs. 611, 612) 
affords a real analogy to the Libyan Gorgon. His wrinkled forehead and nose, broad 
face, and hanging tongue are comparable features. And it must not be forgotten that 
Bes, like the Gorgon, was connected with snakes (Lanzone of. cit. p. 211 pl. 79, 2, 
K. Sethe in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 325 ‘als Abwehrer der schadlichen Tiere,’ 
Sir E. A. Wallis Budge From Fetish to God in ancient Egypt p.254 ‘a slayer of serpents 
and all kinds of noxious animals’) and on occasion was represented in female form 
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Be that as it may, the Gorgon’s head, thanks to the humanising 
tendency of Greek art, had an evolution of its own from lower to 
higher forms’. The archaic type (fig. 662)? was a round face with 
formal curls and a wrinkled forehead. The mouth was wide, show. 
ing teeth and formidable tusks. The tongue was protruded. The 
ears often had circular earrings. Snakes were sometimes added, or 


even a beard. 





Fig. 663. 


(Lanzone of. cit. p. 208 pl. 75, 5 limestone statue at Turin). I figure two amulets, in 
my collection, to illustrate the resemblance of Bes to a negro. Fig. 660, a, 4 is an 
Egyptian plaque of schist (?) with the head of Bes on one side, the name of Thothmes iii 
and two adorants on the other (cp. Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie Amudets London 1914 
p. 41 no. go n pl. 34). Fig. 661, a, 6 is a cornelian bead of the ‘Middle Minoan iii’ 
period, from the Messara in southern Crete, with the head of a negro on one side and 
two crossed lines on the other. Both amulets have a markedly wrinkled forehead and 
eyes sunk in, or sketched over, a transverse slit. 

? See the succession of types drawn up and discussed by A. Furtwdngler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 1709-1718 (*Archaischer Typus’), 1718—1721 (‘Der mittlere Typus’), 
1921—1927 (‘Der schéne Typus’), G. Glotz in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 
1622—1624 (‘type archaique’), 1624—1627 (‘Ze type moyen’), 16271629 (‘Le type 
beau’), K. Ziegler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exc. vii. 1652 £. (‘Der archaische Typus’), 
1653 f. (‘Der mittlere Typus’), 1654 f. (‘Der schéne Typus’). 

? An antefix of terracotta found on the Akropolis at Athens. Lips, tongue, gums, 
and earrings are painted dark-red; hair, snakes, and pupils of eyes, black; face, buff. 
Seven fragments from a single mould survive, and date from the second half of s. vi BC: 
(L. Ross Archéologische Aufsdtze Leipzig 1855 i. 109 pl. 8, ¢ in colours (=my fig. 662), 
2 side view, A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1715 with fig., D. Brooke in the 
Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum Cambridge 1921 ii. 289 f. nos. 78, 79 fig., 322 F, 426): 
The bronze Gorgéneion of Dreros, which anticipates the milder type, may be dated 
¢. 600—575 B.C. (S. Marinatos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1936 Ix. 270 ff. pl. 29)- 
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The middle type (fig. 663)1 retained the round face, the furrowed 
forehead, the wide toothy mouth, and the lolling tongue, but made 
all these traits somewhat milder and less horrific. The snakes are 
apt to pass into snaky locks, and the beard vanishes. The whole 
effect is repellent rather than repulsive. 

The beautiful type appears for the first time in the head 
grasped by Perseus on a red-figured vase dating from ¢. 475 B.C. 
(fig. 664)* and then, mostly in Satyric scenes, on later Attic 
or early South Italian vases® It was perhaps inspired, as 





Fig. 664. 


1 An antefix of terracotta found before the east front of the Bouleuterion at Olympia. 
The tongue is red; the teeth, white. To be dated 450—400 B.c. (R. Borrmann in 
Olympia ii. 196 f. fig. 13 restoration, pl. 120, 1 in colours (=my fig. 663) with side view, 
A. Furtwangler Joc. cit. p. 1720f., E. N. Gardiner Olympia lis History & Remains 
Oxford 1925 p. 9 with fig. 69 opposite p. 226). 

2 A hydria from Kyrenaike (De Ridder Cat. Vases de la Bibl. Nat. ii. 346 and 348 
no. 456 fig. 79 (=my fig. 664)). Mr C. D. Bicknell notes the influence of Kritios’ 
Tyrannicides, set up in the Athenian Agora in 477 B.c. Head in profile. 

3 (1) A bell-4vatér from Bologna (H. Luckenbach in the Ann. da. Just. 1881 liii. 
82—87 pl. F, Reinach R&. Vases i- 344, 7), which Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. 
Sculpt. pp. 158, 201 assigns to the ‘middle of the fifth century.’ Head full-face. 

(2) A volute-Zratér from Ceglie, now at Taranto (figured izfra Append. P p. 996), 
which gives the Satyric setting in completest form. Head full-face. 

(3) A bell-2ratér from Basilicata (Reinach Vases Ant. p. 94 pl. Millingen 3, O. Jahn 
in Philologus 1868 xxvii. 16 f. pl. 1, 3), of which Furtwangler Masterpieces of GR. Sculpt. 
pP- 201 n. 2 says: ‘early Lower Italy vase’...‘ reproduces an Attic model.’ Head full-face. 

(4) A South Italian 4ra¢ér(?), probably from Bari, in the Fontana collection at 
Trieste (E. Curtius Herakles der Satyr und Dreifussriiuber (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. 
Berlin xii) Berlin 1852 pp. 1 ff., 14.n. 1 with col. pl.=id. in his Gesammelte Abhand- 


C. Ih. 54 
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Wuilleumier! has suggested, by Pythagoras’ bronze Perseus’, or, as 
Furtwangler® and Glotz‘ have maintained, by Myron’s masterpiece 
on the Akropolis representing ‘Perseus fresh from the slaughter 
of Medousa5, though these sculptors themselves may have drawn 
their inspiration from the Pindaric Perseus ‘bearing off the head 
of fair-cheeked Medousa®’ 





Fig. 665. 


dungen Berlin 1894 ii. 215—230 pl. 6, O. Jahn in Philologus 1868 xxvii. 16 pl. 1, 2). 
Head in three-quarter position. 

1 P. Wuilleumier in the Rev. Arch. 1929 ii. 99. 

2 Pythagoras of Rhegion made a bronze statue of Perseus with wings (on his feet?) 
(Dion Chrys. or. 37 (ii. 296, 3 f. Dindorf)). We have no right to assume that this is a 
blundered reference to Myron’s Perseus. 

3 Furtwangler Aasterpieces of G&, Sculpt, p. 201. 

* G. Glotz in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1627. 

5 Paus. 1. 23. 7 kal Gdda ev rH APnvalwy dxpombdre Geacdpevos olda...kai Mipwvos Iepada 
7d és MéSoucay epyov eipyacuévov, Plin. zat. Aist. 34. 57 fecit (sc. Myron)...et Perseum, 

8 Pind. Pyth. 12. 28 f. edmapdov xpara avddcas Medoloas | vids Aavdas with schol. 
vet. on 24 b edrdpaov 5€ myo trav Médovaar, ox Ste otrw icews elyev, GAN Bru wepi 
éaurfjs ) Médovea ws edudppou Siéxecro’ dtd kal wepl kdddous TH AOnvg édrrovelknoer, This 
contest of beauty between Medousa and Athena was a commonplace of the later mytho- 
graphers (Apollod. 2. 4. 3, schol. vet. Pind. Vem. 10. 6, interp. Serv. and Serv. iz Verg. 
Aen. 6. 289 (citing Serenus (Sammonicus?) the poet), Lact. Plac. marr. fab. 4. 20, Myth. 
Vat. I. 131, 2. 112, a4b.). According to Ov. met. 4. 794 ff., clarissima forma | multo- 
rumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum | illa, nec in tota conspectior ulla capillis | pars fuit. 
Cic. in Verr. 2. 4. 124 tells how Verres carried off from the gold and ivory doors of 
Athena’s temple on the island of Ortygia at Syracuse ‘Gorgonis os pulcherrimum, 
crinitum anguibus.’ 

Medousa as a beauty is mapa mpocdoxiay and calls for explanation. The epithet 
ebrdpaos is clearly complimentary (Poll. 2. 87, 9. 162) and could hardly be taken as 
‘large-cheeked, broad-faced.’ Nor would it be safe to see in it a mere euphemism as in 
Evedys, Edxatrys, and the like (sepra ii. 1112 n. 7). We must fall back on the assumption 
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In any case, once introduced, the new type ran through a whole 
succession of phases, becoming in turn sinister (fig. 665), pathetic 
(fig. 666)*, and ultrapathetic (fig. 667)*, but at the last tranquillised 























Fig. 666. Fig. 667. 


that the Gorgon among her original (African?) folk was frankly regarded as a reigning 
beauty. Hence her name Médouga, the ‘Queen,’ her diadem, and her earrings. A modern 
parallel from an Epeirote tale is ‘the Beauty of the Land,’ who can turn men into stone 
{supra ii. 1007, 1016). 

1 The Medusa Rondanini in the Glyptothek at Munich is a mask of Parian marble, 
copied in Roman times from a Greek original in bronze to be dated c. 400 B.C. or 
perhaps somewhat earlier (Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 239, 
A. Furtwingler—H. L. Urlichs Denkmiler griechischer und rimischer Skulptur Miinchen 
1898 p. 42 ff. pl. 13, Furtwingler Afasterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 156—161 (attributed 
to Kresilas) fig. 63, id. Ein Hundert Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der kel. Glyptothek su 
Miinchen Miinchen 1903 pl. 54, 2d. Glyptothek zu Miinchen® p. 260 ff. no. 252, G. M. A. 
Richter The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 177 
(Kresilas?)). Apart from the cold and cruel beauty of this face, the sculptor has 
imported a fresh element of interest in the pair of small wings attached horizontally 
to the head. Buoyed on these, with her concentrated stare and half-open mouth, 
be hovers before us like some keen-eyed maleficent night- 

ird. 

2 An onyx cameo of two layers, milk-white on bluish white, 
found on the Via Appia near Rome and formerly in the 
Tyszkiewicz collection (W. Froehuer Collection d’antiquités du 
Comte Michel Tyszkiewicz Paris 1898 p. 32 pl. 33, 7, Furtwangler 
Ant. Gemmen i. pl. 50, 47 (=my fig. 666), ii. 244). A smaller 
and less finely worked cameo in my possession (fig. 669: scale }) 
Wory white on dark grey, has the same troubled forehead and 
Painful expression. Traces of subsequent gilding on hair ete. Fig. 669. 

3 An amethyst cameo of Hellenistic date, found on the Aventine at Rome and 
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Fig. 668. 
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Fig. 670. 





Fig. 671. 


Plate LXV 





(1) Etruscan &ydix at Leipzig : 
Pegasos born from the blood of the Gorgon. 
(2) Etruscan 4y/ix in the British Museum : 
Pegasos born from the blood of the Gorgon. 


See page 853 2. 
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and dignified by death (fig. 668). It will be seen that this final 
type, under the influence of regal portraiture’, discards the full-face 
for the profile view and thereby exchanges its old prophylactic 
quality for a new ideal value. 

Where prophylaxis was still required, the older horrors survived, 
as on Greek relief-ware of the fourth century (fig. 670, a, 4)%, or 
might be made yet more horrible, as on Etruscan bronze-work of 
the same period (fig. 671)*. 

The entire range of these modifications could be illustrated by 
a sequence of Greek and Roman coin-types, of which a few samples 
are here given (figs. 672693). Anda similar series might equally 
well be made out for vases, or gems, or other products of minor art. 


formerly in the Laurenti and Blacas collections, now in the British Museum (C. Lenor- 
mant Nouvelle galerie mythologique (Trésor de numismatique et de glyptique) Paris 1850 
p- 117 no. 1 pl. 28, Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 59, 2 (=my fig. 667), ii. 266 ‘von 
derb pathetischem Typus,’ Lippold Gemmen pl. 77, 1 p.179, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? 
p- 333 no. 3542 pl. 36). Even the eyebrows are writhen and snaky. C. Davenport 
Cameos London 1900 pl. 6 gives a fine coloured illustration of this amethyst and adds the 
conjecture that it was one of a pair of phalerae. 

1 A clouded chalcedony of Graeco-Roman date, found on the Caelian at Rome, later 
in the Strozzi (hence known as the ‘Strozzi Medusa’) and Blacas collections, now in the 
British Museum (Brit, Mus. Cat. Gems p. 148 f. no. 1256 pl. H, 2. p. 195 no. 1829 
pl. 23, Reinach Prerres Gravées p. 180f. no. 63 pl. 137, Furtwangler At. Gemmen i 
pl. 40, 18 (=my fig. 668), ii. 91 f., Lippold Gemmen pl. 77, 4 p. 179). The inscription 
ZOAQ.NOE behind the head is, as Furtwangler of. cit. ii. 192 concluded, a genuine 
signature of that Julian engraver (J. Sieveking in Bi aed le Real-Enc. iii a. 978 f.). 
Medousa has twelve snakes in her hair. 

2 Cp. the head of Alexander the Great on tetradrachms of Makedonia issued under 
Aesillas and Sura (93—88 B.C.) (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. p. 19 f. no. 84 
fig. and no. 87 fig,, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 355 pl. 24, 13, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 86 
pl. £38, to and £1). 

3 From a buff (? traces of black) moulded aryballos (height 44 ins.) in my collection, 
Both sides, apart from the border-pattern, are alike. Cp. a series of black askof with the 
mask of Medousa in relief (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 246 nos. G 54—G 61). 

4 From a bronze /éées-handle in my possession. The plate at either end is protected 
by the relief of a Gorgéneion with flying hair (scale ¢). Equally gruesome is the bearded 
and snake-fringed Gorgéneion on two Etruscan 2fdikes in Leipzig and London (pl. 1xv). 

5 Fig. 672 a tetradrachm of Athens 510—507 B.c. (A%cClean Cat. Coins ii. 347 
no. 5791 pl. 204, 23). On the Gorgémeion as official Athenian badge see C. T. Seltman 
Athens its History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion Cambridge 1924 p. 50 ff. 
fig. 37 f. pl. 4, A 54—57, 6of., v, 56 (c. 550—546 B.C.), p. 86 ff. fig. 52 pl. 14, A 208—213 - 
{§10—507 B.C.). 

Fig. 673 a bronze coin of Olbia, probably cast in s. vi—v B.C. (AfcClean Cat. Coins 
ii, 153 no. 4274 pl. 155, 5) in imitation of the Gorgon-type at Athens (E. H. Minns 
Scythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 484 pl. 2, 1, C. T. Seltman of. cz¢. p. 132 ff, 
id. Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 180, 303 pl. 40, 1). ‘This was the earliest issue of 
Greek coinage in bronze. 

Fig. 674 a bronze hemtlitron of Kamarina c. 413405 B,C. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Sicily p. 39 from a cast). Cp. the hemeélitra of Himera before c. 413 B.C. (AécClean Cat. 
Coins i. 272 pl. 75, 6 and 7). 
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Archaic Type, without snakes. 





Fig. 672. 
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Middle Type. 





Fig. 685. Fig. €86. 


Beautiful Type. 
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Fig. 675 a billon statér of Lesbos ¢. 550—440 B.C. (AfcClean Cat. Coins iii. 103 
no. 7955 Ppl- 275, 1). 

Fig. 676 a silver statér of Neapolis in Makedonia ¢. s500—411 B.C. (McClean Cat. 
Coins ii. 2 no. 3075 pl. 112, 8). 

Fig. 677 a silver hemidrachm of Neapolis in Makedonia c. 411—350 B.C. (McClean 
Cat. Coins ii. 3 no. 3078 pl. 112, 11). 

Fig. 678 a silver drachm of Abydos c. 480—450 B.C. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Troas, 
etc. p- 1 pl. 1, 2). 

Fig. 679 a silver drachm of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum in Mysia c. 4530—c. 330 B.C. (cp. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 8 pl. 2, 2). 

Fig. 680 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia c. 400—300 B.C. or later (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Mysia p. 95 pl. 21, 8)- 

Fig. 681 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia c. 400—300 B.C. or later (McClean 
Cat. Coins iii. 58 no. 7654 pl. 263, 8). 

Fig. 682 a silver hemidrachm of Parion in Mysia c. 400—300 B.C. or later (from a 
specimen in the Fitzwilliam Museum). 

Fig. 683 a silver piece of ten units from Populonia in Etruria ¢c. 450—350 B.C. 
(McClean Cat. Coins i. 18 no. 123 pl. 8, 1). On the Etruscan Gorgéneion as inspired by 
the early coinage of Athens see the illuminating remarks of C. T. Seltman Achens tts 
History and Coinage p. 130 ff. 

Fig. 684 a silver piece of twenty units from Populonia in Etruria ¢. 350—280 B.c. 
(2. i. 19 no. 128 pl. 8, 6). 

Fig. 685 (from a specimen of mine) and fig. 686 (from another in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum) are Roman denarii struck by L. Plautius Plancus ¢. 47 B.c. (Babelon Monn, 
rép. rom. ii. 325 ff. nos. 14—16 figs. (no. 16 in gold is a forgery), M. Bahrfeldt Machirége 
und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde der rimischen Republik Wien 1897 p. 205 ff. pl. 9, 
217 and 218, Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 516 f. nos. 4005, 4006, 4009 pl. 50, 15, 
16, 17). It appears that C. Plautius Venox, who was censor along with Appius Claudius 
Caecus in 312 8.c., had allowed the flute-players to wear masks at their festival the 
Quinquatrus Minusculae on the Ides of June, when they roamed about the city and 
assembled at the temple of Minerva (Ov. fast. 6. 651 ff. with Sir J. G. Frazer’s com- 
mentary ad /oc.), The mask on the coins of L. Plautius is treated as a Gorgéneion of the 
middle type and often shows a couple of snakes in the hair. 

Fig. 687 a bronze coin of Seleukos i Nikator (312—280 B.c.) (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Seleucid Kings of Syria p. 6 f. pl. 2, 14, P. Gardner Zyfes of Gk. Coins p. 195 £. pl. 14, 6, 
cp. McClean Cat. Coins iii. 325 no. 9246 pl. 335, 9)- 

Fig. 688 a bronze coin of Amphipolis issued in imperial times but without emperor's 
head (from a specimen of mine, cp. Brzt, Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. p. 48 nos. 44 
and 45, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 29 no. 3227 pl. 117, 22). 

Fig. 689 a bronze coin of Chabakta in Pontus issued in the time of Mithradates 
Eupator (120—63 B.C.) (AfcClean Cat. Coins iii. 8 no. 7382 pl. 251, 4, cp. Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Pontus, etc. p. 27 pl. §, 4, Waddington—-Babelon—Reinach Monn. gr. d’As. 
Min. i. 77 pl. 11, 23, 2.7 i. 105 pls. rr, 23 and K, 3). 

Fig. 690 a Roman denarius struck by L. Cossutius Sabula ¢. 54 8.c. (from a specimen 
of mine, cp. Babelon Monn. rép. rom. i. 437f. no. 1 fig., Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins 
Rep. i. 405 f. no. 3324 pl. 42, 22). 

Fig. 691 a silver drachm of Rhodes c. 304—~166 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Caria, etc. p. 245 pl. 39, 2, cp. McClean Cat. Coins iii. 205 no. 8598 f. pl. 300, 20f.). 
Magistrate’s name TOPTOX. 

Fig. 692 a silver drachm of Rhodes ¢. 304—166 B.C. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria, 
etc. p. 245 pl. 39, 1). Magistrate’s name AINHTQYP. On this coin the hair of Helios 
is markedly snaky and two snakes are tied under his chin. 

Fig. 693 a silver drachm (?) of Rhodes ¢. 87—84 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Caria, 
etc. p. cxii pl. 48, 3). Magistrate’s name TOPTO. On this coin the assimilation of 
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We are, however, concerned primarily with the aigts of Athena. 
And here it is interesting to see how, through contact with that 
dominant and yet gracious personality, the Gorgéneion was gradually 
converted from demon to angel. On the Albani statue! (fig. 694), 
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Fig. 694. Fig. 695. 





Fig. 696. Fig. 697. 


Helios to the Gorgon—perhaps originally suggested by the name Gorgos—is completed 
by the addition of small wings in the hair. 

1 Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgzisse p. 242 f. no. 524, A. Baumeister in his Dexkn. 
i. a15f. figs. 169, 170, A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex. My¢h. i. 695 fig., ia. Masterpieces 
of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 78—81 figs. 29 and 30 (head in profile) (attributed to Praxias pupil of 
Kalamis), Brunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 220, F. Ditmmler in 
Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. ii. 2013, W. Helbig Fuhrer durch die offentlichen Samm- 
lungen hlassischer Alterttimer in Rom® Leipzig 1913 ti. 428 f. no. 1878. 
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which presupposes a bronze original of ¢. 450 B.C., the negroid face 
with animal tusks and lolling tongue has already become less 
frightful. The tusks have gone; the tongue is going. On the 
Dresden ‘Lemnia’! (fig. 695), one of two marble copies of a 
Pheidiac(?) Athena in bronze, ¢. 450—440 B.C., the cheeks are still 
too broad, but the tongue is pulled in, and the snakes are no longer 
knotted under the chin. On the Kassel statue? (fig. 696), a later 
version of the same original, the tongue is just visible, but the face 
is a better oval, and the snakes are replaced by a tangle of snaky 
tresses. Finally, on the Varvakeion statuette? (fig. 697), a Hadrianic 
reduction of the Parthénos, the head in. the centre of the shield . 


develops a pair of winglets and might be mistaken for a mediaeval 
cherub*! 


One other Gorgéneion remains to be considered—the expiring 
effort of Graeco-Roman accommodation in the west. The British 
goddess presiding over the hot curative springs at Bath was Sud or 
more correctly Szdis*; whose name—probably akin to the Old 
Irish sdzZ ‘eye’®—was the Celtic equivalent of the Latin, Sod’, 
These hot springs at Aquae Sulis are unique in the British Isles, 
and the natives seem to have thought that the sun as it sank 
beneath the western waves warmed the waters below and sent them 
up hot and bubbling to the surface. Their healing properties would 


1 Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. pp. 4—26 figs. 1—3 pls. 2, 3, and 4 
(Bologna head), F, Dimmler in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. ii. 2014. 

2 Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgiisse p. 209 f. no. 477, A. Furtwangler in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. i. 699 f., M. Bieber Die Antiken Skulpturen und Bronzen des kinigl. Museum 
Fridericianum in Cassel: Marburg 1915 p. 5 ff. no. 2 pl. g and fig. 2 (restored with 
Bologna head). 

3 K. Lange ‘Die Athena Parthenos’ in the 4th. Mitth. 1880 v. 370—379, 20. 1881 vi. 
§6—94 pls. 1 and 2, Friederichs—Wolters Gipsadgiisse p. 203 ff. no. 467, Brunn—Bruck- 
mann Denkm. der gr. und vim. Sculpt. pis. 39 (facing) and 40 (profile). 

4 S. Marinatos in the ‘E¢. ’Apy. 1927—1928 p. 17f. fig. 7 (after Sir A. Evans The 
Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 276 f. fig, 207, ¢ 2) cp. one side of a four-sided cornelian 
seal (‘Middle Minoan ii’) from central Crete, on which appears a facing head with 
apparent side-wings. But Sir Arthur is careful to explain these as ‘locks flowing out on 
either side and terminating in coils’ like those of Ishtar. 

5 The only forms of the name at present known are the genitive Su/zs and the dative 
Sufi. But other inscriptions may yet be forthcoming, for much of the ground adjoining 
the Bath still awaits excavation. Prof. J. R. R. Tolkien in R. G. Collingwood—J. N. L. 
Myres Homan Britain and the English Settlements Oxford 1936 p. 264 n. 1 points out 
that the Celtic nominative must have been Sw/ts. 

6 M. Ihm in Roscher Lex. AM/yth. iv. 1592 and 1599. For the sun conceived as an 
eye see supra i Index p. 882, ii Index p. 1389. 

7 On s#é/ as akin to sol see Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. p. 720f., F. Muller Jm 
Altitalisches Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 404, Walde—Pokorny Verg/. Worterb. d. 
indogerm. Spr. ii. 446 f., Ernout—Meillet Dict. étym. de la Langue Lat. p. gog f. 
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then lead to the equation of Sulis the sun-goddess with Minerva, 
who at Rome and elsewhere bore the title Medica. The equation 
is attested not only by three? out of the ten inscriptions so far 
discovered at Bath®, but also. by an interesting passage in Solinus* 
who says: 


‘The circumference of Britain is 4875 miles. Within this space are many 
great rivers, hot springs too equipped with luxurious arrangements for the 


1G. Wissowa in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2989, 2d. Ret. Kult. Rim.? p. 254 f., 
F. Altheim in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xv. 1778. Athena, too, bore the title ‘Yytea 
on the Akropolis at Athens (supra i. 231 n. 8, 727). 

2 (1) Corp. inser. Lat. vii no. 43= Dessau Zuscr. Lat. sel. no. 4660 (on a small altar 
figured by H. M. Scarth Ague Solis London 1864 p. 47 pl. 13) deae | Suli Milnervae | 
Sulinus | Matujri- fil] v-s-]-m. The name Su/inus, which recurs in Corp. inser. Lat. 
vii no. 37, is no doubt theophoric. Cp. the Welsh saints Sul (Tyssul), Suliau (Tyssilio), 
Sulien (F. G. Holweck A Béographical Dictionary of the Saints St Louis, Mo. 1924 
PP- 939; 994)- 

(2) Corp. inscr. Lat. vii no. 39 (deeply incised on fragments of an architrave in 
lettering of s. ii a.D.) C. Protaciu[s Libo Ti. CJlaudius Ligur [sacer(dotes) restituto 
cJolegio longa seria [annorum abolito aedem] | deae Sulis M[inerv]ae nimia vetust[ate 
conlapsam sua pec]unia refici et repingi cur[arunt idemque probarunt]. 

(3) Corp. inser. Lat. vii no. 42 (on an altar figured by H. M. Scarth of, cit. p. 48 
pl. 14) deae Su/li Min(ervae) et nu|min(ibus) Aug(ustorum) C. | Curiatius | Saturninus | 
7 (centurio) leg(ionis) II Aug(ustae) | pro se sulisque | v-s+1-m. 

§ The fullest collection, though marred by a few misprints, is that of F. Heichelheim 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv a. 723 f. 

4 Solin. 22. 10 circuitus Brittaniae quadragies octies septuaginta quinque milia sunt 
(cp. Plin. zat. Ast. 4. 102). in quo spatio magna et multa flumina, fontes calidi opiparo 
exculti apparatu ad usus mortalium: quibus fontibus praesul est Minervae numen 
(E. Hiibner in Cor. inser. Lat. vii. 24 notes that cod. Sangallensis reads praesule est 
and proposes to restore guzbus fontibus pracest Sul(ts) Minervae numen. Ingenious and 
possibly right), in cuius aede perpetui ignes numquam canescunt in favillas, sed, ubi 
ignis tabuit, vertit (vertitur codd. G. B. P*., Westerm., anon. Leid. Voss.) in globos 
saxeos. 

Galfridus Monmutensis (Geoffrey of Monmouth), writing between 1136 and 1139 A.D., 
works this passage of Solinus into his fabulous A‘storia regum Britanniae 2. 10 successit 
deinde Bladud filius, tractavitque regnum viginti annis: hic aedificavit urbem Kaerbadum 
quae nunc Badus nuncupatur, fecitque in illa calida balnea ad usus mortalium apta. 
quibus praefecit numen Minervae: in cujus aede inextinguibiles posuit ignes, qui 
nunquam deficiebant in favillas, sed ex quo tabescere incipiebant, in saxeos globos 
vertebantur. 

H. M. Scarth of. cit. p. 3 (after T. D. Whitaker(?) in The Anti-Jacobin Review and 
Magazine 1801 x. 232 f. ‘loose coals fused into nodules’) offers a simple explanation of 

the concluding sentence in Solinus and Galfridus. The fire was not built of wood, which 
turned to white ashes, but of coal, which burnt into cinders. He adds that coal ‘is to the 
present day dug up at Newton St. Loe, three miles from BATH: a point which is the 
more noteworthy, since if the interpretation be correct, it is the first mention of the use 
of coal in Britain.’ To the same effect San-Marte (A. Schulz) in his edition of Geoffrey 
(Halle 1854) p. 220 and R. G. Collingwood—J. N. L. Myres Roman Britain and 
the English Settlements Oxford 1936 p. 232. 

On the Celtic Minerva see also E. Windisch Das heltische Brittannien bis zu Kaiser 
iin (4bk. @. siichs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1912 xix. 6) Leipzig 1912 
p- 96 f. 
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service of mankind. The power presiding over these springs is Minerva. In her 
temple are perpetual fires which never pass into white embers, for as soon as 
the fire has died down it turns into stony nodules.’ 


The local cult was, during the Roman occupation, thoroughly 
classicised, and a noble bronze head (figs. 698, 699)4 ‘found under 
Stall Street in 1727, close to the south-west corner of the Baths’ 
may well be that of Sulis Minerva herself® It was originally fitted 
with a helmet, beneath which the hair escaped about the brows. 
This, and the long neck clear of drapery, recall Niketas’® description 
of the great Bronze Athena on the Akropolis at Athens. Indeed, 
there are so many marks of Pheidiac style here present—the long 
narrow eyes, the emphasised lower lid, the absence of overlap, the 
strong broad nose, the short upper lip—that we need not hesitate 
to recognise a Roman copy of that famous original. The surface 
bears numerous traces of thick gilding, and when first set up the 
whole statue must-have been a resplendent sight, the sun-goddess 
in a glory of gold4# 

Among the architectural remains of her temple’, discovered 
under the Pump Room in 1790, are large portions of a triangular 
relief (pl. lxvi and fig. 700) thus described by Mr A. J. Taylor®: 


‘Fragments from the tympanum of a temple pediment. When complete, 
the sculpture represented a group of arms, viz., a shield bearing a head inside 
oakwreaths, upheld by two winged Victories; a helmet with large cheekpieces 
and a crest like an animal’s head; something, possibly a standard, with an owl 
perched on it, and, to the extreme right what may be the traces of a floriated 
cuirass. The head on the shield is marked by an astonishing and almost 
barbaric vigour and both in style and in vehement character stands almost if 
not quite alone among the sculptures of the western Roman Empire. It has 
wings: and snakes in the hair and, though bearded, may represent some 


1H. M. Scarth Ague Solis London 1864 p. 25 ff. with Frontispiece, J. Hatton Zhe 
Book of Bath s.\., s.a. p. 17 fig., A. J. Taylor Zhe Roman Baths of Bath Bath 1933 p. 40 
no. 31 with 2 figs. (full-face and profile). Iam indebted to Mr Taylor for the photographs 
from which my figs. 698, 699 were made. 

2 This is the conclusion justly reached by Mr Taylor of. cit. p. 40. Mrs D. P. Dobson 
The Archaeology of Somerset London 1931 p. 150 is content to say ‘the bronze female 
head, possibly that of Minerva.’ ; 

3 Niket. Chon. 359 p. 739 Bekker (cp. supra p. 225 n. 1) 6 8 ye adxyhy dylrav dv 
kal rpds 7d Sodcxddecpor dvarervouevos dpaxor els Hdoviv Odaya qv... 5¢ dun és whéyya 
dteorpappevy Kai decpovpéry Smeodev, bon Kéxuro éx peTwTuY, TpYPh Tis Ww SPOarpar, BY 
éwinay TQ kpdvec cuvexopdvn, GAG Te Kal rapeupalvovea Tov rhoxpnod. 

# On the impression produced by golden statues see S. Eitrem in Symebolae Osloenses 
1936 xvi—xvil. 122 f. 

5 A restoration of its tetrastyle Corinthian fagade is given by S. Lysons Remains of 
two Temples and other Roman Antiquities discovered at Bath London 1802 p. 2 ff. col. 
pl. 5. 

6 A. J. Taylor of. ct. p. 23 no. 1 with pl. (part of which =my fig. 700). 
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variation on the common Medusa, whose head often appears on shields. This 
Medusa, if such it be, and the owl suggest that the temple was dedicated to 
Minerva, goddess of Bath.’ 


The Gorgéneton of Sulis Minerva (fig. 701)? has been diversely 
interpreted. G. Scharf? in 1855 declared that it is not a Gorgéneion 
at all, but just a personification of the Hot Spring itself. Most 
critics admit that it is indeed the head of Medousa, but a Medousa 
of a peculiar, provincial type. F. Haverfield and H. Stuart Jones’, 
to account for the beard and moustaches, suggest the contamination 
of Medousa with Phobos. R. G. Collingwood* derives the type, 
‘glaring, ferocious, apotropaic,’ from ‘the human or demonic masks 
of early La Tene art,’ and hints at the possibility that the Bath 
sculptor may have been no Briton, but ‘ Priscus of Chartres or one 
of his Gaulish colleagues.’ My own belief is that the Gorgéneton 
here as elsewhere® is treated as a representation of the sun. Sulis 
was a sun-goddess. The centre of a pediment is the right place for 
a solar disk’, The head itself has ‘locks standing out flame-wise’ 
and a ‘fiery suffering expression®,’ If in Rhodes the head of Helios 
could be assimilated to the Gorgéneton®, I conceive that at Aquae 
Sulis (Aquae Solis some called it) the Gorgéneion could be 
assimilated to the head of Sol". Thus, in a sense, thé Gorgon ends 


1 From a photograph by Mr S. R. Lewin kindly procured for me by Mr A. J. Taylor. 

2 G. Scharf in Archaeologia 1855 xxxvi. 194 ff. The flowing locks are streams of 
water; the great hollow shield is the basin in which they collect; the two wreaths are 
oak-groves surrounding the spot. Etc. H. M. Scarth of, cit. p. 22 f. is inclined to 
follow suit. 

3 F. Haverfield—H. Stuart Jones ‘Some representative examples of Romano-British 
Sculpture’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud, 1912 ii. 134 f. with pl. 4. On Phobos in relation to 
the Gorgon see P. Weizsicker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 2386—2395 figs. 1—9. 

4 R. G. Collingwood—J. N. L. Myres Roman Britain and the English Settlements 
Oxford 1936 pp. 255, 256. ; 

§ Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 4661 (found at Bath) Priscus | Touti f. | lapidariu[s}, | 
civis Car[nu]|tenus Su[li] | deae v.[s.]. 

8 Supra p. 845 n. 9. 1 Supra i. 293 ff. figs. 213—218. 

8 Mrs D. P. Dobson Zhe Archaeology of Somerset London 1931 p. 148. 

® Supra p. 855 figs. 691—693. 

0 In itin, Anton. Aug. p. 486, 3 Wesseling (p. 74 Cuntz) Aquis Sulis m. p. v1 cod. B 
(Parisinus Regius 4807, s. ix A.D.)reads sols. So also the tabula Peutingeriana (on which 
see supra p. 142 f.) segmentum i. 5 aguissolis. ; 

0 This would be a concession to Roman sentiment. In any sun-cult the Romans 
would expect some indication of a masculine Sol. It is worth observing that fragments of 
two smaller pediments were found at Bath, one showing the bust of Luna in a concave 
panel (H. M. Scarth of. cit. p. 24 pl. 6, A. J. Taylor og. cit. p. 29 no. § fig.), the other 
three rays of a radiate Sol in a similar medallion (J. Carter 7he Ancient Architecture of 
England London 1795 (26.2 London 1837) p. 9 pl. 9 fig. A, S. Lysons Remains of two 
Temples and other Roman Antiqutties discovered at Bath London 1802 p.8 col. pl. 9 
fig. 6, G. Scharf in Archaeologia 1855 xxxvi. 198 f., H. M. Scarth of. cit. p. 24). 
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where she began. For early Greek Gorgéneia, by way of 
added horror, were apt to grow a beard}; and here we have a late 





Fig. 7or. 


Roman Gorgéneion producing the same effect by the self-same 
means. 


1 A. Furtwangler in Roscher Lex, Myth. i. 1707, 1715, 1718. Supra p. 848. 
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(5) The aigis of Athena transferred to Zeus. 


It would seem, then, that the azgzs was, and had been from time 
immemorial, an attribute of Athena. That pre-Greek mountain- 
mother was wont to manifest herself as Snake or Owl, and on 
attaining human form continued to wear the old snake-skin or 
owl-skin as a potent relic of her animal estate. Further, the snake’s 
head or owl’s head tended from the first to take on the apotropaic 
features of the Libyan Gorgon: as a Gorgéneton it had, we saw, 
quite a history of its own. 

If such was the story of the azgzs, one point is still obscure. 
Should we not expect to find that in the earliest extant literature 
of the Greeks the azg¢s would be treated as the exclusive property 
of Athena? And yet that is far from being the case. Athena 
wears it, of course+, But so also does Apollon’, and even uses it 
to wrap round the dead body of Hektor®. More than that. Among 
the pre-Homeric appellatives embedded in Homeric verse* few are 
so frequent or so universally recognised as Zeus aigéochos, Zeus the 
‘aigts-bearer®, which in /ad and Odyssey together occurs just fifty 
times®, but is never once applied to Athena’. How, we may well 
ask, did Zeus come thus to usurp the sacred prerogative of Athena? 
Fully to ariswer that question would demand a better knowledge 
than we possess of the momentous transition from Aegean to 
Achaean worship*. Homer at most drops a single significant 
hint: 

The copper-smith Hephaistos gave the same 
For Zeus to wear and rout mankind withal® 


1 71, 2. 446 ff., 5. 738 ff., 18. 203 f., 21. 400 f, 

2 71. 15. 307 fF., 318, 360 f. 

3 Jl. 24. 20f. 4 Supra i. 444, ii. 384 n. 0, iii. 781. 

5 Suprai. 14 n. 1, iii, 13. 

6 A. Gehring /ndex Homericus Lipsiae 1891 p. 23 (almost always in the gen. 
aiyéxoto, but Od. 9. 275 gen. alyidxou, and //. 2. 375 nom. alyloxos Kpovldns Zeds and 
il. 8. 287, Od. 15. 245 nom. Zevs 7’ alyloxos). 

7 The nearest she gets to it is in such phrases as ’A@nvaly xovpn Ards aiytdxoro (Zl. 5. 
733, 8. 384, Od. 13. 252, 371, 24- 529) 547 etc.), Odyarep Acds aiysbxoto (27. 5. 815), Zeus 
1’ alyloxos kal’ AOhvn (//. 8. 287). See H. Ebeling Lexicon Homericum Lipsiae 1885 i. 41. 

8 For what may be reasonably conjectured with regard to this transitional period see 
especially the works of M. P. Nilsson The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Survival 
in Greek Religion. Lund 1927, The Mycenacan Origin of Greek Mythology Cambridge 
1932, Homer and Mycenae London 1933. There is a helpful statement of its outstanding 
problems by A. W. Gomme in E. Eyre European Civilization its Origin and Development 
Oxford 1935 i. 507—538. 

9 Z1. 15. 309 f. nv Apa xadxeds |"Hoaoros Ail SGxe pophuevat és PdBov dvdpav. 

Aristonikos of Alexandreia, a famous Homeric scholar who lived in the time of 
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So Zeus got his aig¢s from Hephaistos, the consort of Athena}, 
Our problem begins to solve itself. We shall not be far wrong if 
we maintain the following positions: (1) The aig¢s belonged by 
right to the pre-Hellenic Athena. (2) When the Achaeans arrived 
with their all-conquering Zeus, he must needs take over the magical 
garb of the goddess, and the minstrels coined for him that per- 
suasive epithet aigéochos. (3) For all that, the common people were 
not persuaded, and—apart from one half-hearted attempt on the 
part of an Ionian vase-painter*—their artists never equipped Zeus 
with an aigt¢s so long as Hellas was genuinely Hellenic. (4) But, 
when Hellenic art gave place to Hellenistic culture, Homer once 
more dominated the imagination of men and Zeus aigdochos regained 


his canonical supremacy®, 


(6) The thunderbolt of Zeus transferred to Athena. 


If Athena in Hellenistic times ceded her aig¢s to Olympian 
Zeus, Olympian Zeus had not long before lent his thunderbolt to 
Athena. And indeed Athena was no unworthy recipient. The 
western part of her ‘ancient temple’ on the Athenian Akropolis* 
was devoted to the lightning-powers—Hephaistos of the double 
axe®, Erechtheus the ‘Cleaver®,’ Poseidon with his fork’. Was this 
perhaps the point of Athena’s strange boast at the close of the 
Lumenides* ‘1 alone of the gods know the keys of the store-chamber 
in which the thunderbolt is sealed up’? 

Euripides is more outspoken than Aischylos. In the 7vrozades® 
Athena, because Aias son of Oileus has torn Kassandra from 
her sanctuary, is minded to take vengeance on the Greeks, 


Augustus and Tiberius (L. Cohn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 964—966), was 
impressed by the passage, as we gather from schol. A. //. 15. 310 4 derd# (sc. the 
marginal mark >, which was tantamount to our V.Z.) dr sagas Aut éoxebacra 7 alyls, 
Kal odx forw “AOnvas, Kabds of vewrepor woinral Aéyouow. 

1 Supra pp. 189 ff., 224 ff, 236, 736. 

2 Supra ii. 712 f. pl. xxx. 

3 Supra p. 533 ff. 

4 Paus, 1. 26. 5, on which see supra p. 758. 

5 Supra pp. 200, 235, 736. For Athena herself holding the double axe see supra ii. 
625 f. figs. 529, 530, 532, iii. 190 n. 6 fig. 100. 

8 Supra ii. 793 f., iii. 737. 

” Supra ii. 789 ff., 850, iti. 736. 

8 Aisch. Zum. 827 f. cal kAgdas ofda dwparos udvn Gedy | év G xepauvds darw érpparyic- 
Bévos. 

® Eur. 7yo. 77 ff. 
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She discloses her design to Poseidon and explains what will 
happen 


When homeward bound they sail from Ilion, 

On them will Zeus send rain and endless hail 
And darkling storm-winds from the upper sky -- 
Saith he will give me too his fiery bolt 

To smite the Achaeans and to burn their ships. 


Sundry later writers state that in the event Athena struck Aias 
with the lightning’, and Heron of Alexandreia?, taking his cue from 
the Nauplios by Philon of Byzantion®, describes how the story was 
staged for his marionettes. In the fourth scene of their little play 
Nauplios the wrecker raised his torch, while Athena stood beside 
him. In the fifth and concluding scene Aias was shown swimming 
towards the shore, when, with a crash of mimic thunder, the fatal 
bolt fell and the puppet hero disappeared in the waves. 

It is not, however, till the third’ century B.c. that Athena is 
actually represented with the thunderbolt in her hand. Antigonos 
Gonatas (277-239 B.C.)—or, less probably®, his nephew Anti- 
gonos Doson (229—220 B.C.)—issued imposing tetradrachms with 
the reverse type (figs. 702, 703)’ of an archaistic Athena, seen from 
behind, who bears a Gorgon-shield on her left arm and brandishes 


1 Verg. Aen. 1. 39 ff., Hyg. fad. 116. See further J. Toepffer in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ene. i. 938. 

2 Heron adroparomotixd 22. 3 ff. (i. 412 ff. Schmidt). 

3 Jd. ib. 20. 1 (i. 404 Schmidt), 20. 3 (i. 408 Schmidt). 

K. Tittel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 996—1000 contends that Heron’s life 
should probably be dated in the beginning of s. i B.c., 2b. 997 f. that he was a younger 
contemporary of the mechanician Philon, and 2d. 1051 that, with a few alterations, he 
simply took over Philon’s representation of the Nauplios-myth. 

4 We are not told that Athena herself flung the bolt. But that is because the text at 
this crucial point is defective: 22. 6 (i. 414 Schmidt) 4 t&v vedv Exxrwors épalvero Kal 6 
Alas vyxduevos < % 5¢ AOnva ei (suppl. H. Diels) > waxavis re cai dvwhev tod wlvaxos 
c&4p0n, nal Bpovris yevouevns & atte te rlvaxt Kepawvds Erecey éwi rov Alayra, xal 
jpavicdy airot 7d fP~dtov. 

5 Browning was guilty of more than one slip when, confusing the third-century 
demagogue Lachares with the fourth-century sculptor Leochares, he made Aristophanes 
declare that ‘Lachares the sculptor’ had carved a naked Pallas and remark: ‘ Moreover, 
Pallas wields the thunderbolt | Yet has not struck the artist all this while’ (Aristophanes 
Apology ed. 1889 p. 232). The whole context has been convincingly cleared up by 
C, T. Seltman in a paper on ‘The Dismantling of the Pheidian Parthenos’ read to the 
Cambridge Philological Society on Nov. 3, 1932 (Cambridge University Reporter 1932 
—1933 P- 337 f.= Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society 193% cli—cliii. 12 f.). 

8 Head Hist. num.? p. 231 f. 

7 Hunter Cat. Coins i. 340 pl. 23, 19, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 70 pl. 134, 2 and 3, 
Head Coins of the Ancients p. 75 pl. 41, 5, td. Hest. num.? p. 231 fig. 144, td. Coins of 
the Greeks p. 62 pl. 35, 3, C. Seltman Greek Coinzs London 1933 Pp. 223, 260 pl. 50, 8. 
Figs. 702 and 703 are from two specimens in my collection. 
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a thunderbolt with her right. An exceptional specimen at Florence 
(fig. 704)1, believed by Svoronos to have been struck at Athens?, 
shows the same goddess as seen from in front, advancing to the 
right, not the left. On tetradrachms of Philip v (220—178 B.C.) 
she reappears, a comparatively clumsy figure in the usual stance’, 
She is commonly called Athena A/kzs* and identified with the 
Athena AZkds or, better, A/kédemos worshipped at Pella’. But the 
goddess of Pella, to judge from the coins of her town (figs. 705, 706)8, 





1 J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’Athénes Munich 1923-1926 pl. 21, 23 (=my 
fig. 704). A similar reverse, but not from the same die, is found on another wdcum at 
Berlin (W. W. Tarn Axtigonos Gonatas Oxford 1913 Frontispiece and p. 174 n. 20). Two 
further specimens are noted by Imhoof-Blumer Monn. gr. p. 129 f. no. 69. 

2 On account of the small Ad/athos behind Athena (Imhoof-Blumer of. cit. p. 130 
n. 21a): but C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p. 260 expresses himself with caution. 
We await an authoritative statement from Mr E. T. Newell. 

3 McClean Cat, Coins ii. 73 pl. 135, 1, Head Cotns of the Ancients p. 76 pl. 41, 8, ia. 
Hist. num.? p. 232 fig. 145, ta. Coins of the Greeks p. 62 pl. 35, 6, Sir G. F. Hill 
Historical Greek Coins London 1906 pp. 108, 132f. no. 79 pl. 10, C. Seltman Greek 
Coins London 1933 p. 224f. pl. 51, 1. 

4 So by numismatic writers in general (B. V. Head, Sir G. Macdonald, Sir G. F. 
Hill, S. W. Grose, etc.). W. W. Tarn Antigonos Gonatas Oxford 1913 pp. 177 Nn. 31, 
200 says ‘Athene Alkis or Alkidemos.’ 

5 Liv. 42. 51-Pellae, in vetere regia Macedonum, hoc consilium erat....ipse (sc. 
Perseus, last king of Makedonia) centum hostiis sacrificio regaliter Minervae, quam 
vocant Alcidemon, facto cum purpuratorum et satellitum manu profectus Citium est. So 
W. Weissenborn (ed. 2 Lipsiae 1930). Older editors, e.g. A. Drakenborch (ed. Lugd. 
Batav.—Amstelaedami 1743), had printed Alczdem. The right reading was already 

divined by Turnebus (1512—1565). 

8 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, etc. p. go no. § fig. (=my fig. 705), Hunter 
Cat, Coins i. 362 pl. 25, 2, MécClean Cat. Coins ii. gof, pl. 140, 4and 5, Head Hist. num? 
Pp. 244. Fig. 706 is from a specimen of mine. 
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brandished a spear, not a thunderbolt, and in this guise appears 
already on tetradrachms issued by Ptolemy i Soter ¢. 314 B.C. in 
the name of the young prince Alexander iv (figs. 707, 708)! and 
copied by Demetrios Poliorketes?, Agathokles®, and Pyrrhos*. She 
was therefore a warlike goddess comparable with the Thessalian 





Fig. 709. 


\ McClean Cat. Coins iii. 419 f. pl. 363, 2—10 (‘Athene Promachos’), Head Coins of 
the Ancients p. 58 pl. 28, 21 (‘Pallas Promachos...perhaps a representation of the statue 
of Athena Alkis at Pella’), id. Hist. num. p. 848 f. fig. 374 (wrongly described as 
‘Athena Promachos, hurling fulmen’), td. Coins of the Greeks p. 81 pl. 28, 19 (‘Athena 
fighting...a representation of the statue of Athena Alkis at Pella’), Sir G. F. Hill 
Historical Greek Coins London 1906 p. 107 ff. no. 62 pl. 8 (‘Athena...wielding spear 
in r.’), C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 223, 240 pl. 58, 2 and 3 (‘a fighting 
Athena.,.a thunder-weapon in her upraised right hand’). Figs. 707 and 708 are from 
specimens of mine which show clearly that the supposed thunderbolt is meant for 
a spear. 

2 J. N. Svoronos in the Journ. Intern. d’Arch. Num. 1899 ii. 301 pl. 14’, 9 a gold 
statér with odv. Nike on prow, vev. an archaistic Athena advancing to left in the 
Prémachos-attitude with Gorgon-shield on left arm and spear in raised right hand. 

3 Supra p. 784 n. 7 with fig. 580. ; 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 112 pl. 20, 12, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 13 
pl. 31, 18, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 271 pl. 188, 7—10, Head Corns of the Ancients p. 84 
pl. 46, 29, id. Coins of the Greeks p. 67 pl. 37, 18, Sir G. F. Hill Cozns of Ancient 
Sicily London 1903 p. 162 pl. 12, 4, C. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 pp. 223, 247 
pl. 60, 12. 

During the presence of Pyrrhos in Sicily the Syracusans, by way of compliment to 
their gallant ally, struck bronze coins which have for reverse type Athena advancing to 
the right with uplifted spear. But not unfrequently the compliment was intensified 
and the effect heightened by the substitution of a thunderbolt for the spear. See Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Sicily p. 206 f. with fig., Muster Cat. Coins i. 243 f. nos. 216 f. and 
218 ff., McClean Cat. Coins i. 344 pl. 104, 6, 7 and 8—10, Sir G. F. Hill Coins of 
Ancient Sicily London 1903 p. 163 f. fig. 46. 
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Athena /tonia (fig. 709)’. Perhaps we may claim that Antigonos 
sought to magnify the Athena of Pella by giving her the thunder- 
bolt, just as his Boeotian contemporaries added a thunderbolt to 
their own winged form of /tonda?, 

Athena fulminant on the bronze coinage of Athens in pre- 
Roman times (fig. 710)® may reflect some temporary rapprochement 
between the Athenians and Antigonos‘, 

In any case the type was attractive and travelled far afield. It 
is found, under Attic influence, on a drachm of Phaselis in Lykia 
struck ¢. 1g90—168 B.C. (fig. 711)% It was very popular with the 
Graeco-Indian kings from Menandros to Gondopharnes§ (figs. 712, 


Fig. 714. 





1 The evidence, literary, epigraphic, and numismatic, for Athena Irwvia in Thessaly 
(‘die Heimstatte der Géttin’) is put together by Adler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 
2374f. For attempts to locate her temple see A. J. B. Wace, J. P. Droop, and M. S. 
Thompson in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1907—1908 xiv. 197, 199, W. Vollgraff 74. 
p. 224, F. Stahlin Das hellenische Thessalien Stuttgart 1924 p.175 f. Silver coins (double 
Victortatt) of the Thessalian League from 196 to 146 B.c. have obv. the head of Zeus 
wreathed with oak, rev. Athena /ton¢a, with spear and shield, advancing to right (B77. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Thessaly etc. p. 1 ff. pl. 1, 1 and 2, Hunter Cat. Coins i. 456f. pl. 30, 
12 and 13, and especially the fine series in McClean Cat. Coins ii. 225 ff. pl. 176, 13180, 
5, Head Hist. num.* p. 311 fig. 177. Fig. 709 is from a specimen of mine). 

2 Supra p. 820 n. 1 fig. 627. 

3 J.N.Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 22, 53—58. Cp. for 
similar types in imperial times 26. pl. 84, 29, 30, 36—42. Fig. 710 is from Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 84 pl. 15, 2= Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. Comm. 
Paus. iii. 135 pl. AA, 14, cp. E. Beulé Les monnaies d’ Athénes Paris 1858 p. 386 
figs. 2 and 3. 

4 See W. W. Tarn Antigonos Gonatas Oxford 1913 for the political situation in 282/71 
(p. 127), in 276-273 (p. 218), in 270 (p. 290), and later (pp. 205, 223). 

> Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lycia, etc. pp. Ixvii, 81 pl. 16, 13 (=my fig. 711). 

§ P. Gardner in the Arzt. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings Index p. 18r 
{‘Pallas, thundering’), G. Macdonald in The Cambridge History of India Cambridge 
1922 i. 571, 588f. (‘ Athene Promachos’). 
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713)1. And it appealed of course to Domitian (fig. 714)%, a 
notorious devotee of Minerva’. 

If Athena thus borrowed the thunderbolt of Zeus, while Zeus 
appropriated the azgzs of Athena, small wonder that the populace 
came to regard the goddess as second self to the god‘, and assoc-- 
iated the two in not a few Hellenistic cults®, A sample will serve. 
P. Aelius Aristeides, himself apparently a priest of Zeus® and not 
likely to minimise the honour due to his deity, in 164 A.D.” pro- 
nounced an encomium of Athena at Pergamon where Daughter 
and Sire were worshipped side by side’ I translate a few 
sentences from beginning and end of the oration just to show his 
drift: 


‘It seems to me that she was the deity actually foremost in honour, or 
assuredly one of the few who then stood first. That is why Zeus could not 
have ordered all things aright, had he not set Athena by his side as partner and 
counsellor. She alone wears the azgis perpetually. She alone arrays herself for 


1 Fig. 712 is from the Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Greek and Scythic Kings p. 44 pl. 11, 7 
Menandros; fig. 713, from 26. p. 78 pl. 18, 2 Azes. 

See further J. P. Vogel ‘Etudes de Sculpture Bouddhique iv, Le Vajrapani Gréco- 
Bouddhique’ in the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient 1909 ix. 15 ff, 
A. Griinwedel ‘Athene-Vajrapani’ in the Jakrouch der kiniglich preuszischen Kunst- 
sammlungen 1916 xxxvii. 174—180 with 5 figs. 

MrC. T. Seltman first drew my attention to the seal-impression of Athena fulminant, 
found at Niya in Chinese Turkestan, which is figured on the title-page of several works 
by Sir Aurel Stein, eg. M. A. Stein Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan London 1903 
p- 396 f. title-vignette and fig. A on p. 395 a Kharoshthi document on a double oblong 
tablet (N. xv. 166) with clay impress of a Hellenistic gem, which shows an archaising 
Athena to right with uplifted thunderbolt and Gorgon-shield. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Emp. ii. 447 Index. Fig. 714 is from an azreus of 
83 A.D. published 26. ii. 306 no. 42 pl. 60, 10. 

> Preller—Jordan Rém. Myth. i. 297 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. 
Coins p. 558, G. Wissowa in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2990, ta. Rel. Kult. Rom? p. 255. . 
Among the passages quoted in support are Mart. eg, 8. 1. 4 Pallas Caesariana, Suet. 
Dom. 15 Minervam, quam superstitiose colebat, somniavit excedere sacrariot negan- 
temque (Stephanus corr. negantem F. van Oudendorp cj. negantem quoque C.L. Roth 
assumes lacuna before negantemque) ultra se tueri eum posse, quod exarmata esset a Iove, 
Dion Cass. 67. 1 Gedy ev yap Thy "AOnvay és 7a uddiora Hyadre, K.7-r., 67. 16 (Domitian 
dreamed) rhv ’A@nvav, fv ev rg xorrdve lipupevyny elxe, Ta SxAG GwoBeBAnxévat Kal él 
dpuaros trrwy peddvuw és xdopa dowlrrev, Philostr. v. Apoll. 7. 24. p. 142 Kayser 
érépou 8’ ab picavros ypaghy pevyev, érerdy Pdwv ev Tdpayrt, of jpxe, uy mpooePnxe Tais 
Snpocias edyais, Ste Aoperiavds "AOnvas ely waits, “ob pev QhOns,” Edn, “uh by rhy 
*"AOnvav rexelv, wmapOévov otcay Trav del xpbvov, Fyryvdes 8, oluat, Ste H Oeds abry ’ AOnvators 
wore Spdxovra érexe.”” 

4 Cp. supra p. 737- 

5 F. Diimmler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 2001 f., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p. 1217 ff. 

§ Supra ii. 127. 

7 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1924 ii. 2. 702, 1494. 

8 Supra i. 118 f., ii, 955. 
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the Homeric warfare in her Father’s armour. And as in a conjurer’s hall Zeus 


and the goddess appear together in the same equipment?’ 
* * * * 


‘To sum up, Athena’s portion is the agord of the gods, where all business is 
transacted. Hence she is nearest to Zeus, and, whatever be the matter in hand, 
the same decision always commends itself to both. Here I suppose I ought to 
stop; for my speech has returned to its starting point, nay rather has reached 
its goal. If one claimed that she was the very Power of Zeus, one would not—I 
contend—be far wrong. Why then go into detail by expounding her particular 
activities? Enough to say that the works of Zeus are works common to Zeus 
and to Athena®’ 

(i) Zeus H¥es. 

The whole topic of Athena and her relation to Zeus, which has 
occupied us for the last two hundred pages, has been (I am well 
aware) something of a digression. It arose naturally, indeed in- 
evitably, from a consideration of the Parthenon pediment, the design 
of which we found’ to be based, at least in part, on the curious 
ritual of the Bouphénia, an Attic equivalent for the rites of Zeus 
Hyétios. 

If now we rejoin the high-road and pursue the main line of our 
investigation, we have next to ask whether there is any further 
evidence for the worship of Zeus Ayétios, ‘the Rainy,’ in the 
Greek area. 

A ‘gloss of the lexicographer Hesychios*, echoed by the 
grammarian Theognostos®, explains that Ayes (perhaps better 


1 Aristeid. or. 2. 10 (i. 14 Dindorf) doxe? dé wor al rpecBurdryn Gedy divas, } xomidh 
Twav evapOuprav Kai roy mpwrwv ovrwy év rw Tore: ob yap dy AAXNws Exacta 6 Levs duetrev, 
el wh mapédpby re xal ctpBovdrov riv 'AOnvav mapexadloaro, Kal ydp ro wdvyn wey rip 
alyida 5: alévos opel, ubvn dé Trois ro marpds Srdors els rov “Opunpixdy woAEuov Koopetrat: 
ola. dé év athg Oavparorady dua Tots abrots 8 re Levs kal % Geds xpijra. 

2 fd. ib. 16 (i. 27 Dindorf) ws 8 elweiy év xepadaly, 7d rhs "AOnvas uépos 7 Geisv ayopa 
< 05 (izs. Casaubon) > wdyr’ dort ra mpdyuara, radr’ dpa xal rob Acs éorw éyyurdrw kal 
wept wavrds del ratrév év dudoiv doxet. xduol weraicGat kadov évraiéd mov. dvedjrvde yap 
els rhv dpxhy 6 déOyos, uaddrov 52 €AjAVOe mpds adro 7d Exxarov. axeddv yap Sivapuv roi 
Atds elvac Adywr tis abriy ex robrwy odk dy duaprdvo. adore rl Set wrxpodoyetoOae ras év 

_ néper mpdkers aris Suyyoupevov, dwér’ theo ra Tod Atds Epya xowa rot Ards elvar dijon: Kat 
Tis "AOnvas; 

With the description of Athena as ddvayuy rot Acds cp. the stone at Thyateira inscribed 
Awds | Kepaurlou | Stvayus (supra ii. 808 n. 0 (0)). 

On dévayis as a Greek equivalent of mana see Pfister Rel. Gr. Rom. 1930 p. 108 ff. 
and the literature there cited. Later developments of- the ‘ Mana-Begriff’ are discussed 
by O. Schmitz ‘Der Begriff ATNAMT2 bei Paulus’ in the Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann 
Tiibingen 1927 pp. 139—167. 

3 Supra pp. 656 f., 661 f., 720, 733, 737: 

4 Hesych. “I'ys* Zeds GuBpios. See M. Schmidt in ed.’ /@. in ed.” prints ‘T¥s for 
Sys cod. 

5 Theognost. caz. 104 in Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 18, 30 “Ynys Leds, duGpios- vids 
(leg. "Lns, Leds 5uBpros+ vids). 
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accentuated Hyés!) means Zeus Ombrios, ‘the Showery®’ Hesy- 
chios, a trustworthy source, unfortunately omits to mention the 
locality where Zeus was called Hyes. But in the preceding gloss 
he states that Hyé was a name given to Semele ‘from the rain®’ 
And Aye as a name for Semele is attested by Pherekydes as early 
as the fifth century B.c.* It is therefore tolerably certain that Ayes 
and Aye® (perhaps Hyés and Hyé) were Thraco-Phrygian appel- 
latives of the sky-god whom the Greeks named Zeus and of the 
earth-goddess whom they named Semele. The one rained, the 
other was rained upon. 

But if this divine pair was really Thraco-Phrygian, we should 
expect them, in accordance with Thraco-Phrygian belief®, to have 
had a son bearing the same name and evincing the same nature 
as his father. And that is precisely what happened. Dionysos—as 
we have already had occasion to note?7—-was called Hyes, a name 
variously explained by the ancients from Kleidemos® (c. 350 B.C*) 
onwards, but always in allusion to rain When Aischines, grown 
to manhood, capered through the streets, with a posse of Sabazian 
revellers behind him, shouting 


‘Hyes Attes, Attes H. yes 4) 


he was, I take it!#, much like the mystics of Eleusis"’, raising the 
old-world cry 
‘Rain Father™, Father Rain,’ 


not, as Sir James Frazer” conjectures, calling Attis a Pig! 


1 Herodian. wept xaOodtxfs mporwdlas 3 (i- 59, 20f. Lentz) 7d dé ‘LAs wepirmara Exor 
To v Worep Kal rd Oujs, Kufs looovd\AdBws xdwouera. 

2 Supra p. 525 ff. 

3 Hesych. ‘Ty: 4 Leuedy dd rijs (U)oews. Kal be Secré (an leg. béE* dmEtAH? Cp. Souid. 
bé: dehy BpadvvévTwy Kal dvovyvivas xedevdvtwy. W. Dindorf in Serre Thes. Gr. 
Ling. viii. 66 c doubts the connexion). 

4 Pherekyd. frag. 46 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 84 Miiller)=frag. go a—e (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 84 f. Jacoby). Supra ii. 2746. 

5 H. Usener in his discussion of Sondergotter was the first to distinguish this primitive 
pair of rain-deities as"T'ys, "Tn (Gotternamen Bonn 1896 p. 46 f.). 


8 Supra ii. 287 f. 7 Supra ii. 275. 
® Kleidemos frag. 2 (Tresp Frag. gr. Kultschr. p. 421.) quoted supra ii. 275 n. 11. 
§ F. Jacoby in Pauly—Wissowa Keal-Enc. xi. 591. 10 Supra ii. 275. 


11 Dem. de cor. 260. F. Blass ed.4 (cited supra i. 392 n. 4, ii- 292 n. 3) reads Yijs Arrays 
drrns vfs. But J. G. Baiter and H. Sauppe print bys drrys drrys bys without recorded 
variant. 

1 My explanation was long since anticipated by Michael Psellos (supra ii. 292) wept 
Tay dvoudtwr Tap dixkav p. 109 Boissonade (quoted supra i. 399 n. 3, cp. O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 88 ths d Le DaBafie, es ‘du mogest regnen’). 

18 Supra p. 299. M Supra ii. 292f. 

Frazer Golden Bough*®: Spirits of Corn and Wild ii. 22 ‘Perhaps the cry of “‘ Hyes 
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(j) Zeus and the Hail. 


At this point something must be said about one special form 
of rain, the frozen pellets that we term hail. For hailstones provide 
an obvious transition from the soft beneficent raindrops to the 
harder and more formidable aerolites. 

Hail bulks big in modern folk-lore?, It could scarcely be other- 
wise: fruit-grower and farmer know what damage it may do and 
are quite ready to try any and every superstitious recipe that 
promises to avert the threatened mischief. 

Similarly in ancient times the peasant had recourse to a singular 

_ variety of expedients, which have been admirably collected and dis- 
cussed by E. Fehrle® 

Pliny the elder (25—79 A.D.), a man of vast erudition, is shy 
about mentioning irrational or indecorous detail, but here and there 
drops a significant hint, while on occasion his love of the marvellous 
prompts him to include this or that item of folk-belief. He says, 
for example: 


nat. hist. 17. 267 Most people hold that hailstones can be averted by a charm, 
the wording of which I should not seriously venture to 
quote. 


28. 29 There are charms against hailstorms and against various 
diseases and against burns, some even attested by experi- 
ence, but I am prevented from giving particulars by a feeling 
of extreme diffidence in view of the great variety of men’s 
minds. So each must form his own opinions about them as 
he may feel inclined. 


Attes! Hyes Attes!” which was raised by the worshippers of Attis, may be neither more 
nor less than ‘‘Pig Attis! Pig Attis!”"—Ayes being possibly a Phrygian form of the 
Greek Ays, ‘‘a pig.”’ /d. 2b. n. 4 says that this suggestion was made to him in con- 
versation by R. A. Neil of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

I note one scrap of evidence which might be pressed in favour of Frazer’s etymology. 
At the Weber Sale in 1919 the British Museum bought the bronze statuette (‘075™ long 
by ‘og55™ high) of a boar standing on a thin base-plate. The figure is of poorish work- 
manship and is inscribed along the left side of the body in late lettering MY PTINHOE | 
@CABAZI@. May we infer that Myrtine thought of Sabazios himself as a Boar? 

1 Two monographs are deserving of special mention: (1) G. Bellucci La grandine 
nell! Umbria, con note esplicative e comparative e con illustrazioni (7 radéztoni popolart 
ttaliane no. 1) Perugia 1903 pp- 1—136 (now out of print). (2) The rich collection 
of classified facts contributed by Stegemann to the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
glaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1931 ili. 1304—1320 (‘Hagel, Hagelzauber’). 

2 E. Febrile ‘Antiker Hagelzauber. Ein Kapitel der Geoponiker’ in Ademannia 
Freiburg i. B. 1912 Dritte Folge iv. 13-27, 72. Studien zu den griechischen Geoponthern 
(ZTOIXEIA iii) Leipzig—Berlin 1920 pp. 7—-26 (Geopontka 1. 14 ‘Schutz gegen 
Hagel’). 
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28. 77 Hailstorms and whirlwinds, they say, are driven off if the 
monthly course be exposed to the actual lightning-flashes. 
Thus the violence of the sky is averted, and storms at sea 
even without the courses. 


37. 124 It is said too that this stone (sc. the amethyst) averts hail, 
and locusts likewise if a prayer be added, which they show 
you. 


More explicit are the directions given by the Geoponika}, a 
farmer’s handbook, which devotes two chapters to the subject: 
1. 14 Concerning Hail. By Africanus’. 


1. Let a woman in her courses exhibit her person to hail, and she turns it 
aside. All wild animals too flee such a sight. 


2. Or take a virgin’s first cloth and bury it in the midst of the place, and 
neither vine nor seeds will be injured by hail‘. 


3. And if a strap from the skin of a seal be hung from a single conspicuous 
vine, hail will do no damage, as Philostratos observes in his Heroikds', 


4. Some say that, if you show a mirror to the impending cloud, the hail 
will pass by ®. 


1 This collection of excerpts on agriculture, made at the bidding of the Byzantine 
emperor Constantinus vii Porphyrogennetos (912—959 A-D.), was based on an older 
compilation by Cassianus Bassus, a sixth-century scholar, who himself drew from two 
fourth-century sources, the comparatively rational and scientific owaywyh yewpytxiv 
éxirndevpatuv by Vindonius Anatolius of Berytos, and the more magical and mystical 
mepi yewpylas éxdoyat by the younger Didymos of Alexandreia (see K. Krumbacher 
Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur® Mimchen 1897 pp. 261—263, L. Cohn in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv. 1036, E. Oder 24. vii. 1221— 1225, W. von Christ Geschichie 
der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1920 ii. 1. 291 f.). 

2 From the xesrot of Sex. Iulius Africanus (W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
x. 119), to be dated ¢. 200 A.D. (supra ii. 695 n. 0). 

8 E. Fehrle in A/emannia 1912 Dritte Folge iv. 15 cites Plin. zat. Aist. 28. 77 (supra 
p. 876). 

4 E. Fehrle 2. cites Plout. symp. 7. 2. 2 olov é5dxec rd mepi riv xddafav elvac rhy brd 
Xarafopurdxuw atwart dowddaxos } paxlos yuvarxelots drorperopuérny. 

Fehrle in ZTOIXETA iii. 7 remarks that two manuscripts, a cod. Guelferbytanus 
and a cod. Palatinus in the Vatican, in place of the indecent recipes (1) and (2) substitute 
the following: (1) edpdw Aiov xadagirny (cp. Plin. naz. Aést. 37. 189), Exe. Kal drav Coys 
Thy xddrafav, Kpodcov avrov wera otdjpov dwrévavtt, kal drootpadicera. (2) Kal deroi 
wrepoy Td dektdv AaBwr pérov Too xwpiov XGgov, kal obre 7 Autedos ovre TR créppara bad 
xardlys ddtxnOjoerat. 

5 E. Fehrle in Ademannta 1912 Dritte Folge iv. 16f. was the first to point out that 
for SiAborparos év rq loroptxkp codd. we must read Pidborparos év rH hpurky, the allusion 
being to Philostr. Zer. 3. 25 (Palamedes to the peasant) ‘od & édwretdy gtdets rou rds 
durédous, eiré pot, TE udduora wepi abrais Séboixas.’ ‘ri 5 dAdo y’,” elev, ‘4H Tas xaAdfas, 
bd’ av éxrupdobvral re xai piyyvuvrat;’ ‘ipdvra roivur,’ elrev 6 Tladauhdys, ‘ wepedarrwpev 
jug Tav aumédwv Kod BeBdjoovrat al Aovral.’ 

Pallad. 1. 35. 15 item vituli marini pellis in medio vinearum loco uni superiecta 
viticulae creditur contra imminens malum (sc. grandinis) totius vineae membra vestisse. 

6 Pallad. 1. 35. 15 nonnulli ubi instare malum (sc. grandinis) viderint, oblato speculo 
imaginem nubis accipiunt et hoc remedio nubem (seu ut sibi obiecta displiceat, seu 
tanquam geminata alteri cedat) avertunt. 
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5. Again, if you carry the skin of a hyaena or crocodile or seal round your 
place and then hang it up before the doors of your house, hail will not 
fall? 

6. Or, if you hang many keys of different rooms on a string round your 
place, the hail will pass by. 

7. And, if you set wooden bulls on your buildings, that will help greatly. 


8. And, if you take a tortoise found in the marshes and place it on its back 
in your right hand, you should then carry it all over your vineyard. 
When you have gone the round of it, then proceed to the middle of your 
vineyard, set the creature still alive on its back, having heaped a little 
earth round it in order that it may not be able to turn itself about and 
get away (it will not be able to do so, if the ground under its feet is a bit 
hollow, for having nothing to push against it must needs stay where it 
is), and if you do this, no hail would fall on your field or whole estate?. 


g. Some folk say that you should carry round and deposit the tortoise at 
the sixth hour of the day or night. 


10. Apuleius® of Rome asserts that, if you paint a bunch of grapes on a tablet 
and dedicate the same in the vineyard when Lyra is setting, the fruit 
remains free from injury‘. Lyra begins to set on the 23rd of January and 
sets completely on the 4th of February ®. 


11, This is what has been said by the ancients. But I hold that some of their 
sayings are too unseemly and should be rejected, and I advise all and 
sundry to ignore them altogether. I have included them simply that 
I may not seem to be omitting anything said by the ancients. 


12, And strips cut from the hide of a hippopotamus, placed at each of the 
boundaries, stop the threatening hail. 


I. 15 More concerning Hail. By Africanus®. 
[The text of this chapter is brief, but so corrupt that little can be made of it?.] 


1 Pallad. i. 35. 14 grandini creditur obviare, si quis crocodili pellem vel hyaenae vel 
marini vituli per spatia possessionis circumferat et in villae aut cortis suspendat ingressu, 
cum malum viderit imminere. 

2 Pallad. 1. 35. 14 item si palustrem testudinem dextra manu supinam ferens vineas 
perambulet, et reversus eodem modo sic illam ponat in terra, et glebas dorsi eius obiciat 
curvaturae, ne possit inverti sed supina permaneat. hoc facto fertur spatium sic defensum 
nubes inimica transcurrere. 

3 Apul. de mundo 3 and 8 mentions hail, but says nothing of this method of averting 
it. Is "Amwoudjios 6 ‘Pwpaikés a blunder for Otdppwv (2nfra n. 4)? Confusion is worse 
confounded by the Armenian version ‘Paulus der Rémer’ and the Syriac ‘ Theophilus 
Decimus,’ on which see E. Fehrle in ZTOIXELTA iii. 13 n. 8.° 

4 Plin. zat. Ast. 18. 294 Varro auctor est, si fidiculae occasu, quod est initium 
autumni, uva picta consecretur inter vites, minus nocere tempestates. 

5 For rq mpd Séxa xadavdGv AcxepBpluw codd. Fehrle restored ry mpd Séxa xahavdGv 
PeBpovapiwv (from ry mpd Evdexa xadavdGv Pevpovapluy cod. Parisin. 2313). 

6 Supra p. 876 n. 2. 

7 H. Beckh in the Teubner ed. of 1895 prints without comment ZvAa dagmijoas 
rap0évou krijuas dd\\nwpjcac’ ris 6é Exacrov Kad” Exaorov KAfua xpy elval re Kal xGoat. 
He records but one variant—dAoploay cod. H. 

Peter Needham (Cantabrigiae 1704) gave up the passage as hopeless. J. N. Niclas 
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Palladius in the fourth century gives several of the foregoing 
recipes (nos. 3, 4, 5, 8) and prefixes others of his own: 


1. 35. 1 For the prevention of hail numerous remedies are current.— 
Meal is covered with a russet cloth). 
Again, bloodstained axes are raised in a threatening manner 
against the sky*. 
Again, the whole garden is surrounded with white vines? 
Or else an owl is nailed up with wide-spread wings‘. 
Or the iron tools to be used are anointed with bears’ suet. 


1. 35.2 Some keep by them bears’ fat pounded with oil and anoint the 
hooks with it when they are going to prune. But this cure must be 
worked in secret so that no pruner may be aware of it. Its efficacy, 
they say, is so great that no harm can be done by a frost or cloud or 
any wild beast. It is well to add that the thing, if bruited abroad, is 
useless® 


Magic of this sort might be worked by anyone. But for its 
proper performance some skill was needed, and the later Greeks 
had recourse to professional ‘cloud-chasers’ (ephodiéktat), who 
knew the right spells to use®*. At Kleonai in the Argolid official 
‘hail-guards’ (chalazophylakes) were employed, as we gather from 
an interesting passage in Seneca’: 


‘T will not refrain from exposing all the follies of our Stoic friends. They 
say that certain men are specially skilled at observing the clouds and can tell 


(Lipsiae 1781) at first suggested ZvAa ddgrys xal rapPdvov kv7jjpas (a maiden’s shin-bones) 
xarépuéov. His éxacrov 5€ xdjjpa xph elval re kal xGoat, but concluded in favour of Zvha 
ddgvns, Tobs wapOévov pivas (a virgin’s menses), ddddpifay (or better dAdedpefov, for 
dddiov pifav) els Exacrov KARua xph Oeivat re xal xGoat. I should myself prefer fra 
ddgvys, dowaddPov xyjyas (sprigs of thorn), dAdov pitay: Tis 6& ddwijs cad” exacror 
KAfjua xph Oetvat re kal yGoar or the like (cp. Colum. de re rust. 8. § plurimi etiam infra 
cubilium stramenta graminis aliquid et ramulos lauri nec minus allii capita cum clavis 
ferreis subiciunt: quae cuncta remedia creduntur esse adversus tonitrua, etc.). 

1 Supra i. 58 n. 2, ti. 522 n. 2. See now the careful study by Eva Wunderlich Die 
Bedeutung der roten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und Rimer Giessen 1925 pp. 1—116 
and an interesting review of her book by S. Eitrem in Gnomon 1926 ii. 95—~102. 

2 Supra ii. 704. 

3 Colum. de re rust. 10. 346. utque Iovis magni prohiberet fulmina Tarchon | a 
suas sedes praecinxit vitibus albis. 

4 Supra p. 793- 

5 Geopon. 5. 30. 1 apxely oréart Tov prordy ewlypre, kal ob rorfoes PHeipas 7 Gpumedos, 
h dpxely ordart rd, Spérava xple pndevds elddros, év ols ras dymédous réuves* t yap Tod 


Gheluparos yrGous KaTradver Thy wpédeav> Kal ofre POeipes otre maryeros adiKhoe Thy 
Gparedov. 


§ Supra p. 33 with n. 4. 

7 Sen, mat. guaesit. 4. 6. 1—4. 7. 2 Haase. Cp. Clem. Al. strom. 6. 3 p. 446, 11 ff. 
Stahlin adrixa gaol rods ev KrXewvais pdyous puddrrovras 7a peréwpa Tv yarafoBorjoew 
Beddbvrov vedpar mapdyew dais re kal Ovpace Tis dpyfs Thy dweihhv. duéder Kal ef, wore 
dropla fwou katahdBor, Tov opérepoy aipdtavres SdxTuNoy dpxobvrar TY Ovpare. 

See further Frazer Worship of Nature i. 46 f. 
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when a hailstorm is likely to come. That they might have realised from 
experience pure and simple, having noted the colour of the clouds commonly 
followed by hail. But this is hard to believe, that at Kleonai were public officials 
called chalazophylakes, posted to look out for the coming hail. When these 
persons had signified the hail’s approach, what think you? That folk ran for 
their cloaks or leather capes? Not a bit of it. They offered sacrifice for them- 
selves, one man a lamb, another a chicken. And forthwith the said clouds, 
having tasted blood, took themselves off! You laugh? This will make you 
laugh louder. If anyone had neither lamb nor chicken, he did what he could 
without serious damage—he laid hands on himself. Do not imagine that the 
clouds were greedy or cruel. No, he just pricked his finger with a sharp-pointed 
pen and made his offering with this drop of blood. And lo, the hail turned aside 
from his plot of ground quite as much as from that on which it had been begged 
off by greater sacrifices. 

They want a rational explanation of this practice. Some, as befits truly wise 
men, declare that it is impossible to bargain with hail or buy off storms with 
trumpery gifts, though indeed gifts vanquish the very gods. Others affirm their 
suspicion that there is some virtue inherent in blood, which has the power to 
turn aside and rout the cloud. But how in a little drop of blood could a force 
reside potent enough to penetrate on high and influence the clouds? Far 
simpler to say, “This is a lie and utter nonsense.” But, if you please, the men 
of Kleonai! passed judgment upon those who had been entrusted with the duty 
of foreseeing the storm, on the ground that through their negligence the vine- 
yards had been beaten down and the crops laid low, 


One step more, and magic passes upward into religion. A stone 
built into a wall at Amaseia in Pontos bears an 
inscription in late lettering? (fig. 715), which H. COEPIA 
Grégoire® was the first to interpret as a dedication A€l{IXA 
to Aither Alexichdlazos, ‘Averter of Hail.’ This is AK 7 () 
the only known case of an actual dedication to 
Aither, though the Orphic hymn to that deity4 pre- 
scribes saffron as an offering appropriate to him® However, since 
Aither is invoked by the Clouds of Aristophanes® as their father, 
he may well have been asked on occasion to ward off the cloud 
that threatened hail. 


Fig. 715. 


1 F, Haase read decuriones with cod. E%. But A. Gercke restored Cleonaci from 
cleone (or deone) of codd. & and cleonzs of codd. 6. ; 

2 T. Reinach in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1895 viii. 84 no. 24 d¢s with facsimile on p. 78. 

3 In J. G. C. Anderson—F. Cumont—H. Grégoire Recueil des inscriptions grecques et 
latines du Pont et de ? Arménie (Studia Pontica iii) Bruxelles rgto i. 138 f. no. 114.4 with 
facsimile (=my fig. 715) "Héépe alAekyalAdtw. See further O. Kern in Hermes 1916 li. 
566, zd. Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 95 n.3. Cp. the title ’AAeglxaxos applied 
to Zeus (supra i. 422 n. 7; Plout. adv. Stoic. de commun. not. 33, Orph. 4th. 1, Scho!]— 
Studemund amecd. i. 264 'Ewl@era Acés no. 7, 2. 266 "Eal@era Ards no. 8) and other 
deities (see G. Wentzel in Panly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1464 £.). 

4 Supra i. 33. 5 Orph. 4. Aith. 5 lemma. 8 Aristoph. nud. 569 f. 
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Proklos? in his account of the Boeotian Daphnephoria states 
that the bay-bearing procession used to go to the sanctuary of 
Apollon /sménios and Chaldzios. Vf the text be sound—and there 
is no real reason to doubt it—the second appellative implies that 
the Theban Apollon too was a god ‘of Hail.’ 

But, of course, normally it was Zeus the weather-god who sent 
both rain and hail? It is not surprising, therefore, to find that in 
Phrygia he was worshipped as Chaldzios Sézon, the god ‘of Hail, 
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who gives Deliverance.’ A stéle of white marble, found at Mahmun 
Keut (Thrakia Kome) near Paxderma and now in the Museum at 
Constantinople, has an inscribed relief of perhaps the first century 
B.C. (fig. 716)% A sunk panel between pilasters shows Zeus, in 


1 Proklos af. Phot. 516/. p. 321 b 30ff. Bekker wapémeyrov 5¢ rh» Sagpvypoplay els 
"Ardddwwos "Iopnvlou xal Xadaftov (xahaftov Ahk: yadatlov S$). K. Wernicke in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 72 says ‘Vielleicht die v.1. Taddgcos...vorzuziehen’” and Wilamowitz 
in Hermes 1899 xxxiv. 224 argues to the same effect. But in Folk-Lore 1904 xv. 410 
n. 220 I retained Xadaftov, and Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 164 n. 3 rightly protests against the 
adoption of TaAagiov from the inferior MSS. O. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
vii. 571 sets the clock back. 

2 Eur. 7ro. 78 f. (quoted sera ii. 1 n. 6), Loukian. dial. deor. 4. 2. 

3 F.W. Hasluck in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 1904 xxiv. 21—23 no. 4 fig. 1, td. 15. 1906 
xxvi. 29, td. Cyzicus Cambridge rgio pp. 223—225 fig. 21, 272 no. 23, Edhem Bey in 
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chitén and himdtion, standing with a phid/e in his right hand, a 
long sceptre in his left. Beside him is his eagle. Beyond it, a small 
altar decorated with a bull sinking on its knees and held by a 
young attendant. A draped worshipper approaches the altar from 
the left. The background is occupied by a sacred tree, presumably 
an oak. On the architrave above the pilasters is inscribed: 


Zeus Chaldzios Sdzon. 
In the time of Dionysios— 


Then below the relief the inscription runs on: 


the Thrakiokometai consecrated this s¢éle to the god 
to secure good crops and the safety of their fruits 
and the health and preservation of the land-lessees and 
those who repair to the god and reside in 

Thrakia Kome. 
Meidias, son of Straton, as first mayor ianded over the stée 
to the god and to the villagers at his own charges 

as a free-will offering. 


It will be noticed that, in the matter of hail, Greek religion like 
Greek magic was throughout concerned to avoid damage, not to 
cause it’, Things were otherwise with the vindictive witchcraft of 


the middle ages (fig. 717)” 


§ 10. Zeus and the Meteorites. 
(a) The cult of meteorites. 


It remains to mention what is in some respects the most 
amazing and terrifying of all celestial phenomena—the fall of 
meteorites®, Scientifically speaking, we must of course group these 


the Butt. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 524, Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iit. 41 f. no. 837 
fig. (=my fig. 716): Zeds Xaddfios VHfw[v]. | Eri Aror[veijou || Opaxcoxwpfrar rg Gew 
Thy orfdAny KaGilépwoav brép evxaprias xai dBdaBias rv xapway | kal vrép vyeias Kal 
owrnplas T&v -yeoxrerrGv Kal | rev cuvepxopévev ent roy Ody Kal Karotxodvrww | Opaxlay 
Kopny. | Medtas Zrpdrwvos ry ew Kal roi[s kw]urrats [ dtocxjoas mp&ros rhy oTpddnv éx 
Toy lilww érav|yedduevos dwoxaréaryoer. 

1 In this respect the Rhodian Telchines (supra Pp. 296 n. 6) were exceptional. 

2? See V. Stegemann in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen, Aberglaubens Berlin— 
Leipzig 1930/1931 iii. 1305—1311- My fig. 717 is reduced (3) from Ulricus Molitor 
De lanits et phitonicis multeribus [Strassburg c. 1488—1493], where it is prefixed to 
cap. 3. Apparently the witch and two of her followers are travelling through the air, 
transformed into animals and mounted on a forked stick, while a hailstorm breaks from 
a dark cloud to injure the trees. 

3 The facts with regard to meteorites are well set out and sviawisiea by O. C. Far- 
Tington Afeteorites Chicago 1915 pp. t—233 with 65 figs. There is also a series of 
To cards in monochrome (set D1) issued by the British Museum (Natural History) to 
illustrate its collection at South Kensington. 

The folklore of the subject is touched upon by H. A. Miers ‘The Fall of Meteorites 
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with the shooting-stars. But in popular belief they are very different, 
not soundless streaks of light moving across the nocturnal sky, but 
an explosive bombardment from above leaving the earth littered 
with visible débris. Hence shooting-stars are as a rule a good 
omen, meteorites a sign of downfall and ill-luck?. Accordingly 
these mysterious bodies, when they were not dissipated into 
impalpable powder, but reached the ground in some bulk, were 
always viewed with peculiar veneration, their sudden arrival being 
attributed directly or indirectly to divine agency, most often that 
of a sky-god. 

Much material said to bear on their cult in ancient Egypt has 
been collected in a series of important papers by Mr G. A. 
Wainwright”. I shall therefore restrict myself in the main to 
evidence drawn from the Hellenic or Hellenistic area, 


in Ancient and Modern Times’ in Scéence Progress 1898 vii. 349—370, P. Saintyves 
‘Talismans et reliques tombées du ciel’ in the Revue des études ethnographiques et socio- 
logigues 1909 p. 176 ff. (offprint p. 1 ff. ‘Les Aérolithes’), ia. Corpus du Folklore 
Prthistorique en France et dans les Colontes Frangaises Paris 1934 ii. 488 Index s.vz. 
‘ Aérolithes ou Météorites,’ W. Gundel Sterne und Sternbilder im Glauben des Altertums 
und der Neuzeit Bonn—Leipzig 1922 p. 352 Index s.v. ‘Meteore,’ zd. in Pauly——Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii a. 2446, and more systematically handled by V. Stegemann in the Hand- 
worterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1934 vi. 217—228. 

1 V, Stegemann /oc. cit. p. 218. Cp. supra p. 475 0. I. 

2G. A. Wainwright ‘The aniconic Form of Amon in the New Kingdom’ in the 
Annales du service des antiguités de l’ Egypte Le Caire 1928 xxviii. 175189 argues that 
the aniconic form of Amon—evidenced by a s¢é/e from Asyut (fig. 1: dynasty xviii—xix), 
a couple of bronze plaques from Memphis (figs. 2 and 3: 593—s88 B.c.), three models 
from Karnak (fig. 5 after G. Daressy ‘Une nouvelle forme d’Amon’ 76. 1908 ix. 64—69 
pl. 1, 2, 4, ¢, @, of which a front+d right side=my fig. 718: Persian or early Ptolemaic 
period), and a Roman sculpture at Medinet Habu (fig. 4 after Daressy /oc. cit. pl. 2)—is 
normally associated with Min the thunderbolt-god and may well have been a ‘meteorite, 
or a fragment of one, which was kept as a sacred thing, on a stand or throne, wrapped 
up, and decorated with a feather on top and mystic figures on the wrappings’ (p. 183). 
Where an actual meteorite was not available, it might be represented by an omphalés— 
witness the one found by G. A. Reisner in the inner part of Amon’s temple at Napata 
(Gebel Barkal) (fig. 7 after F. Ll. Griffith ‘An Omphalos from Napata’ in The Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology 1916 iii. 255 with fig. =my fig. 719. Material: sandstone. Date: 
¢. 1 A.D.) or the omphaloid fetish in the Ammédneion (supra i. 355 ff.). 

Yd. ‘The Relationship of Amin to Zeus and his connexion with Meteorites’ in Zhe 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1930 xvi. 33—38 restates his view ‘that Amin of 
Thebes was a god of the air, a sky-god; that his sacred object at Thebes was a 
meteorite; that he was intimately connected with, if not actually derived from, his far 
older neighbour Min, the thunderbolt-god of Koptos; and that the omphalos of Zeus- 
Ammon at the Oasis of Ammonium (Siwah) ‘had of itself certain characteristics which 
associate it with the weather.’ He makes three further points in support of the same 
thesis. (1) Zeus was identified with Amin of Thebes as far back as goo B.c., for 
D. G. Hogarth in the Avn. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1899—1900 vi. 107 pl. x, 1 f. published a 
small bronze statuette of Amen-R4, good early work of the New Empire, found by him 
in the Psychro Cave (sepra ii. 926 n. 0). (2) At Kassandreia on Pallene imperial coins 
show the head of Zeus Ammon (Brtt. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, Etc. p. 65 nos. 3 
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and 4 Claudius, 5 Vespasian, 6 Domitian, [Hunter Cat. Coins i. 273 f. nos, 1—3 Claudius, 
4 and 5 Nero, 6 Vespasian, 7 pl. 19, 22 Titus and Domitian, 8 Caracalla, 9 Caracalla or 
Elagabalus, McClean Cat, Coins ii. 24 nos. 3194 and 3195 pl. 116, 15 Nero, 3196 pl. 116, 
16 Caracalla]) and a famous meteorite is known to have been worshipped (Plin. mad. hist. 
2. 150, infra p. 886). (3) At Gythion again there was a cult of Zeus Ammon (s#fra i. 
351) and the stone of Zeus Kappdtas (infra p. 939ff.), ‘clearly a meteorite.’ 

4d, ib. 1931 xvii. 151 f.in a trenchant critique of K. Sethe Amun und die Acht Urgitter 
von Hermopolis (Abh. d. berl. Akad. 1929 Phil.-hist. Classe no. 4) Berlin 1929 demurs to 
Sethe’s view that Yahweh originated in Egypt from Amin as a result of the Sojourn, 
and concludes: ‘ As a matter of fact there are other Egyptian gods who are as much, or 
more, like Yahweh than is Amin. The probability is that they, and Amin, and Yahweh 
himself, as well as many other gods of the Near East, were all local developments of the 
one primitive conception of the air-, storm-, or sky-god.’ 

Jd, ‘The emblem of Min’ 2, 1931 xvii. 185—195 discusses the thunderbolt first 
recognised by P. E. Newberry as the symbol of Min (sera ii. 767 n. 2). Wainwright too 
traces its development chronologically from the middle prehistoric period, when it was 
an arrow-like weapon with triple or double or single barb at either end, through a time 
of transition (end of dynasty vi to beginning of dynasty xii), till from ¢. 2000 B.c. onwards 
it attained a final form identical with that of the normal Greek thunderbolt. ‘Min thus 
comes into relationship with Zeus; and this is not unnatural, seeing he was the original 
of Amin, who was Zeus’ (p. 188). Since coins of Seleukeia in Syria exhibit both the 
thunderbolt of Zeus Keratnios (supra ii. 809 figs. 771 and 772) and the omphaloid stone 
of Zeus KXdstos (supra ii. 982 f. figs. 880 —884), Wainwright is able to urge that the one 
is the Greek, the other the Semitic form of the same object. He recalls the contention 
of F, Lenormant ‘Zeus Casios’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1880 vi. 142—144 (a. in the Revue de 
Phistotre des religions 1881 iii. 41, 7d. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 935) that the 
Aramaean god Qagzu was Hellenized into Zeus Xdstos or Zeus Keratinios: ‘ Qagiu=Zeus 
Casios était donc positivement un dieu-foudre ou un dieu-aérolithe, ce qui nous induit 4 
tirer son nom de la racine originairement bilitére qui donne a Il’hébreu gdeag, ‘‘tailler, 
rompre,” et gdgah, “‘tailler, couper,” au syriaque g¢é, ‘‘briser,” en rapportant le sens 
primitif 4 1’explosion qui accompagne et précéde de quelques secondes la chute de tout 
aérolithe.’ On this showing, as Wainwright says (p. 189), ‘meteorite, omphalos, and 
thunderbolt were all one and the same thing in religion.’ He further dwells on the 
close association of ‘the three partners, Amin, Min, and Horus’ (p. 190), and adopts 
Newberry’s interesting suggestion (Axa. Arch. Anthr. 1911 iv. 99 n. 2) that Min’s 
worship was established at AkAmim just because the rocks there are full of Lithodomi, a 
fossil much like belemnites (seprq ii. 767 n. 2, 932 n. 1). 

Jd. *Letopolis’ 2b. 1932 xviii. 159172 argues for the existence of a similar thunder- 
bolt-cult at Letopolis and claims that ‘the way into heaven, which was offered there 
by a rope ladder, was derived from the flight of a meteorite’ (p. 169). The cult was 
established at Letopolis because another guasi-thunderbolt, the fossil Merinea Requien- 
dana, abounds in the rocks there and seems to be characteristic of the locality. 

id. ‘The Bull Standards of Egypt’ 26. 1933 xix. 42—52 contends that the bull, which 
occurs on the standards belonging to four of the nomes in the Delta (the sixth, Xois; the 
tenth, Athribis; the eleventh, the Cabasite; the twelfth, Sebennytus), in each case has 
reference to the sky- or storm-god, and that the symbols in front of the said bulls, 
viz. mountain, shield (?), sickle-shaped meteorite (?), calf, are at least consistent with this 
interpretation. : 

Jd. ‘Jacob’s Bethel? in Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statement for 1934 
PP- 32—44 applies the results gained from the foregoing investigation of Egyptian 
meteor-cults to a study of the Palestinian Bethel. Impressed by common features (the 
ladder set up from earth to heaven, the gate of heaven, the golden calf, etc.) and 
confirmed by the equation dethe/=Balrudos, Wainwright concludes: ‘Thus, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Jacob’s bethel was a sacred meteorite, or an omphalos its 
substitute.’ 
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Classical literature, if we exclude the speculative explanations 
of philosophers}, is seldom concerned with meteorites. But epic 
poetry has two possible allusions. The /éad makes Athena dart 
from heaven to earth like a brilliant and scintillating star that Zeus 
sends as a sign to men®—in short, like a meteor. And the Hymn 
to the Pythian Apollon represents that god as having landed at 
Krisa in the same meteoric form® 

The most famous of all Greek meteors, the aerolite that fell at 
Aigos Potamos in 405 B.C. was perhaps associated with the 
Dioskouroi*. A lurid account of it has been left by Daimachos of 
Plataiai, an early Hellenistic-historian®, who says®: 

* Before the stone fell, for seventy-five days in succession, there was seen in the 
sky a fiery body of vast size like a flame-coloured cloud, not resting in one place 
but borne along with intricate and irregular motions, so that fiery fragments 
broken from it by its plunging and erratic course were carried in all directions 
and flashed fire like so many shooting-stars. However, when it had sunk to 
earth at that point and the inhabitants, recovering from their fear and amaze- 
ment, had come together, no effect or trace of fire was to be seen’—only a stone 


fd.‘Some aspects of Amin’ in 7he Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1934 XX.139—153 
returns to the charge and considers further the relation of Amiin to Min. ‘Amin was 
derived from the much older Min, with whom he had much in common. Yet they 
differed somehow. Min had the thunderbolt, while Amin had the meteorite. Min 
became a fertility-god, while Amin became solarized. Min belonged to the bull-gods 
and was related to Horus, while Amin belonged to the ram-gods and inclined towards . 
Seth. Amin also differed somewhat from the other ram-gods, for their ram was not his, 
They were Heryshef, Khnum, and the Lord of Mendes. They primarily controlled the 
waters on earth, a function not foreign to Amin, who came to do so as well. But:from 
the beginning he had been an air-, sky-, and weather-god....He was the blue firmament, 
the heavenly counterpart of the earthly waters. His sacred object was clearly a meteorite 
which came to earth from his very self. Like other meteorites its representatives were 
omphaloi, of which one at least suggests a fallen star in its material.’ 

. These articles, taken together, certainly present us with a consistent picture of 
meteorite-cult over a wide area of the ancient world. I feel bound, however, to enter 
two pleas for caution.: (1) The equation of thunderbolt =meteorite=omphalds is not 
universally valid. Other things beside meteorites might be reckoned as thunderbolts, 
e.g. flint implements (sufra ii. 505 ff., 643). And other things beside meteorites might 
be represented as omphadloé, e.g. a tomb (supra ii. 219 n. 4), a mound of earth (supra ii. 
187), a mountain (spre ii. 983 n.0). (2) Apart from this assumed equation, we have no 
adequate proof that Min or Amin had any connexion with meteorites. That the aniconic 
form of Amin was a meteoric fragment is an attractive hypothesis, but hardly more. 

1 On which see O. Gilbert Die meteorologischen Theorten des griechischen Altertums 
Leipzig 1907 pp. 638—642, 688 f. 

2 Supra i. 760. 3 Supra i. 760. # Supra i. 762. 

5 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2009. 

6 Daim. frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii, 441 f. Miiller)=/frag. 8 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 16 f. 
Jacoby) af. Plout. v. Lys. 12. 4f. 

7 Cp. O. C. Farrington A/eseorites Chicago 1915 p. 27 ‘Meteorites show little warmth 
when they arrive upon the earth....Neither are there any indications of any heating effect 
where meteorites have struck the earth. No bakin of the soil or charring of vegetation 
can be observed.’ 
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lying there, a big one to be sure, yet little or nothing in comparison with the 
fiery mass observed in the sky.’ 


Plutarch? states that the great stone was still shown in his day by 
the dwellers in the Chersonese, who held it in reverence, and adds 
that Anaxagoras had predicted the possibility of a fixed. star 
becoming loosened and falling to earth as a heavy stone. Pliny? 
improves on this: Anaxagoras in 467/6 B.c. had predicted the 
days within which a stone would fall from the sun, 

a prediction fulfilled when this burnt-looking stone, é 

a waggon-load in size, fell in the daytime at Aigos 2 
Potamos. Both Aristotle? and Pliny* remark that 

there was also a comet shining in the night at a 
that time. Pliny® goes on to mention that in the 
gymnasium at Abydos another aerolite was wor- 
shipped. It was a smallish stone, but Anaxagoras was said to have 
predicted that it would fall in the middle of the earth. Yet another 
was worshipped at Kassandreia, the ancient Potidaia, which had 
been founded on the spot where it fell. Pliny® concludes by in- 
forming us that he had himself seen such a stone which had 
recently fallen in the territory of the Vocontii, a tribe of Gallia 
Narbonensis. One other incident of the sort is on record. Kedrenos’ 
the Byzantine annalist notes that in the year 460 A.D. three huge 
stones fell from the sky in Thrace and Eudokia wife of Theodosios ii 
died at Jerusalem. 


Fig. 720. 


1 Plout. v. Lys. 12. rf. 

2 Plin. wat. hist. 2. 149. The marm. Par. ep. 57 p. 17 Jacoby notes the year 
4608/7 B.c. ag’ of év Alyds rorapois 6 AlOos Exece. Cp, Silenos of Kaleakte(?) frag. 6 
(Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 100 Miiller)=/rag. 1 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. goo Jacoby) ap. Diog. Laert. 
2. 11, Aét. 2. 13. g (Plout. de plac. phil. 2. 13, Stob. ecl. 1. 24. 19 p. 202, 14 ff 
Wachsmuth, Theodoret. 4. 18) in H. Diels Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p- 3425 
Amm. Marc, 22. 8. 5, 22. 16. 22, Hieron. #2 Euseb. aun. Abr. 1551 (= 466 B.c.), Lyd. 
de ostent. 7 p- 14, 15 ff. Wachsmuth. 

Bronze coins of Aigos Potamos, struck in the fourth century B.C., occasionally show 
a star beneath the goat which forms their reverse type (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins The 
Tauric Chersonese, ete. p. 187 no. 4. My fig. 720 is from a cast of this specimen kindly 
supplied by Mr H. Mattingly). The said star very possibly represents the famous 
meteorite. 

3 Aristot. meteor. 1. 7 344 b 31 ff. 4 Plin. wat. hist. 2. 149. 

5 Plin, mat. hist. 2. 150. Cp. Lyd. de ostent. 7 p. 14, 20 ff. Wachsmuth ratré dé 
ToGro xard Te” ABvoov cal Kigixov ouuBival gnow ’Amoudhos: 80er Ext Kal viv AlOos art 
wap abrois rupbdys pév TO xpoua, ordypp be dras xaTacegnuacpevos’ wapadedécGat ‘yap 
Aébyos Kugianvois bs cuvarohéc Oat TH MO Th» woAtv dvdyxn. This curious tradition is not, 
I think, mentioned in F. W. Hasluck’s Cyztcus Cambridge 1910. 

6 Plin. mat. hist. 2. 150. Cp. Lyd. de ostent. 7 p. 15, 3 ff. Wachsmuth. 

7 Kedren. ist. comp. 346 B—C (i. 607 Bekker). 
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(b) Battyloi, Baitylia, and Zeus Bétylos. 


Few terms in the nomenclature of Greek religion have been 
more loosely used than the word Jéaztylos. It is so persistently 
misapplied to sacred stones in general! that in 1903 Professor 
G. F. Moore? of Harvard felt constrained to protest against its 
indiscriminate employment and quite rightly insisted that daztyloz 
or daitylia formed a distinct class of holy stones endowed with the 
power of self-motion. Yet more than thirty years later Sir Arthur 
Evans still strews broadcast his allusions to ‘baetylic’ pillars and 
‘baetylic’ altars. 

Sotakos’, a well-informed lapidarist of the early Hellenistic 
age4, states that certain cerauniae, black and round, were sacred. 
Towns and fleets could be captured by their means. And they 
were called daetult. 

Sanchouniathon of Berytos in his Phoenician history® had more 
to say. Ouranos married his sister Ge and had by her four sons— 
Elos called Kronos, Baitylos, Dagon that is Siton, and Atlas®. 
Later we read that Ouranos invented daztyf/ia or living stones’. 

The qualities of magic potency mentioned by Sotakos and 
animation recorded by Sanchouniathon both come out in Photios’ 
extracts from Damaskios’ Life of Is¢doros*. The Isidoros in question 


1 On the litholatry of Greeks and Romans see e.g. De Visser De Gr. diis non ref. 
Spec. hunt. pp. 22—30, 36—85, 210—215, P. Gardner in J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1920 xi. 869>—871#, E. Maass ‘Heilige Steine’ in 
the Rhein. Mus. 1929 lxxviti. 1—25, K. Latte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene, iii a. 
2295—2305. 

2 G. F. Moore ‘Baetylia’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 1983—208. 

3 Sotakos af. Plin. nat. hist. 37. 135. 

4 Kind in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Exc. iii a. 1211 (‘lebte frithestens im Ausgang des 
4- vorchristlichen Jhdts’). 

5 Supra i. 191, ii. 353, 715, 886 n. o (30), 981 n. 1, 984 Nn. 4, 1021, 1023, 1037 f., 
1109 n. 0. See now the excellent article by Grimme in Pauly—Wissowa Meal-£nc. iA. 
2232—2244. 

6 Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 567 Miiller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 16 
mwaparaBuv dé 6 Odpavds rv Tod mwarpds (on his father ’Bdoby “Tyroros see sepra ii. 886 
n. 0 (30)) dpyay dyerac mpos ydpov rhy ddehohy Viv, xal woetrat é airijs ratdas réooapas, 
"Hor rdv kal Kpdvov, xal Balrvdov, xal Aayar (leg. Aayar’) 8$ dort Lirwy (supra i. 238 
n. 0), kal”Arhayra. 

7 Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 568 Miiller) a. Euseb. pracp. ev. I. 10. 23 
&r O¢, gnaiv, éwmevdnoe Deds Odpavds Barra, ALBous euydxous Unxavnodmevos. 

8 Phot. 626/. p. 342 b 26 ff. and p. 348 a 28 ff. Bekker. The passages are discussed by 
G. F. Moore ‘ Baetylia’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 200 f. and form the subject of 
an interesting paper hy F. C. Conybeare ‘The Baetul in Damascius’ in the Transactions 
of the Third International Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 177—183. 
See also T. Hopfner in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Ene. xiii. 757 f. and P. Saintyves Corpus 
du Folklore Préhistorique en France et dans les Colonies Frangaises Paris 1934 ii. 22 f. 
no. 778. 
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was the neo-Platonic philosopher, who was in Athens at the time 
of Proklos’ death (485 A.D.) and shortly afterwards for a while 
succeeded Marinos as chief of the Athenian school!. The scornful 
and at times indignant Photios gives the following résumé of 
Damaskios’ narrative. 


‘He says that at Heliopolis in Syria Asklepiades? made the ascent of Mount 
Libanos and saw many of the so-called daztylia or baztyloi*, concerning which 
he reports countless marvels worthy of an unhallowed tongue. He declares too 
that he himself and Isidoros subsequently witnessed these things with their 
own eyes... 7 

I saw, he says, the daftylos moving through the air. It was sometimes 
concealed in its garments, sometimes again carried in the hands of its 
ministrant4. The ministrant of the daztylos was named Eusebios®. This man 
stated that there had once come upon him a sudden and unexpected desire to 
roam at midnight away from the town of Emesa as far as he could get towards 
the hill on which stands the ancient and magnificent temple of Athena®. So he 
went as quickly as possible to the foot of the hill, and there sat down to rest 
after his journey. Suddenly he saw a globe of fire leap down from above, and 
a great lion standing beside the globe. The lion indeed vanished immediately, 
but he himself ran up to the globe as the fire died down and found it to be the 
battylos. He took it up and asked it to which of the gods it might belong. It 
replied that it belonged to Gezmnaios, the “Noble One.” (Now the men of 
Heliopolis worship this Gexatos and have set up a lion-shaped? image of him 
in the témple of Zeus.) He took it home with him the self-same night, travelling, 
so he said, a distance not less than two hundred and ten furlongs. Eusebios, 
however, was not master of the movements of his daéty/os*, as others are of 
theirs; but he offered petitions and prayers, while it answered with oracular 
responses. 

Having told us this trash and much more to the same effect, our author, 
who is veritably worthy of his own Jazty/ia, adds a description of the stone and 
its appearance. It was, he says, an exact globe, whitish in colour, three hand- 
breadths across. But at times it-grew bigger, or smaller; and at other times it 
took on a purple hue. He showed us, too, letters that were written on the stone, 
painted in the pigment called “¢mgdbart, “cinnabar®.” Also it knocked on 


1 W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ix. 2063. 

2 A neo-Platonist, expert in Egyptian theology (J. Freudenthal 26. ii. 1631 no. 35). 

3 Zonar. lex. s.v. Balrvdos: NMOos yerbuevos xara Tov AlBavov, Td dpos Tijs ‘HAroumércws, 
Cp. et. mag, p. 192, 36 (text imperfect). 

# For such AcBoddpa see J. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. xiii. 774 f. and 
E. Maass in the Rhein. Mus. 1929 Ixxviii. 18. 

5 A well-omened name appropriate to a priest (supra ii. g21 n. o). 

6 Athena stands next to Keraunos on the relief from Emesa (sufra ii. 814 n. 3 with 
fig. 780). : 

7 Supra i. 571, cp. §75 with fig. 443 a. 

8 Cp. supra i. 355, 357; 552- 

® An odd parallel may be seen in G. Pansa M@tt, leggende e superstizioni dell’ Abruzzo 
Sulmona 1927 ii. 39 ff. G. Mascitti, an abbot who lived at Pentima at the end of the 
seventeenth century, in his MS. description of Corfinium states that about 1695 there was 
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a wall; for this was the means by which it gave the enquirer his desired 
response, uttering a low hissing sound, which Eusebios interpreted. 

After detailing these marvels and many others even more remarkable 
concerning the dafty/os, this empty-headed fellow continues: “I thought the 
whole business of the 4aity/os savoured of some god; but Isidoros ascribed it 
rather to a daimon. There was, he said, a dafmon who moved it—not one of 
the harmful nor of the over-material kind, yet not of those either that have 
attained to the immaterial kind nor of those that are altogether pure.” He adds 
in his blasphemous way that different 4a¢ty/oz are dedicated to different deities— 
Kronos, Zeus, Helios, etc.’ 


At this point codex A, the Venetian manuscript of Photios}, 
appends a marginal note, which is worth translating. 


“I too,’ says the annotator, ‘have heard of a datménion of this sort in Greece. 
The people who live there told me that it appeared in the neighbourhood of 
Parnassos?, They recounted other things concerning it even more singular, 

_ which deserve to be passed over in silence and not set forth.’ 


From Kefr-Nebe near Aleppo came a dedication, dated 223 A.D., 
‘to Seimios and Symbetylos and Leon*’ Since the Syrian god 
Seimios appears to have had a consort variously spelled Seimia, 
Semea, Sima‘, it is possible that she is here designated by a Greek 
appellative Symbétylos meaning ‘ Partner in his Batty/os®.’ But the 
papyri of Elephantine in the fifth century B.c. repeatedly unite two 
divine names in a compound of which the second element is Bethel, 
eg. ‘Anathbethel, Ishumbethel, Herembethel®. It may be, therefore, 
that we have here a late Syrian parallel to the older formation, and 
that—as O. Eissfeldt? suggests—Symbetylos actually represents 
the Jshumbethel of Elephantine. In which case the first element 
Sym- would stand for the Babylonian fire-god Ishum. But Professor 


found near the valley of Virana a very ancient stone fallen miraculously from the sky. 
It was a ‘ceraunzo’ of planispherical shape, four ounces in weight, and milky white in 
colour. Sundry lines like little veins of cinnabar made raised letters on its surface and 
were read by the learned as D.DE.SVPER on one side of the stone and IPRIO on the 
other. To this apparent inscription some magical meaning was attached. 

1 «Codex olim Bessarioneus, nunc inter Venetos S. Marci 450, membranaceus,’ s. x. 

2 The mention of Parnassos suggests that this curious note may contain a Byzantine 
reminiscence of the stone of Kronos, which was set up yudAous sro Tapyycoio (Hes. theog. 
499) and is often called baftylos (infra p.936 n. 4). But the whole district was, and is, 
grossly superstitious. For the beliefs of the peasants at Arachova beneath Parnassos see 
Supra ti. 505 n. 6, 993 0. 2. 

3 Supra i. 571 n. 2. . 4 Supra ii. 814 n. 3. 

5 So R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1904 ii. 257, O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
iv. 6o1, E. Meyer Der Papyrusfund von Elephantine® Leipzig 1912 p. 58 n. 2 
Cp. M. Lidzbarski Zphemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik Giessen 1908 ii. 323 f., 1915 iti. 
247 (‘Der Name dieser Gottin ist nicht angegeben, aber da neben ihr noch ein \¢wb 
genannt ist, kann es die ‘Anat sein, deren Tier der Lowe ist’). 

8 A. Cowley Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 8.c. Oxford 1923 p. xviii f. 

7 QO. Eissfeldt ‘Der Gott Bethel’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 2o—22. 
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S. A. Cook? reminds us that /shumbethel at Elephantine is strictly 
*_s-m-bethel, where vocalisation and meaning are alike uncertain. 
For, while some take -s-m to be the Hebrew shém, ‘Name, a 
reverential substitute for a divine name, he would prefer to write 
Ashima-bethel*. The choice between the Greek and the Semitic 
interpretation of Sywzdétylos is indeed far from simple. 

More to our purpose, however, is a quadrangular altar (0'72™ 
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high) found in the sanctuary of the Palmyrene gods at Dura- 
Europos (fig. 721)®, It is dedicated by a Syrian legionary, Aurelius 


1S, A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology London 
1930 pp. 144f., 150 f. 

2 Jd.in The Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1925 iii. 429, 1927 vi. 143, 180. 

3-H. Seyrig in The Excavations at Dura-Europos (Preliminary Report of Fourth 
Season of Work October 1930—March 1931 ed. by P. V. C. Baur—M. I. Rostovtzeff— 
A. R. Bellinger) Yale Univ. Press 1933 pp. 68—71 no. 168 with pl. 15, 1 (=my fig. 721) 
Gc@e rarppy | Aud BerddAy | ray mpds rp | ’Opdvry Avp(Frtos) | Au@idcavds orpa(ridrys) | 
dey(edvos) 5° Lkv(Oxfjs) "Avr(wvewcav7s) | edgdpevos | dvéOqxev, ‘To [his] national god 
Zeus Bétylos, [god] of the dwellers along the Orontes, Aurelius Diphilianus, soldier of 
the 4th Legion Scythica Antoniniana, in fulfilment of a vow dedicated [this altar].’ 
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Diphilianus, to his national god Zeus Béty/os. And the lettering of 
the inscription points to a date early in the third century A.D. But 
whether the appellative implies that the Greek Zeus was here 
worshipped under the form of a daztylos, or that he had succeeded 
to the position of some Semitic deity of the -dethel-type}, is not 
clear*, Sanchouniathon’s personified Baitylos® is hardly decisive. 

It is commonly assumed as self-evident that the Greek word 
daitylos is an approximate transliteration of the Hebrew Séthé/, 
‘ House of God.’ But the equation is not free from difficulties. My 
colleague Mr H. St J. Hart points out to me that in Scripture the 
name Bethel is attached to two quite distinct places, The better 
known one, twelve miles north of Jerusalem, is in Hebrew Bethé?, 
in Greek Bazithél*, The other, in the Negeb or ‘Dry’ plateau of 
Judah, is variously spelled—not only as Hebrew Béthé/ = Greek 
Baithél®, but also as Hebrew Bethel = Greek Bathoul* and Hebrew 
Béthiiel = Greek Bathouél’. It may therefore be argued that the 
Hebrew Séthél had an alternative form Béthaé/, which gave rise to 
the Greek baitylos, bétylos*. Failing that, we are driven to posit 
some dialect (Phoenician?) in which the same connective #-sound 
occurred. . 

Whether Jacob’s stone at Bethel was an ordinary Massébhah, 
as I have supposed®, or a meteoric block, as Mr G. A. Wainwright 
thinks possible”, is a further problem. The name Bé¢hé is intelligible 
on either hypothesis. But to cite in support of the latter view 
certain neo-Babylonian cylinders on which appear shield-shaped 
objects marked with a ladder and set upright on divine seats 
(figs. 722—724)"* is, I fear, to explain zenotum per ignotius. 


1 See tx primis O. Eissfeldt ‘Der Gott Bethel’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 


I—30. 
2-H. Seyrig doc. cit. p. 71. 3 Supra p. 887. 
£ J. Benzinger in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. iii. 363. 
5 1 Sam. 30. 27. 8 Jos. 19. 4- 
7 Chron. 4. 30. Cp. also the man’s name Hebrew Béthué/= Greek Bathoudl (Gen. 
22. 22 f.). 


8 E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1224, followed by K. Tiimpel in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc, ii. 2780, cp. ‘Ain-El ‘Eye of God’ =Alvudos or “Evudos (Arrian. 2. 
20, 1) king of Byblos. 

9 Supra ii. 127 Nn. 7. 10 Supra p. 884 n. 0. 

11 As is done by G. A. Wainwright in Patestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly State- 
ment for 1934 p» 36 fig. 1. Cp.S.A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light 
of Archaeology London 1930 p. 24 pl. § figs. I—3.- 

1 W.H. Ward The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia Washington 1910 pp. 193—195 
figs. 544, 546—5491 550 (=my fig. 724), 550% (=my fig. 722), 552 (=my fig. 723), 555, 
556: ‘The irregular oval object resting on the divine seats, and surmounted by a star or 
a crescent, is not easy to explain, but it is not itself important except as the support for 
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Yet, whatever be the case with the stone at Bethel, there can be 
little doubt that the Syrian daztyloc or baitylia really were—as 
G. F, Moore? contended—either smallish meteorites or neolithic _ 
implements believed to have fallen from heaven? 








7), 


Fig. 722. Fig. 723 








The Syrian cult of meteorites is attested by one other record, 
which does not contain the actual word daztylos. Sanchouniathon® 
states that Astarte‘, ‘as she travelled round the world, found a star 
fallen from the sky, picked it up, and consecrated it in the holy 
island of Tyre. Sir G. F. Hill® would bring this statement into 
connexion with an omphaloid stone in a portable shrine represented 
on imperial coins of Tyre. But we have already ventured to explain 
that stone as the emerald-block of Herakles®, who at Tyre bore 


the star of Ishtar and the crescent of Sin. It may represent, in a corrupted form, the 
horned turban of the god as seen, two or three together, on kudurrus.’ 

1G. F. Moore in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1903 Vii. 204. 

Others, before and since, have identified dazt//ia with meteorites: see F. Miinter 
‘Vergleichung der vom Himmel gefallenen Steine mit den Bathylien des Alterthums’ in 
his Antiguarische Abhandlungen Kopenhagen 1816 pp. 255—298 (‘Aus den Schriften 
der K6nig]. Danischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften von Jahr 1804. Deutsch: Kopen- 
hhagen 1805; und in Gilberts Annalen der Physik, xxi. Band’), F. v. Dalberg Ueber 
Meteor-Cultus der Alten, vorziglich in Bersug auf Steine, die vom Himmel gefailen 
Heidelberg 1811 pp. 1—202 with title-vignette and figs. 1—7, F. Lenormant in Darem- 
berg—-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 642—647 5.v. ‘BAETYLIA’ with figs. 735—743, é@. ‘Les 
Bétyles’ in the Revue de l'histoire des religions 1881 iii. 31—53, Sir A. J. Evans in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1gor xxi. 118f., F.C. Conybeare in the 7ransactions of the Third 
International Congress for the History of Religions Oxford 1908 ii. 178, I. Benzinger 
Hebriaische Archdologie® Leipzig 1927 p. 316, O. Eissfeldt in the Archiv f. Rel. 1930 
Xxvili. 25, 28 n. 0, etc. ‘ 

2 Supra ii. 505 ff. : 

3 Sanchouniathon (sufra p. 887 n. 5) af. Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 569 
Miiller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 31 4 88 Aordprn éréOnxe TH léla Kepadrg Bacrhelas 
Twapaonwov Kepadiy tavpov' tepwoorotca 5é Thy olkounévny edpev. depowerh dorépa, by cat 
dvedopévyn év Topp TH dyla viow dgrépwoe. 

4 On the Tyrian Astarte, who was identified sometimes with the moon, sometimes 
with the planet Venus, see F. Cumont in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Z#nc. ii. 1777 £. 

5 Sir G. F. Hill in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1911 xxxi. 61 f. pl. 4, 25 (enlarged $). 

8 Supra i. 356 fig. 273. 
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the remarkable epithet Astrochtton, ‘He of the Starry Robe’ 
Since the Tyrians treated the celestial Herakles (Melqarth?) as 
consort of the celestial Astarte®, the two explanations are not 
necessarily irreconcilable. 


(c) Kybele and meteorites. 


An odd tale, which associates Kybele with the fall of a meteorite, 
is told by Aristodemos* of Alexandreia, a pupil of Aristarchos®, 
It appears that a certain flute-player named Olympichos was being 
instructed by Pindar on the mountain where he used to practise. 
Suddenly there was a loud report, and a flame came flashing 
downwards. Pindar, perceiving it, discerned a stone image of the 
Mother of the gods falling at his feet. Whereupon he set up close 
to his house an image of the Mother of the gods and of Pan. 
Meantime the citizens sent to enquire of the god concerning the 
portent. He bade them build a sanctuary for the Mother of the 
gods. So, astonished at Pindar’s anticipation of the oracle, they 
joined the poet in his cult of the goddess, 

We have here, if I am not mistaken, an attempt to give 
historicity to a myth. Pindar teaching the flute-player Olympichos 
on a mountain-side is but Pan teaching the flute-player Olympos, 
eponym of the Mysian mountain’. If historical happenings may 
give rise to myths, it is also true that myths may give rise to 
would-be historical happenings. 

The story is of interest, however, because it suggests a meteoric 
origin not only for the sacred stone of the Mother in her temple on 
the Mysian Ide®, but also for her ‘Zeus-fallen image®’ at Pessinous 
in Phrygia. This celebrated image is expressly said to have dropped 


1 Nonn. Dion. 40. 367 ff. (Dionysos at Tyre) els Séuov ’Aorpoxlrwvos exuwpace, Kai 
Tpopov korpwr | rotor éwos Bobwy exarégoato wboride pwr a: | Acrpoxlrww "Hpaxhes, dvat 
wupés, Bpxaue xbopou, | ’Héde, x.7.r. Lb. 408, 413, 422, 423- 

2 Supra i. 356, ile 762. 

3 Sir G. F. Hill in The Church Quarterly Review 1908 Ixvi. 133,.139f., z@. in the 
Journ, Hell. Stud. 1911 xxxi. 61. 

4 Aristodem. af. schol. Pind. Pyth. 3. 137 b. 

5 E. Schwartz in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. ii. 925. 

6 P, Weizsacker in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 860 ff. is curiously blind to this rather 
obvious parallel. 

1 Suprai. 100, ii. 953 n. 2. 

§ Claud. de rapt. Pros. 1. 202, hic sedes augusta deae templique colendi j relligiosa 
silex (M. Platnauer mistranslates ‘the sacred statue’). 

9 Herodian. 1. 11. « adro pev 7d dyadpa Sumerés elvac Aéyouow, x.7.A. On the 
adjective see supra ii. 481, 963 n. 0. 
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from the sky}, and is described as a stone of sooty colour and black 
substance, of small size, easily carried in the hand, and rough with 
projecting angles*. The Romans in obedience to an oracle sought 
and obtained possession of it (205—204 B.C.)*. Appian* serves up 
the traditional tale: 


‘Now at Rome certain direful signs sent by Zeus befell, and the Decemvirs 
on consulting the Sibylline books declared that at Pessinous in Phrygia, where 
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Fig. 725. 


1 Appian. de//. Annid. 56, Herodian. 1. 11. 1, Amm. Marc. 22. g. 7. 

2 Arnob. adv. nat. 7. 49 adlatum ex Phrygia nihil quidem aliud scribitur missum rege 
ab Attalo nisi lapis quidam non magnus, ferri manu hominis sine ulla impressione qui 
posset, coloris furvi atque atri, angellis prominentibus inaequalis, 7. 7. 50 et quis hominum 
credet terra sumptum lapidem, sensu agitabilem nullo, fuliginei coloris atque atri corporis, 
Deum fuisse Matrem? /d. 76, 6.11, 7. 50 speaks of it as sé/ex. The interp. Serv. iz Verg. 
Aen. 7. 188 says acus Matris Deum (G. Thilo prints tazs matris deum with cod. F). 

3 Liv. 29. ro, 29. 11, 29. 14, Ov. fast. 4. 255 ff., Strab. 567, Plin. zat. hist. 7. 120, 
Sil. It. 17. 1 ff., Tert. afol/. 25, Lact. div. imst. 2. 8, Aur. Vict. de vir. ill, 46. 1 ff., Toul. 
or. 5 p- 207 f. Hertlein, Aug. de civ. Det 3. 12, Amm. Marc. 22. g. 5 f. 

4 Appian. del/. Annid. 56. 
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the Phrygians worship the Mother of the gods, something would shortly fall 
from heaven and must be brought to Rome. Not long afterwards news came 
that the image had fallen, and to Rome it was brought. Indeed the day of its 
arrival is still kept as a festival for the Mother of the gods. The story goes that 
the ship bearing it stuck in the mud of the river Tiber and could by no means 
be floated off until the soothsayers predicted that it would follow only if drawn 
by a woman pure from intercourse with strangers. Claudia Quintia!, who had 
been charged with adultery, but not yet tried, and on account of fast living was 
thought a most likely culprit, vehemently called the gods to witness her 
innocence and fastened her girdle to the hull. Thereupon the goddess followed, 
and Claudia passed from the depth of infamy to the height of fame. But before 
this affair of Claudia the Romans had been bidden by the Sibylline books to 
transport the image from Phrygia by the hands of their best man. So they had 
sent the man reckoned their best at the moment—Scipio Nasica, son of 
Cn. Scipio who had been general in Iberia and had fallen there. Nasica was 
cousin of the Scipio that had robbed the Carthaginians of their empire and first 
earned the title Africanus. In this way the goddess was brought to Rome by 
the best of their men and women.’ 


An altar of Luna marble dedicated to the Mother of the gods 
by one Claudia Syntyche was found more than two centuries since 
at the Marmorata on the Tiber-side and is now in the Capitoline 
Museum® A relief-on the front face (fig. 725) shows the Vestal 


1 Better Claudia Quinta, on whom see F. Miinzer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Hnc. iii, 
2899 no. 435. 

2 L. Re—F. Mori Sculture del Museo Capitolino Roma 1806 i Atrio pl. 24, Mitller— 
Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 4. 11 f. pl. 63, 816 (=my fig. 726), Stuart Jones Caz. 


MATRIDEVMET NAVISALVIA 
SALVIAE VOTOSVSCEPTO 
CLAVDIA SYNTHYCHE 
D D 





Fig. 726. 


Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome p. 181 f. Sala delle Colombe no. 109 b pl. 43 (=my fig. 728), 
W. Helbig Miihrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom$ 
Leipzig 1912 i. 442 f. no. 798, H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig— 
Erlangen 1926 ix—xi p. xix fig. 157, E. Strong Art in Ancient Rome London 1929 i. 43 
with fig. 38. Height 0°87™. On the right face, a pedum and cymbals; on the left face, 
a Phrygian cap with lappets; on the back, pipes. The inscription is given in Orelli 
Inscr. Lat. sel. no. 1905, Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 492=30777, Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. 
no. 4096 Matri deum et Navi Salviae | Salviae voto suscepto | Claudia Synthyche | d. d. 
The second word Sa/viae is probably a mere case of dittography, though L. Bloch in 
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Claudia standing statue-like? on a plinth as she draws the ship by 
her girdle. The sacred stone is not to be seen, unless we can 
identify it with the small object on deck in front of the seated 
goddess”. 

Once received at Rome the black stone of Kybele was treated 
with exceptional honours. A. Audin® even contends that it was 
regarded as a second Pal/ddton imported to replace the Trojan 
original, whose protective power would not last beyond the fated 
limit of a thousand years*. The stone was housed at first in the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine’, and subsequently in a temple 
of its own dedicated to the Magna Mater at the top of the Scalae 


Philologus 1893 lii. 581 f. thought that it was a Greek freedwoman’s indifferent Latin 
for pro salute Navis Salviae. 

A replica of this inscription, brought from Rome to Verona (no. 131), is given in 
F. S. Maffei Afuseum Veronense Veronae 1749 p. xc no. 1, Orelli Zuscr. Lat. sel. no. 1906, 
Corp. inser. Lat. vi no. 493, Dessau Jnser. Lat, sel. no. 4097 Navi Salviae | et Matri deu 
d, d. | Claudia Sinty|[che].... 

A third inscription, likewise found at Rome and relating to the same cult, is given 
in Orelli Zwser. Lat. sel. no. 2403 (‘Velitris’), Corp. inscr. Lat, vino. 494, Wilmanns 
Ex. inscr. Lat, no. 106, Dessau /nscr, Lat. sel. no, 4098 Matri deum | et’ Navf Salviz 
Q. Nunnius { Telephtis mag. | col. culté. eius | d. s.d.d. (=mag(ister) col(legii) culto- 
(rum) eius d(e) s(uo) d(onum) d(edit)), 

Maffei supposed that Vavisalviae was a single word designating the divinised Claudia 
as ‘Ship-saving ’ on account of her exploit. But Orelli with far greater probability took 
Navi Salviae to mean ‘the Ship Sa/via,’ associated in cult with the goddess whom she 
carried. L. Bloch Joc. cét, points out that a trireme in the praetorian fleet at Misenum was 
actually called Sa/véa (E. Ferrero L’ordinamento delle armate romane Torino 1878 p. 29), 
being presumably a namesake of Kybele’s well-omened vessel. A ship built with timber 
from the pine-woods of Mt Ide (Ov. fast. 4. 273 f.) was a fitting vehicle for the Mater 
Idaea (supra ii, 950 n. 0). 

1 Toul. ov. 5 p. 209 Hertlein speaks of these miracles as xowf pév bwd TAcloruw 
loropoypdgwr dvaypapbpeva, cwfdueva 82 xat éwl xadkdy elkdvuw dy Ty Kparlory Kal 
Ocogrde? ‘Puy. A statue of Claudia in the vestibule of the temple of the Magna Mater on 
the Palatine survived two conflagrations of that edifice, in 111 B.C. and 3 A.D. (Val. Max. 
1. 8. 11, Tac. ann. 4. 64). 

2 Not impossibly Claudia would be conceived as attaching her girdle to the sacred 
stone of the goddess, much as the Ephesians at the time of Kroisos’ invasion bound their 
gates and walls by cords to the columns of Artemis’ temple (Ail. var. Ast. 3. 26), or as 
Kylon and his men fastened a braided thread to the statue of Athena on the Akropolis at 
Athens (Plout. v, So/. 12). The object in each case was to maintain close contact with 
the goddess. Cp. sugra ii. 408 and perhaps ii. 657 figs. 591—593- 

3 A. Audin ‘Le Palladium de Rome’ in the Rev. Arch. 1929 ii. 46—57 (a very 
venturesome article). 

* Herakl. frag. 12 Bywater, 92 Diels af. Plout. de Pyth. or. 6 ZiBudda 52 pawoudvy 
orépart Kad’ ‘“HApdxdevrov dyéAagra xal dxadrwmora kal dpipota Pbeyyoueéyn xidlwy érav 
éktxvetrae TH Gwvg dia Tov Oedv. Audin reckons that 1000 years from the fall of Troy 
(1184 B.C.), when Kassandra the Trojan Sibyl announced the migration of her countrymen 
to Rome, would expire in 184 B.c. The importation of the Mater /daea in 205, at the 
advice of the Sibylline books, might secure a new lease of life for the state! 

§ Liv. 29. 14. 
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Caci1. Here it remained for a good six hundred years, set in 
silver? to serve as the face of a statue®, the base of which is still to 
be seen*. This black, gzasz-human face, with its silver setting and 
its rich jewellery, must indeed have presented a singular sight, 
comparable with that of some black mediaeval Madonna®, 

But its original form is imperfectly known. E. Beulé®, followed 





1 H. Jordan—C. Hiilsen Zopographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 
51 ff. H. Kiepert—C. Htilsen Formae urbis Romae antiquae® Berolini 1912 p. 25, 
S. B, Platner—T. Ashby 4 TZopographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 


p. 324 f. 
2 Prudent. peristeph. 10. 156 Ff. lapis nigellus evehendus essedo, { muliebris oris clausus 


argento sedet. 

3 Arnob, adv. nat. 7. 49 (after the passage cited supra p. 8g4 n. 2) et quem omnes 
hodie ipso illo videmus in signo oris loco positum, indolatum et asperum et simulacro 
faciem minus expressam simulatione praebentem. 

M. Mayer in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 1525 thinks that the stone from Pessinous was 
placed in the mouth of the statue; but he appears to be mistranslating the words of 


Amobius. 
The statue was still existing in the time of Theodosios the Great (378—395 A.D.), for 


Serena his niece robbed it of its necklace (Zosim. 5. 38). 

4 H. Jordan-—C. Hiilsen of. cé¢. i. 3. 53 with pl. 2, 4, S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 
op. cit. p. 325. 

5 J. Grimm 7Jeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 313 n. 1, 
F, Piper Mythologie der christlichen Kunst Weimar 1847 i. 157, P. Sébillot Le Folk-/ore 
& France Paris 1907 iv. 120. 

8 E. Beulé Les monnates @’Athénes Paris 1858 p. 317 ff. with fig. (=my fig. 730: 
Munich). 

Cc. MI. 57 
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at first by B. V. Head4, made the interesting conjecture that it is 
represented on new-style tetradrachms of 
Athens bearing the names Kleophanes and 
Epithetes (figs. 727-730) The magis- 
trate’s badge on these coins is an upright 
conical stone with projections suggestive 
of a face and seemingly with a ze¢s be- 
neath it. Attached to its apex by a knot 
is a fillet or covering, which hangs down 
on either side’ and recalls Damaskios’ 
description of the Jaztylos ‘concealed in its 
garments3’ 

A possible parallel to the daztylos of 
Kybele, set in silver and decked with a 
necklace, may be found in a singular object 
here published for the first time (pl. lxvii 
and fig. 731). It is, essentially, a neolithic 
pounder (6} inches high) of dull green 
stone, which has been subsequently facetted 
and inlaid with tin*. Since facetted axe- 
hammers occur sporadically throughout 
central Europe towards the end of the stone 
age®, and since tin-inlay is frequent on the 
contemporaneous pottery of the Swiss pile- 
dwellings®, it may be inferred on technical 
grounds that this pounder was decorated 
¢. 2000 B.C, Several of its features—green Fig. 731. 

1 Head Gist. num. p. 324. But id. 2b.” p. 386 says merely: ‘ Conzcal stone (Batrvdos) 
with knotted taenia hanging over tt. Date, shortly after Sulla’s conquest ({J.] Sundwall 
[Untersuchungen tiber die attischen Miinzen des neueren Stiles Helsingfors 1908] p. 114). 
And B. Pick in J. N. Svoronos Les monnaies d’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 Index p. xi 
is equally zon-committal: ‘BETYLE, entouré des deux cétés par une ténie” Sir 


G. Macdonald in Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 68 had hazarded the curious idea that ‘hanging 
down on either side, is a goatskin’ [SatrvAos from Balrn]. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. pp. lii, 60 nos. 431 pl. 13. 2 (=my fig. 727), 433) 
433, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 68f. nos. 145 (cp. my fig. 728), 146, J. N. Svoronos Les 
monnates a’ Athénes Munich 1923—1926 pl. 73, 3 Berlin (=my fig. 729), 4 A. Romanos, 
5 Munich (cp. my fig. 730), 6 Glasgow, 7 Glasgow, 8 Athens. 3 Supra p. 888. 

* On submitting this implement to the Department of Mineralogy and Petrology in 
the University of Cambridge, I received the following expert opinion from Dr F. C. Phillips 
(Feb. 24, 1937): ‘The metal is tin, with a small amount of antimony. The rock is some 
kind of chloritic schist, much softer than nephrite, and easily worked and facetted.’ 

6 Forrer Readlex. p. 332, J. Schlemm Worterbuch zur Vorgeschichte Berlin 1908 
p: 139 f. figs. a—c., V. Gordon Childe The Danube in Prehistory Oxford 1929 pp. 146 
fig. go, 151 ff., 208, cp. O. Menghin Weltgeschichte der Steinzeit Wien 1931 p. 287 pl. 32, 4- 

6 R. Munro Zhe Lake-Dwellings of Europe London 1890 pp. 42 with figs. 193, 6 





Plate LXVII 





A battylos(?) from Ephesos, 


now at Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


See page 898 ff. with fig. 731. 
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stone, surface facets, projecting bands and bosses—are seen again 
in an axe-hammer from the second city of Troy* and serve to 
confirm the suggested date. Even the tin-inlay, though not itself 
discovered at Troy, is at least postulated by the Homeric descrip- 
tion of Achilles’ shield? and Asteropaios’ corselet?, However, the 
really remarkable thing about our pounder is the arrangement of 
its decoration, which transforms the neolithic tool into a guas?- 
human shape“ The head is surmounted by a conical tin cap, 
secured by three tags or tenons of tin, any one of which might 
suggest a nose. The shoulders are covered by a broad tin cape. 
The waist is represented by a deep groove. Below this is a double 
belt of tin. Lower down, the facetted surface looks like folds of 
drapery encircled by a tin band, from which hang four pairs of tin 
pendants symmetrically placed. Finally, at the foot, opposite each 
pendant is a hole for the insertion of a stud, perhaps of amber or 
vitreous paste. In short, we may venture to recognise a primitive 
idol comparable with the bottle-shaped goddesses figured on coins 
of Asia Minor (figs. 732—737)% Now neolithic implements are 


and 193, 13, 45 with fig. 193, 2, 58, 63, 68, 87, 96 with fig. 193, 4 and 5, 102, §29, 
A. de Mortillet ‘La décoration des poteries au moyen de lamelles d’étain dans les temps 
préhistoriques et modernes’ in the Congrés prthistorique de France 3° session Autun 1907 
p. 796, G. Goury L’ Homme des Cités lacustres Paris 1931 i. 297 n. 1. 

1 W. Dorpfeld 7707a und Ilion Athens 1902 i. 374 f. fig. 323, supra ii. 635 f. 

2 71. 18. 564 f., 574. 3 Il. 23. 360 ff. 

4 On @véorns the ‘pestle’ in relation to Qvésrys the storm-god (?) see sugva ii. 1022. 

5 In ascending order of anthropomorphism we have e.g. Aphrodite Paphta on coins 
of Kypros, Sardeis, and Pergamon (supra ii. 424 with figs. 325 f., 327, 328), Artemis (?) 
on coins of Pogla in Pisidia (supra ii. 363 with figs. 259 f.), Artemis Zphesta on coins of 
Ephesos etc. (supra ii. 408 n. o figs. 309—313, 566 f. fig. 462), Hera on coins of Samos 
(supra i. 444 f. figs. 313 f, iii. 645 fig. 446). 

The additional examples here given are: (1) A bronze coin of Aspendos in Pamphylia, 
struck by Gallienus, showing two images of Artemis(?) side by side under roofs 

' (E. Babelon /uventaire sommaire de la collection Waddington Paris 1898 p. 180 no. 3263 
pl. 7, 17 (=my fig. 732) ACTT € NA[I] ON). (2) A bronze coin of Myra in Lykia, 
struck by Gordianus iii Pius, showing Artemis Zleuthéra (supra ii. 681 n. 1) with her veil 
(E. Babelon of. cit. p. 172 no. 3124 pl. 7, 5 (=my fig. 733) MYP EQN). (3) A bronze 
coin of Hypaipa in Lydia, struck by Trajan Decius, showing Artemis Amaffis with long 
double chztén and veil (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Lydia p. 119 no. 62 pl 12, 13 (=my 
fig. 734) YTAITTIHNONETII CTPPAEPMOAAOV and N' EIK ON 1). 

Similar types seated, not standing, are: (4) Kore between corn-stalk and poppy on a 
bronze coin of Sardeis in Lydia, struck by Caracalla (fig. 735 from a specimen of mine 
€1M1-F-CAAKA[A]VA JANO[VA]PL[XATB] -CAP and AIANOD.NB: NEN- 
KOPQIN). (5) Kore between poppy and corn-stalk, with a corn-ear in her right hand, 
on a bronze coin of Daldis in Lydia, struck by Tranquillina (Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins 
Lydia p. 72 no. 14 pl. 8, 6 (=my fig. 736) ETAAVPH®PAI CTIONOCAPX and 
A-T-B-AA AAIANQIN). (6) Kore, closely draped, between corn-stalk and poppy, 
on a bronze coin of Maionia in Lydia, issued in the time of Trajan Decius (fig. 737 from 


a specimen of mine ETTIAVPATT®!I ANOVAPXAMAI and ON 2N). 
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often supposed to have fallen from the sky4, It is therefore 
tempting to compare this humanised pounder with the ‘Zeus- 
fallen’ image of Artemis Ephesta?, And all the more so, when we 


learn that, by an impressive coincidence, the pounder actually came 
from Ephesos?. 





(d) The stone of Elagabalos. 


Akin to the stone of Kybele at Pessinous in Phrygia was the 
stone of Elagabalos the god of Emesa in Syria*. This too was 
a ‘Zeus-fallen’ stone, of large size, conical shape, and black colour, 
It was marked with certain small projections and impressions; 


1 Supra ii. 505 ff. 2 Supra ii. 963 n. o. 

3 It was obtained by Sir William Ridgeway, through Mr H. Lawson of the consular 
service at Smyrna, together with a miscellaneous lot of arrow-heads etc. from Ephesos. 
Sir William acutely detected its true character and had intended some day to publish 
it as a good example of an aniconic deity. On his death it was passed on to me by 
Dr J. A. Venn, President of Queens’, and Mrs Venn, Sir William’s daughter, to whom 
I am greatly indebted for this opportunity of publishing a relic of rare interest. 

* On whom see F. Lenormant ‘Sol Elagabalus’ in the Kevue de Phistoire des religions 
1881 iii. 310-—322, z@. in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. dnt. ii. 529—531 with figs. 2617 f., 
E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1229—1231 with the same two figs. (‘der erste Teil 
des Wortes ist jedenfalls das syrische e/@k ‘‘Gott,” der zweite wahrscheinlich gubal 
“Berg,” also “Berggott”), F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2219—2222 
(‘ Man hat auch an El-gebal deus formans, deus creator gedacht (Ré ville La relig. sous 
les Sév. 243f.). Lenormant setzte den zweiten Teil vielmehr mit dem babylonischen 
Gibil in Zusammenhang und sah in E. einen Feuergott’), Wissowa Rel. Kult. Rim? 
pp. 89 f., 365 f. 
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and its worshippers regarded it as an unworked image of the Sun4. 
The eagle, which on imperial coins of Emesa appears either upon 
(fig. 738)? or in front of the stone (fig. 739)*, seems to have been an 


Puscetee 





Fig. 738. : Fig. 739- Fig. 740. 


1 Herodian. 5. 3. 4f. lepavro dé atrol Geqg Hi: roirov yap of émtxwpio céBover, TH 
Dowixwy gwvy "EdaaydBadrov xadobvres. vews dé abrg@ péyoros xarecxevacro abroi, 
xpvog Torre kal dpyipy kexoounudvos NiOwy Te woduTedeig. Opynoxeterar dé od wdvov mpos 
ray émixwplwv, dda xai wdyres ol yerrviGvres carpdrat Te Kat Bactde’s BdpBapor Pirorlpws - 
mwéurovot T@ Bew éExdorov roi Erovs woduredf avadjpara. Ayodhya per odv, wowep wap’ 
“EdAqow 4} ‘Pwpalors, obdév Eornxe xetpowolnrov, Geod pépor eixdvas dlOos dé Tis eore 
béytoros, kdrwhev mepipepys, Ajywr és dEb7TyTAa’ Kwroedes atrw oXjua, wédawwd Te H xpotd. 
Aurerf re adrov elvat cepvodoyodow, éfoxds ré Twas Boayelas kal TUrous Secxviovow, elxdva 
Te Alou dvépyacrov elvar Gédovar, otirw BAEqrovTes, 

The solar character of the god is further attested by Dion Cass. 78, 31. 1 (ix. 410 Cary) 
xal re Kal bd rod ‘HMou, bv "EXeydBador émixadovor kal peydrws Opgoxetovow, EAdov ré 
Twwy pavredv dvareabes, ul. Capit. v. Macriz. 9. 2 quarum maiori filius erat Helio- 
gabalus...nam Heliogabalum Foenices vocant solem, Avien. descr. orb. 1089 f. denique 
flammicomo devoti pectora Soli | vitam agitant (sc. Emeseni). Hence the spelling ‘HAto- 
ydBaros, Heliogabalus, Eliogabalus (F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2219), 
the official Roman title zzvzctus Sol Elagabalus (Wissowa Rel. Kult. Rim.? p. 366 n. 2), 
and such inscriptions as Dessau /nscr. Lat. sel. nos. 4329 (Rome) aquila | Soli | Alagabalo| 
Iulius Balbillus, 4330 (Rome) Ti. Iullo (sc) Balbillo | s. Sol. Elagabali, | Eudemon lib. | 
patrono optimo, 4331 (Rome) Ti. Iul. Balbillo sac. Solis, | Eutyches Augg. lib. ofici-| 
nator a statuis, amico | optimo. dedic. kal. Ian. | P. Cornelio Anullino II | et M. Aufidio 
Frontone cos. (= 199 A.D.), no. 4332 (Brigetio in [llyricum) deo Soli Alagabal. Ammudati 
(on which see the speculations of K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 1868 ff.), 
mil. leg. 1 Ad(iutricis) bis p{iae) f(idelis) cons{tantis].... See also the inscriptions listed 
by Ruggiero Dizion. epigr. ii. 2089. A bronze coin of Elagabalus commemorates HAIA 
and TTVOIJA at Emesa (Brit. Mus. Cat, Coins Galatia, etc. pp. Ixv, 240 no. 21). 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. p. 237 no. 6 pl. 27, 9 (=my fig. 738) EM IC 
H NQON a bronze coin struck by Antoninus Pius. The star on the stone is probably one 
of the marks noted by Herodian. 5. 3. 5 (supra 
p. gor n. 1). Gold and silver coins issued by 
Elagabalus again show the stone ornamented 
with stars (Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” iv. 325 no. 
16 fig. (=my fig. 741) gold, Paris, no. 17 silver, 
Vienna, no. 18 gold, G. de Ponton d’Amécourt, 
Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins 
p- 357). Cp. the star that appears in the field of Fig. 741. 
his coins (e.g. izfra p. 902 fig. 743) and medallions (e.g. infra p. 904 fig. 745)- 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Galatia, etc. pp. Ixiv f., 239 no. 15 pl. 27, 12 (=my fig. 739) 
EMICON KOAQIN with ZK& (527 of Seleucid era=215 A.D.) a bronze coin struck 
by Caracalla, showing the stone of Elagabalos at Emesa in a hexastyle temple with an 
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attribute plastically rendered in gold?, and in any case is to be 
viewed as the solar eagle of Syrian art?. It led the Romans to 
equate Elagabalos with their own supreme deity lupiter’. 

This stone of the Emesenes, as F. Cumont® insists, was in all 
probability an actual aerolite. It rose into sudden notoriety when 
its youthful high priest, Varius Avitus Bassianus, through the 
intrigues of his grandmother Iulia Maesa was proclaimed emperor 
by the troops in Syria (218 A.D.). He was saluted as Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus; but, since the Syrian priest identified himself 
with his god, he was commonly called Elagabalus. On quitting 
Emesa for Rome he took his stone with him. A temple, which 
Marcus Aurelius had built for Faustina at the foot of Mount 
Tauros, Elagabalus dedicated to his own godhead®. Wintering at 
Nikomedeia, he appeared in public as a priest® (figs. 742, 743)’; 
and before he reached Rome he sent a large picture of himself 





oblong (guid?) in its pediment. The stone is set on a base, protected by a balustrade, 
with a wreath-bearing eagle before it and a parasol on either side of it. Bronze coins of 
Iulia Domna give the great altar at Emesa decorated with niches and sculpture (¢d. p. 238 
no. g pl. 27, 11, nos. 1o—12. Fig. 740 is from a specimen of mine). 

1 F. Studniczka in the Rom. Mitth. 1go1 xvi. 275 f. 

2 Supra i. 603 f. fig. 475, ii. 186, 431. 

3 Spart. v. Caracal/. 11. 7 Heliogabalus Antoninus sibi vel Iovi Syrio vel Soli— 
incertum id est—templum fecit, Lamprid. v. Heltogad. 1. 5 fuit autem Heliogabali vel 
Iovis vel Solis sacerdos, 17. 8 praeter aedem Heliogabali dei, quem Solem alii, alii 
Tovem dicunt. 

4 F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2219. 

5 Jul. Capit. v. M. Ant. philos. 26. 4 ff., Spart. v Caracall. 11. 7 (supra p. go2 n. 3). 

6 Herodian. 5. 5. 3f. 6 d¢ Avrwvivos dmrdpas THs Zuplas éhOdv re és Thy» Nixomypdecar 
éxeluate, ris wpas rob érous obrws amacrovons. edbéws re déeBaxxevero, THY TE iepwodrny 
Tot éwtxwplov Geod, 7 évréOpamro, weprepysrepor ckwpxetro, sxhpacl re eafiros wodurehe- 
ordros xpwopevos, dud Te woppupas xpvooi Updopace weptdepalos re Kal Werlois Koopovpevos, 
és eldos 58 ridpas orepdvny emixeluevos xpuow Kal Alors moldy tints. Ww re abr@e 7d 
oXApa perakd Powloons iepas crodFs cal ydAs Mndexjs. x.7.d. 

7 Cohen Monn. emp. rom.” iv. 329 no. 58 fig. (=my fig. 742) silver, Paris, 330 
Nos. 59—65, 350 no. 276 f., Stevenson—Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 336. 
Fig. 743 is from a specimen of mine. The horn set on the ground behind Elagabalus 
in fig. 742 suggests comparison with the horn set behind the Kabeiros on coins of 
Thessalonike (supra i. 108 f. figs. 79, 80). H. Cohen /oc. cét. p. 329 n. 1 remarks that 
Elagabalus’ head here and elsewhere is often surmounted by a horn-like projection, which 
he believes to be ‘le symbole de la puissance.’ 
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officiating in front of the stone to be set up in the Senate-house 
over the statue of Victory and duly worshipped by the Senators+. 

At Rome Elagabalus erected two temples for his god, one on 
the Palatine close to his own residence?, the other in some suburb 
by way of summer quarters® The exact position of both is 
disputed *. 

In the temple on the Palatine he surrounded the stone with the 
most venerated objects of Roman cult, including the stone from 
Pessinous® and others of the like sanctity®. He even imported the 
ancient image of Ourania from Carthage to be the consort of his 





a Fig. 744. 
stone, and thus celebrated a sacred marriage between the Sun and 
the Moon’. A relic of this temple may be seen in a pilaster-cap of 
Carrara marble, part of which was found in the excavations of 
1870—1872 on the east side of the temple of Castor, the rest in 


1 Herodian. 5. 5. 6f. 2 Lamprid. wv. Heliogab. 3. 4. 3 Herodian. 5. 6. 6. 

4 A concise summary of the evidence is given by S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Zogo- 
graphical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 199. 

5 Lamprid. v. Heliogab. 3. 4 eique templum fecit, studens et Matris typum et Vestae 
ignem et Palladium et ancilia et omnia Romanis veneranda in illud transferre templum et 
id agens ne quis Romae deus nisi Heliogabalus coleretur, cp. 2d. 6. 7 ff., 7. 1. 

8 Jd. tb. 7. 5 lapides qui divi dicuntur ex proprio templo, <simulacrum (add. I. Ober- 
dick. R. Unger cj. typum)> Dianae Laodiciae ex adyto suo, in quo id Orestes posuerat, 
adferre voluit. 

7 Dion Cass. 80. 12. 1 f. (ix. 460 Cary), Herodian. 5. 6. 3 ff. 

8 G. Wissowa in the An. d. Inst. 1883 lv. 164—167 pl. M (with additions id. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur rimischen Religions- und Stadtgeschichte Miinchen 1904 


pp. 73—77 with figs. (a), (6), (c)). 
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1899 near the same spot’. The cap, a work of Septimian date, 
shows (fig. 744, a, 6)? the conical stone set on a lion-footed stool, 
which is covered with a fringed cloth. On the left stands Minerva 
with azgg¢s and helmet; on the right, Iuno(?). Both lay a hand 
caressingly on the stone. The third person of the Capitoline triad, 
Iupiter, is identified with the stone itself and attested by the eagle 
placed in front of it. The scene is completed by Victory sacrificing 
a bull, behind which is Tellus with cornu copiae and child. 

Once a year, at midsummer, the stone was taken from the 
Palatine to the suburb temple. Elagabalus himself conducted it on 
a chariot resplendent with gold and jewels® (figs. 7414, 745, 746°). 
But these vagaries were terminated by his death in 222 A.D. The 





Fig. 745. Fig. 746. 


1 C. Huelsen in the Rim. Mitth. 1902 xvii. 67 n. 1. 

2 ¥, Studniczka ‘Ein Pfeilercapitell auf dem Forum’ in the Pim. Mitth. 1901 xvi. 
273—282 pl. 12 (parts of which=my fig. 744 @, 6), Mrs A. Strong Roman Sculpture from 
Augustus to Constantine London 1907 p. 307 ff. pl. 94. The cap measures 0'56™ high and 
broad, 0°37™ deep. 

Studniczka /oc. czt. thought that the block might have come from the temple on the 
Palatine. Huelsen /oc. cit. p. 67 would rather refer it to a small saced/um in the Forum. 
A. von Domaszewski in the Sifzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 
1918 Abh. xiii. rs0—153 held that the Palatine was full up and put the temple of 
Elagabalos in Regio xi on the site of the temple of Dis Pater (Lamprid. v. Hedogad. 1. 6 
Heliogabalus a sacerdotio dei Heliogabali, cui templum Romae in eo loco constituit, in 
quo prius aedes Orci fuit, quem e Suria secum advexit). E. Strong Art tn Anctent Rome 
London 1929 ii. 148 accepts the view that the capital came from the precinct of a large 
temple on the north-east side of the Palatine—a temple erected by Elagabalus to house 
the stone of Emesa and re-dedicated by his successor Severus Alexander to Iupiter Uitor 
(supra ii, 1102 n. 8 with figs. 940 and g41): but see the objections of S. B. Platner— 
T. Ashby 4 Zopographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 p. 307. 

3 Herodian. 5. 6. 6 ff. 4 Supra p. got n. 2. 

5 Cp. a denarius at Berlin (J. Leipoldt Die Religionen in der Umwelt des Urchristen- 
tums in D. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte ix—xi Leipzig—Erlangen 1926 
p. xii fig. 92}, a bronze medallion at Paris (Frohner Aféd. emp. ron. p. 167 fig., Cohen 
Monn. emp. rom.* iv. 325 f. no. 20 fig. Gnecchi AMedagl. Rom. ii. 79 no. 1 pl. 98, 2 
(=my fig. 745) ‘ritoccato’) and Vienna (Gnecchi 2.), and a billon coin struck by 
Elagabalus at Alexandreia in 221/2 a.D. (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria etc. p. 194 
no. 1520 pl. 25 (=my fig. 746)). 
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black stone was returned to Emesa}, and its cult at Rome by 
degrees died out? 

At Emesa, however, the cult continued to flourish. The usurper 
Uranius, whose full name was Lucius Iulius Aurelius Sulpicius 
Uranius Antoninus, issued not only bronze coins showing the 
temple (fig. 747)* or the stone in the temple with its two parasols 
and a lunar crescent in the gable (figs. 748, 749)4, and billon coins 
showing the solar eagle with a wreath in its beak (fig. 750)5, but 





















in 





1 Dion Cass. 80. 21. 2 (ix. 478 Cary). 

2 F. Lenormant in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 531, F. Cumont in Pauly— 
Wissowa Aeal-Einc. v. 2222. 

3 W. Frohner ‘Les monnaies d’Uranius Antoninus’ in the Annuaire de la société 
francaise de numismatique et d’archéologie Macon 1886 p. 194 no. 12 pl. 7, 11 (=my 
fig. 747) Berlin. The date E=¢ (565 of Seleucid era) =253 a.D. 

4 7d. ib, p. 193 f. no. rr pl. 7, 10 (=my fig. 748) Paris, no. 10 pl. 7, 9 (=my fig. 749) 
the bezel of an ancient ring formerly in the Charvet collection. The date C= = 253 a.p. 

5 Id. ib. p. 192 f. no. 8 pl. 7, 7 (=my fig. 750) London (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Galatia, etc. p. 240 no. 22 pl. 28, r). 
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also gold pieces giving us the processional type (fig. 751)! and— 
best of all—a detailed representation of the stone itself (figs. 752, 
753)%. It stands between parasols, clad in drapery, with a three- 
pointed tiara above and a ée/s below. The front is marked by 
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Fig. 753- 


three horizontal bands and three rows of points, the whole effect 
being that of a guasz-face. 

Uranius’ domination was brief (248—253 A.D.). But a fresh fillip 
was given to the cult, when Aurelian in 272 routed the forces of 
Zenobia near Emesa and entered the town to pay his debt of 
gratitude to its guardian god. After founding temples on the spot 
and enriching them. with vast donations? he returned to Rome in 
273 and there built the famous temple of the Sun, whose porphyry 
columns are still to be seen at Constantinople in the church of 


1 7d. ib. p. 191 no. 4 pl. 7, 4 (=my fig. 751) G. de Ponton d’Amécourt. 

2 [d, ib. p. 189 f. no. 1 pl. 7, 1 (=my fig. 752) London (‘Rapporté d’Orient par un 
consul anglais, acheté par Prosper Dupré et plus tard (1854) par Edouard Wigan, qui 
Voffrit au Musée britannique’), Cohen Afonn. emp. rom.? iv. 503 no. 1 fig., F. Lenormant 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 644 fig. 738, ii. 529 fig. 2618, Stevenson— Smith— 
Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 908f. fig. My fig. 753 is from a fresh cast of the original, 
kindly supplied by Mr H. Mattingly (scale 2). 

3 Vopisc. v. Aurelian. 25. 2—6. 
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Saint Sophia’. The Sun worshipped by Aurelian was in all 
probability a fusion of several oriental Ba‘a/im, among whom not 
the least in importance was Elagabalos?, 


(e) The stone of Dousares. 


Dousares®, the ancestral god of the Nabataean Arabs, was like- 
wise represented by a black stone. Clement‘ of Alexandreia says 
simply: ‘ The Arabs used to worship their stone.’ Our next witness, 
Maximus Tyrius®, is more explicit: ‘The Arabs worship I know 
not whom; but their image I have seen—it was a square stone.’ 
A century later Arnobius®, who cannot claim to be an eye-witness, 
calls it contemptuously ‘a shapeless stone.’ Finally Souidas’, draw- 
ing from some unknown source, writes as follows: 


‘Theusares, that is the god Ares at Petra in Arabia. The god Ares is 
worshipped by them, for him they honour above all others. The image is 
a black stone, square and unshapen, four feet high by two feet broad. It is set 
on a base of wrought gold. To this they offer sacrifice and for it they pour forth 
the victims’ blood, that being their form of libation. The whole building abounds 
in gold, and there are dedications galore.’ 


The evidence of the texts is borne out by that of the coins, At 
Adraa in the Haurdu imperial bronze pieces show a hemispherical 
stone set on a cubical base (Arabic #a‘bak) or seat (Aramaean 
métab), which is approached by a flight of steps (figs. 754—756)°. 


1H. Jordan—C. Hiilsen Topographie der Stadt Rom in Alterthum Berlin 1907 i. 3. 
453—456, S. B. Platner—T. Ashby A Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 
1929 PPp- 491—493.- 

2 Fr. Richter in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 1146—1149. 

3 A good account of Dousares is given by E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1206 f., 
and a yet better one by F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 1865—1867. 
T. Noldeke in J. Hastings Zxcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 663, 
665 is more sketchy. 

4 Clem. Al. protr. 4. 46. 2 p. 35, 14f. wddat wey ody of ZKsOar rdv axwaxyr, ol”“ApaBes 
roy AlBov, ol Tlépoat rov worapdy wpocekbvouv, K.T.r. 

5 Max. Tyr. 8. 8’ApdBor c€Bover ev, dvriva dé odk olda- 7d 5 Ayadrpua eldor, AlBos Hv 
Terpaywvos. 

6 Arnob, adv. nat. 6. 11 ridetis temporibus priscis Persas fluvios coluisse, memoralia 
ut indicant scripta, informem Arabas lapidem, acinacem Scythiae nationes, etc. 

7 Souid. s.v. Qeds “Apns’ rouréars Geds ”Apns, ev Ilérpg ris "ApaBias. céBerar dé Geds 
“Apys wap’ airoiss révde yap pddwora Tindot. 7d 6¢ dyadua Aldos dort pédas, TETpaywvos, 
drémwros, tos rodGy Tercdpwr, eBpos db0- avdxerrat 5¢ éxl Bdoews xpvoyddrov. TovTY 
Ovouct Kai rd atua Tov lepelwy mpoxéover: Kal roird éorw abrots % orovdy}. 6 Se olxos dras 
orl modbxpuoos, kat dvabyuara woddd. 

8 R. Dussand Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 168 with fig. 37 (=my 
fig. 754) M. Aurelius AOYCAPHC QOEOCAAPAH[NWN] and the date =O (?) 

(69 of the era used in the Roman province of Arabia=174/5 A.D.), 2. p. 168 f. fig. 38 
(=my fig. 755) Gallienus, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxiii, 15 pl. 3, 5 (=my 
fig. 756) Gallienus with date PN (150 of the Arabian era=255/6 a.D.), S. A. Cook The 
Xeligion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 25 pl. 33, 3: 
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At Bostra other pieces represent a triad of stones, surmounted by 
flat disks (? shew-bread) and again put on a plinth or platform 
reached by steps (figs. 757—760)!. At Charachmoba a unique coin 
of Elagabalus has a figure seated before an erection, on which is 





Fig. 759- 


1 F, De Saulcy Wumismatique de la terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 370 pl. 21, 12 (=my 
fig. 757) Herennius Etruscus and Valens Hostilianus [- - -]|ADVCARIACOLMETT[- - -], 
R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 169f. fig. 39 (=my fig. 758) 
Trajan Decius ACTIADVSA[RIACOLME]TRBOSTRENORVM, C. R. Morey in the 
Rev. Num. iv Série rort xv. 73 f. pl. 3, 2 Elagabalus AOV... O€... (?) and pl. 3, 3 
Herennius Etruscus and Valens Hostilianus, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxviif,, 
26 no. 48 pl. 4, 12 (=my fig. 759) Trajan Decius and Herennius Etruscus ACTIA 
DVSAR[IACOLMETRBJOSTRE NORVM and p. xxvii n. 3 pl. 49, 14 (=my 
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a pile or pillar between two smaller stones (fig. 761) All these 
are best interpreted as stones of Dousares?, and it has been well 
suggested that on a coin of Petra struck by Severus the object 
held in the hand of the city-goddess is none other than Dousares’ 
sacred pillar (fig. 762)% 

Dussaud# remarks that the same triad of stones is to be seen 
on other Nabataean monuments. Thus at e/-UVmta‘tyyeh, some hours 






/ yi) 
Ce Rie 
Fig. 764. 


south-west of Bostra, the lintel spanning the main gate of an 
ancient pagan temple shows in relief the three stones on their 
stepped base with altars right and left, all visible between the 
pillars of a long arcade (fig. 763), while at Meddin Salih (el-Héjr) 


fig. 760) Elagabalus AOY with OC (probably for OE[OC]), S. A. Cook of. ct. p. 28 
1. 339 4+ 

c ; rit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxxi, 27 no. 3 (my fig. 761 is from a cast) 
XAP AKM(W ...]}- 

2 See Sir G. F. Hill 26. pp. xxiii, xxvii f., xxxi. 

3 Jd. ib. p. xxxviii u. 2 pl. 49, 21 (=my fig. 762) AAPIANHTTET PAMHTPO- 
TIOAIC. 

4 R. Dussaud Motes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 173 f. fig. 41 (=my fig. 763). 
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rock-cut niches adjoining the hewn chamber called ¢/-Diwén offer 
similar groups of sacred stones (figs. 764—766)*. Such triads of 
stones, massébhéth, are indeed wide-spread throughout the Semitic 
world? and presumably stand in some relation to the ’dshértm*>— 
tree-stems or sacred posts frequently figured in Cypriote art‘. 
Possibly the plurality of the ‘éskérim \ed to the pluralisation of the 
massébhéth. But the problem is a complex one and still awaits 
solution®. 


1C.M. Doughty 7ravels in Arabia Deserta* London 1921 i. 120 figs. 1—3 (=my 
figs. 764—-766). 

2 See e.g. S. A. Cook The Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology 
London 1930 p. 24 pl. 6, 2. 

3 L. B. Paton in J. Hastings Lucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 
iii. 1862->, G. L. Robinson 7. 1913 vi. 678%—679%, D. M. Kay 26. 1915 viii. 4872-, 
T. Davidson 25. 1918 x. 5127», G. A. Barton 26. 1918 x. g2>—g4, A. Alt in Ebert 
Reallex. i. 235 f., W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 
1927 p. 187 ff. with the comments of S. A. Cook 74. p. 560 ff. 

4 Ohnefalsch-Richter Kypros pp. 172 ff., 410 pl. 69. 

5 The analogy of Woodhenge and Stonehenge in the west suggests that the sacred 
tree or trees were genetically prior to the standing stone or stones. It seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that a tree, which in time became a leafless tree or bare trunk (e.g. supra 
ii. 681 figs. 621624), might be conventionalised into a post or pole (supra ii. 157 n. 1). 
And, since any object of timber ultimately decays, it might—like the wooden columns of 
the oldest Greek architecture—be replaced by the substitution of a permanent stone pillar 
(supra ii. 56 ff.). If so, the earlier forms would of course continue to subsist alongside 
of their later equivalents. Some such evolution has in fact already been indicated and 
exemplified (supra ii. 149). 

Nevertheless this pedigree remains, in part at least, conjectural. Confining ourselves 
to verifiable facts, we might conclude with A. Lods Za croyance a la vie future et le culte 
des morts dans l’antiquité israélite Paris 1906 p. 201 f.: ‘nous avons la preuve que la 
massébéh servait a un véritable culte des morts....I] serait pourtant possible aussi que, au 
temps de David, on regardat la masséb@h funéraire comme destinée simplement a perpétuer 
le souvenir du défunt....Mais, méme dans ce cas, la stéle n’était pas un simple aide- 
mémoire pour les vivants; c’était une sorte d’incarnation du défunt lui-méme, lui 
permettant de ‘‘faire figure parmi les vivants” [F. M. J. Lagrange Etudes sur les religions 
sémitiques* Paris 1905 p. 199]...-La masséb@h a donc, au fond, le méme sens lorsqu’elle 
est dressée sur une tombe et lorsqu’elle est érigée dans un sanctuaire; elle est le corps, la 
demeure d’un esprit.’ 7d. Zsrael from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth Century 
trans. S. H. Hooke London 1932 pp. 87 f. with pl. 5, 1 and 2, g4f., 116 n. 2, 227, 
258—263 (‘the most probable explanation seems to be that advanced by Robertson 
Smith: the purpose of the sacred stone was to provide the god who had manifested 
himself in a particular place, with an abode, a body, and to enable the worshippers to 
establish permanent relations with him. The reason why a stone was selected for this 
purpose was because it was the most suitable object to receive the sacrificial blood’). 
As such, the massebhétk had a long history, not to say pre-history, behind them; for, 
whether they marked a sepulchre or a sanctuary, they cannot be separated from the 
megalithic erections of Palestine and Syria, and so take us back through the Bronze Age 
to Neolithic times (see now P. Thomsen in Ebert Reallex. viii. 1o6—115 pls. 34—37 and 
especially zd. 26. pp. 139—143 pl. 44). 

At a late stage in their evolution they began, like the standing stones of Sardinia 
or the menhirs-sculptés of France, Siebenbiirgen, etc., to be shaped into guasi-human 
form—witness a curious block of grey, polished, stone (height 0°74™) found in 1922 on 
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Souidas’ attempt to explain Dousares as a form of Ares? is, of 
course, a piece of puerile etymology, though Cumont? may be 
right in thinking that the same whimsy gave rise to the genitive 
Douséreos found earlier in inscriptions’ When viticulture was 
introduced into Arabia, Dousares as principal god of the country 
may have taken it under his protection: Isidoros of Charax on the 
Tigris, a geographer of s. i A.D.4, made Dousares a Nabataean name 





a Fig. 767. é 


the ‘niveau syro-phénicien’ at Laodikeia ad Libanum (Qadesk) and regarded by the 
finder, not as an unfinished statue, but as the schematic figure of a bearded deity 
(M. Pézard Qadesh, mission archéologique & Tell Nebi Mend 1921—1922 (Haut-commis- 
sariat de la République francaise en Syrie et au Liban. Service des antiquités et des 
beaux-arts. Bibliothéque archéologique et historique T. xv) Paris 1931 p. 4of. pl. 29 
fig. 1 (=my fig. 767, @, 6)). 

1 Supra p. 907. 2 F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 1867. 

3 Lebas—Waddington Asze Mineure iii nos. 2023 (Mélah-es-Sarrar) Ndyos Xaipov | 
iepeds Beod Aov|adpeos émdyoe | rov Bwudv éx 7\Bv ilwv erec vO’ (59 of the Arabian era 
=164/5 A.D.), 2312 (Soweida, Soada) [---+++++---- Jados M[--] | [+--+ lepeds Ao]lusdpeos 
Oe[od] | [--+-+ e+e e* Jer dvixnrov | [avéorn]oev. 

F. H. Weissbach in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. ix. 2064 ff. 
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for Dionysos?. The same native god was perhaps Hellenized as 
Zeus Epikdrpios at Bostra®, for a Nabataean vizier is known to 
have erected a votive offering to Zeus Dousdres Sotér(?) at Miletos®, 
A solar aspect of the god has also been deduced from the occurrence 
of Helios’ epithet Anzketos in connexion with him*. 

As regards the ritual of Dousares, apart from Souidas® our sole 
informant is Epiphanios®, bishop of Constantia in Kypros. This 


1 Hesych. s.v. Aovedpnv: rdv Ardvucov. NaBaraton. ws dyow "Ioldwpos. 

2 Lebas—Waddington Asie Mineure iii no. 1907 (Bostra, in the first half of s. ii a.D.) 
[éx mpovotas - - -] | Dpd[vyr]wvos rod xuplov tyyepdvos, |  wodts "Emexaprig Aut rdv Bwpor | 
lptoaro, éri LaBelvov ’Auperdiov | wpoddpov 7d B’ cal cuvapxévrwv. On Zeus ’Emixdpmrios 
see supra i. 236 n. 10, ii. 260 n. 0, 1065, 1177 n. 2, 1186 and Hesych. s.v. ’Eaexdpmios* 
Zedbs év Evfolg. Cumont Joc. cit. p. 1867 says: ‘Ob mit dem Zeus émexdpmios von Bostra... 
auch D[usares] gemeint ist, muss dahingestellt bleiben.’ 

3 Supra ii. 317 n. 2. 

4 Supra p. 911 n. 3. See also supra i. 193 n. 1. 

Another form of Zeus recognised at Bostra was Zeus Ammon, who appears on the 
coins sometimes with a solar disk on his head (e.g. F. De Saulcy Mumismatique de la 
terre sainte Paris 1874 p. 368 pl. 21, 9 (=my fig. 768) Iulia Mamaea COLONIA 
BOSTRA) as on a coin of Alexandreia (supra i. 360 fig. 276), sometimes with a édlathos 





Fig. 768. Fig. 769. 


(R. Dussaud Notes de mythologie syrienne Paris 1905 p. 179 f. fig. 42 (=my fig. 769) 
Philippus Senior COLMETRO POLISBOSTRA) as in another Alexandrian type 
(supra i. 361 fig. 277). Dussaud asks: ‘Ne serait-ce pas Dusarés ayant emprunté les 
traits de Jupiter Ammon ?’ 

Sun-worship pure and simple is attested for the Nabataeans by Strab. 784 7Atov 
typGow el Tob Séyaros lpveduevor Bwudv, or@dorres év air@ xa’ huepay xal NuBayw- 
tl{ovres. 

5 Supra p. 907. 

6 Epiphan. panar. haeres. 51. 22. Q—11 mwpGrov pév év Adetavdpelg év rQ Kopelp 
<o8>Tw kahoupevyy: vads bé eore udyiotos TovrésTrw 7d Téuevos THs Képns. Sdqv yap rhv 
vixra dypurvjcavres év dopact tit Kal avdots Tp eldddqw ddovTes kal wavvuxlba diaredé- 
cavres Mera Thy T&v drexTpudvev Krayyhy Kxarépyovrat Aauradnpbpo els onxdy Twa 
troyaov kai dvadépover Edavéy rt Lvov <év> opel xadefouevoy yupvdy, Exov opparyidd 
twa oTaupod éri rod perwmrov Sidxpuoov kai érl rats éxatépats xepoiv Gddas dv0 rotavras 
oppaytias kal é’ abrots rots duct yovdrois ddKas Sto, ood Se [ras] wévre oppayidas ad 
Xpucod reruTwpévas kal wepipépovew atTd ro Ebavov éxtdxts KuKAwoavTes Tov pecalTaTor 
vady pera avdd@y kal ruprdvwv kal buvev xal xwudoayres katapépovew ard abérs eis Toy 
bréyaov rbmov. épwripevoe é bre th dart ToiTo To prorhptov dmoxplvovrat kat A€yover Ere 
TaTy TH Spg chuepov % Képy (rovrécrww 4 rapOévos) éyévvnce rev Aldva. 

toro 6¢ xat év Ilérpg rq moder (unrpbmrodts d¢ éore Tijs ApaBlas, Hris éoriv "Hoop 
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prelate in a noteworthy passage of his pandrion, ‘A Medicine-chest 
to cure all Heresies’ (374-378 A.D.), is concerned to record pagan 
parallels to the Christian Epiphany® as celebrated on the night of 
January 5 to 6: 


‘First at Alexandreia in the Kévezon as they call it—a very large temple, the 
precinct of Kore%, All night long they keep vigil, chanting to their idol with 
songs and flutes. The nocturnal service over, at cock-crow torch-bearers go 
down into an underground chamber and bring up a wooden image, sitting naked 
on a litter, with the imprint of a golden cross on its forehead, two similar 
imprints on its hands, and other two on its knees, all told, five golden marks 
impressed upon it. They carry the image itself seven times round the central 
part of the temple with flutes, timbrels, and hymns. And after the procession 
they bring it down again to its underground quarters. If asked what they mean 
by this mystery, they make answer: “This day and hour Kore (that is, the 
Virgin) has given birth to Aion*.” 


év rats ypapals yeypappevn) dv r@ éxeice cidwrelw obrws yiverat, kal ’ApaPicy Siadrexrw . 
efupvodae Thy wapbévov, kadodvres abriy’ ApaBiorl Xaapod rouréorw Képyy er’ ofv waphévov 
kal Tov dé aris yeyevynuévov Aovadpny tovréotw povoyer) Tod Secmbrov. 

Tobro b€ kal év EXdovoy ylverar ry wore Kar’ éxelvny Thy vixra, ws éxel év 7H Lérpg cal 
ev’ Adekavdpela. 

1 A. Jiilicher in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. vi. 193 (374—377 A-D.), W. Christ 
Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1924 ii. 2. 1448 (374-378 A-D.). 

2 K. Holl ‘Der Ursprung des Epiphanienfestes’ in the Sitsungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1917 p. 402 ff. with the observations of F. Boll in the Archiv f. 
Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 190 f. 

3 ©. Puchstein in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. i. 1387. 

4 For Aion at Alexandreia K. Holl ad doc. cp. a billon coin of Antoninus Pius issued 
there in 138/9 A.D. (Hunter Cat. Cotns iii. 459 no. 404 pl. 87, 27) 
and in 144/5 A.D. (Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria etc. p. 117 
no. 1004 pl. 26. Fig. 770 is from a specimen of mine): other 
examples of both issues are listed by J. G. Milne Catalogue of 
Alexandrian Coins Oxford 1933 p. 40 nos. 1600—1604 and p. 42 
nos. 1734—1737. Holl also quotes. Hippol. ref. haeres. 5. 8 
pp- 164, 166 Duncker—Schneidewin xa@déaep abrds 6 lepopdyrns, 
ovk dmoxexoppévos per, ws 6 “Arris, edvouxiopévos 5é td Kwvelov Kal 
wacay wapyTnuévos Thy capKixny yéveow, vuxtos év ’EXevoive td 
jWodd@ wupl TehGy 7d peydda Kal Appynra pvoThpia Bog Kal Kéxparye 
Adywr: ‘Slepdy Erexe wérvia KoOpor Bouts Bpipdv,’ rovréori ioxupd loxupby.... airn yap 
dorw % wapOévos h ev yaorpt Exovoa Kal cvd\AauBdvovea cal rikrovoa vidv, od puxixdy, ob 
cwparixdy, ddd paxdpiov Aidva Aiwvwv, Lyd. de mens. 4. 1 p. 64, 6 ff. Wtinsch (cited 
Supra ii. 337 mn. 1 and 2), Souid. s.v. ‘Hpatexos (of Egypt, a neo-Platonic connoisseur of 
deities, under Zenon emperor of the east (474—491 A.D.))-...o0rw Siéyrw 7d dppyrov 
ayaa rod Alévos bird rod Geo) Kxarexduevov, dv ’Adetavdpe’s érlunoay, “Ooipw dvra Kal 
“Adwriy bu0d xara pvoTixhy ws ahnOGs padvat Gcoxpaciay, and an inscription of the 
Augustan age from Eleusis (Dittenberger Sy//. inser. Gr. no. 1125 Kéivros Loumiios 
Adyov v[ids] | éxoler xal dvéOnxe | cov &behpois AdAux kal DéErur | AlGva | eis xpdros ‘Pwyns 
kal dapoviy | uvorypiwy. | Alay 6 abros ev rots abrots alel | pice Bela névwy Kbopmos Te 
els | xara ra abrd, drotos gore al Fw | xal ora, dpxhy peobryra rédos | ode Exwy, mera- 
Bodjjs duéroxos, | Gelas picews épydrns alwvloy wavra, on which remarkable outburst of 
philosophic praise see O. Weinreich ‘ Aion in-Eleusis’ in the Archiv f, Rel. 1916—1919 
xix. 174—190). As to the five golden crosses imprinted on Aion, Weinreich Joc. cit. 


Cc. IIL. 58 
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Again, at Petra (the metropolis of Arabia, that is the Edom mentioned in 
the Scriptures) in the idol-house there the same thing takes place. They hymn 
the Virgin in the speech of Arabia, calling her in Arabic Chaamod}, that is 


p- 187 n. 2 approves a suggestion of F. Boll, that they represented the five ‘ Lebenssterne’ 
of the Egyptians, z.e. the five planets, but also cites the oracle given by Ammon to 
Alexander (Cougny Ath. Pal. Append. 6. 178 from pseudo-Kallisth. 1. 33. 2 & Bacthed 
<gor> PoiBos 6 unddxepws dyopever: | ef ye Odes aldow d-ynpdrois vedtew, | xrife wiv 
weplonuov <imép Ipwryida vicov,> | js mpoxdOnr’ <Aiavy> Tdourdvos <abris> dvdc- 
suv | Tevraddpors Kopvpaiow arépuova Kdcpov éXloowr), 

See further C. Lackeit Aton, Zat und Ewigheit in Sprache und Religion der Griechen 
1. Teil: Sprache Kénigsberg 1916, 11. Teil: Religion (‘im Erscheinen’), ¢d. in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. Suppl. iii. 64—68, H. Junker ‘Uber iranische Quellen der hellen- 
istischen Aionvorstellung’ in the Bibliothek Warburg. Vortraége 19211922 p. 125 ff., 
E. Norden Die Geburt des Kindes Leipzig—Berlin 1924 p. 24 ff., L. Troje ‘Die Geburt 
des Aion—ein altes Mysterium’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1923—1924 xxii. 87—116, O. Kern 
‘Plutos in Alexandreia’ 74. p. 199 f., M. Zepf ‘Der Gott Alay in der hellenistischen 
Theologie’ 74. 1927 xxv. 225—244, F. Cumont in the Comptes rendus de [ Acad. des inscr. 
et belles-letires 1928 p. 274 ff., J. Scheftelowitz ‘Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit in der 
indischen und iranischen Religion (Kala und Zruvan)’ in the Beitraége sur indischen 
Sprachunssenschaft und Religionsgeschichte 1929 iv. 1—538. 

These lucubrations tend to show that the Hellenistic cult of Aion was a semi- 
philosophical synthesis of several elements, all derived from the near east—the Chaldaean 
connexion of eternity with astrology; the old Persian god Zervan, underlying the later 
Mithraic Kronos or Aion (supra ii. 1053); the Phoenician Oulomos ‘Eternity’ (sepra ii. 
1037), and Aion the human son of Baaut ‘Night’ and Kolpias ‘Wind’ (szpra i. 191); 
the Egyptian Heh, god of Eternity, who as Aion came to be equated with Osiris and 
Adonis, and appears not only as a sun-god (Osiris) but even as a moon-goddess (Isis); 
and finally the Gnostic series of Aiones, whose supreme summation was the absolute 
Aion. In short, it would appear that the cult of Aion was the product of a comprehensive 
religious movement, which in some ways recalls the all-embracing ontology of Neo- 
Platonism. 

1 The text of Epiphanios, here dependent on a single manuscript (Marcianus 125) 
reads Xaayuod, which is kept by both K. W. Dindorf and K. Holl. The latter cites in 
support B. Moritz ‘Der Sinaikult in heidnischer Zeit’ in the Adx. d. gétt. Gesellsch. d. 
Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1916 Abh. ii. 18, who records numerous inscriptions with such 
names as Xaapov, Xaappos, Xaauuéous, Xaaupw, Xacamos, etc. 

But E. Meyer in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1206 would read Xaafoi, adding ‘...dagegen 
bedeutet Ka‘abfi allerdings eine bliihende Jungfrau; dabei ist...der Nachdruck nicht auf 
die Jungfraulichkeit, sondern auf die strotzende Fiille zu legen. Ob diese Mutter des 
Dusares mit dem in Mekka verehrten . Steinklotze, der Ka‘aba, an die sich bekanntlich 
auch die Verehrung mehrerer Gottinnen, der Allat, der ‘Uzza und der Manat, anschloss 
(Qoran 53, 19f.), identisch oder nahe verwandt ist, muss bei dem ganzlichen Mangel 
genauer Nachrichten dahingestellt bleiben.’ 

F. Cumont, too, in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Znc. v. 1866 writes: ‘Dieses Baetylion, 
das als jungfrauliche Mutter des Gottes angesehen wurde, wie die Fetra genitrix der 
Mithrasmysterien, war XadSov genannt, d. h. wohl 43y5 “der Wiirfel.” ’ 

R. Eisler in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 630 prints XaafSof and notes: ‘der hs. 
Lautbestand Xaayof entspricht der bekannten, auch im Babylonischen nachweisbaren 
Aussprache von m wie w; ...das -ov ist die im Nabatdischen auch fiir Feminina iibliche 
Endung auf }; zum Namen selbst, dessen Identitat mit der altmekkanischen ‘“‘Ka‘aba” 
bekannt ist, sowie iiber seine Doppelbedeutung ‘‘Wiirfel” und “Jungfrau,” wértlich 

«Madchen mit reifer, voller Brust,” ’ vgl. Blochet, Le culte d’ Aphrodite Anahtta ches les 
' Arabes du Paganisme, Revue de linguistigue XXXV 1902, p. 5 ff. und Eisler, Philol. 
LXVIH, p. 121 ff.’ 
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“Kore” or “ Virgin,” and her offspring Dousdres, that is “ Only-begotten of the 


Lord.” 
In the town of Elousa? also the same thing takes place that night as happens 


there in Petra and at Alexandreia?’ 


1 The derivation of Aovedpys is disputed. The name is commonly interpreted as DAZ, 
‘Lord’ (=north Semitic Ba‘a/), of Shard, a place-name. This might be one of several 
localities (J. Wellhausen Reste arabischen Hetdentums*® Berlin 1897 p- 51), but was 
probably a mountain-range in Arabia (cp. Steph. Byz. Aovoapy oxdmedos kal xopuph 
bymrordrn ’ApaBias. elpyrat 6¢ awd To Aovedpov. Geds dé ovTos mapa “Apayw xal 
Aaxapnvois ripwpevos, ot olxodvres Aoveapnvol, ws Aaxapnvol)—the scriptural ‘mount 
Seir’ (Smith Dict. Geogr. ii. 932). G. Dalman Petra und seine Felsheiligttimer Leipzig 
1908 i. 49 hazards a Sumerian etymology Dé-sar-ra=‘ Allbesieger.’ In any case the 
notion that Aovedpys meant povoyers roo deawérov is absurd. 

2 Elousa (Halasa) was a town in Idumaea, 71 miles from Jerusalem (I, Benzinger 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2457). The local cult is mentioned incidentally by 
Hieron. v. Hilarion. 25 (xxiii. 42 B—C Migne) vadens (sc. St Hilarion) in desertum Cades 
ad unum de discipulis suis visendum, cum infinito agmine monachorum pervenit Elusam 
eo forte die, quo anniversaria solemnitas omnem oppidi populum in templum Veneris 
congregaverat. colunt autem illam ob Luciferum, cuius cultui Saracenorum natio dedita 
est....quos ille blande humiliterque suscipiens, obsecrabat ut Deum magis quam lapides 
colerent.’ R. Eisler in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 630 n. o comments ‘ Zapaxnvol von 
5ré “ Morgenstern” wie ’Ayapqvol von hagar ‘‘Stein.”’ 

On the ancient Arabian worship of the Morning Star see also Io. Damask. ae haeres. 
lor (xciv. 764 A—B Migne) otro: ev ofv (sc. of Lapaxyvol) eldwrodarphoavres Kai mpoo- 
Kuvjocavres TE Ewopspy aorpy kal TH 'Agpodlry, jv 8 Kal XaBap (v./. XaPep) rH éavrdv 
éruvbpacay yoo, Step onuatver weyddn, Gutberlethus cap. 1 (e Catechesi Saracen- 
orum: quoted by Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1227) dvaGenatliw rovs mpookxuvobyTas Typ 
‘Ewopdpy «al rp Agpodlry, yv xara riv ’ApdBuv yAdocay KdBap ré-yovow, drep gore 
weyddrn (parallels zzfra p. 917 n. 7), Bartholomaeus Edess, (s. ix A.D.) confut. Agaren. 
p- 307 Le Moyne (civ. 1385 c Migne) &v ol “ApaBes doxudtere, <dv> TO éwopdpov 
dorpov, LeBw "Appodiry (sic) Kpovov xat Xayap Aéyere. The cult is further discussed by 
W. Robertson Smith Lectures on the Religion of the Semites* London 1927 pp. 56 n. 3, 
281 ff., T. Néldeke in J. Hastings Zncyclopadia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1908 
i. 665%, cp. S. A. Cook Zhe Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology 
London 1930 p. 218 n. 3. 

3 Cp. Kosmas of Jerusalem (s. viii A.D.) commentarti in Sancti Gregorii Naztianzeni 
carmina §2 (xxxviii. 464 Migne) ravrny (sc. Christmas) jyov Exradar 6¢ rhy jucpay dopray 
"EdAnves, cad’ qv éredoivro Kara 7d pecovixriov, dv ddvras Tisiy brewcepxbpevar, SOev 
dévévres Expagov: ‘“H mapOévos érexev, adter pas.’ ravrny Haiddveos 6 uéyas rijs Kumplwy 
lepeds pnoe Thy Eopriwv Kal Lappaxyvods dyew TH wap abr&v ceBoudvy “Appodlry, jv sh 
Xapapa ry avrav mpocayopetoust ywrry. Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 1227 0. # quotes a 
slightly different version from T. Gaisford Catalogus sive notitia manuscriptorum qui a 
cel. E. D. Clarke comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservaniur Oxonii 1812 i. 43 
Tabryy <Tiv> éopriv “EdAnves iyyor érnoiay Exmadat xa’ Hv eréxOn Xprords Huepay avél- 
gwrov xandoivres. érehobvro Sé xard Td pecovinriov ddvros bmecepxbuevor, SOev etidvres 
éxpagov- ‘“H wapOévos érexe> abéec pds.’ radbrqy, ws "Emipdwos ypdger, Thy éoprhy Fyor 
kal Zapaxnvol wédat tiv wap’ abrots ceBopévny Timdvres "Apodlrny, qv 37% KaBapa (sic 
without accent) ry atr&y mpocayopevover yAdooy. F. Boll in the Sttzungsber. a. Heidel. 

Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1910 Abh. xvi. 16, 40 ff. publishes a calendar from 
Lower Egypt drawn up ¢. 200 A.D. by the astrologer Antiochos, in which Dec. 25 is 
marked as ‘HXlov yevéOXtov- ade pas. Nevertheless K. Holl in his note on Epiphan. 
panar. haeres. 51. 22. 11 insists ‘dass Epiphanius—ob mit Recht oder Unrecht—hier 
nicht den 25. Dez., sondern den 6. Januar meint.’ 
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This curious passage, whatever else it implies, at least asserts 
that at Petra in the fourth century Dousares was viewed as the 
offspring of Chaamou, a goddess comparable with Kore, the Greek 
Queen of the Underworld, and further that his birth was the subject 
of an annual mystery-show. Of his sire we hear nothing except the 
improbable claim that Dousdres meant the ‘Only-begotten of the 
Lord.’ Beyond these obvious pronouncements it would not be safe 
to speculate}. 


We are not then, so far as I can see, in a position to state 
definitely that the black stone of Dousares was an actual meteorite. 
At the same time we must concede that it is found in suspiciously 
stellar company. Its analogues at Alexandreia and at Elousa were | 
both of the starry order. For Aion at Alexandreia was marked 


1 R. Eisler in successive articles (‘ Kuba—Kybele’ in Phzlologus 1909 Ixviii. 118—151, 
161—209, ‘Kuba—Kybele’ in the Revue des études anciennes 1909 pp. 368—372, ‘Das 
Fest des ‘* Geburtstages der Zeit” in Nordarabien’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 628—635) 
has maintained that throughout the near east the Semites worshipped a great matriarchal 
goddess under various connected or connectible names—Xaafob, Xaudp, XaBdp, XaBép, 
XovBdp, KovBdp, KaShp, KaBép. In Asia Minor she was the Mother of the gods, Kydele, 
the Matar Kubile of Phrygian inscriptions (F. Schwenn in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, 
xi, 2250), whose cult had spread to Greece by s. vi B.c. and reached Rome in 204 B.C. 

These names, linked together ‘durch das Band des Gleichklangs und der Buchstaben- 
gleichheit, die Basis aller morgenlandischen Wortmystik und religidsen Begriffsbildung,’ 
were associated with three distinct word-groups: (1) Arabic 4a‘ad, Greek «tos, Latin 
cubus, English cube—the goddess being represented by a stone block (cp. Lyd. de mens. 
4. 63 p. 114, 8 Wiinsch Kufédy dd rod xuBixod oxjuaros). (2) Arabic ka‘aba ‘to have 

" swelling, prominent, or protuberant breasts’ (see E. W. Lane Am Arabic-English Lexicon 
London and Edinburgh 1885 Book 1 Part vii p. 2615 f.), 4a‘ad ‘maiden with full breast, 
ku‘ub ‘bosom,’ ku‘ba ‘virginity.’ Cp. the Hittite Mother of the gods, whose sign is 
<1 > a pair of breasts (F. Hommel Z¢hnologie und Geographie des alten Orients 
Miinchen 1926 p. 52 n. 2), the Ephesian Artemis (sufra ii. 408 n. 4 figs. 307—315), 
and the Persian Anahita from Arabic zahada ‘to be full-breasted’ [E. Blochet ‘Le 
culte d’Aphrodite-Anahita chez les Arabes du Paganisme’ in the Revue de linguistique 
et de philologie comparde 1902 xxxv.8 n. 1 ‘néhida désigne une “fille aux seins arrondis”; 
ce mot est trés probablement une transcription du nom de la grande déesse perse Anahita, 
Vaspect iranien de |’Astarté sémitique.? But my colleague Prof. H. W. Bailey tells me 
that this derivation is frankly impossible: .4#@h¢a means ‘ Undefiled.’ Again, Eisler 
blunders badly when in this connexion he speaks of ‘der kleinasiatischen ‘‘ Demeter” 
Meyadéuagos und Aexduatos’: see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 84 n. 2, 1178 n. 7]- 
(3) Greek x0BBa, KiuBy, xbreddov, Latin cupa, and other words for ‘cx~’ or ‘hollow.’ 
The Meccan Xa‘aba, a feminine substantive, was originally a goddess embodied as an 
aerolite and annually draped in accordance with an ancient marriage-rite. In her case 
the ‘hollow’ was of course the womb, cp. the &¢efs on the stone of Kybele (?) (sugra 
p- 897 f. figs. 727—730) and on that of Elagabalos (sepra p. go6 figs. 752, 753)- 

From yrpa Eisler passes on to éugadés, contending that the Lydian Omphale was a 
form of Kybele—witness her lion-skin etc-—and dealing with many other topics which 
do not immediately concern us. On the whole, his articles are brim-full of learning and 
abound in novel suggestions, some of which deserve to be followed up; but they are, to 
my thinking, largely vitiated by an admixture of doubtful or worse than doubtful ety- 
mologies. 
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with five golden crosses, a star-spangled child; and Venus at 
Elousa was worshipped ‘on account of the Morning Star.’ The 
phrase recalls Astarte’s discovery of a star dropped from the sky?— 
Lucifer fallen from heaven*: If we were right in regarding the 
dropped star of Tyre as a meteorite, the black stone of Dousares 


may have been meteoric too. 
That conclusion was reached more than a century since by 


F, Minter® and F. v. Dalberg*, who went on to argue that the 
black stone still to be seen in the Ka‘bah at Mecca was in pre- 
Islamic times the meteoric form of an Arab deity, either Dousares 
himself (Miinter) or the Moon (V. Dalberg). They rightly drew 
attention to Arab beliefs concerning the origin of the stone’ and 
its early history®. Of these the most important is contained in 
an extract from Niketas Choniates? written between 1204 and 


1 Supra p. 892. 2 Isa. 14. 12, cp. Luke ro. 18. 

3 F. Miinter Antiguarische Abhandlungen Kopenhagen 1816 p. 281 f. 

4 F.v. Dalberg Ueber Meteor-Cultus der Alten, vorsiiglich in Beaug auf Steine, die 
vom Himmel gefallen Heidelberg 1811 p. 93 ff. 

5 F. v. Dalberg of. ct#. p. 95 f. ‘Die Araber behaupten, der Engel Gabriel habe ihn 
vom Himmel zur Erbauung der Ka’abah gebracht... Der Sage nach soll er anfanglich 
weiss und schimmernd gewesen seyn (vielleicht weil er als ein gliihender Stein herab fiel), 
nachher aber ware er der Thranen willen, die er fiir die Stinden der Menschen vergoss, 
ganz schwarz geworden, und habe seinen ersten Glanz verlohren.’? So R. F. Burton 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah® London—Belfast 1879 p. 493 n. 3 
‘Moslems agree that it was originally white, and became black by reason of men’s sins. 
It appeared to me a common aérolite covered with a thick slaggy coating, glossy and 
pitch-like, worn and polished. Dr Wilson of Bombay showed me a specimen in his 
possession, which externally appeared to be a black slag, with the inside of a bright and 
sparkling greyish-white, the result of admixture of nickel with the iron. This might 
possibly, as the learned Orientalist then suggested, account for the mythic change of 
color, its appearance on earth after a thunderstorm, and its being originally a material 
part of the heavens. Kutb el-Din expressly declares that, when the Karamitah restored 
it after twenty-two years to the Meccans, men kissed it and rubbed it upon their brows; 
and remarked that the blackness was only superficial, the inside being white.’ 

6 F, Miinter of. cit. p. 282 n. 48 ‘Wenigstens sagt die Morgenlandische Fabel: eum 
esse cum pretiosis Paradisi lapidibus cum Adamo in terram demissum; ac postea—figt 
sie hinzu—diluvii tempore rursus in coelum sublatum. Sim. Assemanni Saggio sull 
origine, culto, literatura e costumi degli Arabi avanti Maometto. Padoua 1788. p. 21.’ 

7 F. Lenormant Lettres assyriologiques & épigraphiques sur V histoire & les Antiquités 
de l’ Asie antérieure Paris 1872 ii. 126 n. 1 cites an unpublished passage of Niket. Chon. 
Onoavpds épGodo¢las from cod. Gr. Flor. xxiv, plut. ix, fol. 259 r° dva@euarl{w xal abrdy 
tov eis TO Méxe olkov ris rpoceuyis, €v @ pact xelatac péow riBor uéyav exrirwua Tis 
"Agpodlrys Exovra, TiGoOar bé robrov ws erdvwhev aitoo TH “Ayap dusAtoavtos Tot 
"ABpadu, 4 ws adrg ri Kdundov rposdjoavros dre rdv "Ioadk Emedre Ovew" Tods de els 
mwpoceuxip éxet amidvras puév piav (leg. play wer) abr&v xelpa wpds Tov Nov ‘éxrelvey, TH 
62 érépg 7d obs xaréxew Td Ihov, kal obrw xuKAoreps davrods mepipeper Ews av mécwor 
Sxoroduwidoarres and further dvaGenarl{w rods mpocxuvoivras TG rpwivG dorpy Hyow re 
ewopdpy kal TH Agpodiry Fv xara THY TGv AppdBwr yhOcoar XaPap dvoudtouer, rourérri 


heyadny. 
With this second anathema cp. supra p. 915 n. 2 and Const. Porphyrogen. a 
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1210 A.D.! but based on the earlier evidence of Euthymios Zigabenos 
(ce. 1100 A.D.)% From this it appears that the stone was marked 
with the shape of Aphrodite, presumably a £7eés®, and associated 
traditionally with the union of Hagar and Abraham. It was long 
since surmised by Falconnet* that the allusion must be to a 
natural stone simulating the womb. Such stones were known to 
early naturalists as ‘hystérolithes5, ‘ Hysterolithen®,’ 

Sir Richard Burton, who made his famous pilgrimage to Mecca 
in 1853, has described and illustrated the Ka‘bah as decked in its 
annual attire, a covering of brilliant black with a golden band 





Fig. 772. 


administr. imp. 14 (iii. g2 Bekker) mpocedxovra: d& (sc. ol Zapaxyvol) cal els rd Tis 
*Agpodlryns darpov, & xadoior KovBdp, xat dvadwvotow ev rH mpocevxy abdro&v obrws “ANG 
ova KouBdp,’ 8 gor 6 Geds kal "Agpodirn. tov yap Gedy ’AAAG mporovoudgouct, Td dé old 
dvtt Tod xal cuvdécpov TiPéact, xal 7d Kovfadp xadofo. ro dorpov, xat Aé-yovow obrws 
“ANNE oft Kovfdp’—an exact statement variously distorted by Euthym. Zigaben. 
mavorAla Soyparixh 28. 1 (cxxx. 1333 A Migne), Kedren. hist. comp. 425 B—C (i. 744 
Bekker), Glykas az. 4. 277 D (p. 515 Bekker). 

1K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1897 p. 92. 

2 Td. ib. p. 82 ff. F. Miinter of. cit. p. 282 n. 48 already quotes Zigabenos from 
F. Sylburg Saracenica sive Mohamethica Heidelbergae 1595 p. 85. 

3 The expression ékrémwyua ris ’Ag¢podirns used by Zigabenos and Niketas is well 
illustrated by Lenormant of. cit, p. 127 f. from Plout. de fluv. 12. 2 (Sagaris) yervairac 
& & abrg NOos abréyAugos kahovpevos: edplaxerat yap TeTuTWBe Exwv Thy Myrépa 
tv Gedy. rodrov rov AlGov édv etpy Tis, oravlws edpicxipevov, Tay broreuvopevwy ob 
Eeviferar, GAN edpixws péper rhs rapa piow mpdtews rhy dyw- KaOts loropel ’Aperaitns ev 
Tots Ppvyiaxois (Aretades of Knidos frag. 2 (Frag. hist. Gr.iv. 316 Miiller)). Anna 
Komn. Alexias 10. 284D (ii. 30f. Schopen) &@ev ro xa ri ’Aordpray abrot xal Thy 
*Acrapad mpooxuvotat kal c€Bovrat xal roo Aorpov rv rérov wepl mrelovos riGevrar Kat Thy 
xpuofv wap’ éxelvors XoBdp is more vague. But there can be little doubt that the réqos in 
question was a 2feis. 

# Falconnet ‘Dissertation sur les Batyles’ in the A/émotres de littérature tires des 
registres de Vacadémie royale des inscriptions et belles lettres Paris 1729 vi. 528 compares 
‘la Pierre de la Mere des Dieux’ with ‘ces Pierres figurées, que les Naturalistes appellent 
Hysterolithes” The Oxford English Dictionary Oxford 1933 v. 516 s.v. ‘ Hysterolite’ 
says: ‘internal casts of a fossil shell (Orthés Striatula) were so called by old authors.’ 

5 F. Lenormant of. cét. ii. 128. 6 R. Eisler in Philologus 1909 xviii. 135. 
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bearing inscriptions (fig. 771), He adds a sketch of the Black 
Stone, which is now built into the south-east corner of the Ka‘bah 
near the door and forms part of the sharp external angle at a height 
of four feet nine inches above the ground (fig. 772). He endorses 
the words of Burckhardt, who says?: 

‘It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter, with an undulating 
surface, composed of about a dozen smaller stones of different sizes and shapes, 
well joined together with a small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed: it looks as if the whole had been broken into- many pieces by 


a violent blow, and then united again’.... It appeared to me like a lava, con- 
taining several small particles of a whitish and of a yellowish substance. Its 





a é 
Fig. 773- 


color is now a deep reddish-brown, approaching to black. It is surrounded on 
all sides by a border composed of a substance which I took to be a close cement 
of pitch and gravel of a similar, but not quite the same, brownish color. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces; it is two or three inches in 
breadth, and rises a little above the surface of the stone’. Both the border and 


1R. F. Burton Narrative of a Pilgrimage to Meccah and Medinah? London—Belfast 
1879 p. 436 ff. with p. 437 plan of Ka‘ba, p. 439 view of Ka‘ba (= my fig. 771). 

2 20.8 p. 494 f. quoting J. L. Burckhardt, with sundry notes of his own by way of 
corrections or additions. My fig. 772 reproduces the sketch of the Black Stone given by 
Burton on p. 494. 

5 On the injuries suffered by the stone at various times see D. S. Margoliouth in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 51347». 

4 Fig. 773, @ and 4, are reduced (scale #) from the half-size section and elevation of 
the Black Stone and its border given by Sir William Muir Zhe Life of Mahomet from 
original sources* London 1894 p- 27. Muir says: ‘This stone, which is semi-circular, 
measures some six inches in height and eight in breadth; it is of a reddish-black colour, 
and notwithstanding the polish imparted by myriads of kisses, bears to the present day 
in its undulating surface marks of a volcanic origin.’ But see L. Beck Die Geschichte des 
Eitsens in technischer und hulturgeschichtlicher Beziehung Braunschweig 1884 i. 18: 
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the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, broader below than above, and on 
the two sides, with a considerable swelling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it!. The lower part of the border is studded with silver nails.’ 


The silver setting of the Black Stone is of interest, for it forms 


a point of comparison with the Black Stone of Kybele which was 
likewise set in silver?. 


(f) The stone siderites or oreites. 


If the meteoric stone was sometimes regarded as a mother, 
marked with a &ze¢s*, and draped in a veil‘, it was also on occasion 
viewed as a babe, carried in the arms, and wrapped in swaddling 
bands. An example of the latter treatment is afforded by the stone 
known indifferently as siderftes the ‘iron-stone’ or ore¢tes the 
‘mountain-stone.’ 

Of this Pliny®, our earliest authority, has little to say. He is 
aware of its twofold name, but adds merely that the stone is 
globular in appearance and unaffected by fire. 

Much more may be learnt from Damigeron® the Mage, who 
‘wrote a lapidary attributed to s. ii A.D. Some fragments of the 
original Greek have come down to us’, but the whole text is avail- 
able only in a Latin version® of s. v fathered upon an Arabian 
king Euax®, who in a prefatory letter greets the emperor Tiberius, 
This prose work was rewritten in Latin hexameters by Marbode, 


‘Es ist dies das alteste aufbewahrte Meteorit, da sich das angebliche Meteoreisen von 
Pompeji durch die Untersuchung von Gustav Rose als kiinstliches Eisen erwiesen hat.’ 

1 Burton of. cét.8 p. 494 n. 3 observes: ‘Ibn Jubayr declares the depth of the stone 
unknown, but that most people believe it to extend two cubits into the wall. In his day 
it was three ‘‘Shibr” (the large span from the thumb to the little finger tip) broad, and 
one span long, with knobs, and a joining of four pieces, which the Karamitah had 
broken. The stone was set in a silver band.’ : 

2 Supra p. 897. 3 Supra pp. 898, 906, 916 n. I, 918. 

4 Supra pp. 898, 906, 916 n. 1, 918. 

5 Plin. nat. hist. 37. 176 oritis globosa specie a quibusdam et sideritis vocatur, ignes 
non sentiens. 

8 On Damigeron see M. Wellinann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2055 f., 
O. Rossbach 26. vii. 1113 f., Joan Evans Magical Jewels of the Middie Ages and the 
Renaissance particularly in England Oxford 1922 p. 20ff., W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1924 ii. 2. 983, 1072. 

7 V. Rose in Hermes 1875 ix. 471—491, F. de Mély Les Lapzdaives de l’antiquité et 
du moyen ge Paris 1898 ii. 1 pp. xiii, 125-133, Joan Evans of. cit. p. 20. 

& Printed at the end of E. Abel Orphei Lithica Berolini 1881 p. 161 ff. and, from two 
earlier MSS., in Joan Evans of. ci#. Append. A p. 195 ff. Where the texts differ I follow 
that of Miss Evans. 

® M. Wellmann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 849 f. 
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bishop of Rennes, between 1067 and 1081, and in that form became 
the most popular lapidary of the middle ages. More than a hundred 
manuscripts of it are extant, not to mention versions in six or 
seven languages}. 

The Latin Damigeron? distinguishes three varieties of ovedtes or 
stderttes. The first is deep black and round®, It is good for bites. 
If pounded and rubbed in with rose unguent, it quickly cures 
wounds made by wild animals, If tied on to the sufferer, it makes 
his sinews unite‘, Whoever takes it with him will foil any attack 
by wild beasts. Hence it is worn by the Magi when they cross the 
desert. The second sort is green with whitish spots. If genuine, it 
will not be consumed by the fiercest fire’. It is invaluable as 
a protection against all dangers and alarms. The third kind looks 
like an iron plate smooth on one side but studded with sharp nails 
on the other®& Great are its virtues. Kings bind it upon their 
concubines to prevent them from losing their good looks, or from 
producing imperfect offspring, or from failing to conceive at all. 
Indeed, so powerful is its effect on childbirth that, placed on a 
pregnant woman, it will at once bring on her delivery’. 

The ‘Orphic’ Lzthikd, a work assigned on stylistic and other 
grounds to the latter part of the fourth century®, expatiates in a 
tasteless way on the virtues of the stone as recorded by Damigeron®, 
but prefixes a passage” of much mythical and magical interest 
drawn from some unknown source—hardly Damigeron, certainly 
not Orpheus”. 

Helenos—we read—advised the Greeks to fetch Philoktetes 
from Lemnos to Troy, and the arrival of Philoktetes meant the 


1 For a detailed and documented account see Joan Evans of. cit. p. 33 ff. 

2 Damig. de /apid. 16 Abel, 39 Evans. 

3 Cp. Plin. loc. cit. (supra p. 920 n. §). 

4 Cp. Orph. th. 364 f. (infra p. 9220. 1). 

5 Cp. Plin. loc. cit. (supra p. 920 n. 8). 

6 Cp. Orph. 4¢h. 363 brorpyxdv (22fra p. 922 n.1). 

7 The text of the last two sentences is defective and stands in need of emendation 
(see Abel ad oc.). But the general sense is clear from a passage in the prose epitome of 
Orph. Hh. p. 147, 2f. Abel xat oreipars dé yuvacki mepidecpodpevor edroxtay gacl wapéxew. 

8 See E. Abel’s ‘praefatio’ pp. 1—4. ® Orph. “th. 390—473- 

1° Jb. 357——389- 

Ul In spite of Tzetz. posthom. 571 ff. xal rére pev “Edevos, Oedgorros pdvris dubuwy, j 
...€k otdnplrao, kar’ "Oppéa, pavriméroro, | AlBou dvdpodéyo.o, pabaw boa TedxeTOo Tpoly, | 
etre Pidoxrhrao Blyv xoploar dws Arpvou, k.7.d, and chil. 6. 614 ff. 4 odnpires M@os tes 
ruyxdve, xar’ Oppéa, | iv devvdos rats riyais ef dover Tis, ds ypdqer, | al ols érépors dé 
gow dvepwricas Tatrnvy, | dowep maidds veoy:dod radryns Pwrhy dxodco., | uavrevouerns 
dAnbas wept rpayudruv wdvruv. | elra 5¢ dwoytxera, xabdwep TeOvnkvia. | éx radrns Kal 
6"EXevos répOnow Tpolas Edn. 
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death of Paris. But how came Helenos to give such fateful advice? 
It was because Phoibos Apollon had bestowed upon him— 


A voiceful stone, the unerring stderites, 

Which some the live ovezzes please to call, 

Round, somewhat rough, strong, black of hue, and dense, 

While over and about it every way 

Stretch sinews like to wrinkles drawn upon it}. 
For ten days Helenos observed rules of ceremonial purity touching 
bed and bath and food. Meantime he washed the wise stone? in 
flowing water, and tended it like a babe with clean garments. He 
offered sacrifices to it as if it were a god, and brought breath into 
it by the use of potent spells®. He lit lights in his hall, and dandled 
the godfearing stone* in his arms as a mother might dandle her 
infant. Anyone who does the same will at last hear the stone utter 
a cry like that of a new-born babe whimpering for milk. It will 
then and there answer truly any questions that you may choose to 
ask it. After which, if you lift it and look closely at it, you can see 
it die down in wondrous fashion®. It was through hearkening to 
this prophetic stone® that Helenos told the sons of Atreus how his 
fatherland might be taken. 

Helenos the seer was, like his sister Helene, a genuine figure of 
Trojan mythology. And Troy was dominated by the mountain- 
range of Ide, where iron was first discovered by the Idaean 
Daktyloi7—Kelmis, Damnameneus, and Akmon—servants of the 
mountain-mother®. It was, therefore, natural that the ‘iron-stone’ 
or ‘mountain-stone’ described by Damigeron should sooner or later 
be connected with Helenos. Moreover, it is often maintained that 
the earliest iron to be worked was meteoric iron®, That is doubt- 

1 Orph. “th. 360 ff. re yap ” Awéddwv PoiBos Exew AlOov addjevra | Sdxe ordnplryv 
wnpepréa: tov pa Bporotow | qvdavev drow Kardew Enpuxov dpelryv, | yupbv, brorpyxiv, 
oriBapsy, pedavdxpoa, wuxvdv’ | dudl dé uy Kixrdy wepl 7’ aul re mavrobev Tes | Eudepées 
purldecow érvypaBony raviovrat. . 

2 Ib. 369 wérpov éxéppova. 

3 Jb. 371 f. cal Oeby ws Acwappow dpecodpuevos Pualyot, | Adav dreppevdecow dordais 
Eunvoov epdev. 

4 [b. 374 Geovida sérpov. 5 Jb. 387 Ocomeclws yap dwoyixovra vojcets. 

© Tb. 389 porBrjrope rGt. 7 Supra ii. 949 0. 5. 

8 Phoronts frag. 2 Kinkel af. schol. Ap. Rhod. 1.1129 &@a yéyres |"Idaton Bpbyes 
dvdpes épésrepor olxt’ Evarov, | Kédyis Aapvapeveds re péyas xal bmépBros “Akpuwvr, | edmdda- 
pot Oepdrovres dpelys "ASpnorelys, | of mpGroe réxvnv rodupirios ‘Hgatarouo | etpov év 
otpelgot vdwais, idevra oldnpov, | és rip 7’ Fveyxav xal dpimperés Epyov ESectav. 

9 F. X. M. Zippe Geschichte der Metalle Wien 1857 p- 110f. (‘Eine Masse dieser 
Art war es ohne Zweifel, an welcher der erste Schmied das Eisen kennen lernte’), 
H. Bliimner Zechnologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste Leipzig 1887 iv. 
207 f. (‘Man nimmt nun vielfach an, und es ist das ja auch sehr leicht méglich, dass die 
Schmiedearbeit ihre ersten Versuche—selbstverstindlich nicht zu einem bestimmten 
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fult: it would be safer to say that sundry simple or unsophisticated 
communities are known to have used meteoric iron for making 
their tools and weapons*, We cannot, then, decide offhand whether 
the stone called siderttes or orettes came from a telluric outcrop 
brought to light by an accidental conflagration®, or whether it was 


Zeitpunkt oder an einem bestimmten Ort—an dem freilich nur in sehr geringer Menge, 
aber iiberall auf der Oberfliche der Erde zerstreut sich findenden Meteoreisen 
gemacht habe’), J. L. Myres Who were the Greeks? Univ. of California Press 1930 
pp. 433 (‘Much confusion might have been saved if it had been more clearly recognized 
that, as meteoric iron may fall from time to time on any part of our planet, occasional 
discovery and use of this ‘‘metal of heaven” (as the Egyptians believed it to be) cannot 
be excluded at any period and in any region’), 591 n. 118, zd. in E. Eyre European 
Civilization its Origin and Development Oxford 1935 i. 135 (‘In Egypt where iron is 
occasionally found worked, from Predynastic times to the Nineteenth Dynasty, it was 
always 5a-2-pet, ‘‘the metal of heaven,’ even when eventually imported and well known. 
Probably most Sumerian iron was of similar origin; and it must be remembered that the 
actual rarity of meteorites does not represent their frequency before men learnt their value’ 
and picked them up’), 165, A. Neuburger Zhe Technical Arts and Sciences of the 
Ancients trans. H. L. Brose London rg3o p. 20 (‘the most ancient iron implements were 
probably meteorites...a meteoric stone manipulated by hand constitutes a good hammer. 
Moreover, it can be sharpened on a stone, and so forth’). 

1 L. Beck Die Geschichte des Eisens in technischer und kulturgeschichtlicher Bezichung 
Braunschweig 1884 i. 18, 30 (‘Da nun die Schmiedbarkeit des meteorischen Eisens 
erwiesen ist, kénnte es nahe liegen, die kontroverse Frage, von der wir ausgingen, ob 
namlich die Menschen der Urzeit zuerst das Meteoreisen aufgesucht und verarbeitet 
hatten, zu bejahen. Es hat auch diese Annahme bei oberflachlicher Betrachtung etwas 
Verfiihrerisches. Je mehr man aber auf die Sache eingeht, je mehr muss man zu der 
Uberzeugung kommen, dass diese Theorie falsch ist’), 33 (‘Die Thatsache, dass aus dem 
unbekannten Himmelsraume zuweilen Massen metallischen Eisens auf die Erde herab- 
fallen, war schon in sehr friiher Zeit bekannt; doch bildete die Auffindung solcher 
Massen nicht den Ausgangspunkt der Eisenindustrie, vielmehr wurden sie erst als Eisen 
erkannt, nachdem die Ausschmelzung der Eisenerze bereits bekannt war’), L. de Launay 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1076 (‘En ce qui concerne précisément les métaux 
natifs, on a voulu faire jouer aux météorites un réle, 4 notre avis, trés exagéré, en 
supposant que le premier fer avait pu en étre extrait. D’abord, les météorites sont fort 
rares: ce qu’on pourrait, 4 la rigueur, expliquer par le soin avec lequel les anciens les 
auraient recueillies; mais, surtout, celles d’une certaine taille seraient trés difficiles 4 
fagonner ; car le fer natif nickélifére qui constitue celles, dites holosidéres, dont on aurait 
pu étre tenté de faire des outils, ne fond qu’a une haute température et ne peut étre 
découpé qu’avec de l’acier. Quant aux météorites plus ou moins pierreuses (syssidéres et 
sporadosidéres), il n’y avait pas plus de raison pour en extraire le fer que de toute autre 
roche 4 silicates ferrugineux’), W. Ridgeway Zhe Early Age of Greece Cambridge 1901 
i. 598 ff. 

2 E. B. Tylor Researches into the Early History of Mankind and the Development of 
Civilization® London 1878 p. 205 (Indians of Rio de la Plata, Esquimaux), J. Déchelette 
Manuel darchéologie préhistorique Paris 1913 ii. 2. 543 n. 1 (‘Plusieurs auteurs ont 
exprimé l’hypothése que l'industrie sidérurgique aurait pu débuter par l'utilisation du fer 
météorique. On allégue que dans la langue des Egyptiens le mot da-er-pet (fer du ciel) 
S’oppose au mot da-en-ta (fer de la terre) et que les Mexicains de la vallée du Toluka 
utilisent le fer météorique pour la fabrication d’instruments’), Schrader Reallex.? i. 240° 
(Egyptian 62-n-Zer, Coptic Jentpe, ‘d. h. Himmelsmetall = Meteoreisen’). 

3 Supra ii. 949 n. 5, cp. Lucr. 5. 1241 ff., Aristot. mir. ausc. 87. 
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indeed a meteorite like others already found in the service of 
Kybele. It may be that the varieties distinguished by Damigeron 
include both the telluric and the meteoric sort. Certainly the 
epithets chosen in the Lzthikd—somewhat rough, black, dense, 
covered with sinews like wrinkles—would be easy to parallel from 
actual meteorites of the kind called siderites+. 


(g) Akmon. 


The name Akmon in this Idaean context raises a point of 
interest. In a familiar passage of the //zad® Zeus awakes on the 
summit of Ide and, angered at Hera’s deception’, threatens her 
with the lash. He goes on to taunt her with past punishment!: 


Dost thou not mind how thou wast hung aloft, 

While to thy feet I fastened anvils twain 

And bound thy hands too with a golden bond 

That none might break? In the aithér and the clouds 
Thou hangedst helpless, ay and all the gods 

In long Olympos were exceeding wroth, 

Yet could not take thy part or loose thy chain. 


W. Leaf® observes that the word rendered ‘anvils’ (d&monas) 
‘ originally meant large stones, especially meteoric stones, commonly 
known as thunderbolts.’ And Eustathios* informs us that some 
texts here added a couple of lines: 


Till I unfettered thee and cast the clogs 
Down on Troy-land—for future folk to sée. 


This sounds like a piece of local lore. Two conspicuous blocks in 
the Trojan plain were pointed out as being the very ‘anvils’ 
dropped by Zeus. Moreover, since the term used of them (mydros) 
means properly ‘a glowing mass of metal’,’ Leaf® is justified in 
concluding that ‘such blocks can only have been meteoric masses.’ ' 


1. See O. C. Farrington Meteorites Chicago 1915 pp. 78 ff. (‘Crust of meteorites’), 
85 ff. (‘Veins of meteorites’). L. Beck of. c#f. p. 19 states that the earliest exact descrip- 
tion of meteoric iron is in Plin. maz. Aist. 2. 147 item ferro in Lucanis (sc. pluisse) anno 
ante quam M. Crassus a Parthis interemptus est (53 B.c.) omnesque cum eo Lucani 
milites, quorum magnus numerus in exercitu erat. effigies quo pluit ferri spongiarum 
similis fuit. : 

271, 15. 4 ff. 3 Supra i. 154, li- 950 N. ©, 1020, iii. 35, 180. 

4 7. 15. 18 ff. 5 W. Leaf 4 Companion to the Iliad London 1892 p. 256. 

§ Eustath. 2 71. p. 1003, 13 ff. els 6¢ Tov Téwov Todrov mpooypdqoval tives Kai rovrous 
tods orixous: ‘mply y' Gre 54 o dwédvoa woday, pdpous 5” évt Tpoly | xd8Barov, dpa 
wédotro Kai docopévowt wvOécOat.’ xal deixvuvtal, dacw, vrd Toy wepiyynTav of Tooira 
pbdpor, ods dvwrépw Axpovas elev. 

7 Prellwitz Ztym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.” p. 302, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. 
p- 648. Cp. Hesych. opvdpos- dedarupos oldnpos. 

8 W. Leaf of. czt. p. 256. 
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F. Minter? thought it not impossible that the meteorites in 
question might yet be identified. 

But the philologists have more to tell us. R. Roth? of Tiibingen 
in 1853 first drew attention to a group of related words, which may 
be amplified as follows? : 


reek dkmon sky*# thunderbolt (?)5 

inskrit dSan- stone | sky(?)? | stone missile, thunderbolt hammer-stone | anvil 
restan asman- stone stone missile, thunderbolt 

\d Persian asman- 
ew Persian dsman 


igdian ’sa' 





Roth rightly inferred that there must have been a time when men 
of Indo-Europaean speech thought the sky to be made of stone§, 


1 F, Minter Antiguarische Abhandlungen Kopenhagen 1816 p. 275 n. 0. 

2 R. Roth ‘Akmon, der vater des Uranos’ in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
Sorschung 1853 ii. 44—46. 

3 In arranging this table I have been helped by my friend Professor H. W. Bailey, 
whose own researches in the subject will shortly be published. 

4 Hesych. s.v. dxpwr-...ovpards. 

5 Hes. ¢heog. 722 ff. évva yap vixras te xal Fpara xddxeos Axuwy | obpardGer xaruoy 
dexdry x’ (so Thiersch for & codd.) és -yatay Ykorro: | évyéa 8 ad vixras Te kal Fuara 
xdrxeos dxpwv | éx yalns xaridw Sexdry x’ (so Thiersch for 5’ codd.) és Téprapor txou. 
The passage belongs to the ‘emblemata vetustissima,’ which F. Jacoby in his ed. p. 87 
attributes to rhapsodes of s. vii—vil. Cp. F. Schwenn Die Theogonie des Hesiodos 
Heidelberg 1934 p. 17 n. 2- H. Stuart Jones in the new Liddell and Scott p. 51 says 
‘dxpwv...orig. prob. meteoric stone, thunderbolt,’ and illustrates that meaning by quoting 
xarxeos Expwv ovpavbGer xaruv from this Hesiodic passage. An lapygian parallel has 
been considered szfra ii. 30 f. 

6 Hesych. dxuova: dderpiBavov. Kérpio. Cp. the neolithic pounder discussed supra 
p. 898 ff. 

7H. Grassmann Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda Leipzig 1873 p. 139 recognises the 
following senses: ‘Agman (1) Féds...; (2) der Stein als Werkzeug zum Schlagen, Ham- 
mer, Hammer und Ambos und andere, urspriinglich aus Stein gemachte Werkzeuge des 
Schmiedes; (3) der Donnerkeil; (4) der bunte Ededstein...; (5) der Himmel, der als 
steinernes Gewolbe gedacht ist.’ Sir M. Monier-Williams 4A Sanskrit-English Dictionary* 
Oxford 1899 p.-114 says: ‘Ajman a stone, rock...any instrument made of stone (as a 
hammer &c.)...thunderbolt...the firmament.’ 

8 Cp. the Chinese identification of the heavens with jade (A. E. Crawley in J. Hastings 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 591), the Mohammedan belief 
in seven heavens made of emerald, white silver, large white pearls, ruby, red gold, jacinth, 
and shining light (G. F. Kunz Zhe Curious Lore of Precious Stones Philadelphia & London 
1913 p. 349), the Jewish belief in ‘a paved work of sapphire stone’ (Ex. 24. 10, cp. Ezek. 
1. 26), and the like. See also supra i. 357 n- 4- 
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an inference now accepted by all philologists. Further it may be 
contended that the weapon of the sky-god—whether the thunder- 
bolt of Zeus, the vayra of Indra, or the hammer of Thor*—was at 
first just a fragment of the stony vault broken off and hurled down- 
wards. As such it would be essentially akin to a meteorite. 

When the Stone Age passed into the Bronze Age, and the Bronze 
Age into the Iron Age, the thunderbolt—originally a stone missile’ — 





b 


Fig. 774. 


1 Eig. G. Curtius Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie+ Leipzig 1873 p. 131; 
H. Reichelt ‘Der steinerne Himmel’ in the Judogermanische Forschungen 1913 xxxii. 
23—57 (criticised by Gruppe AZzh. Lit. 1921 p. 39), Schrader Reallex.? i. 499° f. 

2 Schrader Reallex.? i. 433°-». Supra ii. 64 n. o with fig. 26, 547 n. 0, 620. 

3 The double axe of bronze, so frequent in Cretan cult (sera ii. 513 ff.), was preceded 
by the double axe in stone. The Tyszkiewicz axe-head with a Sumerian inscription 
(sepra ii. 510 with fig. 389, E. Unger in Ebert Reallex. ii. 449 pl. 213, a—c) is strictly 
an axe-hammer rather than a double axe. But the British Museum possesses (no. 54429) 
a small votive double axe in brown flint, acquired at Luxor and certainly of pre-dynastic 
date (H. R. Hall in S. Casson Essays in Aegean Archaeology Presented to Sir Arthur 
Evans in honour of his 75th birthday Oxford 1927 p. 42 pl. 5 (=my fig. 774, a and 4. 
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took on metallic forms4, But to the last a memory of the old 
thunderstone lingered in the by-ways of Greek mythology and 
odd corners of Greek folklore. The sky-dynasty comprised three 
successive sovereigns—Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus?, Of these, Ouranos 
was reckoned as the son of Akmon®, if not as Akmon himself*. 
Kronos too was equated with Akmon® And Zeus himself (as we 
‘shall see in the next two sections) exhibits certain features of both 
cult and myth strongly reminiscent of the same tradition. 


(h) The stone of Kronos. 


The stone szderttes or orettes, wrapped in swaddling bands and 
treated as a babe®, recalls the stone swallowed by Kronos as 
a substitute for the infant Zeus. If the one myth was connected 
with Kybele and Mount Ide in the Troad, the other concerned 
Rhea and the mountains of Crete. 


Scale $)). See also J. Schlemm Worterbuch zur Vorgeschichte Berlin 1908 p. 105 f. 
figs. a, b. 

1 Supra ii. 764 ff. 2 Supra p. 739 f. 

3 Hes. frag. fais, 6 Rzach ap. schol. Palat. zz Simiae alas Amor. 1 p. 266 Diehl 
"Axpovldar dé dyot Tov ovpavdry. ‘Hoiodos: Tata wey “Akpova érixrer, dd 5’ ”Axuovos 6 
Ovpavés. T. Bergk Poetae lyrici Graeci* Lipsiae 1882 iii. 68 f. acutely conjectured that 
this hexameter Fata pév “Axuov’ értx7’, awd 8 “Axpuovos Otpavds <toxer (add. Natalis 
Comes?) > was taken from the 7itanomachia (cp. Cramer anecd. Oxon. i. 7, 11 ff. of 5€ 
dxpova tov alOepa AlOépos 8° vids Ovpavds, ws 6 Tiravouaxlar ypayas (frag. 1 Kinkel)), a 
Cyclic poem ascribed by some to Eumelos or Arktinos (Athen. 277 D) and by others very 
possibly to Hesiod. 

Antim. 7heb. frag. 44 Wyss ap. Plout. guaestt. Rom. 42 réxXpis O¢ SpeTdvy réuvwv 
drro pHdea warpbs | Ovpavot ’Axpovliew Adovos Kpévos dvtiréruxro (“was represented as a 
pendant figure’ on some work of art: see B. Wyss ad Joc.). 

Kallim. frag. 147 Schneider af. ef mag. p. 49, 47 ff. “Axuwr onualver tov Te otdnpov 
é’ ot of yadkels rbwrover, kal roo Otpavod tiv rarépa: ollrws yap abrdv yeveadoyotat. 
KadNluayoss re epi Sihevr’ "Axpovldny eBarev (so Schneider for rq wepl divjevre 
dxpovldnv {Badrer. Bentley had proposed rq wepidtvnevr’ dxpovldyy éBadev). 

Cornut. theol. 1 p. 1, 1 ff. Lang 6 odpavés...rweés 5¢ rv momrav “Axpovos Epacay atrov 
vidy elvat, x.7.d. 

Hesych. s.v. ’Axuovldns: 6 Xdpwr. xal 6 Ovdpavds. “Axuovos yap mats=Bekker anecd. 
i. 367, 12 f M. Schmidt ad loc. nates: ‘Possis &s Xdpwy sc. Lampsacenus; editum 
tamen tuetur Bekk. 367, 12.’ Charon with his hammer (sufra ii. 627 n. 3, 641 fig. 557) 
might be dubbed ‘Son of Anvil’ (cp. T. Bergk of. ciz.4 iii. 69). * 

# Alkm. frag. 111 Bergk*, 103 Edmonds ag. Eustath. tz Z/. p. 1154, 24 ff. “Axuwv dé 
Sri kal 6 Tod Odpavod, ds eEppéOn, Aéyerar warhp...xal drt’ Axpovldat ol Odparldar, Snrovouw 
ol madacol. ws 5¢"Axyovos 6 Odpavds 6 ’AAkudv, pacw, loropet. But in view of Eudok. 
viol. 29 ws d€”Axuwv 6 Olpavés, 6 ’AAxuay iorope? and, indeed, of Eustath. é# ZZ. p. 1150, 
59 6 Tod Kpévov marhp“Axuwy éxadeiro x.7-d. it seems certain that Alkman used “Axpwy as 
the equivalent of Odpavds. 

§ Hesych. dxpwv’ dradys (Kallim. 4. Artem. 146 with O. Schneider ad /oc.). Kpévos. 
ovpavés. 7 oldnpov, ef’ @ 6 xadkeds xarxeve. lore 5é Kal yévos derot. 

8 Supra p. 920 ff. 
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Hesiod}, our primary source, tells the tale in the following form: 


‘ And Rhea, wedded to Kronos, bare splendid children— Hestia and Demeter and 
Hera of the golden sandals and strong Hades, who dwells beneath the ground 
with pitiless heart, and loud-sounding Ennosigaios? and Zeus the magician}, 
father of gods and men, by whose thunder the wide ground itself is shaken. 

And these great Kronos would swallow, as each came forth from the holy 
womb of his mother to her knees, with intent that none of Ouranos’ proud 
children save himself should have kingly honour among the immortals. [For he 
learned from Gaia and starry* Ouranos that it was fated for him, mighty as he 
was, to be overcome by his own son, through the designs of great Zeus. Where- 
fore he kept no blind vigil, but ever on the watch would swallow his own 
children ; and grief unforgettable had hold of Rhea.] But when she was about to 
bear Zeus, father of gods and men, then straightway she besought her dear 
parents (Gaia, to wit, and starry Ouranos) to devise some counsel with her, that 
she might in secret bear her dear child and might require the vengeance of her 
own father® (for the children®, whom great Kronos of the crooked blade? was 
wont to swallow). And they verily heard and hearkened to their dear daughter, 
and told her all that was fated to happen touching Kronos the king and his 
stout-hearted son*—[So they sent her to Lyktos%, to the fat land of Crete, when 
she was about to bear the youngest of her children, Zeus the great”. Him huge 
Gaia received from her to nourish and to rear in wide Crete.] [Thither she™ 
came, carrying him through the swift black night, to Lyktos first; and taking 


! Hes. ¢heog. 453—506 (cp. Apollod, 1. 1. 5—1. 2. 1). I have given a rendering of 
the text as it stands in the critical edition of F. Jacoby (Berolini 1930). Sentences enclosed 
in square brackets are his ‘emblemata vetustissima’ (sufva p. 925 n. 5), double square 
brackets being used for patches upon patches. Sentences in curved brackets are ‘serioris 
aevi emblemata, interpolationes.’ The letters 4 >—> indicate ‘singulorum versuum duplex 
recensio,’ P-P a line condemned by F. A. Paley. See further the shrewd observations of 
F. Schwenn Die Theagonte des Hesiodos Heidelberg 1934 pp. 127—130. 

2 Supra p. 7. 3 Supra p. 743- 4 Supra i. 8, ii. 1023. 

5 Literally ‘might get paid the Erinyes of her own father’ (se. Ouranos), whom Kronos 
had mutilated (sepraii. 447 n. 8). Cp. /. 21. 412 obrw xev rijs untpos ’Epudtas éfarorivas. 

6 Reading waldw» with the manuscripts. But the reason assigned for Ouranos’ venge- 
ance is not the true reason, and the line is rightly regarded as an interpolation. A. Rzach 
adopts G. F. Schoemann’s cj. waldwy 8’ (sc.’Epwis). 

7 Supra ii. 549, 845. C. Picard in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1926 xxxix. 194 n. 1 objects to 
my interpretation of dyxvAouyrys that the ending -rys implies an agent, and cites in 

support of the orthodox view the epic word roxcAouyrys. But nouns in -rys are by no 
means always nomina agentis (see e.g. K. Brugmann Griechische Grammatik* Mtnchen 
‘1913 p. 236£f.), and sotktAouyrys, which occurs once in the /éad (11. 482, with variants 
Toikdoufry, woucAdunTw), six times in the Odyssey, and always of Odysseus, may be a 
later formation based on a misunderstanding of dyxvAouiyjrns. I should say the same of all 
the post-Homeric compounds of -ujrys listed by E. Fraenkel Geschichte der griechischen 
Nomina agentis auf -rip, -tTwp, -r7s (-7-) Strassburg 1910 i. 45. 

8 Jacoby says: ‘post 476 lacunam indicavi, cum éyyudAtéev 485 ne retentis quidem 
interpolationibus habeat quo referatur.’ 

® Supra ii. 925 n. 1. Later, Lyttos (supra i. 652 ff., ii. 723 n. 0, 934 n. 0, 948 
n. 0 (4). 

10 Cp. supra ii. 344 f., 350. 

Ul Rhea. The change of subject makes it clear that at this point we pass from a 
primary to a secondary patch. 


. 
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him in her arms she hid him “in a sheer cave beneath the coverts of earth 
divine*, ¥on Mount Aigaion! thickly clad with woods.] But to him she handed 
a great stone wrapped in swaddling bands, Peven to the son of Ouranos, ruling 
in might, the former king of the gods», That he then took in his hands and 
bestowed in his own belly, poor wretch, nor marked in his mind how that in 
place of the stone his own son was left behind, unvanquished and unvexed, who 
was soon like to overcome him by might and main and drive him forth from 
honour, himself to rule over the immortals. 

[And quickly® thereafter waxed the strength and splendid limbs of the 
prince; and as the year came round again, *beguiled by Gaia’s prudent 
promptings*, great Kronos of the crooked blade brought up again his offspring, 
byanquished by the arts and might of his own son®. And he vomited first the 
stone that he swallowed last’. This Zeus set up in the wide-wayed earth at 
goodly Pytho beneath the glens of Parnassos, to be a sign thenceforward and 
a marvel to mortal men. 

And he freed from their baleful bonds the brothers of his father, sons of 
Ouranos whom his father in the flightiness of his thoughts had bound. Grateful 
they were to him and mindful of his benefits, for they gave him thunder and the 
burning bolt and lightning, which ere that huge Gaia had hidden. Trusting in 
these he rules over mortals and immortals. ]} 


The swallowing of the stone by Kronos was variously located. 
Some said that it happened on Mount Thaumasion in Arkadia‘; 
others, on a rocky summit called Petrachos at Chaironeia in 
Boiotia®. 

Be that as it may, the myth was accepted on the authority of 
‘Hesiod and made a lasting impression on the writers and artists of 
the ancient world. 

The fifth century minimised the horrors. A red-figured kratér 
with columnar handles, painted by one of the Attic ‘ Manieristen® 
¢. 460—-450 B.C., found in Sicily and now in the Louvre’, has for 
obverse design (fig. 775, z)8 a noble figure of king Kronos’, originally 


1 Supra il. 925 n- I- 

2 Praeternatural rapidity of growth is characteristic of gods (supra i. 647, 695) and 
heroes and even of divine trees (supra p. 760). 

3 Of his previous digestive feats we hear only that he swallowed a horse, or at least a 
foal, in place of Poseidon (supra i. 181 n. 0). But a different account is given in Myth. 
Vat. 3. 15. 10 (tnfra p. 936 n. 5). 

4 Supra i. 154 N. 10. 5 Supra i. 154, li. got ns I. 

6 J. D. Beazley Attic. rea-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p- 118 ff., td. Attische Vasenmaler des rotigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 250 no. 39. 

T Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre iii. 1092 no. G 366, zd. Vases antiques du Louvre 
3me Série Paris 1922 p. 236 no. G 366, zd. in the Corp. vases ant. Louvre iii 1. d pl. 28, 
5 (obverse), 6 (reverse), 7 (detail) with text p. 18 nos. 5—7. 

8 J. de Witte ‘Cronos et Rhéa’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1875 1. 30—33 pl. 9 (=my 
fig. 775, @), M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1551 ff. fig. 3, M. Pohlenz in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 2017. 

® Cp. the fifth-century head of Kronos on a silver coin of Himera (supra ii. 558 
fig. 436). 

c. Wt. 59 
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white-haired?, who sceptre in hand and swathed in an ample 
himdtion stands ready to receive from Rhea the well wrapped and 
carefully held substitute for the infant Zeus*. Rhea, like an epic 
queen, is accompanied by a couple of handmaids*, who, to judge 
from the obvious alarm of the first and the simulated stance of the 
second, are both quite aware of the plot. The reverse (fig. 775, 6)4 
shows the sequel. Kronos in the same pose as before, only with 
staff instead of sceptre, has received the stone. And Rhea, her 
mission accomplished, turns herself about, partly to conceal her 
satisfaction, partly to give a message to the sympathetic Nike, who 
hurries from the presence of Kronos. Zeus, as Hesiod said was 
soon like to overcome him by might and main®’ 

Again, a red-figured peltke of c. 460—450 B.C., said to have come 
from Rhodes and now at New York, represents the famous ruse as 
conceived by ‘the Nausikaa Painter’(?) (fig. 776)& On the left 
stands Rhea, one foot supported? on a rock (was she not a 
mountain-mother?) while she holds out the stone, convincingly 
dressed and capped like a long-clothes baby, towards the expectant 
Kronos, He stands on the right, raising one hand in amazement 
and holding his sceptre in the other. Clearly this scene® is but 


1 See E. Pottier Vases antiques du Louvre 3™ Série Paris 1922 p. 236 no. G 366. 

2 A. Rapp in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 95 is over-sceptical when he says: ‘ Verfehlt ist 
auch der Versuch in den Vasenbildern Gazette archéol. x pl. g und 3 pl. 18 die Ubergabe 
des Steins durch Rhea an Kronos zu erkennen; was de Witte fiir den Stein halt, ist eine 
eigentiimliche Verhiillung der Arme (vgl. ttbrigens Petersen, Arch. Zig. 37 S. 12). 

3 ove oln, aya TH ye Kat dudtrodo. 3u’ &rovro (/t. 3. 143, Od. 1. 331, 18. 207, and 
similar passages). J. de Witte /oc. c#¢. suggested that the two attendants of Rhea were 
the nymphs Adrasteia and Ide, to whom along with the Kouretes she entrusted the infant 
Zeus (Apollod. 1. 1. 6). 

# E. de Chanot ‘Cronos, Rhéa et Nicé’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1877 iii. 116 pl. 18 (=my 
fig. 775, 6). M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1552 f. attempts to cast doubt on the 
authenticity of this reverse design. But quite unjustifiably, as E. Pottier of, cit. p. 236 
points out (‘des doutes non justifiés et non vérifiés, car il n’aivait pas examiné l’original’). 

5 Supra p. 929- 

6 J. D. Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 
p- 122 (either by the Nausikaa Painter or by an associate), zd. Attische Vasenmaler des 

_rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 254 no. 3 (‘Folgende Vasen sind den Werken des 
Oinanthemalers einerseits, andererseits denen des Nausikaamalers eng verwandt und 
weisen vielleicht auf die Identitat der beiden Maler. Nausikaamaler=spater Oinanthe- 
maler?’), zd. Greek Vases in Poland Oxford 1928 p. 44 n.1 (such vases ‘can hardly be 
kept apart from those of the Oinanthe Painter’), G. M. A. Richter Red-figured Athenian 
Vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art Yale Univ. Press 1936 i. roof. no. 72 pls. 75 
(=my fig. 776) and 173 (photograph of whole vase) (‘by Nausikaa Painter (?)’). 

7 An early example of ‘the supported foot,’ on which see supra p. 706 f. and 
P. Jacobsthal Die Melischen Reliefs Berlin—Wilmersdorf 1931 pp. rgo—192 (‘Das 
Motiv des hochauftretenden Fusses in friihklassischer Malerei’). 

8 The scene on the reverse side of the New York Zelfke is not mythological at all, but 
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a slight elaboration of two figures on the contemporary Paris 
kratér. 


Later Greek art was almost equally reticent. Pausanias? says: 


‘The Plataeans have a temple of Hera worth seeing for its size and its 
sculptural decoration. As you enter there is Rhea bringing to Kronos the stone 
wrapped in swaddling bands as if it were the child that she had borne. This 


Hera they call Ze/e¢a*. It is an upright figure of large size. Both are made in 
Pentelic marble, wrought by Praxiteles.’ 





Fig. 776. 


The precise character and arrangement of these sculptures is 
matter for conjecture. To me it seems probable that the statue of 


social. A woman talks with a youth, who leans on his staff and gesticulates. Between 
them stands a chair. On the wall hangs a bag. 

1 Paus. 9. 2. 7 WAaraedor 5¢ vads éorw “Hpas, Oéas divos meyéOer Te Kal és Tay dryah- 
udrwv Tov Kdopov. éceAOodor perv ‘Péa Tov wérpov KaTetinuevov orapydvots, ola dh Tov Taida 
dv érexe, Kpévw xouifoued éores rhv 5é “Hpav Tedelay kadodor, meroinrar 5¢ dpOdv peyéber 
a&yadua péya NBov dé dupérepa rod ILevreXyolov, Ipaiirédous 6é éorw epya. 

2 Cp. supra i. 20, ii. 893 n. 2, 1150. 
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Hera Zelefa! stood on a square plinth decorated in relief with the 
figures of Kronos and Rhea, both statue and plinth being, rightly 
or wrongly, ascribed to Praxiteles?. Obvious parallels are afforded 
by Pheidias’ statue of Athena Parthénos on its sculptured plinth3, 
and Praxiteles’ statues of Leto and her children on ‘the Mantinean 
base*’ If so, it is likely enough that a Romanised copy of the 
Praxitelean relief survives in a beautiful composition on the ara 
Capitolina (fig. 778)®. Kronos, a kingly figure®, enthroned on the 
right, rests one hand on the veil that covers his head’ and extends 
the other to receive the stone from Rhea, who, veiled likewise, 
advances with dignity from the left. H. Stuart Jones® observes: 


1 For numismatic evidence see Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mam. Comm. Faus. 
i, 111, J. de Foville ‘Les statues de Héra 4 Platées d’aprés les monnaies’ in the Rev. 
Num. iv Série 1906 x. 253—261 figs. 1—3. 

2 Furtwingler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 102 argues that, since the temple of 
Hera at Plataiai was built in the year 427/426 B.c. (Thouk. 3. 68), its sculptures must be 
assigned to ‘the elder Praxiteles,’ whose floruz¢ he would date c. 445—425. The same 
opinion is expressed by several modern critics, ¢.g. Collignon Ast. de la Sculpt. gr. ii- 
179 n. 0, G. M. A. Richter The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Press 
1929 p. 241. 

But the existence of this ‘elder Praxiteles,’ postulated by W. Klein in the Arch.-ep. 
Mitth. 1880 iv. 1—25, is still highly problematic: see e.g. U. Koehler ‘Praxiteles der 
altere’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1884 ix. 783—82, P. Perdrizet ‘Note généalogique sur la 
famille de Praxitéle’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1898 xi. 82-95, C. Picard La sculpture antique 
Paris 1926 ii. 77 (‘le pseudo-Praxitéle l’Ancien’). 

3 Supra ii pl. xlv. 

4 Paus. 8. 9. 1, with the remarks of G. M. A. Richter of. cét. p. 198 f. figs. 679—681. 
Supra p. 660 figs. 471, 472. 

5 In addition to the bibliography given supra i. 43 n. 1 see now Stuart Jones Caz. 
Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome p. 276 f. Salone no. 3a (2) pl. 66 (=my fig. 778). 

8 Not uninfluenced by the type of Zeus as conceived by Alexander the Great (supra 
ii. 760 f. figs. 704—707). 

7 On the veiled Kronos see M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1558—1563 
figs. 9—16, 18, M. Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. ; 
2015—2017. To the examples cited by them may be added a 
malachite cameo (cp. supra p. 538 n. 0) of Graeco-Roman date 
in my possession (fig. 777: scale $). The engraver has, quaintly 
enough, tried to represent ‘hunc maestum, senem, canum, caput 
glauco amictu coopertum habentem, filiorum suorum voratorem’ 
(Myth. Vat. 3. 1. £} by using the darkest part of the stone for the 
sinister face, a lighter green for the hair and beard, and a white 
streak for the top of the veil. 

The significance of Kronos’ veil is far from clear. A. Jeremias 
Der Schleier von Sumer bis heute (Der Alte Orient xxxi Heft 1/2) 
Leipzig 1931 pp. 1—7o omits Kronos altogether. M. Pohlenz 
foc. cit. p. 2017, after dismissing earlier views, suggests ‘alte Kultelemente wie bei der 
Harpe.’ A. H. Krappe in his Balor With the Evil Eye Columbia University 1927 
p. 23 ff. and in his courageous survey Alythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 250 conjectures 
that the Greek Kronos and the Italian Saturn had, like the Irish Balor, a third eye in 
the back of the head, which being an evil eye ‘had to be covered up lest it should strike 
innocent people with its destructive glance.’ 8 Stuart Jones of. cé#. p. 277. 
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‘The group is evidently composed for a relief. Its gentleness, and 
the absence alike of the barbarous and the ludicrous, may well 


indicate the Attic art of the fourth century as the source of the 
composition.’ 





Fig. 778. 


Very different is the impression produced by a tomb-painting 
(fig. 779)1 which came to light in 1865 on the road from Ostia to 


1C. L. Visconti in the Ann. d. Just. 1866. xxxviii. 312—319 (not earlier than 
¢. 200 A.D., perhaps even later; but probably copied by an indifferent artist from a good 
exemplar), Mon. d. Inst. viii pl. 28, 3 (part of which=my fig. 779), M. Mayer in Roscher 
Lex. Myth, ii. 15609 ff. fig. 18 (but see A. Rapp 2d. iv. 95), B. Nogara Le nozze Aldo- 
brandine i paesaggi con scene dell’ Odissea e le altre pitture murali antiche conservate nella 
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Laurentum. Kronos and Rhea, both veiled, are sitting side by side. 
Rhea, in blue chitéx and red himdtion, presses her hands nervously. 
together. Kronos, completely draped in a large yellow A¢mdtion, 
bends forward to seize a naked boy, who flings up his arm in 
a gesture of frantic supplication. But the ogre, with grim face and 
horrible wide mouth, has him by hair and hand and leg. His fate 
is apparently sealed; for the old and terror-stricken pazdagogés, 
who, clad in a yellowish chetén and a blue hemdtion, appears, stick 
in hand, from the background, will obviously arrive too late. But 
just in the nick of time a handmaid}, in reddish chztén and yellow 
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Fig. 779. 


himdtion, rushes forward to present Kronos with the stony sub- 
stitute. There can, I think, be little doubt that this sensational 
picture—very possibly with some symbolic meaning*—presents the 
subject of Kronos’ teknophagta, which we know to have been the 
theme of a late Greek pantomime’. 


biblioteca Vaticana e nei musei pontifici Milano 1907 p. 63f. fig. 2, pl. 45, A, Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 6 no. 4. 

1 I cannot agree with Visconti, who /oc, ett. took the pazdagogds and the handmaid to 
be Ouranos and Gaia! Nor yet with M. Mayer, who oc. c¢¢. thought that the artist had 
combined two moments in the myth—-Kronos about to rend and devour one of his sons 
in propria persona, and Kronos about to receive another of his sons z” efigie. Least of 
all can I accept the verdict of A. Rapp, who /oc. czt. includes this wall-painting in a list 
of monuments ‘Ohne Wahrscheinlichkeit...auf Rhea gedeutet.’ 

2 The infant devoured to all seeming and yet escaping from death would make an 
appropriate decoration for a tomb. Cp. the subjects of sarcophag? noted supra ii. 417, 
478, iii. 135. 

3 Loukian. ae salt. 80 of 6¢ epvOpa pév, ra wpdypara bé perdxpova 4 wrpdxpova, olov 
éyé wore liay péuvguar, ras yap Adds yovas dpyotuerds Tis xal ri rol Kpévou rexvopaylay 
mapwpxetro xai Tas Qvésrov cuuopas TY duolw wapyynévos: K.T.A. 
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The myth as a whole-is a complex involving two originally 
distinct elements. On the one hand, there is the folk-tale motif of 
the Unnatural Parent who eats his Childrent. On the other hand, 
the acceptance of a swathed stone as a substitute for Zeus suggests 
the ritual of litholatry and in particular recalls the draped meteorites 
worshipped in sundry Levantine cults". The stone swallowed by 
Kronos is described by late writers as bearing more than one 
significant name. It was déskos, perhaps with a solar connotation® 
It was dad¢tylos because of its wrappings* It was abaddir®, a Semitic 
term meaning ‘ mighty father®’ 


1 Stith Thompson Motif-Index of Folk-Literature (FF Communications No. 108) 
Helsinki 1934 iii. 207 G 72 ‘ Unnatural parents eat children.’ See also J. A. MacCulloch 
in J. Hastings Zxcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1910 iii. 208¢—209°, 
Frazer Golden Bough*: The Dying God p. 192. 

Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xi. 1992 is reminded of Rothkappchen (J. Bolte— 
G. Polivka Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- u. Hausmérchen der Briider Grimm Leipzig 
1913 i. 234 ff. No. 26), in which the little girl rescued from the belly of the wolf fetches 
great stones and fills him up with these. See also A. H. Krappe Mythologie universelle 
Paris 1930 p. 281. 

2 Supra pp. 888, 898, 906, 916 n. I, 918, 922. 8 Supra i. 299- 

4 Herodian. wept xa@odix}s mpoopdlas 6 (i. 163, 17 f. Lentz) Basrvdos 6 AlOos by 6 
Kpévos xarériey, Theognost. can. 330 (Cramer anecd. Oxon. ii. 61, 21) Berbdos 6 Aldos dy 
6 Kpévos xarémtev, Hesych. Balrvdos obrws éxadetro 6 dodels MOos TG Kpdvw dyri Ads, 
Bekker anecd. i. 224, 10 f. Balrudos- MOos. otrws éxadei7o 6 dobels ry Kpdvwp avril rob 
Aués, rapa 7d rédov bvra, xexpipOar, et. Gud. p. 102, 47 Baltudos- 6 éarapyavapévos NGos, 
et. mag. Pp. 192, 56 ff. Balrudos Se éxdHOn Kai 6 NBos bv advTl Aws 6 Kpdvos xarémie: 
elpnrar 5 Srey ‘Péa Balry alyos orapyavdcaca rH Kpdvy déduxe (leg. Eiwxe)* Bairn 5é 
onuale Thy dipGépay, Apostol. g. 24 xal Balrudov dv xarémes: éml Trav dyar \uBay. 
Balrudos 5é éorw 6 écmapyavupévos Nios, dy Kpévos xarémcey dvi To Aids. G. F. Moore 
in the dm, Journ. Arch. 1903 vii. 202 says: ‘A comparison of these passages plainly 
shows that they are all ultimately derived from one source.’ 

5 Priscian. dst. 2. 6 (i. 47, 9 Hertz) ‘abaddir’ vel ‘ abaddier,’ 5. 18 (i. 153, 19 Hertz) 
‘abaddir,’ 6. 45 (i. 234, 16 f. Hertz) ‘abaddir’ quoque (‘abaddier,’ 6 Balrvdos), declinatum 
non legi, 7. 32 (i. 313, 24 ff. Hertz) quidam addunt ‘hic abaddir,’ 6 Balrudos, ‘huius 
abaddiris,’ lapis, quem pro Iove devoravit Satirnus, sed in usu hoc non inveni, Myth. 
Vat. 1. 104 sed tunc quum natus esset Juppiter, ut partum ejus celaret mater, misit 
Saturno gemmam in similitudinem pueri celsam, quam ABIDIR vocant, cujus natura 
semper movetur. quam accipiens pater dentibus collisit et consumsit, 3. 15. 10 primo 
ergo tradidit ei Neptunum, quem in mare submersit, et factus est deus marinus. secundo 
dedit ei Plutonem, quem in foveam suffocavit, et factus est deus inferorum. tandem nato 
Jove mirae pulchritudinis, ipsius miserta misit Saturno lapidem nomine adédir, quem 
pulveratum devoravit. deinde egestus et formatus est in speciem humanam et vivificatus, 
cp. G. Goetz Corpus glossariorum Latinorum Lipsiae 1888—19g01 ili. 8, 52 Bacmudos 
abaldir, 83, 6 beutylos abaddir, 289, 53 BervAos auiaddir (with corr. abbadir), v. 589, 4 
Abadir lapis, 632, 1 Abaddir lapis, 615, 37 Abadir est lapis quem deuorauit saturnus 
pro ioue filio suo, vi. 1. 1 abderites id est Saturnus, 125 Baetulum (bellium cod.) lapis 
que<m-> ferunt comedisse Saturnum pro filio suo Ioue (=v. 563, 3), Gloss. Pap. cited 
in the 7hes. Ling. Lat. i. 43, 27 ff. abaddir deus dicitur, quo nomine lapis vocatur, quem 
devoravit Saturnus pro Tove. dicitur quoque abaddir vel Abdira vel Abderites, quem 
Graeci badelion vocant. 

We gather from Augustine that the term was used of certain deities by the Punic 
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These two elements, the folk-tale motif of the child-devourer 
and the ritual usage of a dad¢tylos, were perhaps first fused in ancient 
Crete. For, on the one hand, the Kouretes had of old sacrificed 
children to Kronos? and saved the infant Zeus by deceiving his 
father?, while, on the other hand, pillar-cults were admittedly rife® 
and even natural stones might on occasion be treated as divinities*. 

Further, in view of the relations between ‘Minoan’ Crete and 
Pytho', it is not surprising to find that what purported to be the 
actual stone swallowed by Kronos was still to be seen at Delphoi 
in the second century of our era, 


population of north Africa (Aug. efzs¢. 1. 17. 2 miror quod nominum absurditate commoto 
in mentem non venerit habere tuos et in sacerdotibus eucaddires (v./. eucaddares) et in 
numinibus abaddires). This is confirmed by an actual inscription found in Mauretania at 
Manliana (J@¢/ana) on the slopes of the Lesser Atlas (Corp. zuscr. Lat. viii Suppl. 3 
no. 21481 =Dessau Jrscr. Lat. sel. no. 4478 Abaddiri-sajncto-cultolres iuniores | suis 
sumtis-+ | aram constitu., | pro[v.]-+-+-+- ). ; 

6 S. Bochart Geographia sacra, seu Phaleg et Canaan* Lugduni Batavorum 1707 
lib. ii cap. 2 p. 708 ‘Abaddir "JX 3N Hebraicé est pater magnificus....Sed fallor aut 
Abdir vel Abaddir, cum pro lapide sumitur, corruptum ex Pheoenicio 9° y3N eben dir vel 
aban dir \apis sphericus. Talis enim Betyli forma,’ F. Miinter Axtiguarische Abhand- 
fungen Kopenhagen 1816 (sera p. 892 n. 1) p. 266 ‘ Addir oder Abaddir...eine Benen- 
nung, deren Ursprung ungewiss ist, da sie sich entweder von "IN JAN, der géttliche 
Stein, herleiten lasst, oder nach einer andern, wenn gleich weniger wahrscheinlichen 
Meinung, von "IN AN, der gottliche Vater; oder auch, dem Bochart zufolge, von 
WT AN: der runde Stein, um die oft rundliche Form der Steine zu bezeichnen, worauf 
die Alten aufmerksam waren,’ F.v, Dalberg Ueber Meteor-Cultus der Alten (supra p. 892 
n. 1) Heidelberg 1811 p. 73 ‘Abadir, der grosse m&chtige Herrscher,—Pater 
magnus,’ W. Gesenius Scrzpiurae linguaegue Phoeniciae monumenta quotquot supersunt 
Lipsiae 1837 p. 384 ‘Vix dubitandum, quin sit “YIN 28 fazer (deus) potens, cf. IS de 
diis gentilium Jer. 2. 27, et DWAIN Di 1 Sam. 4, 8..., non “I 38 lapis sphaericus, 
quod magis placet Bocharto...: nihil enim frigidius, quam lapidem, eumque talem in quo 
numen latere credebatur, lapidem appellare,’ G. F. Moore in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1903 
vii. 204 ‘ The natural interpretation of the name is ‘‘ mighty or noble father”; the epithet 
addir is repeatedly applied in the Old Testament to God, and occurs in other Phoenician 
compound names; cf. Baliddir in a Numidian inscription (Zphem. Epigraph. vu, 
no. 792).’ There can, then, be little doubt that R. Thurneysen was wrong when in the 
great German Zhes. Ling. Lat. i. 16 f. he wrote: ‘vocabulum peregrinum tne. orig. 
incipit fortasse a nomine semitico, quod hebraice sonat JAN “lapis.” 

1 Supra ii. 948 f. 

2 Supra i. 647 n.- 8. ‘ 

3 Sir A. J. Evans ‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult and its Mediterranean Relations’ 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 190% xxi. 99—204, supra ii. 528 ff. 

4 Sir A. J. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos at Knossos London 1928 ii. 1. 342 ‘the late 
Shrine found in the Little Palace at Knossos with its grotesque fetishes consisting of 
natural concretions,’ 346 fig. 198, 20. il. 2. 520, J. D. S. Pendlebury 4 Handbook to the 
Palace of Minos at Knossos London 1935 p- §2 ‘on the stone balustrade were placed the 
‘*fetish”’ figures of natural stone, the objects of adoration of the period of reoccupation 
(L.M. IT.).’ 

5 Supra ii. 189 n. 8. See also L. Lerat ‘Tronvailles mycéniennes 4 Delphes’ in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1935 lix. 329-375 figs. 1—24, pls. 19 —24. 
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‘As you leave the tomb of Neoptolemos,’ 
says Pausanias}, ‘and pass on up the hill you 
come to a stone of no great size. On this they 
pour olive oil every day, and as each festival 
comes round they put upon it wool of the 
unspun sort. There is also a belief with regard 
to it that this stone was given to Kronos 
instead of the child and that Kronos spewed 
it out again.’ 


The stone oiled and clad in wool was 
certainly a Jdadtylos and possibly, as 
Sir James Frazer? and others? have 
conjectured, an aerolite. What it looked 
like we know from a silver s¢mpulum 
with gilded details, found in 1633 at 
Wettingen near Basel4, which is 
decorated with the seven deities pre- 
siding over the days of the weeké 
(fig. 780). Kronos, the god of Saturday, 
stands beside a pillar topped by an 
oval stone: this can be none other than 
his Delphic monument. 


1 Paus. 10. 24. 6 éwavaBdvre 5¢ awd Tod uy hparos 
(se. Neowrodhéuou rod "AxiAdéws) NiGos early ob uéyas: 
rovrou kal Edacov donuépat karaxéovar kal kard éopriy 
éxdarny ena émeriPéact Ta apyd: Ext 5é xal dédga és 
avrév, d00fvac Kpdvy tov AlGov avri rot matdés, kal 
ds abdcs Jucoer avrov 6 Kpévos. 

2 Frazer Pausanias v. 355 (‘ Perhaps the sacred 
stone at Delphi may have been meteoric).’ 

3 Fg. F. Minter Antiquarische Abhandlungen 
Kopenhagen 1816 p. 277, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
PP. 773) 775, K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa Reaé- 
Enc. ii. 2781 (‘die Aérolithennatur genigt zur 
Erklarung des griechischen Mythos’). 

4M. Merian AM[artint] Z[eclleri] Topographia 
fleluetia, Rhetia, et Valesie Franckfurt am Mayn 
1654 p- 58 with fig. 6, F. Keller in the Mitthetlungen 
der antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Ziirich 1864 xv. 
133 ff. pls. 13 and 14, 1, J. de Witte in the Gaz. 
Arch. 1879 v. rf. pl. 1 (part of which =my fig. 780), 
M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1522 and 1568 f. 
with fig. 17, W. H. Roscher #6. iii. 2539 fig. 2, 
Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 525 no. 1. 

5 Supra i, 753, ii. 69 f. fig. 28, iii. 209 f with 
figs. 128 and 129. 
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(i) Zeus Kappétas. 


Pausanias? in his account of south-western Lakonike says: 


‘About three furlongs from Gythion is an unwrought stone. The story goes 
that Orestes sat upon it and was thereby stayed from his madness; wherefore 
the stone was named Zeus Kafétas in the Doric tongue.’ 


Attempts to determine the exact site of this famous stone have 
led to some divergence of opinion. On the one hand, E. S. Forster? 
in an article dealing with Laconian topography writes as follows: 


‘Near the modern Gymnasium, at the side of the Sparta road, is an abrupt 
face of reddish stone some ten metres high, cut into the side of the hill of 
Kumaro and now called MeAexyré. At a point about four metres above the level 
of the neighbouring road is the rock-cut inscription Moipa Avs Tepacriw®. It 
was cut by hammering with a round-pointed instrument, which made dot-like 
incisions. 

The distance from this spot to the centre of the ancient site agrees well with 
the “about three stades” of Pausanias, and it may, I think, be regarded as 
certain that this inscription marks the site of the sanctuary of Zeus Kappotas. 
Tepaorios must then be regarded as the official title of the god, Kammaras as a 
local popular epithet. The spot as figured by Le Bas—Waddington [(fig. 781)4] 
shows a rocky platform at the foot of the cliff, which perhaps was the 
“unwrought stone” mentioned by Pausanias.’ 


On the other hand, W. Kolbe’, writing six years later in his 
Inscriptiones Laconiae, reverts to the view put forward by W. M. 
Leake®, that the stone called Zeus Kappdtas was to be seen in 
antiquity some two hundred yards further south at the point where 
the rock still shows an archaic inscription in ‘small letters difficult 
to decipher and interpret, but possibly prescribing penalties for any 
who should shift or damage the sacred object’. 


1 Paus. 3. 22. 1 ['v@lov be rpets wddora daréxer cradlous dpyds NOos- ’Opéarny hé-yovar 
xadecbévra ém’ abrod mavoacbar ris wavlas: dia Toiro 6 NOos dvoudcbn Leds Karmiwras 
xara yAdooav riv Awpléa. 

2 E. S. Forster in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1906—1907 xiii. 222 f. 

3 (Supra ii. 31 n. 7.) 

4 Lebas—Reinach Voyage Arch. p. 32 pl. Itin. 25 (=my fig. 781). R. Weil in the 
Ath, Mitth. 1876 i. 151 ff. compares this ‘Felsanlage’ with that of Zeus Hfpsistos at 
Athens (szpra ii. 876 n. t no. (1)). 

5 W. Kolbe in /wser. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i. 217. 

6 W.M. Leake Travels in the Morea London 1830 i. 248. 

7 R. Weil in the Ack. Mitth. 1876 i. 154 f., Roehl /zscr. Gr. ant. no. 72, Roberts 
Gk. Epigr. i. 261 no. 260, A. N. Skias in the Ed. ’Apx. 1892 pp. 185—IgI no. 1, 
R. Meister in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-/nschr. iii. 2. 60 ff. no. 4564, Michel Recuei! 
@’ inser. gr. no. 693, J. v. Prott and L. Ziehen Leges Graecorum sacrae ii no. 55, [nser. 
Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. i no. 1155 pebéva | dwoorpudécra: | at 5¢ Ka dwroorpul[O]era, 
dgarara, | é ho dddos: | -par 6é Abre | véuos, | droordro. The interpretation depends on 
the meaning assigned to the unknown verb dwroorpu@éorat. H. Stuart Jones in the new 
Liddell and Scott has ‘dsroerpv@dopat, perh.= disturb, move, dub. in /G 5 (1). 1155. 2 
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Neither of these explanations is quite satisfactory. The first 
assumes that Zeus Kafpétas was the popular name of the god 
officially called Zeus Terdstios. But it is not easy to find a strict 
parallel to such double nomenclature. Besides, Pausanias’ phrase 
‘an unwrought stone’ (azgos Uéthos) suggests something isolated 
and smaller than ‘a rocky platform at the foot of the cliff’ The 
second explanation is even more precarious. We are invited to 
think that a verb of unknown meaning in an inscription which does 
not mention Zeus at all perhaps referred to misdemeanants guilty 
of knocking bits off his sacred rock. I should sooner conclude that 
the relic in question was a comparatively small stone long since 
buried or lost. 

The belief that ‘Orestes sat upon it and was thereby stayed 
from his madness’ recalls other curative stones}, and implies a 
possible?, but not very probable®, derivation of Kafpétas from 
katapaiein, ‘to stay. Equally unconvincing is M. Mayer's’ con- 


(Gythium).’ A. N. Skias (ce. cit, suspected that droorpud€crat meant ArGorouely or the 
like. L. Ziehen Joc. cét. agrees that this gives the required notion. And W. Kolbe 
Joc. cit. concludes: ‘Neque vero de latomia cogitandum est, immo ne quis lapidem 
aérium laedat, interdicitur. Hunc ergo in modum titulum verterim: ‘ne quis decutiat ; 
si quis decusserit, poenam dabit (sive ipse) sive servus.””” 

1 See E. Maass ‘Heilige Steine’ in the Retz. Mus, 1929 Ixxviii. 8 ff. and K. Latte 
in Pauly—Wissowa feal-Exc. iii A. 2299. For the connexion of such stones with Orestes 
cp. Paus. 2. 31. 4 and 8. 34. 2. 

Zeus himself, when enamoured of Hera, would repair to the Leucadian rock and sit 
there till he felt better (Ptol. Hephaist. af. Phot. 422. p. 153 a 19 ff. Bekker {rotons dé 
rhy airlay elmety déyerac Toy "AmdAdwva, ws pdvris wy eyvixer didtc 6 Leds del épdv "Hpas 
epxbpevos ewl ra mérpa exabetero xal dvemavero Tod Epwros. Kal moAdol dé &AXor Kal woAAal 
topwrt kdpvovoat dwnd\Adynoay Too Epwros, érel ris wérpas KaOH}Aavro): on which consult 
Frazer Lect. Hist. Kingship p. 73- 

Even portable stones might be possessed of great curative and preservative virtue, 
whether they were of natural origin like the ovettes (supra p. 921), or artefacts such as 
neolithic celts (supra ii. 506 ff.). An interesting modern survival of the latter variety is 
recorded by T. F. G. Dexter Zhe Sacred Stone New Knowledge Press, Treberran, 
Perranporth (1929) p. 37 §76: ‘Captain William Thomas, of Perranporth, tells me that 
he knew an old Cornish woman named Fanny Francis who had a remarkable cure for a 
bad leg—to rub it in ‘‘essence of thunder.” This precious liquid was obtained by boiling 
a “thunderbolt” (apparently a neolithic implement) in a saucepan for twenty minutes. 
The owner of the ‘‘thunderbolt” was a miner at Pool who “‘ient it out” at 3d. a time! 
The Captain adds: ‘‘I knew the woman well and have heard her prescribe.”’ 

2-H. Hitzig and H. Bliimner ed /oc.: “wie Iwowitkos fiir Tavowixos, A.M. 11 442. 
ur 162.’ [U. Kohler in the 4¢h. Metth. 1878 iii. 163 published a base from Gythion, 
which in a list of names includes (line 12 f.) Hwotvixov rod ’Apioroxdélovs k.7.A. The name 
should be accented TWwotvtxos.] 

3 The Dorians said ravcacéat, not rdoacGar, to judge from Theokr. 15. 87 ravcacé’, 
@ Svoravot, x.7.d. 

4M. Mayer in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 1540 f.: Kawmoras for Karméras (xararivw). 
The same etymology is propounded by Gruppe Gr. Afyth. Rel. pp. 778 (wrongly 
numbered 787) n. 7, 1106 n. 0. 
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tention that Kappdtas means ‘the Swallower.’ For though in the 
Hesiodic myth Zeus swallowed Metis! and in the Orphic theogony 
Zeus swallowed Phanes and all that in him was?, yet where a stone 
is in. question we should inevitably think of Rhea’s ruse and 
desiderate either Kronos the Swallower or Zeus the Swallowed. 
There is more to be said for S. Wide’s® suggestion that Kappdtas 
involves the root fet- pot-, which appears in the verb fdt-d-omat, 
‘I fly.” Only, we must not translate ‘the Down-flier*’ or imagine 
that the reference is to a winged thunderbolt. There is little or no 
evidence to show that Greek thunderbolts were winged before the 
fifth century®, and this cult savours of a much hoarier antiquity. 
Rather, it should be borne in mind that the same root fet- pot- had 
another meaning, ‘to fall’ as well as ‘to fly®’ H. Usener? and 
F. Solmsen8’—a strong combination—between them went far 
towards proving that Zeus Kafpdtas really meant Zeus ‘the 
Fallen, and that his stone was in all likelihood a meteoric block. 

If so, it must be conceded that among the peasants of Gythion 
we are face to face with extremely archaic beliefs. Zeus is the 
Sky®. The Sky is made of stone. A bit of it breaks off and falls4. 
That is Zeus ‘the Fallen.’ On this showing, our third volume ends 
where our first volume began, with the primary and yet age-long 
conception of the animate Sky. 


1 Supra p. 743 f. 2 Supra ii. 1027, iii. 745. 

3S. Wide Lakonische Kulte Leipzig 1893 p. 21: ‘In der Weise erklire ich den Zeus 
Kappotas: er ist der vom Himmel gefallene dpyés AlOos (xawmwras=kara-mér-as aus der 
Wurzel wer- rwr-, vgl. rwr-d-onat). Man denkt dabei gewohnlich an Meteorsteine; aber 
es liegt viel naher anzunehmen, dass nach den Volksvorstellungen diese Steine von dem 
Blitz herabgeschleudert waren, wie bei den Germanen die Donnerkeile.’ 

Cp. Farnell Cuts of Gk. States i. 46, H. Hitzig and H. Bltimner ad /oc., Adler in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. x. 1918, K. Latte 2d. iii A. 2299- 

4 E. Maass in the Rhein. Mus. 1929 Ixxviii. 7 f.: Kamnéras=‘ Herniedergeflogen.’ 

5 Supra ii. 777, 780 f. : 

6 Prellwitz Ltym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr.* pp. 364£., 370, Boisacq Dict. dtym. de la 
Langue Gr. pp. 776, 787, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. ii. 19 ff. 
(‘pet-..." auf etwas los- oder niederstiirzen, fliegen, fallen”’). 

7 H. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1905 Ix. 12 ‘Vielmehr gehért wwr- zu Wurzel wer- 
(Aor. dor. &rerov =Eregov) wie mwracPat zu wérerOat, vel. orpépew orpog) stpwpGcGa. 
Es ergibt sich also mit Kawmdras ‘dem herabgefallenen” ein Synonymon zu Kara:Bdrys, 
und mit Zeds Kawméras eine neue Parallele zu Zeds Kepavvds. Der Stein, der diesen 
Namen trug, konnte nur ein Meteorstein sein, der als leibhaftiger Donnerkeil verehrt 
wurde.’ 

8 F. Solmsen in the Rhein. Mus. 1907 Ixii. 337 ‘Morphologisch ist diese schéne... 
Deutung am leichtesten zu rechtfertigen, wenn man Kamwwwras als Verkiirzung von 
Karmrwrards auffasst und mit att. xuBiorns aus *xuBiorarjs zu xuBioray (vgl. hom. 
xuBtornrip und Kretschmer Vaseninschr. 88) und mpocairns émalrys aus mpooaryT}s 
érairyrhs zu alrety...zusammenstellt.’ 

9 Supra i. 1 ff. and passim. 0 Supra p. 925 f. nN J, 
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§ 11. General Conclusions with regard to Zeus as god of the 
Dark Sky. 


We have now gone the round of our subject, surveyed its main 
lines, and explored in detail some at least of its ramifications. It 
remains in a few concluding paragraphs to gather up results and 
attempt some estimate of their significance. 

Starting from the primitive belief in an animate Sky, we 
surmised that already in remote pre-Homeric times Zezds, ‘the 
Bright One, had developed from Sky to Sky-god and was con- 
ceived after the fashion of an earthly weather-making monarch?, 
He dwelt in isolated splendour where the summit of Mount Olympos 
(pl. Ixviii)® towers up through the cloudy aér into the cloudless 
aithér*, Universally recognised as head of the Hellenic pantheon, 
he came in the Hellenistic® age to be connected more or less closely 
with sun®§,-moon’, and stars8’—other manifestations of the same 
celestial brightness®. 

Even when the sky was dark with a iseenae storm, ‘the Bright 
One’ might be’seen to flash downwards in a dazzling streak™, This 
was regarded sometimes as his destructive glance", more often as 
his irresistible weapon?2—a double axe’, a spear!4, a sword}, a 
lightning-fork or thunderbolt?*. Zeus, who thus sent the lightning 
and the thunder, was naturally thought to send all kinds of weather, 
rain, snow, or hail?”. Indeed, any phaenomenon of a meteorological 
sort was apt to be dubbed Déosemta, a ‘Zeus-sign,’ and viewed as 
an omen of serious import. 7a 

Prominent among such Diosemtaz was the Earthquake, attri- 
buted either to Zeus or to Poseidon, a specialised form of Zeus™, 
whose trident was originally the lightning-fork of a storm-god*. 
Clouds, again, played a certain 7éé in the ritual and mythology of 
Zeus™, as Aristophanes was aware when he wrote and rewrote his 
Nephélai® or elaborated that brilliant extravaganza his Mephelo- 


1 Supra i. 1 ff. 2 Supra i. 9 ff. 
3 Mi:tka, the highest peak of Mt Olympos, photographed from the Ridge by Mr C. M. 
Sleeman, Sept. 3, 1926. See further sepra ii. go4 n. 6. ; 


4 Supra i. tor with pl. ix, 1 and 2. 5 Supra i. 777 f. 

6 Supra i, 186—730. Supra i. 730—740. 8 Supra i. 740—775- 
9 Supra i. 777. 10 Supra ii. 11. 1 Supra ii. 501 ff. 

12 Supra ii. 505 ff. 18 Supra ii. 513 ff. M Supra ii. 704 ff. 

1S Supra ii. 712 ff. 16 Supra ii. 722 ff. 17 Supra ii. x ff. 

18 Supra ii. 4 ff. 1 Supra iii. 1 ff. ; 


0 Supra i. 7170. 2, ii, 31 n. 8, 582 ff., 786 f., 846, 850, 893 n. ©, iii. 20. 
21 Supra ii. 789 ff., 850, iii. 20. 2 Supra iii. 30 ff. 8 Supra iii. 69 f. 
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kokkygtat. The Winds too were not unconnected with Zeus. Their 
guardian Aiolos was one with Aiolos forefather of the Aeolians, 
and perhaps began life as a tribal chieftain believed to embody the 
sky-god’, Zeus’ titles Ourios, tkmenos, Eudnemos, Béreios afford 
more definite proof of his power over the Winds*. A further group 
of his epithets—Errhos, Ersaios, Ikmaios, and the like—associates 
him with the Dew’. The Evrrhephdrod were ‘Dew-bearers’ who 
carried dew, conceived as the very seed of the sky-father, down into 
the womb of the earth-mother®, while the dew-sisters Aglauros, 
Pandrosos, and Herse are best explained as successive names of the 
earth-mother herself?. More obvious and constant is the relation of 
Zeus to Rain®§. Rain-magic is found at several of his cult-centres, 
in Arkadia, in Thessaly, on the Akropolis at Athens®. Moreover, 
the belief was rife that Zeus descended in rain to fertilise the earth— 
witness the poets in general” and the myth of Danaé in particular". 
His appellatives Ombrios, Hyétios, Hyes*, Chaldzios™ speak for 
themselves. Lastly, Zeus on occasion let fall a meteorite, a fragment 
of the solid sky, or even himself fell in meteoric form’. In which 
context we can cite, not only the Syrian Zeus Bétylos™ and the 
Arabian Zeus Dousdres*®, but also the Laconian Zeus Kappdtas¥ 
and the stone devoured by Kronos™. 

Such in rough outline were the physical foundations of the cult 
of Zeus. I have used them throughout as providing a convenient 
framework for a somewhat discursive investigation of his worship. 
But the more nearly we study these aspects of it, the more clearly 
we perceive that they were after all just the ground-plan or lower 
storey of a greater and grander whole. Resting upon them and 
rising all the time, here a little and there a little, was a structure of 
fresh religious concepts, whose height and breadth—pinnacles of 
individual aspiration and prospects of interracial understanding— 
were quite without parallel in the pagan world. The fact is that 
always and everywhere the cult of a Sky-god*! has proved to be an 


1 Supra iii. 44 fi. 2 Supra iii. 103 ff. 5 Supra iii. 106 ff. 

4 Supra iii. 140 ff. 5 Supra iii. 261 ff. 8 Supra iii. 165 ff., 602. 
7 Supra iii. 237, 241 ff., 603. §& Supra iii. 284 ff. ® Supra iii. 314 ff. 

1 Supra iii. 451 ff. 1 Supra iii. 455 ff. 12 Supra iii. 525 ff. 

13 Supra iii. 561 ff. - 4 Supra iii. 873 f. 1 Supra iii. 875 ff. 

16 Supra iii. 881 ff. Supra iii. 890 f. WW Supra iii. 912. 

9 Supra iii. 939 ff. 0 Supra isi. 927 ff. 


21 G. Foucart ‘Sky and Sky-gods’ in J. Hastings Evcyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1920 xi. 580°—585», R. Pettazzoni Dio: formazione e sviluppo del monoteismo 
nella storia delle religiont i L’ Essere celeste nelle credenze dei popoli primitivi Roma 1922 
pp. I—397 (to be followed by ii // Dio supremo nelle religioni politeistiche and iii [1 Dio 
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elevating and widening force. Inevitably so, for it tends to raise 

the thoughts of men from earth to heaven. And the quick-witted 

Greeks were prompt to seize the opportunity of such uplift and 
. expansion, 

Almost every section of this treatise serves to illustrate the 
process. Zeus Hypszstos1, for example, was ‘the Highest,’ not only 
literally, but metaphorically too. He may have started, like Zeus 
Hypatos*, as a Hellenic mountain-power. But he ended by becoming 
identified with the supreme deity of more than one non-Hellenic 
people, and not least of the Jews. This took place in the Hellenistic 
age, which also saw the rise of Zeus the Sun® and his fusion with a 
variety of solar gods all round the eastern end of the Mediterranean— 
Amen-R4* at Egyptian Thebes, Sarapis® at Alexandreia, Ba‘al- 
hammén® in north Africa, Ba‘al-Samin’™ in Syria, not to mention the 
Mithras® of Chaldean magic. Moreover, it was as a pure sun-god . 
that at Tripolis in Phoinike Zeus acquired the striking appellative 
Hdgtos®, and on the coinage of Gaza was actually equated with the 
Hebrew Godhead and inscribed with the triliteral form of the name 
Jehovah. These and other such lines converged and ultimately 
met in the solar monotheism of Aurelian™. 

Again, the ram” and the bull, whose procreative powers were 
connected by pastoral and cattle-breeding peoples with all the 
fertilising agencies of sun and storm, both alike served to facilitate 
the union of the Greek Zeus with similar gods in contiguous areas. 
The ram linked him to the Graeco-Libyan Ammon™ and the 
Thraco-Phrygian Saédéztos; the bull, to the Amorite Adad*, the 
Babylonian Ramman”, and the Hittite god who in Roman times 
figures as Iupiter Heliopolitanus® or Iupiter Dolichenus’. 

Of all the attributes ascribed to Zeus the most formidable was 


unico nelle religiont monoteistiche). The views of Foucart and Pettazzoni are summarised 
and criticised by W. Schmidt 7he Origin and Growth of Religion trans. H. J. Rose 
London 1931 pp. 209g—217. See also Frazer Worship of Nature i. 1g—61 (The Worship 
of the Sky among the Aryan peoples of Antiquity), 62—73 (The Worship of the Sky 
among non-Aryan peoples of Antiquity), 7488 (The Worship of, the Sky among the 
civilized peoples of the Far East), 89—315 (The Worship of the Sky in Africa). 


1 Supra ii. 876 n. 1. 2 Supra ii. 875 n. 1. 3 Supra i. 186 ff. 
4 Supra i. 347 ff. 5 Supra i. 188 ff. 8 Supra i. 353 ff. 
7 Supra i. 8, 191 f. 8 Supra i. 190. 
® Supra i. 192, 400 n. 6, cp, ii. 1122 n. Q. 
10 Supra i. 232 f. fig. 171, 4 and pl. xxi, iii. 558. Ul Supra i. 166. 
12 Supra i. 428 ff. 8 Supra i. 633 ff., iii. 606, 615 ff. 
M4 Supra i. 348 ff. 3 Supra i. 390 ff., cp. ii. 275, 287 n. 2, 1184. 
16 Supra i. 549 ff, 581 f. Y Supra i. 576 ff., 633 ff. 
8 Supra i. 550 ff., 576 ff. 8 Supra i. 604 ff. 
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the thunderbolt. Yet its terrors were not wholly terrific!. Zeus 
might fall as a lightning-flash, but the Dzdédletos or ‘ Zeus-struck’ 
man was deemed divine and even treated as a god. The spot where 
the fatal bolt fell was eyston and its victim enelysios, literally ‘in 
Elysium®’ He had entered upon the ‘road of Zeus, the Elysian 
track, which led up the steeps of heaven and was identified by 
Pythagorean sages with the Milky Way®. He, like Er son of 
Armenios*, could stand at last on the axis of the world, the central 
column supporting the very sky, there to witness all that heaven 
could show®. The celestial ascent was sometimes conceived as 
a ladder*’—a conception which begins with Egyptian amulets’, 
continues with Thracian and Orphic beliefs®, only to end with the 
mediaeval Ladder of Salvation®, Again, Zeus armed with a 
thunderbolt in either hand, a primitive storm-god, at Olympia was 
sublimated into Zeus Hérkios, ‘God of Oaths, a terror merely to 
perjurers’®, just as on Italian soil Dius Fidzus, ‘the Cleaver, a 
lightning-god, became, thanks to popular etymology, a peaceful 
‘Protector of Pledges". In general it may be said that from the 
sixth century onwards the thunderbolt of Zeus begins to be replaced 
by his sceptre?*, surviving mainly as a symbol of omnipotence* or 
continuous divine activity, Indeed, under Constantine its old 
Anatolian form, the /éérys, was deliberately re-shaped into the 
labarum and adopted as the emblem of the all-conquering faith®, 
Omnipotence leads on towards omniscience and omnibenevo- 
lence. A Hellenistic type of Zeus enthroned and sceptred shows 
the god with serious deep-set eyes, brow furrowed by thought, and: 
head propped on hand in an attitude of serene!® meditation. We 
can hardly fail to recognise the insight and foresight of the divine 
ruler, who takes a kindly interest in the affairs of men, His mood, 
best described by the Greek term prénoza or the Latin providentia, 
comes close to our own conception of Providence”. Thus in 
imperial times lupiter Conservator extends a strong protecting arm 
above the puppet emperor™®, while his Syrian counterpart lupiter 


1 Supra ii. 852. 2 Supra ii. 22 f. 3 Supra ii. 36 ff. 

4 Supra ii. 54, 114. 5 Supra ii. 44, 108, infra iii. 974. 6 Supra ii. 125 ff. 

T Supra ii. 125 ff. 8 Supra ii. 129 ff. ® Supra ii. 136 ff. 

0 Supra ii. 722, 726f. Supra ii. 724 ff. n. 0. 12 Supra ii. 722, 731 ff. 
13 Supra ii. 852. 4 Supra ii. 854. 15 Supra ii. 601 ff. 


16 Mr H. Mattingly draws my attention to the fact that the same gesture of head 
propped on hand occurs also in the Roman numismatic type of a seated Securitas 
(Stevenson—Smith-—-Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 726, J. Ilberg in Roscher Lex. Myth. 
iv. 595 ff., Hartmann in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii A. 1000 ff.). 

W Supra i. 24 ff, ii. 762 f. 18 Supra i. 276 0. § fig. 201. 
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. Dolichenus ‘Best and Greatest, the Eternal’ is hailed as ‘the 
Preserver of the Whole Sky, a Godhead Pre-eminent, a Provider 
Invincible?’ 

More and more, as time went on and men’s sympathies widened, 
the cosmic character of such a god tended to find expression in 
poetry, philosophy, and art. Homer began his /Had with the 
parenthetic hint that its plot was but the progressive fulfilment of 
the will of Zeus*% Sophokles® ended his Women of Trachis with 
the reflexion— 

In all which happenings is nought but Zeus— 


and we are left with that impressive monosyllable ringing in our 
ears. An Orphic fragment paraphrased by Platon said: 


Zeus first, Zeus midmost, Zeus hath all things made* 


And later Orphists under Stoic influence, or Stoics with a leaning 
towards Orphism®, expanded the same theme into hymns of.a 
definitely pantheistic sort®. Theokritos? and Aratos® have echoes of 
the opening line, which for Cicero®, Virgil”, Ovid", and Calpurnius 
Siculus® passes into a poetical commonplace. Aratos® in his great 
exordium dwells on the ubiquity and helpfulness of the god. The 
haunts of men are ‘full of Zeus’—all the streets, all the markets, 
the sea and its harbours. Zeus distinguishes the seasons by his 
signs in the sky above and thereby determines the labours of the 
earth beneath. And all this with beneficent purpose. So men do 
well to worship him ever first and last; and the poet in a burst of 
gratitude cries— 
Hail, Father, mighty marvel, mighty boon! 

Even the dry-as-dust pedant with his faulty philology attempts to 
persuade us that Zeus gets his name Zéna as being the giver of 


1 Supra i. 608, 633. 2 Suprai. 14 n. 1. : 

3 Soph. Zrach. 1278 xoddév Tobrwr 8 re wh Leds. 4 Supra ii. 1033 n. I. 

5 R. Harder ‘Prismata’ 1 in Philologus N.F. 1930 xxxix. 243—247 argues that 
Orph. frag. 21a Kern is not only not early (Kern), nor even merely Stoic in tone 
(Wilamowitz), but is actually a Stoic forgery (Class. Quart. 1931 xxv. 216). 

6 Supra ii. 1027 f. 

7 Theokr. 17. 1 f. éx Atos dpxdpec@a kal és Ala diyyere, Mota, | ddavdrwy Tov dpurrov 
éwhy xrhelwuer dodats. 

8 Arat. phaen. 1 éx Ads dpxdperda (supra ii p. vi). 

8 Cic. de lege. 2. 7 ‘a love Musarum primordia’—sicut in Aratio carmine orsi sumus, 

 Verg. eci. 3. 60 ab Tove principium, Musae, 4en. 7. 219 ab Iove principium generis. 

1 Ov. ers 10. 148 f. ‘ab Tove, Musa parens,—cedunt Iovis omnia regno— | carmina 
nostra move.’ 

2 Calp. Sic. 4. 82 ab 1st principium, si quis canit aethera, sumat. 

8 Arat. phaen. 1 ff. (supra ii p. vi). 
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‘life’ to all things', and Déa as being the cause ‘through’ which 
they came to be*. Zeus enthroned as cosmic lord is a frequent 
theme of imperial art. So he appears, surrounded by all the host 
of heaven, in a fine ceiling-fresco of Nero’s Golden House’. And 
analogous designs were used to decorate minor works of art, an 
onyx phalera*, a terra-cotta lamp5, or what not? Anything circular 
would serve. Thus handsome bronze coins struck at Nikaia in 
Bithynia® and Perinthos in Thrace” show Zeus seated in the midst 
with smaller flanking figures of Sun and Moon, Earth and Sea, the 
whole enclosed by a broad band exhibiting all the signs of the 
‘zodiac—an irrefutable witness of his claim to world-dominion. 
Martianus Capella had indeed ample warrant for his hymn to 
Iupiter as ruler of the starry universe®. Small wonder that the type 
of the infant Zeus seated on a globe surrounded by stars® was 
adapted for figures of the Father and the Son in church-mosaics of 
the fourth and following centuries”, or that the similar type of Zeus 
enthroned with the globe as his footstool is found on a fourth- 
century gold-glass simply lettered CRISTVS™. 

Meantime morality was on the march, indeed was on the war- 
path. But reflexion shows that patristic satire on the chronique 
scandaleuse of Zeus#®, however excusable in the heat of controversy, 
is not to be taken too. seriously. It consists mainly of misdirected 
attacks on the alleged amours of the god with this, that, or the 
other mortal maiden. But in reality such 4atsons point to the 
legitimate union of the sky-god with the earth-goddess, who in 
divers places had divers names and on occasion faded from goddess 
to heroine™. It might even be urged that this notorious character- 
istic of Zeus was a virtue rather than a vice, proving his permanence 
and adaptability in the face of changing conditions. The earth- 
mother ‘of many names®’ took on a score of shapes: the sky-father 
remained constant to her in them all. ; 

It was precisely this moral stability that made Zeus, not merely 
the wedding-god par excellence on account of his own hierds gémos*, 


1 Supra i. 219 n. 4, ii. 259 n. 0, 835 n. 2, 1102 n. 8. 


2 Supra i. 219 n. 4, li. 855 n. 2- 3 Supra iii. 39 pl. v- 

4 Supra iii. 39 ff. fig. 10. 5 Supra iii. 41 with fig. 15. 
8 Supra i. 752 fig. 551. 7 Supra i. 752 f. fig. §52- 8 Supra i. 757. 

9 Supra i. 51f. figs. 27 and 28. 10 Suprai. sof. figs. 23 and 24. 

1 Supra i. 47 with fig. 20. 2 Supra i. 49 fig. 22- 

3 Supra i. 167 n. 1. 4 Supra i. 779 f. 


% Aisch. P.v. 210 (cited supra ii. 176 n. 1). 
16 Souid. s.v. Tedela- “Hpa Tedela xat Leds Tédetos éripSvro ev trois yaows, ws mpurdveis 
Ovres Tov yduev. Tédos OE 6 yduos. 5d Kal wporédera exadetro h Ovoia h wpd Tay ydpwv 
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but also the confessed patron of law and order. For as husband of 
Ge Thémis* he was the natural guardian of thémistes or ‘precedents?’ 
and the parent of Dzke® ‘the Right Way of Things, that is 
‘Justice’ It was his to judge between the lawful and the lawless, 
whether human or otherwise. Archilochos of Paros as far back as 
the middle of the seventh century® could say: 


Zeus, Father Zeus, thou reign’st in heaven ahove 
Watching the works of mortal men, 

Knavish or just ; yea, all the beasts that move 
Have rights and wrongs within thy ken®. 


There are grounds for suspecting that the laws inscribed on Solon’s 
kyrbeis and dxones were held to be the very voice of Zeus’. 
Aischylos®* makes Dike a close ally of her father. Sophokles® 
speaks of her as seated at his side. Euripides in the Melanippe 


yvouévn=schol. Aristoph. shes. 973. Cp. Dion. Hal. avs rhet, 2.2 Lets yap kai “Hpa, 
aporo tevyvivres te kal ouvdudtorres’ otrw ro 6 pev kal Ilarnp kadetrar wdvrwv, 4} dé 
Zuyla, dro rob fevyvivas 7d ORAU TH dppeve (Poll. 3. 38 mentions Hera Tedela, but omits 
Zeus). U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Der Glaube der Hellenen Berlin 1932 ii. 143 
n, 2 cites Jnscr. Gr. sept. i no. 3217 (a fragment of white marble from Orchomenos in 
Boiotia) [---+++-+ Aud Ted]eip, “Hpg Tedelg as an inscription relating to a marriage. See 
further A. Klinz ‘IEPOS TAMO® Halis Saxonum 1933 p. 109 ff. 

1 Supra ii. 37, 267, 841. Hence, presumably, Plutarch’s Zeus Oeulorios (infra 
p- 964 n. 2). 

27h. 1. 237 ff. viv atré ww vies "Ayasdy | év marduys popéovor dixagrddo, of Te 
Oéuaras | mpds Acds eipbara, Od. 16. 403 ef per x’ alvijowor Atos weydroro Gémiores. 

3 Supra i. 755 n. 10. See Hes. 0.d. 256 ff., Aisch. s.c. Th. 662, cho. 949 f., Eur. frag. 
150 Dindorf=151 Nauck? af. Stob. ecé. 1. 3. 23 p. 56, 19 ff. Wachsmuth. 

4 H. Usener Gétternamen Bonn 1896 p. 180 f., O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, 
v. 574, R. Hirzel Themis, Dike und Verwandltes Leipzig 1907 pp. 56—227 (the fullest 
treatment), Harrison 7hemis? p. 516 ff. 

5 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1912 i. 184. 

6 Archil. frag. 88 Bergk‘, 88 Edmonds, 94 Diehl? af. Stob. ect. 1. 3. 34 ps 58, IF ff. 
Wachsmuth (cp. Clem. Al. stront. 5.14 p- 412, 3 ff. Stahlin (Euseb. pruep. ev. 13. 13- 54)} 
‘& Zeb, warep Leb, ody per odpavod xpdros, | od 3 Epy’ éx’ dvOpdrwv opds | Newpya cal 
Bepuord, coi 5¢ Onplwv | UBps re kal Slxy wédrec’ with R. Hirzel of. cit. p. 218 n. 5. 
P. Shorey in J. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1918 x. 801 
‘In a fable of Archilochus there is an appeal to Zeus who regards both the Hybris and 
the Dike of beasts. This may be little more than the literary tone of Kipling’s ‘‘law of 
the pack” and Aristophanes’ “‘laws of the birds” (av. 1343 ff.]. Pindar echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts ‘‘unwitting-of-justice”’ [Mem. 1. 63' Ofjpas diépodlkas]. Anaxi- 
mandros even spoke of all individual things as paying the penalty for their injustice 
(/rag. 9 Diels* ay. Simplic. phys. 24. 13 (Theophrast. phys. opin. frag. 2 in H. Diels 
Doxographi Graeci Berolini 1879 p. 476, 8 ff.) €& dy dé 4 yéveots éore Tots obot, Kal Thy 
POopay els rabra ylvecOar kara 7h xpedy SObvar yap abra Slenv kal rlaw dddjros Tijs 
ddtxlas xara THv TOD xpbvou Takw).. 

7 Supra ii. 1093 0. I. 8 Aisch. cho. 244 f. 

® Soph. Trach. 279, O.C. 1381 f. 

20 O, Kern Orphicorum fragmenta Berolini 1922 p. 196 thinks that Sophokles was 
here following Orphic doctrine (ézfra p. 950 n. 4). 
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Bound’ scoffs at the crude Hesiodic? idea of Dike acting as court- 
assessor to Zeus, but in the 7vozades* still couples his name with hers: 


O Earth’s Upbearer on the Earth enthroned, 
Whoe’er thou mayest be, hard to guess or know, 
Zeus, be thou Nature’s Law or Mind of Man, 

To thee I pray; for stepping silently 

Thou lead’st all mortal things on the path of Justice. 


Orphic teaching represented both Dike* and Nomos' as pdredroz of 
Zeus. And the eclectic author of the pseudo-Aristotelian work 
On the Universe (s. i B.c.)*, after quoting with approval an Orphic 
hymn to Zeus, concludes his treatise with the words’: 


‘God, then, as the old story has it, holding the beginning and the end and the 
middle of all things that exist, proceeding by a straight path in the course of 


1 Eur. frag. 506 Nauck? ap. Stob. eci. 1. 3. 142 p. 54, 12 ff. Wachsmuth doxeire 
wnddv raduchuar’ els Oeods | wrepotor, xdmwer’ év Ards d€Arou mruxais | ypdg@ew rw’ adrd, 
Zia 8° eloopavrd viv | Ovyrots duxdfew ; ob5’ 6 was Av ovpavds | Atds ypdqovros rds Bporay 
dpaprlas | éfapxéoaev 00d’ éxeivos By oxowady | réurev éxdory fnulav’ adr’ 4 Alxn | 
évrad0d wodarw éyyts, ef Bovdeo8” dpév. Cp. Deut. 30. 11 ff. ‘For this commandment 
which I command thee this day....It is not in heaven, that thou shouldest say, Who shall 
go up for us to heaven, and bring it unto us, and make us to hear it, that we may do it?... 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayest 
do it.’ 

2 Hes. od. 258 ff. 

3 Eur. 7ro. 884 ff. EK, & -yijs éxnua karl vis exwr LSpav, | doris ror’ el ob, Svordr- 
agros eldévar, | Zevs, etr’ dvdyxn piceos etre vols Bporav, | rpoonuvéduny ce mdvra yap 
ov dyddou | Balvwy xehedOov kara Slany Ta Ovijr’ dyes. 

* Orph. frag. 23 Kern ap. pseudo-Dem. ¢. Aristog. 1. 11 (on the spurious character 
of this speech see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Munchen 1912 i. 602 
n. 1) Kal riv dmapalryrov xal cepriy Alxnv, qv 6 Tas dywwrdras uly rederds xaradeltas 
"Oppebs rapa tov Tob Acds Opdvov gyot Kabnudvyy mavrTa Ta Tov avOpbrwv epopay, els 
adroy &xagrov voulcavyra Bréweav obrw det Ynditecbat, dvdrarrouevoy Kal mpoopwuevov y%) 
Karatox ovat Tatryv, K.7.d., cp. Orph. &. Dek. 62. 1 ff. Suma Alxyns uédrw ravdepxéos, 
dyAaopbppov, | 7 Kal Znvds dvaxros éxt Opdvov lepdv Kee | odpardPev xaBopGca Blov Ovyriaiv 
mwohugindwv, | K.7-A. 

See further G. Caramia ‘Chi é la dea BAXIAEIA negli Uccelli di Aristofane?’ in the 
Rivista Indo-Greco-ltalica di filologia, lingua, antichitd 1925 ix. 203 ff., who concludes 
that Basileia (supra p. 60 n. 5) was Dike the mdpedpos Acés (Soph. O.C. 1381 f., Arrian. 
4. 9- 7), and F. Ribezzo ‘La Atxn mdpedpos Acés degli Orfici’ in the same Rivista 1925 
ix. 209 f., who regards the three functions of Basileia—edBouNa, etvoula, swppootvn 
(Aristoph. av. 1539 f.)—as those of an Orphic Dike. 

5 Orph. frag. 160 Kern af. Prokl. zz Plat. Alcib. 1 p. 499, 2 Cousin? radu, érerdijrep 
h wpd Tob kbopnou Alen ouvérerac TG Act (axdpedpos yap 6 Néuos roh Acés, ws pyow b’Oppeds) 
and a. Prokl. z# Plat. 77m. i. 315, 8 ff. Diehl éy 5¢ rg Topylg (523 A) ouyrdrrwy re abrav 
(sc. Tav Ala) rots Kpovidats xat éfacpav da’ adrav, ba xal wpd ray ready F Kal peréxnrat 
bn’ abray, al rav Népov adt@ avyxabidpbw, worep xal 6’Opdeds: xara yap Tas brobijxas 
ras Nuxrds xat wap’ éxelvp wdpedpor mocetrac tov Nopov: ere 5¢ rhy Alxyv SAny draddv 
abrod r:Oéuevos év Népots (4. 716A), womwep kal 6 Beodbyos. 

6 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 736, Mtinchen 
1920 ii. 1. 376. - 

7 [Aristot.] de mundo 7. 401 b 24 ff. trans. E. S. Forster. 
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nature brings them to accomplishment; and with him ever follows Justice, the 
avenger of all that falls short of the Divine Law—Justice, in whom may he that 
is to be happy be from the very first a blessed and happy partaker!’ 


Plutarch? in his address Zo an uneducated Ruler is dissatisfied with 
such conventional views and protests that Dike is no mere pdredros 
of Zeus but must, like Themis and the highest Nomos?, be frankly 
identified with Zeus himself: 


‘Now it is true that Anaxarchus, trying to console Alexander in his agony of 
mind over his killing of Cleitus, said that the reason why Justice and Right are 
seated by the side of Zeus is that men may consider every act of a king as 
righteous and just; but neither correct nor helpful were the means he took in 
endeavouring to heal the king’s remorse for his sin, by encouraging him to 
further acts of the same sort. But if a guess about this matter is proper, I should 
say that Zeus does not have Justice to sit beside him, but is himself Justice and 
Right and the oldest and most perfect of laws; but the ancients state it in that 
way in their writings and teachings, to imply that without Justice not even Zeus 
can rule well.’ 


When Antiochos i of Kommagene called himself by the bombastic 
title Theds Dtkaios Epiphanés, ‘the Just God Made Manifest,’ he 
was perhaps posing as Zeus Oromdsdes incarnate*. In late times 
Zeus acquired the appellation Dikaiésynos as Judge of the just 
and unjust‘, and at Karousa in Paphlagonia was worshipped as 
Dikaiésynos Mégas®, 

But, before perfection can be reached, Justice must be tempered 
with Clemency, Mercy, and Love. Of which kindlier qualities there 
are stray hints and previsions in the cults of Zeus Jfei/échios*, Zeus 
FHiikésios", and Zeus Phélios*, Particularly impressive for its moral 
implicates is the attitude of Zeus towards the man-slayer. It would 
seem that the bloodguilty person, who fled from the vengeance of 
his victim’s kin and appeared in some far off village as a suppliant 
stranger, was—according to ancient Greek usage—believed to be 
under the special protection of a divine escort®, nay more, was 


1 Plout. ad princ. inerudit. 4 trans. H. N. Fowler. 

2 Pind. frag. 169 Bergk*, 169 Schroeder af. Plat. Gorg. 484B Noéuos 6 rdvTwv 
Bacireds | Ovardy re cal ddavdrwv | Ayer dexatGy 7d Pratébraror bwreprdre xetpi, Eur. Hec. 
798 ff. quets pev oby JotAol re xadoOevets tows’ | GAN’ ol Oeot cHévover yw Kelvav Kparav | 
Noépos: vduw yap rods Geods iyyobueba | xal fGuev ddixa xal dixa:’ wpiouévor, Plat. epist. 8. 
354 E—385.A Oeds de dvOpdirors cwppoor vopos, adpoor 5é H5ovy, Dion Chrys. or. 75 p. 267 
Dindorf ofros 6 rhv Oddarray xadalpwv, 6 THY iv Tuepov ody, 6 Tod Aids érews vids, 6 
thy dirrytov cal dvumépBdyrov loxov Exwy (sc. 6 Néuos). See further R. Hirzel Themis, 
Dike und Verwandtes Leipzig 1907 p. 386. 

3 Supra i. 742 0. 8. 4 Supra ii. 1092 n. 8. 5 Ib, 

8 Supra ii. 10g ff. (Append. M). 7 Supra ii. 1093 0. I, 1097 D. 2. 

8 Supra ii. 1160 ff. (Append. N). Supra *, 1097 0. 0. 
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originally regarded as himself a potential god?, Hence we hear, 
not only of Zeus Hzkésios ‘the God of Suppliants,’ but also of Zeus 
Hikétas, himself ‘the Suppliant?” and even of Zeus aldstor, Zeus 
‘the curse®—a daring and desperate identification of the deity 
with the sinner. These things are strangely suggestive. Simple 
souls dwelling round the Mediterranean were prepared to believe 
that any day a god might appear in their midst in the likeness of 
a man*. Why not as ‘the man Christ Jesus®’? Further, it would 
not stagger them to think that such an one might somehow con- 
descend to identify himself with the sinner and even to ‘become 
a curse for us&, 

Other ‘august anticipations’?’ may be detected, by those who 
have ears to hear, in all parts of the ancient world. If for cultural 
and religious purposes Greece as a whole be divided into three zones, 
northern, central, and southern, it will naturally be found that of 
these the first and third were to a large extent independent and 
pursued their own lines of development, while the second lay open 
to influences received from either side. But in all three the same 
upward trend is observable. 

Thus in the north the Thraco-Phrygians® recognised a sky-god 
Dios, an earth-goddess. Zemela, and their offspring Dios V¥sos, Dios 
‘the Younger.’ The son was held to be a rebirth of the father®, 
whose name and nature he duplicated. Hence the ill-understood 
association of the Anatolian mother-goddess with a partner con- 
ceived at once as her husband and her child*—Kybele, for example, 
having a youthful consort invoked as Aftis, ‘Daddy,’ or Papas, 
‘Papa™’ And hence too the success with which Christianity was 
propagated in Phrygia and Thrace among a people who already 
believed in a Father manifesting himself anew in the person of his 
Son}*, Even the rites and formulae of Attis might pass muster as 
guasi-Christian™, 

In central Greece Dios, Zemela, and Dios Wfsos became 
naturalised as Zeus, Semele, and Dionysos“. But again there were 


1 Supra ii. 1096 n. 4. 2 Supra ii. 1096 n. 1. 
3 Supra ii. 1098 n. 5, cp. 2. nn. 4 and 6, 
* Supra ii. 1096 n. 4. 5 y Tim, 2. 5. ® Gal. 3. 13- 


7 R. Browning Paracelsus 5 sub fin. ‘But in completed man begins anew | A tendency 
to God. Prognostics told | Man’s near approach ; so in man’s self arise | August anticipa- 
tions, symbols, types | Of a dim splendour ever on before | In that eternal circle life 
pursues.’ ae 

8 Supra ii. 277 ff., 842- ® Supra ii. 294 with n. 1, 842. 

10 Supra ii. 294, 842. Supra ii. 292 ff., 842. 

12 Supra ii. 288 ff., 303, 842. 3 Supra ii. 303 ff. M4 Supra ii. 277 ff., 842. 
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obvious points of contact between Dionysiac and Christian practice. 
The former like the latter made much of collective emotion’, 
treated the inspired devotee as one with his god? transcended the 
narrow limits of Hellenism®, and taught the mystery of life through 
death*, It is notorious that the Christus Patiens, a play written in 
the middle ages on the supreme tragedy of Calvary®, was composed 
largely of lines and half-lines culled from the Bacchae®. 

In the south we have a similar but older triad—the sky-god 
Kronos’, the earth-goddess Rhea$, and their youthful son Zagreus 
or the Cretan Zeus, whose death and resurrection were annually 
celebrated as a means of reviving the life of all that lives®. Zeus 
/daios in the fifth century had mystics, who by their sacraments 
assimilated themselves to their god and thereafter, clad in white 
raiment, led a life of ceremonial purity?® Zeus Astérios of Gortyna 
seems early to have taken on a solar character, but in the Hellenistic 
age is viewed as god of the starry sky*. Aratos, when about to 
describe the whole series of constellations, starts with the Bears 
and tells how once in Crete they hid the infant Zeus in a cave and 
nurtured him there for a year, while the Dictaean Kouretes were 
deceiving Kronos™, Now Aratos was a native of Soloi or, some 


1 Supra i. 667, 672, 688, etc. 

2 Supra i. 648 ff., 673, 675 ff., 703. 

3 The Dionysiac nomenclature was syncretistic. Diénysos came from Thrace (supra 
i. 695, 780, ii. 268, etc.). Bd&chos perhaps came from Egypt, where at Hermonthis men 
worshipped the bull Bakha (supra i. 436ff., ii. 268 n. 4). Zagreds probably came from 
Mt Zégros or Zdgron in Assyria, passing first through Phoinike and then through Crete 
(supra i. 651, ii. 268 n. 4). Thus elements drawn from north, south, and east combined 
to form a religion of well-nigh universal appeal. 

* Dionysos, the life-god of the Thracians (supra ii. 1024 f.), dies only to rise again. 
Those who took part in his ¢démenon, those who witnessed his ¢réma, thereby became 
partakers of his immortality (supra i. 663 f., 673). 

6 K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1897 p. 746 ff, 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Minchen 1912 i. 353 n. 12, Miinchen 
1924 ii. 2. [420 n. 2. 

6 K. Krumbacher of. cit.2 p. 746 ‘Ein volles Drittel der 2640 Verse (ausser den 
vereinzelten Anapasten V. 1461 ff. nur Trimeter), aus welchen das Drama besteht, ist 
fremdes Eigentum. Den gréssten Teil dieses Lehngutes lieferten sieben Dramen des 
Euripides, nimlich Hekabe, Medea, Orestes, Hippolytos, Troades, Rhesos und 
Bacchen; dazu kommen einige Dutzend Verse aus dem Prometheus und Agamemnon 
des Aeschylos und aus der Kassandra des Lykophron.’ As to the Sacchae, Sir 
J. E. Sandys in his edition of that play (ed. 3 Cambridge 1892 p. Ixxxv) says: ‘a large 
number of its lines were appropriated by the compiler of the dreary cento known as the 
Christus Patiens, once attributed to Gregory of Nazianzus.’ 

7 Supra ii. 548 ff. 8 Supra i. 649 n. 3, ii. 515, 548. 

3 Supra i. 646. 10 Supra i. 648. 11 Supra i. 547+ 

12 Arat. phaen. 30 ff. (cited supra ii. 928 n. 0). 
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said, of Tarsos!. It is therefore of interest to note that Paul of 
Tarsos in his speech before the Areiopagos actually quotes the 
words used by his fellow-countryman with regard to the Cretan 
Zeus— 

‘For we are also his offspring?) 


and in the same context cites, perhaps from a lost poem by 
Epimenides®, Minos’ panegyric of the god— 


‘in him we live, and move, and have our being.’ 


Paul must have been struck, and struck forcibly, by the Cretan 
parallel—a divine child born to be king, hidden in a cave from his 
enemies, apparently weak and helpless, yet able to control the stars 
in their courses, one with whom his worshippers the world over 
could claim kinship, while dependent on him for life, and breath, 
and all things’, Truly the cult of Zeus Astérios has once more 
landed us on the very confines of Christendom. , 

Proofs might be multiplied, but I have said enough to show that 
the physical basis of the cult of Zeus involved mental, moral, and 
spiritual issues, which themselves rose to great heights and were 
prophetic of even greater things to come. 

Many, if not most, of these sublimer aspects were caught and 
canonized when Pheidias at the very zenith of his fame made his . 
statue of Zeus Oljmpzos for the fifth-century temple in the A/zis®. 
For a detailed description of it we are in the main dependent on 
the dry paragraphs of Pausanias®, eked out by allusions elsewhere’. 
It appears that the god, a colossal figure in gold and ivory, sat 
enthroned with a Victory likewise of ivory and gold, bearing a fillet 
and wearing a wreath, in his right hand and a sceptre, embellished 
with various metals® and topped by an eagle, in his left. He had an 
olive-wreath on his head and golden sandals on his feet, his Zimdtion 


1G. Knaack in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. ii. 391 f. (‘ Wahrscheinlich war die 
Familie...von Tarsos nach Soloi tibergesiedelt; deshalb wohl nennt Asklepiades von 
Myrlea Tarsos als Geburtsort (Vit. 1 p. 52, 5 [p. 76, 4 ff. Maass ’AcxAnmeddys 8@ 6 
Mupreaves év rg cot Tlept ypopparixGy Tapoéa pyolv abrov yeyovéva add’ ob Zordda= Frag. 
hist. Gr. iii. 299 Miiller})’), B. A. Miiller De Asclepiade Myricano Leipzig 1903 p- 43- 

2 Acts 17. 28 (cited supra i, 664 n. 3). 

3 Supra i. 157 n. 3, 663 n. 2, 664 nD. I. 4 Supra i. 664 f. 

5 Supra ii. 757 £. 6 Paus. 5. 11. 1—1I. 

7 Overbeck Schrifiquellen p. 125 ff. nos. 692—695, 697-754. A shorter set of extracts, 
with English rendering and brief notes, will be found in H. Stuart Jones Select Passages 
from Ancient Writers illustrative of the History of Greek Sculpture London 1895 p. 84 ff. 
nos, L1I—I14. 

8 Paus. 5. 11. 1 7H &¢ dprorepg Tot Ge08 xecpt Eveore {so Porson for xapley éo7e codd.) 
OKRwTpoy werddrots Tois wiow HvOropévov. 
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of gold being inwrought with living creatures and lily-flowers4, 
His throne, decked with gold and jewels, ebony and ivory, had upon 
it numerous figures painted and carved. It was surmounted by 
groups representing the daughters of Zeus—three Charites? and 
three Horai®. Each throne-leg showed four dancing Victories 
above, and two others below‘. On the two front legs were Sphinxes 
grasping Theban children5, and beneath them Apollon and Artemis 
shooting down the Niobids*. The throne-legs were connected by 
four bars. The front bar carried seven, originally eight, figures 
illustrative of ancient athletic contests’. The other three bars had, 
all told, twenty-nine figures—Herakles and his allies, Theseus 
among them, engaged in fighting the Amazons. The throne was 
supported not only by four legs, but by four pillars between them. 
The space beneath it, however, could not be entered, being pro- 


1 1b. r@ 8e iparly ggdud re Kal rOv dvOdy ra xplva eorlv éwrewonpéva. The fia 
perhaps typified fertility in the animal world; the xplva (supra i. 622 ff.), in the vegetable 
world. 

2 Supra i. 155. 3 Supra ii. 37 0. 1, 94 1. 2. 

* H. Bulle in Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 328 and 338 (‘Es ist das erste bezeugte Beispiel 
einer ausgedehnteren dekorativen Verwendung der Niken an einem monumentalen 
Kunstwerke, wofiir die zahlreichen kleinen dekorativen Bronzefigiirchen von der athen- 
ischen Akropolis und die Verdoppelung der Nike auf Vasenbildern kaum als Vorlaufer 
angefiihrt werden diirfen.’ Etc.). 

5 F, Eichler ‘Thebanische Sphinx’ in the /Jehresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1937 Xxx. 
75—110 figs. 1g—32 has made it probable that two fragmentary groups in a blackish 
stone (‘Diabastaff (‘‘Schalstein’’)’) found by the Austrians at Ephesos and now in the 
Depot at Vienna were copied from one of the ebony (?) arm-supports of Pheidias’ Zeus. 

6 Supra ii. 475 n. 7. 

7 Paus. 5. 13. 3 adds that the man binding his head with a fillet was said to resemble 
Pantarkes (cp. 6. 10. 6, 6. 15. 2), an Elean youth who won a victory in the wrestling- 
match of Ol. 86 (436—433 B.C.) and was the wasdtxd of Pheidias. 

Later writers affirm that Pheidias inscribed [avrdpxys xadés on the finger of Zeus 
(Clem. Al. frotr. 4. 53-4 p- 41, 18 ff. Stahlin, Arnob. adv. nat. 6. 13, Phot. ex, and 
Souid. s.v. ‘Payvouela Néueots), But Gregory of Nazianzos tells the same tale of Athena 
Parthénos (Greg. Naz. poemata 1. 2. 10. 863 f. (xxxvii. 742 A Migne)); and Libanios, of 
Aphrodite (Liban. a. schol. Clem. Al. srotr. p. 313, 7 f. Stalilin)—perhaps meaning the 
Nemesis of Rhamnous (supra i. 275) & ’"Agpodirns exhyare (Phot. and Souid. occ. cttt.). 
Lastly, Eunapios, if his text be sound (uv. Acact? 177 p. 101 Boissonade pire Beadig roi 
tov SdxruvAov wapahaBetv xal roy waida mpds Erawov rijs Peas), appears to connect the 
incident with a goddess; but D. Wyttenbach’s cj. 7é65a for raiéa may well be right 
(so J. F. Boissonade ed. 2 Parisiis 1878 and W. C. Wright ed.’ London 1922). On the 
whole, this famous anecdote, if not absolutely incredible (it might conceivably be argued 
that an Olympic victor was an embodiment of the Olympic god (Fo/k-Lore 1904 xv. 399 f.), 
that Zeus mindful of Ganymedes might make allowance for the sculptor, that Ilavrdpxys 
could be explained away as wavrapx7s—an epithet worthy of Zeus himself (Aisch. Pers. 
855 f. wavrapKis dxdxas duayos Bacereds, | lebGeos Aapetos (cp. supra ii. 853), Hesych. s.ov. 
mavrapkéa: waot BonOby, ravrapKiys* 6 raow abrapxGr), etc.), is at least highly improbable. 

In any case Pheidias’ statue of a boy binding a fillet on his head (Paus. 6. 4- 5) is 
not ad rem (see Furtwingler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. gon. 1, Sir J. G. Frazer and 
H. Hitzig—H. Blumner ad Joc.). 
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tected by barriers like wallst. Of these, the one that faced the door 
was simply coloured blue; the rest were painted by Panainos the 
brother of Pheidias with pictures of Atlas and Herakles, Theseus 
and Peirithods, Hellas and Salamis, Herakles and the Nemean 
lion, Aias and Kassandra, Hippodameia and Sterope, Prometheus 
and Herakles, Penthesileia and Achilles, and lastly two Hesperides. 
The footstool had golden lions? and a frieze showing Theseus’ 


1 Paus. 5. 11. 4f. dvéyovoe Se ox of wédes pdvoe Tov Opbvov, adAd Kal xloves toot Tots 
mooi perakd éornxdtes THY ody. UrendOeiv St obx oldv ré éorw bd Tov Opdvor, orep ye 
xal év Apvxraus és Td évrds Tov Opdvou mapepxbucda: ev Oruurig dé épiuara rpdrov Tolywy 
wemounnéva Ta [8 (ded. Korais)] dwelpyovrd éort. rovrwy rdv épupdtwy boov pay drayrexpd 
Tov Oupey dorewy, ddpdurat Kvavg~ pbvoy, Ta 5é Nowa adrav mwapéxerat Iavalyov ypadds. 

The exact construction and decoration of the throne has long béen a bone of contention 
among classical archaeologists: see ¢.g. H. Brunn ‘La nascita di Venere sulla base del 
Giove fidiaco’ in the Budi. d. Inst. 1849 p. 74 f.=id. Kleine Schriften Leipzig—Berlin 
1905 ii. 247 f., zd. ‘Sul Trono del Giove di Fidia in Olimpia’ in the Az. d. Inst. 1851 
xxiii. t1o08—117 pls. C and D (restorations by Stackelberg and Brunn)=7d. Keine Schriften 
li. 248—254 figs. 28 and 29, A.S. Murray ‘The barrier of the throne of Zeus at Olympia’ 
in the Ath, Mitth. 1882 vii. 274—-276, td. A History of Greek Sculpture London 1883 
(zb.2 London 1890) ii. r25—127, R. Bohn in S. A. Ivanoff Architehtonische Studien Berlin 
1892 Heft 1, E. A. Gardner ‘The Paintings by Panaenus on the Throne of the Olympian 
Zeus’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 233—241, A. Trendelenburg in the Jahré. d. 
kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1897 xii Arch. Anz. pp. 25—29, E. Petersen ‘Die Geburt der 
Aphrodite’ in the Rém. Aitth. 1899 xiv. 154—162, H. Bltimner ‘Die Gemiilde des 
Panainos am Throne des olympischen Zeus’ in the /ahrd. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst 
1900 xv. 136—144, H. G. Evelyn-White ‘The Throne of Zeus at Olympia’ in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1908 xxviii. 49—55, G. Pellegrini ‘Il trono di Giove e le pitture di Paneno 
a Olimpia’ in the Att del reale Istituto veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti 1914—1915 lxxiv. 
1555 ff., G. Q. Giglioli ‘Il trono dello Zeus di Fidia in Olympia’ in the Memorie della R. 
Accademia Nazionale det Lincet Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche Serie Quinta 
1920 xvi. 219—374 with diagrams and 26 figs. 

In my restoration (szpra ii pl. xlvi) I have assumed (1) that the four bars (xavdves), 
as the coins seem to show, carried small figures in the round (éyéAyuara) representing 
athletes or combatants; (2) that the wall-like barriers (épiuara), which prevented people 
from passing under the throne, were painted screens filling the four spaces between the 
legs (3édes) and beneath the bars; (3) that the pillars («loves), equal in number to the legs 
(taot rots roat), stood literally between the legs (ueratd éoryxores r&v roddv), connecting 
the bar as stylobate with the seat as architrave (for an earlier arrangement see supra 
p- 669 with fig. 480). This would not exclude the possibility that, as in the case of Athena 
Parthénos (G. Fougeéres L’Acropole d’Athénes: Le Parthénon Paris 1910 ii. 2 pl. 134, 1), 
there was a strong central pier or mast to ensure the stability of the whole colossal figure. 
Indeed, I suspect that a symbolic value was attached to this group of four pillars with 
a central stem. We have already seen (supra ii. 141 ff. fig. 83) a similar quincunx of 
columns apparently serving as a Sardinian model of the sky. The tomb of Porsenna at 
Clusium with its five Ayramides and its superposed fefasus {supra ii. 1219) is susceptible 
of the same interpretation. Recently L. Frobenius Kulturgeschichte Afrikas Ziirich 1933 
p- 173 ff. figs. 124—139 has cited interesting parallels from Yorubaland, Egypt, Crete 
(cp. sepra ii. 193 n. 2 pl. xi), Etruria, etc., and in particular has shown that in Dahomey, 
Togoland, Yorubaland, and Assyria thrones for deities and kings often took this precise 
form. We may therefore justifiably conclude that, if Zeus sat on a seat supported by four 
pillars and a central stem, he did so in his character of sky-god. 

2 Lions were a traditional feature in the decoration of divine or royal thrones. The 
seat might be flanked by two lions (supra ii. 810 figs. 773 and 774, cp. i. 386 fig. 449) or 
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contest with the Amazons. The pedestal was adorned with an 
elaborate composition in gold. In the centre Aphrodite rose from 


the foreparts of lions (i. 61 fig. 36), or it might have leonine legs (ili. 663 fig. 474, 664 
fig. 475, 665 fig. 476, 668 fig. 480, 684 fig. 495, 716 fig. 530, 810 fig. 619) ox leonine 
claws (i. 747 fig. 545, iii. 674 fig. 485, 680 fig. 491), or at least a footstool with leonine 
feet (i pl. i). And the usage could be traced further afield. Solomon’s chryselephantine 
throne had lions standing beside the stays and on each of the six steps (1 Kings to. 19 f.). 
Egyptian chairs of state often have leonine legs and arm-rests in the shape of lions 
(J. G. Wilkinson Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians London 1837 ii. 196 
with col. pl. 11). The finest example is the throne of Tut-ankh-Amen, which has leonine 
legs surmounted by lion-heads of chased gold (H. Carter—A. C. Mace Zhe Zomé of 
Tut-ankh-Amen London 1923 i. 117 ff. with pls. 2, 62—64). In India too the lion is 
a symbol of royalty (A. de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology London 1872 ii. 153 ff). 
Mr E. J. Thomas draws my attention to the Hindu Sizhasana or ‘Lion-seat’ (Sir 
M. Monier-Williams 4 Sanskrit-English Dictionary? Oxford 1899 p. 1213 ‘Sivhasana, 
n. ‘lion’s-seat,” ‘‘ king’s seat,” ‘‘a throne,” MBh.; Kav. &c.’), the thirty-two statuettes 
of which related to king Bhoja thirty-two tales about their former owner king Vikrama 
(F. Edgerton ‘A Hindu Book of Tales: the Vikramacarita’in the 4m. Journ. Phil. 1912 
xxxiii. 249 ff., 2. Vikrama’s Adventures or The Thirty-two Tales of the Throne Cambridge, 
Mass. 1926 vols. i and ii (Text, Translation, and Notes)). A Hittite god at Carchemish 
was enthroned on a pedestal representing two lions controlled by a servitor (G. Contenau 
Manuel d’archéologie orientale Paris 1931 iii. 1136 fig. 747). The archaic goddess from 
Prinia in Crete was similarly enthroned on a base adorned with a frieze of lionesses 
(E. Lowy in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1909 xii. 246 fig. 123, V. Chapot in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 280 with fig. 6917). The huge gilded throne in the 
Magnaura at Constantinople was guarded by lions with movable tongues, which could 
roar and Jash their tails (Liudprand of Cremona avtapodosis 6. 5 p. 154 J. Becker 
(cxxxvi. 895 A—B Migne)). 

Such parallels are hardly fortuitous. Behind them all we can dimly discern that 
Felidenkultur of which L. Frobenius Kulturgeschichte Afrikas Ziirich 1933 pp. 63—101 
figs. 1—20 has much to say. Among the Baganda and allied tribes of Bantu speech the 
lion is a royal totem (J. Roscoe Zhe Baganda London 1911 pp. 128, 187), and it is 
believed that kings after death are reborn as lions, their mortal remains breeding maggots 
which turn into lion-cubs (J. Roscoe 7he Banyankole Cambridge 1923 Pp. 27, 545 
F. H. Melland Ja Witch-bound Africa London 1923 p. 151 (chiefs of the Ba-Kaonde)). 
The king, then, as such was a lion. And I should conjecture that his throne with leonine 
legs originally emphasised his claim by transforming the human biped into the animal 
quadruped. Relics of these forgotten or half-forgotten beliefs may be found in prophecies 
(Aisch. 4g. 1223 ff., 1258 ff.), dreams (Hat. 6. 131, Plout. », Per. 3, Artemid. onetrocr. 
2.12, 3. 66, Achmes onezrocr. 267 (é T&v Tlepo&v xat Alyurrlwy rept dovros [kat Onpar]) 
p. 218 ff. Drexl), and popular locutions (Aristoph. ches. 514 héwy Aéwy cor yéyovev, 
cp. Plout. ». Lyc. 3 Bactreds hyuiv yéyovev). Much ancient lore gathered about the birth 
of Alexander (Plout. v. Alex. 2 7 pev oby viudn, mpd ris vuxrés GF cuvelpyOnoay els tov 
Oddapov, Edoke Bpovrijis yevoudvys éumerety abris TH yaorpl xepauvdv, éx de rhs wAryis woAd 
tip dvapbér, elra prryvipevov els rASyas wdvrn Pepondvas dtarvOjvat. 6 5¢ Blemmos darépy 
xpbve pera tov ydwor elev Svap ablrov émiBdddovra oppayida TH -yaoTpl Tijs yuvaixds: 7 
5e yAuph rijs oppayidos, ws Bera, A€ovros elyev ecixiva. Trav Se dAdwv pdvrewy Spopwpevwy 
Thy dw, os axpiBerrépas puraxfs Seopévwv 7G PAlwmyp Trav wepl rdv yduov, Aploravdpos 6 
Terunoceds xiew Edn Thy EvOpwrov, obfev yap arorgpaylterGa: Tay xevav, xal xvew watsa 
Ovpoed} Kal Aeovrddn trav pbaw), whose leonine looks were successfully rendered by 
Lysippos (Plout. de Alex. Mag. fort. aut wirt. 2, 2) and—it may be added—most 
unsuccessfully by the later numismatic die-sinkers (¢.g. Bret. Mus. Cat. Coins Macedonia, 
Etc. p. 19 no. 84 fig., p. 20 no. 87 fig., Hunter Cat. Coins i. 355 no. 1 pl. 24, 13, 
McClean Cat. Coins ii. 86 nos. 3716 and 3717 pl. 138, 10 and 11). 
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the sea, received by Eros and crowned by Peitho. On either side 
of this group were a dozen deities arranged in pairs—on the left, 
Zeus and Hera, Hephaistos and Charis, Hermes and Hestia; on the 
right, Apollon and Artemis, Athena and Herakles, Amphitrite and 
Poseidon. The whole assemblage was flanked on the left by Helios 
in his chariot, on the right by Selene riding her horse or mule. 

In front of all this splendour, with its wealth of mythological 
meaning, was a bare black pavement of Eleusinian stone, which— 
whatever its practical purpose!—aesthetically must have served, 
‘in the half-light of the temple, to isolate the statue from the 
spectator and to uplift the whole glittering vision towards the 
starry roof. 

Pausanias’ penultimate comment? is worth quoting: 


‘I am aware that the measurements of the Zeus at Olympia in point of height 
and breadth are on record, but I cannot commend those who measured it. 
For even the measurements they mention fall far short of the impression made 
by the image upon such as have seen it. Why, the god himself, they say, bore 
witness to the art of Pheidias. When the image was finished, Pheidias prayed 
the god to grant a token if the work was to his mind. And, straightway, they 
declare, he hurled a thunderbolt into the ground at the spot where down to my 
time stood a Aydria of bronze.’ 


What this masterpiece really looked like in the full glory of 
its ancient setting, we cannot, of course, hope to know. Any 
attempt to reconstruct it on paper (supra ii pl. xlvi), partly 
from Pausanias’ careful enumeration of details, partly from the 
small-scale copies of form and features on imperial coins of Elis* 


1 Infra p. 967. 2 Paus. 5. 11. g. 

3 See Sir J. G. Frazer and H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad /oc., also G. Q. Giglioli 
Zoc. cit. pp. 299—303 (‘Le misure’). 

4 S. B. Smith ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf eleischen Miinzen’ in the Arch, Zeit. 1862 
xx. 339 f., J. Friedlaender ‘ Die unter Hadrian in Elis gepragte Miinze mit der Darstellung 
. der Bildsiule des olympischen Zeus von Phidias’ in the Berliner Blatter fiir Miinz-, 
Siegel- und Wappenkunde 1866 iii. 21—26 pl. 30, 1 and 2, J. Overbeck ‘Uber den Kopf 
des phidias’schen Zeus’ in the Ber. sachs. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1866 
pp. 173—I90 pl. 1, 1—9, td. Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 34—45 Miinztaf. 1, 32—34, 2, 4, 
J. Friedlaender ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf den Mtinzen von Elis’ in the AZonatsber. d. 
Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1874 pp. 498—501 with figs. 1—5, zd. ‘Miinze 
der Eleer mit dem Zeus des Phidias’ in the Arch. Zeét. 1876 xxxiv. 34, L. Stephani in 
the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1875 pp. 169—198, zd. ‘ Nachtrage’ ¢4. 1876 pp. 223-225 with 
a fine photographic pl., R. Weil ‘Elische Munzen mit dem Zeus des Phidias’ in the 
Zettschr. f. Num. 1880 vii. 110—116 figs. 1—3, 7@. ‘Der Zeus des Phidias auf elischen 
Mtinzen der Kaiserzeit’ 26. 1912 xxix. 363—382 pl. 10, 1—10, C. T. Seltman Zhe 
Temple Coins of Olympia Cambridge 1921 p. 2 ff. Groups A—L pls. 1—8. 

These articles between them cover'all the Zeus-types on the coinage of Olympia from 
the latter part of s. vi B.c. onwards. 

Some: at least of the earlier types (e.g. the seated Zeus supra ii. 757 figs. yoo and 
YOI, 1224 fig. 1022) may well be reminiscent of a pre-Pheidiac cult-image. I agree with 


Plate LXIX 





Coins, struck by Hadrian, representing the Zeus Oljmpios of Pheidias : 
(1a, t6) Two differently lighted views of bronze coin now at Paris. 
(2) Bronze coin now at Florence. 

(3) and (4) Bronze coins now at Berlin. 


See page 959 2. 1. 
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(pl. lxix)!, must remain almost laughably inadequate. But, after all, 
as Pausanias implies, the important thing about the:Pheidiac Zeus 
was not his dimensions but his dignity, not his physical greatness 
but his moral grandeur, And if we cannot recréate‘his vanished 
effigy with much assurance, we can at least recall the impression 


Miss G. M. A. Richter The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Vale Univ. Press 1929 
p. 169: ‘For the long interval between the completion of the temple and Pheidias’ statue 
we may be permitted to hazard an explanation. Can we not suppose that originally a 
marble cult statue was made for the temple and stood duly in its place when the building 
was completed in 456? The existence of such an earlier image is indeed suggested by 
recent investigations of the floor of the temple which have indicated the presence of a 
substructure with ex’ votos beneath ‘the Pheidian construction [K. Lehmann-Hartleben 
‘Libon und Phidias’ in the Jahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1923]24 xxxvili/ix pp. 37—48]- 
Possibly the noble and severe head of Zeus (fig. G10) and the enthroned figure (fig. 611) 
which appear on the coins of Elis...were inspired by it. The expense of this statue—~as 
well as of the temple—was defrayed from the spoils taken by the Eleans when they 
reduced Pisa and the other dependent cities which had revolted, just as Pausanias 
[5- 10. 2] tells us. Then thirty years later the same great earthquake which caused the 
mutilation of the crouching figures from the angles of the western pediment [cp. W. Dorp- 

feld in Olympia i ii, 22]...also damaged this statue of Zeus. By this time the praise of the 
great gold, and ivory ‘statue of the Athena Parthenos was resounding throughout Greece; 
and Olyinpia determined to have a similar resplendent figure by the same master sculptor.’ 

But not till imperial times can we expect to find any accurate renderings of the 
Pheidiac figure (P. Gardner Zyfes of Gk. Coins pp. 77 fi., 146, 176 ff., 197 with pl. 15). 
Under Hadrian, when art took an antiquarian turn (W. Weber in 7he Cambridge Ancient 
History Cambridge 1936 xi. 320 f. and G. Rodenwaldt 24. p. 800 f.) and the emperor 
himself posed as Zeus Oljmpios (supra ii. 956 n. 0, 959 N. 0, 962 n. 2, 1120 N. 0, 1127 
n. 0), we get our first really relevant copies of the final cult-statue. 

1 Pl, Ixix gives photographic reproductions, to the scale 3, of the four most important 
coins: ‘ 

(ta) and (14) are two differently lighted views of a unique bronze coin, struck by 
Hadrian, now at Paris. It was first figured by J. Friedlaender in the Berliner Blitter 
loc. cit. pls 30, 2» See further Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth..Zeus p. 36 Miinztaf. £, 34. . 

(2) is another bronze coin struck by Hadrian, now at Florence, which has long heen 
known, See Overbéck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 35 f. Miinztaf. 2, 4. H.G. Evelyn- White, 
in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 1908 xxviii. 49 fig. 1 illustrates it to the scale 2. A second 
specimen, formerly owned by Queen Christina of Sweden (1626—1689), is lost, A third, 
from a slightly varied die, was found by H. Dressel, thickly oxidised, among the 
duplicates at Olympia and is published by R. Weil in the Zettschr. f. Num. 1912 
xxix. 368 f. pl. 10, 3a. The dv. bust of Hadrian is inscribed AVTOKPATOOP || 
AAPIANOC |JAIC, a very exceptional formula perhaps denoting | an honour conferred 
on the emperor by: the Panhellenes, when he was present in person at ‘the Olymipi 
festival of 129 A.D, (so Weil Joc. cit. p. 370 f.). ait 

(3) is a third bronze coin struck by Hadrian and secured by J. Friedlaender for the 
Berlin cabinet. H. G. Evelyn-White /oc. cit. p. 51 fig. 2 illustrates it to.the scale 3. 
Several replicas were found at Olympia, of which the best preserved, now at Athens, is 
published by R. Weil doc, cit..-p. 370 pl. 10, 4a. 

(4) is a fourth bronze coin struck by Hadrian, also in the Berlin collection. 
H. G. Evelyn-White /oc. cet. p. 51 fig. 3 illustrates it to the scale 2. This coin,: like 
no. (2), shows small projections on the stile of the throne. representing the dydéhpara of 
the xaydves (supra P> 956 n. 0), but the bared body of the god and his highly raised. left 
arm (szpra ii. 754) are concessions ‘to the taste of a later age. : 
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that it made on men of various tempers and types—the soldier, the 
man in the street, the scholarly thinker, the religious reformer, the 
eclectic moralist. 

L. Aimilius Paullus after his brilliant Macedonian campaign 
travelled through Greece (167 B.C.), and having long been anxious 
to see Olympia made his way thither, only to find his expectations 
utterly eclipsed by the reality, Livy? puts it with dry, unconscious 
humour: 


‘Passing through Megalopolis he went up to Olympia. Here he saw sundry 
things worth seeing, and on beholding Zeus as it were face to face was moved 
in his spirit. And so, just as if he had been about to offer victims on the Capitol, 
he ordered a bigger sacrifice than usual to be made ready®.’ 


It took much to ‘move’ a Roman general of the old school *. 
The popular verdict is voiced by Quintilian’: 


‘As an artist Pheidias is held to have been better at making gods than at making 
men, but as a worker in ivory to have been quite without a rival—even had he 
made nothing beyond the Athena at Athens or the Olympian Zeus in Elis. The 
beauty of the latter is thought actually to have added something to the received 
religion; so far did the majesty of the work go towards equality with the god- 
head.’ 


Reflective minds would want to know the source of a beauty so 
striking that it could be described as a real contribution to Greek 
religion. Cicero® speculates along Platonic lines: 


‘I maintain that nothing is ever so beautiful as not to be beaten in beauty by 
that from which it is copied as a portrait is copied from a face, that original 
which cannot be perceived by eye or ear or any other sense but grasped only by 


1 Polyb. 30. 10. 

2 Liv. 45. 28 unde per Megalopolim Olympiam escendit. ubi et alia quidem spectanda 
visa, et Iovem velut praesentem intuens motus animo est. itaque haud secus quam si in 
Capitolio immolaturus esset, sacrificium amplius solito apparari iussit. 

3 Cp. Plout. v. 4em. Paull, 28. 

4 E. Klebs in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 578 f. 

5 Quint. zzst. or. 12. to. g Phidias tamen diis quam hominibus efficiendis melior 
artifex creditur, in ebore vero longe citra aemulum vel si nihil nisi Minervam Athenis aut 
Olympium in Elide Iovem fecisset, cuius pulchritudo adiecisse aliquid etiam receptae 
religioni videtur ; adeo maiestas operis deum aequavit. 

Lucian in cynical mood bears witness to the same effect on the mind of the populace: 
Sums 8 ofv ol wapidvres és Tov vewy obre Tov cE “IvdGv édAépavra, Ere olovrat dpav odre rd ex 
THs Opaxns peradrevdev xpuclov, adr’ adrov Tov Kpévov xal ‘Péas és riv yy dd Pecdlov 
peTpKiopévov Kal Thy Iicalwy épnutay émicxomeiy Kexedevoudvoy, dyanavra el did mévre 
drtww érdv Oboe Tis adr@ wapepyor ‘Ohuuluv. 


6 Cic. ovat. 8f. The passage ends: nec vero ille artifex, cum faceret Iovis formam ~ 


aut Minervae, contemplabatur aliquem e quo similitudinem duceret, sed ipsius in mente 
insidebat species pulchritudinis eximia quaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad 
illius similitudinem artem et manum dirigebat. Sir J. E. Sandys ad Joc. quotes Plotin. 
5. 8. 1 éwel xald Pedlas rov Ala pds ovdev aic@nrdv wojoas, d\dG AaBuw olos dv yévocro, 
ei july 6 Leds OC dupdrwv é0édot pavfjvac and an interesting parallel in a letter from 
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thought or mind. Thus we can think of forms more beautiful even than the 
Statues of Pheidias, the most perfect things of their kind that we can see, or 
than those paintings that I have mentioned. Yet that great artist, when he was 
fashioning the shape of his Zeus or Athena, did not fix his gaze on any individual 
whose likeness he drew. No, in his own mind dwelt an ideal of surpassing 
-beauty. Beholding that and lost in the contemplation thereof he turned art and 
hand to the task of reproducing its likeness.’ 


Platonic too in its essence is the remark attributed by Philostratos 
to that eccentric genius Apollonios! of Tyana: 
‘When he saw the statue enthroned at Olympia he said “Hail, good Zeus, 
whose goodness consists in giving of thine own self to men.”’ 

In the summer of the year 97 A.D. Dion of Prousa delivered 
a semi-Stoic discourse to the Greeks assembled at Olympia?. The 
greater part of it is concerned with the cult-effigy of Zeus, to which 
the orator returns again and yet again with an ever fresh ardour of 
devotion and an astonishing variety of encomiastic phrases. He 
describes it as being ‘of all the images on earth the most beautiful 
and the most beloved of heaven®’ And he calls upon Pheidias, 
‘this wise, inspired maker of a creation at once solemn and 
supremely beautiful” to expound and justify his rendering of Zeus. 

All would admit, says Dion, that it is ‘a sweet and welcome 
vision, a spectacle of untold delight to Hellenes and barbarians 
alike’ Nay, even brute creatures, could they but observe it, would 
be impressed: bulls led to the altar would be content to suffer, if it 
pleasured the god; eagles, horses, lions would lose their wildness 
and be soothed at the sight®. ‘While of men, whosoever is utterly 


Raphael to Baldassare Castiglione: ‘To paint a figure truly beautiful, it might be 
necessary that I should see many beautiful forms, with the further provision that you 
should yourself be near, to select the best; but seeing that good judges and beautiful 
women are scarce, I avail myself of a certain ‘‘ idea” which comes into my mind (to mz 
servo dt certa idea che mt viene nella mente).’ 

1 Philostr. v. Afoll. 4.28 p. 167 Kayser lav 5é és rd eos 7d ev ’Oduumle * xaipe,’” 
elev, ‘dyabé Zed, od yap otrw rt dya0ds, ws xal cavTotd Kowwrioa rois dvOphras.’ This 
is not the colloquial & “ya@é, but a more serious use of the adjective as in Plat. 7m. 
29 D—E Adywuev by St yvrwa alrlay yéverw kal rd wav rbde d Evmicras Ewéorycer. 
dyads 7, dyab@ Se oddels wepl odderds obdérore eyylyverar POdvos: Tovrov 5’ éxrds dv 
mwdvra & Te pddora yevérOat EBovdAyOn wapamrdjow éavtg. Cp. Mark to. 17 f., Luke 
18. 18 f. (Matth. rg. 16f.). 

2 W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 i. 1. 361. 

3 Dion Chrys. or. 12 p. 220 Dindorf rdvrwr, ca éoriv érl yijs dyddwara, xdddAuorov 
kal GeopiAéoraror. 

4 fd. tb. p.229 Dindorf rév copdv robrov kal darudviov épydryy Tod ceuvod Kal wayKddov 
. Snuioupy}huaros. 

5 Id, tb. p. 229 Dindorf ws mév Hdd Kal mpoopirés bpapya Kal répyw duhjxavor béas 
eipydow waow "EdAnor xal BapBdpocs, Sco: wore Seipo dgixovro woAAol woAAdats, ovdeis 
dy repel. 

8 /d. ib. p. 229 Dindorf, 

Cc. IL 61 
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weary in soul, having drained many sufferings and sorrows in his 
life without the solace of sweet sleep, even he, methinks, if he stood 
over against this statue, would forget all the terrors and hardships 
of humanity?’ Aforetime, adds Dion, in lack of clear knowledge 
we dreamed our several dreams and fashioned our individual 
fancies, or at most combined the unconvincing likenesses produced 
by previous craftsmen*. ‘But you,’ he says turning to Pheidias, 
‘through the potency of your art have conquered and combined 
Hellas first and then the rest of the world by means of this marvel, 
a work so amazing and brilliant that no man who had once set 
eyes on it could afterwards readily form a different conception’ 
Yet, granted all this, continues Dion, in making a human figure 
of more than human beauty and magnitude out of these pleasing 
materials, did you really select the right type and create a form 
worthy of the god4? To which penetrating question Pheidias in his 
own defence replies®, that he was not the first exponent and teacher 
of truth heard by Helias in her infancy. He had to deal with 
a people already grown up and holding earnestly enough religious 
views already accepted and established. He would not stress the 
agreement of sculptors and painters in the past, but look rather to 
those other craftsmen, the poets, older and wiser than himself. 
They by virtue of their poems could lead men to form concepts, 
whereas his handiwork could at best raise a sufficient probability.... 
. Mind and wisdom no modeller or painter can portray. Their task 
is to know the human body in which these qualities reside, and 
they attribute the same to God. In default of the original, they — 
seek by means of that which is seen and imaginable to show forth 
that which is unimaginable and unseen, using a symbol superior 
to the animal types by which barbarians represent the divine.... 
Nor can we maintain that it would have been a better plan to have 
made no statue or semblance of the gods, but to have looked only 
upon the heavenly bodies. The wise man worships every one of 
these, deeming that he can see the blessed gods afar off. But all 
men are so disposed towards the divine that they feel a passionate 


1 Jd. tb. p. 229 f. Dindorf évépmérwv 5é, ds av 7 wavredGs éxtrovos THY Wuxi, Todas 
aravrdijoas cuppopas kal Adwas év TE Bly unde Urvov Hddv ew Baddéyevos, Kal ds Sone? poe 
kar’ évavriov oTds Thode rijs eixdvos éxhabécba wdvrwv Soa év avOpwrivy Bip dewad xal 
xadera, yiryverat wabety, 

2 Jd. ib. p. 230 Dindorf. 

3 Ja. td. p. 230 Dindorf ob 5é ioxdt réyvys évixnoas Kal ouvédekas Thy ‘“EAAdOa wrpGrov, 
frera trois dddovs rede TH Pdouart, Oecwéorov cal Aaumpov amodelias, ws pnddva Tov 
Wdvrwy dbEay évépay ere AaBelv Jgdlws. 

4 Td. ib. p- 230 Dindorf. 5 Jd. ib. p. 231 ff. Dindorf. 
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desire to honour and tend it near at hand, approaching it and 
touching it with conviction, offering sacrifices to it and setting 
wreaths upon it. Just as little children, when torn away from 
father or mother, are stricken with sore longing and yearning, and 
often in dreams stretch out their arms to the absent ones, so men, 
justly loving the gods because of their kindliness and kinship, are 
eager to associate with them in every way and to share their 
company. Hence many barbarians through poverty and lack of 
art give the name of gods to mountains, rough tree-trunks, and 
shapeless stones, things that are assuredly no more suitable than 
this form of ours+, In choosing the human shape I have followed 
the lead of Homer...though handicapped by the limitations of my 
art. Poetry is opulent and can afford to lay down its own laws. It 
has such resources of language and phrase that it can express every 
wish of the heart and proclaim aloud any conceivable aspect or 
achievement, mood or magnitude.... Not so I, who am restricted to 
a special spot in Elis or Athens. You, Homer, wisest of poets, were 
admittedly the first to show the Greeks many fair portraits of all 
the gods, their greatest included, in shapes sometimes gentle, some- 
times terrible and appalling. ‘But ours is a god of peace and 
universal mildness, overseer of a Hellas free from faction and at 
harmony with itself. By the help of my art and the counsel of Elis, 
a state both wise and good, I have established him, gentle and 
solemn with untroubled mien, the giver of livelihood and life and 
all good things, the common Father and Saviour and Keeper of 
mankind, imitating so far as mortal thought can imitate the nature 
that is divine and beyond our ken®’ See, then, whether you will 
not find this his effigy aptly reflecting all his titles. For Zeus alone 
of the gods is called both Father and King, Polzezs and Homdgnios 
and Phthos and Hetatretos, aye and Hikéstos and Phyxios and 


1 Jd. tb. p. 132 f. Dindorf drexvGs yap worep vijmia maides marpos } untpds drecrac- 
pévot bevdv Yuepov Exovres Kal whPov dpéyovct yeElpas ob rapotor wodAdKs dveipwrrovres, 
obrw Kai Geods dvOpwroi dyarayres dixalws did re evepyectay xai cuyyéveray, mpobupodpevor 
wéavra tpdmov cweival re kal duceiv- wore xal woddol rv BapBdpwr mevig re xal dropla 
réxvns Gpn Geovs émovopndtover xal dévdpa dpya xal donpous ALBovs, oddayp obdapGs olkerdrepa 
<ratrys (ins. J. Geel ed. Lugduni Batavorum 1840 p. 106)>rfjs wopp@ys. Surely the 
most pathetic, and sympathetic, plea for idolatry ever put forward. 

2 Id, ib, p. 236 f. Dindorf 6 5¢ fuérepos eipyyixds xal ravraxod mpgos, olos doracidarov 
kal duovootans THs “EAAAS0s Exloxowos: bv éyw peTa THs euavrod réxvns xal ris "Hcl 
mwédews copys kal dyabis Bovkevodpevos idpvoduny, eEpov kal cepvdv ev adit oxjpart, 
rov Blov kat {wis xal cuprdvrwy Sorfpa trav dyalGy, xowov dvOpimwv nal marépa Kai 
cwrijpa kal praca, ws Suvardv jv Ovyr@ diavonGévTe mepyjoachar Thy Oelav Kal aurjXavoy 
giow, 

61—2 
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Xénios and Kiésios and Epzkdérpios and countless other appellations, 
all of them good}... 

The speech, which had risen like a rocket, might have concluded 
with that burst of stars, lingering awhile in memory as a galaxy of 
glittering points. But the speaker, being Greek, prefers to end on 
a note of greater quietude and self-restraint. He does so very 
simply, very effectively, by contrasting the human workman, a 
Pheidias or a Polykleitos, who has made the most of his paltry 
materials and trumpery tools, with Zeus the creator of the universe, 
whom Pindar? addresses as— 

‘Mighty Lord of Dodona, Best of all Artificers, our Father.’ 

How comes it that this great statue, for centuries the acknow- 
ledged masterpiece of ancient religious art, has not, like many 
others of less merit, left behind it a trail of Greek and Roman 
copies? Apart from the wonderful Zeus of Mylasa (supra ii pl. 
xxviii), a fourth-century head of modified Pheidiac style®, there is 
hardly an extant marble or bronze in which we can trace with 
certainty the influence of the original at Olympia‘. 


1 Jd. 26. p. 237 Dindorf. L. Frangois ‘Dion Chrysostéme critique d’art: le Zeus de 
Phidias’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1917 xxx. 105—116 regards this list of epithets as a Stoic 
cliché, comparing Kleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus [supra ii. 855 ff.], [Aristot.] de mundo 7. 4o1a 
12 ff., Dion Chrys. or. 1 p. 9 Dindorf, Aristeid. ov. 1.8 (i- 10 f. Dindorf). The theme is 
handled in greater detail by J. Amann Die Zeusrede des Ailios Aristeides Stuttgart 1931 
PP: 99—109 (‘ Die émixdjoers des Zeus’). 

2 Pind. frag. 57 Schroeder af. Dion Chrys, ov. 12 p. 239 Dindorf d» mdvy kadds 
roumrhs mpocetmev repos, ‘Awdwvate weydoOeves | dpiorérexyva marep.’ K.7.r. (as supra ii. 
693 n. 3). Bergk ad loc. conjectured that the next line in Pindar’s paidz was Alxas 
Sapuoepye Kai evvoulas—a restoration based on Plout. pracc. ger. reip. 13 6 5é mwoderexds, 
dpisroréxvas Tes wy, kaTa Tlvdapov, xat Syurovpyds ebvoulas Kal dixys, K.7.r., de ser. num. 
vind. 4 Kat IIfvdapos éuaptipnoev, apicroréxvay dvaxadovpevos Tov dpxovra kal Kvpioy 
amrdvrwv Oedv, ws 5% dixns dvra dnuroupydy, de fac. in orb. lun. 13 4 Tlvos yéyove monrhs 
xal marnp Snusoupyds 6 Zeds 6 apiororéxvas. The passage evidently haunted the memory 
of Plutarch, who quotes it again in his symp. 1.2.5 xal rov Gedy Spas, bv dpicroréxvay 
quay 6 Ilvdapos mpocetrev, x.7-A. and adv. Stoic. 14 6 5¢ Ilarpwos xal “Yraros xal 
Oeulorios Leds, kat dpicroréxvas xara Illvdapov, od Spaua Syrov wéya Kat motxldoy Kal 
moduuabes Snutoupyay rdov Kécpov, dAda Gedy Kal dvOpdarwy doru Kowdy, cuvvvounoonévwy 
pera Slkns Kal dperis duodoyouuévws xat paxaplws, «.r.r. See also Clem. Al. strom. 
5-14 p. 395, 2 f. Stahlin cai eva rdv rovrwy Snuoupysy, dy ‘dpcroréxvay warépa’ dé-yer 
(sc. 6 Ulvdapos) = Euseb. praep. ev. 13. 13. 27 and C. B. Hase in Stephanus 7hes. Gr. 
Ling. i. 2. 1972 A—B. 

3 Supra ii. 597 f. 

4 A marble head in the Hermitage (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1875 
pp- 187—200 Atlas pls. 6 and 7, 1), the Otricoli head in the Vatican (Brunn—Bruckmann 
Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 130, cp. pl. 605, G. Lippold in Amelung Sczig¢t. 
Vatic. iii. 1. 110—113 Sala Rotonda no. §39 pl. 36), the Jacobsen head at Ny Carlsberg 
(P. Arndt La glyptothegue Ny-Carlsberg Munich 1896 p. 17 f. Atlas pl. 13, Wy Carlsberg 
Glyptotek: Billedtavler til Kataloget over Antike Kunstverker Kjgbenhayn 1907 pl. 17, 
241), and a bronze head at Vienna (H. Schrader in the JaAvesh. d@. oest. arch. Inst. 1911 
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No doubt there were critics of its scale and proportions. 
Strabon!? says: 


‘It was wrought of ivory, and so huge was its size that, although the temple 
is very large, the artist is thought to have missed the proper symmetry; for he 
represented the god as seated but almost touching the roof with the crown of 
his head, and thus produced the impression that, if he arose and stood upright, 
he would unroof the temple.’ 


Others, as we might infer from Pausanias*, felt the force of the 
objection, and Caecilius the rhetorician, a contemporary of Strabon, 
even ventured—the blasphemer—to speak of ‘the blundered 
colossus*,” To which detractors Pheidias might well have retorted 
that the temple-roof was expressly designed to suggest the starry 
vault of heaven. 

But the real reason for the comparative unpopularity of the 
statue was not a mere matter of measurements. The gravamen was 
this. Pheidias, seeking to express a beneficent supremacy, had 
deliberately omitted the thunderbolt‘, formerly the essential 
characteristic of the sky-god. The populace could not, or would 
not, understand the omission, and some writers who. ought to have 
known better actually describe the figure as if it were equipped 
with the familiar attribute. Seneca®, for example, in defiance of 
plain fact, can say: 

‘Pheidias never saw Zeus, yet made him as it were thundering’— 


xiv. 81—88 with figs. 91 2, 91 4, 92 and pls. 1, 2, <@. Phidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 
p. 57 ff. figs. 38 and 39) have all found ardent advocates. Here it must suffice to say 
that their claims are mutually destructive. 

1 Strab. 353 (quoted by Eustath. # 77. p. 145, 15 f.). 

2 Supra p. 958. 

3 Longin. de sublim. 36. 3 pds wévrot ye Tov ypdgovTa, as 6 Kodooods 6 fmaprnudvos 
od xpeirrwy f 6 TlodvuKdelrov Aopuddpos, rapdxerrat mpds modXois elreiy, bre éri per réxvns 
Oavuagerat 7d dxpeBéorarov, émi dé Trav gvatxdv Epywy 7d wéyeBos, pices 5 oyixor O 
dvOpwros- Kami ev avdprdvrav Snretrat 7d Suocov dvOpadry, émi 5€ roi Abyou 7d brepaipor, 
Gs pny, 7a dvOpamwa. F, Granger in his recent translation (London 1935) p- 89 renders 
‘the Colossus which failed in the casting’ and p. 113 notes ‘ The Colossus of Nero was a 
failure owing to the decline in the art of casting bronze, Plin. W.A., xxxiv, 46.’ But 
U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff ‘Der verfehlte Koloss’ in the Strenxa Helbigiana 
Lipsiae 1900 pp. 334—336 argues convincingly from the context: ‘Caecilius also hat 
dem Doryphoros, dem Kanon, einen Koloss entgegengesetzt. Damit ist die auch sonst 
haltlose Beziehung auf den Koloss des Nero vorab beseitigt. Aber der Gedanken- 
zusammenhang fordert auch, dass der verfehlte Koloss ein berithmtes, von anderen als 
musterhaft anerkanntes Werk ist. Er muss sich zu Platon verhalten wie der Kanon 
Polyklets zu Lysias. Da kann man auch den Koloss des Chares nicht brauchen, der 
nicht der Vertreter eines erhabenen, aber incorrecten Stiles sein konnte. Wer es ist, 
lehrt ein Zeitgenosse des Caecilius, Strabon, der bei Gelegenheit der Hera sagt, dass 
‘*die Werke des Polyklet an Kunst die schénsten waren, wenn sie auch an Kostbarkeit 
und Grdsse denen des Pheidias nachstiinden” [Strab. 372].’ 

4 Supra ii. 760. 5 Sen. controv. to. 5. 8. 
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while Lucian! goes much further and in a passage of bitter sarcasm 
upbraids Zeus for failing to use the thunderbolt in his hand: 


‘O Zeus, where is now your resplendent lightning, where your deep-toned 
thunder, where the glowing, white-hot, direful bolt? we know now ’tis all fudge 
and poetic moonshine—barring what value may attach to the rattle of the 
names. That renowned projectile of yours, which ranged so far and was so ready 
to your hand, has gone dead and cold, it seems; never a spark left in it to 
scorch iniquity. 

If men are meditating perjury, a smouldering lamp-wick is as likely to 
frighten them off as the omnipotent’s levin-bolt ; the brand you hold over them 
is one from which they see neither flame nor smoke can come; a little soot- 
grime is the worst that need be apprehended from a touch of it. No wonder if 
Salmoneus challenged you to a thundering-match; he was reasonable enough 
when he backed his artificial heat against so cool-tempered a Zeus. Of course 
he was; there are you in your opiate-trance, never hearing the perjurers nor 
casting a glance at criminals, your glazed eyes dull to all that happens, and 
your ears as deaf as a dotard’s. 

When you were young and keen, and your temper had some life in it, you 
used to bestir yourself against crime and violence; there were no armistices in 
those days; the thunderbolt was always hard at it, the aegis quivering, the 
thunder rattling, the lightning engaged in a perpetual skirmish. Earth was 
shaken like a sieve, buried in snow, bombarded with hail. It rained cats and 
dogs (if you will pardon my familiarity), and every shower was a waterspout. 
Why, in Deucalion’s time, hey presto, everything was swamped, mankind went 
under, and just one little ark was saved, stranding on the top of Lycoreus and 
preserving a remnant of human seed for the generation of greater wickedness. 

Mankind pays you the natural wages of your laziness ; if any one offers you 
a victim or a garland nowadays, it is only at Olympia as a perfunctory accom- 
paniment of the games; he dues it not because he thinks it is any good, but 
because he may as well keep up an old custom. It will not be long, most 
glorious of deities, before they serve you as you served Cronus, and depose you. 
I will not rehearse all the robberies of your temple—those are trifles; but they 
have laid hands on your person at Olympia, my lord High-Thunderer, and you 
had not the energy to wake the dogs or call in the neighbours; surely they 
might have come to the rescue and caught the fellows before they had finished 
packing up the swag. But there sat the bold Giant-slayer and Titan-conqueror 
letting them cut his hair, with a fifteen- foot thunderbolt in his hand all the time!’ 


So Lucian, like Seneca, was labouring under the delusion that 
Zeus Pheidiakds*, as he came to be called, was fulminant. Roman 
rhetoric and Greek satire had equally failed to grasp the sculptor’s 
new conception. 

In truth that new conception was too exalted for a public 
which preferred truculence to tranquillity and could appreciate 


1 Loukian. 7¢m. 1—4 trans. H. W. Fowler and F. G. Fowler. 

2 Schol. Greg. Naz. in Catalogus sive notitia manuscriptorum qui a E. D. Clarke 
comparati in Bibliotheca Bodleiana adservantur Oxonii 1812 i. 36 (Overbeck Schrift- 
quellen p. 134 no. 739) Pedlas...dyarparomods Apisros: bs TP pev Art Ebavov Hyepey ws 
érovopacbivat Ards Pediaxod:... 
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a triumphant victor or even a threatening tyrant more readily 
than a peaceful, undemonstrative ruler. The god whose government 
was based upon right not might, love not fear, was an ideal for 
future ages, born five hundred years in advance of his time. 
During those five centuries his statue experienced some sur- 
prising vicissitudes. The descendants of Pheidias, entrusted by 
the Eleans with the task of cleaning it, were called officially the 
Phaidryntaz or ‘Burnishers,’ and before setting about their duties 
used to sacrifice to Athena Ergdne1. Oil was poured out in front 
of Zeus to preserve the ivory from decay’, a dark oil made from 
pitch being regarded as best for the purpose®. H. C. Schubart4, 
however, with the approval of the technologist H. Bliimner§, 


1 Paus. 5. 14. 5 ratty TH Epydvy Kat of dmbyovo Pedlov, xadovpevar 5¢ Bardpuvral, 
yépas mapa ’"Hrelwy eitnddres ro Atos rd dyadua dad trav mpooifavévrwv Kabalpew, ofror 
Ovovew évradba mplv } Aapmpivew 7d dyahua dptwvrat. A base found at Olympia records 
one of these Sardpuvral (E. Loewy Juschriften griechischer Bildhauer Leipzig 1885 
p- 367 f. no. 536, 3 f., W. Dittenberger—K. Purgold in Olympia v. 555 f. no. 466, 3 f. 
Tirov Sddouov |‘HpdxAecrov, rdv | dad Pecdlov, Hardvyriv | toh Acds ro ’Odvurlov). Others 
are mentioned in inscriptions from Athens, where they had a special seat in the theatre 
(Corp. inser. Ad. ii. 1 no. 283 =Luser. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 3 no. 5064 of Hadrianic date 
advvrod | Avds éx Tetons) and might hold office as drchon (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 
no. 1038, 2 ff.=Zuscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 2 no. 1828, 2 ff. of c. 210 A.D. [émt}] Apyovros 
edvr[ro]|[0] Avds év ’OAvvrla TyBe[plov] | KAavdiov Marpéxdov [Aa]|[uIrrpéws). The 
corresponding official attached to the Athenian Olympieion had another reserved seat 
in the theatre (Corp. inscr. Att. ii. 1 no. 2g1=Znser Gr. ed. min. ii. 3 no. 5072 of 
Hadrianic date Ba:duvrob | Ards ’Odvpmlou év dorer) and dedicates a statue of his wife at 
Eleusis (Corp. inscr. Att. iii. 1 no. 928, 2 ff.=J/user. Gr. ed. min, ii. 3 no. 4075, 2 ff. 
after 130 A.D. [6 detva - - 6] | dywvobérns ’Odvpr[elov Kat ’OAvumtov Acd]|s "AOhyqow 
@adwrii[s - - -]), where Demeter and Persephone had long had their own cleaner 
(Dittenberger Sy/Z. tvger. Gr? no. 42, ¢ 129 f. in an Attic decree of ¢c. 460 B.C. xal r[dv 
Padurrév] | [r]ov Geotv, 26.3 no. 885, 16 f. in an Attic decree of c. 220 A.D. xal 6 Bacduyryjs 
rotv e|[oiv]). On the Elean spelling Sacdvvris, as opposed to the Ionic-Attic Bardpuv- 
rs, see F. Solmsen in the hein. Mus. 1899 liv. 347 f. and 495 f. The duties of the 
office are discussed by E. Kuhnert ‘De cura statuarum apud Graecos’ in the Berliner 
Studien fir classische Philologie und Archacologte 1884 i. 336 ff. 

2 Paus. 5. II. 10 doov dé rod edddous early EumpooGev rob dyddwaros, ToOro ob AevKG, 
wédave 5é Kareoxedacra: TG NOW. wepibet Be & Kbkrdp Tov pédava NOov Ilaplov xpyrls, 
Epuua elvar r@ édaly Te exxeopévy. Fraov yap re dydduwari dorw ev "Oduprla cvpépov 
xal adv eort 7d areipyov uy yiverOar TH éhépavTt BrAdBos da 7d EAGSEs THs “ANrews. 
x.7.. Similarly Methodios, bishop of Olympos in Lykia, who was martyrized under 
Maximinus Daza in 311 A.D. (W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 
1924 il. 2. 1355), af. Phot. d262. p. 293 b 1 ff. Bekker Sr pyol Pedlay rov d-yadparorooy 
7d Ttcatov etSwrov rorjoavra &£ éhépavros mpoordta: Erarov Eumrpoobev toi dyddmaros 
exxéew, Gore d0dvarov és Siva abrd puddocerGat (cited also by Epiphan. panar. hacres. 
64. 19 (ii. 619 Dindorf)). 

3 Plin. wat. hist. 15. 31 f. e pice fit quod pissinum appellant, cum coquitur, velleribus 
supra halitum eius expansis atque ita expressis...existimaturque et ebori vindicando a 
carie utile esse. certe simulacrum Saturni Romae intus oleo repletum est. 

4 H.C. Schubart in the Arch. Zeit. 1849 Zeitschrift fir die Alterthumswissenschaft 
1849 vil. 407—413. 

5 H. Bliimner Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bet Griechen 
und Rémern Leipzig 1879 ii. 374 n. I. 
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suggests that the wooden core of the great chryselephantine figure 
was pierced by tubes or channels, which conveyed the oil in all 
directions and prevented the wood from being affected by changes 
of temperature. A similar device was employed for Endoios’ xéanon 
of Artemis at Ephesos! and for the cult-image of Saturn at Rome’. 
Such precautions notwithstanding, by the middle of the second 
century B.C} the ivory of Zeus Oljmpios was cracked and had to be 
refurbished by the sculptor Damophon‘. 

But graver dangers than slow disintegration were to follow. In 
the days of Julius Caesar the statue is said to have been struck by 
lightning®, we do not know with what effect. Worse than that, in 
40 A.D. Caligula actually gave orders that it should be brought to 
Rome. P. Memmius Regulus, commissioned to carry out the 
sacrilege, was warned by the architects that the removal of the 
statue would entail its destruction, and was further deterred by 
the occurrence of incredible portents. Accordingly he abandoned 
the attempt and wrote to the emperor explaining his reasons, These 
scruples might have cost him his life*, had it not been for the 
opportune assassination of the tyrant on January 24, 41 A.D.’ 


1 Mucianus, the consul of 52, 70, and 75 A.D., af. Plin. nat. hist. 16. 213 f£. (seepra ii. 
410 n. 0) states that the ancient statue of Artemis at Ephesos was made by Endoios (but 
see C. Robert in Pauly—-Wissowa Real. Enc. v. 2554) of vine-wood (J. Murr Die 
Phanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie lnnsbruck 1890 p. 102 ‘ des Keuschlamms’ 
would derive wétigencum from vitex): adicit multis foraminibus nardo rigari, ut medicatus 
umor alat teneatque iuncturas. : 

2 Plin. wat. hist. 15. 32 (quoted supra p. 967 n. 3). 

+ B. Ashmole in Zhe Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1930 viii. 689 f. 

4 Paus. 4. 31. 6 Aauopavros dé Epyov, 8s cat rdv Ala <rdy (ins. H. Hitzig)> & 
"Odrvurla Steornxdros 45n Tod édépayros cuvipyocey és 7d axpiPécrarov, kal ol dedoudvar 
rysal mapt "Hrelwy elot. A. Neuburger The Technical Arts and Sciences of the Ancients 
trans. H. L. Brose London 1930 p. 64 f. says: ‘it is now a lost art to join ivory plates 
without leaving traces or [/eg. of] the joins and without the differences of external 
temperature giving rise to cracks owing to the resultant change of dimensions.’ On 
modern Museum methods of treating ancient ivory see A. Lucas Antiques: their Re- 
stovation and Preservation London 1924 pp- 55—58. 

5 Euseb. praep. ev. 4. 2. 8 dug 5é "Tovdtov Kaicapa 7d wéya trav ‘EANjvww cal ’Odvp- 
mov &yahua, 7d ev adrats Oduumider, Kepauvyg mpos Too Geod BAnOey dvaypdgover. Cp. 
Lucr. 6, 417 ff. with H. A. J. Munro ad lec. 

® Yet see E. Groag in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, xv. 634. 

7 Toseph. ant. Jud. 19. 1.1 del cai tov ’Odupmidor Tyndpevoy Ala ord ray “EAMivwr 
Kai obrws dvopacpévov ’Oddpumiov, Pedlou Tob "APnvalov wemounxéros, érddkunoe Kededoat 
els thy ‘Pwuny peradépev. ob piv Erpaté ye, Tay dpxirexrévey dapévuw mpds Méuprov 
‘Piyyovdov, 8s eweréraxro TH KuvHoee TOU Ards, dwodetoac Tobpyov Kuvioews adrot yeyern- 
pens. Adyerat 6é roy Méupioy 51a Tadra, cal onpelwy pecfdver yeyernuévew } Os ay riva 
mara tyyetoOat, bwepBaréoba riv dvalpecw. xal ypdge rdde wpos Tov Téiov éx’ amondoyig 
Tob éxdurety Gdtaxdyyrov Thy émicroAjy. dmodécOa Tre éx ToUTwWY alte KwOSdvou yevouévon, 
owterac Pbdcavros Hon Tatov redeurijca. 
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Caligula’s intention had been to replace the head of Zeus by a 
portrait-head of himself. But whenever the workmen approached 
to lay hold of the pedestal, loud laughter burst from the lips of the 
statue and put them to instant flight. Also, the ship built to trans- 
port it was shattered by thunderbolts. So Caligula, after threatening 
Zeus, had perforce to substitute another effigy in his own temple 
on the Palatine?. About the middle of the second century Lucian? 
mentions that thieves, greatly daring, had recently cut off two of 
Zeus’ golden tresses weighing six minas apiece. In 394 A.D. 
Theodosios i, pursuing his policy of suppressing all paganism®, 
abolished the Olympic festival despite its unbroken record of 
1169 years. And in the reign of his grandson Theodosios ii (408— 
450 A.D.) the temple of Zeus O/jmpzos perished in a conflagration®. 

Not so the great statue, which had hitherto contrived to escape 
the successive threats of decomposition and lightning, mutilation 
and robbery. At some uncertain date, after the overthrow of its 
worship and before the destruction of its temple, it was removed to 
Byzantion and set up in the House of Lausos® among such world- 
famous works as the Samian Hera of Athenis and Boupalos, the 


1 Suet. Calig. 22 datoque negotio ut simulacra numinum religione et arte praeclara, 
inter quae Olympi Iovis, apportarentur e Graecia, quibus capite dempto suum imponeret, 
partem Palatii ad forum usque promovit, etc., ¢. 57 Olympiae simulacrum Iovis, quod 
dissolvi transferrique Romam placuerat, tantum cachinnum repente edidit ut machinis 
labefactis opifices: diffugerint; supervenitque ilico quidam Cassius nomine, iussum se 
somnio affrmans immolare taurum Iovi, Dion Cass. 59. 28 obrw 67 trepiv re veww ev TO 
Wadarly crovdy gxodoujoaro, Kal dyadya és abrov 40éAnoe Td TOH Avos Tod ’Odumarlov és 7d 
éavrod eldos uerappvOuloar. un Suvndels 56 (7b Te yap whotov rd mpds Thy Komdhy atrob 
vaurnynbev éxepawwdn, Kal yéhws, dodxis rwés ws kal rod Edous epaydouevor mpooHrOor, 
words ééqxotero) éxelvy pév éwnrethe, abrds 6é Erepov évéaryce. 

This was the laugh of divine derision (cp. e.g. Psa. 2. 4, 37- 13, §9- 8), very different 
rom the unsympathetic exultation of Zeus in the late Homeric ¢heomachfa (21, 21. 388 ff. 
at the sight of the gods fighting, 508 at the plight of Artemis) or his rather undignified 
mirth over the post-Homeric pranks of Hermes (4. Herm. 389, Loukian. dia/. deor. 7. 3). 

2 Loukian. Zim. 4 (quoted supra p. 966), Jup. trag. 25 ef y’ ém’ enol rd payne’ WY, 
édoal pu’ dv ofet rods lepootdous mpyinv drehOeiv dxepavvwrous éx IItons, dbo pov Tay mdoxd- 
pov dmroxelpavras 2 uvas éxdrepov Edxovra ; 

3 Supra i. 167. : 

* Kedren. hist. comp. 326 D—327 A (i. 573 Bekker) ev rotros 7 re Trav ’OAuumreddwy 
drésBn Taviyyups, 77s Kara TeTpaeTH xpdvov eweredetro. Hpkaro be % rowsry wavtyupes 
bre Mavacois r&v "Iovéatwy éBactrevoe, kal éuddrrero Ews Tis apyfs adrod ro uweydAouv 
Geodoctov. ; 

5 Schol. Loukian. rhed. praec. 9 (p. 176, 3 ff. Rabe) xat dijpxecev dptduevos dro Trav 
xad’ ‘EBpalous xperav péxpe rod pixpod Geodoolou- eumpnadévros yap rot év ’Oduurla vaod 
eure xal } Trav "Hrelwy raripyupis, 25. (p. 178, 2 ff. Rabe) dpéduevos 5¢ dd rijs <érox- 
fjs> xad’ ‘EBpatous éx’ "Idetpor évd< > dufpxese péxpe Tod ptxpod < Ceodoclov>, 
és "Apxadiou ulds qv, trav ypb<vev. Tot 5&> vaod roo ‘Odupmlov Ads éumpn<abévros 
éf> édewe xal } rOv "Hrelwy wavipyupis <Kal 6 dyo>v 6 ’Oduumiads. 

8 Supra ii. 864 n. 1. 
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Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles, and the Kairos-of Lysippos}. But 
its exile was of no long duration. The Lauseion in turn was burnt 
in 462 A.D2, and with it disappeared for ever the masterpiece of 
Pheidias. 

The statue had gone; its influence remained. Theodoros 
Anagnostes® (¢. 530 A.D.) tells a strange tale of a certain painter 
who ventured to portray the Saviour in the guise of Zeus. The 
hand with which he painted thereupon withered away, but was 
restored again in answer to the prayers of Saint Gennadios. Later 
writers‘ repeat the incident, Theophanes® and Kedrenos® referring 
it to the year 463—just a twelvémonth after the destruction of the 
statue. Theodoros and most of the later authorities add the comment 
that the type with curly and short hair was the more authentic 
likeness, 

We have here a clear recognition of two main types in the icono- 
graphy of Christ—the one youthful and beardless, with comparatively 
short, curly hair, the other more mature and bearded, with moustache 
and flowing tresses. It used to be thought that the beardless type was 
considerably earlier than the bearded, the former alone being found 
till the end of the fourth century, the latter dating from the first 
half of the fifth’. But we now know that the two had existed side 


1 Kedren. Aést. comp. 322 B—C (i. 564 Bekker) bre év rots Aatvaov joav.,. tcraro 6... 
kal 6 Pedtou edepdvrwos Zevs, dv Uepixdfs avePyxer els vedv ’Odvprlwv, 

2 Kedren. ést. comp. 348 A—B (i. 60g f. Bekker) rg ¢’ ret yéyovey éumpnopds ev 
Kwvoravrivovrénet...cpbdpa yap éxpdrer 6 éumpnopods obros...ért 5¢ peonuBplas év rH peo 
Tis whdews dard Trav Aavaov péxpc Tod Tadpou wdvra xarehuptvaro, Zonar. ann. 14 (ii. 62 B 
Ducange) mvevuaros 5¢ cpodpod rvdovros THvixatra, ) PASE pro Taxéws dépios, Kai moAAds 
Heyloras Te xal KaAXioras ofxodopas KaryPddwoe, Kal dyd\uara xaTéphetev dpxalew dvipay 
émtonpwy eri coplg xal ém’ dvdpelq, x.T.dr. 

On this and other conflagrations at Constantinople see E. Oberhummer in Pauly— 
Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv. 1000. 

3 Theodor. Anagnost. eccl. hist. 1. 15 (Ixxxvi. 1. 173 A Migne) émt Tevvadlou % xeip 
Tod fwypapou éeénpdvOn rob év rdées Avs rov Lwrijpa ypdyot rodkujoavros: dv &” ebxijs 
ldcaro Tevvdiios. pyar 5é 6 ioropay bri 7d EAN CXMA TOD Lwripos, Td odAov Kal drvyb- 
Tptxov, Urapxet TO ddynOéoTepov. 

4 Collected by E. von Dobschtitz Christusbilder Leipzig 1899 p. 107* f. 

5 Theophan. chronogr. 97 8 (i. 174 Classen) on ann. mund. 5955=463 A.D. rq & 
adrg Eret fwypdpov rivos Tov Lwrijpa ypdwat roAunocaytos Kad’ duorbryra roo Ards, cEnpdveyn 
hh xelp: dv déayopedcavra &:’ edxfs idoaro Tevvdiios. pact 5é ries riv loropKay, Sri rd 
ovAov Kal ddvyérpixov ox7ua emt Tod Dwrijpos olkedrepsv éorw. 

6 Kedren. ist. comp. 348 D (i. 611 Bekker) 7@ S’ Erec Swypddov twos Tov Lwriipa 
ypawat To\uhoavtos Kad’ Guocdryra Tol Acés, éénpdvOn 7% xelp> by ekayopedcavra &t’ edx hs 
idoaro Tevvddtos. pact dé tives r&v istopixdv, dre 7 obAov Kal ddcydrptxov oxApa él rod 
Dwrfpos olxecérepsv éo7t»—a verbal transcript from Theophanes. 

? V. Schultze Grundriss der christlichen Archdologie Miinchen 1919 p. 132 contends 
that, in the absence of authentic portraiture, throughout the first four centuries of our era 
the prevalent conception of Christ, derived alike from the Old Testament (Psa. 45. 2) and 
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by side at least from the second half of the second century}, though 
their relative frequency underwent continuous change. At first the 


the New (John 1. 14, 2 Cor. 4. 4, Col. 1. 15, Hebr. 1. 3), necessitated an ideal rendering 
of him as the Son of God: ‘Daraus ergaben sich fiir das Christusbild der Kunst zwei 
Folgerungen und Forderungen, Schénheit und Jugend. Sie bestimmen und erklaren 
das Christusbild bis zum Ende des vierten Jahrhunderts, wo der erste Abschnitt seiner 
Geschichte schliesst.’ /d. 15. p. 141 ‘Ich behaupte, dass in keinem einzigen Falle bisher 
ein birtiger Christuskopf im 3. oder 4. Jahrhundert nachgewiesen ist. Die Reihe beginnt 
vielmehr erst mit dem 5. Jahrhundert.’ To the same effect #¢. ‘Ursprung und Alteste 
Geschichte des Christusbildes’ in the Zeséschrift fiir hirchliche Wissenschaft und kirch- 
liches Leben 1883 iv. 301—315, id. Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst Miinchen 1895 
PP» 341—3485 (‘Das Christusbild’), zd. ‘Christus in der friihchristlichen Kunst’ in the 
Strena Buliciana Zagrebiae 1924 pp. 331—~336 (p. 335 ‘Ich komme 2u dem bartigen 
Typus. Er tritt zuerst in der ersten Hialfte des fiinften Jahrhunderts auf. Das vierte 
Jahrhundert kennt ihn nicht. Das ist eine Tatsache, die unumstésslich fest steht’), and 
else where. 

See further H. Holtzmann ‘ Ueber die Entstehung des Christusbildes der Kunst’ in 
the Jahrbicher fiir protestantische Theologie 1877 iii. 189—~192, td. ‘Zur Entwickelung 
des Christusbildes der Kunst’ 2d. 1884 x. 71—136, L. Dietrichson Chrtstusbdlledet 
Kjgbenhavn 1880 pp. 1—444, L. von Sybel Christliche Antike Marburg 1906 i. 280—283, 
1909 ii. 151—159, H. Dutschke Ravennatische Studien Leipzig 1909 pp. 99—121 (‘Der 
jugendliche Christus von Ravenna’), O. M. Dalton Byzantine Art and Archaeology 
Oxford rg11 pp. 670—673 (‘Types of Christ’), C. M. Kaufmann Handbuch der christ- 
lichen Archdologte? Paderborn 1913 pp. 375—381, Mrs A. Strong’ Apotheosis and After 
Life London 1915 pp. 100 ff., 280 f., H. Preuss Das Bild Christi im Wandel der Zeiten® 
Leipzig 1921, G. E. Meille Cartst’s Likeness in History and Art trans. E. M. Kirkman 
London 1924 pp. 1—178, R. Berger Die Darstellung des thronenden Christus in der 
romanischen Kunst Reutlingen 1926 pp. 1—232. 

E. von Dobschiitz Christusbilder Leipzig 1899 pp. 1—294 deals exhaustively with one 
special type of representation, the alleged dxecporolnra (p. 263 ‘Der christliche Achiro- 
potiten-Glaube ist die Fortsetzung des griechischen Glaubens an Diipeté’). 

1 See especially J. Sauer Die altesten Christusbilder Berlin 1920 pp. 1—8 with 2 figs. 
and 13 pls. and the same scholar’s enlarged study ‘Das Aufkommen des bartigen 
Christustypus in der frithchristlichen Kunst’ in the Strena Buliciana Zagrebiae 1924 
PP- 393—329- 

The bronze group at Kaisareia Paneas is described by Euseb. fist. eccl. 7. 18 ddXN 
éretdy rijcde ris modews els pvjunv EAjAvVOa, obk Aktov ipyoDuat wapedGeiw Sejynow Kai rots 
ped” Huds pynuovederda dilay. Thy yap aluoppooicay, yy éx TOv lepdv ebayyediwy pds Tob 
Twripos hudsv rod wdbous dwadhayny evpéoGar peuadyjxaper, evO&de Ereyov opuacbar, rbv Te 
otkov abris él ris wédews Seixvucdat, Kal THs bd Tod awripos eis adryv evepyeolas Pavpacra 
tpbraa wapayever. eordvat yap ép bynrod AlOou mpds pev Trais whdAais TOO adrfs ofkou 
yuvatnds éxrirwpa xddxeov éri youu xexdiuévor xal rerapévas émt 7rd mpbabev Tais xepolv, 
ixerevodoy éorxds, ToUTou 5¢ dvrixpus ado rhs abris Ans dvdpds dpOcoy oxjua, derdotda 
kooplws mepiBeBAnuevov xal Thy xeipa TH yuvacxt mporeivoy, of rapa rois wooly él ris 
arhdns abris tévov te Bordvns eidos pvew, & wéxpr TOD Kpagwédou ris Too xadxot dumdotdos 
dudv dhekigdppaxdy tt wavTolwy vornudtuy tyyxdvew. rolrov Tov dvdpidyta Tob "Inood 
elxéva dépeww Ereyov. Euewe dé Kal els Huds, ws Kal Sper wapahaBety emdnujoavras adbrovs 
Tp woke. Cp. Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos Azst. eccl. 6. 15 (cxlv. 1160C—1I161A 
Migne). J. Wilpert ‘Alte Kopie der Statue von Paneas’ in the Strena Buliciana 
pp. 295—301 has shown that this much-discussed monument was certainly Christian not 
pagan in character, but represented the Syrophoenician woman (Mark 7. 26) rather than 
the woman with an issue of blood (Mark 5.25). He accepts the suggestion of R. Garrucci 
Storia della arte cristiana net primi otto secolt della chiesa Prato 1881 v. 44—47 pl. 323, 
4—6 that a marble sarcophagus (no. 174) now in the Lateran Museum (O. Marucchi 
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beardless type was by far the more common, the bearded was rare 
and exceptional. But scenes of judgment, law-giving, and teaching, 
in which stress was laid on the majesty of the central figure, 
gradually popularised the maturer type? until it almost superseded 
the more youthful. It seems probable that both were to some extent 
influenced by pre-existing pagan types. I have already suggested 
that the boyish figure of Christ on the chalice of Antioch is 
reminiscent of the child Zeus or Dionysos%» And Furtwangler’, 


f monument: del museo cristiano Pio-Lateranense Milano Ig10 p. 22 pl. 29, 2, 2A, 2B) 
has preserved on its right-hand side a faithful copy of the Paneas bronze. If so, the 
figure of Christ was of the bearded type. Asterios, bishop of Amaseia, af. Phot. 4z6/. 
p- 505b 5 ff. states that the bronze was destroyed by Maximinus, z.e. Galerius Valerius 
Maximinus (305—314A.D.). But Philostorg. Ast. eccl. 7. 3 (Ixv. 537 C—539C Migne) 
puts its demolition in the time of Julian (361—363 A.D.}, as does Sozom. Aist. eccl. 5. 21 
(Ixvii. 1280 B—c Migne) adding a story that, when Julian set up a statue of himself in 
its stead, this was struck by lightning: Philostorgios claims that the head of Christ was 
separately preserved by the Christians; Sozomenos, that the fragments of the whole 
figure were piously put: together and bestowed in the church. See for details E. von 
Dobschiitz Christusbilder Leipzig 1899 p. 250° ff. 

The Aypogaeum discovered at Rome in 1919 close to the Viale Manzoni was decorated - 
with paintings which’ range from the second half of s. ii to the first half of s, iii A.D. 
(G. Bendinelli in the Mor. Scavz 1920 pp. 123—141 with figs. 1—8 and pls. 1—4, Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1921 xxv. 304, R. Paribeni Antichissime Pitture Cristiane.a Roma Milano 
1921, R. Lanciani in Zhe //lustrated London News for Jan. 14, 1922 p. 54 f. with 7 figs.). 
These include fine portrait-figures of the eleven Apostles, four representations of the 
Good Shepherd carrying a ram on his shoulders, and some more problematic landscape 
scenes. The most impressive of the second-century paintings shows a bearded man sitting 
on a wooded or bushy hillside with an open roll in his hand: below him sheep and kids 
are assembled (Bendinelli oc. cé#. p. 131 f. pl. 3, M. H. Swindler Ancient Painting Yale 
Univ. Press 1929 p. 402 fig. 621, E. Strong Artin Ancient Rome London 1929 ii. 155 
with fig. 492). We can hardly fail to recognise the Shepherd-Judge and Divine Ruler 
(supra ii. 1208 f.). And Bendinelli does well to recall the epitaph of Aberkios pa@yris 
rowmévos dyvot, | 6s Bboxer rpoBdrwy dyédras Speow wedlocs Te, | dPOadpods bs exer weydAovs 
mdvrn KaGopavras. | ovros yap uw’ édidate < > ypdupara mord (text and commentary 
in C. M. Kaufmann Handbuch der christlichen Archdologie Paderborn 1913 pp. 717--725 
and more fully in F. J. Délger [XOYC Minster in Westf. 1922 ii. 454-507). 

As to the bearded type in the Catacomb of Domitilla, J. Sauer in the Strena Buliciana 
P- 310 observes: ‘Es findet sich in der Domitilla-Katakombe, Cubiculum III (Wilpert 
Taf. 40, 23 54, 2 und S. 107) aus der 1. Halfte des 3. Jahrhunderts: der Heiland ist 
hier als Richter oder Lehrer dargestellt mit langem Haupthaar und kurzem aber vollem 
Barthaar. An der Identitat dieser Figur ist trotz der Einwendungen von Victor Schultze 
[Grundriss der christlichen Archéologie p. 141] nicht zu zweifeln; die Nachweise Wilperts 
hieftr [Wilpert p. 406] sind unseres Erachtens véllig iiberzeugend.’ 

1 J. Sauer in the Strena Buliciana p. 3109 fi. 

2 Supra ii. 1209f. For other possible influences see L. Dietrichson Chrtstusbilledet 
Kjgbenhavn 1880 p. 146 ff. (Zeus, Apollon, Dionysos, with their ‘Nebenfiguren’ Sarapis, 
Asklepios, Orpheus), H. Holtzmann in the /ahrbicher fir protestantische Theologie 1884 
x. 93 ff. (Orpheus, Hermes), A. Furtwangler in the Mélanges Perrot Paris 1902 p. 119 
(Triptolemos or Eubouleus, Bonus Eventus). 

3 A. Furtwangler ‘Vom Zeus des Phidias’ in the A/éanges Perrot Paris 1902 
Pp. 109-120. Cp. V. Schultze Archdologie der altchristlichen Kunst Miinchen 1895 
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no mean critic of art-pedigrees, has contended that the Byzantine 
bearded type had for its actual ‘ Vorbild’ the Pheidiac Zeus. 

Be that as it may, Theodoros’ tale of the fifth-century painter, 
who drew Christ in the likeness of Zeus, is one more reminder that 
Pheidias’ ideal had gone far towards satisfying the aspirations of the 





new faith, Even the lower classical conception of Zeus as a 
threatening storm-god appealed to the barbarians of the empire 
and finally made its way into the religious art of the Renaissance 


(fig. 782). 
* * 
* 


And what—it may be asked in conclusion—is the ultimate 
significance of all this coil—this cult of Zeus with its crude physical 


p- 344 ‘Nur einmal ist auf einem Sarkophagrelief im Museo Kircheriano, wo ein 
ganz unfahiger Bildhauer Scenen aus dem Leben Jesu—Bergpredigt und Heilungen— 
zusammengefiigt hat (Fig. 108), ein barbarisierter Zeustypus itibernommen. Besonders 
tritt derselbe bei dem lehrenden Christus hervor. Fitr den Kopf, den Nackten Ober- 
kérper, die Haltung lassen sich genaue antike Parallelen finden. Aber dieser Fall ist 
eine Ausnahme und will so beurteilt sein.’ H. Holtzmann /oc. cit. p. 87 ff. dwells on the 
influence of Asklepios (Zeus Asklepiés supra ii. 1076 ff.) and Sarapis (Zeus Sdrapzs supra 
i. 188 ff. ii. 1158, iii, 945). A. Alfoldi 4 Festival of Jsts in Rome Budapest 1937 p. 38 
n. 54 pl. 7, 16 advocates Sarapis. 

1 I give as an example (or warning) a woodcut which appears in Alberto da Castello 
Rosario della gloriosa Vergine Maria Venetiis 1521 p. 190. See V. Masséna prince 
@Essling Les Livres 2 figures vénitiens Florence—Paris 1909 ii. 2. 426. The illustration 
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beginnings, its slow mental and moral growth, its adolescent com- 
plexities, its later multifarious advances, approaches, contacts, over- 
lappings, fusions, and identifications? That is a grave question, 
which I find hard to answer unless, like Browning’s Ixion, 


‘Out of the wreck I rise—past Zeus to the Potency o’er him.’ 


Let us be bold to assert that throughout all ages and in every clime 
God has been making his mute appeal to men, drawing them, Jew 
and Gentile alike, with the cords of love nearer and nearer to 
Himself. Progressive illumination has been given them from above 
as they were able to bear it. The poets and thinkers of Hellas 
were receptive souls, and to them were vouchsafed glimpses and 
more than glimpses of eternal truth. If Pherekydes! taught that 
Zeus transformed himself into Love when he created the world, if 
Aischylos*? found in Zeus the only possible solution for the problem 
of evil, if Aratos® said that ‘always we all have need of Zeus,’ if 
Dion* described Zeus as ‘the common Father and Saviour and 
Keeper of mankind, then Pherekydes and Aischylos and Aratos 
and Dion were not far from the Kingdom. And, unless I am 
greatly in error, the cult of Zeus took them one stage, one long 
stage, on the road thither. Platon® in the Paidros speaks of those 
who follow Zeus and all the gods by an uphill path to the summit 
of the heavenly vault, the right view-point of the universe. What 
is the panorama that greets their purified eyes? A vista of ideal 
verities, says Platon®, such as ‘no earthly bard has ever yet sung or 
ever will sing in worthy strains.’ 


KEINGON EPAMAI, KEIO] TENOIMAN?, 


is entitled ‘Maria vergine sempre prega el figliolo per gli peccatori.’ Christ, seated on 
the globe of heaven (supra i. 50f.), is distinguished from Zeus or Iupiter only by the 
wounds in his hands and feet. The virgin, baring her breast in a last appeal (supra ii. 
206 n. 2), is almost equally pagan. 

1 Supra ii. 316. 2 Supra i p. v- 

3 Supra ii p. v. 4 Supra p. 963. 

5 Supra ii. 43 f. 

§ Plat. Phaedr. 247 B—C @v0a Sh wévos Te kai dyov Ecxaros Wuxt mpdxerrar. al ev 
yap GOdvaro kadovpevas, qrix’ &v wpds axpy yévevrat, iw mwopevOcioa: tornoay éxi TE rob 
odpavod vabrw, ordoas 5¢ abras mepidyer 7 wepipopd, al 5é Gewpodor rd Ew Toi obpavod. Tov 
5é trepoupdnov rorov od ré Tis Guvnod ww T&v rHde ToyThs of TE wo” Yuvjoe Kar’ dtlav. 
éxer 5¢ Bde. rodunréov yap obv 76 ye GdnOés elweiv, A\Aws TE Kal wepl dAnGelas é-yovra. 
The Christian equivalent will be found in 1 Cor. 2. 9 and 10. 

7 Eur. ag. Aristoph. vesp. 751. The schol. ad loc. says xelvwv Epapate é& ‘Imodtrou 
Evpuridov. F. H. M. Blaydes, after L. C. Valckenaer, supposes a quotation from the 
earlier ‘Imméduros caduwréuevos. In any case the meaning of the original may be divined 
from Eur. Alc. 867 f. fnAG POipdvous, kelyww Epapat, | xeiv’ dwiOuud Sdmara vaiew. 
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1. The infancy of Dionysos. 


2. The advent of Dionysos. 3. The marriage of Dionysos. 4. The enthronement of Dionysos. 


See gage 708 ff. 


Marble reliefs from the stage of Phaidros in the theatre at Athens. 
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Marble reliefs from the stage of Phaidros in the theatre at Athens (Restored). 
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APPENDIX P. 


FLOATING ISLANDS. 


Floating islands have not yet been made the subject of any monograph}. 
But examples of them are given by Sen. nat. guaestt. 3. 25. 7 ff., Plin. mad. hist. 
2. 209, and the anonymous author de aguis mirabilibus 37 ff. (formerly identified 
with Sotion (Phot. 4262. p. 145 b 28 ff. Bekker) and printed under that name by 
A. Westermann IIAPAAOZOFPA®OI Brunsvigae 1839 p. 183 ff., but better edited 
as Paradoxographi Florentini anonymi opusculum de aquis mirabilibus by 
H. Oehler Tubingae 1913 and cited as such in W. Christ Geschichte der 
griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1920 ii. 420f.). Fact and fable are so blended 
in their accounts that individual cases call for separate consideration : 

(1) Aiolos Hippotades lived on a floating island (Od. 10. 3 rd@rq evi vom 
as explained by Aristarchos af. schol. H.M.Q.T.V. Od. 10. 3, Apollon. /ex. Hom. 
p- 132, 18f, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1644, 51 ff., cp. Hesych. s.v. rdwr7, Phot. lex. 
5.U. whordv, Favorin. lex. p. 1523, 18 f, Souid. s.v. hor} vijgos, Zonar. lex. s.v. 
morn, and W. W. Merry ad /oc.), which was perhaps originally regarded as an 
island of souls (supra p. 109). On-it see further K. Tiimpel in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 1032 ff. 

(2) The Homeric Planktai were beetling rocks against which the waves 
broke. No birds could pass them in safety. Even the doves that brought 
ambrosia to Zeus always lost one of their number, and another had to be sent 
by him in its stead. Never yet had any ship escaped these rocks, for billows of 
salt water and blasts of destructive fire overwhelmed ships and crews alike. The 
Argo alone, on its voyage from Aietes, had passed them, being sent past in 
_ safety by Hera for Iason’s sake (Od. 12. 59—72, 23. 327). There is no question 

here of clashing rocks, between which Odysseus must go (schol. Pind. Pyth. 
4. 370). The poet, anxious to eliminate incredible marvels (sara ii. 989), has 
substituted mapa for d1d (62 wapépxerar, 69 wapérde@, 72 wapérepyev) and left us 
to suppose that the danger lay in being dashed against the rocks, not in being 
crushed between them. Nevertheless the name [Aay«rai used of them by the 
blessed gods (61) implies that they were originally conceived as ‘Wandering’ 
rocks, and the sinister phrase a@A\d re kal rav aiév ddarpetra: dis wérpn (64) looks 
like a reminiscence of the clashing motif. 

The Kyaneai (first in Soph. Azz. 966 or Hdt. 4. 85) or Symplegades (first in 
Eur. Jed. 431) of the Argonauts’ adventure were two living rocks which rushed 
together, rolling faster than the winds (Pind. Py¢A. 4. 208 ff.). As early ass. v B.C, 
if not earlier, they were located on the Thracian Bosporos (Soph. Azz. 966 f. and 
Hat. 4. 85) at the entrance to the Euxine (Eur. /.7. 124 f.), where they formed 


1 Unless we concede the name to such articles as those by Mary Johnston ‘Floating 
islands, ancient and modern’ in the Classical Weekly 1925—1926 xix. 58, L. R. Shero 
‘The Vadimonian Lake and floating islands of Equatorial Africa’ 24. 1933—1934 xxvii. 
51 f., J. W. Spaeth ‘ More floating islands’ 2. p. 78, R. M. Geer ‘ Floating islands once 
more’ 2d. p. 152 or to such chapters as those of A. Breusing ‘ Nautisches za Homeros. 
6. TAQTHI ENI NHCQOL? in the Jahrd. fi class. Philol. 1886 xxxii. 85—92 and 
E. Hawks The Book of Natural Wonders London 1932 pp. 192—198 (‘ Disappearing 
Islands’). 


c. Ill. 62 
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the mouth of the Pontos (Theokr. 22. 27 f., Nikeph. Greg. Ast. Byz. 5. 4 (i. 134 
Schopen)). Apollonios of Rhodes tells how the Argonauts on their outward 
voyage were warned by Phineus of the two Kyaneai, which were not firmly fixed 
with roots beneath but constantly clashed together amid boiling surf, and 
advised by him to send a dove in advance (Ap. Rhod. 2. 317 ff.); how they acted 
on his advice and saw the rocks shear off the tail-feathers of the bird; how they 
themselves making a desperate dash just got through, thanks to the helpful 
hands of Athena, with the loss of the tip of their stern-ornament; and how the 
rocks thenceforward were rooted fast and remained motionless (74. 2. 549 ff—a 
fine piece of writing). It should be observed that Apollonios is careful to dis- 
tinguish the Kyaneai or Plegades, as he terms them (Ap. Rhod. 2. 596, 2. 645, 


. and Kavvou xriow frag. 5. 4 Powell af. Cramer anecd. Par. iv. 16, 1 ff. and 


Tzetz. zz Lyk. AZ. 1285), from the Homeric Planktai. For it is only on the 
return voyage that he works in an allusion to the Planktai, which are described 
as having surge at their bases and flame at their tops (Ap. Rhod. 4. 786 ff, 
924 ff.) in obvious reference to the Lipari Islands (cp. Ap. Rhod. 3. 41 f. dN’ 6 
pev (sc. Hephaistos) és yadke@va xal dxpovas for BeBnxer, | vnoowo mAayKris 
eupvp pvydv with schol. ad /oc.). 

Many of the Greeks, however, identified the Kyaneai or Symplegades of the 
Bosporos with the Planktai (so first, perhaps, Hdt. 4. 85, then Asklepiades (? of 
Myrleia: see G. Wentzel in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. ii. 1629) af. schol. 
Od. 12. 69 and other vewrepoz (schol. Eur. AZed. 2) listed by O. Jessen in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. iii. 2546). And sundry Roman poets, placing Scylla in Sicilian 
waters, associate her with clashing rocks (Ov. met. 7. 62 ff.) called Symplegades 
(Ov. her. 12. 121) or Cyaneae (Juv. 15. 19 f.). 

The right conclusion is drawn by O. Jessen /oc. cit¢., wiz. that both the 
Planktai and the Kyaneai or Symplegades presuppose the ancient popular 
belief in a doorway to the Otherworld formed by clashing mountain-walls (T. 
Waitz Anthropologie der Naturvélker Leipzig 1864 iv. 166 the Mexican dead 
‘hatte aneinander schlagende Berge...zu passirén,’ Jiilg ‘iiber die griechische 
Heldensage im Wiederscheine bei den Mongolen’ in the Verh. d. 26. Philologen- 
versamml. in Wirzburg 1869 p. 64 in the Mongolian saga of Gesser Chan bk 4 
‘Von da weiterhin kommst du zu einer andern Verwandlung, namlich zu zwei an 
einander schlagenden Felswanden; um zwischen denselben durchzukommen, 
musst du selbst ein Mittel ausfindig machen,’ E. B. Tylor Primitive Culture’ 
London 1891 i. 347 f. the Karens of Burma ‘say that in the west there are two 
massive strata of rocks which are continually opening and shutting, and between 
these strata the sun descends at sunset,’ zd. i. 348 f. in an Ottawa tale Iosco and 
his friends after travelling eastward for years reached the chasm that led to the 
land of the Sun and Moon; as the sky rose, Iosco and one friend leapt through, - 
but the other two were caught by the sky as it struck the earth, A. Leskien—K. 
Brugman Litauische Volkslieder und Maérchen Strassburg 1882 p- 550 in a 
Slovenian tale the hero’s mother ‘stellt sich krank und will Wasser von zwei 
zusammenschlagenden Felsen, die aber keine Felsen, sondern Teufel sind, und 
nur um Mitternacht zwei Minuten schlafen,’ 2d. p. 551 in a similar Slovak tale 
the mother ‘stellt sich krank und verlangt...das Wasser des Lebens und des 
Todes, das unter zwei Bergen ist, von denen der eine um Mittag, der andere um 
Mitternacht sich erhebt und gleich wieder zufallt” 76. in a similar tale from 
Little Russia the mother ‘stellt sich krank und schickt den Sohn... nach 
heilendem und belebendem Wasser zu den zusammenschlagenden Bergen,’ 
W.R.S. Ralston Russian Falk-tales London 1873 p. 235 f. cites stories of the 
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same type. In one ‘the hero is sent in search of “a healing and a vivifying 
water,” preserved between two lofty mountains which cleave closely together, 
except during “two or three minutes” of each day....““Prince Ivan spurred his 
heroic steed, flew like a dart between the mountains, dipped two flasks in the 
waters, and instantly turned back.” He himself escapes safe and sound, but the 
hind legs of his horse are caught between the closing cliffs, and smashed to 
pieces. The magic waters, of course,soon remedy this temporary inconvenience.... 
In a similar story from the Ukraine, mention is made of two springs of healing 
and life-giving water, which are guarded by iron-beaked ravens, and the way to 
which lies between grinding hills. The Fox and the Hare are sent in quest of 
the magic fluid. The Fox goes and returns in safety, but the Hare, on her way 
back, is not in time quite to clear the meeting cliffs, and her tail is jammed in 
between them. Since that time, hares have had no tails,’ M. Gaster Rumanian 
Bird and Beast Stortes London 1915 p. 263 ff. in a Rumanian tale Floria, sent 
to fetch the Water of Life and the Water of Death, was helped by a lame stork, 
which went straight to the mountains that knock against one another, waited—at 
the advice of a swallow—till noon when they rest for half an hour, then plunged 
into their depth and filled two bottles, but lost his tail as the mountains closed 
furiously upon him. And that is why storks have no tails, J. G. von Hahn 
Griechische und atlbanesische Mérchen Leipzig 1864 ii. 46 in a Greek tale from 
Syra (supra ii. 1004 ff.) the girl Moon, helped by the bird Dikjeretto, fetched the 
Water of Life from a spring in a mountain which opened at midday, but had to 
cut off a piece of her dress that was caught by the closing cleft, 2d. ii. 280f. in 
another tale from Syra, akin to the group noted by Leskien and Brugman 
(=von Hahn’s nineteenth formula ‘Schwester- oder Mutter-Verrath oder 
Skyllaformel’), the hero’s mother feigns illness and craves for the Water of Life 
(d@dvaro vepd): the young man is directed by an old dame, in reality his Fate 
(yrav 4 Tbxn TOU matdiod), to a mountain which opens every day at noon and 
contains many springs; he is guided to the right one by a bee, 2d. ii. 283 f. in a 
variant from Vitza in Epeiros the prince’s elder sister pretends to be ill and sends 
him for the Water of Life, which a lame crow obtains from a mountain that 
opens and shuts, 2d. i. 238 in a tale from the Zagori district of Epeiros a prince, 
to win Goldylocks, must needs fetch the Water of Life from a mountain which 
opens only for a moment and then shuts to with a snap; he gets it from a helpful 
raven, who brings it to him in a gourd, 2d. ii. 194f. in another tale from Zagori 
the hero, to win the king’s daughter, has to obtain the Water of Life from 
a mountain which opens and closes again with the speed of lightning; he 
borrows the wings of a helpful eagle and escapes with filled gourd, R. Kéhler in 
the Gott. Gel. Anz. 1871 ii. 1403 f. no. (3)=2d. Kleinere Schriften Weimar 1898 
i. 367 f. in a modern Greek tale a king’s son sets out to find for his sick father the 
Water of Immortality (7° d@dvaro vepd) ‘welches sich am Ende der Welt hinter 
zwei hohen Bergen befindet, die nach Art der Symplegaden immer auseinander- 
gehen und wieder zusammenstossen!’ [1...ebensa bei Sakellarios No. 8. Vgl. auch 
Wenzig Westslaw. Marchenschatz S. 148]. On the Water of Life see further A. 
Wiinsche Die Sagen vom Lebensbaum und Lebenswasser Leipzig 1905 pp. go— 
104 (‘Das Wasser des Lebens als Zauberbrunnen in den Marchen der Vélker’), 
' J. Bolte—G. Polfvka Anmerkungen 2u den Kinder- u. Hausmirchen der 
Brider Grimm Leipzig 1915 iii. 394—401 (‘Das Wasser des Lebens’)). A sea- 
faring people might naturally conceive of such a portal as a pair of floating 
rocks or islets. Thus in a Greenland tale the hero Giviok ‘continued paddling 
until he came in sight of two icebergs, with a narrow passage between them; 
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and he observed that the passage alternately opened and closed again. He 
tried to pass the icebergs by paddling round outside them, but they always kept 
ahead of him; and at length he ventured to go right between them. With great 
speed and alacrity he pushed on, and had just passed when the bergs closed 
together, and the stern-point of his kayak got bruised between them’ (H. Rink 
Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo Edinburgh—London 1875 p. 158f.). It 
would, however, be unsafe to infer from this tale that the Planktai were ‘an 
early attempt to reproduce some sailor’s story of the floating icebergs’ (W. W. 
Merry on Od. 12. 61) and that the Kyaneai or Symplegades presuppose a dim 
recollection of icebergs in the Black Sea (cp. for the facts E. H. Minns 
Scythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 p. 6). Both alike are but mariners’ 
versions of the gateway to the Otherworld. 

See further F. Wieseler commentatio de Cyanets sive Symplegadibus Gottingae 
1879 pp. I—20, O. Jessen ‘Planktai’ in Roscher Lex. ALyth. iii. 2540—25 48, 
Sir J. G. Frazer in his ed. of Apollodoros London—New York 1921 ii. 355-358 
(Append. v ‘The Clashing Rocks’), Miss J. R. Bacon The Voyage of the 
Argonauts London 1925 p. 79 f. 

(3) As knowledge of the Mediterranean increased there was a tendency to 
put the clashing rocks further and further afield. Close to the Ceraunian 
mountains were two rocks which clashed together as often as any trouble 
threatened the natives (Dionys. Jer. 394 ff. évda ow répas dAdo Oeoi Oéray- 
aut yap aiav | keivnv auhorépader épypédarar dvo mérpat, | air’ audo ~vviaor 
Sovetpeva, edré ris apxy | yiyverar évvaérnot xvAwdopévoio kaxoto with Eustath. 
ad loc. Tzetz. chil. 4. 707 ff. confuses these rocks with the graves of Kadmos and 
Harmonia noted by Dionysios in the same context): this reads like a bit of 
genuine folklore and may even be older than the location of the Homeric 
Planktai in the Lipari Islands. Others, impressed apparently by the fact that 
Tartessos sounds like Tartaros (Strab. 149), transferred both the Planktai and 
the Symplegades to the neighbourhood of Gadeira and identified them with the 
pillars of Herakles (Strab. 170, quoted by Eustath. 7” Dionys. fer. 64). Others, 
again, declared that Homer etc. were speaking of rocks that lay between 
Kilikia (? Lykia A.B.c.) and Pamphylia (Tzetz. zz Lyk. Aé/. 815—apparently by 
confusion with the Chelidonides Nesoi: see Ap. Rhod. Kadvov xriows frag. 5. 3 f. 
Powell af. Cramer axecd. Par. iv. 16, 4 f.). 

(4) An oriental analogue to the Planktai may be found in the Ambrosiai 
Petrai of Tyre. Nonn. Dizon. 40. 422 ff. relates that, when Dionysos was in 
Tyre, he enquired of Herakles "Aorpoyirwv how the city came to be. The god 
replied that he had roused the original earth-born natives from slumber, 
bidding them build the first ship and cross the sea till they should reach the 
Ambrosiai Petrai. These were two floating rocks, on which grew an olive in the 
very centre of the rock. On its topmost boughs they would see an eagle perched 
and a well-wrought bowl. Fiery sparks sprang from the flaming tree, which, for 
all that, was not consumed. A snake was coiled about it, but neither hurt nor 
was hurt by the eagle (467 ff. eicoxe yapov ixorcbe pepoppévor, dradbt Siccai | 
dotabées mAdovew GAnpoves civ GAL mérpat, | as DBvars “ApBpoctas erehrpucev, 
ais ve Oddder | Fdtxos airdppiCov dpd¢vyov Epvos édains, | wérpys typomdporo 
peodparor: adxpordros bé | alerév d@pnanre mapeSpyoocovra KopipBors | Kat grddnv 
edruxtov: dro Pdoyepoia b€ dévdpov | bapBaréovs omvOipas épebyerat abtéparoy 
up, | kat oédas apdeyéos mepiBdoxerat Epvos edains: | cai hurav iyumérnrov EAE 
sis dubryopevet, | x.7.d.). They were to capture the bird and sacrifice it to 
Kyanochaites, pouring its blood as a libation to the sea-roaming hills and to 
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Zeus and to the blessed ones. The rock would then stay rooted to the spot, and 
on both its peaks they would be able to plant their town. This remarkable 
description is borne out on the one hand by a passage in the novel of Achilleus 
Tatios, on the other by a modern Palestinian folk-tale. 

Ach. Tat. 2. 14 quotes an oracle current among the Byzantines—vyo¢ds ris 
OMS €OTL PuT@vUpOY aipa Aayodaa, | icOpdv Spot cal ropOpdy ex’ Hreipato Hépovea,| 
20’ “Hdacros éyov yaipes yrauramuv “AOnuyv: | ete Ounmonrinv oe hépew Kédopar 
‘Hpaxdei (cp. Anth. Pal. 14. 34)—and explains that the island-city with inhabitants 
named after trees is Tyre occupied by the Phoinikes. Its isthmus-strait is the 
narrow neck of land uniting it with the shore, since water flows beneath it. Here, 
too, Hephaistos in a sense enjoys Athena—witness the sacred precinct in which a 
flaming fire and an olive-tree are to be seen side by side, the soot of the former 
positively tending the branches of the latter. 

A. J. Wensinck 7vee and Bird as cosmological symbols in Western Asia 
Amsterdam 1921 p. 45 draws attention to a tale published by H. Schmidt— 
P. Kahle Volkserzdhlungen aus Paliéstina Gottingen 1918 p. 146 ff. no. 42, in 
which it is said of the hero: ‘Er kam zu Schims ed-Duhha und fragte sie nach 
dem Wasser des Lebens. Da sagte sie: “Hinter dem Garten der Jungfrauen 
eine Tagereise zwischen zwei Bergen! Wer hinuntersteigt, iiber dem schlagen 
die beiden Bergen zusammen. Sein Lebtag ist niemand, der hinunterstieg, wieder 
herausgekommen. Du aber schipfe es (das Wasser) von oben aus.” Er gelangte 
dorthin. Da war ein Baum, iiber dem schwebte ein Vogel, iiber seinem Wipfel. 
Er zog sein Schwert und ging auf den Baum zu. Da war dort eine Schlange, 
die wollte die Brut des Vogels fressen. Sie kam auf ihn zu. Er schlug auf sie 
ein und tétete sie. Dann: band er dem Vogel eine Flasche an den Hals. Der 
flog hin, fiillte die Flasche und flog auf. Und wahrend er aufflog, schlugen die 
Berge hinter ihm zusammen und rupften ihm den Schwanz und die Fliigel. Da 
nahm jener die Flasche und ging zuriick zur Schims ed-Duhha.’ It will be 
observed that the two clashing mountains, behind which is the Water of Life, 
the tree, the snake, the helpful bird with the bottle attached to its neck, make 
up a picture curiously similar to that of the Ambrosiai Petrai as described by 
Nonnos. 

Bronze coins of Tyre, struck by a succession of Roman imperial persons from 
Caracalla (211—217 A.D.) to Salonina (253—268 A.D.), have for reverse type the 
AMBPOCIE TTETPE or TTAITPE (sic). These are shown sometimes as two 
omphalot on separate bases, with an olive-tree growing between them (&7?z. 
Mus. Cat. Cotns Phoenicia p. 281 no. 430 Gordianus ili pl. 33, 15=my fig. 783 
from a cast, p. 284 no. 442 Trebonianus Gallus, p. 291 no. 473 Valerianus i, 
E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides Paris 1893 p. 328 no. 2241 Elagabalos, 
p- 330 no. 2255 Aquilia Severa pl. 37, 9, p. 331 no. 2258 Iulia Maesa pl. 37, 11, 
Pp. 333 no. 2270 Gordianus iii, p. 340 no. 2302 Volusianus, p. 348 nos. 2349-2351 
Gallienus pl. 38, 24 £, W. M. Leake Mumismata Hellenica London 1854 Asiatic 
Greece p. 140 f. Elagabalos = my fig. 784 from a cast), sometimes as two sééZaz on 
a single base, between crescent and star, with a flaming ¢hymdatérion on one 
side and an olive-tree on the other (A7it. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 281 no. 
429 Gordianus iii pl. 33, 14=my fig. 785 from a cast, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 270 
no. 58 Gordianus iii pl. 77, 9 = my fig. 786, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides 
P- 334 no. 2271 Gordianus iii pl. 37, 16). Or, again, they appear in the field asa, 
local background. Thus Herakles, with club and lion-skin, pours a libation from 
a phiéle over a burning altar, above which are seen the two s¢é/az, with streams 
issuing from their bases (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 281 no. 427 
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Gordianus iii pl. 33, 13=my fig. 787 from a cast, E. Babelon Les Perses Achémen- 
ides p. 321 f. no. 2198 Caracalla pl. 36, 16, p. 330 no. 2253 Aquilia Severa, p. 341 
no. 2309 Valerianus i pl. 38, 8, p. 346 no. 2342 Gallienus: p. 341 no. 2308 
Valerianus i pl. 38, 7 has trophy in place of altar). Okeanos, reclining, with 
head-dress of crab’s claws, holds in his left hand an oar and extends his right 
towards the s¢é/az, from which streams flow (Brit, Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia 
p. 289 no. 464 Valerianus i, p. 296 no. 497 Salonina pl. 35, 5=my fig. 788 from a 
cast, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides p. 347 no. 2343 Gallienus pl. 38, 20). 





Europe, standing to front, with basket or vase: on the left, Zeus in the form of 
a bull emerges from the sea; above him are the omphaloi with an olive-tree 
between them (Brit. Aus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. 290 no. 468 Valerianus i 
pl. 34, 13 =my fig. 789 from a cast, E. Babelon Les Perses Achéménides p. 347 
no. 2348 Gallienus pl. 38, 23, sufra@ i. 530 n. 2 fig. 4o2 Gallienus, Miiller— 
Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 20 pl. 3, 40= Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke 
Ant. Denkm.i. 71 pl. 7, 6=W. H. Roscher Neue Omphalosstudien Leipzig 1915 
pp. 15 n. 34, 71 fig. Gallienus). 

These coins enable us to trace the Ambrosiai Petrai back to a date nearly a 
century earlier than Achilleus Tatios, our earliest literary authority, and some 
two centuries earlier than Nonnos. As is so often the case, the earliest conception 
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is the simplest. Here are seen two omphalof or sté/ai with rounded tops, from 
the base of which streams are flowing. Streams of what? Presumably of amdérosta. 
The rocks, to deserve their name, must themselves be the very source of that 
elixir (for the Water of Life as honey see e.g. Kalevala 15. 377 ff. trans. W. F. 
Kirby, cp. W. H. Roscher Nektar und Ambrosia Leipzig 1883 p. 46 ff, 
W. Robert—Tornow De apium mellisque apud veteres significatione et symbolica 
et mythologica Berolini 1893 pp. 85—89, 122—126). I cannot, therefore, agree 
with Eckhel Doctr. num. vet.? iii, 390 ‘profluente subtus aqua, nimirum quod 





Fig. 790. 
aqua Maris perpetuo humectantur.’ Again, the coins give no hint of the eagle 
and the phidle. These are not mentioned before the fifth-century epic of 
Nonnos and may be an accretion due partly to the popular concept of Zeus as 
an eagle fed on ambrosta from the phidle of Ganymedes (e.g. Reinach R&. 
Reliefs i. 115, 190 no. I, ii. 232 no. 3, lil. 231 no. 2, 370 no. 2, 489 no. 2. I add 
in fig. 790 a Roman lamp of Augustan date in my possession (scale 4), cp. a 
similar but smaller lamp with bungled inscription published by R. Kekulé in 
the Ann. d. Just. 1866 xxxviii. 121 f. pl. G, 1, and in pl. lxix, (1) the relief on a 
bronze mirror-case of early imperial date frem Miletopolis (4Ze/de) acquired in 
1907 by the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge (diameter 64 inches) ; (2) an exact 
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replica of it in the collection of the late Dr A. H. Lloyd, Cambridge. On 
comparison with the sarcophagus at Rome (Miiller-—Wieseler—Wernicke Azz. 
Denkm. i. 87 pl. 9, lg=Amelung Sculpt. Vatic. ii. 277 f. no. 97 a pl. 24= Reinach 
op. cit. iii, 370 no. 2) it becomes clear that the design is better suited to a circular 
than to an oblong space. The recumbent female figure, according to Amelung, 
is ‘wohl eine Personification des Berges Ida.’ I too should take her to be the 
Phrygian or Cretan nymph Ide (E. Neustadt in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 
880), or—less probably—the nymph Ambrosia (K. Wernicke 7. i. 1809), from 
whom Ganymedes has received the bowl. Overbeck Gr. Kunsitmyth, Zeus p. 546f., 
W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1599, and P. Friedlander in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. vii. 748, however, contend that the scene is laid in heaven, not on 
earth: cp. Val. Flacc. 2. 415 ff.), partly to the fact that in Levantine art of the 
Graeco-Roman age an eagle on a sacred stone had a solar significance (supra 
i, 603 f. fig. 475, ii. 186 figs. 129 f. See also F. Cumont in the Revue de Phistoire 
des religions 1910 xii. 119—~ 164, 1911 Ixiii, 208—214, republished with 
modifications and additions in his Etudes Syriennes Paris 1917 pp. 35—118 
(‘Laigle funéraire d’Hiérapolis et ’apothéose des empereurs’), S. Ronzevalle 
in the Mélanges de la Faculté orientale de Beyrouth ‘L’aigle funéraire en Syrie’ 
1912 v. 2. 117—178, 221—231, L. Deubner ‘Die Apotheose des Antoninus Pius’ 
in the Adm. Mitth. 1912 xxvii. I—20, Mrs A. Strong Apotheosis and After Life 
London 1915 pp. 181—187). The snake is a further accretion, elsewhere con- 
nected with the solar eagle of the Phoenician Ba‘al-Samin (suprai. 191 f. fig. 138) 
and comparable with the snake twined round an ovoid stone or omphalds 
on other bronze coins of Tyre (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia pp. cxli, 
278 no. 413 Elagabalos pl. 33, 8=my fig. 791 from a cast, E. Babelon 
Les Perses Achéménides p. 328 no. 2240 Elagabalos pl. 37, 5, p. 339 no. 2296 
Trebonianus Gallus pl. 37, 29). This serpent-twined egg - > 

appears to have had a cosmic significance : cp. Epikouros . 
ap. Epiphan. fanar. haeres. 1. 8.1 (i. 294 Dindorf)=H. 
Diels Doxogr. p. 589, 11 ff. etvat b€ €& tmapyis god dixny 
ro ovprav, To d€ mvedua Spaxovroedds wepi Td gov as 
oréhavoy i} as Cavny wepiohiyyew tore riy piow. bedjaav 
dé Braope tur tap (Diels cj. cai o@ cp. Aristot. de 
caelo 4. 6 313 bS) weptcoorépw odiyEa tay wacav DAnv 
cir’ oby hiow Tov mavrTwy, olrw Sixydoas pev Ta Ova eis Ta 





8t0 nusodaipa Kai Aourdv ex rodrov Ta Gropa Staxexpic Oat. Fig. 791. 
It does not appear with certainty on coins that represent the Ambrosiai Petrai 
(pace J. F. Vaillant Numismata area Imperatorum, Augustorum, et Cesarum, 
in colonits, munictpits, et urbibus ture Latio donatis, ex omni modulo percussa 
Parisiis 1695 ii. ror fig., 151 fig., Eckhel Doctr. num. vet. iii. 389, Stevenson— 
Smith—Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 828. Sir G. F. Hill wrote to me (April 8, 
1926) with regard to the specimens in the British Museum: -‘There is something 
twining (?) round the trunk of the tree between the stones, and I have no reason 
to suspect either Vaillant or Eckhel...’). Lastly, the fire, which Achilleus Tatios 
makes into a marvel and Nonnos into a miracle, figures on the coins only as a 
flaming ¢hymiatérion or altar. The essential elements, present from the first, are 
the two rocks, the Water of Life or asbroséa that flows from them, and the olive- 
tree growing between or beside them. 

Now the whole of this ambrosial business has a suspiciously Hellenistic look 
about it, and we may well surmise that it has been grafted on to older beliefs of 
indigenous growth. Sir G. F. Hill in the Brzz. Afus. Cat. Coins Phoenicia p. cxli 


* 196 adn 2a 
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very pertinently asks: ‘Have these two baetyls any connexion with the two stelae 
dedicated by “Ousoos” to fire and wind?’ Ousods, the eponym of U8d or Palai- 
Tyros (F. Hommel Eithknologie und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 
1926 pp. 8, 166 f.), was the brother and rival of Samemroumos or Hypsouranios 
(supra ii. 981 n. 1). If Hypsouranios invented huts made of reeds, grasses, and 
papyrus, Ousods invented clothing made of skins from beasts that he had 
captured. During a violent storm of rain and wind the trees at Tyre, rubbing 
against one another, kindled a fire and burnt the wood. Ousods caught hold of 
a tree, stripped off the branches, and was the first who dared to put to sea. He 
dedicated two s¢é/az to Pyr and Pneuma, worshipped them, and poured as a 
libation to them the blood of the beasts that he had taken in the chase. When 
these persons died, the survivors dedicated rods to them and, celebrating a 
yearly festival for them, worshipped the s#é/az (Philon Bybl. frag. 2 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. ili. 566 Miiller) af. Euseb. praep. ev. 1. 10. 10 f. dévdpou b€ AaBopevoy Tov 
Ovowor kai droxkadevoavta mpdrov ToApjoat eis Oddarray euBijvat aviepOoat be 
déo orndas Tupt cat Tvetpart, cai rpocxuvicat, aipa te omévOecy adrais €& dv ifypeve 
Onpiav, rovrav dé rehevrncdvrar, Tors dTorepbévras Hyot paPdovs avrois ddrepdcat, 
kal Tas orndas mpookuvelv, Kat TovTas Eopras aye Kat éros). If,as seems probable, 
we have here a genuine echo of Phoenician cosmogony (sufra ii. 1036 ff.), we 
may reasonably suppose at Tyre an actual cult of two cosmic szélad (cp. supra 
ii. 425 f.) later equated with the Ambrosiai Petrai. Hence the abnormal 
representation of the Petrai on imperial coins as a couple of s/é/az. R. Eisler 
Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Miinchen 1910 ii. $76 n. 5 asserts with confidence : 
‘Es sind die zwei Masseben, die Usdos...dem Wind und dem Feuer geweiht 
haben soll; d. h. die beiden Gipfel des Weltenberges, durch die zwei Stelen 
dargestellt, versinnlichen. den Feuer- und den Windpunkt des Jahreskreises 
(oben S. 451 f.), die winterliche Wassertiefe ist durch das Meer vertreten, auf 
dem die diocat rérpar schwimmen. Hinter dem Namen “ambrosische” Felsen 
steckt hier in Palaityrus natiirlich eine semitische Bezeichnung, etwa ’amm 
bérdth “Mutter der Quellen” oder dgl.’ 

On this showing there is a close parallelism between the Ambrosiai Petrai 
of Tyre, perhaps identified with the pillars of Pyr and Pneuma, and the Planktai 
or Symplegades of Gadeira, certainly identified with the pillars of Herakles 
(supra p. 978 n. 0 (3)). Even the olive-tree of Tyre reappears at Gadeira (Philostr. 
v. Apoll. 5. 5 p. 167 Kayser 4 Hvypadiovos dé éAata  xpuon, dvdxerrat O¢ KaKxeivy 
és 76° Hpdkdetov, dgia pév, Ss act, cai rob Oaddod Oavpafew, ¢ cixacrat, Oavpater ar 
& dy él r@ capm@ paddov, Bpvew yap a’rov cpapdydov AiGov—noted by A. J. 
Wensinck of. cZz. p. 19). 

(5) Bouto (Boutos, Boutoi), an Egyptian town in the north-western part of 
the Delta (K. Sethe in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 1087 f., H. R. Hall The 
Ancient History of the Near East London 1913 p. 97 f., F. Hommel £¢hnologie 
und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 1926 p. 903 ff.), gave its name toa 
neighbouring lake the Boutike Limne (Strab. 802). The town was famous for 
its cult of Leto, the lake for a floating island called Chembis (E. A. Wallis 
Budge 7he Gods of the Egyptians London 1904 i. 442 ‘the Island of Khebit’),: 
which was sacred to Apollon (Hekataios frag. 284 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 20 Miiller) 
=frag. 305 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 40 Jacoby) af. Steph. Byz. s.v. Xéupes). According 
to Herodotos, the lake near the sanctuary at Bouto was deep and wide; the 
island carried a great temple of Apollon with three altars, besides many palms, 
fruit-trees, etc.; and the local myth was as follows. When Typhon was searching 
high and low for the son of Osiris, Leto, one of the eight earliest-deities, having 
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an oracle at Bouto, received Apollon in charge from Isis and hid him for safety 
in this island (cp. Plout. de /s. e¢ Os. 38), which up to that time had been fixed 
but was thenceforward said to be afloat. Apollon and Artemis were children of 
Dionysos by Isis, Leto being their nurse and preserver: in Egyptian Apollon 
was Horos, Demeter was Isis, Artemis was Boubastis (Hdt. 2. 156, cp. Mela 
1. 55 Chemmis, Eustath. zz Od. p. 1644, 60 f. "Exewss). The goddess thus identi- 
fied by the Greeks with Leto was the Egyptian Bouto, earlier Udo, on whom 
see K. Sethe Joc. cit. iii. 1086 f., H. R. Hall of. czt. p. 97. Hommel claims that 
she was originally the chief goddess of Punt and notes an Egyptian folk-tale, 
dating from the early part of the second millennium B.c., in which the serpent- 
king of Punt inhabits an Island of Ghosts that can suddenly sink in the waves 
(F. Hommel of. cé¢. p. 636, cp. id. Die Insel der Seligen in Mythus und Sage der 
Vorzeit Miinchen tgo1 p. 18 ff.). Gruppe regards the Egyptian floating island 
Chemmis as, ‘direkt oder mittelbar,’ the source of the Greek floating island 
Delos (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 813 n. 2, cp. 2. p. 239). But definite evidence 
of Egyptian cult in Delos is late (P. Roussel Les cultes égyptiens a Délos du tit® 
au t* sidcle av. J.-C. Nancy 1916 p. 239 ff, zd. Délos colonie athénienne Paris 
1916 p. 249 ff. (‘Divinités égyptiennes’)). 

(6) When Leto was in travail with Apollon, she went round the coasts and 
islands of the Aegean seeking a home for her future son. No place would accept 
him save Delos, and even Delos at first feared to do so, since he was like to be 
a froward and masterful child, who might on seeing the rocky nature of the island 
overturn it with his feet and sink it in the sea. Such fears were set at rest by 
Leto, who swore that her son should have his cult established in Delos and honour 
it for ever (4. Ap. 14-88). This passage suggests that Delos was unstable, if not 
actually afloat—a notion far more clearly expressed by Pindar, who definitely 
states that the island was driven about by winds and waves till Leto, as her time 
drew near, set foot upon it: then and there four pillars sprang from the abyss 
and bore up the rocky isle, where the goddess gave birth to the god (Pind. frag. 
87+88 Bergk*, Schriéder af. Theophr. af. Philon. de tacorrupt. mundi 23 p. 511 
Mangey + Strab. 485, schol. Od. 10. 3, Cramer anecd. Paris, iti. 464, 6 ff., Eustath. 
in Od. p. 1644, 54f, cp. Arrian. frag. 73 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 599f. Miiller) af. 
Eustath. 2 Dionys. Ber. 525, Plout. de facie tz orbe lunae 6, Sen. nat. guaestt. 6. 
26. 3). L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv. 2462 holds that Pindar in 
the same context represents Delos as ‘vom Himmel gefallen.’ That is hardly so. 
Pindar doc. ett. says dv re Bporoi | AdAov xixAyoxowcw, paxapes 8 év “OALp| To 
tydképavrov kvavéas xOoves aaorpov—hinting at the old name ’Aorepia (supra i. 
543 n. 6) and working it into a metaphor of exceptional beauty (U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Sappho und Simonides Berlin 1913 p. 131 ‘Hier den 
Namen Asteria herauszuhéren, ist etwas Ratselraten ; aber wie grossartig ist die 
Vorstellung, dass die Erde ftir den Blick der Gétter eine blaue Flache ist, wie 
ihr Himmel fiir uns, auf dem ihnen dann Delos, so klein sie ist, als ein heller 
Stern lieblich aufleuchtet. Wer an sprachlicher Kunst als solcher Gefallen findet, 
wird hier ein Juwel, einen seltenen Edelstein in reichster Fassung anerkennen ;’ 
etc., quoted by Sir J. E. Sandys ad Zoc.). But the metaphor of the fifth century 
becomes the myth of the third: ddd’ aeros weAdyerow ésémees, otvopa 8 jy 
ca. | Aorepin rd wakatdr, eet BaOdv Frao radpor | obparddev devyoura Auds yapov 
dorépt ton (Kallim. 2. Del. 36 ff.). 

The story of Delos, once afloat but now fixed for ever, was popularised by 
Virgil and became a commonplace in later literature (Varro af. Macrob. Satz. © 
‘1. 7. 29, Verg. Aen. 3. 73 ff. with Serv. and interp. Serv. ad loc., Prop. 4. 6. 27, 
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Ov. her. 21. 82 ff, met. 6. 186 ff., 333 ff, Sen. nad. guaestt. 6. 26. 3f, Ag. 384 ff, 
fT f. 15, 457, Petron. de Delo 1 ff. (Poet. Lat. min. iv. 101 Baehrens), Plin. az. 
hist. 4. 66, Stat. Ach. 1. 388, Theb. 7. 182 ff., 8. 197f., Lact. Plac. iz Stat. Thed. 
I. 701, 3. 439, 7- 182, Paneg. 3. 18 Jager =4 (9). 18. 2 Bahrens, Claud. 1 2% Prod. 
et Olyb. cons. 185, 35 de rapt. Pros. 2. 34f., carm. min. append. 2 laudes Herculis 
(p. 1418 Weber). 62=A. Riese Anthologia Latina® Lipsiae 1906 i. 2. 54 carm. 
494°. 62, Dracont. 10. 594 f. (Poet. Lat. min. v. 214 Baehrens), Eustath. 72 Od. 
p. 1644, 52 ff., 2 Dionys. ger. 561). The fullest form of the tale is that given by 
Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 3. 73 (=Lact. Plac. iz Stat. Thed. 4. 795, 5. 533, and Ach. 
1. 206, Myth. Vat. 1. 37, 2. 17, 3. 8 3, cp. Hyg. fad. 53, 140, Isid. orig. 14. 6. 
21=Antonini Augusti itinerarium maritimum p. 527 Wesseling) post vitiatam 
Latonam Iuppiter cum etiam eius sororem Asterien vitiare vellet, illa optavit a 
diis ut in avem converteretur, versaque in coturnicem est. et cum vellet maria 
transfretare, quod coturnicum est, adflata a Iove et in lapidem conversa diu sub 
fluctibus latuit. postea supplicante Iovi Latona levata superferri aquis coepit. 
haec primo Neptuno et Doridi fuit consecrata. postea, cum Iuno gravidam 
Pythone inmisso Latonam persequeretur, terris omnibus expulsa, tandem ali- 
quando adplicante se litoribus sorore suscepta est, et illic Dianam primo, post 
Apollinem peperit. qui statim occiso Pythone ultus est matris iniuriam. sane 
nata Diana parturienti Apollinem matri dicitur praebuisse obstetricis officium. 
unde, cum Diana sit virgo, tamen a parturientibus invocatur. haec namque est 
Diana, Juno, Proserpina. nata igitur duo numina terram sibi natalem errare non 
passa sunt, sed eam duabus insulis religaverunt. etc. 

Aristot. frag. 446 Rose af. Plin. az. Azst. 4. 66 (Solin. 11. 18) thought that 
Delos was so called because it had appeared suddenly on the surface of the sea— 
a notion repeated in schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 308 and expanded in e¢. mag. p. 264, 
23 ff. Ajdos: 7 iepa (so F. Sylburg for 4 iépeca codd. F. G. Sturz cj. vias iepd after 
Favorin. ex. p. 475, 21) rod’Amwdddwvos, eipnrat ort kpuTtopéevny airiy év rn Oakaoon 
6 Leds Sydnv émoinee kai dvédaxev iva réxy 9 Ante (so, or with récot, F. Sylburg for 
iva 7 Ante codd. A. Berkel cj. iva avé8y Anra). Zeds yap épacGels Anrods, ris Kolav 
dvyarpés évds rv Tirdvav cat SoiBys, eyxvoy airiy eroingev: Aris, Sexapnveaiov 
xpdvov diayevouévor, wapeyévero bia Oadaoons els ’Acrépiov (Acrepiay A.B.C.) THY 
vigor, piav oowav Tdv Kuxdddev: éxet re €A\Oodoa Kai dyvauevn Sto puray édaias kai 
hoivicos, Sidvpous drexinoe maidas”“Aprepty Kal AddAAwva’ Kal THY vngoY éexddeve 
Ajdor dru €& adydou Bacews éppi{oOn, Plin. wat. Aést. 2. 202 mentions Delos first 
in a list of islands that had so emerged, and Amm. Marc. 17. 7. 13 supposes that 
such islands were thrown up by earthquakes of a particular type (4rasmatiae, cp. 
brastae (Apul. de mund. 18)). . 

(7) Delos set the fashion, and Patmos followed it (F. G. Welcker in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1843 ii. 338, 2b. 1845 iii. 270, K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
Ene. ii. 1398, Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 813 n. 2). An inscription found there 
and first edited by L. Ross (/uscriptiones Graecae ineditae Athenis 1842 ii. 72—74 
no. 190) tells how Artemis appointed as her Aydrofhéros a girl named Vera, 
daughter of the physician Glaukias, who had crossed over from Argos (?), and 
adds that Patmos the island of Leto’s daughter had remained hidden in the depths 
of the sea till Orestes came from Skythia (?) and established there the cult of the 
Scythian Artemis (Kaibel Zfigr. Gr. no. 872. 1 ff. =Cougny Auth. Pal. Append. 
1. 258. 1 ff. (after R. Bergmann Berolini 1860) dya@q roxy. atr7 rapOevixy edady- 
Bodos dphreipav | Ojxaro xvdladip|qv TLAa]uxiew Oi-yarpa, | bSpopdpov Bypay Larvinv 
wapaBawe épéga (Kaibel prints rapaBoma péEa) | crapdrvrav aiyav euB8pva 
caddiburav. | [ety “Apyes 8° erpdgy yelp[a]py m[alis, 75€ reOqyns (Kaibel prints 7 de 
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reOnyn) | ele yevens B]y[pov] éxrpopas eare Ildrvos, | vie(o)os d[ya]u[o}rarn Anrwidos 
js mpoBeBnee | [B]évdecur [elv bins] Bpava puopévn | [els dre pur Bxv6]}[y]Oev apfuos 
einer "Opéotns | [Juoapéevny orvyep}is pntpopsvou pavins- | [dv] dexd[ zy xovpn 
Ouylérnp coos inripos | TAavkifew ’v a]ddais Aprépidos Seubins, | Atyaiov rhetoaca 
Adov dvoyeipepor oidpa, | Spyra x[al Oariny, o|s Oémis, jyAdioer. etruyds. I give the 
passage with all, or almost all, faults; but a fresh inspection of the stone is much 
to be desired). Artemis in Patmos was worshipped as Ilap8éves (1. Sakkelion in the 
"Ed. Apy. 1863 p. 260f. no. 229, 6 ff. rd Wndiopa | réde avaypdwat cis orHAnv AOivny, 
kai | dvadecivar cis rd fepdv ris Mapbévov: «.t.d.) and as Iarpia (I. Sakkelion oc. 
cit. p. 261f. no. 230=Dittenberger Sy//. tuscr. Gr.? no. 785, 26.3 no. 1152 
PA]oréuede Marp{ie] | [dlvéOnxe Zol[is] | kad vavolv]s), cp. the month ’Aprepiocav 
(Dittenberger of. cit.? no. 681, 1, 76.3 no. 1068, 1). St Christodoulos (Hagiographi 
Bollandiani Bzb4otheca Hagiographica Graeca Bruxellis 1895 p. 23 f., U. Chevalier 
képertoire des sources historigues du moyen age Bio-bibliographie Paris 1905 i. 
916), a native of Nikaia in Bithynia (born 1020 A.D.), is said to have founded the 
monastery of St John the Evangelist in Patmos (1088 A.D.) on the site of a temple 
of Artemis, whose statue he demolished (L. Ross Reisen auf den griechischen 
Inseln des iigitischen Meeres Stuttgart—Tibingen 1843 ii. 137 n. 12 ‘Die Legende 
des H. Chriftodulos (in yulgirem Griechifds) fagt Hteriiber: padrov eovrpuper eva 
eidwXov drov elyact exel pe TéxvN Twoddjy cis TO dvoma THs “Aprépsdos’). 

(8) Rhodes was another island that had risen from the sea-bottom. A tale 
already ancient in 464 B.C. said that, when Zeus and the immortals were dividing 
the earth among them, Rhodes lay hidden in the briny depths. Helios, who was 
absent from the division, complained that he was left without a portion. So Zeus 
was about to order a new casting of the lot. The sun-god, however, would not 
suffer it; for, as he declared, he could see a plot of land rising from the bottom 
of the sea and destined to prove fruitful for man and beast. He bade Lachesis 
and Zeus swear that it should be his. Thereupon from the sea sprang the island, 
where Helios wedded Rhodos and begat seven sons, one of whom became the 
father of Ialysos, Kameiros, and Lindos (Pind. O7. 7. 54 ff. with scholl. ad Zoc.). 
Rhodes was thus included in the canonical list of islands that had emerged from 
the sea (Plin. waz. hist. 2. 202, Amm. Marc. 17. 7. 13), and C. Torr Rhodes tx 
Ancient Times Cambridge 1885 p. 152 justifies its inclusion: ‘Rhodes certainly 
rose from the sea. The great limestone mass of Mount Atabyros and the lesser 
limestone hills, Akramytis, Elias, Archangelo and Lindos, must once have formed 
a group of islands: and as these were gradually elevated, the lower hills were 
being formed round them by volcanic action. These facts were no doubt beyond 
the Rhodians of the mythopceeic age: but the elevated beds of sea shells at the 
base of the hills would readily have suggested the legend.’ Perhaps in the 
Hellenistic age Isis, whose temple stood near the city-wall beside the sea 
(Appian. A¢zthr. 27), was believed to have raised the island from the watery 
abyss, That at least would square with the claim made on behalf of the goddess 
in an Isiac hymn of s.i B.c. found in Andros (Lebas—Foucart Péloponnése ii 
no. 1796. 4, 23 ff.= Kaibel EAigr. Gr. no. 1028, 70 ff.=E. Abel Orphica Lipsiae— 
Pragae 1885 p. 301 2. 2a Jsim 158 ff.=Cougny Auth. Pal. Append. 4. 32. 70 ff. = 
fuser. Gr. ins. Vv. nO. 739, 160 ff. vaows S€ Babvvopévas dwd pilav | és dos é« 
Budias roravayayov idvos a’ra | dpea xai re[Sioly cmopipay Baaww dpyddar axpacs | 
otnpixrails é€ailpov imepreivowwa, Boavdors | padoxopors & ddcijav). A, H. Krappe 
in Anglia Beiblatt 1932 xlili. 256 ff. draws an interesting comparison between 
Pindar’s description of Rhodes and James Thomson’s Rule, Britannia (1740). In 
the former the emergent island becomes the personified Rhodos. In the latter 
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the same thing happens: the opening lines run ‘When Britain first at Heaven’s 
command | Arose from out the azure main,’ etc. yet the burden ‘Rule, 
Britannia’ and the succeeding stanzas bring the allegorical figure to the fore. 

(9) The Strophades, two islets off the coast of Messene to the south of 
Zakynthos, were originally called the Plotai (Antimachos /rag. 13 Bergk+,60 Wyss 
ap. schol. Paris. Ap. Rhod. 2. 296 ravras odv gyoiv ras vncous "ArodkA@vtos Etpop- 
ddas peta Tatra kAnOnvar dia rd exeiOev brorrpéyat Tous Bopeddas kal pykére Oidkeiv 
airds. mapa ’Avridyou 0€ Touro eiAndev 6’AmoAAdvLOS: OUTw yap éxEivos ev TH Aud; 
mepi adray pépvyrat, Gddot S€ cai dia rodTo Srpopddas haciv adbras KAnOjvat Gre év 
abrais troorpadévres of Bopeddat nbéavro re Aut AaPeiv abrds. k.7.d. (Cp. Supra ii. 
go7 n. 2), Ap. Rhod. 2. 285 vncoow éxt Drorgor xtydvres with schol. ad loc.= 
Favorin. fev. p. 1523, 25 ff, Ap. Rhod. 2. 296f. Srpo@ddus b€ peraxdeiova’ 
dvOparot | vawous roid y exnti, tapos Wrords cadéovres, Hyg. fad. 14 p. 47, 17 ff 
quae inhabitabant insulas Strophadas in Aegaeo (szc) mari, quae Plotae appel- 
lantur, Mela 2. 110 olim Plotae nunc Strophades, Plin. waz. hist. 4. 55 ante 
Zacynthum xxxv in Eurum ventum Strophades duae, ab aliis Plotae dictae). 
The names are significant. The two Turning Isles or Floating Isles, haunted by 
the Harpies (Apollod. 1. 9. 21, Verg. Aen. 3. 210ff., Hyg. fad. 19, altb.: see 
Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 398, 813 n. 8, 846 n. 5), are in all probability an early 
variant of the Planktai or Symplegades (Gruppe of. cz/. p. 556 n. 3)—a perilous 
gateway of the Otherworld. 

(10) The same name Plotai was given by Dionysios the geographer to the 
seven islands of Aiolos in the Sicilian Sea (Dionys. Jer. 465 f. éxra dé of rai y’ 
cigiv, éravupor avdpdor Mdoral, | otvexa péooor exovor wepimdoov apgréAtcroy with 
Eustath. and paraphr. ad doc., cp. schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 297 ai € Wdrai viproe 
xeivrat év TH Bixedtkg@ meddyet). Homer had made Aiolos live rAwry évi vjo@ 
(supra (1)), and Apollonios had perhaps spoken of Hiera or Lipara as vyjaoo 
mdorijs (so schol, Flor. on Ap. Rhod. 3. 42 vnwowo wAaykrigs (supra (2))). 

(11) Theophrastos speaks of Ploades or ‘Floating’ Islands on the lake of 
Crchomenos, z.2. Lake Kopais in Boiotia, and compares them with others in the 
marshes of Egypt, Thesprotis, etc. (Theophr. Azs¢. pl. 4. 10. 2 puera be 6 
mreioros (sc. ehaiayvos, ‘goat-willow’, salix caprea) pév emi trav mroddav yncwv: 
clot ydp twes kai evratda mAoddes, domep ev AlyumT@ wepl Ta Ay Kal ev Ocaomporiou 
kal ev GAdats Ripvais, 4. 12. 4 Trav 8€ vacwv tdv wroddev TOY ev ’Opyopevag Ta per 
peyebn mavrodarad tuyxdve, ra 8€ péywota aitav €ativ door TpLav oradley rv 
mepiperpov. ev Aiyiar@ dé pddiota peydda opddpa ouvicrara, dore kal bs év 
aurais éyyiverOar moddovs, ods kal xuvnyerotat SiaBaivovres, Hesych. WAoddes rev 
év Epyopev@: <vijcoi> tives (so M. Schmidt? for wdeddes: ray érepyopevav 
rwes cod.) odr@ kadodvrat, Theophr. Ais¢. f/. 4. 11. 1 kadodor dé roy pev isyvpor 
kal maxdv (sc. xédapov) xapaxiay rov 8 érepov mddxiov: kai pvecOa roy pev 
mwAéKtpov emt Tay mAoddwr Tov d€ yapakiav él Tois kopvot=Plin. wad. hist. 16, 168 
de Orchomenii lacus harundinetis accuratius dici cogit admiratio antiqua. 
characian vocabant crassiorem firmioremque, plocian (K. L. von Urlichs cj. 
plocimon) vero subtiliorem, hanc in insulis fluvitantibus natam, illam in ripis 
exspatiantis lacus). O. Gruppe held that these Boiotian islands were connected 
with chthonian powers thought to issue from the Underworld in the form of 
winds (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 813). If so, note the belief that reeds used for 
pipes grew in the lake only at intervals of eight years (Theophr. Azs¢. P/. 4. 11.2 
60 évvearnpidos = Plin. zat. hist. 16. 169 nono...anno). But Gruppe’s assumption 
is gratuitous. We are here dealing with purely natural phenomena. H. N. 
Ulrichs Reisen und Forschungen in Griecheniand Bremen 1840 i. 192 observes 
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that the river Melas (AZauropotamos), which crosses the site of Lake Kopais, is 
surrounded by black vegetable fens and quotes the peasants of Skripou as 
saying ‘dass das Land am Mauropotamos schwimme.’ He identifies these 
patches of unstable ground with the wAoddes of Theophrastos and the zwsulae 
Jiuitantes of Pliny. A. Philippson ‘Der Kopais-See in Griechenland und seine 
Umgebung’ in the Zeitschrift der Geselischaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin 1894 
xxix. 39 and Geiger in Pauly—Wissowa eal-Enc. xi. 1348 follow suit. Frazer 
Pausanias v. 120 says: ‘The fable was probably told of the islands in the bay 
of Tzamali, to the north of Orchomenus, whose banks overhung and quaked 
under the tread, as do the banks of the river Melas in some places.’ 

(12) Some five miles to the north of Sardeis lies the Gygaia Limne, later 
called the Koloé Limne, and now known as dMermereh-Gheul, the ‘Marble 
Lake’ (L. Biirchner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 1956, xi. 1107) Its 
brackish waters are fringed with dense beds of reeds (W. J. Hamilton Researches 
tn Asta Minor, Pontus, and Armenia London 1842 i. 145), which dry up and 
mixing with other detritus form floating islands (G. Radet La Lydze et le monde 
grec au temps des Mermnades (687—546) Paris 1893 p. 13). A. H. Sayce, after 
a visit to the spot in 1879, writes: ‘The foundations of the old temple of 
Artemis (?) are very visible on the southern shore of the lake as well as of a 
causey thrown out into the lake....The fish caught in it are carp, which are 
usually of a wonderfully large size. According to the local superstition every 
carp has a bitter stone in its mouth. If this is not removed before the fish is 
eaten fever will be the inevitable result. If, however, the stone is removed the 
fish is considered innocuous’ (Journ. Hell. Stud. 1880 i. 87). 

It is to this lake that we must attach a whole series of ancient notices about 
floating islands, dancing islands, dancing reeds, and poisonous fish. Attempts 
to distinguish the floating islands of Koloé from the dancing islands, reeds, etc. 
of the Nymphs (H. Oehler Paradoxographi Florentini anonymi opusculum de 
aguis mirabilibus Tubingae 1913 p. 117 ff, cp. L. Burchner in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. x. 1532) are in my opinion unsuccessful. 

The floating islands of Lydia are composed of light pumice-like stones 
(Theophrast. ap. Sen. zat. guaestt. 3.25. 7 sunt enim multi pumicosi et leves, ex 
quibus quae constant insulae in Lydia, natant. Theophrastus est auctor). In 
Lydia the floating islands named Calaminae, which are shifted not only by the 
winds but by barge-poles in any direction you please, proved a refuge to many 
during the Mithridatic war (Plin. ad. Azst. 2. 209 quaedam insulae semper 
fluctuantur, sicut...in Lydia quae vocantur Calaminae, non ventis solum, sed 
etiam contis quo libeat inpulsae, multorum civium Mithridatico bello salus). 
Lake Koloé near Sardeis breeds many fish and waterfowl: its floating islands 
have a deceptive appearance of stability, for they change their position with the 
winds (anon. de aguis mirabilibus (supra p. 975) 39 ) kara Sapdes Nipvyn xadrovpévy 
S€ Koren wAnOos pév byou mapmodv rpéher: exer S€ nal adr} vywovs oixovpévas 
mpos amaryny: érwyxovtat yap: Kal Ty Tav avépev Tro} ovppeToiKovoL’ MTNVaeY 
S€ raév evidpwv rocoto rpépec tAROOS Gore Kai raptxever Gat). 

Varro claimed to have seen in Lydia the Islands of the Nymphs, which at the 
sound of flutes move out from the bank into the middle of the lake, go circling 
round, and return to the shore (Varr. af. Mart. Cap. 928 in Lydia Nympharum 
insulas dici, quas etiam recentior asserentium Varro se vidisse testatur, quae in 
medium stagnum a continenti procedentes cantu tibiarum primo in circulum 
motae dehinc ad litora revertuntur). He further states that, when he sacrificed 
on the shore of the lake, fish came crowding towards the flute-player and the 
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altar, though nobody ventured to catch them (Varr. ver. rust. 3. 17. 4 loculatas 
habent piscinas, ubi dispares disclusos habent pisces, quos, proinde ut sacri sint 
ac sanctiores quam illi in Lydia, quos sacrificanti tibi, Varro, ad tibicinem 
[graecum] gregatim venisse dicebas ad extremum litus atque aram, quod eos 
capere auderet nemo, cum eodem tempore insulas Lydorum ibi yepevotcas 
vidisses, sic hos piscis nemo cocus in ius vocare audet). Pliny, after his account 
of the Lydian Calaminae, goes on to say that in the Nymphaeum too are small 
islands called Saliares because, when choruses are sung, they move in time with 
the beating feet (Plin. zaé. hist. 2. 209 sunt et in Nymphaeo parvae, Saliares 
dictae, quoniam in symphoniae cantu ad ictus modulantium pedum moventur). 
Elsewhere he asserts, on the authority of Ktesias (?), that the fish in the Lake of 
the Nymphs are poisonous (Ktesias frag. 83 Miller af. Plin. nat. hist. 31. 25 
hoe idem et in Lydia in stagno Nympharum tradunt)—a belief still prevalent 
with regard to the carp of the Koloé Limne (sufra). 

Strabon mentions the sanctuary of Artemis KoAonvy, on the Gygaia or Koloé 
Limne, where ‘the baskets’ are said to dance on festal days (Strab. 626 év 6¢ 
oradios Terrapdxovta aro ths médews (sc. Sardeis) doriv 4 Tuyaia péev bad rod 
mowurod heyopévy <Aipvn (zzs. A. Koraés)>, Kodén & dorepov perovopacbeica, 
Grou 16 lepdy ths Kodonvijs ’Apréwidos, peydAny dyorelay eyov. act 8 évradda 
xopevev rovs caddOovs (F. E. Ruhkopf, followed by G. Bernhardy and C. Miller, 
Cj. kaddpous. E. Miiller cj. xoSdAous. atOnxovs, a curious variant in codd. m, z 
and edd. Ald. Cas., was altered by C. A. Lobeck Aglaophamus Regimontii 
Prussorum 1829 p. 226 into mi@dxvas, but may imply some confusion with 
kadXias, ‘apes,’ which A. Westermann would restore to the text) kava Tas éopras, 
ovk oid dras more mapado£odoyoivtTes paddov 4 dAnOevovres=Eustath. zm J1. 
Pp. 365, 46 ff.). 

Lastly, according to Isigonos the paradoxographer of Nikaia, whose floruit 
probably falls in s. i a.D. (W. Kroll in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 2082, 
cp. W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® ii, 1. 420 n. 5), in Lydia 
there is a lake called Tala (?) sacred to the Nymphs. It bears a multitude 
of reeds and in their midst one that the natives term king. A yearly festival is 
held, at which sacrifices are offered and a chorus sounds on the shore of the lake. 
Thereupon all the reeds dance, and the king dancing with them comes to the 
shore. The natives wreath him with fillets and send him off, praying that both 
he and they may come again another year; that is their sign of a fertile season 
(Isigonos frag. 8 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 436 Miller) af. anon. de aguis mirabilibus 
43 €v Avdia ort hipvn Tada pév (C. Miiller, followed by L. Biirchner, cj. KaAapivn. 
But cp. /¢. 2. 865 vie Tadaipéveos, ra Tuyain réxe Aivvn, where Tadaimévns may be 
a Greek adaptation of the Lydian name) xadoupévn, iepa b€ oda vuphar, i} péper 
caddpov (A. Westermann cj. xaddcav (?)) rAnOos ApOovoy Kai pévov adray éva, 
bv Baoéa mpocayapetovow of emiyadpioe: Ovoias Sé Kat éopras émuredodvres 
éviavaoious €€tAdoKovrat: TovTav dé émeredoupever, éredav ert ths nidvos KTUmos 
cuppovias yévytat, waves of KdXapLor xopevovat Kat 6 Bacireds aby adrois xopevov 
mapayiveras émi thy nidva: of dé emiy@ptoe tawias abrdyv xaragréyavres dro- 
mwéurovow, evxdpevor kal eis Td éeridy abrév Te Kal éavtods mapayevéabat, os evernpias 
évte onueio (F. Sylburg cj. dv re onpetov): os iotropet “Ioiyovos év Sdevrép@ 
anioreyv). 

Isigonos’ work was entitled “Amiora, but his statements here are by no 
means incredible and may easily be reconciled with those of our other sources. 
Artemis Kodoyvy (on whom see Scherling in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Exne. xi. 
1108 f.) had a temple on a hill close to the southern shore of the lake: its ruins 
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are still to be seen, including walls of great basalt blocks, three Doric columns 
of weather-worn marble only 6 ft (?) high, and huge stone slabs with reliefs of an 
archer in a pointed cap, a lion’s head, etc. (E. Curtius in the Arch. Zett. 1853 
xi. 152, von Olfers ‘Uber die Lydischen Konigsgraber bei Sardes und den 
Grabhiigel des Alyattes’ in the Adz. d. beri. Akad. 7858 Phil.-hist. Classe p. 542 
pl. 1= Perrot—Chipiez Hizsz. de l’Aré v. 267 fig. 157). Her cult involved a yearly 
festival, at which a dance known as of xdAaéou, ‘the baskets,’ took place. The 
beating feet of the dancers communicated their vibration to the floating reed-mats 
of the lake and set them in motion. The reeds eddying round appeared to share 
in the dance. The tallest reed, called Baotdeds by the countryfolk, would in time 
be drifted inshore, decorated by the worshippers, and pushed off into the lake 
again. The successful performance of this little ceremony was deemed a happy 
omen. The crowd at the lake-side and the prospect of altar-scraps would be 
quite enough to attract the carp. Naturally the fish were sacred to Artemis of 
the lake (see e.g. the large Boeotian amphora, found near Thebes, which repre- 
sents Artemis with a fish on her robe (Collignon—Couve Cat. Vases ad’ Athénes 
p. 108f. no. 462, figured by P. Wolters in the Ed. ’Apy. 1892 p. 219 ff. pl. 10, 1= 
Reinach Aép. Vases i. 537, 2, Perrot—Chipiez Ast. de Art x. 40 f. fig. 30, 
R. Eisler Orpheus —the Fisher London 1921 p. 260 f. pl. 64, I (wrongly described), 
F. J. Délger IXQYC Miinster in Westf. 1922 ii. 179 f,, iii pl. 12, 2), and the facts 
cited by Gruppe Gr. Afyth, Rei, pp. 1295 n. 1, 1536 n. 2, 1585 n. 2) and the reed- 
islands would be connected with her attendant Nymphs. The whole story is 
consistent and credible. After all, Varro was no visionary and Strabon is a serious 
authority. 

A point of interest remains. The dance xdAados is mentioned elsewhere in 
the diminutive form xadaficxos. Apollophanes, an early comedian, coupled it 
with the pirouette (Apolloph. frag. 1 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 879 Meineke) af. 
Athen. 467 F (deivos) fort Kal yévos dpynocas, as ’"Awohdopdvys ev Aadids wap- 
iornow obrwal: ‘devor te deivos (so J. Schweighaduser for 8eivos re Secvos cod. A. 
J. G. J. Hermann cj. dives ye Sewos) xat kadabioxos obroai’ (K. W. Dindorf would 
write gore Kai yévos dpxnoeds tu Seivos, as "AmoAAopdrns ev Aahidi wapicrnow 
otraat ‘dSeivos kai xadabicxos, regarding otrogi as a repetition of otreai), and 
various later writers mention it in a tragic (satyric?) connexion (Poll. 4. 105 xai 
pay tpayins épxnoews oxnwata oy xelp, Kadabicxos, xelp Katampavns, EvAov 
mapadnyns, Sturdy, Oeppavotpis, xuBictnows, wapaBnva rérrapa, Athen. 629 F 
oxyjpata & éotiv dpyjoews Echiopds, xadabiopds (K. W. Dindorf in Stephanus 
Thes. Gr. Ling. iv. 859D cj. wada@iokos), caddaBides, coxa, oxomevpa, 630A 
Ocppaorpis, éxarepides, oxomds, yelp Katampnyys, xeip on, Stmodiopds, EvdAov 
mapdadnyis, érayxeavicpds, kadabicxos (so codd. A. B. kadkabiopds cod. P. edd. Ald. 
Casaub.), orpéBudros). 

It should be carefully distinguished from the xdAa@os or ritual basket used in 
the cult of Demeter at Eleusis (Clem. Al. prod. 2. 21. 2 p. 16, 18 ff. Stahlin kdore 
ro ovvOnpa “Ekevowiav pvotnpiav: ‘évnorevoa, émiov Tov KuKedva, EdaPoy éx 
kiorns, épyacdpevos daeOéunv cis xddabov Kai éx xaddOovu eis xiorny,’ on which 
Jormula see A. Dieterich Eine Mithrasliturgie? Leipzig and Berlin 1910 p. 125 f. 
and S. Angus The Mystery-Religions and Christianity London 1925 p. 115), 
Athens, Alexandreia (Kallim. 4. Dem. 1 ff. r@ xadkd@o xaridvros émipbéykacde, 
yuvaixes, | ‘Adparep, péya xaipe, modutpode twovAupédimve. | Tov xddadov Katidyra 
xapat Oacciode, BéBador, | x.7-A. with schol. ad loc. 6 SdddeApos Trodepaios kara 
pipnow trav ’AOnvav @6n twa ipucev ev *AdeEavdpeia, ev ots Kai rv Tod Kaddbov 
mpdodov. eos yap Av ev ’AOnvats, év Opropevy hepa eri dxnparos péper Oar kaddbiov 
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(xddaGoy cod. E) eds repqy ris Snyntpos. Variants in the text of Kallimachos are 
attested by Elias 7m Aristotel?s categorias 27 a 24 ff. (Commentaria in Aristotelem 
Graeca xviii. 1. 125, 7 ff. Busse) cai rd Kaddipadyerov éxeivo ‘tév kadaboy xaridvta 
xapai dépxeade, yuvaixes, | pyS dd tov réyeos pnd tyydOev avydcacde (aiydoonobe 
Kallim.)’ and by schol. Plat. symp. 218 B (960 b 47 f. ed. Turic.) évrevOen rapgdgoe 
KadXipaxos €v Uuve Anuntpos KaddOov 7d ‘Oupas 8 ériberbe, BEByrow” Lb. 121 ff. 
xes al tov xddadov revxdrptyes trmot Gyovte | réooapes, ds div peydda Geds edpu- 
dvagoa | AevKdy fap Aevxdyv Se O€pos Kai xeipa hépaoa | Fer kal HOwdrepor, eros 5” 
eis GAXo budakei. Bronze coins of Alexandreia show a 4d/athos containing corn- 
ears and poppy-heads (Brtt. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 66 no. 551 pl. 30= 
Anson Mum. Gr. i. 95 no. 931 pl. 16=my fig. 792 Trajan), sometimes bound with 
a wreath of flowers and flanked by two torches with snakes (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Alexandria p. 4 no. 29 pl. 30=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 97 no. 939 pl. 17=my 





Fig. 795. 





fig. 793 Livia, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 405 no. 21 Livia) or fillets (Brzt. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Alexandria p. 42 no. 345 pl. 30=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 97 no. 940 pl. 17=my 
fig. 794 Domitian, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 42 no. 346 Domitian, 
p. 144 no. 1212=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 97 no. 942 Antoninus Pius) or ties of some 
sort (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 105 nos. 903, 904, 905 pl. 30=Anson 
Num. Gr. i. 97 no. 941 pl. 17=my fig. 795 Hadrian, Hunter Cat. Coéns iti. 457 
nos. 392-394. Fig. 796 Hadrian is from a specimen of mine). Once the Adlathos 
is adorned with the rape of Persephone (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria 
Pp. 105 no. 906 pl. 30=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 96 no. 932 pl. 16=my fig. 797 Hadrian). 
More often, on large billon pieces, it appears drawn in procession by a guadriga 
of horses (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 67 no. 552 pl. 30=Anson Vum. Gr. 
i. 96 no. 935 pl. 16=my fig. 798 Trajan) or a déga of humped oxen (Brit. Mus. . 
Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 67 no. §53=Anson Num. Gr. i. 96 no. 934 pl. 16=my 
fig. 799 Trajan) or of winged snakes wearing the skhent (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins 
Alexandria p. 67 no. 554 pl. 30=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 96 no. 933 pl. 16=my fig. 800 
Trajan, Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 67 no. 555f. Trajan, H/unter Cat. 
Coins iii. 434 no. 245 Trajan). Exceptionally it rests on the top of a column 
flanked by two winged snakes, one of which wears the skhezt, the other a poppy- 
head as crown (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 67 no. 557 pl. 30= my fig. 801 
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’ Trajan, Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 456 no. 390 pl. 87, 24=Anson Mum. Gr. i. 97 
no. 937 pl. 16=my fig. 802 Hadrian)), and Darmara near Theira in the valley of 
the Kaystros (K. Buresch in the 4é%. Mitth. 1895 xx. 241 f. and A. Fontrier in 
the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894 xviii. 538f OIKA---........... | Té(arAcov) AtAcov 
Mevexpdrny | rf lepareia ris Anpnrpos | dvevévxavra cai cabtepo|[c]avta «ddabov 
mepidpyupov, | Tov Aelrovra tois TAS Anpy|tpos pvotnpios Kal TH mpoKalOnpevm 
THs K@pns Myvi onlynay (‘effigy’) mepidpyvpoey thy mpo|toumevoacay roy 
puotnpilay adrod. did re rodro Kabiépwoev brép tis lepwoivys | eis ras embvoias 
tis Anpnlrpos ra mpd tis [ol]xias epyalornpia eis 7d [xa(r’)] evcavrdy | Exacrov rH 





Fig. 800. Fig. 801. Fig. 802. 


tod KaddOov | dvahopa rodis KxAqpabér|ras cis tiv mopmiv avSpas | pera Tov 
apxévtav mpoilovras ebwyeioOa ev tH | oixia abrod dia wavrds Tov | Biov. | ert 
dpxovtos tis Kartotxias | A(ovciov) Bepiov Bacaov diAaceBaorou kai | trav cvvapx- 
évr@v avrov, cp. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 352 n. 2). K. Latte De saltationibus 
Graecorum Giessen. 1913 p. 82 cites also Eustath. zz Od. p. 1627, 49 f. cadadous, 
Srroiot Kai of THs Anpytpos, abs dpxeiaOat wos ev runt rederH Anuntperaxf, but fails 
to perceive that Eustathios is merely confusing the Lydian dance with the rites 
of Demeter as described by Kallimachos (Eustath. zz //. p. 1208, 38 f., 2 Od. 
p. 1488, 60 f.), More to our purpose is Usener’s discovery that in Bithynia 
a certain yearly festival was known as 6 xdAaOos ris *Apréusdos (H. Usener 
‘Ubersehenes’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1895 1. 145 £. (=¢d. Kleine Schriften Leipzig— 
Berlin 1913 iv. 195) quoting Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Iunius iii. 343 B—Cc 
Kallinikos uta s. Hypfatid presb., monasterii Rufinianarum prope Chalcedonem 
in Bithynia hegumeni (died 30 June 446 A.D., commemorated June 17) 7o=ae 
vita s. Hypatit 129 f..p. 96 f. edd. seminarii philologorum Bonnensis sodales moré 
be yéyover abroy dredOeiv cis ericxeyiy adeApar eis thv evdov xapav Tav Biuvav 
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Sov kat 6 ‘PyBas dori worapds. Kai fv ev rH xaip@ exeivo, Gmep héyovow, 6 
xddabos Tis puaepas "Apréuidos: Grep Kar’ eviauTov 7 xopa Hvadatrovea, ovK eéjpy- 
ovo eis pakpay dddv qyépas mevtTnKovta. avrod 8€ BovdAopévoy dSdedverv EAeyor aire 
of évrdmou- ‘srod dmépyn, GvOpome; 6 Saipwv oor exer dravTqoa ev rH dG. pH} 
ddevons: TWoAXol yap ewnpedoOnaay.’ 6 dé ‘Yadrios dxovoas ratra epediage A€yar - 
‘ipeis ratdra poPetabe, eyo S€ Exo Tov cuvodetovra pot Xprordv.’ ev To ody ddevewv 
abrév Gapoadéos (Gapradréws codd.) #v- Sixatos yap ws Adov wérobev (Prov. 28. 1). 
danvrnce dé ab’r@ yout) paxpéa (H. Usener cj. paxpaia? The Bollandists print 
paxpa) os déxa dvdpay 76 pcos. vnbovod Te weptemdret Kat xoipous éBooxer. ws ovv 
cidey adrny, evObs Eavrdv éohpadyiev kai gory edydpevos TH Oe@, Kal evOds exeivy 
dpavis éyévero, kat of xotpoe peydro poll epvyov, kat dipdOev aBdaBns)—a fact 
which Nilsson Gr. /este p. 255 justly connects with another Bithynian festival, 
the xdda@os-procession of Kios (A. Kérte in the Ath. Mitth. 1899 xxiv. 413 ff. 
no. 13 on a marble s¢é/e near the sea at Gemdzk, the ancient Kios or Prousias, in 
lettering hardly later than 100 a.p. and perhaps as early as s. i. BC 
[---@]Aaccopér[as iepeds] | Sairp(e)uérw dvnp> waca dlvidirodés (W. Kroll, 
followed by A. KGrte, cj. dveAirodes ‘with no trailing feet, with active feet, and 
M. P. Nilsson cj. dvemrdmodes ‘with unwashen feet,’ cp. supra ii. 959 f.; but 
K. Latte rightly restores dvnAimodes ‘with unshod feet,’ cp. Theokr. 4. 56 where 
all codd. give dvjAuros or dydduros except cod. k vqduros) re [ka] (e)ipace | 
padprvO(elioa TG xadrd\Oo ovvérerde, ra dé | xpto(e)a Oér’ oixors: Syp[o]|Oe yap 
ra pev €xOpaiver rofiljow S€ mpoca[v]dé (‘of old she(?) hates trinkets and 
welcomes simple garb,’ cp. e.g. Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr3 no. 736, 15 f., 22 
Andania, no. 999, 2 ff. Lykosoura). The contents of these ritual baskets were 
almost certainly sexual emblems (phallds? kteis?), cp. the Cabiric basket in 
Phrygia and Etruria (supra i. 107 f., ii. 299). 

If the Lydian dancers represented the reeds of the Gygaia Limne, they might 
no doubt sway and curtsy with mimetic motions. A tomb at Beni Hasan shows 
the dances performed at the funeral feast of the nomarch Chnemhétep in the 
twelfth dynasty (J. G. Wilkinson Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians 
London 1837 ii. 416 no. 291 fig. 1, R. Lepsius Denkmaeler aus Aegypten und 
Aethiopien Berlin 1849—1859 iv. 2 pl. 126=my fig. 803, Text herausgegeben von 
E. Naville—L. Borchardt—K. Sethe Leipzig 1904 ii. 88, P. E. Newberry Bend 
Hasan London 1893 i. 68, 72 pl. 29 (tomb 3, west wall), P. Richer Le nu dans 
Art Egypte—Chaldée—Assyrie Paris 1925 p. 240 fig. 405 (after I. Rosellini 
1 monumenti del? Egitto e della Nubia Pisa 1834 ii pl. 101, 3)). ‘One figure... 
parodies a royal group, one of the frequent victory reliefs, in which the monarch 
seizes the kneeling barbarian by the hair, and swings his sickle-shaped sword 
above his head. This group is called “Under the feet,” the superscription over the 
relief being always, “all nations lie under thy feet.” Another group in the same 
picture is called the wizd: one woman bends backwards, till her hands rest on 
the ground, a second performs the same movement above her, a third stretches 
out her arms over them. Possibly the former represent the reeds and grasses 
bent by the wind’ (A. Erman Life tx Ancient Egypt trans. H. M. Tirard London 
1894 p. 248 f., with fig., cp. F. Weege Der Tanz in der Antike Halle/Saale 1926 
p. 24 fig. 24 (=my fig. 804), A. Weigall Ancient Egyptian Works of Art London 
1924 p. 258 fig. from a limestone fragment at Turin referable to the reign of Setii 
(1313—1292 B.c.), H. Ranke Zhe Art of Ancient Egypt Vienna 1936 fig. 268 
assigned to Dynasty xx (¢. 1180 B.c.), Sir A. J. Evans The Palace of Minos 
London 1935 iv. 2. 507 f. fig. 452 a, 4, ¢ (‘Female Egyptian Tumblers of Social and 
Ceremonial Occasions’). A surer method, however, of identifying the dancers 
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with the reeds was to give them a head-dress of rushes or basket-work such as 

Laconian women called oadia and others @odia (Hesych. cadia: mréypa xardb@ 

Spotov, 6 emi tis Keadns hopotew ai Adxawar. of S€ Oodia). It figures not infre- 

quently on works of art and has been the subject of much speculation (L. Stephani 

Nimbus und Strahlenkrang St Petersburg 1859 p. 111 ff. (extr. from the Alémotres 

de? Académie des Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg. vi Série. Sciences politiques, his- 

toire, philologie. ix. 471 ff.), 7@. in the Compie-rendu St. Pét. 1865 pp. 27 ff, 57 ff. 

Atlas pl. 3, 2 and 3, T. Homolle in the Bull. Corr. Heil. 1897 xxi. 605, L. Séchan 

in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iv 1037 f. fig. 6063 f., V. K. Miiller Der Polos, 

die griechische Gétterkrone Berlin 1915 pp. 28, 82 ff., Hug in Pauly—Wissowa 

Real-Enc. x. 1549, F. Poulsen Delphi trans. G. C. Richards London 1920 p. 263). 
The earliest ceramic example of Zalathiskos-dancers occurs on a red-figured 

hydria from Nola, now at Naples (Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 531 ff. 

no. 3232), which may be dated ¢. 450—440 B.C. (C. Watzinger in Furtwangler— 

Reichhold—Hauser Gr. Vasenmalere? iii. 319 ff. figs. 151—154 pl. 171, 1 (=my 

fig. 805)). It is decorated with four groups of female dancers and acrobats. The 

section of the shoulder-frieze here reproduced shows, on the right, a seated flute- 

player (EAI INI KE), before whom on tip-toe pirouettes a dancing-girl (... TONE) 

with hand outstretched in the gesture known as oy yelp (Poll. 4. 105 rpayexijs 

épynrews oXnpaTa oun xEip, KaAabioxos, yelp Karamparns, k.7.A., Hesych. oyuy yep: 

oxjpa tpaytxov). To the left of her, a second dancing-girl sinks on her knee, to 

show that her performance is finished. The musician who has accompanied her 

lays aside the double flutes and takes up a £¢hdra. Behind her stands an inte- 

rested youth leaning on his staff. Each dancer wears a short chz¢én and a high 

crown of leaves painted white. A volute-£ratér from Ceglie, now at Taranto, of 

early south-Italian style (P. Wuilleumier in the Rev. Arch. 1929 ii. 197—202 and 

at greater length 24. 1933 ii. 330 with figs. 1—7, of which fig. 4=my fig. 806. 

I am indebted to Mr A. D. Trendall for the photographs of detail reproduced 

in my pl. xxi, (1)—(3)), represents the following subjects: A. Dionysos (#drthex, 

kantharos) seated on a rock between a dancing Maenad (¢hyrsos) and a flute- 

girl (long chztém) on the left, a female torch-bearer (short chz¢én with sleeves, 

nebris, endromides) and a bearded Satyr (¢#frsos) on the right. 2. (1) Perseus 

dangling the Gorgon’s head before five bearded 

Satyrs in dance-attitudes—apparently a scene 

from Satyric drama. (2) A square pillar 

inscribed KAPNEIO2 (2.2. Apollon Kdrneios 

in south-Italian aniconic form: cp. supra 

which is a group of kalathiskos-dancers. One 

is about to put on his basket as ritual head- 

dress (cp. the figure in the lower left-hand 

corner of the Zelike from Ruvo, wrongly in- 

terpreted by me sufra i. 128 pl. xii). A second, 

crowned with palm-leaves (Sosibios of Sparta 

frag. 5 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 626 Miiller) =/rag. 2 

Tresp af. Athen. 678 B Oupearixoi: ovrw xadotv- 

tai tTiwes oréavo: mapa AaxeOatpovios, as pyoe eee 

SeciBios vy rots Tlepi Ovowv, yirivouvs (cp. ; 

Hesych. s.vv. edriov, irds orépavos) abrods Fig. 806. 

pdoxeay viv dvopdlerGa, dvtas ex owixary. épew 8 adbrovs imspygpa tis év 


Plate LXXIl 


ayTTa i} 
3, 


Sbhuepesad bans sh sabii 
ia Beceh eb iibiai 
ees | SPARATS KERR EE 





(1—3) Details of Ara/ér from Ceglie, now at Taranto: a group of kadathiskos-dancers. 


See page 996 f. 
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Oupéa yevouévys vixns Tovs mpooraras Tav ayopévwv xopay év rH eCopt Tavry, Gre 
cat Tas Tupvoraidias émiredovotw. «.7.d.), holds an arybadlos with straps, as he 
stands between a basin and a draped flute-player (flutes, AAorbeid). A third 
and fourth are dancing, the former decked with palm-leaf crown, the 
latter dressed as a girl with basket on head and ballooning chitén. A fifth, 
also wearing the basket, stands engaged in talk with a spectator. Mr Trendall 
compares an unpublished dlyx-hratér from Scoglittz? near Kamarina, now 
at Syracuse (no, 14626), which shows: 4A. A woman and a youth with basket 





























Fig. 807. 


head-dress. B. Two draped youths. ‘The main scene is framed between two 
Ionic columns. The woman is elaborately draped, and holds up her hands 
as if to catch something thrown to her by the boy. He is nude with the 
large basket (in applied yellow, which has worn off) on his head, as on the 
Taranto Karneia-krater. Again, a bell-£ra¢ér of early south-Italian style, 
purchased in Rome and now at Leyden (A. E. J. Holwerda Catalogus van het 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden. Afdeeling Griekenland en Italie. 1 Deel: 
Vaatwerk. Leiden 1905 1. 104 no. 28), has for obverse design a girl in a short 
chitén dancing between two naked youths. All three wear spreading d/atho? 
formed of reeds (?) arranged like rays. Two wreaths are hung in the background, 
and the scene is enclosed by a pair of simple pillars (V. K. Miiller Der Podos, 
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die griechische Gitterkrone Berlin 1915 p. 83 n. 3 pls. 6 and 7. My fig. 807 is 
from a photograph supplied by Mr Trendall. This must be the vase from 
Gnathia (Fasaxo) formerly owned by R. Barone and partially published by 
G. Minervini in the Bud?. Arch. Nap. Nuova Serie 1854 ii. 184 pl. 14 facing head 



































































































































Fig. 808. 


of dancer only). Another bell-Zra¢é of the same style, from Ruvo(?), now in the 
South Kensington Museum, and attributed by Miss Moon (Mrs Oakeshott) 
to ‘the Sisyphus painter,’ represents a similar scene—two naked youths wearing 
spread £dlathor of reeds (?) and gesticulating as they dance on either side of 
a bearded flute-player in a long chztén (Noél Moon in Papers of the British 
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School at Rome 1929 xi. 30 ff. pl. 12 (=my fig. 808), C. Dugas in the Rev. Et. Gr. 
1931 xliv. ror with fig. 6). Mrs Oakeshott Zoc. czz. notes another bell-4ratér by 
the same hand and exhibiting the same subject in the collection of Dr A. Ruesch 
at Zurich (Ruesch Sale Catalogue 1936 no. 14 pl. 22. The vase is now in the 
Wolfensperger Collection, 23 Maienburgweg, Ziirich. My fig. 809 is from a 
photograph kindly lent by Mrs Oakeshott): the man in the centre here 
pirouettes. Similarly on a red-figured bell-4ra¢é at Berlin (inv. no. 3326), 
which A. Furtwangler in the Jehrd. d. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1895 x Arch. 








Fig. 809. 


Anz. p. 39 f fig. 16 (inadequate) describes as being ‘in schéner Zeichnung der 
Zeit des peloponnesischen Krieges’ and R. Zahn in Furtwingler—Reichhold— 
Hauser Gr. Vasenmalere? iii. 193 n. 84 calls ‘attischen, but C. Watzinger 
26. ili. 323 takes to be ‘wohl eher béotischen als attischen...aus der ersten 
Halfte des 4. Jahrhunderts,’ a girl wearing a short chz/én of foldless embroidered 
stuff suggestive of barbaric (? Lydian) attire and the reed-crown of a kalathiskos- 
dancer capers before young Dionysos, who is sitting on a broad three-stepped 
base or platform. Eros, leaning against his shoulder, points to the lively dancer. 
Behind her, an Ionic column painted white implies a sanctuary; and beyond it 
stands a Maenad equipped with weér7s, thyrsos, and large t¥mpanon (K. Latte 
De saltationibus Graecorum Giessen 1913 p. 57, like Furtwangler, thought it a, 
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shield). The best available illustration of this ritual scene is a photographic cut 
in H. Licht Szttengeschichte Griechenlands Dresden—Ziirich 1925 i. 122. With it 
should be compared a bell-£razery of Paestum style in the British Museum (Brie. 
Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 97 no. F 188, P. F. H. d’Hancarville Antiguités érusques, 
Srecques et rouiaines, tirées du cabinet de M. Hamilton Naples 1767 iv col. 
pl. 118, Corp. vas. ant. Brit. Mus. iv E. @ pl. 2, 3a and 3b with text p. 4 by 
A.H. Smith and F, N. Pryce), on which the youthful Dionysos holds out fruit to 
a male alathiskos-dancer performing before him (my fig. 810 is from the official 
photograph), and an Apulian bell-4rater from Rugge at Berlin (B. Schréder in 
the Adm. JWitth. 1909 xxiv. 119 fig. 6), on which is a male dancer of like aspect. 





Fig. 810. 


Once more, on a late red-figured bell-Zratér at Petrograd (Stephani Vasen- 
samml, St. Petersburg \i. 299 no. 1778, za. in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1869 
p. 236 Atlas pl. 6, 4 and 5 (=my fig. 811), Reinach Rep. Vases i. 32, 5 and 7) 
a girl wearing the short chitén and kalathiskos places the pinakiskion on the 
Aéttabos-stand for a recumbent feaster (hardly Dionysos, as F. Hauser in the 
Jahrb. &. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 v Arch. Anz. p. 68 supposed). 

Other early examples of the szo¢7/ are to be found among the limestone reliefs 
of ¢. 420—410 B.C. that decorate the inner surface of the Aeréion at Trysa. The 
doorway on the southern side is here flanked by two female (?) dancers wearing 
a large kddathos perhaps originally painted with a design of reeds or rushes (cp. 
the dancing-girl with yellow £ré¢a/a and a white £d/athos marked with red rays 
in a tomb-painting of s. iv (?) B.c. found in 1854 at S. Maria in Fondo Vetta, 
south of the amphitheatre at Capua, and published by G. Minervini in the Bud/. 
Arch, Nap. Nuova Serie 1854 ii. 183 f. pl. 14, P. W. Forchhammer in the Jon. 
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Ann. e Bull. d. Inst. 1854 p. 63, F. Weege ‘Oskiscke Crabmalerei’ in the /ahré. 
d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1909 xxiv. 111, 136, 135 no. 25. A Lydian dance might 
well reappear at Capua, where the Etruscans held sway till 445 or 424 B.C. 
(C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Evnc. iii. 1556)). The linte: above has a frieze 
of eight grotesque and Bes-like musicians wearing the same head-nress: they have 


























































































































Fig. 811. 


been taken to be the eight Phoenician Kabeiroi (on whom see F. Lenormant in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ani. i. 772 f. fig. 918 and R. Pettazzoni ‘Le origini dei 
Kabiri nelle isole del mar tracio’ in the Memorie della R. Accademia det Lincei. 
Classe di Scienze Morali, Storiche e Filologiche. Serie Quinta. Roma 1909 xi. 
672 ff.), and are commonly associated with the dancing figures below them 
(O. Benndorf—G. Niemann Das Heroon von Gjolbaschi-Trysa Wien 1889 pp. 58, 
95 £ pl. 6=my fig. 812, S. Reinach in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 1892 viii. 306 ff. 
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with fig. on p. 295=74. Mondinents nouveaux de Part antigue Paris 1924 ii. 299 ff. 
with fig. 435, id. R&A. KRet-efs i. 444 no. 1, Collignon Hast. de la Sculbt. gr. ii. 204 
with fig. 97, H. Thiérsth in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch arch. Inst, 1907 xxii. 
238). and 

Between ». 425 and ¢. 400 B.C. may be placed certain silver s¢adéves of Abdera, 
which hav2 45" reverse type the magistrate’s date EP? 1 MOAMATOPED and 
the canting badge of a similar dancing girl turned left (Brzz. Mus. Cat. Coins 





Fig. 812. 


The Tauric Chersonese, etc. p. 70 no. 35 fig., p. 230 no. 35 a (my fig. 813 from 
a cast), Ant. Miinz. Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, etc. i. 106 no. 68 pl. 4, 38, 
Ant. Miinz. Nord-Griechenlands ii. 1. 1. 71 no. 99 pl. 3, 2, J. N. Svoronos 
in the "Ed. ’Apy. 1889 p. 99 ff. pl. 2, 22, H. von Fritze in Momésma 1909 iii pl. 2, 
21, K. Regling Die anttke Miinze als Kunstwerk Berlin 1924 pp. 71, 84 no. 492 
pl. 22) or right (J. Millingen Sylloge of ancient unedited coins of Greek cities and 
kings, from various collections London 1837 pp. 30, 33 pl. 2, 13, dat. Mine. 
Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, etc. i. 106 no. 67, Avt. Miinz. Nord-Griechenlands 
ii. I. I. 71 no. 100 pl. 3, 1 Berlin, J. N. Svoronos in the ’E@. ’Apy. 1889 p. 99 ff. 
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pl. 2, 21 (=my fig. 814) Paris, H. von Fritze in Vomisma 1909 iii pl. 2, 20 Paris, 
K. Regling Die antike Miinze als Kunstwerk Berlin 1924 pp. 71, 84 no. 493 
pl. 22, Babelon Moun. gr. rom. ii. 4. 897f. pl. 335, 15 Paris, C. Seltman Greek 
Coins London 1933 p- 144 pl. 28, 13 Berlin). 





Fig. 814. 


Closely related to these numismatic examples are the dancers carved on two 
slabs of Pentelic marble, which were brought from Italy to Berlin in 1892 (figs. 
815, 816 are from C. Bliimel Staatliche Museen zu Berlin: Katalog der 
Sammlung antiker Skulfiuren Berlin 1931 iv. 45 f. nos. K 184 and 185 pl. 77, 
cp. F. Weege Der Tanz in der Antike Halle/Saale 1926 p. 45 figs. 48 and 49). 
The more complete relief measures 0°95™ high by 0°54™ broad ; the less complete, 
0°80" high by 0°56™ broad. It seems probable that, like three similar but frag- 
mentary reliefs at Athens (H. Schrader Phidias Frankfurt am Main 1924 p. 346 
figs. 315, 316), they were intended for mural decoration. The reliefs at Berlin 
- exhibit such delicious freshness and abandox that R. Kekulé, who first published 
them in the Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1893 viii Arch. Anz. p. 76 with two 
figs., did not hesitate to regard them as Attic work dating from the earlier half of 
5. V B.C. (cp. M. Sauerlandt Grtechische Bildwerke Diisseldorf—Leipzig p. x ‘aus 
dem Anfange des v. Jahrhunderts v. Chr.,’ Kurze Beschreibung der antiken Skulp- 
turen im Alten Museum* Berlin—Leipzig 1920 p. go no. 1456 f. pl. 26 ‘Griechische 
Werke des 5. Jh. v. Chr.’, F. Weege of. czz. p. 45 ‘aus demselben Kiinstleratelier 
der 5. Jahrh. v. Chr.’). But Furtwangler Masterpieces of Gk. Sculpture p. 438 n. 3 
with greater circumspection claims that they are only ‘good specimens of the 
so-called later Attic school, by no means genuine archaic works’ (cp. 7d. Ueber 
Statuenkopieen im Alterthum Miinchen 1896 i. 4 n. 3 (=Abz. ad. bayer. Akad. 
1896 Philos.-philol. Classe xx. 528 n. 3). : 

If so, they must be ranked with the #alathiskos-dancers of Arretine ware 
(€. 150 B.C.—50 A.D.) discussed by H. Dragendorff in the Bonner Jahrbicher 1895 
xcvi—xcvii. 58 ff. A skyphos from Capua has four dancers grouped in pairs. 
Between the two pairs is a small Eros standing on a pillar, and between the 
dancers of the right-hand pair is a chymzatérton (H. Dragendorff loc. czt. figs. 14, 
14a after Riccio Votizie degli scavamenti nel suolo dell’ antica Capua Napoli 
1855 pl. 5). A fragmentary mould found at Arezzo in 1896 and now in the British 
Museum shows four girls likewise dancing in pairs and wearing a head-dress 
of open wicker-work. Above them runs a wreath to which festoons are looped 
up with large bows. Between the pairs of dancers a flower springs from the 
ground (Brzt, Mus. Cat. Rom, Pottery p. 34 no. L 108, H. B. Walters History of 
Ancient Pottery London 1905 ii. 493 f. pl. 66, 5). Another specimen, in the Loeb 
collection, has a very similar dancer standing between two bases (?) with a festoon 
fastened to ducrania behind her and a flower or flowering rush (?) at her feet 
(F. Weege of. cz¢. pp. 45, 48 with fig. 51 after G. H. Chase Guzde to Loeb 
Collection of Arretine Pottery Harvard University no. 53 pl. 3). Another mould 
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in New York shows the dancer, once more between two bases (?) with a festoon 
of vine and ivy behind her (G. M. A. Richter in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1936 
xl 15 fig. 4). Again, fragments of a mould found near the church of S. Maria in 
Gradi at Arezzo and now in the museum of that town represent two such dancers 
facing left. In front of one is a Dionysiac herm, in front of the other a fighting 
Athena, each effigy set on the top of an Ionic column (G. F. Gamurrini reported 
by G. Fiorelli in the Mot Scavi 1884 p. 372 gruppo v nos. I—3 pl. 7, 2). 
The moulds found with this bear the signature of that admirable craftsman 
M. Perennius, on whom see M. Ihm in the Bonner Jahrbucher 1898 cii. 114 ff, 
H. B. Walters of. czt. pp. 483, 492, 494 and in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Pottery 
pp. xvii, xx, xxii. 

Similarly the upper part of a Roman mural relief in terra cotta, made during 
the first half of Augustus’ reign and now preserved in the Antiquarium at Berlin, 
figures a facing Palladion flanked by two kalathiskos-dancers, whose pink 
garments contrasted with a blue background (Von Rohden—Winnefeld Azz. 
Terrakotten iv. 1. 248 pl. 18, Furtwangler of. cz. p. 438 fig. 179, J. Sieveking in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. iii. 1332 fig. 8. A fragment in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Terra- 
cottas p. 412 no. D 646 fig. 76 gives the head and shoulder of the right-hand 
dancer). More complete but less delicate is the repiica in G. P. Campana 
Antiche opere in plastica Roma 1842 p. 37 f. pl. 4, cp. Le Musée d’ Aix Paris 
1882—1921 p. 477 no. 1588. Another example in the Casino of Pius iv in 
the Vatican Garden is published by Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 
151 pl. 20, 2144. , 

Neo-Attic reliefs, which perhaps imply Attic originals of s. i B.c. (F. Hauser 
in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1913 xvi. 53 £, Ada von Netoliczka 726, 1914 
xvii. 132), make use of similar mo#fs. A three-sided base of Flavian date 
(69—96 A.b.) in the Museo Archeologico at Venice is adorned with two 
kalathiskos-dancers and an ecstatic Maenad. Each figure is framed by an over- 
elaborate and meaningless combination of ram’s head, lion’s leg, and bust of 
winged female Sphinx wearing a rayed &d/athos, on which kneels Nike with 
spread wings (L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1865 p. 60 no. 6, H. 
Heydemann Mittheilungen aus den Antikensammlungen in Ober- und Mittel- 
italien Halle 1879 p.65 n. 154, F. Hauser Dre neu-attischen Reliefs Stuttgart 
1889 p. 100 f. no. 31, Linzelaufnahmen nos. 2469—2471 with Text ix. 13 by 
P. Arndt and G. Lippold, Reinach #és. Reliefs iii. 432 nos. 4—6, F. Weege 
op. cit. p. 46 with fig. 47). A second and exactly similar base in the same col- 
lection is due to a copyist of the Renaissance (Zinzelaufnahmen nos. 2472— 
2474 with Text ix. 13 by P. Arndt and G. Lippold). Another three-sided base 
in the Louvre again couples the 2a/athiskos-dancers with a Maenad, whose 
head and right arm are a misleading restoration. The framework here with its 
rams’ heads at the upper corners is of a simpler and more satisfactory sort 
(Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. ii. 343 f. pl. 167 fig. 77 and pl. 168 fig. 78=Reinach 
Rép. Stat, i, 61 no. 3 and i. 62 no. 1, Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 
133 pl. 17, 188, F. Hauser of. czz. p. 100 no. 29. Height torr”). Yet another 
three-sided base, in the Villa Albani, shows three such dancers, of whom one 
uplifts a dish of fruit before a rude stone altar with fruit laid out upon it and.a 
fire burning, a second stands before a similar altar, and a third before a reed- 
plant springing from the ground (G. Zoega Li bassirilievi anticht di Roma 

’ Roma 1808 i. 111—118 pl. 20=Reinach RY. Reliefs iii. 152 nos. 1—3, Welcker 
Alt. Denkm. ii. 146—152 pl. 7, 12, L. Stephani Zoe. céz. p. 60 no. 2, F. Hauser of. 
cit. p.96 no. 19, Helbig Guzde Class. Ant. Rome ii. 67 f. no. 816. Height of 
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figures 0°30"). A large ratér of Italian marble with grey stripes, formerly in 
the Cook collection at Richmond, has on one side a snake-entwined tripod, from 
which flames are rising, flanked by a pair of Nikai filling JAzé/az from their 
raised oznochéai, on the other side an exact repetition of the central and left- 
hand dancers on-the Villa Albani base described above—a repetition which 
includes both the altar with fruit and the reed-plant springing from the ground. 





































































































































































































Fig. 817. 


Under each handle are two ¢hyrsoz laid crosswise. The handles themselves end 
in large ivy-leaves (A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles’ in Great Britain trans. 
C. A. M. Fennell Cambridge 1882 p. 638 no. 66, F. Hauser of. ct. p. 96 no. 18, 
Mrs S. A. Strong in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1908 xxviii. 24 f. no. 33 pl. 17= 
Reinach Aép. Reliefs ii. 531 no. 3 f. Height o'80"; diameter c. 0°80". The 
surface has been worked over, but the authenticity of the vase is above 
suspicion). A marble relief in the Villa Albani figures a couple of 4alathiskos- 
dancers facing each other in front of an edifice with two ranges of pilasters 
(G. Zoega Li bassirilievt antichi di Roma Roma 1808 i. 111—118 pl. 21 = Reinach 


c. IL. 64 
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REP. Reliefs iii. 151 no. 1, L. Stephani doc. cit. p. 60 no. 3, F. Hauser of. czt. 
Pp. 97 no. 21, Helbig Gude Class. Ant. Rome ii, 38 f. no. 769, W. Helbig Fuhrer 
durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer in Rom* Leipzig 
1913 ii, 422 f. no. 1867, F. Weege of. cz. p. 46 with fig. 52 from a photograph (my 
fig. 817, H. Licht Sittengeschichte Griechenlands Dresden—Ziirich 1925 i. 73 fig.), 
which shows that—as Hauser observed—the £é/athoi are largely restored. The 
restoration affects the left hand of the dancer on the right, both hands, the right 
foot, and the lower part of the left leg of the other dancer, together with the 
rocky foreground and portions of the architectural background. Height 0°85"). 
A finely worked relief of Pentelic marble in the Lateran collection preserves the 
single headless figure of a similar dancer turned towards the right in front of a 
wall with pilasters (Mate—Duhn Axt. Bildw. in Rom iii. 19 no. 3499). A frag- 
ment now in the Sala Lapidaria of the Arcivescovado at Ravenna also gives a 
single Aalathtskos-dancer from the knees upwards with the remains of a flat 
pilaster and wall (H. Heydemann of. cé4. p. 65 no. 5, C. Ricci in Ausonza iv. 258 
with fig. 10). Another in the Palazzo Farnese shows a single dancer of the same 
sort (Matz—Duhn of. céz. ili. 19 no. 34997). Finally, a marble putead in the 
Palazzo Doria represents two pairs of £alath¢skos-dancers fronting each other 
amid a fine growth of tendrils. They are here assimilated to Nikai by having 
large wings on their shoulders (Matz—Duhn of. cé¢. ili. 112 no. 3678, cp. Comm. 
Datti in thé Bul/. d. Inst. 1860 p. 98). 

Looking back over the evidence thus detailed we gather that the Zalathtskos- 
dancers of the Arretine sherds, the Roman mural terra cottas, and the neo-Attic 
reliefs are archaistic derivatives of similar types already existing in the second 
half of s. v B.c.—witness the Naples Zydrda, the door-jambs at Trysa, and the 
coins of Abdera. Furtwangler acutely conjectured that the original from which 
they are all descended was a famous masterpiece (in archaising bronze relief ?) 
by Kallimachos, the sa/tanzes Lacaenae described by Plin. naz. hést. 34. 92 as ‘a 
work of faultless technique, but one which has lost all charm through over- 
elaboration’ (Furtwangler AZasterpieces of Gk. Sculpt. p. 438). This conjecture 
has been widely accepted and is indeed highly probable. But the further 
attempt to name the dancers Karyatides and to connect them with architectural 
‘Caryatids’ in general (P. Wolters in the Zectschrift fir bildende Kunst Neue 
Folge 1895 vi. 36—44 after Visconti Mus. Pie- Clém. iii pl. 6, ii, F. Weege of. 
cit. p. 44 ff.) is in my judgment a mistake (cp. supra ii. 535 n. 2). I incline to 
the following solution of the problem. Alkman, who came to Sparta Sapdior 
dw’ dxpav (Alkm. frag. 24. 5 Bergk*, 2. 5 Edmonds, 13. 5 Diehl a. Steph. Byz. 
su. "Epvoixn, cp. Anth. Pal. 7. 709. 1 ff. (Alexandros (of Aitolia?)), 7. 18. 3 ff. 
(Antipatros of Thessalonike), Krates (of Mallos?) a. Souid. s.v. ’AXxpay), is 
known to have composed Jarthéneia for Artemis and other deities. Moreover, he 
wrote for the Spartan Gymnopaidiai songs to be sung by boys and men wearing 
‘Thyreatic’ crowns made of palm-leaves (Sosibios of Sparta frag. 5 (Frag. hist. 
Gr. ii. 626 Miiller) af. Athen. 6788 cited supra p. 996 f.).. Such a poet can hardly 
have failed to import into Sparta the famous Za/athiskos-dance of his own 
Sardeis. It was perhaps formerly figured on an inscribed but mutilated s¢ée of 
s. iii B.c., found in the Amyklaion (B. Schréder in the Ath. Mitth. 1904 xxix. 
29, 31 with fig. 2). Identical with it, or at least akin to it, was a dance performed 
at the Spartan festival of Promacheia (Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 470), when the 
Perioikoi as distinct from the Spartiatai wore a crown of reeds (Sosibios of 
Sparta frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 626 Miiller)=/reg. 1 Tresp af. Athen. 6744 
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SewotBios év rois wepi Tay ev Aakedaipon Ovary ypdpwv oitas: ‘ev ravry cupBaiver 
Tous pev amd THS xopas Kaddpos crepavotaba 7 atheyyid: (cp. Plout. czsé. 
Lac. 32 otheyylow ot odypais ddda Kadapivats éxpdvto), Tos & ék tHs dywyns 
maidas dotrepavarous axodovéeiv’). Another ritual link between Lakonike and 
Lydia is noted by L. Stephani, who observes in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1865 
pp. 31, 58 that the cult of Artemis ’Op@ia at Sparta involved a Avdav mopmy 
(Plout. v. Aristid. 17. Cp. the case of Artemis KopSdca at Olympia (Paus. 6. 22. 
1 with H. Hitzig—H. Bliimner ad Joc.)). 

Three dancing-girls in like attire surmounted the very beautiful acanthus- 
column of Pentelic (not Parian) marble, which stood on the north side of the 
Sacred Way at Delphoi, close to the votive offerings of the Syracusan princes. 
Arranged back to back round a central stem, the girls supported the /ébes of the 
bronze tripod whose legs rested upon the leafy capital. This group of dainty 
light-footed damsels in some ways anticipates the art of Praxiteles. Indeed, 
T. Homolle in the Rev. Arch. 1917 i. 31—67 figs. 1—6 was prepared to regard 
it as a contemporary replica of the Praxitelean ‘figures called Thyiades and 
Karyatides’ later to be seen in the gallery of Asinius Pollio (Plin. zat. hist. 36. 23). 
But C. Praschniker Zur Geschichte des Akroters Briinn 1929 p. 48 f. has shown 
that the Dancers’ Column was found in the same deposit as the Charioteer, z.¢. 
in the debris caused by the earthquake of 373 B.c., and should therefore be 
accepted as pre-Praxitelean and referred to a date perhaps as early as the late 

. fifth century (S. Casson in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 133). In any case we 
may admit that the Delphian dancers with their crowns of ‘sharp-ribbed 
rushes’ are a composition of infinite grace, which forms a later (c. 400 B.C.) 
variation on the saltantes Lacaenae designed by Kallimachos and owes its 
ultimate inspiration to the 4a/athéskos-dancers of the Lydian lake-side. See 
further the Moudlles de Delphes ii. 1 pl. 15 (the column restored by A. Tournaire, 
with tripod-legs supported by dancers), iv. 2 pls. 60 (the dancers=my fig. 818), 
61 (the dancers, another view), 62 (head of one dancer in profile), E. Bourguet 
Les ruines de Delphes Paris 1914 pp. 188—192 fig. 63 f, F. Poulsen Dedphz 
trans. G. C. Richards London 1920 pp. 246—264 figs. 113-128, and especially 
H. Pomtow ‘Die Tanzerinnen-Sdule in Delphi’ in the Jahr. d. kats. deutsch. 
arch. Inst, 1920 Xxxv. 113-128 with figs. I (=my fig. 819), 2—6, who is followed, 
by A. Rumpf in H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig 1928 
xili—xiv fig. 128. ; 

A gold earring in the F. L. von Gans collection of the Berlin Antiquarium 
further attests the popularity of the #zo/zf in the fourth century B.c. It represents 
a dancing-girl with short chétéx and high Ad/athos: her left arm is raised, her 
right is missing (Amtliche Berichte aus den konigl. Kunstsammlungen (Beiblatt 
zum Jahrbuch der kiniglichen preussischen Kunstsammlungen) 1913 xxxv. 76 
with fig. 37 C). : 

A bronze statuette, formerly in the Gréau collection, again shows a dancing- 
girl with short chzéén and basket-like head-dress (Reinach Rép. Stat. iv. 242 
no. 9) after W. Froehner Collection Julien Gréau. Bronzes Paris 1891 pl. 95), 
as does a Hellenistic terracotta in the Louvre (J. Charbonneaux Les Zerres 
cuites Grecgues London 1936 pp. 23, 50 fig. 54, Encyclopédie photographique 
de ? Art Paris 1937 ii. 199 with text by Mme Massoul). But examples of the 
type ‘in the round’ are rare, for terra-cotta dolls from Myrina with elaborate 
head-dress (Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 243 no. C 522 pl. 35, Mendel Caz. 
Fig. gr. de Terre Cuite Constantinople p. 378 f. no. 2640 pl. 8, 6) are hardly to 
be classed as £adathiskos-dancers. 
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Similar figures are found on gems of imperial date, either alone as on 
a specimen in my collection (fig. 820: scale 2), or else with 
a palm-branch (Furtwangler Geschuitt. Steine Berlin p. 284 
no. 7668 pl. 57 cornelian, no. 7669 cornelian) or a Aydrfa con- 
taining a palm-branch (zd. 2d. p. 284 no. 7670 pl. 57 sardonyx) 
before them. The palm-branch is here apparently a later substitute 
for the original reed-plant. 

Important confirmation of this hypothesis is afforded by terra- 
cotta plaques of Hellenistic date found at Praisos in eastern 
Crete. They show a girl with short chtén and spread kdlathos, who 
is dancing in front of ‘a tall, bending plant, apparently a reed’ (E. S. Forster in 
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Fig. 821. 


the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. t904—1905 xi. 255 with fig. 17 =my fig. 821 (height-23™), 
cp. F. Halbherr in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1901 v. 390 pl. 12, 5). 
In this connexion it may be noted that some would see a phallic significance 
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in the reed. K. F. Johansson Uber die altindische Géttin Dhisdna und Verwandtes 
Uppsala 1917 p. 33 quotes Dion Cass. 72. 12 6rt"Aoruyyo, Sv ‘Pads re xat ‘Pdrros 
Hyovvro, #AOov pev es THY Aaxiay x.r.A. and explains that ‘Paos and ‘Pdwros, ‘Rush’ 
and ‘Rafter,’ imply the phallic god of fertility conceived as a Reed (cp. Finnish 
Sdmpsd, ‘scirpus’) and a horizontal Roof-beam. But his etymologies and his 
symbolism seem equally precarious. He would do better to cite the myth of Pan 
and Syrinx (H. Ostern in Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 1642 ff.) as illustrated on 
imperial bronze coins of Thelpousa in Arkadia (K. Wernicke 2é. iil. 1356, 1467 
fig. 25 after Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 204 no. 3 Septimius Severus 
pl. 37, 23, Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner um. Comm. Paus. ii. 102 Geta, 
Vienna pl. T, 24, Head Hés¢. num.? p. 456: see further F. Imhoof-Blumer in the 
Zeitschr. f. Num. 1874 i. 134). 

With the extension of the Za/azhiskos-type to runners in the Lampadedromia | 
as represented on a series of vases ¢. 400 B.C. (Daremberg—Saglio Déct. Ant. 
ili. 910 f. figs. 4328—4330) we are not here concerned. One such vase, that signed 
by the potter Nikias (Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 218 f. no. 1 fig., J. D. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Titbingen 1925 p. 466 no. 1), is repro- 
duced on the five-drachma postage-stamp designed by J. N. Svoronos for the 
Greek government and issued at Athens in 1906 to commemorate the ‘ Olympic 
Games.’ 

(13) Floating islands are reported from various districts of Italy. Thus one 
or more of them existed iz agro Caecubo (Plin. nat. hist. 2. 209). The allusion is 
probably to the Lacus Fundanus (Lago az Fondz) in the marshy plain between 
Fundi and the sea (C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, iii. 1244). 

(14) In the country of the Sabines a lake known as Aquae Cutiliae, between 
Reate (Aief) and Interocrium (Azrodoco), was reckoned ‘the navel of Italy’ 
(Varr. ag. Plin. nat. hist. 3. 109, Solin. 2. 23). It could boast a floating island 
(Varr. af. Plin. doc. cét. and in de ling. Lat. 5. 71) covered with trees and grasses 
and so easily moved by the wind that it was never to be seen in the same place 
for a day and night together (Plin. waz. hist. 2. 209, Sen. wat. guaestt. 3. 25. 8 f., 
cp. anon. de aguis mirabtlibus (supra p. 975) 37). If the Greeks dubbed it KortAy 
(oracle of Zeus at Dodona ag. Dion. Hal. ant. Rom. 1.19, Macrob. Sad. 1. 7. 28, 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’A@opryives (=Cougny Anth. Pal. Append: 6.177), Paul. ex Fest, 
p. 51, 8 Miiller, p. 44, 22 f Lindsay), that was a well-meant etymology of the 
Aquae Cutiliae (‘Y8ara Koritta). Of greater interest is the account given by Dion 
Hal. ant. Rom. t. 15 (after Varro): ‘Ata distance of seventy furlongs from Reate 
is Kotylia, a famous town, situated at the base of a mountain. Not far from it is 
a lake, four hundred feet across, full of spring water which is always flowing and 
—so they say—has no bottom to it. This lake, having a touch of divinity about 
it, the natives deem sacred to Victory (sc. Vacuna). They enclose it round about 
with fillets, that nobody should approach the water, and preserve it as a spot 
unprofaned by human tread except on certain yearly occasions (for xavpots tive 
Suernoiows cod. Vat. has xatpois ruviv éernatocs), when they offer customary sacrifices 
and particular persons charged with the office land on the small island in it. The 
island is some fifty feet in diameter and rises not more than one foot above the 
level of the water. It has no fixed position and floats round here there and every- 
where, the wind turning it now hither now thither. A plant resembling sedge 
grows upon it and sundry bushes of no great size—a thing inexplicable to those 
who have not seen the handywork of nature and a marvel second to none.’ On 
which E. H. Bunbury in Smith Dict. Geogr. i. 721 comments: ‘It is evident that 
this marvel arose from the incrustations of carbonate of lime formed by the 
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waters of the lake, fragments of which might from time to time be detached from 
the overhanging crust thus formed on the banks: the same phenomenon occurs, 
though on a smaller scale, at the Aquae Albulae near Tibur. ([Sir W.] Gell 
[The] Toplography] of Rome {and its Vicinity London 1834 i. 74, 26.2 London 
1846i.] 41.)... The Cutilian Lake still exists under the name of Pozzo dé Ratignano 
or Latignano, though apparently reduced in size by the continual incrustation of 
its banks; but the floating island has disappeared.’ 

(15) Two islands in the Lacus Tarquiniensis (more often called the Lacus 
Volsiniensis, nowadays the Lago di Bolsena, a guondam crater near Volsinii) are 
described as floating groves blown by the winds now into triangular, now into 
circular forms, but never into squares (Plin. waz. Azs¢. 2. 209). It is not clear how 
these two islands (the /sola Martana and the fsola Bisentina (cp. Plin. nat. hist. 
3. 52 Vesentini and Corp. imscr. Lat. xi nos. 2910 Honori Visentium, 2911 Virtuti 
Visenti= Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. nos. 3796, 3796*)) could suggest either a triangle 
or a circle, let alone a square. G. Dennis Zhe Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria® 
London 1883 ii. 29 shakes his head: ‘Shall we not rather refer this unsteady, 
changeful character to the eyes of the beholders, and conclude. that the propa- 
gators of the miracle had been making too deep potations in the rich wine of [the 
lake-side]? Now. at least, the islands have lost their erratic and Protean 
propensities, and, though still capt with wood, have taken determinate and 
beautiful forms, no longer plastic beneath the breath of olus.’ Possibly Santa 
Cristina, the virgin-martyr of Bolsena (July 24), who was cast into the lake and 
touched bottom—witness her footprints on the rocks—but, despite the millstone 
round her neck, would not drown and, after gruesome sufferings, had to be bound 
to a tree and shot with arrows, should be regarded as the Christian successor of 
a pagan lake-goddess (Diana?). On her see the Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. 
Antverpiz 1727 Julius v. 495 ff. ‘De S. Christina virg. et martyri apud Lacum 
Vulsinium, ut volunt, in Tuscia’ (Passzo 2. 11 p. 526 F Urbanus...jussit eam ligari 
ad saxum, & medio mari dare przecepit: cumque hoc fieret, saxum disruptum 
est, & ipsa ab angelis suscepta est, & ita pedibus super aquas maris ferebatur, 
2. 17 p. 528 A Julianus ira commotus jussit mammillas ejus abscindere. Christina 
dixit: Lapideum cor & abominabile, mammillas meas abscidere jussisti; respice 
& vide, quia pro sanguine lac in terram defluxit, 2, 18 p. 528 B Tunc iratus 
Julianus duas sagittas [misit] in eam, unam ad cor ejus, & aliam contra latus ejus, 
& cum percuteretur, cum gaudio reddidit spiritum), S. Baring-Gould Zhe Lives 
of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 viii. 527—531 (p. 530 ‘on this day [July 24], as we 
are solemnly assured, her head is seen to swim about the lake’), M. and W. Drake 
Saints and their Emblems London 1916 pp. 26, 143, 193, @2b., K. Kiinstle 
Tkonographie der Hleiligen Freiburg im Breisgau 1926 p. 153 f. The tradition 
that she walked the water and the belief that her head still swims recall the 
floating islands mentioned by Pliny. Such wonders die hard. 

(16) The Lacus Statoniensis, identified by P. Cluverius /talia antigua Lugduni 
Batavorum 1624 p. 517 with the Lago ad Mezzano, a tiny sheet of water about 
five miles west of the Lago di Bolsena, had once a floating island (Plin. waz. hist. 
2. 209, Sen. mat. guaestt. 3. 25. 8, and perhaps Strab. 614), but now has none, ‘so 
that we must either reject Cluver’s conclusion, or suppose that the island has 
since disappeared. As there is no other lake in central Etruria which can answer 
to the Statonian, we must take the alternative, and consider the island to have 
floated, as it is described, and to have become eventually attached to the shores 
of the lake’ (G. Dennis The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria* London 1883 i. 
494 f.). 
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(17) The Vadimonis Lacus, another lakelet of Etruria, lying on the right 
bank of the Tiber about four miles above Horta (Ove) and in modern times 
variously termed the Laghetto or Lagherello or even Lago di Bassano or Basanello 
from a village in the neighbourhood, could boast in antiquity not only one floating 
island (Plin. xa. ist. 2. 209, Sen. nat. guaestt. 3. 25. 8, and perhaps Strab. 614) 
but several (anon. de aguis mtrabilibus (supra p. 975) 38 gorse S€é Kal AdkKos 
Ovadipwvos kadovpéryn Aiuyn ov peyddAn ev "Iradig époiws eyovca vygia wielova wao7n 
wvon peraxwvovpeva). An interesting account of them is given by Plin. efzs¢. 8. 20 
(trans. W. Melmoth rev. W. M. L. Hutchinson): ‘I went close up to this Jake. 
It is formed exactly circular (in similitudinem iacentis rotae circumscriptus et 
undique aequalis); there is not the least obliquity or winding, but all is regular 
and even as if it had been hollowed and cut out by the hand of art. The colour 
of its water is a whitish-blue, verging upon green, and somewhat cloudy; it has 
the odour of sulphur and a strong medicinal taste, and possesses the property of 
cementing fractures. Though it is but of moderate extent, yet the winds have 
a great effect upon it, throwing it into violent commotions. No vessels are 
suffered to sail here, as its waters are held sacred; but several grassy islands 
swim about it, covered with reeds and rushes, and whatever other plants the 
more prolific neighbouring marsh and the borders of the lake produce. No two 
are alike in size or shape; but the edges of all of them are worn away by their 
frequent collision against the shore and one another. They have all the same 
depth, and the same buoyancy; for their shallow bases are formed like the hull 
ofa boat. This formation is distinctly visible from every point of view; the hull 
lies half above and half below the water. Sometimes the islands cluster together 
and seem to form one entire little continent; sometimes they are dispersed by 
veering winds; at times, when it is calm, they desert their station and float up 
and down separately [at times the wind falls dead and they are left floating in 
isolation 4.B.c.]. You may frequently see one of the larger islands sailing along 
with a lesser joined to it, like a ship with its long boat; or perhaps, seeming to 
strive which shall outswim the other; then again all are driven to one spot of 
the shore, which they thus advance, and now here, now there, diminish or restore 
the area of the lake; only ceasing to contract it anywhere, when they occupy 
the centre. Cattle have often been known, while grazing, to advance upon those 
islands as upon the border of the lake, without perceiving that they are on moving 
ground, till, being carried away from shore they are alarmed by finding themselves 
surrounded with water, as if they had been put on board ship; and when they 
presently land wherever the wind drives them ashore, they are no more sensible 
of disembarking than they had been of embarking. This lake empties itself into 
a river, which after running a little way above ground, sinks into a cavern and 
pursues a subterraneous course and if anything is thrown in brings it up again 
where the stream emerges.’ ‘But,’ says G. Dennis The Cites and Cemeteries of 
Etruria? London 1883 i. 144, ‘he who would expect Pliny’s description to be 
verified, might search for ever in vain. It is, indeed, no easy matter to find the 
lake; for it has so shrunk in dimensions, that what must have been a spacious 
tract of water in the olden time, is now but a small stagnant pond, almost lost 
in the tall reeds and bulrushes that wave over it. These we may conclude 
represent the islets, which either never had an existence, or have now clubbed 
together to stop up the Jake.’ 

(18) A floating island zz agro... Mutinensi (Plin. nat. hist. 2. 209) is mentioned 
but once and has not been further identified. 

(19) Yet another, on the Lacus Benacus (Lago di Garda), the largest of all 
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the lakes in Italy, is said to have been inhabited and to have been planted with 
trees (anon. de aguis mirabilibus (supra p. 975) 37 émi ris ev “Iradia Aipons 
Kadoupéyns pev Bynvdxov, otons dé 7b wepiperpov oradiov ¢d’ (on its real size see 
E. H. Bunbury in Smith Dict. Geogr. i. 389 or C. Hiilsen in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iii, 268), virds éoti olxoupévy xarddutos dévdpeciv jpépors émunyopévn 
kal peraBaivovca mpos Tas Tov mvevpdrav gopds). 

(20) Lastly, at (Aquae) Salsulae in Gallia Narbonensis, the modern Sa/ces or 
Salses on the western bank of the Etang de Leucate, was a whole plain, green 
with fine slender reeds and afloat on underlying water. The centre of it, detached 
from its surroundings, formed an island which could be pushed away from you 
or pulled towards you. Holes made in the surface of this plain showed the sea 
beneath ; whence ignorant or lying authors had stated that fish were here dug 
out of the ground (Mela 2. 82 f., cp. Aristot. mr. ausc. 89, Polyb. 34. 10. 2—4, 
and perhaps Liv. 42. 2, also Theophr. frag. 171. 7, 11 f. Wimmer, Plin. waz. Azst. 
g. 176, 178, Sen. mat. guaestt. 3. 16. 5, 3. 17. 3, luv. 13. 65 £.). See further 
E. Desjardins Géographie historique et administrative de la Gaule romaine Paris 
1876 i. 251 f., 256 f. and Keune in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i A. 2012. 

It will be obvious from a survey of the foregoing passages that floating 
islands as such made a deep impression on Greeks and Romans alike and were 
almost always regarded with naive feelings of awe and veneration. Such 
phenomena attached themselves readily to the cult of the local deity, often a 
lake-goddess, and at least in one case gave rise to a popular ritual and an art-type 
of remarkable beauty. We must not, however, lend an ear to the persuasions 
of a latter-day mythologist, who would have us believe that the floating islands 
_ of Greek story were originally nothing but drifting clouds (F. L. W. Schwartz 
Der Ursprung der Mythologie Ber\in 1860 p. 69 n. 1 ‘es sind immer urspriinglich 
die Wolkeninseln der Sage’). Earthly fact A/ws heavenly fancy will amply 
suffice to explain the whole flotilla (see ¢.g. the Celtic parallels in Sir J. Rhys 
Celtic Folklore: Welsh and Manx Oxford 1901 i. 171 f., W. C. Borlase The 
Dolmens of Ireland London 1897 ii. 591, H. Giintert Kalypso Halle a. S. 1919 
p- 145 f.). Doubters should visit Derwentwater and enquire for the Floating 
Island near Lodore which ‘appears periodically about the middle of October at 
intervals of four years’ (M. J. B. Baddeley The English Lake District London 
1906 p. 130 with Append. by E. D. Jordan p. 11). It has been studied with 
scrupulous exactitude by G. J. Symons Zhe Floating Island in Derwentwater, its 
History & Mystery, with notes of other dissimilar tslands London 1888 pp. 1—64 
(Frontisp. map of the south-east portion of Derwentwater showing the position 
of three floating islands on Aug. 27, 1884, p. Ig ff. list of recorded appearances 
from 1753 to 1888 A.D., p. 23 ff. notice of other floating islands, etc.). Another 
interesting case is examined by Marietta Pallis ‘The Structure and History of 
Plav: the Floating Fen of the Delta of the Danube’ in the Linnean Society’s 
Journal Botany 1916 xliii. 233—290 pls. 11—25. 
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APPENDIX Q. 
THE PROMPTING EROS. 


The evolution of this artistic type deserves fuller treatment than it has yet 
received. Its successive stages may be exemplifed as follows: 

(1) A small plaque of reddish gold, found in the third shaft-grave at Mykenai, 
shows a nude Aphrodite (Astarte?) pressing her breasts, with a dove flying over 
her head. A second plaque of yellow gold, from the same grave, repeats the 
motif but adds two other doves flying from her shoulders (H. Schliemann 
Mycene London 1878 p. 180 f. fig. 267 f., C. Schuchhardt Schiiemann’s Ex- 
cavations trans. E. Sellers London 1891 p. 197 f. fig. 180f., Perrot—Chipiez Aizs¢. 
ade ? Art vi. 652 fig. 293 f., Ch. Tsountas—J. I. Manatt The Mycenaean Age 
London 1897 p. tor f. fig. 38 f., Stais Cold. Alycénienne: Athénes p. 13 ff. 
no. 27 fig., Sir A. J. Evans The Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 223 with 
fig. 169, H. T. Bossert A/¢krefa* Berlin 1923 pp. 32, 220 fig. 311 e, G. Karo 
Die Schachtgriber von Mykenai Minchen 1930/33 p- 48 pl. 27, 28 and 27 (=my 
figs. 822, 823). 





Fig. 822. Fig. 823. 


(2) A bronze mirror-stand from Hermione, Greek work of ¢. 600—550 B.C., 
now in the Museum antiker Kleinkunst at Munich, represents a nude Aphrodite 
with two human-headed birds (Sirens) perched on lotos-flowers to left and right 
of her shoulders (J. Sieveking Aztike Metallgerate Miinchen s.a. pp. 9, 12 pl. 19 
front (=my fig. 824) and back). 

(3) Towards the close of s. vi B.C. other variations were attempted. A bronze 
mirror-stand from Corinth, now at Athens, figures Aphrodite, draped in Ionic 
chitén and himdtion, holding a dove in her right hand, while two winged Sphinxes 
rest a forepaw on either shoulder of the goddess (Stais Marbres et Bronzes: 
Athénes* p. 337 no. 11691 fig., C. D. Mylonas in the Arch. Zeit. 1875 xxxiii. 
161 no. 1 pl. 14, 1, E. Pottier in A. Dumont—J. Chaplain Les céramigques de la 
Gréce propre Paris 1890 ii. 249 no. 2 pl. 33). Another bronze mirror-stand, Greek 
(Corinthian? Argive?) work of ¢. 500 B.C., formerly in the Cook collection at 
Richmond, has Aphrodite in Ionic c#zéén and Doric péplos, but replaces the soul- 
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birds by two winged female figures (Nikai?), who fly towards the shoulders of the 

- goddess with one hand outstretched and a small object (perfume-vase??) in the 
other (A. Michaelis Ancient Marbles in Great Britain trans. C. A. M. Fennell 
Cambridge 1882 p. 631 Richmond no. 39, Mrs A. Strong in Burlington Fine Arts 
Club: Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art London 1904 p. 38 no A 8 pl. 45, 2 front, 
6 back (wrongly described as ‘two hovering Erotes’), Sir C. H. Smith in 
Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan and Roman) in the Collection of 
the late Wyndham Francts Cook, Esgre London 1908 ii. 114 Bronze no. 46 pl. 35 
(=my fig. 825: ‘two hovering Victories’), K. A. Neugebauer Antike Bronze- 
statuetten Berlin 192! p. 45 fig. 25 (‘zwei ... Siegesgéttinnen’)). 

(4) Numerous bronze mirror-stands of s. vi—v (listed by E. Pottier in 
A. Dumont—J. Chaplain of. cd. ii. 249—253: see also Mrs A. Strong Joc. cit. 
p. 38) figure an archaic or at least severe Aphrodite flanked by a pair of Erotes 
hovering above her shoulders (e.g. Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 24 no. 241 pl. 4 
Athens, p. 24 no. 242 Sounion, p. 24 f. no. 243 pl. 4 Corinth, De Ridder Caz. 
Bronzes du Louvre ii. 43 no. 1687 pl. 77 Hermione, ii. 43 f. no. 1689 pl. 77 
Corinth, ii. 44 no. 1691 pl. 77 (=my fig. 826) Greece, ii. 44 no. 1692 pl. 77 Corinth, 
Stais Marbres et Bronzes; Athénes* p. 335 no. 7576 (6576 is apparently a mis- 
print) with fig. on p. 336, J. Sieveking Antéke Metallgerdte Miinchen s.a. pp. 9, 
12 pl. 20 Boston). 

(5) About the decade 450-~440 B.C. Eros was represented on reliefs in terra 
cotta or marble as standing on the arm or stepping down from behind the shoulder 
of Aphrodite (supra ii. 1043 fig. 892, 1044). From this it is not a far cry to— 

(6) a kratér from Falerii, now in the Villa Giulia at Rome, which dates from 
the period of the Peloponnesian War and shows Eros whispering in the ear of 
Hebe (supra ii. 737 fig. 668), or again to a 2ratér from Ruvo, now at Naples, 
which likewise belongs to the latter part of s. v B.c. and makes the small kindred 
figure of Himeros, kneeling beside the right shoulder of a goddess (Aphrodite? 
a Muse??), stretch out his arms to crown a tragic mask held in her left hand 
(Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 546 ff. no. 3240 (‘ Muse’), J. de Witte in the 
Ann. @. Inst. 1841 xiii. 303 ff. (‘Aphrodite’), Mon. d. Inst. iii pl. 31, Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 114, 1 (‘Muse’), B. Arnold in Baumeister Denki. i. 388 ff. pl. 5 
fig. 422, G. Nicole Meidias et le style fleuri dans la céramique attique Geneve 
1908 p. 120 f. fig. 29, M. Bieber Die Denkmdler zum Theaterwesenim Altertum 
Berlin—Leipzig 1920 p. 91 ff. fig. 97 pl. 48 (‘Muse’), P. Ducati Szorda della 
ceramica greca Firenze 1922 ii. 415 ff. fig. 298). 

(7) This conception of Eros or Himeros as a small figure haunting the 
shoulder to proffer his amatory advice becomes a commonplace on vases pro- 
duced during the earlier part of s. iv B.c. in the style of the Meidias-painter 
(G. Nicole of. ciz. pl. 10, 6--8, pl. 11, 18), 2g. on a Aydréa from Ruvo at 
Karlsruhe (Winnefeld Vasensamml. Karlsruhe p. 63 ff. no. 259, F. G. Welcker 
in the Ann. d. Inst. 1845 xvii. 172 ff. no. 59, za. Alt. Denkm. v. 403 ff. no. 59, 
E. Gerhard Apulische Vasenbilder des koniglichen Museums 2u Berlin Berlin 
1845 p. 32 f. pl. D, 2, Overbeck Gall. her. Bildzw. i. 233 ff. no. 67 Atlas pl. 11, 1, 
Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei i. 141 ff. pl. 30, G. Nicole of. cét. 
p. 65 ff. pl. 2, 2, Hoppin Red-jig. Vases ii. 185 f. no. 20, Pfuhl Maleret u. 
Zetchnung a. Gr. ii. 595 f. iii. 241 fig. 595, J. D. Beazley Adtische Vasenmaler 
des rolfigurigen Siils Tibingen 1925 p. 459 no. 3, supra i. 125 f. pl. xi: Aphrodite 
and Alexandros), on a Aydria from Populonia at Florence (L. A. Milani Monu- 
mentt scelti del R. Museo Archeologico di Firenze Firenze 1905 1 pls. 4 and 5, 
3, G. Nicole of. cit. p. 69 ff. pl. 3, 2, Hoppin of. cz. ii. 185 no. 17, P. Ducati 
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op. cit. ii. 399 ff. fig. 290, Pfuhl of. czt. ii. 593 ff. iii. 240 fig. 594, J. D. Beazley 
op. cit. p. 460 no. 4: Eros with Chrysothemis, Himeros with Adonis), on an 
aryballos from Athens in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 345 f. 
no. E 697, Furtwingler—Reichhold of. cét. ii. 99 f. pl. 78, 2, G. Nicole of. cit. 
p- 97 no. 1 pl. 7, 1, Hoppin af. céz, ii. 196 no. 60, P. Ducati of. cév. ii. 401, 403 
fig. 291, J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 460 no. 14: Eros seated on the left shoulder of 
Aphrodite), on an aryballes from Ruvo in the Jatta collection (A. Michaelis 
Thamyris und Sappho auf einem Vasenbilde Leipzig 1865 pp. 1—18 with pl., 
D. Comparetti in the Museo ttaliano di antichita classica Firenze 1888 ii. 55 —64 
no. 4 pl. §5=Reinach &é. Vases i. 526, 1, A. Baumeister in his Dezkm. iii. 1727 f. 
fig. 1809, G. Jatta ‘La gara di Tamiri con le Muse’ in the Rom. Mitth, 1888 iii. 
239—253 pl. 9, G. Nicole of. cét. p. 96 f. pl. 7, 4, Hoppin of. céz. ii. 192 no. 47 
bis, J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 460 no. 12: Eros seated on the right shoulder of Sappho 
(XAOQ), two Erotes to right and left of Aphrodite, of whom one lets fly a bird, 
the other points). Cp. a Aydr¢a from Nola in the British Museum (Brzt. Mus. 
Cat. Vases iv. 55 f. no. F go pl. 2: Eras stoops to touch the right shoulder of a 
seated female). 

(8) The same conception persists throughout s. iv B.c. on Attic vases of the 
‘ Kertch’ variety such as a Aydréa from Jiiz Oba at Petrograd (Stephani Vasen- 
samml. St. Petersburg ii. 383 ff. no. 1924, zd. in the Compte-rendu St. Pé. 1861 
pp- 124—127 Atlas pl. 5, 1 and 2= Reinach R&A. Vases i. 9, 4 and 3, Furtwaingler— 
Reichhold of. céz. ii. 102 f. pl. 79, 1: Eros leans on the right shoulder of Paris, 
a second Eros seated above the right shoulder of Helene looks towards him 
drockorevav), a kratér from Jiiz Oba at Petrograd (Stephani Vasensammd. St. 
Petersburg ii. 339 ff. no. 1807, zd. in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1861 p. 33 ff. Atlas 
pl. 3, 1 and 2=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 7, 5 and 6, L. Weniger in the Arch. Zeit. 
1866 xxiv. 185 ff. pl. 211, supra ii. 262 pl. xvii: Eros, standing by Aphrodite’s 
right shoulder, touches her breast), an aryéballos from Jiiz Oba at Petrograd 
(Stephani Vasensamml. St. Petersburg ii. 389 f. no. 1929, zd. in the Compte-rendu 
St. Pét. 1861 p. 127 ff. Atlas pl. 5, 3 and 4=Reinach Rép. Vases i. 9, 2 and 1: 
Eros hovers behind the shoulders of Paris, another Eros with torches hovers 
beside Helene), a elke from Kameiros in the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Vases iii. 261 f. no. E 424, A. Salzmann Nécropole de Camiros Paris 1875 col. pl. 
59, A. Conze in the Wien. Vorlegedi. ii pl. 6, 2, 2%, P. Ducati of. céz. ii. 427 f. 
fig. 306: Eros hovers above Peleus as he seizes Thetis), a hydra from Kyrenaike 
in the British Museum (8722. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 179 f. no. E 227, G. Dennis in 
the Zransactions of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom 
Second Series 1870 ix. 181 f. pls. 3 and 4, Furtwangler—Reichhold of. cit. ii. 
103 f. no. 2 pl. 79, 2: Eros standing on the right upper arm of Herakles offers 
him apples from the tree of the Hesperides), and finally a Aydréa from Alexandreia 
at Munich (Furtwangler—Reichhold of. ct. i. 204—208 pl. 40, P. Ducati of. cét. 
ii, 432 f. fig. 310, Pfuhl of. ct. ii. 712, iii. 244 fig. 598: Eros, reclining above the 
head of Paris, leans on the left shoulder of Aphrodite). 

(9) B. Schréder in the Jahkrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1925 x1 Arch. Anz 
pp. 364—367 figs. 1—6 and, at greater length, in the Zedtschrift fiir deutsche 
Volkskunde 1925 xxxv. 85 ff. contends that the type of Lysippos’ statue in bronze 
representing Herakles deprived of his weapons by Eros (Anth. Plan, 103. 1—6 
(Geminos), 104. I—6 (Philippos): see Overbeck Schriftguellen p. 279 no. 1474, 
Collignon Hist. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 425) can be recovered from a vase in the 
Louvre, a mirror at Athens, a bronze statuette in the British Museum, and sundry 
gems, which show the hero with a youthful Eros on his shoulder. Schréder 
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further supports a suggestion first made by A. von Le Coq Bilderatlas zur Kunst 
und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens Berlin 1925 pp. 26, 83 fig. 159 (Paficika and 
child) vz. that Herakles with Eros on his shoulder ultimately gave rise to the 
legend of St Christopher bearing the Christ-child (for bibliography etc. see 
K. Kinstle /konographie der Heiligen Freiburg im Breisgau 1926 pp. 154-160 
figs. 66—68). It is, however, far from certain that such was the motif of Lysippos’ 
bronze; and another possible prototype for St Christopher and the Child is the 
Pompeian Polyphemos driven by the infant Eros (¢#/ra p. 1023). 

(10) Eros at-the-shoulder was a mo7¢zf obviously better suited to painting or 
to bas-relief than to sculpture in the round. Nevertheless Hellenistic art pro- 
duced, not only such types as that of a marble statuette from Pella in Makedonia, 
now at Christ Church, Oxford, which shows Eros standing on a tree-trunk and 
leaning against the right shoulder of Aphrodite (Mrs A. Strong in Burlington 
Fine Arts Club: Exhibition of Ancient Greek Art London 1904 p. 21 no. 28 
pl. 27=Reinach R&. Stat. iv. 231 no. 5), or that of a terra cotta from Myrina, 
now in the Albertinum at Dresden, which makes him stand on a pillar and rest 
his hand on her left shoulder (Winter Anz. Terrakotten iii. 2. 84 fig. 9), but also 
the type of the little fellow leaning forward all agog over his mother’s left shoulder 
(e.g. the bronzes in Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. pl. 632 D figs. 1295 A Turin (A. Fa- 
bretti in the Az# della Societa di archeologia e belle arti per la provincia di 
Torino 1880 iii. 99 f. pl. 15, 2) and 1295 B Paris=Reinach Rép. Stat. i. 342 
nos. 4 and 5. Cp. the terracottas given by Winter of. c7Z..iii. 2. 46 fig. 3 
(=Furtwangler Samm. Sabouroff Terres cuites pl. 133, 2), 195 fig. 7, 200 fig. 9, 
202 fig. 4) or perched precariously on either shoulder (e.g. the terracottas in 
Winter of. cit. iii. 2. 85 fig. 8 Asia Minor (=C. Lecuyer Zerres cuites antiques 
trouvées en Groce et en Asie mineure Paris 1882 pl. H® (modern?)), 101 fig. 1 
Rudiae, cp. 82 fig. 7 Greece but not Tanagra (=Furtwangler Samm/. Sabourof® 
Terres cuites pl. 133, 1), 88 fig. 4 Myrina (?)), if not duplicated on both (e.g. a 
stone statuette from Beaune, now at Moulins (Catalogue du Musée de Moulins 
1885 iii, 125, E. Tudot Collection de figurines en argile Paris 1860 pl. 75 
=Reinach Ré. Stat. ii. 376 no. 7), and a gold pendant from south Russia, 
now at Petrograd (L. Stephani in the Compie-rendu St. Pét. 1867 p. 47 Atlas 
pl. 1, 6=Reinach R&. Stat. ii. 377 no. 6)), and even ambitious statuary groups 
in marble like that from Delos, now in the National Museum at Athens, which 
represents a naked Aphrodite defending herself with uplifted sandal against the 
advances of Pan and a helpful Eros hovering over her left shoulder (M. Bulard 
‘Aphrodite, Pan et Eros’ in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1906 xxx. 610—631 pls. 13-16 
(of which pl. 14=my fig. 827) (fig. 2 is a second Eros belonging to some similar 
group)=Reinach Fé. Szaz. iv. 230 nos. 2 and 3, C. Picard La sculpture antique 
Paris 1926 ii. 263 fig. 103). 

(11) Venus with a tiny Cupid on her shoulder appears on denaréZ struck by 
M’. Cordius Rufus (Babelon Monz. rép. rom. i. 383 no. 1 f. rev. fig. (¢. 49 B.C.), 
M. Bahrfeldt Nachtraége und Berichtigungen zur Miinzkunde Wien 1897 p. 88 
no. 1 pl. 4,92, H. A. Grueber in Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Rep. i. 523 f. nos. 
4037—4039 pl. 51, 11 and 12 (¢. 46 B.C.), supra ii. 99 n. 1) and by C. Egnatius 
Maxsumus (Babelon of. czt. i. 473 f£. nos. 1 odv. fig., 2 rev. fig. (c. 69 B.C.), 
H. A. Grueber of. cz. 1. 399 nos. 3274, 3275 pl. 42, 15, i. 4or nos, 3285—3292 
pl. 42, 17 (¢. 75 B.C.): see further F. Miinzer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 
1997 no. (27)), and on others issued by Iulius Caesar (Babelon of. céZ. ii. 11 f. 
nos. 11 obv. fig., 12 obv. fig. (c. 50 B.C.), H. A. Grueber of. céz. ii. 368 f. nos. 86—88 
pl. 101, 9, nos. 89—92 pl. 101, 10 (¢. 45 B.C.)). 
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The same type recurs on a fine fragment of relief in the church of San Vitale 
at Ravenna (Friederichs—Wolters Gipsabgiisse p. 762 no. 1923 f., J. J. Bernoulli 
Rémische Ikonographie Berlin und Stuttgart 1886 ii. 1. 254 ff. pl. 6 (‘ Venus 
genetrix...eine Umkleidung der Livia’), Mrs A. Strong Noman Sculpture fron 
Augustus to Constantine London 1907 p. 96 (‘ Venus Genetrix (or Livia?)’), Reinach 
Rep. Reliefs iii. 128 no. 1, C. Picard of. céz. ii. 390 (‘Venus venitrix’)), on a relief 





Fig. 827. 


in the Villa Medici at Rome (E. Braun in the Am. d. Jast. 1852 xxiv. 338—345, 
Mon. d. Inst. v pl. 40, Matz—Duhn Ant. Bildw. in Rom iii. 29 ff no. 3511. 
Mrs A. Strong of. cz. p. 143 f. pl. 43, &, Reinach of. c/z. iti. 313 no. 1) which 
represents the pediment of the temple of Mars U/for (EF. Petersen Ava Pacis 
Augustae (Sonderschriften des dsterreichischen archdologischen Institutesin Wien 
Band ii) Wien 1902 p. 58 ff. pl. 3, vii and figs. 26, 27) in the Forum Augustum 
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(H. Jordan Topographie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum Berlin 1885 i. 2. 443 ff. 
O. Richter Tofographie der Stadt Rom* Minchen 1901 pp. 11o—112, H. Kiepert 
et C. Huelsen Formae urbis Romae antiguae Berolini 1912 pp. 25, 91), on a relief 
decorating the arm of a marble seat found at Solous in Sicily (Domenico lo Faso 
Pietrasanta.Duca di Serradifalco Le Antichita della Sicilia Palermo 1842 v. 63 f. 
pl. 39, A. Conze Die Familie des Augustus Halis Saxonum 1867 p. 10, F. Hauser 
*Marmorthron aus Solunt’ in the Jahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1889 iv, 
255—260 with figs.), on another decorating an altar found at Tarentum (L. Viola 
in the Wot. Scav. 1881 p. 388 f.), and on yet another decorating an altar formerly 
at Civitd Castellana (A. Reifferscheid in the Aum. d. Inst. 1863 xxxv. 367 f.). 
Cp. a relief found at Carthage (S. Gsell in the Rev. Arch. 1899 i. 37—43 pl. 2, 
A. Schulten in the /ahré. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1899 xiv Arch. Anz. pp. 73— 
75 fig. 3, E. Petersen of. cé¢. p. 184), the ‘basis Surrentina’ (W. Amelung 
*‘Bemerkungen zur sorrentiner Basis’ in the Rém. Mitth. 1900 xv. 198—210, 
especially p. 205 f., E. Petersen of. zz. pp. 69 ff., 184 f.), and a gem at Petrograd 
(A. Conze of. czt. p. 10). 

The contention that the type represented by these coins and reliefs was that 
of the famous Venus Genetrix made by Arkesilaos for her temple in the Forum 
Iulium (Plin. zaz. hist. 35. 156: see further H. Jordan of. céz. i. 2. 439 f, O. Richter 
op. cit p. 110, H. Kiepert et C. Huelsen of. céz. p. 35), though put forward by 
many scholars (e.g. A. Reifferscheid ‘De ara Veneris Genetricis’ in the da. d. 
Inst. 1863 xxxv. 361 ff, G. Wissowa De Veneris simulacris Romanis Breslau 1882 
p. 22 ff. (=a. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur rémischen Religions- und Stadt- 
geschichte Miinchen 1904 p. 25 ff.), L. von Urlichs Arkestlaos Wiirzburg 1887 
p. 10 ff., Collignon Hés¢. de la Sculpt. gr. ii. 686 f., E. Petersen of. céz. p. 187 f., 
C. Picard of. cit. ii. 308), is beset with uncertainties and far from proven 
(R. Kekulé von Stradonitz in the Arch.-ef. Mitth. 1879 iti. 8—24, S. Reinach in 
the Gaz. Arch. 1887 xii. 250 ff., zd. in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts 18096 ii. 329 ff. 
=td. Monuments nouveaux de l’art antigue Paris 1924 i. 256 ff., H. Bulle Der 
schoene Mensch im Altertum* Muenchen—Leipzig 1912 pp. 263 ff., 682 f. pl. 124, 
Sir C. Walston (Waldstein) A/camenes Cambridge 1926 p. 202 ff.). 

(12) Pompeian painters went further afield and exploited to the full the pos- 
sibilities of the type. We find Eros at the shoulder, not only of Aphrodite (e.g. 
R. Liberatore in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1835 xi pl. 6 with text pp. 1—4, 
Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 76 no. 276, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 62 no. 7), 
but also of a human beauty (R. Liberatore Joc. czt., Helbig of. cé#. p. 337 no. 1428, 
Reinach Rép, Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 62 no. 8). He occupies the same position in 
regard to the better-known lovers of mythology (e.g. Paris (W. Zahn Dze schonsten 
Ornamente und merkwiirdigsten Gemdlde aus Pompeji, Herkulanum und Stabiae 
Berlin 1844 i1 pl. 31, L. Stephani in the Compte-rendu St. Pét. 1861 p. 123, Helbig 
op. cit. p. 278 no. 1287, Reinach Rep. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 165 no. 1), Narkissos 
(Helbig of, ett. p. 302 no. 1363, td. XXIII Tafeln zu dem Werke Wandgemilde 
der vom Vesuv verschiitteten Stidte Campaniens Leipzig 1868 pl. 17, 2, Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 196 no. 4; G. Bechi in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 
18241 pl. 4 with text pp. I—5, Helbig Wandg. Camp. p. 302 no. 1364, P. Decharme 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dicz. Ant. ii. 451 fig. 2596, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. . 
p. 196 no. 8), and even Hippolytos (?} (A. Sogliano in the Voz. Scavé 1897 p. 32 
with fig. 4, A. Mau in the Rom. Mitth. 1898 xiii. 26 f., E. Petersen ‘Artemis und 
Hippolytos’ zd. 1899 xiv. 96 with fig. on p. 93, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 55 
no. 4)). See also the medallions grouped together by Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. 
Rom, p. 62 nos. 10 (Antichita di Ercolano Napoli 1779 vii (Pitture v) 19—22 
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pl. 4, Helbig of. edz. p. 337 no. 1427°), 11 and 12 (W. Zahn of. cit. ii pl. 43); to 
which add Axntichita dé Ercolano Napoli 1779 vii (Pitture v) 25 f. pl. 5, 1. 

More often, however, Eros is promoted from being a mere prompter to 
playing some subordinate part in the action represented. If Aphrodite arrives 
from the sea, a tiny but helpful Eros hands her ashore (Sogliano Pitt. mur. 
Camp. p. 33 no. 132, P. Gusman Pompéi Paris 1899 p. 72 col. pl. 1, 1, Reinach 
kép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 60 no. 3). If Ares makes love to her, a hovering Eros 
spins the magic ¢yzx (H. Hinck in the Azan. d. Inst. 1866 xxxviii. 82, 93 ff. 
pl. EF, 2, Helbig of. cit. p. 84 no. 325, Herrmann Denkm. d. Malere? pl. 2 
Text p. 7, Reinach R&. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 66 no. 3) or removes the god’s helmet 
(G, Bechi in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1824 i pl. 18 with text pp. 1—3, 
Helbig of. cé¢. p. 81 f. no. 316, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 65 no. 2). And, 
briefly, wherever Aphrodite’s power is manifested, Eros at-the-shoulder has his 
work to do. If Zeus woos Danae, Eros pours the golden rain from amphora or 
cornu copiae (?) (supra p. 465 f. with figs. 300 and 301. To the references there 
given add Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 27. pl. 3, 48 6, Welcker 
Ant. Denkm. v. 281, W. Helbig in the Ann. d, Inst. 1867 xxxix. 349, Reinach 
Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 11 no. 1; H. Heydemann in the Budl. d. Inst. 1868 
p. 47 (‘urna’), but cp. Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. p. 21 no. 75 (‘corno’: the 
‘urna’ of previous publications must be due to the unintelligent repetition of 
a mere misprint), Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. io no. 7). If he seeks 
Ganymedes, Eros leads the divine bird by the neck towards the dreamy youth 
(C. Bonucci in the Budi. d. Inst. 1829 p. 147, G. Bechi in the Real Museo 
Borbonico Napoli 1831 vii Relazione degli scavi di Pompei p. 5, G. Finati 26. 
1834 x pl. 56 with text pp. 1—4, Helbig of. céz. p. 45 no. 154, Overbeck of. cit. 
p. 538 no. 28 Atlas pl. 8, 14, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 14 no. 8). If he 
carries off Europe, Eros flits behind them bearing a thunderbolt (P. Gauckler 
‘Le domaine des Laberii 4 Uthina’ in the Aon. Piot 1896 iii. 190 f. fig. 2, ta. 
~—A. Merlin Jnventaire des mosaiques de la Gaule et de l Afrique: Tunisie Paris 
I910—1915 no. 350, Reinach Rép. Petnt. Gr. Rom. p. 13 no. 5) or a tainia (J. V 
Millingen Petntures antiques et inédites de vases grecs Rome 1813 p. 44f. pl. 
25=Reinach Vases Ant. p. 105 f. pl. 25, Lenormant—de Witte £2. mon. cér. 
i. 60 ff. pl. 27, Overbeck of. cét, p. 438 f. no. 19 Atlas pl. 6, 11, J. A. Hild in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 863 fig. 2847, Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 95 no. 
F 184) or an alédastron (?) (Helbig of. czz. p. 37 no. 124, Overbeck of. cz. p. 452 
no. 34 Atlas pl. 7, 6, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 13 no. 3), or before them 
leading the bull by a flowery chain and waving the bridal torch (in a magnificent 
mosaic from Aquileia sepra p. 627 n. o (3) with pl. xlviti: cp. the painting, in 
Astarte’s temple at Sidon, described by Ach. Tat. 1. 1 "Epws eidxe rév Boiv- 
"Epes, pixpdv matdiov, nrdaxee rd mrepdv, fptyro <tijv (zms. R. Hercher)> 
dapérpay, expdret rd wip), or beside them driving the bull with reins and a whip 
(C. Lugebil in the Budi. ad. Just. 1861 p. 234, Helbig of. cét. p. 37 f. no. 128, 
Overbeck of. cit. p. 451 no. 32 Atlas pl. 7,5, Reinach R&. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 14 
no. 4: cp. Eros standing as a diminutive figure on the left shoulder of the love- 
sick Polyphemos and driving him with reins in pursuit of Galateia (G. Perrot 
in the Rev. Arch. 1870—1871 N.S. xxii. 47—53 pl 18 (reduced % in my 
fig. 828) = id. Mémoires @archéologie d’épigraphie et Whistoire Paris 1875 
pp. loo—111 pl. 6, A. Mau in the Axum. d. Inst. 1880 lii. 136 ff., Aon. d. Lust. xi 
col. pl. 23, P. Weizsiicker in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 1588.with fig., Reinach R&. 
Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 172 no. 7, supra p. 1020 (9)))- 

Attendant Erotes multiply apace. We find two (¢.g. with Aphrodite and Ares 

Cc. Tt. 65 
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(Aniichita dit Ercolano Napoli 1779 vii (Pitture v) 29—31 pl. 6, G. Finati in the 
Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1834 x pl. 40 with text p. 1 f., Helbig of. céz. p. 85 
no. 328, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 66 no. to. Cp. G. Bechi in the Real 
Museo Borbonico Napoli 1827 iii pl. 36 with text p.1f, W. Zahn of. céZ, 1828 





Fig. 828. 


i pl. 44, F. G. Welcker in W. Ternite Wandgemidlde aus Pompeji una 
Herculanum Berlin (1844) 3. Abth. iv. 13 f. pl. 29 (Helene and Achilles), Overbeck 
Gall. her. Bildw. i. 334—337 Atlas pl. 15, 8 (Helene and Achilles), Helbig of. céz. 
p. 85 no. 327 (Aphrodite and Ares), J. Six in the dm. Mitth. 1917 xxxii. 190 f. 
fig. 5 (Briseis and Achilles), Reinach Ré&p. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 66 no. 4), with 
Europe and the bull (R. Engelmann in the Arch. Zeit. 1881 xxxix. 130—132 
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pl. 6, 2, Reinach R&D. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 13 no. 2 mosaic from Sparta; supra i. 
506 with fig. 369 vase at Petrograd)) or three (e.g. with Herakles, Omphale, and 
Priapos (Helbig of. cit. p. 231 f. no. 1140, J. Sieveking in Roscher Lex. Myéa. iii. 
889 with fig. 1, Herrmann Denkm. d. Malerez col. pl. 3, pls. §9, 60 Text pp. 75—77, 
Reinach R&. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 191 no. 5, Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 
826 f. iii. 284 col. fig. 664)) or four (e.g. with Aphrodite and Adonis (Sir W. Gell 
Pompeiana London 1832 ii. 66 pl. 12, Roux—Barré Here. et Pomp. iii. 89 f. pl. 139, 
Helbig of. cit. p. 88 no. 339, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 65 no. 3), with 
Aphrodite and Ares (A. Sogliano Monumenta Pompeiana Naples 1905 ii 
pl. 85, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 65 no. 7)) or six (@g. with Aphrodite 
(J. P. Bellorius et M. A. Causseus Picturae antiguae cryptarum Romanarum, 
et sepulcri Nasonum Romae 1750 p. 89 f. Appendix pl. 7, O. Benndorf in 
the Ath. Mitth. 1876 i. 63 ff. pl. 2, Reinach R&. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. $9 no. 6), 
with Aphrodite and Adonis (E. G[erhard] in the 47ch. Zeit. 1843 i. 88f. pl. 5, 2, 
W. Zahn of. czz. 1844 ii pl. 30, Helbig of. czz. p. 88 f. no. 340, Herrmann Denkm. 
ad. Materez pl. 52 Text pp. 65—67, Reinach R&p. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 64 no. 2)) or 
eight (with Omphale and Herakles (R. Rochette Chotx de peintures de Pompéi 
Paris 1853 p. 239 ff. pl. 19, Helbig of. ci#. p. 230 f. no. 1138, A. Ruesch in the Guéda 
del Mus. Napoli p. 322 no. 1354, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 191 no. 6)) or 
even nine (in Aétion’s picture of Roxane and Alexander the Great as described 
by Loukian. Herod. s. Aét. 4—6=Overbeck Schrifiguellen p. 363 no. 1938, 
A. Reinach Zextes Peint. Anc. i. 376 ff. no. 507, cp. W. Helbig Untersuchungen 
tiber die kampanische Wandmaleret Leipzig 1873 p. 242, B. Nogara Le Nozze 
Aldobrandine Milano 1907 p. 23, Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. ii. 771 f., 
806). The way is thus prepared for the numerous Erotes of early Christian 
art, the puttd of the Renaissance, and the Cupids of modern sentimentalism 
(O. Waser in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi. 515 f., supra ii. 1050). 


APPENDIX R. 


THE AIEROS GAMOS. 


Greek literature from Homeric poetry to Byzantine prose links the name 
of Zeus with that of Hera. But this tradition, though practically universal, 
involves certain peculiar and even abnormal features, which, if carefully con- 
sidered, make it difficult to believe that Hera was from the outset the wife of 
Zeus. The relations subsisting between them are deserving of detailed study}. 

Zeus, according to Kallimachos? and Nonnos*, was courting Hera for a 
period of three hundred years. Homer‘ states that they met ‘without the 


1 Years ago I dealt with the topic, somewhat light-heartedly, in two papers contri- 
' buted to the Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 365—378 and 416—419 (supra p. 744 N. I). 

? Kallim. aia 2 frag. 20 Schneider af. schol. A.D. ZZ, 1. 609 and Tzetz. in eund. loc. 
(P. Matranga anecdota Graeca Romae 1850 ii. 450, 11 ff.) ws re Leds epdrige rpinxoctovs 
eviaurovs, 

® Nonn. Dion. 41. 322 ff. Srre woduxpovloro wéGou Sedovnuevor ola rpy (cp. supra p- Q4t 
n.1)!"Hons xévrpov éxovra Kacryvjrev tpevatwy | eis xpbvov inelpovra rpinxoctwy énavray | 
Zfva ydpos efevéa. : . 

4 71. 14. 295f. olov 8re wpGrév wep emecyeoOnv prdéryre, | cis ev yy Porarre, plrous 
AHOovre roxjas. 


65—2 
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knowledge of their dear parents’; and later authors! lay stress on their secrecy, 
which indeed passed into a proverb. But it must be remembered that such 
clandestine intercourse was in Samos? and at Sparta’, if not elsewhere in the 
Greek world‘, the recognised beginning of married life. Zeus and Hera were 
conforming to a custom, which savours of extreme antiquity, though it is not 
extinct even in modern Europe®. 

The union of Zeus with Hera, commonly known as the Azerds gdmos or 
‘sacred marriage,’ involved at once a myth and a ritual, though evidence of the 
one or the other is often lacking’. 


1 Theokr. 15. 64 rdvra yuvatxes toarrt, xal ws Levs yydyed “Hpyy with schol. ad loc., 
cp. Plaut. ¢riz. 208 sciunt quod Iuno fabulatast cum Tove. 

2 In Samos the practice was referred to the example of Zeus (schol. B.L.T.V. ZZ. 14. 
296, Eustath. 2% //. p. 987, 9 ff). 

3 Plout. v. Lycurg. 15, Xen. de rep. Lac. 1. §, Hermippos frag. 6 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 
37 Miller) af. Athen. 555 c. 

* The Lydian practice of prenuptial free love (Ail. var. hist. 4. 1 Avdots jv 200s mpd 
TOU cuvoixely Tas yuvatkas avipdow éraipelv, dwakt 62 KarafevxGelous owdpovelv: ri dé 
Gpaprdvovoay és Erepov ouvyyvduns ruxev ddvvarov jv) is hardly analogous. And the 
Naxian custom of placing a baby boy in the bride’s bed on the eve of her wedding 
(Kallim. acta 3. 1. 1 ff. Mair=B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt 7he Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
London 1910 vii. 15 ff. no. 1011 dy Kal Kodpy wapOévos edvdoaro | réOusov ws éxédeve 
mpovindiov brvov ladoat | dpoeve thy Tadw madl ov dudWaret. | “Hpny yap xoré daci—), 
though adduced as a parallel by Kallim. /oc. cit. and schol. B.L.T.V. 77. 14. 296, is 
better explained as a piece of mimetic magic by A. E. Housman in the Class. Quart. 
gto iv. 114f., D. R. Stuart in Class. Philol. 1911 vi. 302 ff., E. Samter ‘Ein naxischer 
Hochzeitsbrauch’ in the Meue Jahrb. f. klass. Altertum 1915 xxxv. go—98. Cp. E. 
Westermarck 7he History of Human Marriage’ London 1921 ii, 468 ‘in some parts 
of Sweden she should have a boy-baby to sleep with her on the night preceding the 
wedding day in order that her first-born shall be a son.’ : 

6 P, Wilutzky Vorgeschichte des Rechts Breslau 1903 i. 201 argues that monogamy, 
since it involved the infringement of earlier communal rights, was at first viewed as an 
offence to society and its practice, carefully concealed. 

8 F. G. Welcker in K. Schwenck Ziymologisch-mythologische Andeutungen Elberfeld 
1823 p. 271 cp. ‘die Sitte des Kiltgangs, die auch bey den Slawen haufig gefunden 
werde.’ On the Azitgang of the Bernese Oberland see‘J. Grimm—W. Grimm Deutsches 
Worterbuch Leipzig 1873 v. 704 5.v. KILT (3) ‘schweiz. der nachiliche besuch des burschen 
bei seinem médchen, das kilten’ and in much greater detail F. Staub—L. Tobler—R. 
Schoch—A. Bachmann—H. Bruppacher in the Schwedzerisches Jdiottkon Frauenfeld 1895 
lil. 242 ff. s.v. Chilt. 

7 For the subject in general see P. H. Larcher ‘ Mémoire sur la noce sacrée’ (read in 
1790) in the Mémotres de ? Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 1808 xlviii. 323 ff., 
R. Foerster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera Breslau 1867 pp. 1—38, W. H. Roscher 

' Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 pp. 69—85, za. in his Lex. Myth. i. 2098—2103, H. Graillot 
in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 177—181 (‘ Hiéros Gamos’), 

The valuable monograph of A. Klinz ‘IEPOZ TAMOZ Halis Saxonum 1933 pp. 1— © 
134 is of wider scope (p. 118 ‘Gravissimas res breviter complectens affirmaverim me 
demonstravisse notionem sacrarum nuptiarum in religione Minoiorum vi et notione iuris 
materni originem atque principium habere, inde in sacra Graecorum sollemnia translata 
esse, antiquissimis quidem religionis Graecae temporibus numina cthonia fertilitatis et 

. inferorum coniugiis inter se coniungi, sed postea pro iure paterno Indogermanorum tem- 
pore religionis Olympiae Iovem ut caeli lucidi deum, qui sacris matrimoniis cum veteribus 
terrae deabus conectitur, auctoritate plurimum posse’), but in pp. 89—111 deals systemati- 
cally with ‘ Acds ydpor.’ 
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(1) The Hiervds Gamos at Samos. 


In the case of Samos both are to hand. Parthenia, an old name of the 
island}, was connected with the maidenhood of Hera, who here grew up and 
was married to Zeus?. This myth corresponded with a definite ritual. A statue 
of Hera in the Samian Heraion—presumably the wooden image made by Smilis 
of Aigina3—was dressed as a bride’; and at an annual festival the goddess was 
married to Zeus®. Terra-cotta groups found in Samos show Zeus and Hera 


1 The island was formerly (Strab. 637 apérepov olkotvrwy Kap&v) named Iapéevia 
(Aristot. frag. 570 Rose? ag. Plin. wat. hist. 5. 135, Herakleid. resp. Sam. frag. 10. 1 
(Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 215 Mier), Kallim. 2. Del. 48f., Ap. Rhod. 1. 187 f. with schol. 
ad loc., Strab. 457, 637, Steph. Byz. s.v. Zduos, Eustath. zx Dionys. fer. 533) after 
Parthenia the wife of Samos (Loukillos of Tarrha frag. 10 Linnenkugel ap. schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 187), or after the river Parthenios (Strab. 437, Eustath. doc. cz¢.), which was so 
called because Hera had been brought up there as a virgin (schol. Ap. Rhod. 1. 187). 
Probably it was believed that Hera renewed her virginity by bathing in the river, just as 
the Argives declared that she annually became a virgin by washing in the spring Kanathos 
at Nauplia (supra p. 224 n. 3). W. M. Leake Travels in the Morea London 1830 ii. 360 
detected a trace of this notion in the saying still current at Nauplia, that the women of 
the place are handsome, while those of Argos are ugly, thanks to the different water 
of the two towns. Similarly, after her marriage with Zeus Hera was said to have bathed 
in the spring of the Mesopotamian river Aborras: hence the surrounding air was filled 
with fragrance, and shoals of tame fish disported themselves in the water (Ail. de at. an. 
12. 30), Alleged names of Samos include Tap@évoy (Eutekn. metaphr. in Nik. alex. 148 f.) 
and even tParthenoarrhusat (Plin. nat. hist. 5. 133—a bungled blend of Tap@evia and 
Apvotoa, as J. Hardouin saw, cp. Herakleid. Joc. cit. 4 6€ vfjcos Tlapéevia, torepov dé 
Apvodoa), A certain soil found in Samos was known as mwapOevia (Nik. alex. 149 with 
schol, ad Joc.). Hera herself was entitled Iap@evia both in Samos (Kallim. a. schol. 
Paris. Ap. Rhod. 1. 187, cp. schol. Pind. O/. 6. 149) and elsewhere (see O. Hofer in 
Roscher Lex. Afyth. iii. 1649). 

2 Varr. frag. 399 Funaioli ap. Lact. div. tvst. 1. 17. 8 insulam Samum scribit Varro 
prius Partheniam nominatam, quod ibi Iuno adoleverit ibique etiam Iovi nupserit. 

3 Supra i. 444 f. figs. 313, 314, lil, 645 n. o fig. 446. See further Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Uera pp. 12—16 Miinztaf. 1, r—12. 

4 Perhaps in the robe called maros (Kallim. frag. 495 Schneider af. Cramer anecd, 
Oxon. iii. 93, 19 ff., Hesych. s.v. waros). 

5 Lact. div. inst. 1. 17. 8 itaque nobilissimum et antiquissimum templum eius est 
Sami et simulacrum in habitu nubentis figuratum et sacra eius anniversaria nuptiarum 
ritu celebrantur, Aug. de civ. Ded 6. 7 sacra sunt Iunonis, et haec in eius dilecta insula 
Samo celebrabantur, ubi nuptum data est Iovi. 

On the cult of Hera in Samos see now the results of the important excavations 
(t9gt0—1914 and 1925—1929) described by E. Buschor in the 4th. Mitth. 1930 lv. 1—99 
and summarised by E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 175 f. 

Chrysippos frag. 1074 von Arnim ap. Orig. ¢. Ces. 4. 48 (xi. 1105 C—1108 A Migne) 
commented at length on a Samian picture év 9 dppyromooica 4 “Hpa rév Ala éyéyparro 
(cp. frag. 1071 von Amim ag. Diog. Laert. 7. 187 f.), and frag. 1072 von Arnim af. Clem. 
Rom. fom. 5. 18 (ii. 188 B Migne) on another of the same sort at Argos mpds 7@ Tob Atés 
aléoiy pépwy (Wilamowitz cj. pvpwr) r§s “Hpas 7d xpéowrov. Such works aroused the 
indignation of Christian (Theophil. ad Aufol. 3. 3 and 8) and pagan (Diog. Laert. 
prooem. 5, 7. 187 f.) alike. But, when it is recollected that Orpheus, possibly in his 
lines wept Ards kal “Hpas (frag. 220 Abel=/rag. 115 Kern), ascribed such conduct to 
the gods (Diog, Laert. prooem. 5), it becomes probable that these pictures were not 
mere /ibidines but had some religious significance. Cp. e.g. the figure of Geb the 
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seated side by side (figs. 829 and 830)!. Both deities wear the bridal veil? and 
thereby justify R. Foerster’s® identification of the subject as the Azerds gdmos. 
It is highly probable that a Samian festival called the Tonea stood in some 
relation to this Azerds gdmos. The facts regarding it are as follows. A certain 
willow, which grew in the sanctuary of Hera at Samos, was said to be the oldest 





Fig. 829. Fig. 830. 


Egyptian earth-god on a papyrus in the British Museum (Lanzone Dézion. dd Mitoé. 
Ligiz. p. 409 f. pl. 139, 6). 

1 (1) From a child’s grave in the Samian necropolis, now at Vienna (J. Bohlau das 
tonischen und italischen Nekropolen Leipzig 1898 p. 45, za. in the /adresh. d. oest. arch. 
Inst. 1900 iii. 210 with fig. 84 (=my fig. 829: scale 2)). 

(2) and (3) Two similar groups, now at Cassel, said to have come from a single 
Samian grave. One gives the head of Zeus an opening like a vase-mouth on the top. 
But both are holed at the bottom (J. Bohlau Aus ioneschen und italischen Nekropolen 
pp. 48, 159 pl. 14, 6 and 8). 

(4) A similar group, found at Kameiros, now in the Cabinet des Médailles, Paris 
(Winter Ant. Terrakotten iii, i. 43 fig. 3=1. 190 fig. 1). 

(5) A similar but somewhat more advanced group, formerly in the possession of Sir 
William Gell (Gerhard Azz. Bzldw. pl. 1 (=my fig. 830: scale 3), Overbeck Gr. Kausst- 
myth. Zeus pp. 20, 251, 558, 2. Hera p. 24 f. fig. 4.@, Farnell Cults of Gk. States i. 115 

1. 5, 4). 
6) and (7) Winter éoce. cétd. notes two similar but smaller groups, the one from 
Tanagra (?) in the Louvre (L. Heuzey Les figurines antigues de terre cutie du Musée du 
Louvre Paris 1883 p. 9 pl. 11, 6}, the other from Kameiros in the British Museum 
(uncatalogued ?). 

2 [nfra Pp. 1033 

3 R. Foerster Dee Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera Breslau 1867 p. 24 t., followed eg. 
by J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Diet. Ant. iii. 674 fig. 4167. 
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of all existing trees: it belonged to the species known as /jgos or dgnos by the 
Greeks (the witex agnus castus of Linné), and was still thriving in the time of 
Pausanias'. It is shown or at least symbolized on coins struck by Gordianus’ 
Pius?, Some maintained that the Heraion, where the tree stood, had been 
founded by the Argonauts, who brought the image of Hera with them from 
Argos; but the Samians themselves supposed that the goddess had been born 
in their island beside the river Imbrasos and beneath this very willow. Ac- 
cording to Menodotos4, a. Samian historian, Admete the daughter of Eurystheus® 
once fled from Argos to Samos, where she had a vision of Hera and, wishing to 
give the goddess a thankoffering for her safe journey, undertook the care of the 
temple built by the Leleges and the Nymphs. The Argives, indignant at this, 
bribed Tyrrhenian pirates to carry off the image, in order that the Samians 
might punish Admete. The Tyrrhenians came to the port of Hera, found the 
temple without a door to it, carried off the image, and put it on board their ship. 
But, though they loosed their cables, weighed anchor, and rowed their hardest, 
they could not get away from the land. So they set the image ashore and, 
after offering it sundry cakes, took their departure in fear and trembling. Next 
morning Admete raised the alarm, and the searchers discovered the image on 
the shore. Being but barbarous Carians®, they believed that it had run away 
of its own accord, placed it against a willow fence’, drew towards it the longest 
branches on either side of it and wrapped it round about with them. Admete 
released the image from these bonds, purified it, and erected it on the pedestal 
which it had occupied before. Hence every year the image is carried off to the 
shore, disappears from view, and has cakes set beside it®. The festival in 
question is named 7émea® because the image was so tightly (syzéénds) bound 
by those that first sought it. Further it is said that, when the Carians consulted 
Apollon of Hybla about these occurrences, the god bade them escape serious 
disaster by paying the goddess a voluntary penalty. Prometheus after his release 
from bonds had been willing to pay a light penalty, and Zeus had bidden him 
wear a willow wreath. The Carians must do the same and, when feasting, bind 
their heads with willow branches just as they had bound the goddess. They 
were to abandon the use of every other kind of wreath, with the exception of 


1 Paus. 8. 23. 5. 2 Supra p. 645 n. o fig. 446. 

3 Paus. 7. 4. 4. Cp. supra p. 1027n. rf. On the probable site of the Zygos towards the 
south-east corner of the precinct see E. Buschor in the Ath. Mitth. 1930 lv. 51 with fig. 7 
and pl. 13. 

4 Menodotos frag. 1 (Frag. hist. Gr. iii. 103 ff. Miiller) ag. Athen. 671 £ ff. 

5 So Syncell. chrom. 172 A (i. 324 Dindorf) "Adudra Ovydrnp Bipvotéws év "Apyet 
ieparevoev ery An’. ai 8 awd ravrns Thy lepwotvyv Siadekapevae Padldes exarobyro. 

§ Strab. 637 cited supra p. 1027 n. I. 7 mpés Te Av-you Owpdxiov. 

8 E. Buschor in the 47h. AMztth. 1930 lv. 33 would associate these rites with a large 
quadrangular flooring in the south-east corner. 

® The form Tévea is supported by ali the MSS. of Athen. 672 D—E and was accepted 
by Dindorf. For the termination cp. the TlocfSea of Mytilene and the Ioceldea of 
Megara (Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 83f.). A. Meineke, however, cj. Tévea, and G. Kaibel 
cj. Tévaca. The name is connectible with velyw ‘stretch,’ révos ‘tension, force, vigour,’ 
cp. Dioskor. 1. 134 (135) p. 130 Sprengel Ad-yos dé Sa 7d wepl ras Ad Bdous abrijs ebrovor. 

1° It is not definitely stated, but it is probably implied that Prometheus’ wreath was 
of Avyos: cp. Aisch. IpoynOeds Nubuevos frag. 202 Nauck? and Uplyé frag. 235 Nauck?, 
Hyg. poet. astr. 2.15. Apollod. 2. 5. 11 has deopdv éXduevos Tov ris €datas. Prometheus’ 
ting (supra i. 329 n. o) may be a later variant of his wreath. 
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bay-leaves which might be worn by those that actually served the goddess. 
This Samian custom of wearing willow is mentioned elsewhere!. Anakreon?® 
‘says of a young friend from Samos: 


Megistes whose heart answers mine 
Ten months ago 
Would wreath him so 
With willow and drink deep the honeyed wine. 


More important is an epigram by Nikainetos? of Samos, which throws some 
further light upon the usage: 


Ah, Philotheros, fain would I 

Fanned by the western breezes lie 
Feasting with Hera—not in town. 
Enough for me a mere shake-down. 
See, nigh at hand there is a spread 

Of native willow for my bed 

And osiers, the old Carian wear. 

Bring wine, and list the lyre’s sweet air, 
That we may drink and praise beside 
Our island-queen, Zeus’ glorious bride. 


From this it appears that at the feast of Hera the guests not only wreathed 
their heads with willow, but also reclined upon willow boughs and sang of Hera 
as the bride of Zeus. 

Such rites can be paralleled, at least in part, from other cult-centres. Thus 
at Sparta the image of Artemis was called Lygodésma the ‘ Willow-bound’ as 
well as Orthia the ‘Upright’ ostensibly because it had been found in a thicket 
of willows, which twining round it kept it upright?» And at Athens it was 
customary for women celebrating the Thesmophoria to lie on a bed of willows‘. 
Indeed, priests in general used to strew willow leaves under their couches®, 
and as late as the eighteenth century Christian monks wore girdles made of 
willow osiers’. 


1 Tenaros ef. Athen. 672 A states that willow was dypolkwy...crepdywpa. But we do 
not know who Tenaros was, nor whether his dypoixoc were Samians, Still less information 
is given by the jejune note of Aristarchos ag. Athen. 671 Ff. re kat Avyots éorepavolyTo 
oi dpxato.. 

2 Anakreon frag. 41 Bergk*, 21 Diehl ag. Athen. 671 E f., 673 D, cp. Poll. 6. 107. 
Hephaistion (the metrician?) published a pamphlet epi ro6 aap’ ’Avaxpéovre Avylvov 
orepavov (Athen. 673 E). ; 

3 Nikainetos ag. Athen. 6738 ff. 

Both Anakreon and Nikainetos speak of the feasters as drinking wine. E. Maass in 
Hermes 1891 xxvi. 187 n. 3 holds that Hesych. Eduyeds: Acévucos év Zauw implies the 
existence of a Dionysos ‘in the Willow’ (év \éyw) at Samos. But the order of the words 
in Hesychios demands the reading "EAvyeds: see M. Schmidt ad Zoc., O. Jessen in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v. 2367. 

4 Paus. 3. 16. 11 (quoted sugra ii. 421 n. 5). Asklepios at Sparta was called 'Ayviras 
because his wooden image was made of é&yvos (Paus. 3. 14. 7). 

5 Ail. de nat. an. g. 26, Dioskor. 1. 134 (135) p. 130 Sprengel, Galen. de smi. 
medicament. temp. ac fac. 6. 2 (xi. 808 Kiihn), schol. Nik. éher. 71, Eustath. 22 Od. 
p- 1639, 2 ff., Plin. mat. hist. 24. 59. 

§ Schol. A //. 11. 10s, Eustath. 2 7/7. p. 834, 37 ff. 

7 N. Venette Za Génération de l'homme Londres 1779 i. 231 f. ‘quelques moines 
chrétiens se font aujourd’hui des ceintures avec des branches de cet arbre (sc. agnus 
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The reason commonly given for these practices is that the willow possesses 
antiaphrodisiac qualities’. If so, the binding of the Samian Hera and her 
votaries with willow may have been part of a purificatory ceremony, whereby 
the goddess after her annual marriage with Zeus was believed to recover her 
virginity?. Artemis Lygodésma too was presumably a virgin’, And ceremonial 
purity was incumbent upon women at the Thesmophoria and priests at all 
times. This explanation might be supported by the fact that the Tonea included 
a visit of Hera to the sea-shore: salt-water cleansed all+. 

Nevertheless there are not wanting some indications that the willow was 
credited with powers of a precisely opposite character and regarded as a strong 
aphrodisiac®. Confusion may have arisen owing to the popular but erroneous 
assumption that the name dgnos was derived from haguds, ‘pure, or from 
égonos, ‘unfruitful®’ On this showing the ritual above described must have 
aimed at increasing the fertility of the goddess’. But in either case it was 


castus), qui se plie comme de I’osier, et ils prétendent par Ja s’arracher du coeur tous les 
désirs que ’amour y pourroit faire naitre.’ Etc.—cited by A. de Gubernatis La Mytho- 
logie des Plantes Paris 1882 ii. 5. See also P. Sébillot Le Folk-lore de France Paris 1906 
iii, 388. 

1 Tn addition to the authorities given in p. 1030 n. 5 f. see Paul. Aeg. 7. 4 dyvos } Abyos... 
kal wpos ayvelav wemlorevrat Spar, ob udvor éoOrdpevos Kal muvduevos GAAG Kal UrogTpwvvip.Evos 
with the note ad Joc. of F. Adams Paulus Aigineta London 1847 iii. 20. Cp. also what 
is said of the iréa or saléx by Ail. de nat. an. 4. 23, schol. Od. 10. 510, Eustath. 22 Od. 
p- 1667, 20 ff., Plin. za¢. hist, 16. 110, Serv. zm Verg. georg, 2. 48. 

2 Supra p. 1027 n. 1. 

3 Wide Lakon. Kulte p. 130n. 2, cp. O. Hofer in Roscher Zex. Myth. iii. 1662. 

4 On the purificatory virtue of salt-water see Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 889 n. 1. 

Gruppe of. czt. p. 858 n. 3 finds traces of a similar ritual in the Homeric hymn to 
Dionysos, who appeared by the sea-shore, was captured by Tyrrhenian pirates and 
bound with withies of willow, but burst his bonds and took vengeance on his captors 
(A. Dion. 1 ff.). 

5 J. Jonston Thaumatographia naturalis Amstelodami 1665 p. 191 cites from Scalig. 
Exerc. 178 sect. 1 [J.C.Scaliger Exot. exerc. Lutetiae 1557 p. 226] the following account : 
‘ Agnacath est arbor pyri facie & magnitudine perpetuo folio viridissima, nitidissimaque 
superficie. Adeo validos ad coitum efficit, ut miraculo sit omnibus ejus efficacia.’ See 
further A. de Gubernatis of. cit. p. 6f. 

Plin. zat. hist. 24. 60 urinam cient et menses...lactis ubertatem faciunt, 62 volvam 
etiam suffitu vel adpositu purgat. Cp. Dioskor. 1. 134 (135) p. 129 f. Sprengel. 

A. Thomsen ‘Orthia’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1906 ix. 407 ff. showed that Artemis 
Avyoiécua or Orthia was a tree-goddess (supra ii. 421 n. 8) and that the flogging of 
Spartan youths, presumably with rods of Avyos (cp. Plout. symp. 6. 8.1 rérrovres dyvlvacs 
paBdors at the BovAluou é£éAaors), transferred her virtue to the sufferers. Supra ii. 635 n. 9. 

® Most of the writers referred to supra p. 1030 n. 5 f. and p. 1031 n. 1 connect dyvos 
with dyvés or &yovos—both very dubious etymologies (L. Meyer Handb. d. gr. Etynt. 
i. 121, Boisacq Dict. étym. de la Langue Gr. p. 8). 

7 R. Wiinsch Das Friihlingsfest der Insel Malta Leipzig 1902 drew attention to a 
Maltese custom recorded by an Arab writer of the sixteenth century. Every year a large 
golden idol set with precious stones was thrown into a field of bean-flowers by a monk, 
who told the people that their lord had departed. Hereupon there was mourning and 
fasting for some three days, till the monk announced that the lord’s anger was appeased. 
The idol was then brought back to the town in procession with great rejoicings. Wiinsch 
holds that the idol represented John the Baptist, who here as elsewhere succeeded to 
the position of Adonis, His hypothesis has been called in question or controverted by 
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appropriate to a divine marriage, and we must bear in mind the fact that those 
who took part in the Tonea sang of Hera as ‘Zeus’ glorious bride!’ 


(2) The Hievés Gamos at Knossos. 


Another locality in which the Azerds gdmos was represented by both myth 
and ritual is Knossos at the base of Mount Ide in Crete. The wedding of Zeus 
and Hera was said to have taken place near the river Theren (the modern - 
Piatyperama*). Here in later times a sanctuary was built and yearly sacrifices 
offered with traditional wedding-rites®. I have suggested that the earlier cere- 
mony involved the ritual pairing of solar bull with lunar cow?. 


(3) The Hievds Gamos on Mount Ide. 


More frequently the Azerds gdmos is attested by a localised myth without 
direct evidence of a ritual performance. 

Thus the famous passage of the //éad that describes how Zeus consorted 
with Hera on Mount Ide in the Troad® expressly alludes to the tale of their early 
amours®; and we are probably justified in inferring that the tale was told of the 
mountain in question. 

However that may be, it is the myth itself, not the Homeric adaptation 
of it7—and the myth as localised on the Trojan rather than the Cretan 


W. H. D. Rouse in the Class. Rev. 1903 xvii. 232 f., K. Litbeck Adoniskult und 
Christentum auf Malta Fulda 1904 p. 7 ff., Gruppe AZpth. Lit. 1908 p. 317 f., A. Mayr 
Die Insel Malta im Altertum Miwchen 1909 p. 129. In any case it seems probable that 
contact with the beans was believed to supply the idol with a fresh stock of virility or 
power to bless: beans=des¢es. 

1 A. de Gubernatis of. cét. ii. 4 ‘Dans les noces helléniques, les jeunes mariés port- 
aient des couronnes d’agnus-castus employées aussi comme un moyen d’éloigner tout 
empoisonnement.’ I do not know the source of this statement about young married 
couples, which is copied by R. Folkard Plant Lore, Legends, and Lyrics London 1884 
p- 208 and reappears in J. Murr Die Pflanzenwelt in der griechischen Mythologie Inns- 
bruck 1890 p. 103f. On the plant and its uses see further P. Wagler in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. i. 832—834. 

2 R. Herbst in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc, v A. 2367. 

3 Diod. 5. 72 Aéyouss Sé Kal Tods yauous Tovs Te Acos kal ris "Hpas &v TH Krwatwr xadpg 
yevécOat kara twa Térov rAnolov Tob Oijpyvos worapod, Kad’ dy viv iepdv eorw, ev @ Ovolas 
kar’ évaurov aylous brd Tay éyxwplov ouvredciobat, Kal rods yauous dropupetcOar, Kaddmep 
€& dpxis yevéoOar wapedb0noav. Jd. 5. 80 mentions as his authorities ‘for things Cretan 
Epimenides, Dosiades, Sosikrates, and Laosthenidas, The river.Theren in Crete may 
have had the same peculiar properties.as the spring Kanathos' at.Nauplia and- perhaps 
the river Parthenios in Samos (sugra p. 1027n. 1). It was apparently an arm of the 
Amnisos (K. Hoeck Aveta Gottingen 1829 iii. 315), at the mouth of which was the cave 
of Eileithyia (Od. 19. 188, cp. Strab. 476), a daughter of Hera born here ((Paus. 1. 18. 5): 
hence Nonn. Dion. 8. 115 ’Auvicoio hexduov...U5wp. It is noteworthy that Artemis the 
virgin bathes in the Parthenios (a river of Paphlagonia, according to’ the: schol. ad Joc.) 
or in the Amnisos, and is escorted by the nymphs of the latter stream (Ap. Rhod. 3- 
875 ff., Kallim 2. Artem. 15). 

4 Suprai. 523. The myth of the Cretan bull was attached to the same ibsallity (Paus. 
1. 27. 9 émt worapg TeOpin), 

5 Supra i. 154, lii. 35, 180. 

6 Jl. 14.295. Cp. Preller—Robert Gr. AZyth. i. 164. 

7 Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Anz. Denkm. il. 1. 38 f. 


Plate LXXII 





Fresco from Pompeii, now at Naples: 
the Azerds Gdmos of Zeus and Hera on Mount Ide in the Troad. 


See page 1032 ff. 
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Ide1—that is represented by the wall-painting found at Pompeii in the ‘House 
of the Tragic Poet’ (pl. Ixxii)2» Here we see Zeus, a kingly figure seated on a 
rocky throne’, A Aimdtion wrapped about his legs is drawn up so as to cover his 
hair like a veil‘, and falls again over his shoulder and left-arm. The wreath on 
his head is possibly, but not certainly®, composed of oak leaves. He rests his left 
hand, the fourth finger of which wears a wedding-ring, on a long sceptre. With 
an affectionate ® and at the same time symbolic’ gesture of his right hand he 
draws towards him his bride. She is robed in a white Jéos and an ample veil. 
Her hair is confined by a richly decorated stephdne; and her jewels include 
earrings, a necklace, bracelets, and a wedding-ring worn like that of Zeus. Her 
large and brilliant eyes, which recall the epithet 40dgzs8, are averted from the 
face of her bridegroom. and with a subtle blend of outward dignity and inward 
alarm look straight into the distance. The same mixture. of feelings is betrayed 
by her stately yet hesitating advance, and again by the studied nervous way 
in which she is holding the end of her veil between herself and Zeus. Hera 
is followed and supported by Iris, a youthful winged figure whose anxious 
questioning expression is the natural accompaniment of her mistress’ mood. 
But the difference between bride and bridesmaid is finely brought out by the 
artist. Hera with head erect and full of virginal pride emerges into the light— 
a queen indeed. Iris watching her with upturned face obscured by a semi- 
darkness is plainly subordinate and serves as her foil. On the rocks beside 
Zeus sit three male figures of diminutive size, scantily clad and wreathed with 
flowers®: they have been interpreted with much probability as the Idaean 


1 In the Class, Rev. 1903 xvii. 413 f. I accepted the conclusions of Overbeck Gr. 
Kunstmyth. Zeus pp. 239—243 and maintained that the scenery of the fresco is that 
of the Cretan mountain. Certainly the woods (szra ii. 932 n. 1), the cult of Rhea 
(Diod. 5. 65 f.), and the Idaean Daktyloi ([Hes.] frag. 14 Flach ap. Plin. nad. hést. 
7.197, Ap. Rhod. r. 1129 with schol. ad loc., Diod. 5. 64, Paus. 5. 7- 6 with schol. 
ad loc., Porph. v. Pyth. 17, Hesych. s.v. "Tdator Aaxrudor, et. mag. p. 465, 25 ff., cp. 
Plin. zat. hist. 37. 170) all suit the neighbourhood of Knossos. But they suit the Trojan 
Ide equally well: here too were woods (sufra ii. 949 n. 5), a cult of Rhea (Strab. 469: 
see further Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 1323 n. 1), and the Idaean Daktyloi (schol. Ap. 
Rhod. 1. 1126 and 1131, Strab. 473, Diod. 5. 64, 17. 7, Plout. de music. 5, Clem. AJ. 
strom. 1. 15 p. 46, 24 ff Stahlin, Hesych. s.v. "Iéatot Adxrvdo.). Moreover, the other 
frescoes found in the same a¢rium depict scenes from Homeric efos (Herrmann Denkm. 
@, Maleret i. 16), and the flowers worn by the Daktyloi may, be due to a reminiscence 
of £2. 14. 347 ff. 

2 Pl. Ixxii is from Herrmann of, cit. pl. 11, a photographic reproduction which 
supersedes all previous publications. 

3 Supra i. 124 ff. + Supra p. 1028. 

> Herrmann of. ct. i. 17 n. 1. 

8 Cp. the Homeric ért capr@ xelpa K.7.d. (Zl. 24. 671, Od. 18. 258, 24. 398). 

7 C. Sittl Die Gebarden der Griechen und Rimer Leipzig 1890 p. 131 f., R. Foerster 
Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera Breslau 1867 p. 15 (who cites izder alia Eur. lon 
891 ff. Nevxots 8’ éupds Kapmots xecpdv | els dvrpov xolras | xpavydy, & parep, p’ meneeer | 
Beds duevvéras ayes K.T.A+)- 

8 Supra i. 444. A’ drawing of Hera’s head, almost full- -size, is given by A. Had: 
meister in his Dezkm. i. 649 fig. 719. 

® Herrmann of. ci. i. 17 n. 3 (cp. 26. i. 15 fig..3) states that their wreaths consist 
of sprays entwined with flowers, but thinks it impossible to decide whether these flowers 
are, as Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 33 f. no. 114 supposed, primroses. 
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Daktyloi!, who haunted the woods of Mount Ide and were associated with 
Rhea, the Idaean Mother*. The locality is further indicated by wooded hills 
in the background and a pillar adorned with Rhea’s attributes—three bronze 
lions standing on its capital, a timbrel lying against its base, flutes and cymbals 
bound by a fillet to its shaft. The whole fresco must be regarded as a good 
Pompeian copy of a splendid Hellenistic original? 

The presence of Iris as bridesmaid recalls the similar, though not identical, 
scenes portrayed by a couple of the later Greek poets. Theokritos in the 
Hellenistic age writes: 


So came about the wedlock of the gods, 

Whom puissant Rhea bare to rule Olympos. 

One couch she strewed for the sleep of Zeus and Hera— 
Iris, a maid with hands all perfume-pure’. 


Nonnos in the age of decadence spoils the picture by far-fetched bombast: 


He spake, and rolling cloud on golden cloud 
Tower-wise inglobed a circumambient veil, 

So shaped and fashioned forth a bridal-bower, 

Which then the dazzling diverse-tinted form 

Of Iris the ethéreal crowned—a covert 

Of Nature’s make for Zeus and his bright-armed bride, 
What time they lay on the mountain, and withal 

A perfect copy of their destined union®. 


Iris and the Daktyloi, like the landscape-background, were additions to 
the accepted type. A Hellenistic relief in island marble, unfortunately much 
corroded, was found in Rhodes and is now in the Rhodian Museum (fig. 831)®. 
It shows Zeus seated on a throne, the side of which is decorated with a large 
Sphinx. He raises his right hand in admiration of Hera, who stands before 
him, one hand resting on the god’s knee, the other on her own hip. Between 
them is seen a pillar, on which is perched an eagle with spread wings. A. Maiuri 
well compares another Hellenistic relief, in Parian marble, likewise found in 


1 Welcker 4/4. Denkm. iv. 96f. and in the Arch. Zezt. 1865 xxiii. 58 was the first 
to propound this view. R. Foerster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera Breslau 
1867 p. 36 n. o suggested that they might be the ZedAol yauacedvar of Dodona—a 
suggestion refuted by Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zeus p. 241 f. LL. Stephani in the 
Bulletin histor.-phil. de ? Académie de St. Pétersbourg 1855 xii. 301 n. 80 and Helbig 
loc. cit., Ann. d. Inst. 1864 xxxvi. 277 ff., Rhein. Mus. 1869 xxiv. 508 ff., Untersuchungen 
uber die campanische Wandmalerei Leipzig 1873 p- 117 argued that they are Aeipéves, 
personified ‘Meadows’: cp. Philostr. mai. zmzagg. 2. 4. 3 Newmdves 5” ev Ope petpaxiwr, 
ods dxnpdrous dvouares, uapaivovew ert gol (sc. Hippolytos) 7a dvOy and supra ii. 164 n. 6 
(Leimon). N. Terzaghi in Atene e Roma 1902 v. 434 ff. regards them as Kovpyres. 

2 L. v. Sybel in Roscher Lex. Myth. i. 940 f., O. Kern in Pauly—Wissowa Aeal-Enc. 
iv. 2018 ff. Supra p. 922. : 

3 Herrmann of. cét. 1. 15—17, G. Rodenwaldt Die Komposition der pompejanischen 
Wandgemalde Berlin 1909 pp. 203—206. 

+ Theokr. 17. 131 ff. 

5 Nonn. Dion. 32. 76 ff. The text of line 78 f. is disputed. I have translated the 
passage as it stands in the editions of D. F. Graefe (1826) and A. Ludwich (1911), vz. 
Kal Oardmou mouyros éyv rumos, bv Tére KiKhy | “Iptdos albeplys érepdxpoos eoTrepe poppy 
«.7-A. The Count de Marcellus (ed. Paris 1856) prints the conjectural readings é» rrore 
for év rére and érpede for érrege. 

6 A. Maiuri in Clara Rhodos 1932 ii. 44—46 fig. 22 (=my fig. 831). 
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Rhodes and now in London (fig. 832)!. Zeus sitting on a very similar throne, 
with a winged and lion-headed Sphinx, leans his right hand on a long sceptre. 
Before him stands Hera, also holding a long sceptre—for she plays queen to 





Fig. 831. 


his king. Between them appears a pillar, on which are the feet of a small statue. 
In front of it is an ox (for sacrifice?). Behind Zeus was a standing figure, on a 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpture iii. 223 f. no. 2150, Reinach R&D. Reliefs ii. 493 no. 2. 
My fig. 832 is from the official photograph. 
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smaller scale, with a palm-branch in its right hand—possibly Nike, but possibly 

a victor in some local contest who had dedicated a statue to Zeus and Hera!. 
The pillar present in these Graeco-Roman compositions was itself no part 

of the older Hellenic type—witness a metope from Selinous now at Palermo 


1 This relief has been variously interpreted. P. Perdrizet in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1899 xxiii. 559 f. pl. 3, 1 thinks that it represents Zeus and Hera, or else Asklepios 
and Hygieia. W. Amelung in the Rém. Afitth. 1901 xvi. 258—263 fig. 1 reverts to an 
older view that the deities are Sarapis and Isis. Reinach éc. ccz. is non-committal. 








Fig. 832. 


A. Maiuri, moved by the new Rhodian discovery, inclines to Zeus and Hera. I agree 
with him: Sarapis, as Amelung admits, ought to have had a chz#én and a much more 
prominent Ad/athos. 

For similar thrones see e.g. that of Epiktesis (sepra i. 536 fig. 407) and that of 
Dionysos (sugra i. 710 with pl. xl, 4). A relief in Pentelic marble, now at Munich 
(A. Furtwangler £2 Hundert Tafeln nach den Bildwerken der kel. Glyptothek su 
Miinchen Miinchen 1903 pl. 28, td. Glyptothek zu Miinchen® p. 183 ff. no. 206, Reinach 
RG. Reliefs ii. 75 no. 1. My fig. 833 is from a photograph), again shows Zeus on his 
throne with Hera (?) standing before him, a group of worshippers at their altar, and a 
pillar surmounted by two archaistic figures, male and female, beneath the boughs of 
a huge plane-tree. Furtwangler comments (p. 185): ‘Leider fehlt eine Dedikations- 
Inschrift, so dass wir das géttliche Paar nicht benennen kénnen. Es kann ebensogut 
irgend ein lokaler Heros und seine Gattin wie etwa Zeus Philios mit Agathe Tyche sein.’ 
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(fig. 834). This metope, which may be referred to the first half of the fifth 
century B.C., represents Zeus seated on a rock®. He has a diadem in his hair 
and sandals on his feet. A A7mdtion, which has slipped from his left shoulder, 





Fig. 834. 


1 O. Benndorf Die Metopen von Selinunt Berlin 1873 p. 54 ff. pl. 8, Brunn—Bruck- 
mann Denkm. der gr. und rim. Sculpt. pl. 290, « (=my fig. 834), Reinach Rép, Reliefs 
ii. 399 no. 1. The metope belongs to the temple commonly known as E or R and 
regarded as that of Hera (?). It is carved in local limestone, the face, hands, and feet 
of the goddess being added in white marble—a peculiar technique, which together with 
other traces of archaism (hair of Zeus, full-front torso, costume of Hera, etc.) Points to 
a date ¢. 475—460 B.c. (G. M. A. Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of th Greeks 
Yale Univ. Press 1929 p. 31 with fig. 410). 

* It would be rash to identify this rock with Mt. Ide or any other definite locality. 
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A head cast in blue glass (Greek work of ¢. 400 B.c.), from Girgenti, now 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge: Hera Lakinia (2), 
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is wrapped about his legs; but otherwise his broad and powerful figure is 
undraped. Leaning back on his left hand, he raises his right and clasps Hera 
by the wrist. She is bare-footed and clad, like the archaic maidens on the 
akropolis at Athens, in a long sleeved chztén with a Aimdtion slung over her 
right shoulder and under her left breast. But the stephdne above her brow and 
the large veil that falls over her head and forms a framework for her whole 
figure betoken that she is Hera as a bride!, With her left hand she is unveiling 
herself to her bridegroom. In her right she probably held a sceptre. 

Variations of the same type may be detected in late Greek vase-paintings, 
which introduce Zeus and Hera among other deities as accessory figures. Thus 
a fragmentary Apulian vase in Sir William Hamilton’s collection represented a 
battle of Greeks and Persians below with a council of the gods in the upper 
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register (fig. 835). Here we see Zeus seated on a rock with Ganymedes (?) 
standing behind him and Hera in front. Zeus is half-draped in a Aimdtion and 
has a fillet in his hair. His left hand, decorated with a bracelet, holds a long 
sceptre; his right he raises in conversation with Hera. She wears an Ionic 
chitén, ornamented with a broad stripe down the middle, and a bridal veil, 
which she is lifting with her right hand. In her left she supports a long sceptre 
topped by a palmette ; and on her head is a handsome stephéne. 

A large £ratér from Ruvo, now at Naples, shows the rape of Persephone, 


1 Other interpretations are considered and dismissed by R. Foerster Die Hochzeit des 


Zeus und der Hera Breslau 1867 p. 34 n. 6. ; 

2 W. Tischbein Collection of Engravings from Ancient Vases...now in the possession 
of Sir W™ Hamilton 1795 ii. 14 ff. pl. 1, F. Kopp in the Jahrb. d. hats. deutsch. arch. 
Znst, 1892 vii Arch. Anz. p. 125f. fig., Reinach R&. Vases ii. 293, 2—3. 

66 
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again with an upper tier of divine spectators (fig. 836)4. The design is much 
damaged, and the greater part of Zeus is a modern restoration. But enough 
remains to prove that the god sat on a richly embellished throne, which has 
a couple of swans by way of arm-rests. A Atmdition is wrapped about his legs; 
and his feet, which are shod, are placed on a footstool. The sceptre in the right 
hand of Zeus is surmounted by an eagle with spread wings. Before her lord 
with downcast eyes stands Hera. She is clad in a Doric Jéf/os with a long 
overfold, and has sandals on her feet. She has also a stephdne on her head and 
a veil. This she raises with her left hand, while in her right she holds a long 
sceptre. Behind the throne of Zeus stands Ganymedes. And, between them, a 
winged thunderbolt points downwards to the scene of tumult in progress below. 








Fig. 836. 


On a bell-shaped Aratér from Saticula (Santa Agata det Gott), now in the 
same collection, there is a further variation of the type (fig. 837)% The centre 
ot the design is occupied by a group of Athena and Perseus. But adjoining 
them is a seated Zeus and a standing Hera, the pose of both being reminiscent 
of the Aderds gdémos. Zeus is clad in a Aémdtion and wears a wreath in his hair. 
He rests his right hand on a sceptre and turns to face the centre of interest, 
regardless of a small hovering Nike, who somewhat needlessly presents him 
with a second wreath. Before him at a lower level stands Hera, draped in 
Doric J&los and star-spangled veil. In her right hand is a long sceptre, and 


1 Heydemann Die Vasensammil. Neapel p. 591 ff. no. 3256, figured in the Mon. d. 
Inst, ii pl. 31, E. Gerhard Uber die Lichtgottheiten auf Kunstdenkmiilern Berlin 1840 
pli2, 3, Reinach Xé. Vases i. gg. 

® Heydemann of. cit. p. 224 ff. no. 2202, C. A. de Jorio in the Real Museo Borbonico 
Napoli 1829 v pl. 51 with text pp. 1—7. 
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on her head a rayed stephdne. She too faces the central group, but is obviously 
conceived as the bride of Zeus. 


(4) The Hierds Gdmos on Mount Oche, 


Euboia, a great centre of Hera-worship, was another place associated with- 
the Azerds gdmos. It was believed that Zeus had met Hera on Mount Oche, the 
highest point in the south of the island. In this belief, no doubt, folk-etymology 
played a part}. But itis to be observed that bronze coins of Karystos at the 
foot of Mount Oche, struck in s. ii B.c., show sometimes a laureate head of 
Zeus*, sometimes a veiled head of Hera’—a suggestive choice of deities‘, 


(5) The Hievés Gdmos at Elymnion. 

Elymnion or Elymnia, an island-town off the coast of Euboia5, has been 
identified with the largest of the -Petalian Isles near Karystos®, but is better 
placed on the north coast near Oreos’. Sophokles® in his Vazplios spoke of 
‘pridal Elymnion,’ because this too was reputed to have been the spot where 
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Fig. 837. 

1 Supra ii. go2 n. tT. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 103 pl. 19, 4, Head Hest. num. p. 357. 
Cp. supra p. 127 fig. 48. 

3 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Central Greece p. 104 pl. 19, § and 8, McClean Cat. Coins 
ii. 332 pl. 203, 23, Head Hist. num. p. 357. 

4 There is, however, no reason to connect with either of them the early corbelled 
building on Mt Oche (for which see T. Wiegand ‘Der angebliche Urtempel auf der 
Ocha’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1896 xxi. 11—17 pls. 2 and 3). 

5 Steph. Byz. s.v.’ EAvurcov. 

8 C. Bursian Geographie von Griechenland Leipzig 1868—1872 ii. 434 n.1, H. Kiepert 
Formae orbis antiqui Berlin 1894 Map 15 (with a query), Text p. 3 (‘very doubtfully ’). 

7 A. Wilhelm in the Arch.-ep. Mitth. 1892 xv. 113, A. Philippson in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. v. 2468. 

8 Soph. Madplios frag. 404 Nauck?, 437 Jebb af. schol. Aristoph. pax 1126 Ka)vi- 
orparos pyot rérov EvBolas rd "Edvpriov. “Amoddwvios 5¢ vady (an leg. vijoov? A.B.C.) 
gyolv elvar rAyoloy HdBolas. vuydirdy O€ ries adbrd dacly, dre 6 Leds 7H “Hpg éxel cuve- 
yévero. péuvnrat Kal Logoxdfs ‘apos wérpars "Edvuvlars,’ xal év Navirdig ‘ vupdindy 
*ENGvtov.” ; 
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Zeus consorted with Hera. But that Zeus in Euboia, like Poseidon in Lesbos!, 
bore the cult-title ZZjwaios is an unsupported conjecture. 


(6) The Hierds Gédmos on Mount Kithairon. 


Plutarch, who as a native of Chaironeia knew the mythology of Boiotia well, 
gives us a more detailed account®. Hera was brought up as a virgin in Euboia, 
but was stolen away by Zeus and carried across the strait to Boiotia. Kithairon, 
the mountain-god, provided the run-aways with a shady nook and a bridal 
chamber of nature’s making‘. And, when Makris the nurse of Hera came in 
search of her and was minded to pry too far, Kithairon prevented her by saying 
that Zeus was there resting with Leto. So Hera escaped detection and later 
showed her gratitude by admitting Leto AZychiéa, ‘of the Nook,’ or Nychia, 
‘of the Night, to share her altar and her temple. Others declared that Hera 
herself, since she companied there in secret with Zeus, was called Le/d Nychia, 
‘the Secret One of the Night” but when their union was made public—and 
this happened first in the neighbourhood of Kithairon and Plataiai’—came to 
be known as Hera Zeéeta, ‘of the Wedding Rites, and Gameélios, ‘the goddess 
of Marriage’.’ 

Plutarch’s narrative proves that the cult of Zeus and Hera on Mount 
Kithairon, its ancient ritual® notwithstanding, had been influenced by the 
Euboean worship of Hera, and must in fact be treated as the remodelled form 
of an earlier cult, in which Zeus had been paired, not with Hera at all, but with 
Leto Mychta or Nychia?. 


1 Hesych, ’Eddprios: Tocedav ev AdoBy. xal yijoos ris EdBolas. But also Hesych. 
"EXdrws* Mocedav év AdoBy. 

2 Q. Jessen in Pauly—Wissowa Meal-Enc. v. 2468, E. Fehrle in Roscher Lex. AMZyth. 
vi. 623. 

3 Plout. wepl rav év TAaraats Aadddww 3 ap. Euseb. praep. ev. 3. 1. 3. 

4 Plout. oc. cit. éwloxidy rua pvxdv Kat Oddrapov atropyR. Cp. supra ii. 898 n. 6. 
Kithairon is described as "Epwviwr puyés by Hermesianax of Kypros frag. 2 (Frag. Aist. 
Gr. iv. 428 Miiller) af. [Plout.] de fav. 2.3: see further K. Dilthey in the Arch. Zedt. 
1874 xxxi. 93 f and S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 994 f. 

. 5 Anre from A70w, KavOdvw, and Nuxla from vis, vixtos. On these derivations see 
A. Enmann in Roscher Lex. Adyth. ii. 1969 f., to whose references for Ayrw add 
L. Meyer Hand. d. gr. Etym. iv. 537, Prellwitz Eiym. Worterb. d. Gr. Spr2 p. 267 £., 
Walde Lat. etym. Worterb. p. 327 5.v. ‘lateo,’ Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterd. d. 
indogerm. Spr. il. 377 5.v. ‘la- ‘‘ verborgen, versteckt sein.”’ But F. Wehrli in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real. Znc. Suppl. v. §71 ff. supports the connexion of Anrw, Aard, Letun, 
Latona with Lycian Jada (supra ii. 455) and adds: ‘Darum hat auch die urspriingliche 
Identitét von Leto-Lato und Leda [supra i. 763 n. 4] einige Wahrscheinlichkeit.’ 

6 At Plataiai Hera bore the titles Tedela and Nup@evouevy (Paus. g. 2. 7). 

7 For these epithets see Gruppe Gr. Adyth. Rel. p. 1134 nn. § and 3f. 

® Supra ii. 898 n. 6. 

9 Schéll—Studemund avecd. i. 269 "Ewl6era “Hpas...15 vuxias with the note: ‘muxlas 
potius quam vuxlas videtur in L exstare; mist potius vuxtas ex puxlas 
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correctum est.’ See further O. Hofer in Roscher Lex. ALyth. ii. 3298. 

An interesting relic of this goddess is a paste in the Vienna 
collection (fig. 838 is enlarged (%) from T. Panofka Gemmen mit 
Inschriften Berlin 1852 pp. 122, 135 pl. 4, 40), which shows a cock 
surrounded by the inscription AETOMVXI(Corp . txscr. Gr. iv 
no. 7361 d@)= Anro(?) Muxt(g). The cock was dear to Leto, as to 
all women in childbirth, because he stood by her to lighten her 

















or 898. 
Jabour (Ail. de nat. an. 4. 29). Possibly Leto @urfy of Phaistos (Ant, Lib. 17 (after 
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(7) The Hievés Gémos in the Cave of Achilleus. 


A parallel to the ‘nook’ of Kithairon in the Boeotian myth is furnished by 
the cave of Achilleus. Ptolemaios Chénnos (‘the Quail’), who flourished in the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, in his Mew or Surprising History told the tale 
as follows. When Hera was fleeing from the embraces of Zeus, Achilleus 
the earth-born received her in his cave and persuaded her to yield to the 
importunity of the god. This was their first union, and Zeus rewarded Achilleus 
by a promise that all who bore his name thereafter should become famous. 
Hence the fame of Achilleus son of Thetis. The teacher of Cheiron, too, was 
called Achilleus; indeed Peleus’ son was named after him by Cheiron. Now 
we are not definitely told by Ptolemaios where his cave of Achilleus was 
situated. But it may fairly be surmised that Achilleus the earth-born was one 
with Achilleus the teacher of Cheiron; and, if so, the cave of Achilleus the 
earth-born must have been the famous cave of Cheiron on Mount Pelion* The 
whole story is meant to sound like a genuine Magnesian myth. 


(8) The Hievds Gamos at Argos. 
(a) Zeus and Hera at Hermione. 


Another locality specially connected with the Azerds gdmos is the Argolid. 
At Hermione there was a sanctuary of Hera Parthénos; and pious but ignorant 
folk derived the name of the town from the notion that Zeus and Hera had 
come to an ‘anchorage’ here after their voyage from Crete’. Aristotle, or 
perhaps rather Aristokles*, in a lost treatise on the cults of Hermione had 
included the local myth, which told how Zeus had transformed himself into 
a cuckoo in order to consort with Hera®. But we have no proof that the union 
of these two deities was celebrated at Hermione by actual marriage rites. 


(8) Zeus and Hera at Argos. 


The same conception of the manner in which Zeus gained his desires was 
current at Argos also, thirty miles away, in the fifth century B.c. The cult- 
statue of Hera at the Argive Heraion® had in one hand a pomegranate 


Nikandros érepoto¥ueva book 2)) stood in some relation to Zeus fedxdvos of Phaistos, 
whose sacred bird was the cock {sufra ii. 946 f. n. o figs. 838—841). 

1 Ptol. xov. hist. 6 (p- 196, 11 ff, ed. Westermann) = Phot. 676/, p. 152 a 29 ff. Bekker. 
The bona fides of Ptolemaios Chennos, impugned by R. Hercher in the Jahr. f. class. 
Philol. Suppl. 1856 i. 269—293, was vainly defended by C. Miiller Geographt Grect 
minores Parisiis 1882 ii p. lvii. See W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen 1920 ii. 1. 421 ff 

2 On the cave of Cheiron see supra ii. 869 n. 2. Zeus was worshipped on Mt Pelion 
as ’Axraios (26.) and ’Axpatos (supra ii. 871 n. 3 (1)). 

3 Steph. Byz. s.v. “Eputdy xal ‘Epucdvn:..."Epusoy 52 dard rob rov Ala xat rv "Hear 
évradda awd Kpirns dduxopévous dpurcOjqvat, kal rpowy Tob o els e, 50ey Kal lepdy “Hpas 
rapOévou qv év adrp (cp. Eustath. zz 72, p. 286, 39 ff-). 

* Aristot. frag. 287 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 190 Miiller)= Aristokl. frag. 3 (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 258 Jacoby) af. schol. vet. Theokr. 15. 64 (Eudok. viol. 4145) cited supra ii. 893 n. 2. 
For attempts to alter "ApiororéAns into ’Apioropdyys, ’Apioretdys, ’Aptoroxdfjs, etc. see 
C. Miiller ad loc. The most plausible emendation is ’ApioroxAjs, on whom see Tresp 
Frag. gr. Kultschr. p. 126 ff. (frag. 1). 

> Supra p. 65 from Paus. 2. 36. 2 (cited supra ii. 893 n. 2). 

8 Supra p. 65 £. 
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(fig. 839)! about which strange things were said, and in the other a cuckoo- 
sceptre which Pausanias? explains by the story of Zeus’ metamorphosis. 

But was the Azerds gdmos at Argos represented by definite rites? W. H. 
Roscher? has collected various facts which point towards that conclusion. On 
the right hand side of the Jréuaos or vestibule of the Heraion stood a couch 
known as Hera’s couch‘. A sacrifice offered to the goddess was called by the 
Argives Lechérna®, a name presumably related to the word /éhos ‘a bed.’ In 
the story of Kleobis and Biton the priestess of Hera had to visit her temple on 
a car drawn by white oxen®—a circumstance suggestive of a bridal procession’. 





Fig. 840. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 149 nos. 155 and 156 pl. 28, 16 (my fig. 839 
is from a cast) Antoninus Pius, p. 150 no. 159 L. Verus, p. 151 no. 164 Septimius 
Severus, cp. p. 152 no. 172 pl. 28, 24 Caracalla, Hunter Cat. Coins ii. 154 no. 23 
Antoninus Pius, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 44 ff. Miinztaf. 3, 2 Iulia Domna, 
Imhoof-Blumer and P. Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. i. 34 pl. 1, 12 Antoninus Pius, 
Miiller-—-Wieseler—Wernicke 4ut. Denkm. ii. 1. 130 pl. 12, § Iulia Domna. 

2 Paus. 2. 17. 4 (cited supra p. 65 n. 2). 

8 W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 p. 79 f., id. in his Lex. Myth. i. 2101 f. 

* Paus. 2. 17. 3 kMvn rs Hpas, cp. Poll. 3. 43 KAlwy riseovoudgero -yapiny. 

S. Casson in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1920 xl. 137—142 developed the curious view 
that the central figure of the ‘Ludovisi Throne’ is Hera, who annually recovers her 
virginity by bathing in the spring Kanathos (Paus. 2. 38. 2: supra p. 224 n. 3). She is 
successively TeAcla and Ilap0évos (cp. Paus. 8. 22. 2). As Tedela she is immersed with 
breasts covered by a cloth symbolic of matronhood. As Ilapé@évos she emerges with cloth 
lowered and virginal breasts fully displayed. The figures on the side-arms are typical 
of Tedela and Hap@évos. 

J. N. Svoronos ‘Le lit de la Héra d’Argos ceuvre de Polycléte ou le ‘‘ tr6ne Ludovisi” 
avec son ‘‘ pendant’ a Boston’ in the Journ. Intern. 2 Arch. Num. 1920—21 xx. 108—159 
pl. 3 f. goes further and fares worse. He contends that the ‘Ludovisi Throne’ and its 
Boston pendant were the actual couch of Hera seen by Pausanias in the Heraion, and 
that every detail of their relief-decoration has reference to the 42ers gdmos of the goddess. 
He cites as relevant Philarg. exp/. ix Verg. ecl. 4. 63 (H. Hagen Appendix Serviana 
Lipsiae 1902 p. 88, 6 ff.) pueris nobilibus editis in atrio Iunoni Lucinae lectus ponitur, 
Herculi mensa, Myth. Vat. 1. 177 templum Iunonis fuit, in quo mensam Hercules et 
Diana lectum habuit; ubi portabantur pueri ut de ipsa mensa ederent et inde acciperent 
fortitudinem, et in lecto Dianae dormirent ut omnibus amabiles fierent et illorum generatio 
succresceret. But Philargyrius is obviously alluding to a Roman custom (Class. Rev. 1906 
xx. 374), and the Vatican mythographer is copying him with a blunder or two thrown in. 
Neither writer says a word about the Argive Heraion. 

5 Hesych. Aexépva: brd’Apyelwy 4 Ouola émtredounévyn TH "Hpg. 

5 Supra i. 447 f. 

7 Phot. fex. s.v. febyos Aucovixdy } Boexdv: fedéavres THY Aeyoudyyy Kilda, | éorw 
duola ddpy, Tiv Tis viudns wébodov woohyrar x.t.A. M. Collignon in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1651. 
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And on billon coins of Alexandreia struck by Nero (fig. 840)! Hera Argeta is 
conspicuously veiled. 

These considerations, despite the doubts of M. P. Nilsson’, do raise a 
certain presumption that the marriage of Hera was duly celebrated at Argos, 
though they do not of course prove that the original consort of the goddess 
was Zeus*, But that as early as the fifth century B.c. Zeus had come to be 
regarded as the rightful partner of the Argive Hera, and that their union was 
commemorated by the ritual of a Azerds gdmos, seems to me a reasonable 
inference from the final scene of Aristophanes’ Birds*. 

At this point the argument can be strengthened by taking into account 
Roman as well as Greek evidence. Apuleius in his Zetamorphoses makes 
Psyche pray to Hera as follows: ‘O sister and wife of mighty Zeus, whether 
thou abidest in the ancient temple of Samos, which alone can boast thy birth, 
thine infant cries, and thy nursing, or hauntest thy blissful seat in lofty Carthage, 
which worships thee as a virgin carried up to heaven on a lion , or presidest 
over the famous walls of the Argives near the banks of the Inachos, which tells 
of thee as already the bride of the Thunderer and the queen of. the gods, etc. 
etc. Argos is here chosen as a typical centre for the cult of Hera conceived as 
the bride of Zeus. The same conception underlies the Agamemnon of SEACH, 
in which a chorus of Mycenaean women invokes Hera thus: 


Come, consort of the mighty sceptre, come, 
Hera the Queen,— 

All we that in Mykenai have our home 
On thee must lean’. 


Later in the play Agamemnon on reaching his palace exclaims: 


O father, hurler of the cruel bolt, 

Driver of clouds, sovereign of stars and lands, 

To whom the conqueror brings his triumph-spoils, 
And thou too, sister of an almighty lord, 

Argolic Hera, gladly will I serve you 

With gifts of Araby and suppliant entrails®. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Alexandria p. 17 nos. 132, 133 pl. 1 (=my fig. 840), 134 f., 
Hunter Cat. Coins iii. 416 nos. 114 pl. 85, 23, 115 f., J. G. Milne Catalogue of Alexan- 
drian Coins Oxford 1933 p. 8 nos. 266f., 281—284, 291, 297. 

2 Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 44. He notes, however, that the marriage of Hebe and 
Herakles, a relief on a silver altar in the Heraion (Paus. 2. 17.6), was perhaps viewed 
as a parallel to the marriage of Hera and Zeus. And he accepts as probable the suggestion 
of W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 p. 33 that the wedding of Demetrios 
Poliorketes, when agonothétes at the Heraia, with Deidameia, daughter of the Molottian 
king Aiakides and sister of Pyrrhos (Plout. v. Demetr. 25), was designed in imitation of 
the herds gdmos. 

3 I am hinting at Herakles, on whose relations to Hera I have said my say in the 
Class, Rev, 1906 xx. 371 ff. 

4 See supra p. 58 ff. 

5 W. H. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. ii. 612 ff, F. Cumont in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
nc. iii. 1247—1250, H. Frére ‘Sur le culte de Caelestis’ in the Rev. Arch. 1907 ii. 
21—35, A. von Domaszewski Abhandlungen zur rimischen Religion Leipzig—Berlin 
1909 pp. 148—150 (‘ Virgo Caelestis’). Cp. supra ii. 68 n. 2, 869 n. 0, iii. 834. 

§ Apul. met, 6. 4 sive prope ripas Inachi, qui te iam nuptam Tonantis et reginam 
deorum memorat, inclitis Argivorum praesides moenibus. 

7 Sen. Ag. 348 ff. ® Sen. Ag. 839 ff. 
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But more explicit and detailed is a passage in the Thebaid of Statius'. The 
poet is describing how the wives and children of the Argive warriors implored 
Hera to protect their absent ones in the perilous expedition against Thebes: 


The day of prayer was done, but all night long 
They kept their vigil round the altars’ flame. 

Ay, and they brought a robe by way of gift, 
Whose wondrous woof no barren hand had woven 
Nor such as lacked a husband—this they brought 
In a basket as a veil acceptable 

To their chaste goddess. Rich the purple shone 
With broidered work and threads of glittering gold— 
On it the bride of the great Thunderer 

Within her bridal bower: nought she knows 

Of wedlock and is fearful to lay by 

Her sisterhood ; with down-dropped eye she kisses 
The lips of youthful Zeus, a simple maid 

As yet untroubled by his stolen loves. 

With this same veil the Argolic matrons clothed 
The ivory goddess, and with tears and prayers 
Besought her:—‘Look now on the sinful towers 
Of Kadmos’ daughter, who seduced thy lord, 
Queen of the starry sky. Oh, bring to nought 

The foemen’s rebel hill, and on their Thebes 
Fling—for thou canst—another thunderbolt.’ 


We are surely justified in maintaining that this veil, woven for Hera by fruitful 
wives and embroidered to represent her wedlock with Zeus, implies the existence 
of an actual marriage-rite. 

One other indication of such a rite is forthcoming, and that from a late 
and unexpected source. Cyprian, bishop of Antioch, 2 pvofos of the numerous 
pagan ceremonies through which he passed in his youth’, says: ‘I went and at 
Argos, in Hera’s rite, was there initiated into the purposes of union—the union, 
I mean, of lower with upper and of upper with lower air, and likewise of earth 
with water and of water with lower air’ It can hardly be doubted that this, 
as L. Preller? long since conjectured, refers to the old Azerds gémos of Zeus and 
Hera, still kept up in the third century A.D., though then encumbered with a 
symbolic and gzasi-philosophical significance. 


1 Stat. 7heb. 10. 54 ff. 

2 Cp. supra i. 110 f., iii. 775. 

3 Confessio S. Cypriani (in Acta Sanctorum edd. Bolland. Septembris vii. 222 ff.) 1 
HAGov xal ev “Apyet, év 77 THs “Hpas redery, EuvijOny exe? Bovdas évdryros, d€pos mpds alPépa 
xal aldépos wpds dépa, aa dé xal ys wpds USwp xal Bdaros mpds dépa. Hence Eudok. ae s. 
Cyprian. 2. 52 ff. &Oev és iwméBorov Barepiv -yevouny xara “Apyos: | qv 5€ TrOwriddos 
ports Aevxelwovos "Hobs. | utorns 8 ab yevounv, cal abrdGc jépos auua (so A. Ludwich 
for dugw cod. L) } 96 rodvwrdxo wédov cal elSov Anya, | ovyyeviny 8 bddrwv Kal 
edpopBoio dpovpys | 75° abris Spocepay vaudruw els hépa diay. 

4 L. Preller in Philologus 1846 i. 351. Cp. Nilsson Gr. Feste p. 44 n. 4. 

® For Zeus as al@jp and Hera as dijp see supra i. 31. Such teaching as that to which 
Cyprian listened would easily be grafted upon the Heraclitean doctrine of flux or a Stoic 
adaptation of the same (spra i. 28 ff.). 
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(9) The Hievos Gamos at Athens. 


At Athens, and at Athens alone, we have evidence of the rite without the 
myth. The Athenians had a definite festival called the Hierds Gdmos, at which 
they commemorated the marriage of Zeus and Hera. A. Mommsen? rightly 
identified this festival with the Theogamia, which took place towards the end? 
of Gamelion, the month of Hera‘ (our January to February). H. Usener® drew 
attention to a passage of Menandros®, which enables us to fix the date more 
exactly as the twenty-fourth or the twenty-seventh of that month’. H. von 
Prott® and L. Deubner® further connect with the same festival the sacrifice of a 
pig for Zeus Heratos recorded in a ritual calendar of the early fifth century 
found on the Akropolis at Athens. The unique epithet by which the husband 
is named after the wife! recalls the fact that at Samos!” and perhaps elsewhere!* 
Zeus in deference to Hera wore the bridal veil*. 


1 Hesych. lepds yduos: éopriy Aids kai “Hpas, Phot. /ex. s.v. iepdy yduov: ’AOnvator 
éoprhy Ards dyovot kai “Hpas, iepdy yduor xadobyres, et. mag. p. 468, 56 f. icpdy -yauor- 
*AOnvaios éopriv Avds &yover kai “Hpas, ofrw xadobyres (text reconstituted by T. Gaisford). 

2? Mommsen Feste a. Stadt Athen p. 382 f. But his subsequent contention that 
Hephaistos and Athena, conceived at the Theogamia, were born nine months later at 
the Chalkeia and Athenaia respectively is neither proved nor probable. 

3 Prokl. iz Hes. 0.d. 780 66 xal "A@qvatoe ras wpds cbvodov Hudpas éfedéyovro mpos 
yauous kal Ta Oeoydura érédouv, Tore Puotkds evar mpGrov oldmevor yamov, THs cedhvyns 
otons (H. Usener cj. lovons) pds pdlov ctvodov. T. Bergk Bettrige zur griechischen 
Monatskunde Giessen 1845 p. 36f. and W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 
p- 75 and in his Lex. Myth. i. 2100 held that Proklos was referring to the first day of the 
month. But A. Mommsen Heortologie Leipzig 1864 p. 343 and A. Schmidt Handbuch 
der griechischen Chronologie Jena 1888 p. 524 showed that the reference must be to the 
last third of the month, when the conjunction of sun and moon was approaching. 

4 Hesych. Taymdcdy- 6 (f’) ray pnvaov, rhs “Has lepés. 

5 H. Usener in the Rhein. Mus. 1879 xxxiv. 428. 

8 Menand. Méthe frag. 2 (Frag. com. Gr. iv. 162 Meineke) af. Athen. 243 A—B éuée 
yap duérpuper 6 | kouporaros dvdpGy Xatpepayr lepdy yauov | ddoxwy wojoew Seurépa yer’ 
eixdbas (so Usener for devrépay er’ elxada) | xab’ abrév, Wa rH Terpade Semvy wap’ 
érépos’ | 7d THs Oeod yap wavraxds exew cards. J. de Prott Leges Graecorum sacrae 
Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 4 expounds: ‘gloriatur Chaerepho calliditate sua dicens 
matrimonium Iovis ac Iunonis, quod Gamelionis diei ultimo adtribuisse usum sacrum 
sumendum est, domi sese die nefasto [cp. e&. mag. p. 131, 13 ff.] antecedente celebraturum 
esse, ne hospites accedant; at Anthesterionis sollemni Veneris apud alios esse cenaturum.’ 

7 ¥. G, Allinson ad /oc.: ‘here the “ Fourth” may mean the 24th, z.e. the fourth day 
after the twentieth, or, more probably, the 27th, z.e. the fourth (the third) day before the 
** New and the Old.”’” 

8 J. de Prott of. cét. p. 4. 

9 L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 177 f. 

10 J. de Prott of. c#t. p. 1 ff. no. 1, 20 f., Zuscr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 840, 4 20 f. 
[-- - Allet Zepatot : xo[tpos -- -]. Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 416 n. 6. 

uj. de Prott of. cit. p. 4 ‘Plane singularem esse Ala ‘Hpaiov ipse fateor. Non est 
quod miremur ’AOnvav “Hgaiotiav [sepra p. 216 n. 2], Audirplrqv Tocedwvlay (schol. 
Hom. 7 91) aut ’Aré\Awva Aargov, Acévucov Ovwréa. At deum ab uxore denominari aliud 
est.’ He adds 2d. n. 4 ‘Non habeo exemplum simile nisi Hesychii glossam “Hpaov- 
“Hpaxdéa [supra p. 216 n. 1). : 

2 Supra p. 1028 figs. 829 and 830. 13 Supra p. 1033 pl. Ixxii. 

44 Class. Rev. 1906 xx. 378. 
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Greek art normally recognises Hera as the lawful bride of Zeus. Accordingly 
they are grouped together in a succession of hieratic types, which perhaps 
postulate a ritual origin}. 


(a) Zeus with Hera behind him. 


Vases of the mid sixth century, whether Attic? or otherwise’, represent 


Olympos by the king and queen of the gods sitting in state. Zeus is enthroned 
to the right. Hera is enthroned to the right behind him. 
oD 


























Fig. 841. 


(8) Zeus with Hera beside him. 


By the end of the sixth century painters had learnt to economize their 
design. They now represented Olympos by Zeus enthroned to the right with 
Hera sitting at his side*, Zeus as the more important deity is nearer to the eye 


1 Cp. supra pp. 668, 669 f., 688. . 

2 So on the dratér of Klitias and Ergotimos (Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasen- 
malerei i. 58 pl. 11—12, Hoppin Black-jig. Vases p. 150 ff. no. 2, Pfuhl Malere? u. 
Zeichnung d. Gr. i, 235 ff). 

® So on a ‘Chalcidian’ £f/zx in the British Museum (supra ii. 771 n. 1 with fig. 734). 

4 The red-figured 4~/ix by the potter Sosias, at Berlin (sefra ii. 1167 n. 6, iii. 818 
n.o), shows Zeus seated with Hera by his side. The upper part of both figures is missing, 
but enough remains to prove that Zeus in chitén and himdtion was holding out a phidle, 
while his eagle-tipped sceptre leant against his stool (lion-footed and covered with a 
spotted lion-skin), and that Hera in like costume held sceptre and Ahzd/e. Before her 
stands Hebe (“H[Sq], not [Néx}y, nor “H[pa]), with spread wings, filling Hera’s phidle 
from an oinochée. 

A red-figured amphora at Munich, attributed to ‘the Nikoxenos painter’ (Gerhard 
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of the spectator! (fig. 841). Hebe or Iris or other attendants may stand before 
them. 


(y) Zeus with Hera facing him. 


Meantime other painters had hit upon a more effective arrangement. They 
represent Olympos as an assemblage of deities seated vés-d-vis*. The partner 
of Zeus, who still looks towards the right, is almost always Hera, though once 




















Fig. 842. 


Auserl, Vasend. i. 31 ff. pl. 7, Jahn Vasensamml. Miinchen p. 137f. no. 405, Overbeck 
Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera pp. 31 (2), 32 £, Hoppin Rea-fig. Vases ii. 233 no. 6, J. D. Beazley 
Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 p. 91 no. 1, E, Buschor in 
Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei iii. 230 f. pl. 158 (=my fig. 841)), again has 
Zeus and Hera seated side by side and served by a winged attendant—Hebe (Gerhard, 
Jahn, Hoppin) or Iris (Beazley) or possibly Nike (Buschor). Buschor notes that the 
throne of Zeus is shown as if seen from the front, the two Sphinxes being arm-rests and 
the two wrestlers decorative supports for the seat (cp. sugva p. 682 figs. 492 and 493). 
He draws up a list of such thrones, which he regards as characteristic of Zeus. 

1 A black-figured Zydria from Vulci, at Berlin (Furtwaingler Vasensamml. Berlin 
i. 387 f. no. 1899, Lenormant——de Witte Z/. mon. cér. i. 39 ff. pl. 22 (=my fig. 842), 
promotes Athena to the place of honour—a novelty pardonable on the part of an 
Athenian painter. With a spear that length she can hardly be Hera, face R. Foerster 
Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera Breslau 1867 p. 31 f. 

2 (1) A black-figured £f/ix at Berlin (sera ii. 776 n. 3 with fig. 740). 

(2) A red-figured 4/2. at Corneto, by the potter Euxitheos and the painter Oltos 
(H. Heydemann in the dvw. d. Just. 1873 xvii. 254—267, Mon. a. Inst. x pl. 23-24 
(=my fig. 843), Wier. Voriegebl. D pl. 1—2, A. Baumeister in his Dewy. iii. 2141 pl. 93, 
P. Hartwig Dze griechischen Metsterschalen der Bliithezeit des strengen rothfigurigen Stiles 
Stuttgart—Berlin 1893 p. 71 ff., Reinach Rép. Vases i. 403, 4—8, Hoppin Rea-fig. Vases 
i. 250 f. no. 2 fig., Pfuhl Malered u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 431 f., ili, 103 figs. 339 f., 
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J. D. Beazley Adtische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tiibingen 1925 Pp. 15 no. 49); 
has Zeus served by Ganymedes and Hestia seated in place of Hera. The figures from 
left to right are 4: Hebe (pomegranate, flower), Hermes (flower), Athena (spear, helmet), 
Zeus (pAdd/e, thunderbolt), Ganymedes (o¢zochde), Hestia (branch, flower), Aphrodite 
(flower, dove), Ares (spear, helmet), and &: Thero (thfrsos, doe, snake), Terpes 

















(dléktron, phérminx), Dionysos (vine, kdntharos), Kalis (lion, ¢hfrsos), Terpon (double 
flute). On the foot is an Etruscan graffito: [tun Turuce Venela Telinas Tinas Cliniiaras. 

(3) A red-figured stémnos in the Louvre, by the ‘ Providence painter’ (supra ii. 735 
n. 4, E. Pottier Vases antigues du Louvre 3™° Série Paris 1922 p. 237 f. no. G 370 
pl. 138, J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 134 no. 31). My fig. 844 is from the Afon, ad. Lust. 
vi—vii pl. 58, 2. The figures from left to right are: Zeus, Nike, Apollon, Hera, Hermes, 
Poseidon, Athena, Plouton, Persephone (?). 

(4) A red-figured 2y#x in the British Museum, attributed to the school of Brygos 
(Brit. Aus. Cat. Vases iii. go f. no. © 67, E. Gerhard 7rinkschalen und Gefisse des 
Konigtichen Museums 2 Berlin und anderer Sammlungen Berlin 1848 i. 25 f. pl. D 
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(=my fig. 845), P. Hartwig of. cit. p. 361 f., Hoppin Red-fig. Vases i. 131 no. 61, J. D. 
Beazley of. cet. p. 184 no. 1), shows Zeus seated over against Hera. Ganymedes serves 
the one; fris, the other. Ares as a sample god stands between them. 

(5) A red-figured hydra at Leyden, by the ‘ Oinanthe painter’ (Roulez Vases de Leide 








Fig. 846. 


p. 1 ff. pl. 1 (=my fig. 846), Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Aut. Denkm. i. 16 f. pl. 1, 7; 
Reinach Ré. Vases ii. 266, 1, J. D. Beazley of. czt. p. 252 no. 3). Zeus is seated opposite 
to Hera, Nike (rather than Iris) crowns his head. Hermes starts away, prepared to do 
his bidding. J. Roulez, followed with some hesitation by S$. Reinach, took this vase to 
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by way of exception, Hestia takes her place!. Iris or Ganymedes or both may 
be there, and sometimes a Doric column marks the scene as the celestial palace. 
Others again varied the scheme by making Zeus and Hera change sides, so 





Fig. 847. 


represent the Azerds gdémos. But K. Wernicke concludes: ‘Einen tiefen Sinn in dem 
Bilde zu suchen ware verfehlt; es ist gewissermassen eine Genrescene im Olymp.’ 

(6) The fragment of a red-figured skyphos from Tarentum, now at New Vork 
(G. M. A. Rfichter] in the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 1912 vi. 97 fig. § 
(=my fig. 847), K. Schefold in the /ahrd. d. Dewtsch. Arch. Inst. 1937 lii. 60 with 














Fig. 848. 


fig. 19). Zeus seated on an elaborate throne (arm-rest, supported on a lion, ends in a 
Gorgon-head) has his Aimdtéon drawn up like a veil over the back of his head and 
holds a sceptre tipped with a dove (Richter) or, more probably, a small eagle (Schefold). 
Opposite to him is a seated goddess, presumably Hera. And Eros, flying from her to 
him, presents him with a wreath. Again the scene is suggestive of the Azerds gdémos. 

} Supra p. 1050 n. 0 (2) fig. On the association of Zeus with Hestia see supra i.17 n.1, 
149 N. 2, 330 n. 4, ii. 259 n. 0, 317 n. 2, g6o n. 0, 1228 f. More in Gruppe Gr. AZyth. 
feel. p. 1405 n. 2 and Siiss in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 1300 f, 
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that he looks to the left and she to the right!. But such transposition is due to 
mere love of variety? 


(8) Zeus with Hera on the frieze of the Parthenon. 


The ‘Kodros painter,’ as Professor Beazley? put it, was ‘Parthenonian’ in 
his effects. But the Parthenon itself on its eastern frieze+ combined in one 
triumphant synthesis all three traditional types—the tandem, the side-by-side, 
and the face-to-face arrangement. The deities are mostly seen en échelon. Hera 
is thus behind Zeus, and yet beside him, while with a gesture characteristic of 
the bride’ she turns herself to face her bridegroom. Zeus, alone of the gods, sits 
on a throne with back and arms: its top-bar terminates in a circular disk and 
its side-rail is supported on a winged Sphinx. His attitude is one of dignified 
ease’, The right arm, sceptre in hand, rests on his lap; the left leans on the 
back of his throne. He wears a wreath or fillet in his hair, a A¢mdtion about 
his legs, and sandals on his feet. Hera sits on a stool, wearing’ sandals, a Doric 
péplos, and a large outspread veil. She too has a wreath, which is composed 
of pointed and serrated leaves—probably those of her sacred tree, the willow’. 
At her side in a Doric Jélos stands Iris®, who raises her left hand to adjust a 
mass of hair and in her right probably held a fillet or garland. In this complex 
Pheidias—for the design was surely his—has given faultless expression to the 
current Athenian belief about the wedlock of Zeus and Hera. Moreover, as in 
the vase-paintings, so on the frieze the group of Zeus and Hera is extended to 
include a series of other seated deities. 


1 (1) A red-figured stdsnos, formerly with Depoletti at Rome, latterly with Kaleb- 
djian in Paris, and now attributed to the painter Hermonax (F. T. Welcker in the Aun. 
a, Inst. 1861 xxxiii. 293—298, Mon. d. Just. vi—vii pl. 58, 1 (=my fig. 848), zd. Alt. 
Denkm. v. 360, 362 ff. pl. 246, Reinach Aép. Vases i.157, 1, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasen- 
mater des rotfigurigen Stils Tubingen 1925 p. 476 no. 12 bis) arranges from left to right: 
a goddess (gzcs ?), Dionysos (Admtharos, vine-staff), Aphrodite (swan, apple), Poseidon? 
(restored as Dionysos), Plouton (cormu copiae), Hera (sceptre), Iris rather than Nike 
(oinochée, caduceus), Zeus (phidle, sceptre). 

(2) A red-figured £Zx in the British Museum, assigned to the ‘Kodros painter’ 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iii. 108 ff. no. E 82, E. Braun in the Anu. d. Inst. 1853 xxv. 
103—113, Jon, d. Inst. v pl. 49 (=my fig. 849), A. Baumeister in his Dewkm. iii. 2141 f. 
pl. 92 fig. 2401, Reinach Aép. Vases i. 143, 1 f., Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 154 no. 3, 
J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 425 no. 5), depicts a symposium of the gods. Outside, 4 Amphi- 
trite (dipper, a/dbastron), Poseidon (trident, phid/e), Hera (sceptre), Zeus (sceptre, 
phidle), Ganymedes (strainer seen edgewise): 2 Aphrodite (smematothéke?), Ares (spear, 
phidle on table), Ariadne (love-gesture of fingers, cp. C. Sittl Die Gebirden der Griechen 
und Rimer Leipzig 1890 pp. 256, 287 n. 2), Dionysos (phidle, th¥rsos), Komos. Inside, 
Pherrephatta (love-gesture of fingers?), Plouton (phidle, cornu copiae). 

2 Cp. supra p. 694 fig. 502. 

3 J. D. Beazley of. cit. p. 425 ‘Sehr feine Schalen mit Anklingen an Parthenon- 
isches,’ 

£ Supra ii. 1135 n. 5 with pl. xliv. 

5 Cp. supra p. 1038 fig. 834. 8 Supra i. gu f. fig. 64. 

7? Supra p. 1028 ff. So already A. H. Smith 4 Guide to the Sculptures of the Parthenon 
London 1908 p. 76. 

8 The choice lies between Nike (Overbeck Gr. Plastik i. 444, F. Studniczka Dee 
Siegesgocttin Leipzig 1898 p. 20 pl. 9, 39—40) and Iris (J. Stuart and N. Revett Zhe 
Antiquities of Athens London 1787 ii. 13 pl. 24, followed by most modern critics). 
Somewhat in favour of the former is her long clothing; but decisive for the latter is 
her position next Hera, not Zeus. 
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Fig. 849. 





Fig. 850. 
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Not altogether uninfluenced by the Parthenon frieze is the upper! row of 
figures on an ‘Apulian’ amphora in the Santangelo collection at Naples 
(fig. 850). The painter of this vase has represented in crude and clumsy 
juxtaposition a sequence of Aphrodite, Hera, Zeus, Athena, and Nike. The 
arrangement of Hera, Zeus, and perhaps Athena? owes something to the 
Pheidiac scheme, modified of course to suit the subject in hand. 


(e) Zeus with Hera in archaistic reliefs. 


Zeus and Hera, conceived as a wedded pair, had long since taken their place 
among the traditional gods of Greece. They figure therefore as two of the 
canonical twelve, who from the fifth century onwards tend to be represented 
in an affected archaistic style suggestive of long-standing cults. O. Weinreich* 
in a recent article has traced with masterly skill the whole rise and development 
of these ‘Zwélfgétter.’ He shows convincingly that they were ad origine the 
Olympian counterpart of an earthly ‘Zwélfstaat’-——a divine ‘Synoikismos’ which 
shaped itself on Ionian soil at least as far back as the seventh century B.c.5, 
that in the fourth century owing to Iranian influence on the Platonic school 
they came to be viewed as ‘Monats- oder Zodiakusgétter®, and that in Graeco- 
Roman times they played a noteworthy part in the formation of political and 
social ideals’, in theological speculation®, and in magic®. Here. I am concerned 
merely to illustrate the various positions assigned to Zeus and Hera in the 
archaistic renderings of the canon. 

A votive relief, said to have been found at Tarentum and offered for sale in 
Paris, was well published by E. Schmidt (fig. 851)!°, who now dates it as early 
as ¢. 460 B.C.” It represents, on Pentelic(?) marble and in curiously flat technique, 
the twelve gods standing, not walking, with left foot advanced, as if they were 
lined up for the start of a procession. Their order from right to left is Apollon 


1 Cp. supra i. 200 n. 6. 

2 Heydemann Vasensamml. Neapel p. 636 ff. Santangelo no. 24, Raoul-Rochette 
Monumens inédits Pantiquité figurée Paris 833 p. 201 ff. pl. 41 (part of which=my 
fig. 850). 

3 Her relative position may be reminiscent of the Parthenon frieze, but her type is 
obviously taken from the balustrade of Nike Agteros (R. Kekulé Die Reliefs an der 
Balustrade der Athena Nike Stuttgart 1881 p. 7 pl. 2, E, R. Heberdey ‘Die Komposition 
der Reliefs an der Balustrade der Athena Nike’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1922 
xxi—xxii. 14 f. fig. 10), as is that of the helmet-bearing Nike who stands beside her 
(Kekulé of. cz¢. p. 8 pl. 4, M, Heberdey doc. cd. p. 22 f. fig. 18). 

4 O. Weinreich in Roscher Lex. Myth. vie 764—848. See also the same scholar’s 
earlier works: ‘Lykische Zwélfgétter-Reliefs’ in the Sztzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad, 
a, Wiss, Phil.-hist. Classe 1913 Abh. v. 1—42 fig. 1 and pls. 1-3, 7riskaidehadische 
Studien Giessen 1916 pp. I—124,. ‘Zwolfgotter, Zwolfzahl und Zwélfstaat’ in Aus 
Unterricht und Forschung 1935 Vii. 319—331+ 

5 ©. Weinreich in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 768 f., 771 £., 829 f. 

8 7d. ib. vi. 770, 823 ff. Cp. a weighty passage in F. Boll Sphaera Leipzig 1903 
pp. 476—478. 

7 O. Weinreich Joc. cit. vi. 830 ff. 

8 7d. ib. vi. 835 ff. 9 Jd. ib, vi. 837. 

© Braunn—Bruckmann Denkm. der gr. und vim. Sculpt. pl. 660 (=my fig. 851) with 
text by E. Schmidt pp. r—11, O. Weinreich in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 790 ff. fig. 2. 
Width: 1ig5™, 

DE. Schmidt Archaistische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom Miinchen 1922 p. 87. 
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(pléktron, kithéra, bay-wreath), Artemis (bow, quiver), Zeus (thunderbolt, eagle- 
sceptre), Athena (spear, owl, helmet, aégzs); Poseidon (trident), Hera (sceptre), 
Hephaistos (shorter staff), Demeter (corn-ears, sceptre); Ares (spear, helmet, 
breastplate), Aphrodite (small oval fruit between fingers of right hand), Hermes 
(caduceus, Pilos), Hestia (PAzéle, sceptre). The twelve form three fours, the 
divisions between them being marked by the fact that the leader of the second 
and third group turns to address his immediate follower—an action repeated by 
the final pair. Throughout the line god alternates with goddess. But it is to be 
observed that Hera’s place next Zeus is usurped by Athena—a variation which, 
as in the case of a black-figured vase already mentioned}, points to the patriotic 
design of an Athenian craftsman. 

The same arrangement in three fours appears five centuries later on the 
so-called ava Borghese in the Louvre (fig. 852, a—c)% This triangular base 
of Pentelic marble, meant to support a candelabrum or a tripod, is embellished 
with two ranges of divine figures. Above we see the twelve gods grouped as 
follows from left to right: Zeus (thunderbolt) with Hera (sceptre, bridal veil) 
and Poseidon (trident) with Demeter (corn-ears?); Apollon ( p/éktron, kithdra? 
—wrongly restored as a goddess?!) with Artemis (arrow?, quiver?, bow) and 
Hephaistos (pincers—again wrongly restored as a goddess!) with Athena (spear, 
aigzs, helmet?, shield?) ; Ares (spear, shield, helmet?, breastplate?) with Aphro- 
dite (dove) and Hermes (caduceus, talaria) with Hestia (veil, sceptre). Below 
on a larger scale are the three Charites (joining hands for the dance); the three 
Horai (flower, grapes, corn); the three Moirai (sceptres). The general effect is 
that of an archaizing santa conversazione. But it is clear that Zeus and Hera 
head the assembly, and that the Charites‘, the Horai’, the Moirai® are all intro- 
duced in relation to Zeus. 

The arrangement in fours underlies also the grouping of the twelve on the 
puteal Albani, a well-mouth of Roman date formerly in the Albani collection 
but now in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 853)’. This relief, of Greek marble 
but Roman design, divides the gods into two unequal companies, eight moving 
towards the right, four towards the left. On the one hand we have Zeus 
(thunderbolt, sceptre), Hera (stephdne, bridal veil), Athena (azgis, helmet, spear), 


1 Supra p. 1049 n. 1. 

2 Clarac Mus. de Sculpt. ii. 1. 17o—181 pls. 172—174 figs. 11—17=Reinach R&B. 
Stat. i. 65 £., Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst i. 8 pl. 12, 43 and 44, pl. 13, 45 
(=my fig. 852, a, ¢, 6), Frohner Scalpt. du Louvre i. 3 ff. no. 1. Height: 2-089™. 

3 0, Jahn in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1868 p. 193 pl. 5, 
I—3 published sketches of the base, made by Pighius ¢. 1500 A.D., which show the 
figures without the misleading alterations. A. Baumeister in his Dexém. iii. 2137 with 
figs. 2394—2396 inserts the sketches of Pighius into the drawings of Miiller—Wieseler. 

4 Supra i. 155, il- 232 n. © fig. 160, lii. g55. 

5 Supra li. 37 B. 1, 94 N. 2, 232 0. O, 372f., 1138 nL 5, ili. 955. 

6 Supra ii. 231 n. 8, 1138 n. 5. 

? Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Mus. Capit. Rome p. 106 ff. Galleria no. 31 b pl. 29 (six 
photographs, each showing two deities), Miiller—Wieseler Denkm. d. alt. Kunst ii. 
137 ff. pl. 18, 197 (=my fig. 853), W. Helbig Pithrer durch die éffentlichen Sammlungen 
Rlassischer Altertiimer in Rom* Leipzig 1912 i. 431 ff. no. 783 (who notes that, according - 
to old drawings, the present restored head of Aphrodite should have been looking back- 
wards to link up with the other company), O. Weinreich in Roscher Lex. Afyth. vi. 798 f. 
with fig. 4. Height: 0-493”. 

8 E. Schmidt Archatstische Kunst in Griechenland und Rom Minchen 1922 p. 28 f. 
(‘flavische Zeit ist mir das wahrscheinlichste, hadrianische das spiteste mégliche Datum’). 
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Herakles (lion-skin, club, bow), Apollon (p/ékiron, lyre), Artemis (bow), Ares 
(breastplate, helmet, shield, greaves), Aphrodite (bud, flower); on the other 
hand, Hephaistos (double axe), Poseidon (trident, dolphin), Hermes (péasos, 
winged caduceus, goat), Hestia? (sceptre). 

Not three fours, but four threes, was the distribution of the twelve on the 
so-called ava Albani,a quadrangular base of marble still in the Villa Albani 
(fig. 855)!. Three slabs only of this relief are extant. They represent a pro- 
cession of deities passing from left to right—Artemis (torches), Leto ?? (sceptre), 
Zeus (thunderbolt, eagle-sceptre), Hera (stephdne, sceptre, bridal veil), Poseidon 
(trident), Demeter (poppies and corn-ears, sceptre), Dionysos (eérés restored 
as breastplate, ¢hyrsos), Hermes (caduceus, talaria). But these figures were not 
all. A fragment of drapery to be seen in front of Artemis’ right knee (fig. 855, c) 
makes it probable that Apollon, chanting, originally led the way. And a fore- 
arm visible behind Hermes (fig. 855, @) proves that he was followed by another 
deity, possibly Hestia. It seems likely that the canonical number was completed 
by the presence of two more gods on the missing slab. 

J. G. Zoega? was the first to suggest that this monument showed the wedding 
of Zeus and Hera. His opinion was adopted by F. G. Welcker‘, who noted the 
wreaths worn by all the extant figures, and met P. A. Visconti’s objection that 
Zeus and Hera appear on separate slabs by the conjecture that the procession 
was designed for a circular, not a quadrangular, base. K. Wernicke‘ too en- 
dorses Zoega’s view, though with some hesitation. But W. Amelung® finds 
this explanation far from convincing. No doubt a well-mouth so decorated 
would be suitable enough in a private house: the wedding of Zeus and Hera 
was the prototype of all weddings’. Nevertheless it would be safer to conclude 


1 Welcker Alt. Denkm. ii. 14—26 pl. 1, 1, Overbeck Gr. Kunstmyth. Hera p. 174 ff. 
Atlas pl. 10, 29 a—c, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke Ant. Denkm. i. 18 ff. pl. 1, 9, 
Reinach Fé. Reliefs iii. 129 no. 1, W. Helbig of. czt. ii. 458 f. no. 1930, O. Weinreich 
loc. cit, vi. 800. My fig. 855, a—-c is from photographs of the cast at Cambridge. 
Height : 0°65™. 

The face of Hera has been retouched, that of Demeter more seriously altered. The 
head and right arm of Hermes, the face and right arm of Dionysos, perhaps also the legs 
of the latter, are modern. Hermes was originally bearded; and Dionysos wore, not a 
breastplate, but a ~ebrés over his short cztén. The bird on the sceptre of Zeus is not 
a cuckoo, as G. Zoega thought, but an eagle. 

2 See, however, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke of. cit. i. 19 ‘Hier, unmittelbar vor 
dem Brautpaar, ist die Stelle der Brautmutter; man hat daher entweder auf Rhea oder 
Tethys (als Pflegemutter) gedeutet; der Gedanke an Leto (weil sie den Mantelzipfel 
der Artemis fasst) ist entschieden zu verwerfen, solche in dieser Klasse von Reliefs 
typischen Ziige sind inhaltlich ohne Bedeutung.’ 

3 G. Zoega Li bassirilievi antichi di Roma Roma, 1808 ii. 251—257 pl. ror. 

4 F. G. Welcker ‘Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1842 i. 420 ff. 
sid. Alt. Denkm. ii. 14 ff. pl. 1, 1. 

5 Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke of. cét. i. 18 ff. pl. 1, 9. 

6 W. Amelung in W. Helbig of. cit. ii. 459: ‘Doch ist die Deutung auf den Hoch- 
zeitzug des Zeus und der Hera keineswegs zwingend.’ ; 

7 Diod. 5. 73 mpoOtover 52 mpbrepov amayres TY Ad rg Tedely xai "Hog Tedelg dud rd 
robrous apxnyous yeyovevar xal rdyrwv edperds, Dion. Hal. ars rhet. 2. 2 xal Sr obroe 
(se. of Ocol) ot edpdvres xal Seltavres robs yduous Tots dvOpwros: Leds yap xal “Hoa, mpGroe 
fevyvivres re xal cuvdudfovres: ofrw ror 6 pev xal Tlarhp xadetroa rdvrwv, ) dé Zuyla did 
Tol fevyvivar 7d O@du T~e appenr, Cp. Aisch. "Ext-yovor frag. 55 Nauck? ag. schol. Pind. 
fsthm. 6. 10 and see also schol. Aristoph. zhesm. 973. 
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that the twelve gods are here portrayed simply as a divine team arriving! to 
bless the home of their worshippers. They are the plastic counterpart of the 
painted twelve found more than once at Pompeii? (figs. 856, 857). It may be 
doubted whether their religious significance was much greater than that of our 
own Apostle-spoons. 


(10) The Hierés Gamos in the Far West. 


There is no reason to think that the myth of the Azerds gdémos was ever 
located at Athens’, Athenian poets do indeed occasionally refer to such a 
myth. Sophokles speaks of the Gardens of Zeus and their proverbial felicity‘, 
Aristophanes of the Plain of Zeus and the bridal bed towards which at the 
triumphant close of his great comedy the birds wing their way®. But the home 


W. H. Roscher Juno und Hera Leipzig 1875 p. 75 n. o (=a. in his Lex. Myth. 
i. 2100) ‘Nach den Worten des Lex. rhet. p. 670, 28 Pors. [on which source consult 
W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® Miinchen 1924 ii. 2. 876 f.] of yapobyres 
woods re Av xal ry “Hpg tepots yduovs scheint man jede Hochzeit als eine Art Hieros- 
gamos aufgefasst zu haben.’ But? 

1 Cp. e.g. Plaut. Zpzd. 610 f. si undecim deos praeter sese secum adducat Iuppiter, | 
ita non omnes ex cruciatu poterunt eximere Epidicum. 

2 (1) On the outer wall of a corner-house, where the Vicolo ded dodicé iddii runs into 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza (Reg. viii. 3) (E. Gerhard in the Ann. d. Inst. 1850 xxii. 206— 
214 pl. K, Helbig Wandgem. Camp. p. 5 f. no. 7, J. Overbeck Pompejt Leipzig 1884 p. 244, 
Miiller—Wieseler—Wemicke Ant. Denkm. i. 62 ff. pl. 6, 2 (=my fig. 856), A. Mau 
Pompeii its Life and Art® trans. F. W. Kelsey New York 1902 p. 236, Reinach Rép. 
Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 5 no. 2, A. Mau Fithrer durch Pompejt® Leipzig 1928 p. 120). The 
gods, standing between two bay-trees, are—from left to right—Vesta (cup (not apple), 
sceptre, ass), Diana (spear, bow and arrows, fawn), Apollo (céthara), Ceres (corn-wreath, 
torch), Minerva (helmet, spear, shield), Iupiter apparently of youthful beardless type 
(sceptre), Iuno (sceptre), Volcanus of beardless type (Zz/ews, hammer, tongs), Venus 
Pompeiana (modius, small branch?, sceptre, rudder?), Mars (helmet, breastplate, greaves, 
shield), Neptunus (trident), Mercurius (winged pé¢asos, talaria, purse, winged caduceus). 
Beneath the twelve and under their protection was the painting of an altar set out with 
various fruits and approached by two snakes (beards, crests, forked tongues) with a 
background of bay-bushes. 

(2) On the outer wall of a house in the Strada dell’ Abbondanza (Reg. ix. 11) 
(M. Della Corte in the Mot. Scav¢é 1911 p. 417 ff. figs. 1, 2, 2a, R. Delbrueck in the 
JSthrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1913 xxxviii Arch. Anz. p. 162 with fig. 17, Reinach 
kép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 6 no. 2, A. Mau Fithrer durch Pompejt® Leipzig 1928 p. 133 
fig. 62, F. Saxl Mithras Berlin 1931 p- 75 un. 4 with pl. 30 fig. 165 (=my fig. 857), 
QO. Weinreich in Roscher Zex. AZyth, vi. 808 with fig. 5). The gods, standing ev face 
between two (?) Corinthian pillars, are—from left to right—Iupiter (sceptre, thunderbolt), 
Iuno (stephdne, veil, patera, sceptre), Mars (Oscan helmet, breastplate, spear, round 
shield, datteus, sword ?), Minerva (crested Corinthian helmet, Gorgéneion, patera, spear, 
round shield), Hercules (lion-skin, balteus, skfphos, club), Venus (veil, winged Cupid), 
Mercurius (purse, caduceus), Proserpina (s#odius, sceptre), Volcanus of juvenile type 
(gileus, hammer), Ceres (corn-wreath, torch), Apollo (bow, quiver, plectrum, lyre), 
Diana (crown, bow, quiver, patera, sceptre). Adjoining this group is an altar on which 
were found charcoal and cinders, remains of the last offering, and above it the painting 
of a sacrifice by the vécomagistrt. 

3 Supra p. 1047. 

+ Soph. Jon frag. 297 Nauck?, 320 Jebb (cited supra ii. 1021). 

5 Aristoph. av. 1758 (cited supra ii. 1021, iii. 59). 
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of Zeus is placed in the far west—a sunset fancy, for which mortals sigh in 
vain. Thus Euripides in his AHzffdélyzos makes a chorus of Troezenian women, 
fain to escape from the troubles of this life, exclaim: 


O to win to the strand where the apples are growing 
Of the Hesperid chanters kept in ward, 
Where the path over Ocean purple-glowing 
By the Sea’s Lord is to the seafarer barred! 
O to light where Atlas hath aye in his keeping 
‘ The bourn twixt earth and the heavens bestarred, 
Where the fountains ambrosial sunward are leaping 
By the couches where Zeus in his halls lieth sleeping, 
Where the bounty of Earth the life-bestowing 
The bliss of the Gods ever higher is heaping !3 


The myth here touched upon is set out more fully by Pherekydes, the logo- 
grapher of Leros, who is called an Athenian? also, probably because he spent 
most of his life at Athens. When Zeus married Hera,—he says’—the gods 
brought wedding-gifts to the bride. Among them came Ge, bearing boughs 
of golden apples. Hera, astonished at the sight, bade plant the boughs in her 
garden! hard by Mount Atlas. But Atlas’ virgin daughters, the Hesperides, 
kept taking of the apples; so Hera set a monstrous snake to guard the tree. 
This snake was slain by Herakles and translated to the stars by Hera®. 

Pherekydes’ tale gives prominence to Ge; and it is to be observed that a 
Pindaric fragment®, our oldest source for a marriage of Zeus in the remote 
west, mentions as his consort, not Hera at all, but Themis——a goddess expressly 
identified with Ge both in the poetry of Aischylos and in the official nomen- 
clature of Athens’. 


(11) Inferences concerning the Hievos Gamos. 


We have now passed in review the evidence, both literary and monumental, 
for the kierds gdmos of Zeus and Hera. Two points emerge and must be 
emphasised. 


1 Eur. App. 742—751 trans. A. S. Way. 

2 Souid. s.v. epexvdys, on which see W. Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur® 
Miinchen rgr2 i. 454 f. and W. Schmid—O. Stahlin Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 
Miinchen 1929 i. 1. 710 ff. Supra p. 455. 

3 Pherekyd. frag. 33 a (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 79 f. Miiller)=/rag. 16 c (Frag. gr. Hist. 
i. 65 Jacoby) af. pseudo-Eratosth. catast. 3, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 3, Myth. Vat. 1. 106, 
2. 161, schol. Caes. Germ. Avatea p. 382, 21 ff. Eyssenhardt. Cp. the longer account in 
Pherekyd. frag. 33 (Frag. hist. Gr. i. 78f. Miiller)=/rag. 16a and frag. 17 (Frag. gr. 
Hist. i. 65 f. Jacoby). See also Athen. 83 c (supra ii. 1021). 

4 This garden is called ”"Hpys Neus (Kallim. 4. Artem. 164) or OeGv xfjros (Pherekyd. 
frag. 33 4 (supra n. 3)). It is identical with the 'Oxeavod xijros, where the Clouds array 
their dance (Aristoph. sd. 271). Cp. rods Zedjvys xal “Adpodirns AeuGvas (Plout. 
amat. 20). 

Here grew the trefoil axv@oov (Hesych. s.v.), used as fodder by the fawns of Artemis 
and the horses of Zeus (Kallim. 2. Artem. 163 ff.). 

5 Supra p. 489 figs. 318 and 319. 8 Supra ii. 37 n. 1. 

7 Supra ti. 176 n. 1. 

On Themis as ‘an emanation from Ge’ see Farnell Cults of Gk. States iii. 12 ff. Cp. 
also Preller—Robert Gr. Myth. i. 475 ff., Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. pp. 101 n. § ff, 148 
n. 5 f., 1066, ro80 n. 6, 1094, £166 n. 13. 
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In the first place, the great bulk of the evidence is comparatively late. If 
we except one passage in the //ad, neither ritual nor myth is attested before 
the fifth century B.c. Moreover, the single exception is itself certainly an 
addition, probably a late addition, to the //ad. W. Leaf and M. A. Bayfield 
assigned it to the third and latest stratum of the poem, a stratum which they 
date between 1000 and 800 B.c.!_ Professor G. Murray, who lays stress on the 
‘Milesian’ tone of the episode, speaks of it as ‘that late Homeric story of the 
Outwitting of Zeus’ and refers it to a period when ‘the Epos as a form of 
living and growing poetry was doomed*’ However that may be, not a single 
allusion to the sacred marriage of Zeus with Hera is forthcoming from the 
Homeric hymns or Hesiod, from Pindar or the other lyrical poets, one indirect 
reference only from Aischylos’, none from Sophokles, none from Herodotos, 
Thoukydides, Demosthenes, Xenophon, Platon, none even from Pausanias. 
Nor is the scene represented by monuments of any kind belonging to the 
genuinely archaic period of Greek civilisation. This almost complete absence 
of early evidence raises a suspicion that the Azerds gdmos was of comparatively 
recent introduction. 

In the second place, this suspicion is deepened by the fact that here and 
there, even where the Azerds gdémos is attested, Zeus seems to have had an older 
partner, who was not Hera, or Hera an older partner, who was not Zeus. For 
example, we have seen reason to think that on Mount Kithairon Leto Mychéa 
or Vychia was paired with Zeus before the arrival of Hera‘, and that in the 
myth of Zeus’ western marriage Themis, not Hera, was the original bride®. 
A yéx by the painter Oltos strangely ignored Hera in favour of Hestia in 
a scene perhaps reminiscent of the Azerds gdémos®. At Argos the evidence 
pointed to a marriage of Hera, but did not prove that her original consort was 
Zeus’; while at Knossos it was practically certain that the ritual marriage 
of Zeus and Hera had been preceded by a ritual marriage of a sun-god and 
a moon-goddess in bovine form ®. 

In short, the case for Hera as essentially and ad origine the bride of Zeus 
is neither proven nor probable. 


1 The liad of Homer ed. W. Leaf and M. A. Bayfield London 1898 ii pp. xx, xxiii, 
329 ff, 

3G. Murray The Rise of the Greek Epic Oxford 1907 p. 242 ff. Jd. i635 Oxford 1924 
Pp. 275 still speaks of ‘that late Homeric story of the Tricking of Zeus.’ 

3 Supra p.» 1060 n. 7. 4 Supra p. 1042. 

5 Supra p. 1064. 6 Supra p. 1049 n. 2 (2), fig. 843. 

" Supra p. 1045. 8 Supra i. 523, ili. 1032. 
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i. 2n.2. For the blue-black eyebrows of Zeus cp. Apul. met. 6. 7 nec renuit Iovis 
caerulum supercilium. See also S. Marinatos in the ’Apxy. Ed. 1927—1928 p. rg8f. 
(Mesopotamian technique with inlay of /apzs Jazzli or blue paste), J. L. Myres Who were 
the Greeks? Berkeley, California 1930 p. 192f. (normal colouring of Mediterranean 
physique). 

i.7n.2. Add Anth. Plan. 121.3 jv épopGow dm aldépos ai Auds adyal. 

i. 15 n.6. A parallel to the line of Ennius is the fine passage in Pacuvius Chryses 
frag. 6 (Trag. Rom. frag. p. 99 f. Ribbeck) af. Varr. de ding. Lat. 5. 17, Cic. de nat, 
deor. 2. 91, de div, 1. 131, Non. Marc. p. 209, 8 f. Lindsay. 

i, 18 n. 3. See now the dissertation of H. Oppermann De Jove Panamaro Bonn 
1919—1920, revised and partly rewritten in his Zeus Panamaros Giessen 1924 pp. I—94, 
J. Hatzfeld ‘ Inscriptions de Panamara’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1927 li. 57—122 (text of 
139 inscriptions), P. Roussel ‘Les mystéres de Panamara’ 24. pp. 123-137 (summary by 
E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1928 xxxii. 517 f.). P. Roussel ‘Le miracle de 
Zeus Panamaros’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1931 lv. 7o—116 with pls. 3 and 6 restores a 
long inscription, from the wall of the temple, recording how Zeus with sudden flame and 
fog repulsed troops (perhaps those of Q. Labienus in 41—40 B.c. (Dion Cass. 48. 26)) 
attacking his sanctuary (summarised by P. Roussel in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1932 xlv. 223 and 
by D. M. Robinson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1932 xxxvi. 539). When the enemy 
attempted a night-surprise, 7 [-—-6 Oeds werd gwlrés PrAbya word [a]drots everivatey 
da[re---]. When they resumed operations the next day, 10 [---ouré8y avrois mepiyv- 
Ofvar dulyrnv Bladetay wore rods uev wera TOD Oeod pi[axouévous Nabe adbrovds] |[--—KU]kry 
dé wept 7d ulépo]s rod yxwpiov nad’ & rpolaBddrA\ew émrexelpnoar] | [ervyeiverPar Yemdva 
péyay kal karappayivar Bpovras cuvexets xlal dtatocew [dorpajmds: da zlabra Oy dewas 
xarerddynoav] | [oi rodéusoc> Kal kpavyt) rohdH qv Tar BonOlobvTwr Trav pev IXOPHN (s0 
G. Cousin) pwvotvru[y], ere 5¢ dvaBody[rwv] peydry 77 Gury ucyay elvae Aia Tlavdpapor, | 
«.7.A. A third and final assault was defeated by the shouting of unseen helpers and the 
baying of supernatural hounds: 24 [--~«]¥k\y 5€ adrav 7d xwplov wodtopxodvrwr, 
dhadayuds re dvrixnce ws Bonbelas | [éx rhs médews émvyewoudvys, Kxalrep ovdelvds 
" pawopevov, kal Kuvdv Saypods eyelvero words &s mpoorAle]kouérwy Tots mpogBdddovew | 
x.7.X. A. Laumonier in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1934 lviii. 336 f. no. 20 with fig. 
(Stratonikeia) Aouéorexos | Avel Tavapdpw | xat‘Exdéry on a marble slab above a lion-head 
(fountain-jet?) in relief. 

i. 23 n. 6. On hair-offering see further L. Sommer Das Haar in Religion und 
Aberglauben der Griechen Minster i. W. 1912 pp. 1—86, G. Wilke ‘ Ein altgermanisches 
Haaropfer’ in Mannus 1924 xvi. 64 ff., G. Kossinna ‘Zum Haaropfer’ 112, R. Moschkau 
‘Nachtrag zum germanischen Haaropfer’ 7. 1925 xvii. 121, H. Lewy ‘ Haarscheren als 
“vite de passage’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 203f., H. Bachtold-Staubli in the 
Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1931 ili. 1239—1288 
(‘Haar’), Sir A. J. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos London 1938 iv. 2. 475 ff. 

S. Aurigemma // R. Museo di Spina Ferrara 1935 p. 116 pl. 62 publishes a fine 
Etruscan statuette, of bronze washed in silver, which represents a boy, clad in a chlamys, 
severing a long tress of his hair with his sword. 

i. 26 n. 10. Eustath. 2 Dionys. ger. epist. p. 209, 14 ff. Miiller cai Zets wey 6 rap’ 
‘Opry, Tots wepl“Oduumrov Odxots éuwpérwr albépos, adrh yaly airy Te Oaddooy ra Karo 
perarrotxermoa BpevOverat, avros b€ un dv ExvaOHvar kdtw adhafoveverat’ K.T.r., 2a. im Ll. 
P+ 1057, 49 Led dva Awbwvaie, rovrécrw aidépre xai meplyece. 

i. 27, A. Plassart in the Bell. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 408 no, 22 records a dedication 
from Thespiai [Ka]AXiuaxos [Acds?] | Ad@ptov | [i]apeds’ APdy[at]. 

i. 34n. 3. On the pediment of the temple of Iupiter Cagitolznus see now A. M. Colini 
in the Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1925 liii. 160—200 figs. 1—8 and pl. 

i. 38. The heads hanging on the palace-wall appear also on a sarcophagus-lid found 
in Rome and published by R. Paribeni in the Mor. Scav. 1926 p. 295 f. pl. 8, a. 

i. ar ff. See further the careful dissertation of A. Schlachter Der Globus: seine 
Entstehung und Verwendung in der Antike (ZTOIXEIA viii) Leipzig—Berlin 1927 
pp. 1—118. 
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i. 46. Cp. R. Browning Zhe Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint Praxed’s Church 47 ff. 
‘So, let the blue lump poise between my knees, | Like God the Father’s globe on both 
his hands | Ye worship in the Jesu Church so gay.’ 


i. 47. A gilded bronze statuette with eyes of silver inlay, formerly in the Somzée 
Collection, represented Zeus enthroned with his left foot resting on a high footstool, 
restored as a large globe (A. Furtwangler Sammlung Somzée Minchen 1897 p- 58 f. 
no. 87 pl. 34, Reinach A. Stat. ii, 780 no. 1). 

i. 32m. 7. R.M. Dawkins in Folk-Lore 1924 xxxv. 223 n. 29 f. deals with this apple 
as the ‘orb of dominion.’ 


i. 53 with fig. 31. E. Lattes Le dscréziont paleolatine dei fittili e det bronsi di 
provenienza etrusca Milano 1892 pp. 104f., 111, 2d. Saget e appuntt intorno alla tscrizione 
etrusca della mummia Milano 1894 p. 24f. regards the Orvieto cone as an altar for 
libation to the dead, and reads Zinda. tinscvil | s. ast. sacni=Iovis diovila (haec est) 
super ara sancta. 


i. 53f. On the stone of Terminus see also E. Samter ‘Die Entwickelung des 
Terminuskultes’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1913 xvi. 137—144 (with which I do not wholly 
agree: supra p. 441), Louise A. Holland in the Am. Journ. Arch, 1933 xxxvii. §53 0.1, 
and Agnes Kirsopp Lake ‘ Lapis Capitolinus’ in Class. Philol. 1936 xxxi. 72 f. (sum- 
marised in the Class. Quart. 1936 xxx. 219). 


i. 53 n. 1 Grabphalli. Add F. Schachermeyr in the 4/h. Mitth. 1916 xli. 377 (Lydia, 
Karia, Phrygia?), E. S. Hartland in J. Hastings Zucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1917 ix. 825> (Scandinavia), G. W. Elderkin in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 
xxxvii. 396 (Lydia, raising a series of interesting philological possibilities), H. Shetelig— 
H. Falk Scandinavian Archaeology trans. E. V. Gordon Oxford 1937 p. 247 f. 
(Scandinavia), A. T. Curle in dntiguity 1937 xi. 352 ff. pls. s—8 (British Somaliland, 
cp. Galla provinces of southern Ethiopia). 


i. 60 with fig. 36. A complete publication of this important sarcophagus is now 
available, F, Gerke Der Sarkophag des Iunius Bassus Berlin 1936 pp. t—37 with 
32 plates. 


i. 65. S. Luria ‘Asteropos’ in the Berl. Philol. Woch. Juni 19, 1926 p. 701 f. makes 
Asteropos the ephor (Plout. v. A/eom. 10) no proper name but an old religious epithet 
of the ephor as such (cp. Plout. v. Agid. 11 &popor...mpds obpavdy dmoPdémrovres). 
V. Ehrenberg ‘Asteropos’ zd. Jan. 1, 1927 p. 27 ff. rightly demurs. 


i. 66 n. 5 See further J. van der Vliet ‘Quo discrimine dei et homines inter se 
dignoscantur’ in Mnemosyne 1901 xxix. 207 f. and S. A. Naber ‘ Deorum coronae’ 7d. 
Igor xxix. 304—306. 

i. 67 n. 3..W. R. Halliday Zhe Greek Questions of Plutarch Oxford 1928 p. 172 
doubts my explanation of Plutarch’s human é\agor. But such usages are very ancient 
and wide-spread. Engraved and painted on the rock-wall of a cave at Les Trois-Fréres 
near S. Girons (Ariége) is a male figure of the middle Magdalenian period. He has 
human hands and feet, and a full beard, but hairy animal ears, stag’s antlers, and an 
equine tail (H. Obermaier Fossil Man in Spain Yale Univ. Press 1924 p. 233 fig. 103, 
M. Hoernes Urgeschichte des bildenden Kunst in Europa* Wien 1925 p. 668 ff. fig. 1, 
R. de Saint-Périer L’ Art préhistorique (Epoque paléolithique) Paris 1932 p. 57 ple 492 6). 

Stag-mummers in south Gaul c. 500 A.D. are attested by Caesarius of Arles and Eligius 
of Noyon. Caesarius serm. 130. 1 says: ‘ Quid enim est tam demens, quam virilem sexum 
in formam mulieris turpi habitu commutare? quid tam demens, quam deformare faciem et 
vultus induere, quos ipsi etiam daemones expavescunt? quid tam demens, quam incompositis 
motibus et impudicis carminibus vitiorum laudes inverecunda delectatione cantare, indui 
ferino habitu et capreae aut cervo similem fieri, ut homo ad imaginem Dei et similitudinem 
factus sacrificium daemonum fiat?’ (xxxix. 2003 Migne), éd. 26. 130. 2: ‘ Quicumque ergo 
in Calendis Januariis quibuscumque miseris hominibus sacrilego ritu insanientibus potius 
quam ludentibus aliquam humanitatem dederint, non hominibus sed daemonibus se 
dedisse cognoscant. Et ideo si in peccatis eorum participes esse non vultis, cervulum sive 
caniculam (so E. Maass for anxniculam, anulas, agniculam codd.) aut aliqua quaelibet 
portenta ante domos vestras venire non permittatis...’ (xxxix. 2004 Migne). Eligius de 
reclitudine catholicae conversationts 5 follows suit: ‘Nullus in Calendis Januarii nefanda 
et ridiculosa, vetulas aut cervulos aut <canes vena>ticos (so I would read for jocticos, 
Joiticos, jotricos codd.), faciat,...’ (xl. 1172 Migne). E. Maass in the Jahresh. a. est. 
arch. Inst. 1907 x. 108 ff. infers that at Arelate on the first of January three mummers 
represented an old woman, a stag, and a hound—in short, the masque of Aktaion, whose 
story as portrayed by Polygnotos at Delphoi involved precisely these three figures (Paus. 
10. 30. §). J. A. MacCulloch he Religion of the anctent Celts Edinburgh 1911 p. 260 f, 
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more wisely postulates a native origin for the custom. And R. D. Barnett in Folk-Lore 
1929 xl. 393 f. does good service by collecting allusions to it and by noting that a last 
trace of it is ‘the running of the deer’ in the carol The Holly and the Ivy. A. Nicoll 
Masks Mimes and Miracles London 1931 p. 165 fig. 115 shows a performance of such 
masked dancers (stag, hare, fox, old woman, etc.) from a fourteenth-century miniature in 
the Bodleian MS. 264 of Zz Romans d’ Alixandre. 

J. G. McKay ‘The Deer-Cult and the Deer-Goddess Cult of the Ancient Caledonians’ 
in Folk-Lore 1932 xliii. 144—174 breaks fresh ground and raises a whole crop of 
important contentions (succinctly stated on pp. 167169). 

My own interpretation of the ‘island stones’ as representing masked dancers ( Journ, 
flell. Stud. 1894 xiv. 133 ff. ‘The Cult of the Stag’) was accepted by Sir W. Ridgeway 
The Early Age of Greece Cambridge 1931 ii. 484—487 and has of late been vigorously 
defended by E. Herkenrath ‘Mykenische Kultszenen. ii. Masken’ in the Am. Journ, 
Arch. 1937 xli. 420—422. J. L. Myres The Metropolitan Museum of Art: Handbook of 
the Cesnola Collection of Antiquities from Cyprus New York 1914 p. 150 f. publishes two 
statuettes of votaries in Assyrian style, to be dated c. 7oo—650 B.C.: no. 1029 wears a 
bull’s head as a mask; no. 1030 wears a stag’s head, which he is on the point of removing. 
Cp. Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople ii. 487 f. no. 688 a limestone slab with the 
barbaric relief of a [kuvo]xépados or [Avko]xépados on one side, that of a bear-headed man 
on the other. 

i. 68n.1. The Hesychasts of Mt Athos in the fourteenth century held that divine 
light shone about the summit of Mt Tabor (S. V. Troitsky in J. Hastings Eucyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh. 1913 vi. 427°). 

i. yo. C, T. Seltman Greek Coins London 1933 p. 165 pl. 35, 8 shows that Chavi- 
and Olym- must be the names of magistrates, not engravers. 


i. 70 ff. On the human sacrifice to Zeus LyAaios see now F. Schwenn Die Menschenopfer 
bei den Griechen und Rimern Giessen 1915 pp. 20—25 (‘Der ‘‘ Wolfsgott ” hatte anfangs 
mit dem hellenischen Zeus nichts zu tun; spater erst wurde Lykaios ein Beiname des 
Zeus; es war der—allerdings wohl noch spatere—Ausdruck dieser Vermischung, wenn 
der “‘ wélfische Zeus” das Symbol des Adlers mit iibernahm. Der Priester, der sich im 
Kindesopfer mit dem Gott selbst vereinigt hatte, war selbst wie der Gott ein “‘ Wolf”), 
O. Kern Die Religion der Griechen Berlin 1926 i. 15, 187 (follows Schwenn), Lily 
Weiser-Aall in the Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 224 (‘ Lykaios bedeutet: der Wdlfische; die 
Ahnlichkeit mit der Erzahlung der Volsungasaga [Kap. 8] fallt auf’). 

i, 81 no. Add J. A. MacCulloch ‘Lycanthropy’ in J. Hastings Ancyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 2062—220?, M. Schuster ‘Der Werwolf und 
die Hexen. Zwei Schauermirchen bei Petronius’ [Petron. sa¢. 61. 5—62. 14 and 63. 1— 
64. 1] in Wiener Studien 1930 xlviii. 149—178, W. Kroll ‘Etwas vom Werwolf’ 2d. 
1937 lv. 168—1772. 

i. 87 n. 6. The origin of the sceptre is discussed by C. F. Hermann Désputatio de 
sceptri regit antiquitate et origine Gottingae 1851 pp. I—17, and more recently by A. Hug 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii a. 368 ff., C. Borchling in F. Saxl Vortrdge der 
Bibliothek Warburg: Vortrige 1923—1924 Leipzig—Berlin 1926 p. 235 ff., F. J. M. de 
Waele The Magic Staff or Rod in Graeco-[talian Antiquity The Hague 1927 p. 117 ff. 

i. 100. Olympos, a pre-Greek word for ‘mountain’ (C. Theander in Hvanos 1915 xv. 
127—-136, M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p. 269). R. J. H. Jenkins 
in a valuable, but unpublished, dissertation on Zhe Religions and Cults of Olympia during 
the Bronze Age Cambridge 1932 p. 71 n. 4 (MS.) conjectures that “Odvsuros was ‘the 
Early Anatolian for ‘‘ Mountain,”’ and that at Olympia it was Early Helladic or Early 
Macedonian (two branches, south and north, of the same race). 


i, 102 n. 4. D. M. Robinson in 7yamsactions and Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association 1934 \xv. 103 ff. publishes an inscription, of 356 B.c., recording 
a treaty between Philip of Makedonia and the Chalcidians. This was to be set up by 
Philip (line 9) [é]» Atoe és [7d] tepdv rod Acds 7[00] ’OAvmarlov, x.7.d. Ld. 2b. p. 117 0. 26 
speaks of the excavations at Dion. 

i, 102 n. 5. Mt Carmel affords a good parallel to Mt Argaios (Tac. Aés¢. 2, 78 est 
Iudaeam inter Syriamque Carmelus: ita vocant montem deumque. nec simulacrum deo 
aut templum—sic tradidere maiores—: ara tantum et reverentia). In Mexico and Peru 
the most prominent peaks were likewise objects of direct worship (E. J. Payne History of 
the New World called America Oxford 1892 i. 404). : 

i. 107. Professor G. Murray kindly pointed out to me that Anmaktoteléstat should be 
rendered ‘initiators,’ not ‘initiates.’ Cp. W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion 
London 1935 p. 202 on the analogous Orpheoteldstaz. . 
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i. 107 n. 2. On the Korybantes see further J. Poerner ‘ De Curetibus et Corybantibus’ 
in the Dissertationes philologicae Halenses 1913 xxii. 245—428. 

i. 10g. On Axieros, Axiokersa, Axiokersos consult also Margaret C. Waites ‘The 
Deities of the Sacred Axe’ in the Journ. Am. Arch, 1923 xxvii. 25—56, E, Maass in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 225f., F. W. Schelling Samothrake und Kabirische 
Mysterien Stuttgart 1929 pp. 145 (‘ Uber die Gottheiten von Samothrake’). 

i. 129 n. 2, On the relief signed by Archelaos see further J. Sieveking ‘Das Relief 
des Archelaos von Priene’ in the Rom. Mitth. 1917 xxxii. 74—89, G. Lippold ‘ Musen- 
gruppen’ 26, 1918 xxxiii. 77—80, M. Schede ‘Zu Philiskos, Archelaos und den Musen’ 
26, 1920 xxxv. 63—82 pl. 1, G. W. Elderkin ‘The Deification of Homer by Archelaos’ 
in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1936 xl. 496—500 fig. t. 

i. 131. A. Plassart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 403 f. no. 19 a base from Thespiai 
formerly supporting three statuettes and inscribed Zeds Mvnyootvy ‘Ard\duv. 

i. 132. W. H. Roscher Omphalos Leipzig 1913 p. 48f. argues that Archelaos was 
representing the emphalés of Branchidai and the Thessalian or the Mysian Olympos. 

i. 134 ff A rock-cut throne on a mountain near Temenothyrai in Lydia was taken to 
be that of Geryon son of Chrysaor (Paus. 1. 35. 7). 

W.K. C. Guthrie in 1932 discovered, just outside a village called Se/&i, on Findos 
Tepe at the western edge of the Konieh plain, a double rock-cut throne with footstools 
(figs. 858, 859). Close by were two narrow rock-cut troughs, ‘like couches in shape’ 
(fig. 860). I am indebted to Mr Guthrie for the photographs here given of the thrones as 
seen from below and above, and of the ‘couches.’ 

H. Lattermann and F. Hiller von Gaertringen in the Ath. Afzith. 1915 xl. 75 ff. fig. 3 
and pl. 13, 2 record a rock-throne near the village of Kionza (Stymphalos). They suggest 
that this throne, which is cut in conglomerate over an empty grave (?)-chamber, is to be 
i with the local cult of Hera Xijpa (Paus. 8. 22. 2), implying a dead Zeus as in 

rete. 4 

i. 1g0. The sword-dance of the Kouretes and Korybantes round the infant Zeus is 
discussed by L. von Schréder Mysterium und Mimus im Rigveda Leipzig 1908 p. 118, 
F. Kidson—M. Neal English Folk-song and Dance Cambridge 191g p. 146f. See, 
however, Gruppe Myth. Lit. 1921 p. 38: ‘Es ist doch...ungleich wahrscheinlicher, dass 
die géttlichen Kureten und Korybanten mythische Gegenbilder zu irdischen Tanzern sind, 
als dass diese den Géttertanz nachahmten, wie Schroder (131 ff.) glaubt.’ 

i. 132. On the cult of Zeus at Synnada see also W. H. Buckler—W. M. Calder— 
W.K.C. Guthrie in Monumenta Asiae Minoris antigua Manchester Univ. Press 1933 
iv. 14 no. 49 pl. 19=my fig. 861 (white marble s¢ée of local style, c. 200 B.C., showing 
Zeus enthroned with thunderbolt in right hand and round object in left, votary with 
round object in right hand, bag or basket on left arm, and two eagles in pediment). 

i. 152 fig. 125. A coin of Akmoneia with similar type is published by E. Babelon in 
the Rev. Mum. iii Série 1891 ix. 38 f. pl. 4, 4. 

i. 153 fig. 129. An interesting variant of this coin is given by C. Bosch in the Ja#rd. 
@. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1931 xlvi Arch. Anz. p. 452 with fig. 11, 

i. 155 n. 8. Add B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt 7he Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1922 
XV. 105 no. 1793 Col. ix, 1 f. ovKére yuuvas | waldas év‘Hpaly orjoouev Hipuvduys (sc. the 
Charites, cp. Paus. 2. 17. 4). 

i, 157 n. 3. My friend and former pupil Mr J. D. S. Pendlebury writes to me: ‘The 
following is the story I heard in June 1935 from an old friend Kosta Kounales of 
Anogeia, who really does know his mountains rarovxid marovxid as they say. It was 
4 propos of a small heap of stones by the Church of Holy Cross on the Nidha Plain, 
called locally rot Zravpod rév Tpoxadov. ‘* They say that in Venetian times there was a 
prince Erotokritos who was out hunting wild boar, and one day his foot slipped as he 
was about to spear the boar, and his friends shot quickly with their bows to help him, 
but they shot him instead and they buried him here.”’ In view of what A. Papadakes 
reports concerning the tomb of Zeus at Anogeia (supra i. 163), it seems fairly certain 
that we have here a local modification of the belief that Zeus was a Cretan prince killed 
by a wild boar and buried. 

i. 162 n. 1. Cp. Sir A. J. Evans Zhe Palace of Minos London 1921 i. 154 with 
fig. 113 6, 1928 ii. 1. 81 f. figs. 37 and 38. 

i. 169. See further Olga Rojdestvensky Le culte de saint Michel et le moyen Age latin 
Paris 1922 pp. 1—72 (summarised by S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1922 ii. 357). 

i, 181 n. o. On horse-sacrifice in antiquity see H. M. Hubbell in Yale Classical 
Studies 1928 i. 181—192. 


Plate LXXIV 





A bust of Zeus Sarapis (supra i. 188 ff.) in Zapis lazuli, presented 

by Sir H. Howorth in 1912 to the British Museum (Brit. Mus. 

Cat. Gems* p. 368 no. 3939 fig. 94). Height o-131™. A socket 

worked in the top of the head implies the insertion of a Ad/athos. 
The technique points to a date ¢. 300 A.D. 
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i, 187. Cp. W. H. Buckler—W. M. Calder—W. K. C. Guthrie Monumenta Asiae 
Minoris antigua Manchester Univ. Press 1933 iv. 36 no. 113 (a) an altar at Kara Adili, 
adorned with reliefs of eagle (front), ox-head (left side), etc. and inscribed in lettering of 
5. ii or iii A.D. (Kapm]o{@][[ép]os wfeo]|@arhs HIN] |@ cal Al €d|x%jv. 

i. 187 n. 4. See now E. Peterson EID OEOX Gottingen 1926 pp. 139, 241, 306. 

i. 192. In Bekker anecd. i. 338, 26 "Ayos* 6 Zeds rapa Kugixqvois the ordo verborum 
demands ‘Ayvés. F. W. Hasluck Cyzdcus Cambridge rgto p. 223 held that the epithet 
‘referred to an Avenger of Blood,’ 





Fig. 861. 


i. 193 n. 3. W. M. Calder in the Class. Rev. 1910 xxiv. 77 ff. no. 2 (?d. i. 1924 
XxXvili. 29 n. 1) published the inscription, of ¢. 260—270 A.D. (zo¢ of s. i), on an oblong 
pillar built into a house-wall at Aaliék-Laow and derived from a temple of Zeus at or near 
Sedasa (44-Kilzsse), where Zeus was identified with the sun-god and presented with 
a sun-dial: Tons M[a]|xpeivos 6] kal ABdcxav|ros kal Bdralors Bperast|dos ‘Epuiy | 
Méyorov | xara etxhy | émcxevdcav|res civ wpol\Aoyhue éx ra{v] | idiwy (dv)arwuldrav 
dvéor[q]|oay Act “HAfig]. Since Sedasa lay some twenty-five miles south-west of Lystra, 
this association of Zeus and Hermes is rightly held to illustrate Acts 14. 12. Moreover, 
in 1926, at Kavak near Lystra, W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder found an altar dedicated 
‘to the Epékoos and to...and to Hermes’ (Class. Rev. 1926 xl. 114) and saw a bronze 
statuette of Hermes with a caduceus resting on his left shoulder and an eagle beside his 
right foot (The Manchester Guardian for Jan. 19, 1926, S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 
1926 ii. 281)—-further proof of the same association. 

i. 195. Another cult-epithet of Zeus that may be of solar significance is Hesych. 
Pvrios: Hprtos. F Leds. 

i. 196 n. g. Mr A. S, F. Gow in a letter dated 1 July, 1917, drew my attention to 
Cornut. theol, 11 p. 11, 20 Lang wévr' épopg Ads d@Oahpds kal wdvr’ éraxovet. 


c. I. 68 
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i. 198 on the sun conceived as a wheel. Aetios Z/ac. 2. 20.1 (p. 348, 3 ff. Diels) 
"Avatipavdpos xixdov elvac (sc. Tov HAtov) éxrwxatecxosamdaclova THs ys, épuarely rpoye 
wapamdjovor, tiv aida Exovra Koihnv, wApy tupds, K.7.d., Achilleus Tatios zsag. 19 
(p- 46, 20 ff. Maass) rivés 5€, wv dort kal Avatiuavdpos, paci wéurew abrov (sc. Tov HAwor) 
76 pis oxhua exovra tpoxol> wamep yap év Te TpoxG Koldy cory 4 wAHury, exer 58 ax 
abris dvarerauévas ras xvnpidas wpds Trav eEwbev Tis ayidos repipopdy, obtw kal adrdv dmb 
kolhov 7d gis éxméurovra Tiv dvdracw Tov dxrlvuv mworetrba Kal tEwOey abras Kixry 
gurifer, x.7.r., Ennius frag. 335 Bahrens af. Isid. orig. 18. 36. 3 inde patefecit radiis 
rota candida caelum, Apul. mez. 9. 28 cum primum rota solis lucida diem peperit. 


i. 198. E. H. Sturtevant ‘Centaurs and Macedonian Kings’ in Class. Philol. 1926 
xxi. 235—249 takes Kévraupos (kevt- aupo-) to be a Thracian term for BiAur7os. 


i. 199 ff. on representations of Ixion, I am indebted to Mr A. D. Trendall for photo- 
graphs of an unpublished amphora in the Museo Campano di Capua (pl. Ixxv), which 
shows the hero on his fiery wheel. 

Dimiter P. Dimitrov in the Jahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1937 lii Arch. Anz 
pp. 69—75 compares the British Museum mirror (sera i, 204 pl. xvii) with a Roman 
relief of Ixion and Tantalos in the Museum of Stara-Zagora, Bulgaria, and with an Attic 
red-figured sherd from the Forum Romanum (26. figs. 1—3). 

R. von Schneider in the Serta Harieliana Wien 1896 p. 281 f. with fig. (after the 
Bullettino di arti e curtosita venesiane 1895 iv. 39 f. fig.) notes a relief of ¢. 1100 A.D., 
found between the Duomo and the Raptistery at Torcello near Venice, in which Ixion 
appears stretched, face outwards, round the external circumference of a wheel. To right 
and left of him stand two women, in long girded attire, one with her torch raised, the 
other with her torch lowered. 


i. 211 on the religious origin of punishments. Cp. F. Kunze ‘Der Birkenbesen ein 
Symbol des Donar’ in the /uternationales Archiv fir Ethnographie 1900 xiii. 130 f. (‘to 
kiss the rod’ implies its sanctity). : 


i. 225 n. 4 Dryas. Another parallel is the myth of /das (‘ Woodman’ ?) as told by 
schol. B.D, 77. 9. 557. 

Sphairos occurs as a magistrate’s name on a bronze coin of Rhodes (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Coins Caria, etc. p. 261 pl. 41, 4). F, Bechtel Die Aistorischen Personennamen des 
Griechischen bis zur Kaiserzett Halle a.d:S. 1917 p. 605 notes Zpatpos Adxwy as an 
Olympic victor of 640 B.c. (Euseb. chron. 1 (i. 198, 30 Schoene)). 


i, 231 n. 8. P. Couissin deals with ‘ casques a rouelle’ in the Rev. Arch. 1923 ii. 77 ff. 


i. 232. Professor S. A. Cook informs me (Oct. 1, 1929) that he regards the lettering 
of the Gaza coin as Aramaic rather than Phoenician, on account of the A. Jd. The 
Religion of Ancient Palestine tn the light of Archaeology London 1930 p. 147 n. 1 ‘The 
lettering resembles that on the papyri of Elephantine and is rather more archaic than the 
jar-handles of Jericho; it is Aramaic rather than Phoenician (note the form of the 4), 
cp. 25. p. 186. 

. E. a Sukenik in Zhe Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society 1934 xiv. 178 ff. pl. 2 

and fig. 1 cites a fourth-century silver coin, of the same Philisto-Arabian or Egypto- 
Arabian series, now at Jerusalem in the collection of M. Salzberger, which reads, not 
Yhw, but YAd—that is Vehid ‘Judah.’ He and others following his lead (eg. 
W. F. Albright in the Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 1934 li. 
20—22, R. Dussaud in Syria 1935 xvi. 211 f., D. M. Robinson in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1934 xxxviii. 451) conclude that YAd must be the true reading of the coin in the British 
Museum. But Professor S. A. Cook in a further letter to me (Oct. 23, 1935) asks very 
pertinently ‘Is it natural to put a mere place-name on a coin, like ‘‘Judah’”?’ Any 
Greek numismatist would answer ‘No.’ 

In this connexion note also the seal of ‘Elishama son of Gedaliah’ published by 
G. Dalman in the Palaestina-Jahrbuch des deutschen evangelischen Instituts fit 
Altertumswissenschaft des Heiligen Landes 2u Jerusalem 1906 ii. 44 ff. (S. A. Cook Zhe 
Religion of Ancient Palestine p. 34. pl.9, 1, A. T. Olmstead History of Palestine and 
Syrza New York—London 1931 p. 528 with fig. 177). The seal shows Jehovah as a 
bearded god in long robe and high crown, apparently brandishing a thunderbolt in his 
uplifted right hand. He is seated on a throne, with a footstool, between two stands 
supporting seven-branched palmettes—the whole on a boat, which at stem and stern ehds 
in a bird’s head. 


i. 238 ff. On Kirke’s gloriole see S. Eitrem in the C/ass. Rev. 1921 xxxv. 22 f. The 
alleged Persian /aé is perhaps derived from the érupodoyla Tod dkgpaByjrov in the et. Gud. 
P- 598 Adu PSa...rapd TO AB> AGB 52 7d did wécou Tob ovpavod Kal THs yHs xdopa Aéyerar, 


Plate LXXV 





: ag Cal Wot 
Amphora in the Museo Campano di Capua: 
Ixion on his fiery wheel, 


See page io 72. 
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cp. Lobeck Aglaophamius ii. 1341 A&B 76 obpdyioy wip, and see further F. Dornseiff Das 
Alphabet in Mystik und Magie Leipzig—Berlin 1922 p. 30 f. 

P. Wolters ‘Kirke’ in the Ath. AMZitth. 1930 lv. 209—236 pls. 14 and 15 discusses a 
Boeotian skfphos at Nauplia, which represents Kirke as magician, Odysseus, and three 
of his sailors transformed into swine. 

E. Schwyzer in Ludogermanische Forschungen 1920 xxxviii. 158 f. takes Alaty (vfaos) 
to be for daly=avain, ‘die Insel der Morgenrote.’ But R. B. Onians in the Cambridge 
University Reporter for Nov. 30, 1926 p. 454 derives Alaly and Aijrys from Ala= Az’a, 
the Hebrew or Phoenician word for ‘sparrow-hawk, falcon.’ See further V. Bérard 
Les Phéniciens et 0’ Odyssée Paris 1902 1. 214, 1903 ii. 261 ff. An altar at Ptolemais 
(Menshijeh) dedicated to ‘ApBdxret kal ‘Iépaxe O¢[ Gt] | x.7.d. (Dittenberger Orient, Gr. 
mscr. sel. no. 52) implies that Horos was conceived as a sparrow-hawk (O. Hofer in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 636 f.). The hawk is also an attribute of Apollon (supra i. 
626 - o: add J. D. Beazley Tze Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems Oxford 1920 

. 41 f. no. 47 pl. 3). 
i E. Reiss ee in Superstition and Folklore vii. Homer’ in the 4m. Journ, Phil. 
(os a 222 ff. discusses the magic circle (pp. 222—224) and Kirke as a witch 
ip. 227 f.). 

i. 247 n. 2. See now A. de Ridder Les bronzes antiques du Louvre Paris 1918 ii. 45 f. 
no. 1699 pl. 8r, W. Lamb Greek and Roman Bronzes London 1929 p- 179 fig. 1. 


i. 255 f. Cp. A. S. F. Gow ‘ITTE, POMBO2, rhombus, turbo’ in the Journ. Hell. 
Stud. 1934 liv. 1—13 with 11 figs. 


i. 259 n. o. The fragment of Pindar has now turned up on a papyrus of s. i A.D. 
(B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1922 xv. 84 ff. no. 1791 
pl. 3). It confirms the conjecture of Schneidewin. See also D, S. Robertson in the 
Class. Rev. 1929 xliii. 218. 


i, 262 fynges of gold. G. Karo ‘Schatz von Tiryns’ in the Ath, AZitth. 1930 lv. 127 f., 
138f., pls. 30.4 and 31, publishes a pair of wheels made in gold wire with four spokes of 
bronze covered with amber beads, and portions of a second similar pair of wheels, dating 
apparently from late Mycenaean times. Karo 74. p. 128 compares the ‘ear-phones’ of 
the Lady of Elche, and 24, p. 139 conjectures a northern origin for the head-gear. Is it 
possible, however, that the wheels were solar fynges? 


i. 269 ff. on the wheel of Nemesis. H. Volkmann ‘Studien zum Nemesiskult’ in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1928 xxvi. 296—321 with figs. :—4 has an important collection of texts 
and monuments: 2a. 2b. p. 310 n. 2 discusses the association of Nemesis with Helios and 
the solar symbolism of her wheel. B. Schweitzer ‘Dea Nemesis Regina’ in the Jahré. d. 
Deutsch. Arch. Last. 1931 xvi. 175—246 pl. 1 f. and figs. 1—21 publishes an interesting 
relief at Brindisi, in which Nemesis confronts us standing on a naked human figure 
(summary by D. M. Robinson in the 4m. Journ, Arch. 1932 xxxvi. 533). H. Herter in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 2338-2380 devotes a long and painstaking article to the 
goddess, accepting many of my results, but demurring to some. 


i, 270n. 5. But H. B. Walters in the Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 183 no. 1696 points 
out that the supposed car is merely a wheel at her feet A/zs a fracture of the stone! 


i. 271 on the wheel of Fortuna. D. M. Robinson ‘The Villa of Good Fortune at 
Olynthos’ in the Am. Journ, Arch. 1934 xxxviii. 501 ff. describes and illustrates Hellenic 
pebble-mosaics from the two rooms in the north-east corner (fig. 1) showing a four-spoked 

‘wheel with quadruple rim and a smaller four-spoked wheel with double rim—the whole 

accompanied by the inscription ATAQHTYXH (fig. 2, 4), also a double axe, swastika, 

hand (2), etc. disposed round a Macedonian square, which is lettered AP P|OAI|TH K|AAH 

and accompanied by a second inscription EYTYXIAKAAH (fig. 2, 2). Ja. 26. P- $08 

n. 1 collects literary allusions from Pind. O/. 2. 23 f. and Soph. frag. 787 Nauck*?=871 

Jebb ag. Plout. v. Demetr. 43 (cp. frag. 575 Jebb) onwards, adding that the wheel of 
' 


Fortune appears here for the first time in art. 


i. 273. For A. C. Orlandos’ investigation of the site at Rhamnous see his ‘ Note sur 
le sanctuaire de Némésis 4 Rhamnonte’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 xviii. 305—320 
with figs. r—r1 and pls. 8—12 (summarised by E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1926 xxx. rogf.). Further study of the site by W. Zschietzschmann in the Jahrb. d. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1929 xliv Arch. Anz. pp. 441—451 figs. 1—4. 

i. 273 on the relation of Mémesis to Memetona etc. J. Coman Lidée de la Némésis 
ches Eschyle Paris 1931 p. 21f. states and criticises the theory here advanced. He 
accepts the first part of it, but objects to my suggestion (i. 285) of a confusion between 
Népeots goddess ‘of the Greenwood’ and véueois ‘righteous wrath.’ On p. 22 n. 2 
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Coman, following Boisacq, tries to find a possible link. F. Heichelheim in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 2385 f. inclines to my view of Memetona as akin to Némesis. 

i, 276 n. 5. On dbmepéxew xelpa or xeipas, Hyperdexios, Hypercheirios, etc. see 
J. G. Leroux in the Rev. Arch. 1935 i. 260 f. 

i. 283 n.o. See further H. Mager Water Diviners and their Methods trams. A. H. Bell 
London 1931. 

i. 285. G. Seure in the Rev. Arch. 1929 i. 81 ff. no. 286 fig. 125 publishes a plaquette 
{antefix?) of black terra cotta dug up at Plovdiv (Philippopolis). On it is a relief repre- 
senting a horned head (Tyche? Nemesis? Men??) surmounted by a wheel with eight 
projecting spokes. 

i. 288 f. the Celtic god with a wheel. M. Prou in the Bulletin de la Société nationale 
des Antiquaires de France 1915 pp. 100—104 with 2 figs. publishes a terra-cotta statuette 
of this god (Taranis?) found at Néris (Allier). His head and the lower parts of his legs 
are missing, His right hand, which is slightly flexed, holds a wheel against his side. His 
left hand rests on the head of a small figure with uplifted arms. 

i, 292 n. 2. The second disk from Corinth is now included in De Ridder Cat. Bronzes 
du Louvre ii. 44 no. 1694 pl. 76 (‘Oracle d’amour(?)’). A third from Corinth is in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes p. 161 no. 878 (‘Child’s Toy’). Another, of somewhat simpler 
type, from a tomb at Vulci, is figured by E. Saglio in Daremberg—Saglio Die¢. Aut. i. 
1861 fig. 2064 (‘Crepitaculum, Crepitacillum’). 

i. 292 n. 8. Strictly comparable with the great terra-cotta disk from Olympia are 
the fragments of two akrotéria, in terra cotta, from the older temple at Phigaleia 
(K. A. Rhomaios in the ’Apx. "Ed. 1933 p. 1 ff. col. pl. 2 and pl. 3). See further 
C. Praschniker Zur Geschichte des Akroters Brinn, Prag, Leipzig, Wien 1929 pp. 1—56 
with 4 pls. and 12 figs. (reviewed by E. Douglas Van Buren in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1930 xxxiv. 520f., by C. Picard in the Revue des dtudes anctennes 1930 pp. 177—179, by 
S. C[asson] in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 133). ‘ 

i. 297 n. 2. See now L. B. Holland ‘Mycenaean Plumes’ in the dm. Journ, Arch. 
1929 xxxiii. 173205 with 11 figs. Examples could be multiplied—an ivory seal from 
Perachora (H. G.G. Payne in Zhe /Mustrated London News for July 8, 1933.p. 66 fig. 10), 
a Thasian Zfthos of s. vii B.c. (2d. in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 253 with fig. 14), etc. 

i. 299 Seérios used of the sun. Cp. S. Ronzevalle ‘Hélioseiros’ in Aréthuse 1930 
pp. 1—12 with 4 pls. and 5 figs. (an important article). 

i. 299 ff. the Lycian Symbol. Cp. Anna Roes Greek Geometric Art, its Symbolism and 
ats Origin Oxford 1933 p. 29 ff. figs. 21—23. 

i, 303 the Kyklopes as builders, So B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt Zhe Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri London 1919 xiii. 33 no. 1604 Pind, dik. 1.6 £. [Ku]kkdrwr rrddis dp[é of] | [ 
év “Apye: peyddw. . See further S. Eitrem in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Zac. xi. 2329 f., 2342- 

i. 305 n. g G. F. Hill on the Sicilian ¢véskelés. But C. T. Seltman in his Greek Coins 
London 1933 p. tgo shows that the ¢riske/és as symbol of Sicily occurs first on coins of 
Dionysios i struck shortly before 383 B.c., then on those of Timoleon, and thirdly on 
those of Agathokles. ; 

i. 307. H. Mattingly in Zhe British Museum Quarterly 1934 ix. 51 pl. 16, 9 
publishes as ‘probably unique’ an as with rev. SICILIA S.C. and a large Gorgon’s head 
in a ¢reskelés. 

See also J. Newton ‘The armorial bearings of the Isle of Man; their origin, history 
and meaning’ in the Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool 
XXXiX. 20§—226, 

i. 309 figs. 247 and 248. N. E. Henry ‘Classic Sicily’ in Art and Archaeology 1916 
iii. 147 figures an ‘Ancient Mosaic Symbol representing Three-Cornered Sicily’—much 
like the coins of Ebora Cerialis. : 


i. 309 on solar legs. P. Sébillot Ze Folk-lore de France Paris 1904 i. 35 n. 5: ‘En 
Haute- Bretagne, on dit que le soleil a des jambes [ou des 4vamzts] quand il y a en dessous 
des rayons qui semblent toucher la terre’ (zd. in his Traditions et superstitions de la 
Haute-Bretagne Paris 1882 ii. 363). 

__ i. 312 fig. 249. A photograph of this wall-painting is given by F. Weege Ztruskische 
Malerei Halle (Saale) 1921 p. 28 pl. 65. : 

C. C. van Essen ‘De Cyclope et Cuclu’ in Mnemosyne 1930 lviii. 302-308 advances 
some venturesome views. Basing on Eva Fiesel Namen des griechischen Mythos im 
Etruskischen (Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachforschung Erganzungsheft v) Gottingen 
1928 pp. 35 and 48—56, he argues that pre-Indo-Europaean peoples of the period 
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Helladic i knew a god of death, *Cuclup (Etruscan Cuciz), dwelling in a cave. Into this 
cave a sea-faring hero *Uthisse descends with followers, some of whom he is forced to 
leave behind. Early in the second millennium B.c. Indo-Europaeans arrive with a story 
involving the ‘No-man’ stratagem (swfra ii. 989). Hence in the Mycenaean age * Uthisse 
develops into both Oéris and ’Odvaced’s (6d50ccer0ut), while *Czclup becomes Kixrwy, 
and in the Odyssey the original xardBacis is attached to other adventures of Odysseus. 
Summary in the Class. Quart. 1931 xxv. 213. 

i. 326. On the fire-boards of the Chuckchees see also Miss W. S. Blackman in Fodk- 
Lore 1916 xxvii. 361 f. 


i. 327. L, Siret ‘Prométhée’ in the Rev. Arch. 1gar i. 132—~135 with 2 figs. attem i 
to show that the myth of Prometheus’ offence and punthinent is he aninied a Sterne: 


oe the wood anthropomorphized into the hero, the bow zoomorphized 





Fig. 862. 


Cp. G. Vigfusson—F. York Powell Corpus Poeticum Boreale Oxford 1883 i. 64 
Vaofdrudnis-mdl 22 ‘Mundilfori (Fire-auger) was the father of the Moon and also of the 
Sun’ with note 7. ii. 468 ‘the Fire-Auger, the holy Drill by which some Teutonic 
Prometheus first woke the elemental flame.’ 

i. 328 Odysseus akin to Prometheus the fire-god(?). J. A. Scott ‘Odysseus as a 
Sun-God’ in Class. Philol. 1917 xii. 244—252 justly ridicules the contentions of J. Menrad 
Der Urmythos der Odyssee und seine dichterische Erneuerung, Des Sonnengottes Erden- 
Johrt Miinchen—Lindau rgro. 

i, 330m. 1. Eumath. 6, 14 roiro pis tov derov (supra ii. 1141) brawtrrecOae THs Tob 
Aids mpounGelas plays on the connexion of Zeus with Prometheus, cp. 6. 15 T@ ydp Tor 
"Erinbet rd werapérerv dvwgeos dmwotwrat. x.7.A., but lends no support-to the assumption 
of a Zeus Tpouenbevs. 

i. 333. In the Rigveda 10. 89. 4 heaven and earth are compared with the wheels at 
the two ends of an axle (A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology Strassburg 1897 p. 9)- 

A bronze amulet of the Geometric Period (W. Lamb Greek and Koman Bronzes 
London 1929 p. 36 ff. pl. 13), said to have come from ‘Pharsalos,’ but more probably 
from Pherai (Velestino), and now in my possession, shows a duck on a shaft which rises 
from the axle connecting two wheels (fig. 862: scale 4). Since-the duck is pierced for 
suspension, it is perhaps to be regarded as perched on a celestial chariot. 

. 1. 333 ff. the solar chariot. L. Curtius in Die Antike 1927 iti. 162 ff. deals with the 
cult of the horse among the Greeks and discusses the solar chariot. 
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Anna Roes Greek Geometric Art, its Symbolism and tts Origin Oxford 1933 p. 221. 
fig. 13 (after A. Minto Marsikana d’ Albegua Firenze 1921 p. 291 fig. 30 pl. 52=F. von 
Duhn in Ebert fealex. viii. 53 pl. 11, b) cites a horse with a four-spoked wheel 
apparently resting on its back—a motif impressed on a ducchero-jar from Marsiliana. 

Cp. the combination of horse with wheel below it, which occurs frequently on Gaulish 
imitations of the gold coins issued by Philip of Macedon. 

i. 334 fig. 265. With this porzrel/é design of horse+disk+bird-like man (?) cp. the 
pointillé design of horse+ wheel + bird+man on the bronze double axe mentioned sepra 
p- 605 n. 3 and figured zzfra Addenda on ii. 635 ff. 


i. 334 n. 2 the Trundholm chariot. See now J. Brgndsted ‘Pferd und Sonnenscheibe 
auf danischen jungbronzezeitlichen Rasiermessern’ in Acta Archaeologica 1931 ii. 199 ff, 
J. Bing Der Sonnenwagen von Trundholm Leipzig 1934 pp. 1—46 with 47 figs. and 7 pls. 


i. 336 n. 0. See further W. Deonna ‘A propos d’une pendeloque archaique de Tégée’ 
in the Bull. Corr, Hell. 1931 lv. 229—239 figs. I—5. 


i. 338 n. 1 Zeus conceived as driving a chariot. Mr C, T. Seltman notes //. 8. 41—50, 


i. 339. Cp. R. U. Sayce ‘A May Day Garland from St Neots’ in the Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 1932 xxxii. 57 f. with pl. 1. 

i. 341. D. M. Robinson in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1935 xxxix. 594 reports that at 
Tanis (Auaris) in 1934 P. Montet and P. Bucher unearthed a granite group of a falcon 
with a child Pharaoh crouched at its feet. The base was inscribed: ‘ Zhe good god, son of 
the sun, beloved of Hurun of Ramses’ {t.e. of Pi-Ramses, the Deltaic capital of Ramses ii). 
It is argued that Hurun was the falcon-god of the Horites of Mt Seit, who had gained 
a place for himself in Egypt by the end of the eighteenth dynasty. 


i. 348 the Leucadian ‘leap.’ See further S. Kitrem ‘Der Leukas-Sprung und andere 
rituelle Spriinge’ in AAOTPAS®IA 1923 vii. 127-136, E. Strong—N. Jolliffe in the 
Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 103—111 (‘Apotheosis by Water’), K. Kerényi ‘Der 
Sprung vom Leukasfelsen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1926 xxiv. 61—72. Supra p. 136 n. 3. 

i. 348 Zeus Ammon. O. Eissfeldt ‘Zeus Ammon’ in Forschungen und Fortschritte 
1936 xii. 407 f. (‘Der Gott der Oase ist also—von einer vielleicht noch alteren heimischen 

orgeschichte abgesehen—von Haus aus der phénizische Baal Hammon, der erst 
sekundar, vom 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. ab, mit dem agyptischen Amon verschmolzen 
worden ist’). 

i. 349 fig. 271. The Naples bust of Zeus Ammon is now well published by O. Wald- 
hauer in Archdologische Mitteilungen aus russischen Sammlungen Berlin—Leipzig 1928 
i, 1. 51 ff. no. 37 pl. 20. 

O. Rubensohn in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1923/24 xxxviiifix Arch. Anz, 
Pp. 337—34! with figs. 4—6 describes a seated cult-statue of Zeus Ammon found at ef Qés 
near Behszessa (Oxyrynchos). The statue, of which head and torso are extant (1°20™ high), 
was made in several pieces of marble and showed the god, in chttéw and himdtion, 
enthroned with right arm raised and left lowered—Roman work much influenced by the 
type of Sarapis. 

A terra-cotta antefix (6 inches high), formerly in the Blacas collection and now in the 
British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas p. 420 no. D 697), has the horns coloured 
red (my pl. lxxvi is from an unpublished photograph). 

i. 350 f. Our earliest reference to the Ammdéneton occurs in a fragment of Hes. 
yuvaiay xarddoyos (B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt 7he Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1915 
xi. 44 ff. no. 1358 frag. 2 col. i, H. G. Evelyn-White in the Class. Quart. 1916 x. 69, 
zd. in an Appendix to his Hesiod in the Loeb Classical Library p. 632 ff. frag. 40, 10 ff. 
[pdda +’ dre]ipectwy Medavolxpdrwv AcBbwy re]\[Tods Eragy] réxe Tata rerdlpy xpnopo- 
Abyous Te] |[wav7ocbv]as Te ravougato[y Ards eldéras aloy,||[Wevoras 5, 6]dpa Ccotow dpeliu)- 
évo drag OGa]w | [&vOpwiot,] Trav wey re vbos [yA]woogs xab[vmrlepGer, 

i. 352 n, 0. A. H. Krappe ‘The Kamneia’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 380—384 
treats Karnos as a ram-shaped deity of the grape-vine akin to Dionysos. 

i. 352 Lysandros and Ammon. Cp. Iambl. de myst. 3. 3 p- 108, 13 ff. Parthey. 


i. 353 Alexander the Great and Zeus Ammon. Recent discussions of this topic include 
E. Vassel ‘ Le bélier de Baal-Hammon’ in the Rev. Arch. 1921 i. 9—107, G. Radet in 
the Revue des études anciennes 1925 pp. 201-208, D. Cohen ‘De Alexandro Magno 
Ammonis oraculum consultante’ in Mnemosyne 1926 liv. 83—86, V. Ehrenberg Alexander 
in Agypten (Der Alte Orient Beiheft vii) Leipzig 1926 Pp. 1—s8, H. Berve Das Alexander- 
reich auf prosopographischer Grundlage Miinchen 1926 i. I—357, ii. 1—446 (‘Kultus und 
Religion’), U. Wilcken ‘Alexanders Zug in die Oase Siwa’ in the Sztzungsber. d. Ahad. 
@. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1928 pp. §76—603, H. Berve in Guomon 1929 V. 370 fl., 


Plate LXXVI 





Antefixal ornament from Italy, now in the British Museum : 
Head of Zeus Ammon. 


See page 1076. 
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G. Pasquali ‘Alessandro all’ oasi di Ammone e Callistene’ in the Rivista di filologia e di 
istrusione classica 1929 lvii. 513-521, U. Wilcken ‘ Alexanders Zug zam Ammon. Ein 
Epilog’ in the Sztzungsber. d. Ahad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1930 pp. 159—176, 
R. Vallois ‘ L’oracle libyen et Alexandre’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1931 xliv. 121-152, 
J. A. O. Larsen ‘Alexander at the Oracle of Ammen’ in Class. Philo. 1932 xxvil. 7o—75, 
cp. 2d. ib. p. 274 f., G. Radet ‘La consultation de Poracle d’Ammon par Alexandre’ in 
the Annuaire de Ll’ [nstitut de Philologie et d’ Histoire Orientales 1934 ii (Mélanges Bidez) 
pp. 779—792 (summary by H. I. Bfell] in the Jour. Hell. Stud. 1935 lv. 110). 

i. 355. G. Daressy ‘Une nouvelle forme d’Amon’ in the Axzales du service des 
antiquités de fT Egypte Le Caire 1908 ix. 64—69, followed by Oria Bates The astern 
Libyans London 1914 pp. 189--193 (J. E. Harrison in Zhe Spectator Feb. 27, 1915 





Fig. 863. 


P+ 304), identifies the image of the Libyan god with an enthroned bundle representing a 
dead man in the sitting posture. They appeal to two bronze plaques from Memphis, 
three faience models from Karnak, and a relief of Roman date at Medinet Habu—of 
which evidence a different and, I think, less probable interpretation has been given by 
G. A. Wainwright (s¢sva p. 882 n. 2). 

For the sandstone ophalds from Napata see sepra p. 882 n. 2 with fig. 719. 


1. 360 n. 6. E. Bevan A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty London 1927 
p- to explains the alleged guidance of the two snakes on rationalistic lines. 

i. 361. On the identification of the Nile with Zeus see H. T. Deas in the Casbridge 
University Reporter Feb. 15, 1927 p- 758 (reading Pind. Jsthm. 2. 42 Neidov mpos at-yas, 
cp. schol. vet. ad /oc.) and in the Class. Rev. 1927 xli. 213 (‘Thus the Alexandrians may 
have argued that the Nile is the same as Zeus, and that if Homer can say Avds adyds, 
Pindar can say NeiAou aiyds’). Supra p. 348 f. 

i. 362f. P. Giles in Zhe Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1976 p. 48 summarises A. Fick’s 
identifications of the Mediterranean tribes invading Egypt. H. R. Hall in Zhe Cambridge 
Ancient History Cambridge 1924 ii. 275—283 devotes a section to them (‘The Keftians 
and the Peoples of the Sea’). F. Hommel Z¢hnologie und Geographie des Alten Orients 
Miinchen 1926 pp. 28 f., 986 is more concise. L. B. Holland ‘The Danaoi’ in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology 1928 xxxix. 59—g2 includes a general survey of Aegaean 
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pre-history. Further literature in A. Gotze Kedteurgeschichte des Alten Orients Miinchen 
1933 pp. 186—188 (‘ Die agadische Wanderung’). 


i. 365 f. the grove of Ammon. M. Schede in the Ath. Mitth. 1912 xxxvii. 212—215 
fig. 10 publishes a votive relief of island marble (height 1-17), found in 1910 at 7igani 
in Samos. This represents, in the style of s. i B.c. (?), a half-length herm of Zeus Ammon 
with a long sceptre in his raised right hand, a palm-tree at his left side, a shield (?) slung 
above his head, and an altar before him, on which stands a ram, presumably the gift of 
the woman suppliant. She holds a sprig of olive in her left hand and raises her right in 
prayer to the god. My fig. 863 is after A. de Ridder in the Rev. Zz. Gr. 1913 xxvi. 
414 fig. 

i, 369 K. A. Neugebauer in Gromon 1930 vi. 268 regards the Berlin bronze statuette 
of ‘Poseidon from Dodona’ (W. Lamb Greek and Roman Bronzes London 1929 p. 172 
pl. 63, c) as probably a Zeus /Vdzos of late Hellenistic, eclectic, style. 


i. 370 n. 4. The inscription may perhaps be read as AIVIA for Zzvia, who by a play 
on A:Bda is linked with Ammon. 


i. 373 Apollon Karnefos. So F. Imhoof-Biumer ‘ Apollon Karneios auf kyrendischen 
und anderen griechischen Miinzen’ in the Revue Sutsse de Numismatique 1917 xxi. I—17 
pl. 1, followed by Sir G. Macdonald in Zhe Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1918—1919 
p- 18f. (‘convincing’). 

i. 376. M. Bieber Die Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin—Leipzig 
1920 p. 141 pl. 78 (=my fig. 864) publishes a 4/fax-vase at Bari, which shows a visit to 
the oracle of Zeus Ammon. On a wooden platform supported by Ionic pillars sits Zeus, 
a dismal white-haired figure, characterized as Ammon by his ape-like features and the 
palm-tree at his side. He grips his eagle by the throttle, and turns to face his visitor—an 
old man with pointed fé/os and knotted staff, who is mounting the steps to the platform. 
Meantime the traveller’s servant, with a stick in one hand, a basket and a pail in the 
other, and a bundle on his back, looks longingly at the provender. 


i. 379 n. 7% To the bibliography of Siwah add the well-illustrated monograph by 
C. D. Belgrave Siwa. the Oasts of Jupiter Ammon London 1923 pp. I—310 and the 
remarks of S. R[einach] in the Rev. Arch. 1928 ii. 334 f. on the Libyan rock-cut 
inscriptions and the Greek inscription found there by M. de Prorok. 


i. 390, E. D. J. Dutilh in the Journ. Intern. a’ Arch. Num. 1898 i. 437—440 
describes a small bronze coin, found in the oasis, with o6v. a ram walking to the right, 
rev. ITOAEMAIOY BAZIAEQS an eagle on a thunderbolt to the left and a 
six-rayed star before it (‘Nous concluons ainsi qu’il s’agit, probablement, d’une piéce 
frappée sous un des premiers Ptolémées 4 YOasis'}. 


i. 395 verveceus Iuppiter. Cp. Dessau Zuscr. Lat. sel. no. 4477 (at Aziz ben Tellis in 
Numidia) d.b.s. (ds bonds sacrum?) | C. Aponius | Secundus sajcerdos agnu do|mino, 
tauru domijno, ovicula Nutrilci, berbece Jovi, ovicu|la Teluri, agnu Hercluli, agna Veneri, 
edu | Mercurio, j verbe. Testifmonio....m.. Lxv (date?) (nstrumenta ad sacrificandum), 
no. 4477 (in the same place) d.b.s. | C. C. Primus, | sac. Saturni, ag|nu tauro domlino, 
ovicla Telluri, berbece | Iovo, ovicla | [Nu]trici, capone | [H]erculi, edu Mercl[ur.], 
aedua Veneri, ber|[bec]e Testimonio | (duo anzmalza) [p]ecora | .... ; 


i. 395 n. 2. A. H. Krappe Mythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 45, accepting the 
etymology of /xdra propounded by H. Giintert Der arische Welthinig und Heiland 
Halle (Saale) 1923 p. 13 1., views the name as ‘dérivé d’une forme *zndro, apparentée au 
slave jedro, ‘‘testicule,” tchéque jadro, ‘‘moelle,” au pluriel ‘“testicules,” et dont la base 
commune est *o7d=tumescere. Comparer aussi oldéw et le v. nor. eésta, ‘‘testicule.” 
Indra est donc homme fort, viril, comme en Scandinavie Thorr, qui était souvent 
appelé Zhorrkarl.’ Thé sequel in Krappe is also ad vem. But other derivations of Judra 
are noted by Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. ii. 332, and a timely 
warning is sounded by Schrader Reallex.? ii. 247%. 


i. 395 n. 3 “Iawav. Better “Irrav, asJ. Keil ‘Meter Hipta’ showed in the Weener 
Eranos zur fiinfaigsten Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schulminner in Graz 
rgog Wien 1909 p. 102 f. (O. Kern on Orph. frag. 199). 


i. 396 n. 1 on the snake as phallic. Cp. P. de Lancre Tableau de Vinconstance des 
mauvais Anges et Demons Paris 1612 p. 224 ‘Que le membre du Diable s’il estoit estendu 
est long enuiron d’vne aulne, mais il le tient entortillé & siniieux en forme de serpent.’ 
See further E. Kiister Die Schlange in der griechischen Kunst und Religion Giessen 1913 
p- 149 ff. and M. Oldfield Howey 7he Encircled Serpent London (1926) p. 126 ff. (‘The 
Serpent as a Phallic Emblem’). ; 
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Fig. 864. 
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i. gor n. 7. Cp. Prob. zz Verg. ecd. 1 prooem. (iii. 2. 329, 1 Hagen) hircus Libyca 
lingua fétyrus appellatur. 

i. 404 purple-fleeced sheep. A. D. Nock in The Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1925— 
1926 p. 16 n. 3 cites G. Rohde’s remarks in F. Jacoby Alassisch-Philologische Studien 
Berlin 1928 v. 60 f. 


i. 404 golden-fleeced sheep. E. L. Mijatovich Seréian Fairy Tales London 1917 
pp- 141—149 (‘The golden-haired Twins’) tells how the Twins became successively two 
trees with golden leaves and golden blossoms, two boards of a bed made from these trees, 
two sparks from the fire that burnt the bed, ‘two beautiful lambs with golden fleeces 
and golden horns,’ two golden-haired boys. See also S. Thompson Motéf-index of Folk- 
literature (FF Communications No, roo) Helsinki 1932 i. 296 B 105. 1 ‘Ram with 
golden fleece.” 


i. 405 ff. the golden lamb of Atreus. C. A. J. Hoffmann ‘Ueber den goldenen 
Widder des Atreus’ in the Zestschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft 1838 v. 1122—1137, 
O. Immisch ‘Das goldne ]amm des Atreus’ in the Jahrb, f. class. Philol. Suppl. 1890 
xvii. 202208, A. H. Krappe ‘Atreus’ Lamm” in the Rhezn. Mus. 1928 Ixxvii. 182—184 
(citing remarkable Iranian parallels for a great ram as ‘ein Symbol der Koénigswiirde, 
ein Regalium’ [szc/] from the ‘Geschichte des ArtachSir i Papakan,’ founder of the 
Sassanid dynasty (T. Noldeke in the Bettrage sur Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen 
1879 iv. 44f., also in Firdusi Le Livre des Rots trad. J. Mohl Paris 1877 v. 230 ff.)). 

Ach. Tat. zsagog. 20 in schol. Arat. ed. Maass p. 48, 14 f. ’Arpeds yap efpe ray 
Twravirwr ri évavriay gopdv, domep kal Hrlov dd dvarohGv Kxudopévou Kat depopévou els 
dvopds. 


i. 406 the golden lamb identified with the sceptre. Cp. Sen. 7hyes¢. 228 f. tergore ex 
huius novi | aurata reges sceptra Tantalei gerunt. 


i, 414 ff. the golden ram of Phrixos. G. Goerres Studien sur griechischen Mythologie 
(Berliner Studien fiir classische Philologie und Archacologie x 2) Berlin 1889 i. 72—120 
(‘Zeus Laphystios und die Athamassage’), A. H. Krappe ‘The Story of Phrixos and 
Modern Folklore’ in Fo/k-Lore 1923 xxxiv. 141—147, 7d. ‘La légende d’Athamas et de 
Phrixos’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1924 xxxvii. 381—389 (contends that the myth arises from 
the fusion of two elements—the ancient custom of sacrificing the king or the king’s eldest 
son in time of famine, and a familiar type of A/érchen. Krappe attempts to reconstitute 
the original form of the story), J. A. Scott ‘The origin of the myth of the golden fleece’ 
in The Classical Journal 1926—1927 xxii. 541. 


‘i, 416 a sanctuary of Leukothea. A. S. Arvanitopoullos in the Eg. ’Apx. 1910 
Ppp: 378-382 no. 25 fig. g publishes a broken sté/e of white marble, found at Larissa in 
Thessaly, which shows Danae daughter of Aphthonetos on her knees before Leukathea. 
The goddess, seated on two blocks of stone, raises her left hand to adjust her Aémdtion. 
In the background is seen the doorway of her circular temple. The inscription, in 
lettering of the early third century B.c., runs: Aevxa@éafe] | Aavda | ’Ar@or[ec]rela 
(se. dvéBetxey or the like). See further L. R. Farnell ‘Ino-Leukothea’ in the Journ. 
ell, Stud. 1916 xxxvi. 36—44 (a Minyan myth under Creto-Carian influence) and 
J. Wackernagel ‘ Aevxadéa’ in Glotta 1925 xiv. 44—46 (cj. Nevxabedvrwy in Hes. sc. Her. 
146 ddévrwv...deuKd Gedyrwv, cp. evxabifew ‘weiss glanzen’). 


i. 419 n. 5. But, according to. O. Rossbach, the text of the cod. Vaticanus gives in 
gua tovis in celum ascendit (L. Deubner in J. Hastings Axcyclopadia of Religion and 
&thics Edinburgh 1913 vi. 51>). It is tempting to conjecture zw gua ovis in caclum 
ascendit, ‘wearing which the sheep (golden ram) went up to heaven.’ 


i. 420 n. o. R. Dussaud ‘Une épreuve subie dans un chaudron* in the Revue de 
Vhistotre des religions 1909 \viii. 309, Gruppe Afyzh. Lit. 1921 p. 185. 

P. Roussel in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1932 xlv. 228 cites R. Mouterde in the Comptes rendus 
de l’ Acad. des inser. et belles-letires 1931 pp. 141—147 an inscription-from ‘4Azré in Z/ 
Lega recording a thunderstorm and a death by lightning ’A(y)a0q Téxy. | dre 7 xepa(u)y |o- 
Borla éyévlero Kat) (4)a|e0ed0n (F. Cumont would read xaramebed@n) | Adaos ’"Auleddbov 
éjrous xp.. (120 in the era of Bosra = 225/226 A.D.). 


i, 422 human ‘bears.’ Cp. G. C. Moore Smith ‘Straw-bear Tuesday’ in Folk-Lore 
1909 xx. 202 f. with two pls., V. Alford ‘The Springtime Bear in the Pyrenees’ 24. 1930 
xli. 266—279 with pls. g and 10, ead. Pyrenean Festivals London 1937 pp- 16—25, 62f., 
108-111, 144, 225, 236 with fig. opposite p. 18 (‘The Bear Hunt in French Catalonia’), 
Will-Erich Peuckert in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 
1927 i. 893-896 (‘Der B[ar] als Vegetationsdimon’). 
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i. 423 the ‘fleece of Zeus.’ W. Kroll in the 4rchiv f. Rel. 1905 viii Beiheft p. 39 
discusses the Scythian custom recorded by Loukian. Zoxar. 48 [with which cp. Aristot. 
hist. an. 9. 45. 6304 22 f.]: ‘So wird auch das Sitzen des Mysten auf dem Fell zu 
erklaren sein: er schliesst einen Bund mit dem Gotte, indem er die Haut des diesem 
geweihten Tieres betritt.’. T. Zachariae ‘Auf einem Fell niedersitzen’ in the Archiv f. 
Rel, 1912 xv. 635—638 adds Indian parallels. 
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i. 423 ff. figs. 305 and 306. H. Lewy in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 198 ff. deals 
with the Jewish rite of Movorodapia. A. Rumpfin D. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religions- 
geschichte Leipzig 1928 xiii—xiv p. xi with fig. 173 dates the Lambert Aydrfa c. 470 B.C. 
notes that it is now in the Czartoryski collection at Goluchow near Posen, and interprets 
the central figure as ‘der nackte bekranzte Brdutigam, neben ihm Schwamm und Wasch- 
becken.” But W. Kroll in Glotta 1936 xxv. 154 observes that the vase is better figured 
by K. Bulas in the Corp. vas. ant. Pologne, Gotuchéw p. 23f. pl. 32, 34, 3b, and that 
the queer object under the man’s left foot is in reality non-existent! As Bulas remarks: 
‘La prétendue peau de mouton sous le genou droit de Thésée n’est que son pied gauche 
mal dessiné.’ 


i. 424. On the mouse in religion and folklore see J. V. Grohmann Apollo Smintheus 
und die Bedeutung der Mause in der Mythologie der Indogermanen Prag 1862 pp. 1—87, 
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W.R. Dawson in The Journal of Egyptian Archaeology 1924. x. 83—86 (the mouse as 
folk-medicine), 2d. ‘The mouse in fable and folklore’ in Fo/e-Lore 1925 xxxvi. 227—248, 
J. U. Powell ‘Rodent-Gods in Ancient and Modern Times’ 76. 1929 xl. 173—179, J. U- 
Powell and A. R. Wright 2d. 1929 xl. 392 f., H. M¢grland in the Symdolae Osloenses 1929 
viii. 96 f. (sorex ‘mouse’), Riegler ‘Maus’ in the Handwéorterbuch des deutschen Aber- 
gtaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1934 vi. 31—60, Ohrt ‘Mausesegen’ 26. pp. 60-—62. 

i. 429 n. 4. A marble purse-bearing Hermes found in a Delian shop has his phallés 
tipped with a ram’s head (M. Bulard La Religion Domestigue dans la Colonie Italienne 
de Délos Paris 1926 p. 261, cp. 25. p. 483). 

i. 431 Mnevis. H. Bonnet in D. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichie Leipzig 
—Erlangen 1924 ii—iv p. ii with fig. 48 illustrates a s¢é/e of New Kingdom date at 
Copenhagen (Valdemar Schmidt Choix de monuments égyptiens pl. 16) showing the 
worship of Mnevis, who appears a bull-headed man with solar disk and plumes. 


i. 432 Apis with tokens of sun and moon. Late Egyptian terracottas represent Apis 
as a bovine bust with a solar disk and wraeus set between his horns and a lunar crescent 
slung round his neck. So ¢.g. on a specimen in the Whitway Collection now in the 
Museum of Classical Archaeology, Cambridge (fig. 865). 


i. 436 f. Bouchis. After a series of newspaper notices (e.g. in The Daily Telegraph for 
Dec. t1, 1928, 2. Jan. 3, 1929, 2. Jan. 4, 1929 (six figs.), 2d. Feb. 27, 1929 (six figs.), 
The Itlustrated London News for Sept. 12, 1931) and at least one official report 
(R. Mond and W. B. Emery ‘A Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Armant’ 
in the Aum. Arch. Anthr. 1929 xvi. 3—12 with figs. 1—g and pls. t—20) a full account 
of the excavations at Hermonthis (4rvmanz) has been put together by Sir R. Mond, 
O. H. Myers, and H. W. Fairman The Bucheum (Forty-first Memoir of The Egypt 
Exploration Society) London 1934 i The History and Archaeology of the Site (pp. t— 
203), ii The Inscriptions (pp. 1—92), iii The Plates (pls. 1—173)—a work reviewed by 
G. Brunton in Antiguzty 1935 ix. 250 f. and by A. H. M. Jones in the Journ. Rom. 
Stud. 1936 xxvi. 117. See also W. W. Tarn ‘The Bucheum Stelae: a Note’ in the 
Journ. Rom. Stud. 1936 xxvi. 187—189. 

i. 436 n. 4. In Alkaios frag. 35. 3 Bergk*, 158. 3 Edmonds, 91. 3 Diehl af. Athen. 
430 B—C 3 Bix: and in Alkaios frag. 46 B. 10 Diehl af. pag. Oxyrh. 1234 frag. 3 Kal 
meda Buxxidos the ancients took Bvéxyis to be an Aeolic form of Bdxyis (e¢. mag. p. 216, 
47 ff. = Herodian. rept raddv frag. 553 (ii. 351, 9 ff. Lentz) Buxxes dvoua Alodcxdy. apd 
7d Baxxos Baxxis cat Boxxis ws trios trms kal otkos Olxs cai rpory rod a eis U bs Babes 
f000s), cp. H. L. Ahrens De Graecae linguae dialectis Gottingae 1839 i. 78, R. Meister 
Die griechischen Dialehkte Gottingen 1882 i. 58 (sceptical). 

i. 437 ff. Recent literature on [o includes J. C. Hoppin ‘Argos, Io, and the Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology tgox xii. 335—345 with 
pl. (supra p. 633 f. n. 0), G. Mellén De lus fabula capita selecta Upsaliae rgo1 
pp- 1 ff., R. Engelmann ‘Die Iosage’ in the Jahrb. a. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1903 
xviii. 37—58 pl. 2 (supra p. 634 n. 1), L. Deubner ‘Zur Iosage’ in Phzlologus 1905 Ixiv. 
481—492 with pl., F. Jacoby 1G) KAAAIOYESSA’ in Hermes 1922 lvii. 366—374, 
J. Viirtheim Aischylos’ Schutaflehende Amsterdam 1928 pp. 49—33 (‘Io’). 

C. Sourdille ‘ Une théorie récente sur la formation du mythe d’Epaphos’ in the Revue 
des dtudes anciennes 1912 pp. 267-276, J. Virtheim of. cé¢. pp. 30—41 (‘ Epaphos’). 

i. 438 Bdkchos in Asia Minor. A. Gotze in the Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients 
Miinchen 1933 iii. 1. 195 notes the existence of a Lydian deity Basi (W. H. Buckler in 
Sardis vi. 2. 40 ff. no. 22 (pl. 9), 9 [=J. Friedrich Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmiter 
Berlin 1932 p. 117 no. 22, 9] Aavek bakillis, ‘priest of Bakis’ (?), on a marble s¢ée of 
5. iv B.C. found in 1911 near the temple of Artemis at Sardeis), whom the Lydians them- 
selves identified with Dionysos (see the bilingual inscription given by W. H. Buckler in 
Sardis vi. 2. 38 no. 20 (pl. 8) [=J. Friedrich op. cit. p. 116 no. 20] xanna$ bakivalis 
artimur | Ndvvas Acovyarkdéos ’Apréud: on a marble statue-base found in 1913 near the 
temple of Artemis at Sardeis and referred to the second half of s. iv B.c.). Cp. also 
Sardis vi. 2. 39 no. 21 (pl. g) an Ionic column from the same site inscribed [? wJa[ve]}’ 
bakivalis man{elts] c[a.@ .?]=J. Friedrich of. céz. p. 116 no. 21, 

i. 441 ff. priests and priestesses with animal names. O. Gruppe in the Neue Jahro. f. 
lass. Altertum 1918 xli. 298 thinks that Peleiades (women dressed as doves) and Hyades 
(women dressed as sows) were ‘alte Bezeichnungen fiir Zeus’ Ammen.’ Their xaracrep- 
tcuol came later. W. M. Ramsay ‘Pisidian Wolf-priests, Phrygian Goat-priests, and 
the Old-Ionian Tribes’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1920 xl. 197202 would interpret the 
Pisidian name Gagdabos Edagdabos with the help of Hesych. ddos-...xal iad Povyv Avcos 
as ‘Wolf-wolf the chief Wolf’ implying ‘an order of priests called Wolves,’ the Phrygian 
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Attabokaoi with the help of érrynyés (Dittenberger Sy//. zzscr. Gr3 no. 589, 50 f., Eustath. 
in Od. p. 1625, 37 £.), attagus (Arnob. adv. nat. 5. 6), and Hipponax frag. 2 Bergk4, 46 
Knox ap. Tzetz. in Lyk. AZ. 425 and 741 xatns (W. H. Buckler—D. M. Robinson in 
the Am. Journ. Arch. 1913 xvil. 362 ff.), Hesych. coins: iepets KaBelpwv...o dé xdns 
as ‘goat-priests,’ and the Old-Ionian Aéy:xopeis as priests wearing Athena’s aig/s. B. P. 
Grenfell—A. 5. Hunt Zhe Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1922 xv. 155 ff. no. 1802 
(a glossary of late second or early third century) frag. 3 col. ii, 29 ff. [u]éPucoa : Jai 
ris Anunt[pos tépeclas. h atrh "Aroddwvrla?] év rH a ‘ ém[dyoullcay dé Tov Kddadoy Tals 
Nu(v)pas ody T@ lorg Kal rois Epyos ris Meploepdvys, a wey raparyevéobat eis Iidpor xat 
tenio(r)etcay mapa | rg Baorded MeNloow xaploacba Tais Tobrov Ovyarpdor ovcats éf%\KovTa, 
tov ThS Pepoepbyys tardy, kai mpwrats abrats dvadotvar | 7a rept adriy wd0n Te Kal wvoThpia’ 
bev kal pedtooas exrore | cAynPfvat Tas Geo pnodopiatovcas (kryOfwac) yuvatcas.” P. Clement 
‘New evidence for the origin of the Iphigeneia legend’ in LZ’ Antiguzté Classique 1934 iii. 
393—409 cites two Thessalian dedications to Artemis by devotees called veBpol (/mscr. 
Gr. sept. iii, 2 no. 1123 Avvarls MedavOiov Apréude Nayactride veBevo[a...], where 
F. Hiller von Gaertringen notes: ‘An veA(p)eto[aca] ut dpxretcaca, i.e. postquam deae 
véBpov [sic] nomine inservivit?’ and N. I. Giannopoulos in the ’Apx. "E@. 1931 p. 178 f. 
no. 18 fig. 1 the white marble cap-stone of a statue-base from Larisa inscribed ’Apréude 
Opocia ‘Inmédoxos ‘Irrodsxetos va[ép] | BvPtoreias ’Areztrmelas veBevoavo[as] | AUTpa). 
Clement interprets Oposia as ‘goddess of fertility’ (@op- Opw- Opo- [sepra i. 681 n. 4)), 
derives veBedw from *veB-os a parallel of ve@-pés, and claims that the legend of Iphi- 
geneia’s sacrifice arose from the ritual of the vé8pea in the cult of Artemis at Aulis—a 
most attractive hypothesis. F. R. Walton in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
1935 xlvi. 167-189, discussing the /chneutae of Sophokles, contends that the chorus 
of Satyrs were conceived as a pack of hunting dogs, cp. Poll. 5. 10 lyveurhs dvip Kal 
xiwy and Corp, inscr. Att. ii. 3 no. 1651 an inscription from the Asklepieion in the 
Peiraieus which ordains 3 ff. Madedrm wérava tplia- "Ambd\d\wre wérava Tlpla: “Hpuie 
wérava tplla- "lacot rérava tpla: "Alkeoot rérava tpla- Tlalvaxetac rérava rpla: | Kuoiy 
nonava tpia* Kulyyyérats wérava rpi{a). But it is far from certain that the Kéves and 
Kwyyérat of this inscription were human beings. G. Kaibel in the Machr. d. kon. 
Geselisch. d. Wiss. Géttingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1901 p. 506 points out that in Plat. Phaon 
Jrag. 2 (Frag. com. Gr. ii. 674 ff. Meineke) af. Athen. 441 E—442 A Orthanes, Konisalos, 
Lordon, Kybdasos, Keles are grouped with Kust re cai Kuvyyéras and infers that the 
latter, like the former, were Priapic deities. L. Ziehen in Leges Graecorum sacrae ii. 70 ff. 
no. 18 after further examination concludes: ‘Itaque inferos daemonas Kévas et Kuvaryéras 
dici persuasum habeo’ etc. C. M. Bowra Greek Lyric Poetry Oxford 1936 p. 43 ff. holds 
that Alkman’s famous pavthénion was sung at a joint festival of Dionysos and Helene. 
‘The Aecvxcrmtdes, led by their two leaders or rdot, sing the song in competition with 
the Ile\erddes before the presentation of some gift to the appropriate gods and a race at 
the dawn’ (2d. p. 54). F. Heichelheim in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi A. gob—gio has 
compiled the latest and most serviceable list of these usages. But it would be possible, 
and profitable, to go yet further in the same direction. Many examples of mythical 
metamorphosis might be explained along these lines. To give but one instance—the 
Kopwrldes of the Boeotian tale told by Ant. Lib. 25 (ioropei Nixavdpos érepotounérwy 8 kat 
Képiwva yepolwy a’) and retold with variations by Ov. met. 13. 685 ff. 


i. 447 ff. Kleobis and Biton. See also S. Eitrem ‘Kleobis und Biton’ in the Christiania 
Videnskabs- Selskabs Forhandlinger 1905 No. t pp. t—14 (criticised by L. Deubner in the 
Berl. philol. Woch. Nov. 4, 190§ pp. 1402—1405), L. Weber ‘Tellos, Kleobis und Biton’ 
in Philologus 1926 \xxxii. 154—166. 


i. 448 Zeus at Nemea. On the American excavations of 1924—1927 see C. W. Blegen 
‘The American excavations at Nemea, season of 1924’ in Art and Archaeology 1925 
xix. 175—184, 2. 1927 xxiii. 189, zd. ‘Excavations at Nemea 1926’ in the 4m. Jourz. 
Arch. 1924 xxxi. 421—440 figs. 1—14 (of which fig. 3=my fig. 867), cp. M. Clemmensen 
‘Le temple de Zeus 4 Némée’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 1—12 figs. 1—9 and 
pls. :—2 (=my fig. 866) plan and 3—4 details of order, R. Vallois ‘Remarques sur le 
temple de Némée’ 2. pp. 13—20 figs. t1o—14, Ernst Meyer in Pauly—Wissowa Real- 
nc. xvi. 2318—2322. The scanty remains of an archaic temple on the same site include 
blocks of géros, some with U-shaped lifting-holes, recut for use in the later building and 
a fragmentary antefix of terra cotta adorned with a polychrome palmette. A deposit of 
votive offerings found under the plaster of the later ¢észemos yielded proto-Corinthian and 
Corinthian sherds, terracottas, and small bronzes. The new. temple, built ¢. 330 B.c., 
was a Doric peripteral structure with 6 x 12 columns, 2 columns in the grénaos, but no 
opisthédomos. Inside were two rows of 6 Corinthian columns. At the western end of the 
naés 2 other columns marked off an ddyton, which took the form of a sunken but unroofed 
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crypt with a flooring of white stucco (possibly of Roman date) laid some 1°98™ below the 
level of the zaés and reached by a roughish flight of five steps (fig. 867); but the precise 
purpose of this semi-subterranean saxctum is unknown. The temple had a marble sima 
carved in relief with déazthos-work and lion-heads, Three of its lanky Doric columns 
are still standing. And parallel to the temple-fagade are the foundations of a great 
sacrificial altar, prolonged at some period towards the north so that it now measures 
4o°58™ long by 2°42™ wide. 

One or two individual finds deserve mention. A févos base embedded in a wall 
at the west end of the Gymnasium was inscribed with a dvustrophedin dedication in 
lettering of s. vi B.C.: ‘Aplotes we dvéAlexe Ai Ppoviore falvaxre ravxpdrioly ngov Terpdxts | 
év Newéar Beldolvos Fhids 7d KXeolvaio (C. W. Blegen in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1927 xxxi. 
432f. fig. ro, W. Peek in the ’Apy. E@. 1931 p. 103 f. no. 1). The inscription, which 
appears to be our oldest example of an agonistic epigram, was conceived as an elegiac 
couplet eked out by an iambic pentapody. H.N. Couch ‘An Inscribed Votive Bronze 
Bull’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 44—47 figs. 1 and 2 publishes a solid-cast 





Fig. 867. 


bull (0°083™ in length, o-o7o™ in height) found in 1927 near the sanctuary of Zeus at 
Nemea and now in the Museum of Classical Archaeology and Art at the University 
of Illinois. The bull bears on its left side the focw¢illée inscription ANEATIE | 
ANE@EKE. On artistic and epigraphical grounds it is assigned to the first half of 
the fourth century B.c. 

i, 480 n. I ‘Other Authors.” See Auth. Pal. 3. 18 lemma. 


i. 45310 Kallethyessa. F. Jacoby ‘1Q) KAAAIOY EX3A’ in Hermes 1922 vii. 366—374 
supports the main contention of A. Frickenhaus in 77zryms i. 19 ff. that there was an 
ancient cult of Hera at Tiryns (s#gra i. 434 n. 0) against the criticisms of C. Robert in 
Hermes 1920 lv. 373 ff., but argues that the Tirynthian Jo Kallithfessa (a Hesiodic, 
not Callimachean, tag) was split by Hellanikos ‘Iéperac rs “Hpas ai ev “Apye into two 
Argive figures—Kallithyia the first priestess and Io (cp. Frag. gr. Hist. i. 455 Jacoby). 

_ 3453n.8. On the pillar of Hera Ageia see now P. Kastriotes “’Hpas ’Apyetas foavov’ 
in the "Apx. Eg. 1920 pp. §3—56 with figs. 1—3, 
i. 456 Epimenides and the Nemean lion. G. W. Dyson in the Class. Quart. 1929 


xxiii. 195 thinks that Epimenides perhaps claimed to be a reincarnation of the soul of the 
Nemean lion. 


i. 457 Hera Argeéa and the Moon. A late Graeco-Roman relief in reddish marble 
(height 2 ft 14 ins), found at Argos and now in London, shows a facing bust of Selene 
m an arched niche bearing the signs of the zodiac. The goddess has a horned moon on 
her head and seven stars grouped round her. Below has been added the ‘Gnostic’ 
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inscription Ia:a - ppoiwgupt » kavwOpa - AuKvowTa - Swiexaxiery + LaBawl - aPwhepoas (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Sculpt. iii. 231 f, no. 2162 fig. 26=my fig. 868, Reinach Rép. Reliefs ii. 489, 1). 

i. 461 n. 1 Zeus Panéptes. Anonym. enarrat. brev. chronogr. (dated ¢. 750 A.D. by 
K. Krumbacher Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur® Mimchen 1897 p. 424) 48 (in 
Scriptores originum Constantinopolitanarum i. 53 Preger) a@ propos of Julian and the 
bronze group at Kaisareia Paneas (supra p. 971 n. 1) says: kal 7d gurdy 8 Karéxauee, 
kal Ards efSwdov kal "Agpodlrys ev 7@ Témy dvareOakws kal éavrév- ev ols Kal vady oiKodop- 
joas éréypape rade * Gep Ad Iavreréary: "Lovdavds Haveddr eds Spor dryer.” 

i. 464 Theos Tauros. A. Plassart in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 393 f. nos. 9, 10, 
11, 12 (my fig. 321 is his no. 11 or 12) and 2d. p. 393 n. 4 is able to cite four fresh 
examples of the inscription O08 | Tavpov, making a total of six, all found at Thespiai. 
A gold coin of the city Pushkalavati, with xev. Indian bull inscribed TAY POC above 
and Usabhe below (E. J. Rapson in Zhe Cambridge History of India Cambridge 1922 
i. 557, 587 pl. 6, 10) represents Nandi the bull of Civa (szpra i. 637, ii. 791 n. 2). Mosch. 
2.135 7H me pépes, Bedraupe (v./. & Tabpe); uses the compound of Zeus. 





i. 469 n. 7. A. Fick ‘Asklepios und die heilschlange’ in the Bettrdge zur kunde der 
indogermanischen sprachen 1900 xxvi. 313 ff. cj. urviay<yadkhv > didxwr, ‘playing at 
blindman’s buff.’ 

Fig. 325 is better published and discussed by Furtwangler Ant. Genmen i pl. 22, 16, 
ii, 108. Cp. J. H. Middleton 7he Lewis Collection of Gems and Rings London 1892 
p- 50 no. 23. See also Reinach Pierres Gravées p. 59 f. no. 43, 2 pl. 58 ‘ Polyeidos, 
Glaucos et Minos’ with n. 5. 

i. 472 ff. The Labyrinth continues to provoke discussion—witness the following 
monographs: R. de Launay ‘Les fallacieux détours du Labyrinthe’ in the Rev. Arch. 
IQI5 li. 114—125, 348—363, 2. 1916 i. 295—300, 387—398, ii. 119—128, 295—300, 
413—421 (takes as his starting-point the Round Building of Early Helladic date (third 
millennium B.c.}, some 28™ in diameter, at Tiryns (K. Miiller in 7%ryzs iii. 80 ff. pls. 5, 
29, 30), which appears to have been the earliest palace (Miiller sc. cet. p. 87, G. Karo in 
Pauly——Wissowa Real-Enc. vi A. 1455)). E. Hommel ‘Zur Geschichte des Labyrinths’ 
in the Orvientalistische Literatur-Zeitung 1919 xxii. 63—68 (holds that the maze-form in 
Crete and on Babylonian tablets represents the internal organs of man’s body. On which 
showing the Labyrinth is ‘a microcosm of the earth and a macrocosm of the human 
anatomy’ (W. F. J. Knight in o/k-Lore 1935 xlvi. 105)). H. Diels ‘Das Labyrinth’ 
in the Festgabe A. v. Harnack Titbingen 1921 pp. 61-72. W. H. Matthews Mazes and 
Labyrinths London 1922 pp. I—254 (well illustrated). A. Piganiol Recherches sur les 
jeux romains Strasbourg 1923 p. 103 (le /udus Troiae). Humborg in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xii. 312—321, G. Karo 2. 321—323, H. Kees 2b. 323—326. 
R. Winter ‘Das Labyrinth in Tanz und Spiel’ in the Neue Jahrbicher fiir Wessenschaft 
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und Jugendbildung 1929 V. 707720 figs. 1—6 (‘Es ist hier versucht worden, Verbindungs- 
linien zwischen dem Siiden und dem Norden Europas im Altertum nachzuweisen’). 
W. F. J. Knight ‘ Vergil and the Maze’ in the Class. Rev. 1929 xliii. 212 f,, za. ‘Maze 
Symbolism and the Trojan Game’ in Antiguity 1932 vi. 445—458, ¢@. ‘Myth and Legend 
at Troy’ in Fo/k-Lore 1935 xlvi. 98—121, R. Eilmann Ledyrinthos Athen 1931 pp. I— 
106 with figs. r—25 (p. 12 criticises my contention (supra i. 476f.) that the Cnossian 
coin-types originated in a swastika). C. N. Deedes The Labyrinth ed. by S. H. Hooke 
London 1935 pp. 1—42 (thinks that in Egypt the Labyrinth originated in the baffling 
defences of the royal tomb or, later, of the royal palace). J. Layard ‘Maze-Dances and 
the Ritual of the Labyrinth in Malekula’ [an island of the New Hebrides] in Folk-Zore 
1936 xlvii. 123—170 (the Labyrinth provides a clue to the journey of the soul after 
death), zd. 26. p. 170 ‘the horned dancers of Abbots Bromley are thus seen to be not far 
removed from the bull-headed Minotaur,’ dd. 7d. 1937 xlviii. 115—182 ‘Labyrinth Ritual 
in South India: Threshold and Tattoo Designs.’ 


i. 481 the Labyrinth at Taormina. By a curious coincidence a square mosaic repre- 
senting the Labyrinth, with battlements all round, angle-towers, and a gateway, has 
actually come to light at Taormina (P. Orsi in the Wot. Scavi 1920 p. 340 ff. figs. 26—29). 


i. 481 the Labyrinth-dance at Delos. The Delian dance had ropes (fuel) to guide 
the dancers (I. R. Arnold in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 455 [F. Diirrbach 
Inscriptions de Délos Paris 1926 ii. 77 ff. no. 316, 75 ff.]. 


i. 482 n. 1 the altar of horns at Delos. See further E. Cahen ‘L’autel de cornes et 
Vhymne 4 Délos de Callimaque’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1923 xxxvi. 14—25 (‘il est peut-étre 
difficile de voir dans le Kératéz l’autel principale du culte apollinien 4 Délos. Ce sera 
plutét, 4 cdté du Bwyds centre de la liturgie officielle, comme un autel trés antique, ot 
s’attachaient les souvenirs les plus vénérables de la religion délienne, avec les rites 
primitifs de la yépavos, de la écapacrtywors, d’autres encore’ [Kallim. 2. Del. 300—324, 
Hesych. s.v. Andtaxds Bwpds]), R. Vallois ‘Topographie délienne. i. L’Artémision, le 
Monument des Hyperboréennes, l’Olivier sacré et le Kératén’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1924 xlviii. 411 —445. 

The archaic temple of Dreros, built for Apollon Delphinios (supra i. 729 n. 2) early 
in 5. viii B.C., was perhaps half a century later furnished with an altar of unusual form. 
A hollow structure of vertical slabs set against the back wall was covered by a wooden (?) 
lid with a circular hole in it (0'15™ across), which itself was closed by a carefully rounded 
potsherd. On this box-altar stood three statuettes of hammered bronze (one male, two 
smaller female) together with two small iron knives: within it were numerous horns 
mostly left horns) of young goats—clearly a Aeratén comparable with that of Delos 
supra i. 482) (S. Marinatos in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1936 lx. 224 f., 241244 figs. 17, 
18, pls. 26, 27, zd. in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1936 li Arch. Anz. pp. 215—222 
and 227 with figs. 1—4). : 


i. 483 swastika and maeander. A. S. Georgiades in the Apx. "Ed. 1914 p. 195 pl. 5 
figs. 1, 2, 2. 1915 p. 94 fig. 1 publishes a fine swastika-pattern, which he calls the 
“Eperpixds walavdpos,’ from the monastery of S. George at Eretria. 


i. 485 Theseus and the Minotaur as central panel of the Labyrinth. C. Bursian 
Aventicum Helvetiorum Finftes Heft Ziirich 1870 (= Mitthetlungen der antiquarischen 
Gesellschaft in Zurich xvi. Abth. 1. Heft 5) p. 58 pl. 29 publishes a handsome mosaic, 
found in 1830 at Cormerod in the canton of Freiburg and now in the Freiburg Museum: 
the design shows a Labyrinth with towers at the angles and Theseus with the Minotaur 
in the centre. 


i. 490 ff. the Minotaur. Materials bearing on this vexed problem may be here 
assembled. Sir J. Marshall Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India Part I, 
1913—14 Calcutta 1915 p. 25 f. pl. 23 fig. c publishes an enamelled terra-cotta relief, 
found by M. Duroiselle in the ruins of the Shwegugyi pagoda in Burma (s. Vv A.D.), 
showing among the subjects that relate to Buddha’s fight with Mara two bull-headed 
beings with human bodies and limbs, nude except for a loin-cloth. The type is suggestive 
of the Greek Minotaur. 

F. Quilling A@inotauros. Der Veredarierstein im Saalburgmuseum Leipzig 1919 
pp. 1—4o (severely criticised by E. Anthes in the Berl. phzlol. Woch. April 3, 1920 
Pp. 322—326). 

Prof. Max Semper of Aachen, in a letter to me dated Dec. 14, 1926, maintains that 
there is no convincing representation of the Minotaur in ‘Minoan’ or Mycenaean art, 
and that the seal-impression always cited as such would never have been so understood 
had not the wish been father to the thought. He holds that the mixed creatures of human 
+animal type, which occur first in the ‘Late Minoan’ age, are due to the impact of 
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Caucasian immigration and a change in the ruling race. Such A@sschwesen had long been 
known to the peoples of the eastern Pontos and may well have been introduced as a 
novel motif into ‘Minoan’ art by the victors. Semper surmises that the Minotaur was 
first discovered by the Hellenes, probably to represent some traditional ‘ Minoan’ word, 
whose true sound and sense remain obscure. He notes that the legend of the Minotaur 
is known from Greek sources only and involves an element of sex (lepds ydmuos), which 
points to the presence of a non:‘ Minoan’ factor in the population of Crete. This factor 
he regards as ‘ urigdischen’ and believes to have been racially connected with Asia Minor, 
whereas the genuine founders of the ‘Minoan’ civilisation were a Mediterranean folk 
racially akin to the Libyans. 

Eva Fiesel in Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. vi a. 270 f. comments on a bronze Etruscan 
mirror (F. Borie ‘La mort du Minotaure’ in the Zcole francaise de Rome. Mélanges 
@archéologie et a’histoire 1898 xviii. 51-63 pl. 1—2), which shows not only Minos, 
Athena, Ariadne, and Herakles (#zze, menrva, ariaéa, hercle), but also the bull-headed 
Minotaur (devrumeines). P. Kretschmer in G/otda 1931 xix. 216 had pointed out that this 
Etruscan compound was the equivalent of [Ta]§pos Muvduos on a ‘Chalcidian’ Ayarta from 
Caere (Cervetri) [Louvre F 18, best published by A. Rumpf Chalkidische Vasen Berlin~ 
Leipzig 1927 i. 13 no. 12, 175 fig. 3 pl. 26]. 

A. Schulten Mumantia Miinchen 1931 ii. 213 notes the prevalence of the bull-cult 
throughout Iberia, /d. 2d. ii. 262 f. pls. 24 and 25 (=my fig. 869) gives the black painted 
decoration of a red pottery do/zum, which in a highly stylized geometric manner (A. del 
Castillo in Ebert Heallex. ix. 138) renders a couple of bulls. /d. 2d. ii. 257 pl. 16 (=my 
figs. 870 and 871) shows the designs on a polychrome jug, which represents two male 
dancers wearing bulls’ horns on their arms and bulls’ hoofs (?) on their feet. The dance 
may be that mentioned by Strab. 164 as celebrated by night dévwvduy rl Gey. In any 
case the previous existence of such a bull-cult in Spain explains in part the age-long 
popularity of the Spanish bull-fights. See further V. Alford Pyrenean Festivals London 
1937 p. 193 f. on the Basque Zoro de Fuego or ‘ Fire Bull’ (‘probably...a form of bull 
devotion, separate from, though existing side by side, with the corréda or bullfight’). 

T. L. Shear in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 540 fig. 1 (J. Charbonneaux in the 
Rev. Et. Gr. 1935 xIviii. 83 fig. 2) publishes a gold ring from a Mycenaean tomb found 
near the ‘Theseion’ at Athens: ‘The scene represented on the ring is of unusual interest. 
On the right a man is striding to the right. He has the head of an anima] with long ears 
or short horns. In one hand he carries a branch or spear, and with the other holds the 
end of a double cord, which is attached to the waist of the foremost of two women behind 
chim. The women have veiled heads, high ruffs around their necks, and pleated skirts. 
On the extreme left is a sacred pillar, and a small object resembling a bird or butterfly 
appears in the background above the figures. A group consisting of a bull-headed man 
who is leading two captive women recalls the legend of the Minotaur and the Athenian 
maidens. The new discovery in Athens may illustrate an early version of the later 
familiar myth.’ But Shear’s interpretation of the scene is far from certain. 

E. Sjéqvist in the Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 344-347 fig. 11 gives the upper part of a 
terra-cotta statuette from 427a /rinz in Kypros, which portrays a priest wearing a bull’s 
mask drawn over his head. Sjoqvist cites analogous figures and concludes; ‘Es scheint 
daher, als ob die Tiermaskenverkleidung eine rituelle Tracht ware, besonders mit zere- 
moniellen Prozessionen und Tanzen verkniipft. Es ist sicher kein Zufall, dass die mit 
Sicherheit bestimmbaren Priestermasken Stierk6pfe sind. Die Reminiszenzen in Aija 
Irini von einem urspriinglichen Stiergott sind sicher noch lebendig gewesen, und der 
Stier war sein heiliges Tier und sein Symbol, auf gleiche Art, wie es mit Hadad in 
Syrien und seinem Gegenstiick in Anatolien der Fall war. Indem der Priester sein 
Bild anlegte, ging er eine greifbare Vereinigung mit der Gottheit ein, auf gleiche Art 
wie Demeters Priester in Pheneos bei gewissen Kultakten die Maske der Gottin anlegte 
[supra ii. 1136 n. 4]. Der Brauch hat bereits wahrend der Bronzezeit eine grosse Ver- 
breitung auf Cypern und innerhalb des syro-hettitischen Kulturgebietes gehabt und 
scheint sporadisch auch in dem minoisch-mykenischen Kreise spiirbar zu sein.’ 

With this conclusion I have long been in substantial agreement (/ourn. Hell. Stud. 
1894 xiv. 120—132 (‘The Cult of the Bull’)). It would, I conceive, be true to say that ail 
round the shores of the Mediterranean in early times the thunder-god was envisaged as a 
bellowing bull, whose human representative, the king or priest, identified himself with 
the deity by donning a bull-mask or at least by wearing bull-horns. Even Zedekiah the 
son of Chenaanah, when he claimed to speak in the name of the Lord, ‘made him horns 
of iron’ (1 Kings 22. 11). 

i. 497 ff. ‘Minoan’ Bull-fights. Sir A. J. Evans in Archaeologia 1914 |xv. go f. fig. 96 
illustrates a couple of rhyéd from ‘ Early Minoan’ ossuaries in the Messara, Crete, showing 
bulls with acrobatic performers (‘the earliest record of these sports’). W. Crooke ‘ Bull- 
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baiting, Bull-racing, Bull-fights’ in Folk-Lore 1917 xxviii. 141—163 discusses the subject 
with many parallels from India, Nigeria, etc. Ella Bourne ‘Ancient Bull-fights’ in Art 
and Archaeology 19'7 V. 142—153 cites izéer alia fig.9 a marble relief from Smyrna, 
now at Oxford, inscribed TAYPOKAOAYIQN HMEPA ¢ B (R. Chandler 
Marmora Oxoniensia Oxonii 1763 ii. 105 no. 58 pl. 8, Reinach Rép. Relzefs ii. 526 no. 1, 
Sir A. J. Evans in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1921 xli. 257 f. fig. 9, Corp. inser. Gr. ii 
no. 3212) and a similar marble relief from Sardeis inscribed [TAYPOKAOAYIQO.N 
KAI KYNHFION?] HMEPAS F (H. C. Butler in Sardes i. 1. 95 fig. 96, W. H. 
Buckler—D. M. Robinson 26. vii. 1. 88 f. no. 82 fig. 69), with which cp. a relief found 
west of the theatre at Ephesos (R. Hekerdey in the /ahresh. d. oest. arch, Inst. 1899 
ii Beiblatt p. 46 fig. 12) and an inscription from the Ephesian stage M[y]véptdos Mavo- 
glrou 7d Krugloy | kai rd we[p}t adrd rots Tavpeaorais rots Kpeovretos (2d. in Forschungen 
in Ephesos Wien 1912 ii. 182 no. 75). Sir A.J. Evans ‘On a Minoan Bronze Group of a 
Galloping Bull and Acrobatic Figure from Crete’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1921 xii. 
247-259 figs. 1—12. Jd. The Palace of Minos London 1936 Index p. 21 s.v. ‘Bull- 
sports.’ Ziehen in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v A. 24—27 (concluding with some friendly 
criticism of my own views). 


i. 500. On the horn-bearing woman of Laussel see now M. Hoernes Urgeschichte der 
bildenden Kunst in Europa® Wien 1925 p. 166 fig. 2, p. 167 fig. 1, p. 6or ff, R. de 
Saint-Périer L’art préhistorique (Epoque paléolithique) Paris 1932 p. 29 pl. 8, 4. 


i. g00. On the significance of the drinking-horn see H. Thiersch ‘Kretische Horn- 
becher’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1913 xvi. 783—85 figs. 30—45 (p. 83 f. ‘Die 
Vorstellung, dass das Trinken aus solchem Horne iiberirdische Krifte verleihe, ist ja nur 
die weitere Konsequenz des ganz ailgemein verbreiteten Gedankens, dass die Kraft des 
Tieres auch noch in dem von ihm abgetrennten Horne weiterlebe, dass dieses darum auch 
zur Abwehr allerlei damonischer Angriffe in hohem Masse geeignet sei’). 


i. 503 f. bull-carrying. Cp. L. Ziehen in Leges Graecorum sacrae ii. 49 ff. no. 12, 
30 ff. = /nscr. Gr. ed, min. i no. 84, 30 ff. (an Athenian decree of 421/o B.C.) rds Se 
lois éxcevac avrots o]| plyyoo[w atperar rpds Tov Body: hotrw[e]s 5¢ dporta: [ros Bods 
€peBos hor] | Ateporroro[? Aoupéo Sov] Staxoolos éxs ’AGe[vlalov and Corp. inscr. Alt. ii. 1 
no. 467, 10 f.=/zscr. Gr. ed. min. ii—iii. 1 no. 1028, to f.= Michel Recueil d’Inscr. gr. 
no. 610, 10 f.=Dittenberger Syl/. txscr. Gr§ no. 717, to f. (an Athenian decree of 
100/99 B.C.) Hpavyro 5é cal rots uvornplos rods Bods | év "Hdevotve THe Ovolae xal advrot 
€Bovdirnoay év rae mepiBdrw Tod lepob with the notes of Ziehen and Dittenberger ad occ. 
See also E. Maass s.v. Bodpoat in the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 222 f,, L. Ziehen ‘Zum 
Opferritus’ in Hermes 1931 Ixvi. 227234, and F. Cumont in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 
1937 xxvii. 67 n. 20. 

R. C. Bosanquet drew my attention (7 June 1915) to Hesych. T'dvdapos- 6 ravpo- 
xpdrys, wap "Ivdois. The reference is apparently to the Graeco-Buddhist art of ancient 
Gandhara in north-western India. 

i. 506 ff. Ritual Horns. In addition to the important articles of I. Scheftelowitz ‘Das 
Hornermotiv in den Religionen’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1912 xv. 451—487 (26. p. 473 f. 
‘Horner am Altar als Symbol der Heiligkeit’) and J. A. MacCulloch ‘Horns’ in 
J. Hastings Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1913 vi. 791>—796# (p. 794> 
‘conventional representations of an earlier Bovxpdytov’) consult W. Gaerte ‘Die Be- 
deutung der kretisch-minoischen Horns of Consecration’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1922 xxi. 
72—98 (starting from P. E. Newberry’s Egyptian hieroglyph of a desert mountain (sepra 
li. 555 Nn. 0, cp. 545 n. 0), Gaerte p. 82 takes the Cretan horns to be ‘die Kultsymbeole 
der in Kreta zu jener Zeit verehrten grossen Erdgéttin, einer der kleinasiatischen Magna 
Mater und der griechischen Rhea verwandten Gestalt’) and H. Sjévall ‘Zur Bedeutung 
der altkretischen Horns of Consecration’ 2. 1925 xxiii. 185—192 pls. 1 and 2 (Sjévall 
connects the Cretan horns with the ‘ Mondbilder’ of north-European art (supra i. 507), 
which he regards as andirons). See also G. Karo in Ebert Xeadlex. v. 392 é eine reine 
Schmuckform’), A. E. Napp Bukranion und Gutrlande. Beitrige sur Entwicklungs- 
geschichte der hellenistischen und rimischen Dekorationskunst Wertheim a. M. 1933 
pp. 1-49, W. Deonna ‘Mobilier délien ii BOMOI KEPAOTXOI’ in the Bull. Corr. 
Hell. 1934 pp. 381—447 figs. 1—53. 

i. 314 bees from bulls. A. E. Shipley ‘The ‘‘Bugonia” myth’ in the Journal of 
Philology 1915 xxxiv. 97—105 endorses the view of C. R. Osten Sacken On the Oxen- 
born bees of the Ancients Heidelberg 1894 pp. 1—8o that the-honey-bee (apis medlefica) 
was confused with the drone-fly (evzstalés tenax), which superficially resembles the honey- 
bee and is often found in a stray carcase or in rotting vegetation. 


i. 518 ff. the altar as object of cult. See further E. Maass ‘ Bomos und Verwandtes’ 
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in the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 227 n. 4, and cp. the mediaeval use of Deus ‘pro ipso 
altari ubi Dominicum Corpus asservatur’? (Ducange Gloss. med. et inf. Lat. ii. 829 
5.¥. “ DEVS’). 

R. Kittel in the Journal of Biblical Literature 1925 xliv. 123—153 deals at large 
with the transformation of sacred places or objects into deities (Qadesh ‘sanctuary,’ 
Ashera ‘sacred post,’ Hamman ‘pillar’)—summarised by E. H. Heffner in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1926 xxx. 487. 


i. 521 ff. The Marriage of the Sun and the Moon in Crete. S. Eitrem ‘Zur Apo- 
theose iv. Die heilige Ehe’ in Symbolae Osloenses 1932 xi. 11—21 deals with ‘ Die 
Theogamie des Herrscherkultus,’ points out that Caligula as 6 véos HXtos (Dittenberger 
Syll. inser. Gr.* no. 798, 3 Kyzikos) married the Moon (Suet. Cafig. 22, Dion Cass. 
59. 27), and does not scout the hypothesis of ‘eine althellenische Theogamie, zwischen 
Sonne und Mond vollzogen’ (p. 18 n. 1). 


i. 522 f. the wooden cow. Suet. Mer. 12 inter pyrricharum argumenta taurus Pasi- 
phaam ligneo iuvencae simulacro abditam iniit, ut multi spectantium crediderunt. 

Frazer Golden Bough*: Taboo p. 113 (Hindus born again by being enclosed in the 
golden image of a cow and dragged through the usual channel or, failing that, through 
an image of the sacred Yoni). 

Lady Sterry, wife of Sir Wasey Sterry, kindly sent me the following note (Aug. 21, 
1931) : ‘According to the Christians of the Lebanog, the Druses have a sacred calf used 
in their worship. The calf is said to be made of wood hollowed out inside, and at one 
of their feasts cakes and sweetmeats are passed through the calf, which are considered 
blessed and are distributed to their friends, not necessarily only to Druses. The calf is 
said to be kept in their place of worship, which is open only to the initiated, and women 
are not allowed to be initiated.’ 


i. 525 the cult of Hedlotés, C. W. Vollgraff in Mnemosyne N.S. 1919 xlvii. 162 no. 7 
publishes a squared block of limestone, found at Argos, which is inscribed in lettering 
of s. v B.C. opos : he|AXoro, that is wpos ‘BAAwrtov, and infers that the Cretan goddess 
“E\Awrls must have had a shrine ‘EA\wrcoy near the road to Mantineia. 

A. Lesky ‘Hellos—Hellotis’ in the Wiener Studien 1926/27 xlv. 152—-173, 26. 1928 
xlvi. 48—67 and 107—129 would recognise a lepds ydmos between the earth-goddess 
Europa, who in Crete was originally named Hellotis, and the sky-god Zeus, who in 
pre-Greek times had the form of a bull. Lesky finds traces of the same beliefs at Dodona 
in the Helloi and their eponym Hellos (cp. Hellas, Hellenes, etc.), also at Corinth and 
Marathon in Athena He//otés, and less certainly in Helle of the Hellespont. 


i. 530 n. 2 QO. K6nnecke in the Rhein. Mus. 1914 Ixix. 547—851 discusses the 
golden basket of Europe (Mosch. 2. 37 ff.) viewing it as Moschos’ attempt to outshine 
the wooden bow] of Thyrsis (Theokr. 1. 27 ff.). 


i. 531n. 3. On the name Eipwry see also W. Aly in Glofta 1913 v. 63—74, who 
connects it with edpds, edpwes, evpwbdns, ebpwirds (e.g. Eur. £7. 626, Opp. de pisc. 3. 20) 
in the sense of ‘dark’ (Hesych. s.vv. edpwevra, edpwrdv, Souid. s.v. evpiwers, schol. Od. 
23. 322, schol. Soph. Az. r1go), and concludes: ‘so stammt der Name, wie seine Bildung 
zeigt, aus jener Schicht, die zutage tritt, wenn wir Thessalien mit Arkadien vergleichen, 
ein Resultat, das ftir die Einordnung der Gottin zeitlich und raumlich bedeutsam sein 
diirfte. Neben Europe in Bootien und Europe in Sekyon finden wir nun erstere auch in 
Kreta und zwar genau in dem Teil der Insel, wo in Gortyn neben peloponnesischem 
Einfluss auch unmittelbar thessalischer bereits anderweitig nachgewiesen ist.’ 


i. 34 n.2. A. von Sallet ‘Die Umschrift der Europa auf Silbermiinzen von Gortyna’ 
in the Zedtschr. f. Num. 1879 vi. 263 ff. (Mt Tityron), J. N. Svoronos ‘The inscription 
Ticvpot on coins of Gortyna’ in the Mum. Chron. Third Series 1887 vii. 126 ff. (an ethnic 
=Toprivio, cp. Kaprepvides (seepra i. 471) and Koptoroe (Hesych. Koptcriot: of Toprvvtot)), 
A. Skias ‘Tiovpos, Kpyrixh méds’ in the E¢. ’Apx. 1891 p. 191 f. (citing schol. Theokr. 
3. 2 (supra i. 534 n. 2)).: 

i. 536 fig. 407. With the type of Epiktesis in the relief from Loukou cp. that of Salus 
on a sestertzus struck by Commodus in 184 A.D. (H. Mattingly—E. A. Sydenham Zhe 
Roman Imperial Coinage London 1930 iii. 416 no. 439 pl. 16, 328: Stevenson—Smith— 
Madden Dict. Rom. Coins p. 713, Roscher Lex. Myth. iv. 300 fig. 3). 


i. 542 n.5. See now Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 3. 921 ff. no. 1478 pl. 246, 22 London 
and no, 1479 pl. 246, 23. The reverse of the latter is inscribed XEPZONAZI[ON]. 
Babelon comments: ‘La belle téte de Zeus Kpyrayevijs...est inspirce de celle du Zeus 

*Olympie sur les statéres d’Elis....’ 
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i. 549 ff. Ba‘albek and its cults. The official record of the German excavations has 
now been published in three stately volumes—T. Wiegand Saale. Ergebnisse der Aus- 
grabungen und Untersuchungen in den Jahren 1878 bis 1905. Vol. i by B. Schulz and 
H. Winnefeld with the assistance of O. Puchstein, D. Krencker, H. Kohl, G. Schumacher. 
Berlin-—Leipzig 1921. Vol. ii by D. Krencker, T. von Litpke, and H. Winnefeld with 
the assistance of O. Puchstein, B. Schulz. Berlin—Leipzig 1923. Vol. iii by H. Kohl, 
D. Krencker, O. Reuther, F. Sarre, and M. Sobernheim. Berlin—Leipzig 1925. 

See also Gruppe Afprh. Lit. 1921 p. 396 f., F. Cumont ‘Le Jupiter héliopolitain et 
les divinités des planétes’ in Syria 1921 ii. 4o—46, zd. ‘A quels dieux étaient consacrés 
les temples de Baalbek ?’ 7d. 1925 vi. 202, H. Thiersch ‘Zu den Tempeln und zur Basilika 
von Baalbek’ in the Wachr. d. kin. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 1925 
p. 1 ff. (assigns the smaller temple to the Syrian Magna Mader), U. Wilcken ‘Zu den 
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“ Syrischen Géttern”’ in the Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann zum 60. Geburtstag 7. Nov- 
ember 1926 Titbingen 1927 pp. 1—19, H. Seyrig in Litteris 1928 pp. 165—179 (assigns 
the smaller temple to Hermes assimilated to the Semitic Gennaios), zd. ‘La Triade 
Héliopolitaine et les Temples de Baalbek’ in Syria 1929 x. 314—356 with pls. 82—86 
(p. 346 n. 6 denies the solarity of Iupiter He/opolitanus), D. Krencker in the Jahrd. 
d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1929 xliv Arch. Anz. pp. 169—181 figs. 1—7 (discusses the 
successive phases in the construction of the temple of Zeus), and cp. M. Rostovtzeff 
‘Hadad and Atargatis at Palmyra’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 58—63 with 
pl. 9, 1—10 (clay ¢esserae etc.). 

i. 551 n. 2. Corp. inser. Lat. vi. 4 no. 36803. 

i. 567 ff. Iupiter Helopolztanus and the Bull. R. Dussaud ‘Heliopolitanus’ in 
Pauly--Wissowa Real-Enc. viii. 50—57. Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 31 ft. 
no. 829 fig. (= my fig. 872) publishes a small altar (height 0°65), of local limestone, from 
Nika a village of Lebanon at the foot of Dyebel Sannin, which shows the god holding 
whip and corn-ears, with a dé/os on his head, a necklace with central medallion on his 
chest, and stiff drapery with six four-leaved rosettes arranged in panels. He stands on a 
pedestal, the front of which has a goddess in a niche. And he is flanked by two bulls. 
Mendel 26. iii. 613 ff. no. 1404 fig. (=my fig. 873) adds a statuette (height 0°76™), of local 
limestone, from Soukhné to the north-east of Palmyra, which shows a similar type with 
even richer decoration. On the breast is engraved the god himself, flanked by Helios and 
Men: on the abdomen, Hera or Demeter, flanked by Athena and Hermes(?). On the 
base is inscribed in lettering of s. iiiii A.D. Z(ovz) + O( ptimo) « Maximo) + H(etiopolitane) | 
Sex(tus) - Rasius + Proculus « praef(ectus) + coh(ortis) «IT» Thraclum) + v(otum) plosuit). But 
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the most important monument of the cult yet found is the idol of gilded bronze (height 
0°384™) from Ba‘albek itself, slashed and broken by some fanatic but skilfully repaired by 
M. André for the Charles Sursock collection and admirably published by R. Dussaud in 
Syria 1920 i. 3—15 pls. 1—4 (of which 1 and 2=my figs. 874 and 875), S. N. Deane in 
the Am. Journ. Arch. 1921 xxv. 94 fig. 2, Reinach Xéf, Stat. v. 10 no. §, The Ldusirated 
London News for May 2, 1931 p. 743. The bronze, which may be dated ¢. 150 A.D., 
represents the god as he stood with his usual attributes, wearing a 2d/athos (of interlaced 
reeds (?) decked with four corn-ears and a disk between globules perhaps meant for 
schematized uraez), a long chztén with short sleeves, and a cuirass-like sheath with 
numerous reliefs (on the chest, a winged disk ; below, seven busts—Helios and Selene, 
Athena and Hermes, Zeus and Hera, Kronos; and above the feet a lion-head for 
Gennaios (supra p- 888): behind, another winged disk, an eagle, two rams’-heads to 


suggest Zeus Ammon, six four-leaved rosettes or stars of diminishing size: at the sides, 
two elongated thunderbolts). The whole figure is erect on a cubical plinth adorned with 
a relief of Tyche (turreted crown, rudder, cornu copiae). And the plinth, flanked by 
a pair of young bulls, rests on a larger base, which is pierced with a circular opening 
(c. 0°073™ across)—possibly a letter-box for the codictl/d of persons consulting the god 
(Macrob. Sat. 1. 23. 14 ff. (supra i. 552 f.)). See further R. Cagnat in Syria 1924 v. 108 ff. 
and §. A. Cook Zhe Religion of Ancient Palestine in the light of Archaeology London 
1930 pp. 15, 141 n. 4, 187, 218-—222 pl. 39, I. 

The biggest harvest of fresh facts bearing on the Ba‘albek cults is, however, that 
garnered in the posthumous work of Sébastien Ronzevalle Jupiter Héhiopolitain, Nova 
et Vetera (Notes et Etudes d’Archéologie Orientale. Troisiéme Série, ii) in the A/élanges 
de 1’ Université Saint-Joseph xxi, i Beyrouth 1937 pp. 1—181 with 17 figs. and 51 pls. 
(reviewed by F. R. Walton in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1938 xlii. 435 f.). This monograph 
publishes a mass of new or little known material, including altars, s¢é/az, engraved gems, 
lead seals, bronze rings, etc. In particular it furnishes a full account of the rock-cut 
relief in the quarry at Ferzol (pp. 29—71) and of the carved octagonal altar at Fiki or 
Fakyé on the west slope of Antilibanos (pp. 87—129). Incidentally it discusses many, if 
not most, of the associated deities of Koile Syria. And it ends (p. 138f.) by laying stress 
on the symbolic corn-ears of Ba‘albek (supra i. 558, 569, 572, iil. 1093): ‘C'est dans cet 
épi que se concentre finalement toute l’essence de la religion héliopolitaine sous l’empire 
romain. Issue de la triade familiale [supra i. 553 f. Hadad, Atargatis, Seimios] groupée 
autour du grand dieu syrien du tonnerre et de la pluie, Hadad, cette religion devint 
progressivement celle du diez du Czel, B‘el-Samin, embrassant dans ses flancs les traits qui, 
dés P’époque hellénistique, méritérent A Ba‘albek la dénomination d’Héliopolis, et firent 
Welle avec le temps le centre coelésyrien de tous les cultes solaires de ]’époque romaine. 
Tout se résolvait pratiquement dans l’adoration de l’astre brillant du jour, dans ses 
fonctions de dispensateur de vie et de prospérité agraire, telles qu’elles nous sont résumées 
dans ’image récemment découverte 4 Doura du B‘el-Samin—Zevs Peds, image par laquelle 
je mets fin A toute cette étude (pl. XLII)’ [M. Rostovtzeff Dura-Europos and its Art 
Oxford 1938 p. 63f. pl. 11, 1 ‘ Bas-relief of Zeus Kyrios,’ p. 68 ff. pl. 13 ‘Painted 
decoration of the ced/a of the temple of Zeus Theos. (Restoration by F. Brown);’? Zhe 
Excavations at Dura-Europos Prelim. Report vii—viii. Yale Univ. Press 1939, pp. 180 ff. 
(The Temple of Zeus Theos), 284 ff. (The Temple of Zeus Kyrios) J. 


i. 571 n. 2 leonine gods. At Bir-Derbal near Ghardimaouw in Tunisia a Punico-Roman 
sanctuary containing a dedicatory inscription to Saturn was found; also other rustic 
sanctuaries of 5. ii A.D., which could boast life-size statues of terracotta and many 
statuettes. One life-size head had the face of a lioness wearing fillets and is thought to 
have represented the Genzus Terrae Africae (L. Carton ‘Note sur des édicules renfermant 
des statues en terre cuite, découverts dans la région de Ghardimaou (Tunisie)’ in the 
Comptes rendus de ? Acad. des inser. et belles-lettres 1918 pp. 338—347, W. N. Bates in 
the Am. Journ. Arch. 1919 xxiii. 320), because a denarius issued by Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Pius Scipio in 47—46 B.c. shows Sekhet with leonine head, disk, and ankh 
accompanied by the legend F-T+A (Babelon AZonun. rép. rom. i. 280 no. 51 fig., Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Rom, Coins Rep. ii. 572 no. 8 pl. 121, 4 and no. g (Genius Tutelaris Africae 
or Genius Totius Africae ?). 

i, 581 the golden thunderbolt of Adad. Cp. Liv. 22. 1 (when prodigies occurred in 
217 B.C.) decemvirorum monitu decretum est, Iovi primum donum fulmen aureum pondo 
quinquaginta fieret, etc. Aristoph. av. 1750 (supra p. 59). 

A magnificent relief in basalt from Arslan-Tash, dating from the reign of Tiglath- 
pileser iii (746—727 B.c.), shows Adad, with a double three-pronged thunderbolt in 
either hand, standing on the back and head of a bull as he advances rapidly from left 
to right (L’art de la Mésopotamie ancienne au Muste du Louvre Paris 1936 v. 300 fig. a). 
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i. 586 Atargatis with her lions. R. Dussaud ‘ Patére de bronze de Tafas’ in Syria 
1924 V. 212—215 with pl. 54, 1 and 2 (E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1926 
XXx. 342) describes a bronze fatera of Roman date, found at 7afas in the Hauran but 
later stolen from the Mohammedan Museum at Damaskos. The central relief shows a 
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Fig. 876. 


lion standing in front of a column on which is an image of Priapos. The lion rests his 
forepaw on a scadellune(?). At the left is a musician playing the double flutes; at the 
right, a woman with a timbrel, towards whom the lion turns his head. Dussaud thinks 
that the lion of Atargatis prefers the native timbrel to the foreign flutes ! 

i. 586 figs. 448 and 449. See further A. L. Frothingham in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1916 xx. 204—21T fig. 40. 
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i. 590 fig. 450. See now rit. Mus. Cat. Coins Arabia etc. pp. xxxii, 28 pl. 4, 15 
and 16. 
N. Glueck in Zhe flustrated London News for Aug. 21, 1937 p. 298 ff. publishes 
finds from a Nabataean temple known as Khirbet et-Tannur and situated on a hill in 
southern Transjordania, directly south of the Wad¢ el-Hesa (the ‘brook Zered’ of Deut. 
2.13, cp. Num. 21.12). Excavations in March 1937 yielded bearded heads probably 
representing Zeus (Adad) {p. 298 fig. 3, p. 299 fig. 11); a relief of Zeus (Adad) enthroned 
between two young bulls, his neck encircled by a lion-headed torque, his right hand 
raised perhaps to hold a double axe, his left hand grasping the bull’s ear and partly 
concealed by a conspicuous thunderbolt (p. 299 fig- 15=my fig. 876 from a photograph 
kindly supplied by Mr Glueck); an incense-altar with reliefs of Zeus (Adad) and Tyche 
(p. 298 figs. 7—g); the bust of Atargatis in relief with leaf-like decoration (fish-scales? 
A. B. C.) on forehead, cheeks, and chest (p. 299 fig. 6); the bust of Atargatis in relief 
with head-dress formed of two fishes (p. 299 fig. 5); a snake-entwined eagle standing on 
a wreath with a plaster basin below (p. 300 fig. 18); etc. For a fuller account of these 
important finds see N. Glueck ‘The Nabataean Temple of Khirbet et-Tannir’ in the 
Bulletin of the American School of Oriental Research for October 1937 No. 67 pp. 6—16 
figs. 2—8, zd. ‘A newly discovered Nabataean temple of Atargatis and Hadad at Khirbet 
et-Tannir, Transjordania’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1927 xli. 361—376 figs. I—15, 
C. Picard ‘ Les sculptures nabatéennes de Khirbet-et-Tannour et l’Hadad de Pouzzoles’ 
in the Rev. Arch. 1937 ii. 244—249 figs. I—4. 


i. 592 n. © the sacred ‘cock.’ H. Gressmann ‘Der heilige Hahn zu Hieropolis in 
Syrien’ in the Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft Giessen 1928 Beitheft 
xli. 88—95 (cp. Corp. znscr. Gr. iii no. 4000, 5 (Ikonion) as read by Sir W. M. Ramsay 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1918 xxxviii. 157 gpardrevxor ddéxrop[a], and modern Palestinian 
customs (J. A. Jaussen ‘Le coq et la pluie dans la tradition palestinienne’ in the Revue 
bibligue internationale 1924 xxxiii. 574—582)). 

i. 398 n. t Zeus at the Italian Lokroi. S. Mirone ‘Copies de statues sur les monnaies 
de la Grande Gréce’ in the Rev. Nunt. iv Série 1926 xxix. 134—138 deals with Zeus 
*EdevOépios at Tarentum, Metapontum, and Lokroi Epizephyrioi. 


i. 602 eagle. on pyramidal structures at Tarsos and Seleukeia Pieria. F. Cumont 
‘L’aigle funéraire des Syriens et Vapothéose des empereurs’ in the Revue de U histoire 
des religions 1910 Jxii. 119—164 with figs. 1—22 and pl. 1, ¢@. (citing A. H. Gardiner) 
‘A propos de l’aigle funéraire des Syriens’ 26. 1911 Ixiii. 208—214, S. Ronzevalle 
‘L’aigle funéraire en Syrie’ in the Mélanges de la Faculté orientale: Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth 1912 v. 2. 1*—62* with 9 figs., 105*—115* with 4 figs., L. Deubner 
‘Die Apotheose des Antoninus Pius’ in the Rém. AMitth. 1912 xxvii. 1—20 figs. 1—4, 
F. Cumont Etudes Syriennes Paris 1917 pp. 38—118 (‘L’aigle funéraire d’Hiérapolis et 
l'apothéose des empereurs’) with figs. g—43- 


i. 602. For V as the womb of a mother-goddess see the evidence collected by 
F. Dornseiff Das Alphabet in Mystik und Mogie Leipzig—Berlin 1922 p. 21 f., M. Mayer 
‘Delta praehistoricum’ in the Berl. philol. Woch. Jan. 19, 1929 pp- 91—94, E. Wiist in 
the Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft 1932 \viii. 
I. 142. 


i. 603 n. 5 Di-Sandas. R. Rochette in the Mémotres de’ Institut National de France 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres) Paris 1848 xvii. 161 insists ‘qu'il faut certaine- 
ment lire de cette maniére: Ac-Zavédv.’ 


604 the rock-carvings near Boghaz-keui. These are now well published by K. Bittel 
Die Felsbilder von Yastlikaya Bamberg 1934 with bibliography, map, plan, 28 photo- 
graphic pls., and panoramic drawing, id. Die Ruinen von Bogazkiy Berlin—Leipzig 1937 
pp. t—107 with 63 figs., chronological table, and 3 plans. It appears that the great 
procession of Iasily Kaya may be dated between 1350 and 1330 B.C. (C. Picard in the 
Rev. Arch. 1937 ii. 256). 
i. 604 ff. Zeus Dolichatos and Iupiter Dolichenus. To the bibliography given on p. 604 
n. 8 should be added F. Cumont Ztudes Syriennes Paris 1917 pp. 173—202 (‘Doliché et 
le Zeus Dolichénos’) with figs. 5570, zd. ‘Groupe de marbre du Zeus Dolichénos’ in 
Syria 1920 i. 183—189 pl. 17 (found ‘entre Marash et Biredjik’: Zeus stands on bull 
supported by altar with base inscribed Kplowos xai ZirABolv]lés), K. A. Neugebauer 
Antike Bronzestatuetten Berlin 1921 p. 118 f. fig. 65 (Genius of Iupiter Dolichenus from 
Mar‘ash, now in the Antiquarium at Berlin), p. 120 fig. 63 (Iupiter Dolichenus from 
Berlin—Lichtenberg, now in the Antiquarium at Berlin), td. in Gnomon 1930 vi. 269, 
J. Leipoldt in H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 1926 ix— 
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xi. 15 f. figs. 116—122, W. Lamb Greek and Roman Bronzes London 1929 p. 227f., 
S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome Oxford 1929 
p. 292 (temple at the western corner of the Aventine, shrine on the Esquiline, shrine 
in Reg. xiv), The Llustrated London News for Aug. 17, 1935 p- 290 (recent finds on the 
Aventine, including a photograph of the sanctuary, a marble statue of the god holding a 
double axe: in his right hand and a thunderbolt in his left, an inscription mentioning 
Commodus, etc.), G. I. Kazarow ‘Denkmiiler des Dolichenus-Kultes’ in the Jahresh. 
@. oest. arch. Inst. 1932 xxvii. 168—173 figs. 105 —108 (finds made in 1930 at /Jassex 
near Widin (Bononia) in Bulgaria, including a triangular bronze plate with well-preserved 
reliefs of the god on his bull and his partner on her hind, a bronze tablet inscribed 
I. 0. M. Dol. | Aur. Bas|sus sac. | servus etus, and the left half of another bronze tablet 
with the porntéliée inscription 7. O. (MZ. Dol.] | Fl. Sabin[us...] | Valeria V[...]\ Tin- 
sadno.., | suo ex tusso [dez]). 


i. 6r1 £. eagle between horns of bull and on short column beneath bull. Perhaps cp. 
the terra-cotta group published in pl. Ixxvii, @ and 4. 


i. 619 n. 4. A rosette on the forehead of a bull is a commonplace in ancient art: see 
J. Déchelette Manuel darchéologte Paris 1910 ii. 1. 480, 1914 ii. 3. 1310. A couple 
of examples will suffice. A gold earring of Greek work (s. iv—iii B.c.), found in Palestine 
and now in my possession, shows a bull’s head with a spiral rosette on the forehead. 
A gold strap-buckle of the La Téne period, found in the tomb of Chilperich i at Tournai 
in 1653 and stolen from the Cabinet des Médailles in 1831, had also a spiral rosette on 
the forehead (F. Dahn Urgeschichte der germanischen und romanischen Volker Berlin 
1883 iii. 480 fig. 18 f., J. Déchelette of. czt. ii. 3. 1308 fig. 570, 2). Both are possibly 
symbolic. 

S. Ronzevalle Jupiter Héliopolitain Beyrouth 1937 p. 51 ff. publishes a pair of 
monuments from the Haurdn. A basalt s¢ée (0°875™ high) from Tell AS‘ari near Tafas, 
now in the Museum at Damaskos, shows a bull-headed god ex face. His horns make 
a large crescent enclosing a rosette. Under h® left arm is a smaller rosette. And across 
his body is a sword (pl. 14.425, 5, and 55). An almost exact replica of this relief (o’80™ 
high) is to be seen in a niche at ‘Awas south of Salhad (fig. 12). Ronzevalle cp. a square 
altar of basalt (0°88™ high) from Salhad, on which a bull’s head appears in relief between 
the two parts of a Greek dedication to Zeds wéyas 6 xdpcos (M. Dunand Le Musée de 
Soucida : Inscriptions et monuments figurés Paris 1934 p. 99 no. 200 Ad peydlAy Te 
kuplo | brép cwrnplas | Movlynov BalovAtoxou K[¥p]lou ||"Avos ofxodd|u0s eboeBGv éwdinoc). 


i. 624 the Milky Way and Hera. So in Siberian mythology a Buriat tale explains 
the Milky Way as the overflow from the breasts of the Heaven-goddess Manzan Gérmé 
(U. Holmberg Finno-Ugric, Siberian Mythology Boston 1927 pp- 414, 434): 

i. 625 n. 1 the stars as flowers. Cp. Basil. howe. ir hexaent. 6. 1 (xxix. 117C Migne) 
tls 6 rots dvOece Tovrots Siarockihas Tov ovpayédy and the remarks of A. von Humboldt 
Cosmos trans. E. C. Otté London 1849 ii. 395. 


i, 626 the Byzantine list of planets, metals, plants, and animals. $. Langdon in the 
Museum Journal: University of Pennsylvania 1918 ix. 151—156 with fig. describes a 
Babylonian tablet of c. 1600 B.c. dealing with symbolism in the Cassite period. W. N. Bates 
in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1919 xxiii. 179 summarises: ‘The text explains the divine 
powers which are controlled or symbolized by various substances and utensils employed 
in the rituals. Thus the jar of holy water signifies Ninhabursildu, queen of incantations; 
the tamerisk signifies the god of the heavens; the head of the date palm, Tammuz; the 
cypress, the aid of Adad; the censer invokes the god of the spring sun, Urasha, etc. 
It also gives the only information yet recovered about the mystic meanings of metals. 
Silver is the god of the heavens, gold the earth god, copper the god of the sea, lead the 
great mother goddess.’ Prof. Langdon adds in a letter of Oct. 31, 1919: ‘the sky god is 
symbolized by silver...because for astronomical reasons the Moon (or the silver god) was 
identified with the sky god at the summer solstice.’ See further C. O. Zuretti Adchemtstica 
signa (Catalogue des manuscrits alchimiques grecs viii) Bruxelles 1932 p. 1 ff. 

i. 626 ff. Akin to the silvered or gilded-plates of Jupiter Dolzchenus is one of repoussé 
bronze, found by E. Cunnington in 1882 at the Romano-Celtic temple in Maiden Castle 
and now in the Museum at Dorchester (fig. 877, @ front, 6 back, from the official photo- 
graphs). It represents Minerva standing em face with helmet, spear, Gorgon’s head, and 
shield, the whole on a raised oblong surrounded by the usual spear-head and lily-work 
(R. E. M. Wheeler in 7he Antiguaries Journal 1935 xv. 272). At the bottom edge are 
the remains of one or two letters, part of a lost inscription (Lt.-Col. C. D. Drew in a 
communication dated March 20, 1938). Minerva is known elsewhere on the plates of 
Dolichenus (supra i. 616 fig. 487, 619 with fig. 490), and it is conceivable that the cult 
of this maiden goddess, domiciled in the fourth-century temple (for which see R. E. M. 





Terra-cotta group in the British Museum, possibly connected with the cult of Iupiter Dolichenus (?) 
Iam indebted to Mr C. M. Robertson for the following official description ; « 196). 5-~a0: Gy Teneanuiin wale ad ar ee 
on bull’s head, all on a flat square base. This now stands on 2 terracotta column, but it is sis eatin th Ne 2 = — in. bake wtandticg, 
though both are no doubt antique. They were acquired among @ large collection formed at Odessa from joo a baie “ce 
cavations of tombs a ia.” 


Plate LXXVII 
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A bronze mace from Willingham Fen, 
now in the Museum of Archaeology and of Ethnology, Cambridge. 





See page 1099 f. 
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Wheeler Zoc. cet. p. 270 ff. pls. 33, 34, 2, 37, 38, 2, Miss M. V. Taylor in the Journ. 
Rom. Stud, 1935 xxv. 220 f. pls. 40 and 41, 1, ead. 26. 1937 xxvii. 242 f.), contributed 
something to the popular etymology of Maiden (properly AZai-Dun) Castle. The temple 
itself may have been that of Dolichenus, a Celtic form of whom is suggested by a votive 
offering found in 1934 just outside the south-east corner of the building, v2z. a three- 
horned bull (sera i. 639) made of tinned bronze and bearing a triad of busts, one minus 
its head (R. E. M. Wheeler doc. ct. p. 272 pl. 39 (=my fig. 878), Miss M. V. Taylor 
loc. cit. p. 220 pl. 41, 2). 





a ‘ b 
Fig. 877. 


Another power associated with Dodichenus in the Celtic area as a pendant to Minerva 
with her spear was Hercules with his club (supra i. 616 fig. 487). And here we must 
take into account the interesting bronze mace found in 1857 by a ploughman on 
Willingham Fen, ten miles north-west of Cambridge (M. Rostovtseff—M. V. Taylor 
‘Commodus-Hercules in Britain’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1923 xiii. gt ff. pl. 3 
(inadequate), L. C. G. Clarke in Zhe Antiquaries Journal 1926 vi. 178 f. pl. 31, 
EF. M. Heichelheim in Pauly—Wissowa Heal-Enc. vi A. 925 f., td. in Proceedings of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society 1935—1936 xxxvii. 56 ff. pl. 4, 6). The mace had 
been deliberately broken, perhaps by way of damuatio memoriae after Commodus’ 
assassination in 192 A.D., and enclosed in a wooden chest along with a number of 
votive bronzes—soldiers on horseback, a bull’s head, an eagle, an owl, etc. The three 
fragments of the mace, which together measure ¢. 0°345™ in height and had once a 
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wooden core, are decorated as follows (pl. lxxviii): (1) A bust of Commodus, wearing 
the paludamentum, forms the handle, (2) On the shaft is a nude beardless god with 
right hand uplifted (as if to brandish a bolt) and left hand raised (as if to hold a sceptre 
or spear). He sets his left foot on the bearded (?) head of a giant emerging from the 
ground. To the left an eagle, now headless, is perched on a globe, which rests on a 
six-spoked wheel marked with rays. To the right projects the head of a bull with three 
horns, one of which is now broken off. At the back plunges a dolphin. (3) The mace 
terminates as a knotted club. It is clear that the artist was primarily concerned to 
identify Commodus with Hercules (sufra ii. 255 n. 0, 903 n. 2). But, since Commodus 
also posed as a youthful Iupiter holding thunderbolt and sceptre (s#fra i. 276 n. § 





Fig. 878. 


fig. 202, ii. 1185 figs. 987, 988), a corresponding figure appears on the shaft. Further 
syncretism equates this Iupiter with the Germanic Ziu, the victorious rider of the Iupiter- 
columns, who tramples his giant under foot (supra ii. 74 ff.). It equips him also with the 
eagle-on-globe and the radiate wheel as a sky-god, with the three-horned bull perhaps as 
an earth-god (? Dis pater. But F. M. Heichelheim in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv A. 
2281 f., 2453 ff. stresses ‘Bezichungen zur Wassertiefe’ and suspects connexion with 
Tarvos 7rigaranus (supra i. 482 n.o}), and even with the dolphin as a sea-god—thereby 
completing his claim to universal dominion. 

i. 630 ff. ‘where iron is born.’ M. P. Charlesworth in a note to me (Oct. 29, 1934) 
cp. Plin. zaz¢. Aist. 33. 118 Iuba minium nasci et in Carmania tradit, Timagenes et in 
Aethiopia, etc. But a closer parallel is furnished by the Xa/evala runo 9. 25 ff. Kirby, 
where Vaindmdinen says ‘Well I know the birth of Iron, | And how steel was first 
created.’ He goes on to tell how— 
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Ukko, God of realms supernal, 

40 Rubbed his mighty hands together. 
Both his hands he rubbed together, 
On his left knee then he pressed them, 
And three maidens were created, 
Three fair Daughters of Creation, 
Mothers of the rust of Iron, 
And of blue-mouthed steel the fosterers. 

Strolled the maids with faltering footsteps 
On the borders of the cloudlets, 

And their full breasts were o’erflowing, 

50 And their nipples pained them sorely. 
Down on earth their milk ran over, 
From their breasts’ o’erflowing fulness, 
Milk on land, and milk on marshes, 
Milk upon the peaceful waters. 

Black milk from the first was flowing, 
From the eldest of the maidens, 

White milk issued from another, 
From the second of the maidens, 
Red milk by the third was yielded, 
6o By the youngest of the maidens. 

Where the black milk had been dropping, 
There was found the softest Iron, 
Where the white milk had been flowing, 
There the hardest steel was fashioned, 
Where the red milk had been trickling, 
There was undeveloped Iron. 


i, 631 n. 8. A. H. Sayce in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1910 xxx. 315 notes: ‘AUB, 
or rather ‘A\v8y, corresponds with a Hittite Khaly-wa, “the land of the Halys,” just 
as ’Aptv8[] corresponds with Arzawa. The Halizonians are the Khalitu of a (cuneiform) 
inscription of the proto-Armenian king Rusas II. (B.c. 680),...who says that he had 
made a campaign against ‘‘the Moschians, the Hittites, and the Khalitu.” The silver- 
mines of the Taurus, which were worked by the Hittites, were the chief source of the 
silver supplied to the early oriental world: hence the metal was a special favourite with 
the Hittites, from whom the rest of the world obtained it.’ Cp. Sir A. Evans Zhe Palace 
of Minos Vondon 1928 ii. 1. 169 n. 2. More hazardous conjectures in J. Karst Dee 
vorgeschichtlichen Mittelmeervilker Heidelberg 1931 pp. 71 f., 254, 348. 


i. 632 n. 5. Add Iul. Obs. 39 (Lycosthenes) mures in aede Jovis aurum roserunt. 


i. 633 ff. The monograph of L. Malten ‘Der Stier in Kult und mythischem Bild’ in 
the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii. go—139 has a useful collection of evidence 
from Egypt (pp. 92—98 figs. 111), Mesopotamia (pp. 98—107 figs. 12—27), Asia Minor 
(pp. 107—114 figs. 28—41), Syria (pp. 114—117 figs. 42—51), Palestine (pp. 117—119 
figs. 5254), Phoinike (p. 120 fig. 55), Crete (pp. 121—137 figs. 56—89), a brief notice 
of survivals in classical cults and myths (p. 137 f.), and some consideration of the Bull’s 
significance from first to last (p. 138 f.). 

i. 636 bull with body-marks. The best example is one from Ur published by C. L. 
Woolley in Zhe Antiquaries Journal 1923 iii. 331 pl. 34 fig. 1, a:*‘U 239 is a part of a 
shallow bowl of steatite originally surrounded by four bulls, of which one is preserved 
intact. The carving is remarkably good; the ground is inlaid in ivory with designs 
of sun, moon and stars; on the bull’s body are trefoil marks resembling those on the 
Hathor cows of Egypt, on its shoulder and leg round spots arranged in the order of 
the stars of the Great Wain ; it is the ‘‘great Bull of Heaven.” A fragmentary inscription 
assigns it to the Third Dynasty.’ Mr Sidney Smith kindly informs me (March 24, 1938) 
that the original is in the Baghdad Museum and should be dated ¢. 2200 B.c. or a little 
earlier: he adds that there is a poor cast of it in the British Museum. P. S. Bartoli 
Museum Odescaichum Rome 1752 ii. 99 ff. pl. 42 shows a marble base with relief of a 
bull walking to the right. On his side is a crescent moon vy, and above him the 
inscription BVE API. /d. 2d. ii. 122 pl. 33 shows a similar (?other surface of same) 
base with relief of a bull walking to the right. On his side is a six-rayed star. 


i. 638 bull in bowl surrounded by millet. Cp. perhaps the seated goddesses (of 
fertility?) and other discoid figures in clay found along with grains of barley, beans, 
and peas in urns of the Bronze Age at Tarxien, Malta (Sir T. Zammit Prehistoric Malta 
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Oxford 1930 p. 48 ff. pls. 15, 1, 16 and figs. 3—10, G. W. Elderkin in the Am. Journ. 
Arch. 1931 xxxv. 366). 

i. 638 f. H. Frankfort in Zhe lustrated London News for Sept. 14, 1935 P- 430 
fig. 6 publishes the ornament from a Sumerian harp of ¢. 3000 B.C., which was found at 
Khafaje, Iraq. It is a bull’s head in copper with inlaid eyes and forehead. The white 
of the eyes is shell, the iris lapis lazuli, and the triangle on the forehead mother-of-pearl. 


i. 639 n. 2 the Celtic cult of bulls. See now an important paper by A. D. Lacaille 
‘The Bull in Scottish Folklore, Place-names, and Archaeology’ in Fo/k-Lore 1930 xli. 
221—248 pls. 3—8, F. M. Heichelheim s.v. ‘Tarvos Trigaranus’ in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. iv A. 2453—2457, Wirth s.v. ‘Stier’ in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1936 viii. 482—486. 

i. 639 n. 4. Cp. A. Fick in the Zedtschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 191i 
xliv. 4. 

i. 642 n. 4. On Zeus as ‘tyrant’ in Aisch. P. v. see G. Thomson ‘Zeds Tipavvos’ in 
the Class. Rev. 1929 xiii. 3—5. 

i. 643 Mount 7467. See further J. Boehmer ‘Der Name Tabor’ in the Zeitschrift 
Sir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete 1929 vii. 161—169, O. Eissfeldt in the Archiv f. 
Rel. 1930 xxviii. 25 n. 3. 

i. 643. Soph. frag. 348 Dindorf (assigned to the Anurtat), 708 Nauck?, 776 Jebb af. 
schol. vet. Theokr. 7. 76/77 d. and ap. e¢. mag. p. 26, 16 ff. "AOws oxdger vGra Anuvias 
fobs (so, without Sophokles’ name, Cramer amecd. Paris. iv. 96, 17 ff., Zonar. ex. s.v. 
“Adws, Eustath. in //. p. 980, 45f. Schol. B. L. V. 2/14. 229 @ra for vara!) already 
implies the proverb which later writers commonly quote as “Afws xaddaret m)eupa, 
Anpvlas Bods (Greg. Kypr. 1. 73, a/zz. A Latin form of it perhaps in Varr. de ding. Lat. 
7. 25 ‘cornu<t>a taurum umbram iaci’, which O. Ribbeck 7rag. Rom. frag. p. 311 
would restore as ‘<Atds> in cornudtam taurum umbram iacit’). Paroemiographers etc. 
explain that the allusion is to the shadow of Mt Athos which touched a white marble 
cow on Lemnos (Makar. 1. 46, Apostol. 1. 57, Arsen. véo/. p. 25 Walz, Souid. s.v. “Aws). 
Plout. de fac. in ord. lun. 22 and et. mag. p. 26, 17 f. state, with greater probability, that 
the cow was of bronze, Others add that the shadow at the solstice reached the market- 
place of Myrina (Ap. Rhod. 1. 601 ff. with schol. ad Zoc., Plin. nat. hist. 4. 73, Solin. 
II. 33, cp. Stat. 7%ed. 5. 49 ff.). The fullest discussion of the facts is that of A. C. 
Pearson in his edition of Zhe Fragments of Sophocles Cambridge 1917 iii. 26 f. It is 
tempting to conjecture that the bronze cow of Lemnos, thus associated with sun and 
shadow, was akin to the bronze cattle of Mt Atabyron. If so, it had a Hittite ancestry. 


i. 643 the bull of Perillos. On the bull-headed furnace at Byzantion, known as 6 Bods 
and used for the burning of criminals, see E. Oberhummer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii. 1072, The principal text is Kodinos de signis Constantinopolitanis 25 D—26 A (p. 46 
Bekker) = Anonymos wdrpia 2. 53 (p. 180, 8 ff. Preger) wepi rot Bods. els 5¢ rdv xahod- 
pevov Boiv xduuvos hv éxeioe wapmeyéOns éxriopévy Bods Exovca xepariv: e&6a xat ol 
Kakodpyou ériuwpodvra- 8Oev xal 6 "Jouvhavas rpoddoet Ta&y Karadlkwy moddods ev alrTye 
xarékavoev Xpioriavods. Av 5é 4 xdpuvos Bods rUT0s wappeyebeordrov Beduaros- ov Kata 
ulpnow xal év TG Newpipy Bods dwerursn. Hv 5é 4 xdpuvos 2ws Pwx& (602—610 a.P.), 
GX bd ‘“Hpaxdelou (610—641 A.D.) éxwretOn Adyy PbAXewv. This bronze Bull is said to 
have been brought from Pergamon, where it had been used for the martyrdom of Antipas 
(Kedren. Azst. comp. 323 B (i. 566 Bekker) Sr 6 xadxods Bos éx Tepydpou 7A0e, xduuvos 
de qv év GF wépdexrat 6 dyos udprus’Avriwas, Zonar. 14. 14 (iii. 304, 11 ff. Dindorf) rd dé 
Svornvey cpa (sc. of Phokas) xavOjvac xara Tov Body, EvOa Kduivos jv, ws déyerat, eK 
xadKod xarecxevacpéern, oxijua Bods Exovea, rep ex Tepyduou kexdpuoro, e& As Kal 6 rémos 
dvéuacro). A. G. Sofiano Pergame Moderne et Antique Athénes 1930 p. 111 figures 
St Antipas being burnt in the copper bull, and 24. p. 112 observes: ‘Ce boeuf avait été 
élevé par Attale [er en mémoire de sa victoire sur les Galates; plus tard, il fut transporté 
4 Constantinople ot on le fit servir 4 diverses éxécutions: y furent briilés, entre autres, 
‘Théodore et Stéphane, ministres de Justinien.’? See further S. Baring-Gould 7he Lives 
of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 iv. 136 S. Antipas (April 11), 304 S. George of Cappadocia 
(April 23), v. 66 S. Pelagia (May 4), x. 319 SS. Eustathius, Theopista, Agapius, Theo- 
pistus (Sept. 20). The last-mentioned holocaust is figured in the Aecleseae militantis 
triumphi Paris s.a. pl. 9. 

A final trace of the Hittite bull-cult, drawn from some classical source and modified 
by mediaeval imagination, may be detected in Perceval le Gallots ou le conte du Graal 
trans. S. Evans London 1903 p. 214 ff. Branch 18 Title 9 ‘...he came to the Castle 
of Copper. Within the castle were a number of folk that worshipped the bull of copper 
and believed not in any other God. The bull of copper was in the midst of the castle 
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upon four columns of copper, and bellowed so loud at all hours of the day that it was 
heard for a league round about, and there was an evil spirit within that gave answers...’ 
with the sequel. 

i. 64§ n. 4 on the ‘shields’ of the Idaean Cave see also F. W. von Bissing in the 
Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1923/24 xxxviii/ix. 211 ff. 

i. 648 Orphism in Crete. Cp. O. Kern ‘Orphiker auf Kreta’ in Hermes 1916 li. 
554—867 and the satisfactory handling.of the whole matter by W. K. C. Guthrie. 
Orpheus and Greek Religion London 1935 pp. 108 ff., 146 f. 

i. 630 n. 1 the pduBos or ‘bull-roarer.’ See further R. Battaglia ‘Sopravvivenze del 
rombo nelle Provincie Venete’ in the Studi e Material: di Storia delle Religioni 1928 i. 
3. 1g0—217 with 7 figs., A. S. F. Gow ‘IYT=, POMBOS, RHOMBUS, TURBO’ in 
the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1934 liv. 1—13 with figs. —11, 

i. 651 n. 1 Zagreds as the god ‘of Mt Zdgros.’ The same derivation is propounded 
independently by F. Hommel E¢thnologie und Geographie des alten Orients Miinchen 
1926 p. 721 n. 3. 

i. 633 the Praisians sacrifice to a pig. Cp. Loukian. Jug. trag. 42 "Aoovipior meprorepa 
(se. Odovres), 

i. 655 on the etymology of Zztdz. A. Nehring ‘Griechisch rirag, rerjvy und ein 
vorgtiechisches £-Suffix’ in Glofta 1925 xiv. 153—192 discussing iter alia the word 
Tirdv, Tirjv (p. 167 ff.) postulates an original Tidy as a ‘Lallwort’ meaning ‘ Vater’ 
‘Vaterchen,’ cp. rirag, Trad { Hesych. s.v. riraé cited supra i. 655 n. 2) and relates the 
whole group to Etruscan and the languages of Asia Minor. 

i. 657 n. 2 Minos édodg@pwv. K, Mardt ‘“ArAas éddodppwr’ in the Berl. philol. Woch. 
Mai 22, 1926 pp. 585—590 concludes ‘ dass sich das Epitheton des Atlas é\oéd¢pewv nicht 
auf eine moralische Schuld, sondern bloss auf die Boshaftigkeit eines ‘‘ Taters,” d. h. auf 
ein mythisch-vorethisches ‘‘ Verderbensinnen” beziehen kann.’ 

i. 662. W. K, C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion London 1935 p. 109 would 
amend my rendering of Firm. Mat. 6. 4 and § pro tumulo extruit templum and deus 
factus est gui habere non potuit sepulturam by translating ‘he built a temple in place of a 
tomb’ and ‘has made a god out of one who was not able to find burial.’ 

- i. 664 n. 1 on Epimenides rep! Miw xai ‘Padaydvévos. Further discussion by 
H. Gressmann in the Berl. philol. Woch. Juli 26, 1913 pp- 935—938, J. Rendel 
Harris in the Axfosttor 1915 pp. 29—35, T- Nicklin in the Class. Rev. 1916 xxx. 
33-37, Sir W. M. Ramsay Asianze Elements in Greek Civilisation London 1927 
PP- 32-—39- 

i. 665 ff. on the origin of tragedy. My hypothesis is dismissed with little argument 
but much contumely by K. Ziegler in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi a. 1952 f. Greater 
weight attaches to the courteous and clear-headed crztigue of A. W. Pickard-Cambridge 
Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy Oxford 1927 pp. 208—220—in a context neatly sum- 
marised by Pfister Rel. Gr. Rom. 1930 p. 229: ‘Bei der Behandlung der Tragdédie 
schatzt er (m. E. mit Recht) gegen v. Wilamowitz und Kranz das Zeugnis des 
Aristoteles sehr gering ein und verwirft die Hypothesen von der Entstehung der 
Tragédie, die Ridgeway (aus dem Heroenkult), Murray (aus dpdueva zu Ehren 
des Dionysos) und Cook (aus dem kretischen Ritual der Dionysos-Zagreus) aufgestellt 
haben, und ist selbst der Ansicht, dass die Tragédie nicht aus dem Satyrspiel stammt, 
dass tpayydds ‘singer at the goat-sacrifice” oder “singer for the goat-prize” be- 
deutet. Bei Behandlung der Komédie wird der x@mos, aus dem sie entstand, ausfiihrlich 
besprochen und Cornfords Hypothese (Entstehung aus einem Ritual, das dem Jahres- 
dimon galt) widerlegt.’ ; 

i. 671 pillar with Dionysiac mask or masks. See now W. Wrede ‘Der Maskengott’ 
in the Ath. Mitth. 1928 liii. 66—95 with pls. 1—4, supplementary pls. 21—28, and 
figs. 1—4 (E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1929 xxxiii. 554 f.). 

An oracle (Cougny Anth. Pal. Append. 6. 243) ap. Clem. Al. stvonz. 1. 24 p. 102, 
11 f. Stahlin has oridos OnBalose Acuivucos wodvynOys, cp. Eur. Antiope frag. 203 Nauck? 
ap. Clem. Al, doc. ctt. p. 102, 13 ff. Stahlin évdov 5& OaAdwors Bouxddwy | xouavTa Korg 
oridoy Evlou Aeod. 

i.674. Apollodoros of Athens no doubt lived in ‘The second century B.c.’ and wrote 
his great work mepi Ger in 24 books (R. Miinzel De Apollodori mepl Oeav libris Bonnae 
1883 pp. I—35, W. von Christ Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur Miinchen 1920 ii. 
1. 395f.). But the extant B:BAroOjxy, long attributed to him, is now believed to.be a 
work of Hadrianic date based on a handbook of mythology compiled between 100 and 
55.B.C. (C. Robert De Afollodoré Bibliotheca Berolini 1873 pp. 1—91, E. Schwartz in 
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Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2875 ff., Sir J. E. Sandys A History of Classical Scholar- 
ship® Cambridge 1906 i. 137, Sir J. G. Frazer Apollodorus New York i p. ix ff.) 


i. 675 the caldron of divinisation in the cult of Leukothea. See further L. R. Farnell 
‘Ino-Leukothea’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1916 xxxvi. 36—44, especially p. 42 f. 


i. 675 Dionysos done to death as a kid by worshippers who took the name of ‘kids’? 
An interesting Scandinavian parallel is the Aukkevise described by B. S. Phillpotts Zhe 
Elder Edda and Ancient Scandinavian Drama Cambridge 1920 p. 125 f.: ‘The per- 
formers are three boys, two of whom personate ‘father and son,” while the third is 
dressed up as a goat. The doggerel recited by the ‘‘ father and son” is corrupt, but it 
recounts the slaughter of the goat and its resurrection, and this is accompanied by 
appropriate action on the part of the third performer. The Norwegian verses appear 
to retain a memory of the partition of the goat-skin: ‘how much wilt thou give for the 
goat its skin?—wool?” We have here another case of the actual performances of a 
slaying and resurrection, with the additional primitive feature of a beast-skin disguise 
shed by the victim and at one time apparently allotted to one of the persons present.’ 
Cp. E. K. Chambers The English Folk-play Oxford 1933 p. 211: ‘Perhaps, therefore, 
we may go a step further, and guess at the existence...of some original European /udus, 
with just this Mock Death and Revival as its central point and with men dressed as 
animals for its performers.’ 


i. 677 n. o. K. Buresch Aus Lydien Leipzig 1898 p. 160 found at Kaleh near 
Temenothyrai ‘ein marmornes, dem Zeds T'addxrios geweihtes Altarchen’ and inferred 
that the site bore the name Galaktion—an inference accepted by L. Btirchner in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Exnc. vii. 514. See also J. Keil in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir W. M. 
Ramsay Manchester 1923 p. 260 no. 8, E. Fehrle in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 613. 

i. 677 n. 4 the Lupercalia. See further G. F. Unger ‘ Die Lupercalien’ in the Rhein. 
Mus. 1881 xxxvi. 50—86, W. Mannhardt MMythologesche Forschungen Strassburg 1884 
pp. 72—155 (‘Die Lupercalien’), J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1398— 
1402 s.vv. ‘ Lupercalia, Lupercal, Luperci,’ E. Lefébure ‘ Le bouc des Lupercales’ in the 
Revue de V histoire des religions 1gog lix. 73-81, W. F. Otto ‘Die Luperci und die Feier 
der Lupercalien’ in Pzlologus 1913 N.F. xxvi. 161—195, Alberta Mildred Franklin The 
Lupercalia New York: Columbia University 1921 pp. 1—106, A. Marbach in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xiii. 1815 f. s.v. ‘Lupercal,’ 1816—1830 s.v. ‘Lupercalia,’ 1830— 
1834 s.v. ‘Luperci,’ 1834—1839 s.v. ‘Lupercus,’ F, Altheim A History of Roman 
Religion trans. H. Mattingly London 1938 pp. 206—217. 

- No ancient representation of the Lupercalia is known. Reinach Prerres Gravées p. 77 
no. 77 pl. 77 ‘Sacrifice des Lupercales,’ a stone published at Paris in 1732 by Lévesque 
de Gravelle, is an obvious forgery. 

i. 679. W.K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greck Religion London 1935 p. 132 adds ‘the 
Bassarids of Aeschylus which told of the dismemberment of Orpheus.’ 

A doublet of the myth of Pelias may perhaps be seen in that of Minos done to death 
in a hot bath at Kamikos by Kokalos or his daughters (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p. 360, 
Poland in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xv. 1918 f.). 


i, 681 n. 4 AcOdpapBos. The suffix is discussed by H. Petersson ‘ Die altindischen 
Worter auf -amba’ in the /udogermanische Forschungen 1924 XXxiV. 222-249. 

Zacher ‘Die Urspriinge und der Name des Iambus’ in the /akres-Bericht der 
Schlesischen Gesellschaft fiir vaterlandische Cultur i1go4 \xxxii Abteilung iv. 3 f. hit 
upon a derivation of Ac@épaufos near akin to mine: ‘ Endlich miisste d:@vpayBos sein=6 
dcOvpdguv, d. h. wohl den Al@upos besingend. Al@vpos koénnte eine Nebenform von 
Atévueos sein, und wie dieses bedeuten ‘‘Sohn des Zeus” (@upos von Oopetv? Gdpaos die 
Zeugungsrute?).? This acute conjecture is too summarily dismissed by Boisacq Dict. 
ym. de la Langue Gr. p. 188. ; 

W. M. Calder ‘The Dithyramb—an Anatolian Dirge’ in the Class. Rev. 1922 xxxvi. 
11—14, dissatisfied with all previous views, mine included, proposed to connect &Odpapfos 
with two Phrygian words or loan-words d:@pepa and é:@peva. The first of these occurs in 
an inscription from Tyriaion (J. G. C. Anderson in the Journ. Hedi. Stud. 1898 xviii. 
r21f. no. 67=J. Friedrich K/etnastatische Sprachdenkmdler Berlin 1932 p. 132 f. no. 31); 
the second in another from Ikonion (W. M. Calder in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1911 xxxi. 
188 ff. no. 49=J. Friedrich of. cit. p. 135 no. 49). It is claimed that ‘ é:@pepa must be a 
noun, and di@peya must be either a noun or an adjective...meaning ‘‘monument” or 
some sepulchral attribute or characteristic,’ possibly the ‘‘double door” (5¢+@pepa= 
adhvara, Oipa, fores) of the Phrygian family-tomb ‘symbolically leading in two directions— 
outwards to the world of life, inwards to the world of death.’ On this showing d:@dpauBos 
means “ grave-song” or ‘‘dirge,” and we must regard the Opyrwr eEdpxous of Z7. 24. 721 
as the counterpart of rdv apxévrwv Tov dOdpauBov in Aristot. poet. 4 14494 II. 
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Calder’s explanation, though ingenious and attractive, is however—as he frankly 
admits—beset by difficulties and uncertainties. Moreover it seems hard to reconcile 
with the Platonic equation d:@¥pauBos = Acovicau yéveots (supra i. 682 n. 1). Are we 
to assume that the ‘dirge’ dealt with Dionysos’ birth, and compare the funereal character 
of the Attic Tevéo.a (P. Stengel in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. vii. 1131, 2d. Die 
griahischen Kultusaltertiimer® Miinchen 1920 p. 227f.)? Or to argue with J. A. K. 
Thomson (in a letter to Jane Harrison dated March 31, 1921) ‘that the Dithyramb 
celebrated the yevéo.a of Dionysos, his grave-ritual.... The Early Christians celebrated 
the yevéowa or yeve@Xca, ‘‘ birth-day,” of a martyr on the day of his martyrdom, because 
he was then truly born—‘‘ born again” ?? 

Calder returns to the charge in the Class. Rev. 1929 xliii. 214 with a shrewd 
emendation of Glaukos Rheg. frag. 4 (Frag. hist. Gr. ii. 24 Miller) ag. [Plout.] de 
musica 10 hpwixdy yap dwobécewy omapdypara (for mpdyuara codd.) éxovsdy «.7.d. 
‘For such was the theme of the dithyramb (d:acracudv rive xai deapedopdv) according 
to Plutarch de £7 apud Delphos 389 A, 

W. Brandenstein in the Jndogermanische Forschungen 1936 liv. 34—38 would 
interpret lauPos, OplapBos, dObpaufos as ‘Zweischritt, Dreischritt, Vierschritt.’ 


i. 682 n. 1. Of the three Pindaric dithyrambs published by B. P. Grenfell—A. S. Hunt 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri London 1919 xiii. 27 ff. no. 1604 one (O. Schroeder Supfle- 
mentum Pindaricum Berolini 1923 p. 5 f. frag. 70*) describes a festival of Dionysos held 
by the gods in heaven, another (Schroeder of. cit. p. 7 frag. 70>) speaks of a Dionysiac 
banquet, and the third (Schroeder of. cé#. p. 7 f. frag. 70°) must also be concerned with 
the same deity since it mentions wreaths of ivy. See further J. U. Powell Mew Chapters 
in the History of Greek Literature Third Series Oxford 1933 pp. 48—5I. 

Cp. Anth. Pal. 9. 524. § Aroyevh, dtyovov, SOvpayBoyervA, Acévucoy, ib. 19 Zepedy- 
yevérny, Dewedfa. 

i. 684 n. 11, L. Deubner Attische Feste Berlin 1932 p. 65 f. pl. 3, 1 and 3, thinks that 
this vase represents the Haloia and cites modern usage in Herzegovina (‘hier stellt man, 
wenn die Wintersaat aufgeht, auf dem Felde durch eine tiefe Furche den Umriss eines 
erigierten Phallos mit Hoden her. Diese Form des Fruchtbarkeitszaubers wurde frither 
auf dem Balkan allgemein angewandt‘ (*Vgl. R. N. Salaman, Man 30, 1930, 48)’). 


i. 684 date of the ritual marriage unknown. L. Deubner in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. 
Arch, Inst. 1927 xlii. 177 ff. argues that the marriage of Dionysos and the Bastlinna 
is both represented (figs. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 16) and parodied (fig- 6, cp. fig. 19) on the 
‘Choenkannchen’ and must therefore have taken place ‘am Choentage’ (Anthesterion 12). 
But the argument is insecure, for—as Deubner himself admits (Attische Feste p.97)— . 
‘Nicht alle Bilder, mit denen die grossen oder kleinen Kannen der typischen Choenform 
geschmtickt sind (es sind jetzt 300—400 bekannt), brauchen sich auf das Choenfest zu 
beziehen.’ And it remains possible to urge that these little vases are simply children’s 
toys, often decorated with Dionysiac scenes, but not necessarily illustrative of the Chées. 


i. 687 n. 3 trees planted on graves as a vehicle for the soul. Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. 
p. 790 n. 1 gives further references for this folk-belief. See also H. Marzell in the Hand- 
worterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 1. 955 ‘Der Blaum], der 
aus der Erde hervorspriesst, und besonders der aus den Grabern Verstorbener hervor- 
wachsende B{aum] soll die Seele beherbergen.’ 


i. 689 n. 5 the Boeotian Xanthos or Xanthios slain by the Neleid Melanthos with the 
aid of Dionysos Meddénaigis. A doublet in Plout. guaestt. Gr. 13 éx 5¢ robrou povoyaxodow 
ol Baotrels, Kal Tov Tov "Ivaxcewy “Srépoxor 6 rGv Alvidywy Physos dpGv perd xuvds abry 
rpoopepbpevoy ov« ey Slkaca mrocety, devrepoy émdyovra paxdpevoy: dmredatyovros dé roi 
‘Yrepdxou Tov xtva Kat peraotpepozévov, NOw Barwov 6 Diyos abrdy dvaipel. xTyodmevac 
5¢ ray xdpav, rods Ivaxtets pera trav Axa éxBaddvres, Tov pév NiOov éxeivoy ws iepdy 
céBovrae kal Obovow avrg xal Tob iepetou re Snug wepixaddrovew. W. R. Halliday 
‘Xanthos—Melanthos and the Origin of Tragedy’ in the Class. Rev. 1926 xl. 179—181 
and in his note on Plout. ec. cz¢. thinks that both the Attic and the Boeotian tale were 
‘a purely secular traditional legend to which no esoteric meaning need be attached.’ 


i. 694. A.J. B. Wace ‘More Mumming Plays’ in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1912— 
1913 x1x. 248-265 figs. 1—6 concludes ‘That the festival is really a winter festival and 
has in different places been transferred to a different season. Secondly, that it is by no 
means a typically Greek festival, for it occurs only in North Greece where there is much 
mixed blood, and is known to almost all the other South Balkan races.’ 


i. 695 Athenian substitute for dramatic omophagy. W. M. Lindsay in the Class. 
Quart. 1916 x. 108 cites a newly discovered note of Fest. iz Isid. orig, 8. 7. 6 Hos 
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Hyginus (egézzs cod.) primum frusta[m] hircinae carnis praemium accepisse dicit et inde 
nomen traxisse, scilicet a trago quem Latini hircum vocant. 


i. 697 n. 4. P. Kretschmet comments on Zidqvés again in Glotta 1915 vi. 308. But 
F. Solmsen ‘2ZcAnvés Zdrupos Tirupos’ in the Judogermanische Forschumgen 1912 xxx. 
1—47 connécts the word with *oidés, sz/us, a by-form of oiués, ‘snub-nosed.’ 


i. 698 n. 1. No. (10) is now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: see Miss M. H. 
Swindler in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1915 xix. 412 ff. figs. 8 and 9, L. D. Caskey 78. 1918 
xxii. 110f. fig. 3, J. D, Beazley Attic red-figured Vases it American Museums Cambridge 
Mass. 1918 p. 130 f. fig. 81 (the ‘Penthesilea Painter’), Hoppin Red-jig. Vases ii. 339 
no. 10, J. D. Beazley Altische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 276 
no. 52. Add no. (16) Red-figured 4f/éx in the Museo Villa Giulia at Rome (E. Boehringer 
in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii Arch. Anz. p- 166 with fig. 29)=nude 
human figure with goatish head, horns, and tail dancing before Persephone, whose head 
emerges from the ground. ; 

In the fourth century these goatish dancers were assimilated to the south-Italian Pan, 
e.g. on an ‘Apulian’ vase published by T. Panofka Musée Blacas Paris 1829 pl. 23 
(F. Weege Der Tanz in der Antike Halle/Saale 1926 p. 3 fig. 2) or on an Italiote 
bell-£ratér at Lecce published by Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? ii. 106 
pl. 80, 3 (F. Weege of. cit. p. 106 fig. 144, L. Séchan in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iv. 1044 fig. 6069). Yet A. Hartmann certainly goes too far when he says at the 
end of his article on ‘Silenos und Satyros’ in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii A. 53: 
‘So bleibt es dabei, dass die bocksartige Bildung von Satyrn erst ein Erzeugnis der in 
der hellenistischen Zeit aufkommenden Einmischung des Pantypus in den Satyr- und 
Silentypus ist.’ 


i. yoon. 4. E. M. W., Tillyard has since discovered the faint inscription KAAOZ 
HAPS TOS (sic), which makes it probable that the central figure is Hephaistos 
carrying his axe. If so, the scene shows Dionysos persuading Hephaistos to accompany 
him to Olympos—a scene perhaps drawn from Achaios’ satyr-play “Hga:oros (Zrag. Gr. 
frag. p. i 50 ‘ Nauck?) (E, M. W. Tillyard Ze Hope Vases Cambridge 1923 p. 79 ff. 
no. 136 pl. 23). 


i. 704 early seal-stones portraying human goats etc. Any serious attempt to discuss 
these much-disputed figures must nowadays take into account analogous types found over 
a wide area of the ancient world. A sample or two will suffice to show the sort of data 
required. A whorl of green steatite from Hagios Onuphrios near Phaistos shows a horned 
figure with human legs (A. J. Evans Serifia Minoa Oxford 1909 i. 118 fig. 32, a, id. 
The Palace of Minos at Knossos Oxford 1921 i. 69 fig- 38 A). A prism-seal in black 
steatite from Karnak shows a human figure with bovine head running (7d. Scripta Minoa 
i. 123 fig. 58, c, Palace of Minos i. 69 fig. 38 B, c). Both these are assigned to the ‘Early 
Minoan i’ period (3400—2800 B.c.). Sir J. Marshall Aohenjo-daro and the Indus 
Civilization London 1931 ii. 389 fig. 356 on pl. 111 notes two human figures (from 
seals no. 227 and no. 230) with the hoofs, horns, and tail of a bison. Jd. 76, ii. 389 
fig. 357 on pl. 111 gives a seal on which a similar figure is seen struggling with a 
fabulous horned tiger. Sir John compares the type with that of Enkidu the companion 
of Gilgame3. H. R. Hall, lecturing at Cambridge on Oct. 31, 1928, quoted an ‘ ibex- 
headed man on a proto-Elamite tablet’ and an ‘animal-headed man on a seal from South 
Caucasus’ as evidence of Mesopotamian priority to the fantastic sealings from Zakro 
(supra p. 845 n. 3). See also Addenda to i. 67 n. 3. 


i. 7og. R. C. Flickinger ‘Tragedy and the Satyric Drama’ in Class. Philol. 1913 
viii. 261283 (especially pp. 269—272) discusses the derivation of rpaywdia, defending 
the goat-prize tradition and rejecting the goat-men conjectures. Jd. The Greek Theater 
and its Drama Chicago 1918 pp. 13—15, 70.4 1936 pp. 1315, maintains the same 
standpoint. E. Rostrup Attic Tragedy in the light of Theatrical History trans. I. Andersen 
Kj¢benhavn—Kristiania— London—Berlin 1923 p. 64 ff. denies the dancers ‘costumed 
as he-goats’ and holds, on anthropological grounds, that the tpdyo. were young men who 
had undergone puberty-rites and were known by an animal name—the xopol radar, 
xopol rpayydav, and xopoi dvépdy representing successive age-groups. A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge Dithyramb Tragedy and Comedy Oxford 1927 pp. 149—166, after a careful 
discussion of all the possibilities, reverts to the view that rpaywdés may well mean ‘singer 
at the goat-sacrifice’ or ‘singer for the goat-prize.’ ‘The two may even be reconciled, 
if the goat was first won and then sacrificed’ (p. 165). 


i. 706 Zeus Asefs. W.M. Calder in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1913 xxxiii. 103 compares 
this appellative with an Old Phrygian text from Zuywk in Kappadokia (J. Friedrich 
Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkmédler Berlin 1932 p. 127 no. 15 @, 3 Tepkocaacexpop), of which 
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he says: ‘it can hardly be doubted that ¢erZos is the “ Hittite” zarzu meaning “god” or 
a particular god, and it is very tempting to read the name of the god in the following 
letters. Whether we read Asie kmor... or Asi ekmor..., we appear to be dealing with the 
dative of the divine name Asis, which is attested elsewhere, and may be not unconnected 
with the name which the Greeks gave to the lands east of the Aegean.... Ramsay is 
probably right in taking ACE IC [supra i. 706 fig. 521] as a non-Phrygian name; if our 
interpretation of the Euyuk inscription is correct, Asis is the name of a god who belonged 
to the religion which the Phrygians found in the country when they entered it, and who 
was worshipped at the old Hittite centre of Euyuk at the date to which this inscription 
belongs.... The name ’Acvoxéuy expresses the proprietorship of the god Asis in a village 
on his estate, just as the village-name ’Arvoxwpiov in Phrygia indicates that the village 
belongs to Atys. In the Lydian genealogies Asies figures as the nephew or as the 
brother of Atys [E.,.Meyer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1579 f., 2262]. The name 
Atios occurs on an Old-Phrygian inscription (if Phrygian it be) found by Garstang at 
Tyana [J. Friedrich of. ct. p. 127 no. 19 @, 3 ariove, 5 ageos].... The name is written 
with the symbol 4, which suggests that the names Attis and Asis were originally 
identical.” Not impossibly, then (cp. supra ii. 293), Zeus ACEIC meant ad origine 
‘Father’ Zeus, while "Agia was the ‘ Fatherland.’ 


i. 7o7 n. 2 with fig. 524. This red-figured hydria from Girgenti is attributed to ‘the 
Syleus Painter’ (c. 480 B.C.) and perhaps shows Zeus bringing the infant Dionysos to 
the Nymphs. To the bibliography add J. de Witte in the Mouv. Aun. 1836—1837 
i. 357—372 pl. 9, Reinach és. Vases i. 237, 1 and ii. 260, 1, H. Heydemann Dionysos’ 
Geburt und Kindheit (Winckelmannsfest-Progr. Halle 1885) p. 18 f., 7d. in the Jahrb. 
@ kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1891 vi. 47, Je D. Beazley Attic red-figured Vases in 
American Museums Cambridge Mass. 1918 p. 66 no. 1, Hoppin Red-jig. Vases ii. 438 
no. 9, J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 162 
no: 23. 

i, yo8 ff. E. Fiechter—R. Herbig Das Dionysos- Theater in Athen Stuttgart 1935 ii 
(Die Skulpturen vom Biihnenhaus). 36 pls. 916 accept my interpretation of the reliefs 
from the stage of Phaidros, but regard my restorations as ‘keineswegs immer gliicklich.’ 


i. 709 n. I no distinctive art-type for Hestia. Yet see Porph. af. Euseb. praep. ev. 
3. U1. = Lyd. de.mens. 4. 94 p. 139, 2 ff. Witnsch kal 7d mév ayyemovixor rijs Oelas 
duvduews “Horie xéxhyrac, ys Gyadwa mapberixoy ép’ éorlas iSpura xaé’ 6 dé ~ydvimos F 
Sdvams, onualvovaoww avriy yuvarkds etder mpoudorov. 


i. 710 Aigeira. This town possessed 2 notable sanctuary of Zeus with a seated image 
of the god wrought in Pentelic marble 
by Eukleides of Athens (Paus. 7. 26. 4). 
Local coins issued by Septimius Severus 
and Plautilla show Zeus seated on a 
high-backed throne in the attitude of 
Zeus Ol/mpios with Nike on his right 
hand and a long sceptre in his left (Brzz. 
Mus. Cat. Coins Peloponnesus p. 17 
no. § pl. 4, ro Plautilla (my fig. 879 is 
from a cast), Imhoof-Blumer and P. 5; 
Gardner Mum. Comm. Paus. ii. go Fig. 879. 
pl. S, 6 Plautilla, Head Ast. num.? 

p- 412). Portions of this cult-statue are still extant. O. Walter ‘Ein Kolossalkopf des 
Zeus aus Aigeira’ in the /Jakresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1919 xix—xx. 1—14 figs. 1-9 
pls. 1 (=my fig. 880) and 2 published the large head (height 0°87™) which he had found 
on Aug. 31, 1916, inside the temple. The marble is hollowed at the back and, as the 
dowel-holes prove, was eked out before and behind with adjusted pieces. The eyes 
were inlaid. Jd. ‘Der Arm der Zeusstatue von Eukleides’ 7. 1932 xxvii. 146-152 
figs. 94—~-97 was able to add the left arm, found by the villagers of Vdowoka in 1920 
close to the same building, and one finger of the right hand, found in 1925 inside it. 
The fragments (now in the National Museum at Athens, nos. 3377 and 3481) are all 
of Pentelic marble, imply a figure about thrice life-size, and suit the pose of the god as 
shown on the coins. See further D. M. Robinson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 
xxxvil. 480. O. Walter ‘Eine archdologische Voruntersuchung in Aigeira’ in the 
JSakresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1919 xix—xx Beiblatt pp. 5—42 figs. 1—26 and ‘Ver- 
suchsgrabung in Aigeira’ 24. 1932 xxvii Beiblatt pp. 223—234 figs. 1og—r11r5 gives 
a good account of the town and temple, from which it appears that a large podium 
at the west end of the ce//a bore a base designed for a much smaller statue. It seems 
likely that, at some date later than Pausanias’ visit, the big Zeus was damaged and 
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replaced by a life-sized figure, perhaps that of a Roman emperor. Otherwise we should 
have to conclude that the temple to which the big Zeus belonged is still to seek. 
Eukleides, to judge from the style and technique of this statue, may be regarded as 
a contemporary of Damophon and dated ¢. 200 B.c. (A. Hekler ‘Eukleides’ 24. 1922 
xxi—xxii. 120—122), though O. Walter and G. Lippold would place him in the middie 
of oon century 3.C. or a little later (Lippold in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Euc. Suppl. 
v. 220), 





Fig. 880. 


_ 4. 716 Eros with crossed legs. On this attitude see W. Deonna ‘Croiser les jambes’ 
in ve Rev. Arch. 1913 it. 344-352, W. N. Bates in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1914 xviii. 
go2 f. 

i. 710 Theseus. M. Bieber Dee Denkmiiler sum Theaterwesen im Altertum Berlin— 
Leipzig 1920 p. 18 f. pl. 7, 2 takes this figure to be Nero (cp. E. Strong in the Rev. 
Arch. 1913 ii. 327 n. 2). In any case see Svoronos Ath. Nationalmus. no. 3078 pl. 200. 
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i. 711 Vediovis. See further L. Preller ‘Studien zur rémischen Mythologie. 2. Vejovis 
und Dijovis’ in the Ber. sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1855 pp. 202—215, 
J. A. Hild in Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. v. 669 f. s.v. ‘Veiovis,’ A. L. Frothingham 
‘Vediovis, the Volcanic God: a Reconstruction’ in the Am. Journ. Phil, IQI7 Xxxviii. 
370—391, G. Wissowa in Roscher Lex. Afyth. vi. 174—176 5.v. ‘Veiovis,’ F. Altheim 
A History of Roman Religion trans. H. Mattingly London 1938 pp. 262 f., 352. 





Fig. 881. 


i. 713. A figure-ozwochkde (Pfuhl Malerei u. Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 408 f.) in my collection 
shows the infant Dionysos, with a Adxtharos in his right hand, mounted on a vigorous 
goat (fig. 881). The vase, which was polychrome, has traces of pink (flesh), red (cloak), 
yellow (hair, £étharos), and blue (wreath) on a white ground. Height, exclusive of the 
handle which is in part restored, 54 ins. 


i. 713 0.0. On the cult-statue of Apollon see a mutilated relief from the Amyklaion 
published by B. Schréder in the Ath. Mitth. 1904 xxix. 24—31 fig. 2, also E. R. Fiechter 
‘der Amyklaische Thron, Bericht tiber die Untersuchungen im Amyklaion 1907’ in the 
Jahrb. d. kais. deutsch. arch. [ust. 1910 xxv Arch. Anz. pp. 66—70, 7d. ‘Amyklae. 
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Der Thron des Apollon’ 74. 1918 xxxiii. 107—245 figs. —go pls. 420, P. Bersakes 
“O Opévos rod ’Auuxdalov ’Ardddwvos’ in the ‘Apy. "Ed. 1912 pp. 183—192 figs. r—26, 
W. Klein ‘Zum Thron des Apollo von Amyklae’ in the Jahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 
1922. xxxvii Arch. Anz. pp. 6—13, E. Buschor—W. von Massow ‘Vom Amyklaion’ in 
the Ath. Mitth. 1927 lii. 1—85 (especially p. 19) figs. :—40 pls. r—23 supplementary 
pls. r—12. 

i. 717 n. 2 bulls sacrificed to Zeus. Add Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 11 rpGrov wev Hyorto re 
Aud raipo méyxado. els rérrapas kal ofs Tov dddwy Gedy of pd-yor éEnyotvro. Also the 
Tavpopévia at Mylasa (supra ii. 582 n. 5, iii. 570). See, however, Serv. 2# Verg. Aen. 
12. 120 sic in Thracia civitatem condens Aeneas, quam mox fuerat relicturus, contra 
morem Jovi de tauro sacrificavit (Aen. 3. 20 f.), Isid. orig. 12. 1. 28 iuvencus dictus eo 
quod iuvare incipiat hominum usus in terra colenda (sufra p. 591 n. 1), vel quia apud 
gentiles Iovi semper ubique invencus immolabatur et nunquam taurus. nam in victimis 
etiam aetas considerabatur. 


i. 717 n. 3 goats sacrificed to Zeus. W. M. Lindsay in the Class. Quart. 1916 x. 109 
cites Fest. 2 Isid. orig. 8. 11. 84 Ioui Cretenses capram immolabant. 


i. 720 the golden hound of Crete. An Attic black-figured skjphos found at Kameiros 
and now in the Louvre (A 478) (Pottier Cat. Vases du Louvre i. 141, id. Vases antiques 
du Louvre Paris 1897 p. 20 pl, 17) is interpreted by L. D. Barnett in Hermes 1898 xxxiii. 
638 ff. as illustrating the discovery by Iris and Hermes of the golden hound in the house 
of Pandareos—an interpretation now commonly accepted (H. N. Fowler in the Am. Journ. 
Arch. 1899 iii. 304, W. H. Roscher in his Lex. Myth. ili. 1502 n. **, Pfuh] Malered u. 
Zeichnung d. Gr. i. 328). 


i. 723 the cére perdue method of hollow-casting in bronze. Miss van der Kolf in 
Pauly—Wissowa Xeal-Enc. iv A. 2084 is disposed to adopt my explanation of the 
Talos-myth (‘eine ansprechende Vermutung’), but regards both myth and method as 
‘ziemlich jung.’ S. Casson The Technique of Early Greek Sculpture Oxford 1933 is 
more precise: ‘One thing is certain—that the Minoans had no knowledge at all of 
hollow casting by the cire-perdue process’ (cp. L. R. Farnell sugra ii. 644 n. 1). But 
is that so certain? K. Kluge, our greatest authority on Greek bronzes, in his Die antiken 
Grossbronzen Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. g1—102 (‘Der antike Wachserzguss’) cites the 
pottery mould for an axe to be cast by the czve perdue process, which was found in 
the seventh stratum at Troy and is now in the Berlin Museum (W. Dorpfeld 7roja und 
Ttton Athen 1902 i. 405 fig. 404, 408 f. supplementary pl. 46, villa, Vi11 b), Again, 
Kluge ‘Die Gestaltung des Erzes in der archaisch-griechischen Kunst’ in the Jahré. d. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1929 xliv. 1—30 (summarised by E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. 
Arch, 1931 xxxv. 4561.) says (p. 6): ‘Bereits in primitiven Kulturlagen—es sei an die 
Giisse von Benin erinnert—wird diese Methode des Wachserzgusses beherrscht, und in 
der aigyptischen Kunst kénnen wir den steilen Anstieg dieses K6énnens verfolgen....’ 
Indeed, Mr H. Frankfort in Zhe /élustrated London News Oct. 8, 1932 p. 528 figs. 7—9 
shows a statuette from Khafaje in Iraq representing a bearded priest cast in bronze by 
the céve perdue process c. 3000 B.C. Mr Sidney Smith (Jan. 1, 1926) refers me further 
to F. Thureau-Dangin in the Revue d’assyriologie et d’archéologie orientale 1924 xxi. 26 
n. 3 and 155, who cites A. Ungnad in the Vorderastatische Schriftdenkmdaler der kinig- 
lichen Museen 2u Berlin Leipzig 1909 Heft viii. 51 no. 103 (‘un qurqurru regoit 2/3 de 
mine de cire pour la fabrication d’une clé en métal; c’est le procédé de la cire perdue’). 
For modern cire perdue casting see A. Toft Modelling and Sculpture London 1911 
pp- 187—191. 

i, 723 n. 3. For proof that the Sardinians of the Bronze Age worshipped a bull-god 
in their subterranean temples see R. Pettazzoni ‘Le antichita protosarde di Santa 
Vittoria’ in the Bullettino di paletnologia italiana 1910 xxxv. 159—177, A. Taramelli 
in the Mon. @. Linc. 1915 xxiii. 313—436 (especially p. 352 ff.), T. Ashby in The Times 
Literary Supplement for Jan. 22, 1920 p. 50, H. Philipp in Pauly—-Wissowa Real-Enc. 
ia, 2488, J. Whatmough The Foundations of Roman Italy London 1937 p. 373 (‘Of 
especial interest are the temples discovered in recent years by Taramelli. These are 
circular in construction and were regularly built over a sacred spring or well. With 
them is associated the cult of the sacred pillar and also of a deity who took the form 
of a bull, as the large stone bulls’ heads from the front of the temples show. It is 
difficult not to admit in these the evidence of oriental influence, as also in the indications 
of ordeal by water, and of “‘incubation”’...’). 


i. 725 Talos, nephew of Daidalos, and the saw. G. M. A. Hanfmann in the 4m. 


Journ. Arch. 1935 xxxix. 189—194 figs. 1—5 pl. 25, A, B publishes a magnificent gold 
bulla of Etruscan workmanship, found near Ferrara (?) and now in the Walters Art 
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Gallery, Baltimore. Two archaic winged figures in relief, with incised retrograde in- 
scriptions, show Daidalos (NTI AT) and Ikaros (AGA 3117), the former holding 
a saw in his left hand and an adze in his right, the latter a double axe and a square. 
E. Fiesel /oc. cit. pp. 195—197 thinks that the inscription originated in Centra] Etruria, 
probably in the fifth century B.c. TZazt/e and Vikare are correct Etruscan forms of 
Aaidados and Fixapos, the one being Greek, the other—to judge from the suffix -ap-— 
pre-Greek or Aegean. A cornelian scarab, from the Hamilton collection, now in London, 
again represents Daidalos, 7aitle(?), as a beardless winged figure, flying above waves, 
with an adze in his right hand, a saw in his left (Ariz. Mus. Cat. Gems p. 67 no. 329 
pl. £, 23.2 p. 82 no. 663 pl. 11). A second cornelian scarab, from the Blacas collection, 
also in London, has a somewhat similar, but uninscribed, Daidalos flying with saw in 
right hand and adze (?) in left (Brit, Mus. Cat. Gems p. 68 no. 330 pl. E, 2.2 p. 89 f. 
no. 727 pl. 12, cp. Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 19, 28, ii. 93 (‘ Gefliigelter Damon’), 
Lippold Gemmen pl. 25, 7 p. 171 (‘Eros’)). Lastly, a s¢éée from Bologna, assigned to 
the date 390—360 B.C., includes among its reliefs the same beardless Daidalos flying 
through the air with square and double axe in his right hand and saw in his left (E. Brizio 
in the Mot. Scavi 1890 pp. 139—142 pl. 1, 3). ; : 

The art-type of the winged male figure posting through the sky with a double axe 
may be traced back to a very early date (sub-‘ Minoan’ ?) in the Archipelago: see the 
Melian (?) gem supra ii. 544 fig. 419. From Melos to Ikaros (Ikaria) is a bare hundred 
miles. Talos, Daidalos, and Ikaros were perhaps all originally independent but analogous 
figures (Gruppe Gr. Myth. Rel. p.250 n. 2; Heeg in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ix. 986, 
G. M. A. Hanfmann /oc. cit. p. 194), various forms taken by the winged sun-god. 


i. 726 ff. Talos, nephew of Daidalos, and the partridge. L. Mercklin Die Talos-Sage 
und das sardonische Lachen in the Mémoires présentés dV Académie impériale des sciences 
de S'. Pétersbourg par divers savants Saint-Pétersbourg 1854 vii. 110 (74) n. 203 cp. the 
romantic tale of Meles and Timagoras (Paus. 1. 30. 1) or Timagoras and Meletos (Souid. 
5.2. Mé\nros ter), on which see W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2626 and Scherling 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xv. 491 f. But this has been adequately explained on other 
lines by C. T. Seltman in the Amn. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1923—1925 xxvi. LO1—104. 

J. D. Beazley ‘Icarus’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1927 xlvii. 222—233 illustrates 
inter alia (p. 231 fig. 6) a small red-figured /ékythos of ¢. 470 B.C., in New York, on 
which a winged youth sinking into the sea (?) has above his head a bird ‘flying almost 
straight down’....‘The bird acts as the directional arrow in cartography.’ H. J, Rose 
‘Tkaros and Perdix on a Fifth-century Vase?’ 24. 1928 xlviii. 9 f. acutely conjectures that 

.the painter ‘had in his mind the mythical Perdix.’ 
On wepdixiov see R. M. Dawkins 25. 1936 lvi. 8 (botanical identifications). 


i. 732 Zeus paired with Selene. Cp. S. Eitrem ‘Die heilige Ehe’ in Symbolae Osloenses 
1932 xt. 18 nT. 


i. 733 n.6. On Zeus Néovos of Miletos see now gr. Kruse in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Ene. 
xvii. 1053, who, after mentioning the late sixth-century offering Ai Nooty (in inscription 
no. 31, 9 a sacrificial calendar on the wall of the old hall in the Delphinion), adds: 
‘Néoce findet sich dann noch in einer Inschrift nr. 186, einer “‘ Schreibiibung eines Stein- 
metzen,” aus der Zeit vor der Perserkatastrophe.... Auch v. Wilamowitz GG A 1914, 100 
halt At Nooly fiir gesichert, fiigt aber mit Recht hinzu: ‘tes kann wohl nur ein vodacos 
sein, so sehr es befremdet.”’ 


i. 735f. Zeus as a Satyr. Titian’s ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ in the Louvre shows the 
lustful god, with the ears and legs of a goat, just twitching the last garment off a 
recumbent and sleeping Antiope (Sir J. A. Crowe—G. B. Cavalcaselle Zhe Life and 
Times of Titian® London 1881 ii. 317 with pl., J. Addison Classic Myths in Art London 
1904 p. 57 f. with pl.). 

H. W. Stoll in Roscher Lex. Myth..ii. 3309 takes Sil. It. 3. 103 ff. (lascivo genitus 
Satyro nymphaque Myrice | Milichus indigenis late regnarat in oris | cornigeram attollens 
genitoris imagine frontem) to mean that Meilichos the horned king of Spain was the son 
of the nymph Myrike by Zeus in the form of a Satyr. 

Zeus TleéAns is attested by Scholl—Studemund awecd. i. 264 f. "Hrlfera Acés... 86 
mwedrous, 266 ’EmrlOera Atés... 74 weswdous. The epithet, a derivative of wéos (Stephanus 
Thes. Gr. Ling. vi. 743 D—744 A), would suit a god of Satyr-like propensities, ‘soll also 
wohl den Zeus als Gott der Fruchtbarkeit bezeichnen, wenn es nicht christlich-apologeti- 
schen Ursprunges ist’ (O. Héfer in Roscher Lex. Myth. iti. 1752). 


i. 735 n. 3 Lykourgos. Bronze coins of Alexandreia struck by Antoninus Pius repre- 
sent Lykourgos with his double axe attacking Ambrosia, who according to Nonn. Dion. 
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21. 17 ff. was transformed by Gaia into a vine (K. D, Mylonas in the Journ. Intern. 
@’ Arch. Num, 1898 i. 233 ff. (wrongly numbered 153 ff.) and J. N. Svoronos 24. p. 466 ff.). 

i. 737 Epopeus as an embodiment of Zeus. To the same effect A. W. Pickard- 
Cambridge in J. U. Powell New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature Third Series 
Oxford 1933 p. 106 n. 1. 

i. 741 Aphrodite and her dove in Kypros. W.N. Bates ‘Aphrodite’s Doves at Paphos 
in 1932’ in the Am. Journ. Philol. 1932 \iii. 260 f. notes that the church of St George 
at New Paphos, built over a temple of Aphrodite (?), has in front of its iconostasis five 
white doves, which hold in their beaks cords supporting lamps. A larger church recently 
erected in the neighbourhood again has the same arrangement of five white doves holding 
lamp-cords. Finally the twelfth-century monastery of St Neophytus, some seven miles 
from Ktima, can boast the bones of the saint kept in a wooden box made by himself. 
‘Above them is a sort of canopy surmounted by two rude wooden doves gilded.’ Bates 
rightly concludes that ‘ Aphrodite’s doves still have a place in their ancient home.’ 

i, 7q41 n. 4 Zeus Mageds. Cp. F. Solmsen in the Zettschrift fiir vergleichende Sprach- 
Sorschung 1897 xxxiv. 49 n. 2: ‘Auch in Mafeds: 6 Zeds mapa pvél Hes. wird wohl nur 
der pers. Aura-mazda zu erkennen sein, wie schon de Lagarde annahm.’ 


i. 744 n. 3. On the inscription here cited see further A. Brinkmann in the Rhein. 
Mus. 1914 Ixix. 585 f., M. N. Tod in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1915 xxxv. 269. 


i, 750. For the star on the shoulder of a lion cp. a basalt relief from the level of 
Thutmose iii (B.c. 1501-1447 Breasted) at Beisan, which shows two scenes of a lion 
attacked by a Molossian mastiff (G. Contenau Manuel d’archéologte ortentale Paris 1931 
ii. 1047 with fig. 727: ‘Nous noterons sur ce bas-relief une particularité de facture: 
a Pépaule du lion, les poils forment une sorte de rosace en étoile 4 raies courbes; on la 
retrouvera plus tard sur un lion d’Arslan-Tash ; 4 Zendjirli la plupart des lions portent au 
méme endroit du corps deux traits croisés en X’). 


i. 751 Zeus conceived as dwelling in the starry sky. Ch. Soph. Trach. 1106 5 rod 
car’ dorpa Lnvds avdndels -ydvos. 


i. 753 Tios or Tion in Bithynia. L. Robert in the Rev. Arch. 1934 i. 93 f. figs. 1—5 
gives an account of his visit to the place with views of its akrdpolis etc. 


i. 754 Zeus ringed with the zodiac. R. Wood 7he Ruins of Palmyra, otherwise Tedmor 
of the Desart London (1753) p. 45 pl. 19, A publishes the circular medallion of a ceiling, 
which shows Zeus surrounded by six deities and a zodiacal ring. The spandrils are 
occupied by four eagles. The whole decorates the soffit of the temple of Sol at its 
southern end—a temple restored by Aurelian (see his letter to Cerronius Bassus in Vopisc. 
wv. Aurelian. 31. 4 ff.). 


i. 754 traces of astrology in early Greece. See A. Engelbrecht ‘ Vermeintliche Spuren 
altgriechischer Astrologie’ in the Zranos Vindobonensis Wien 1893 pp. 125-130, who 
argues that there are ‘von einer eigentlichen Astrologie mindestens bis zum vierten 
vorchristlichen Jahrhundert keine positiven, wohl aber negative Spuren in den Schrift- 
werken,’ and W. Capelle ‘Alteste Spuren der Astrologie bei den Griechen’ in Hermes 
1925 1x. 373—395, who claims to find such traces in the Hippocratic rept dialrns 4. 89 
Littré (iv. 426 ff. Jones) at the end of s. v B.c. and probably also in Demokrit. ag. Aét. 
2.15. 3 (H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 32). 

i. 754 ff. Zeus as lord of the constellations. G. Thiele Amtike Himmelsbilder Berlin 
1898 p. go fig. 17 (=my fig. 882) reproduces the fine illustration of Arat. phaen. 1 given 
in cod. Bonon. 188 fol. 20". An eagle with spread wings carries a thunderbolt in his 
claws and Zeus recumbent, with globe, sceptre, and rayed mzmdus, on his back. Back- 
ground blue, framework vermilion, eagle brownish yellow, flesh dark brown, #zbus and 
globe silver, diadem yellow, hzmdtion rose. d 

i. 756 n. 6 Zeus Bados. J. Cantineau ‘Textes palmyréniens provenant de la fouille du 
temple de Bél’ in Syzza 1931 xii. 119 f. no. 3 publishes a bilingual inscription of the year 
504=193 A.D., which (Greek 4 ff.) mentions an dpxcepeds «[at] | [o]umroordpx[ys lepéwy] 
neylorou Geod | Ards BjALov]. See further P. Roussel in the Rev. Zz. Gr. 1932 xlv. 227. 

i, 766 the Dioskouroi on Etruscan mirrors. C. Brakman ‘De Iuturna et Dioscuris’ in 
Mnemosyne N.S. 1931 lix. 427—430, following up the trail blazed by F. Altheim 
Griechische Géotter im alten Rom Giessen 1930 pp- 4—-39 (‘Juturna und die Dioskuren’) 
{cp. F. Altheim 4 History of Roman Religzon trans. H. Mattingly London 1938 pp. 243— 
245], claims that the Etruscans when in Asia had taken over from Greeks or pre-Greeks 
the cult of the Dioskouroi. These they would have called *Diutures, ‘sons of Zeus,’ 
cp. Diuturna [Dessau Jnscr. Lat. sel. no. 3856]> luturna, ‘daughter of Zeus,’ hybrid 
formations. ‘A stirpe *Diz (Love) per suffixum patronymicum -6z7 vel -¢ur derivatum 
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est */)iutury, unde per Etruscum formans -#a formatur Diuturna..,.* Diutures responderet 
igitur *Tuvdapois, quod per prae-Graecum suffixum -dap- eandem vim habens atque Etrus- 
cum -6ur vel -tur derivatum est a Tw, quod idem est in lingua Etrusca valens Aia. 
Itaque Twdapo vel amplior forma Laconica Twéapidar synonymum est Dioscurorum.’ 
But, if Brakman is indebted to Altheim, Altheim in turn owes much to others. 
G. Maresch ‘Der Name der Tyndariden’ in Glotfa 1925 xiv. 298 f. had already suggested 
that Tuvdapidae or Tivdapidac was simply the Etruscan name for Zeus—#im, fins, tinia— 
with an Asia-Minor patronymic suffix -dap- and a Greek patronymic suffix -1d- (*so hatten 
wir denn das spatere Aréexoupor fiir eine griechische Ubersetzung des vorhellenischen 
Namens Tivdapldae anzusehen’). And P. Kretschmer in an article of cardinal importance 





Fig. 882. 


had proposed 2. p. 303 ff. Twdaptiac= Etruscan 7z- (Zeus) + Etruscan patronymic -6ur 
or -tur (cp. ¢inOur as a personal name in a tomb-inscription at Naples). He supposes 
that the @ or ¢ of the Etruscan suffix became 6 under the influence of a personal name 
*Tivdapos related to the place-name Tivdy as Ilyéapos to Hivdos or Mivdapos to Mindy. 
These northern names carry with them the northern suffix -ap- [cp. Addenda to i. 725}. 
Kretschmer concludes 24. p. 308: ‘Die vorgriechische Bevélkerung, in der die unidg. 
Urbevolkerung und die protidg. Zuwanderer verschmolzen waren, nannte also die mit 
Zeus gepaarte Gdttin einfach mit dem Appellativum fiir Frau. Der Gott hiess 7%-, 
woneben vermutlich unter dem Einfluss einer jiingeren Schicht * Zaus, * Zeus trat; ihm 
stand eine Géttin als seine Frau, /ada [supra i. 763 n. 4], zur Seite. Ihre ZwillingssGhne 
hiessen * 7intor- oder ahnl. Wenn wir zu dem Ergebnis kommen, dass diese Tyrrheno- 
Pelasger bereits den idg. Zeus-Kult nach Hellas gebracht hatten, so wird damit zugleich 
das Ratsel der berithmten Iliasstelle IZ 233 gelist: Zed dva Awdwraie, Tlekacyixd, ....’ 
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i. 768 n. 0, See now O. Huth ‘Die Kulttore der Indogermanen’ in the Archiv f. 
Rel. 1937 xxxiv. 371—377 (in continuation of id. ‘Der Durchzug des Wilden Heeres’ 
20. 1935 Xxxii. 193—210). 

i. 776 Zeus Amdrios. A. Aymard ‘Le Zeus fédéral achaien Hamarios—Homarios’ 
in the Adanges offerts 2 M. Octave Navarre par ses éleves et ses amis Toulouse 1935 
pp. 453—470 (defends the form ‘Awdpus, cp. the summary in the Rev. At. Gr. 1936 
xlix. 349). Jd. ‘Le réle politique du sanctuaire fédéral achaien’ in the A¢élanges Franz 
Cee ete de P Institut de philologie et ad’ histoire orientales et slaves iv) Bruxelles 
£936 i. 1—26. 

i. 781. A. D. Knox in the Caméridge University Reporter 1915 xlv. 695 (Cambridge 
Philological Society, Feb. 25, 1915) suggested that in Phoinix of Kolophon frag. 2. 4 
8s odk 15° dorép’ ob Alfay édignro the word ‘ Acfav or the like is Persian for heaven, taken 
with vv. 5, 6 from (Ktesias) af. Strab. p. 733, following or correcting Hdt. i. 132.’ But 
the text as given in cod. A of Athen. 530 E 8s éuxt 5 dorep’ dvbcfwvedifnro is very corrupt. 
Emendations are numerous (see the note of J. U. Powell Collectanea Alexandrina Oxonii 
1925 p. 232), Knox himself in the Loeb edition (London 1929) frag. 1. 4 now prints és 
ovx 18 dorép ob [SlfJwv edt{yro, and E. Diehl Axthologia Lyrica Graeca* Lipsiae 1936 
i. 3. 108 frag. 3. 4 is still content with Naeke’s és ovx t8’ dorép’ 088 L<5> dv édl fro. 

i. 782 on Saint George as dragon-slayer. Add S. A. Matson St. George and the 
Dragon? London 1893 pp. 1—222 (popular), M. Oldfield Howey The Encircled Serpent 
London (1926) pp. 174 ff. (‘St. Michael and the Dragon’), 177 ff. (*St. George and the 
Dragon’). 

i. 784 bull-carrying on a coin of Nysa. Briider Egger Auktions- Katalog xlué Griechi- 
sche Miinzen (Sammlung des Herrn Theodor Prowe, Moskau, u. a.) Wien 1914 p. 70 
no. 111 pl. 24 (‘Stier auf den Schultern von sechs nackten Epheben getragen, davor 
schreitender Fldtenspieler’) Maximus. See also K. Kourouniotes in the ’Apy. Aedr. 
1921—1922 vii. 4 fig. 2 (enlarged), , 

i. 784 Syro-Hittite bulls enclosing human victims. We may perhaps compare the 
hollow bronze horse containing the body of a man, found by Gyges in Lydia (Plat. rep. 
359 D, Apostol. 15. 85). 


i. 785 statuette of gilded bronze from the Syrian sanctuary on the Janiculum. Reinach 
kép. Stat. iv. 293 no. 2 ‘Atergatis?’, H. Gressmann in the Vortrége der Bibliothek 
Warburg 1923—1924 Leipzig—Berlin 1926 p. 186 pL. 5, 10 ‘Atargatis.’ But the statuette, 
which is now in the Museo delle Terme, has been cleaned and proves to be a male figure, 
possibly that of Adad (T. Ashby in Zhe Year's Work in Class. Stud. 1974 p. 14) or 
Chronos (R. Paribeni Le Terme di Diocleziano e tl Museo Nazionale Romano* Roma 
1922 p. t20f. no. 188). J. Leipoldt in D. Hans Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte 
Leipzig—Erlangen 1926 ix—xi p. xiv f. fig. rog is content to say ‘Syrischer Gott vom 
Janiculus.’ 

ii. 3 n. o pot-Zeuses. Cp. Aristoph. raz. 22 Arévuoos, vids Zrauviov with schol. déov 
elreiy vlds Acds, «.7.4. H. J. Rose in the Class. Quart. 1932 xxvi. §8 aptly explains 
Hesych. "Eyxw- # Deyédy obrws éxadeiro as a comic formation from éyxeiv. 


ii, On. 3. So Plout. vw. C. Gracch. 14 kal rére wév SuBpov yevouévou dieAvdnoav' K.7.d. 

li. 7 n. 1. See also O. Casel ‘ Vom heiligen Schweigen’ in the Benedictiner Monats- 
schrift 1921 p. 417 ff., and G. Mensching Das heilige Schweigen Giessen 1926 pp. 1—162 
(reviewed by O. Casel in Gnomon 1928 iv. 142—149). 


ii. 8n. 7. G. H. Macurdy in the Class, Quart. 1926 xx. 179 f. treats Exrwp as a short 
form of "Exédaos (Attic “ExeXos). 


ii. 9 apotheosis by lightning. See now H. J. Rose in the Class. Quart. 1924 xviii. 15 f. 


ii. 12 Keraunos. H. Giintert Uber Reimwortbildungen im arischen und altgriechischen 
Heidelberg 1914 p. 215 f. regards the god Kepavyés as a rime-word to the Slavonic 
* Peraunos. 

R. Ganszyniec ‘Zeus Keraunos’ in Hos 1930/1931 xxxiii. 66 cp. ‘ Schiblé, der Gott 
des Donners, des Krieges und der Gerechtigkeit’ worshipped by the Adighe or Circassians, 
who treat as sacrosanct any tree or man struck by lightning (F. Bodenstedt Die Volker 
des Kaukasus und thre Fretheitskimpfe gegen die Russen Frankfurt 1848 p. 201)- 

ii. 13 ff. Zeus Kataibdtes. See now H. Sjévall Zeus im altgriechischen Hauskult Lund 
1931 pp. 108—114 (‘Zeus Kataibates’). A. S. Arvanitopoulos in the ’E¢. ’Apy. 1924 
p- t46f. no. 389 fig. 3 publishes a s/é/e of blackish marble found in the wall of the church 
of Hagia Kyriake at Se/os near Pythion in Thessaly. The sté/e has an adtoma with 
akrotéria above, below which is a smooth space originally occupied by a painting, and 
below that an inscription in letters of ¢. the beginning of s. iii B.c. Ad Kara:Bérm- jjpux 
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’En[t]xpdret. This Epikrates was either a chthonian hero or, more probably, a man killed 
by lightning and worshipped as a hero. On the Thessalian festival Karac8dova see Adler 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc.x. 2461 f. C. Picard in the Revue de P histoire des religions 
1926 xciii. 71 n. 4 adds the base of a bronze statue found in Thasos, which bears a 
dedication of Roman date to Zeus Kataibdtes (Bull. Corr. Hell. 1923 xlvii. 537). And 
G. Daux in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 245 f. no. 25 records an inscription from Thasos 
(on a block of local marble, once a statue-base, to be dated ¢. the beginning of our era) 
Atés Kara:Bdrov. 

ii. 19 n. o dAevpoudvTers, dAgiroudvrers, KpOoudvTes. See now Boehm ‘Aleuromantie’ 
in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaudens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 i. 258—260, 
‘Alphitomantie’ 24. i. 310f., ‘ Krithomantie’ 24. 1933 v. 594—596, and Eckstein ‘Mehl’ 
ib. 1934 vi. 89—110. 

ii. 21 n. 5. G. W. Elderkin in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1934 xxxviii. 32 conjectures 
that this déaton of Zeus Katazbdtes marks the spot on which Demetrios Poliorketes 
[supra i. 58, cp. K. Scott ‘ The Deification of Demetrius Poliorcetes’ in the Am. Journ. 
Phil. 1928 xlix. 247—239 summarised by P. Cloché in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1930 sliii. 228] 
‘descended in a blaze of glory’ from his chariot—a descent parodied by Plaut. Cure. 
413 ff. where Curculio announces himself as Summanus, the god who sends nocturnal 
lightnings, and explains that at night he sometimes ‘descends in a shower’ (summano)! 

ii. 23 n. 2 Numa’s law about the man struck by lightning. E. Bickel in the Rhezz. 
Mus. 1931 \xxx. 279—2098 cj. hominem fulmine (or fulmint) Jovos occisit, and examines 
in detail relevant religious and linguistic usage. 

ii. 24 Orpheus slain by a thunderbolt. Paus. 9. 30. 5 elot dé of pact xepavvwhdvre drd 
Tob Peod cupBivar rhy TerevThy Oppel: KepavvwOfjvas dé adrov TGv dOywr Evexa dv edldacKev 
év Tots pvornplots od wpérepov dxnxodras dvOpwmous, Diog. Laert. provem. 5 7d 8 év Aly rijs 
Makedovlas érlypappya, kepawwhjvae abrov, Aéyov obrws: ‘Ophixa xpucoddpny 775° Oppéea 
Motcat Caypar, | dv xrdvev byiuddwv Zeds porserre Bede.’ = Anth. Pal. 7. 617. tf, 
cp. Cougny Auth. Pal. Append. 2. 99. 1 f. 

ii. 30 n. 3 etymology of Brundisium. P. Skok ‘ Brendisium und Verwandtes’ in the 
Lettschrift fiir Ortsnamenforschung 1925/26 i. 81—9go. 

ii. 31 ¢évas. See further P. Stein TEPAZ Marpurgi Cattorum 1909 pp. 1—66. He 
classifies the uses of the word and connects Tecpesias with it, but does not elucidate its 
etymology. Schrader Readlex.? ii. 143°, 4819-> and H. Lewy in the Zedtschrift fir 
vergleichende Sprachforschung 1930 lviii. 30 f. connect répas, relpea, Tepecias and suppose 
that the word, which originally meant ‘ star,” was widened to include omens in general. 

ii. 32 the Zarentum at Rome. P. Boyancé in the Mélanges d’archéologie et a’histotre 
del’ Ecole Frangatse de Rome 1925 xlii. 135—146 discusses the site of the ava Ditis in 
Tarento and concludes that it was in low ground near the Tiber, probably in the Ghetto 
(summarised by E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1926 xxx. 221), But see the 
criticisms of S. B. Platner—T. Ashby 4 Topographical Dictionary of Ancient Rome 
Oxford 1929 p. 508 f. 

ii. 33 ff. Zoroastres. A masterly exposition of Zoroaster’s life, teaching, and works 
will be found in J. Bidez—F. Cumont Les Mages hellénisés: Zoroastre Ostanés et Hystaspe 
d'aprés la tradition grecque Paris 1938i. 1—297 (‘Introduction’), ii. 1—241 (‘ Les 
Textes ’). 

ii. 36 ff. the Elysian Way. See now P. Capelle ‘Elysium und Inseln der Seligen’ in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 244—264, 2b. 1928 xxvi. 17—40 (the etymology is dealt 
with on p. 32 f.), J. Charpentier ‘ Nuxrés duody@’ in Symbolae philologicae O. A. Danielsson 
octogenario dicatae Upsaliae 1932 p. 27 ff., Stegemann ‘ Milchstrasse’ in the Handworter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens 1934 vi. 367—374. 

ii. 44 the ‘straight light like a pillar’ (Plat. ref. 616 8) without a counterpart in 
astronomical fact or fancy. But what of the zodiacal light (J. F. Julius Schmidt Das 
Zodiacallicht Braunschweig 1856 pp. 1—110)? J. Helmbold Der Atlasmythus und 
Verwandtes Miilbausen i. E. 1906 (Beilage zum Jahresbericht des Gymnasiums zu 
Miilhausen i. E.) p. 5 fig. shows the zodiacal light looking much like an obelisk with 
rounded top. He thinks that the pillars of Atlas (Od. 1. §2 ff.), the pillar of Prometheus, 
the Elysian Way, the tower of Kronos, etc. were all zodiacal myths. Prof. R. A. S. 
Macalister subsequently, but independently, hit upon the same explanation. In a letter 
to me, dated Jan. 19, 1929, he says: ‘Apropos of the Sky-pillar...I have been wondering 
if you considered the possibility that it might have been suggested by the Zodiacal Light. 
This soft beam of light, which rises vertically from the evening horizon in Spring and the 
morning horizon in Summer, is not often to be seen in our latitudes: I have often looked 
for it, in vain, But I have seen it in Palestine, where it looked just like a faintly 
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luminous pillar with tapering point.... I never saw it as a complete belt across the sky, as 
some have seen it in high tropic latitudes.’ 


ii. 45 the ‘spindle of Ananke.’ P. M. Schuhl in the Rev. Arch. 1930 ii. 58—64 
pls. 6 and 7 and fig. t holds that the spindle of Ananke may be derived from the ancient 
oriental theme of a spindle-holding goddess, ‘la Dame au fuseau’ [for which see 
U. Holmberg ‘Der Baum des Lebens’ in the Annales Academie Scientiarum Fennica 
ser. B 1922—1923 xvi. 3. 106 ff.]. 


ii, 52 n. 2 Jringes wee. Add Stegemann in the Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens 1934 Vi. 373 0. 36. 


li. 52 ff. (cp. iii. 418 n. 0) the Jrminsdl as a sky-prop. G. Dottin in J. Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1gt1 iv. 138: ‘This belief in the fall of 
the sky is seen frequently in the oaths of Irish epic poetry.’ Frazer Worship of Nature 
i. 148 notes that, according to the Upotos of the Upper Congo, ‘ The day will come when 
the sky will collapse and flatten us all out, blacks and whites alike’ (a reference that 
I owé to my friend Dr J. Rendel Harris). H. J. Rose in 7he Hibbert Journal 1927 xxv. 
381 n. I cp. our own proverb ‘If the sky should fall, we should all catch larks’ 
[W. G. Smith Zhe Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs Oxford 1935 p. 210f.}, but 
refuses to believe that this ever expressed a real fear. Weiser-Aall in the Handworterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens 1930 il. 1527: ‘Das Weltgebaude ist nach der Vorstellung 
vieler Volker wie das Wohnhaus aufgebaut. So muss der Himmel wie das Dach durch 
eine Sdule bzw. durch den Weltbaum gestiitzt werden ’ etc. (Scandinavians, Lapps, Celts, 
Germans). A. H. Krappe Mythologie universelle Paris 1930 p. 130f. defends my view 
against criticism and supplies a parallel from the Veda (H. Oldenberg La religion du Véda 
Paris 1903 p. 60 n. 2 ‘* Pourquoi le ciel ne tombe-t-il pas sur la terre?—Parce qu’un 
grand bouc a une seule patte lui sert de pilier” [cp. A. A. Macdonell Vedic Mythology 
Strassburg 1897 p. 73 f.]). J. Erdédi in the Zzdogermanische Forschungen 1932 |. 214— 
219 discusses the Sanskrit Skaméha, ‘ himmelstiitzender Baum’ (Atharva-Veda to. 8. 2 
‘Vom Skambha wird der Himmel und die Erde | Ewig gehalten auseinander, | Auf 
Skambha (ruht) dies beseelte All, | Was atmet, was die Augen schliesst '), as source of the 
Finnish Sampo, which in the Kalevala denotes ‘eine wunderbare Miihle, Gliicksmiihle,’ 
but is akin to the Wotyak sammas, ‘Saule, Wetterhahn,’ and Esthonian sammas, 
‘ Sdule, Pfosten.’ 

Further evidence for the sky-prop in belief and practice is collected by U. Holmberg 
in the Annales Academia Scientiarum Fennice ser. B. 1922—1£923 xvi. 3. 9—33 figs. 2—15 
(‘Die Weltsdule’). d in J. A. MacCulloch Zhe Mythology of all Races Boston 1927 iv 
(Finno-Ugric, Siberian). 221 f. says: ‘the Samoyeds (Turuhansk District) call the North 
Star the “nail of the sky,” ‘‘ round which the heavens revolve.” The ancient Finns had 
also a corresponding but now forgotten term, as proved by the name of the North Star, 
borrowed by the Lapps from the Finns, Bohi-navile (‘the nail of the north”); its 
counterpart among the Esthonians being the Pdhjanael.... This nail is, at the same time, 
regarded as supporting the sky.... Missionaries relate that the Lapps sacrificed to their 
highest god Veralden rade (‘‘ Ruler of the world”) so that ‘‘he should not let fall the 
sky,” erecting at the altars a tree either split in two or forked naturally, or also, at times, 
a high pillar, called the “‘ pillar of the world” (Veralden tshuold) for the god to “support 
the world with, and keep it in its present form and condition, that it might not grow old 
and fall from its former nature.””’ The tree was besmeared with blood from the sacrifice. 
A ‘pillar of the world”’ of this description was seen by Leem in the vicinity of the 
Porsanger Fjord [sepra ii. 423 n. 3 with fig. 329].... That these pillars of the Lapps had 
a heavenly counterpart is shown by the fact that, in some places, the name of the North 
Star is “ pillar of the world” (Veralden tshuold). It is probable that the Lapps obtained 
both their ideas and their sacrificial customs from the Scandinavians... ; the “ nail” may 
be compared with the Scandinavian Veraldar nagli, the ‘‘ world-nail.”’ Jd. 2b. p. 333 ff.: 
‘From this belief spring the curious names given by the Altaic stocks to the North Star. 
The Mongols, Buriats, Kalmucks, and the Altai Tatars and Uigurs call the star in 
question ‘‘ The golden pillar”; the Kirghis, Bashkirs and certain other Siberian Tatar 
tribes call it “‘ The iron pillar”; the Teleuts ‘* The lone post,” and the Tungus-Orotshons 
“ The golden post.” From the similarity of the names given it by these widely separated 
peoples we may conclude that the conception of a sky-supporting pillar reaches back 
among the Altaic race to a comparatively early period.... Although none of the available 
sources mention directly that the peoples of the Altaic race made images of this great 
world-pillar, we can still be reasonably certain that they did so from the fact that several 
of the more northern peoples have kept up this custom even to our days.... The Ostiaks 
call these wooden images of the pillar, ‘‘town-pillars” or ‘the strong pillars of the 
town’s centre.” Those more simple in construction are erected by being slightly sunk 
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into the earth, and are hardly ever observed to be shaped at all in any way. The pillar 
of the village of Tsingala is about two fathoms in height, a squared, slender log, not 
yery old.... This pillar of Tsingala, which the Ostiaks of that place regard as a deity, is 
called by them “ The iron pillar man,” a similar name being given to the post of another 
village of Irtysh, resembling greatly the afore-mentioned “ Iron pillar” of the Tatars.... 
Some peoples in North-West Siberia, who have a similar custom, place on the world- 
pillar a wooden figure of a bird, which sometimes has two heads... The pillars, on which 
these birds are placed and which have sometimes cross-pieces like branches, are, accord- 
ing to the Dolgans, a symbol of the ‘“‘ never falling props” before the dwelling of the 
Supreme God. On the cross-pieces, so it is said, dwell the sons of God.’ 

E. Jung ‘Irminsul und Rolandsdule’ in annus 1925 xvii. I—34 figs. 1—14, taking 
a hint from J. Grimm Zeutonic Mythology trans. J. S. Stallybrass London 1882 i. 119 
and 394, claims that the Rolandsaule of Niedersachsen, Westfalen, Obersachsen, and 
Thiiringen was a Christianised survival of the pre-Christian Zrmins@/ (summary by 
E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1926 xxx. 502). See further P. J. Hamilton- 
Grierson in J. Hastings Zncyclopedia of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 420% 
(‘Irminsaulen, Rolandsaulen, Zerrons, and many of the market-crosses of Scotland’). 

ti. 57 ff. Iupiter-Columns. These are now published and _ illustrated in detail by 
Espérandieu Bas-relie/s de la Gaule Rom. (Index in x. 253 ‘ Chapiteau,’ 266 ‘ Restes de 
colonnes,’ 275 f. ‘Quatre divinités’) and Bas-reliefs de la Germante Rom. (Index p. 480 
* Cavalier et anguipéde,’ ‘Colonne votive,’ p. 484 ‘ Quatre divinités’), Add R. L[antier] 
in the Rev. Arch. 1939 i. 276—278 fig. 1 (group from Neschers). 

ii. 61 n. o Iuno Lucina. In 1934 on the dispersal of the Harland-Peck collection 
I acquired a fine marble head (Sotheby’s Sale Catalogue 1934 p. 11 no. 48: height 
22 inches), which represents Iuno wearing a stephdme adorned with nine crescents 
(pl. Ixxix). I take her to be Iuno Lucia as goddess of childbirth—the Roman copy of 
a Greek type resembling Hera Ludovisi. 


ii. 62 f, the Wild Hunt or Furious Host. See further F. Liebrecht Des Gervasius von 
Tilbury Otia Imperialia Hannover 1856 pp. 173—~-211 (‘La Mesnie furieuse, ou la Chasse 
sauvage’), K, Meisen Die Sagen vom Whitenden Heer und Wilden Jiger Minster 1935 
PP: I—144. 

ii. 63 Wodan. Cp. G. Neckel ‘ Regnator omnium deus’ [Tac.: Germ. 39] in the Meue 
Jahrbicher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung 1926 ii. 139-150. : 

ii. 69 ff. the octagonal Wochengétterstein. F. Cumont in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1938 
xxviii. 88 suggests that the influence of Syrian religious art may account for these eight- 
sided blocks, mounted on a square plinth and supporting a cylindrical column with its 
crowning group of cavalier and anguiped. 

ii. 86 n. 3. L. Barbedette ‘Le symbolisme des tombeaux gallo-romains’ in the Rev. 
Arch, 1926 i. 273—277 deals with Lussoius and Bricia, deities of the hot springs at 
Luxovium. Numerous local reliefs show persons holding a bottle or box in the left hand, 
a glass or cup in the right. Several such cifgz bear the sepulchral dedication D-M. 


ii. 88 the world-pillar in Rhenic Germany. Miss J. R. Bacon in 1929 kindly drew 
my attention to Skymn. Chi. per. 188 ff. rovrwy d¢ (sc. Trav Kedrav) xetrar Neyouevy Tis 
érxdry | orprn Bbpevos: gore 8 Syndr wdvv | els kuparGdes wédayos dvarelvove’ dxpav. | 
oixotat THs oTHANS 5é robs eyyds Témrous | Kerr&v boor Mjyyovew dvres Erxaror | “Hverol re 
kal ray évros els rov “Adplay |"Iorpwy xabyxdytwrv> déyoua. 8 abrdber | Tov "Iorpov dpxiv 
AapBdvew rob pevparos. 

ii. 88 n. 3 Jack and the Beanstalk. On which see L. Mackensen ‘ Bohnenranke zum 
Himmel’ in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Miérchens Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1933 
i, 299—301. 

ii. 97 n. o Nero as Zeus. A. D. Nock in the Class. Rev. 1926 xi. 18 notes Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Coins Lydia p. 75 no. 7 (Dioshieron) 067. SEYE | NEPOLN KALESAP heads of 
Zeus to left and Nero to right, face to face. Nock cites Calp. Sic. 4. 142 f. tu quoque 
mutata seu Iuppiter ipse figura, | Caesar, ades etc. 

_ ii. 107 n. 4. For the spiral column see also the materials collected by M. Avi-Yonah 
in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1930 1. 303—309. ; 

ii. 111 n. o Zeus Zropaiophéros. A. M. Woodward in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 
1926—1927 xxviii. 117 no. 1 publishes an inscription from Klazomenai [Ala rpor]ato- 
édpor | [------ Js dvéOnxer | [éwipedn]Oévros TiBepiov | [KAavdlov] Geoddpov. ; 

ii. 111 n, 1 La Turbie. See now A. Blanchet Forma orbis Rontani: carte archéologique 
de la Gaule romaine Fasc. 1 Alpes-Maritimes by P. Couissin sections 4—6 pls. 1—3 
Paris 1931 (noticed by W. W. Hyde in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 520), 
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P, Casimir Le trophée d’ Auguste a la Turbie Marseille 1932 pp. 1—168, S. F. Gimenez 
‘Ce que j’ai vu a la Turbie’ in the Revue des études anciennes 1933 pp. 165—168 (built 
round a pre-existing monument, perhaps several centuries older). 

ii. rr4 ff. the Pillar of Light. Kallisthenes of Olynthos frag. 8 (Script. hist. Alex. 
Mag. p. 13 f. Miiller)=/rag. 20 (Frag. gr. Hist. ii. 646 f. Jacoby) ag. Sen. nat. guaestt. 
6. 26. 4 (cp. 24. 7. 5. 3—5) inter multa...prodigia, quibus denuntiata est duarum urbium 
Helices et Buris eversio, fuere maxime notabilia columna ignis immensi et Delos agitata. 
But this fiery pillar was presumably a species of comet (O. Gilbert Die meteorologischen 
Theorten des griechischen Altertums Leipzig 1907 p. 656 n. 1). The Jewish tragedian 
Ezekiel (s. ii. B.c.: see A. Jacoby in the Archiv f. Rel. 1927 xxv. 278 n. 1) ap. Euseb. 
pratp. ev. 9. 29. 16 locates Moses’ rock at Elim and says réfev d€ péyyos ctéhapwé 
viv, | kar’ edhpdvyv onuciov ws oT0hos wvpds—apparently combining the ‘pillar of fire ’ (Ex. 
13. 21f., a6.) with the ‘rock in Horeb’ (Ex. 17. 6, cp. Num. 20. 8), if not with the 
‘rock that followed them’ (1 Cor. to. 4). 

R. Vallois in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1931 lv. 327 f. regards the blaze in Krastonia as a 
ritual epiphany of Dionysos, citing Suet. Aug. 94 Octavio postea, cum per secreta 
Thraciae exercitum duceret, in Liberi patris luco barbara caerimonia de filio consulenti, 
idem affirmatum est a sacerdotibus, quod infuso super altaria mero tantum flammae 
emicuisset, ut supergressa fastigium templi ad caelum usque ferretur, unique omnino 
Magno Alexandro apud easdem aras sacrificanti simile provenisset ostentum. Vallois 
compares the Theban myth of Dionysos rupvyev}s [Eustath. iz J/. p. 346, 32] and the 
nativity of the Cretan Zeus (Ant. Lib. 19: sufra ii. 928 n. 0). 

ii, t17 n. 7 Quint. Smyrn. 14. 223 ff. H. J. Rose in The Hibbert Journal 1927 xxv. 
380 remarks that Quint. Smyrn. is here imitating Ap. Rhod. 3. 160 f. 

ii. 119 ‘star-flung Thunderbolt.’ K. Kerényi ‘’AcrepoBdfjra xepauvés’ in the Agyetemes 
Philologiai Kézlony Budapest 1927 li. 81—87=id. ‘AZTEPOBAHTA KEPAYTNOZ’ in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1928 xxvi. 322—330, cp. 2d. 2b. 1933 xxx. 288 n. I. ; 

ii. 121 ‘I have fallen as a kid into milk.’ C. W. Vollgraff EPI602 EX TAA EMDETON 
(Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde 
Deel 57, Serie A, N°. 2) Amsterdam 1924 pp. 1—35 (in Dutch, with summary in French) 
holds that the formula means ‘I, become a kid, flung myself upon the milk,’ ze. upon 
the breast of the deity. Cp. the Villa Item fresco, where a Satyress suckles a kid 
[A. Maiuri Za Villa dei Mistert Roma 1931 p. 140 ff. fig. 53 and col. pl. § f.]. 

ii, 121 n. 3 vases showing Thracian women tattooed. To the six examples listed add: 
(7), A &otfle from Caere, now at Schwerin, signed by the potter Pistoxenos (Hoppin 
Red-fig. Vases ii. 372 f. no. 3 fig., J. D. Beazley Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils 
Tiibingen 1925 p. 259 no. 1) shows young Herakles followed by an old crone Geropso, 
who is tattooed in the Thracian manner with parallel strokes on neck, forearms, and feet 
(the best publication is that of J. Maybaum in the /Jahré. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 
1912 xxvii. 24—37 fig. 1 pls. 5-8). (8) A fragmentary 4é/yx-kratér from Tarentum, now 
at the Hague (C. Watzinger in Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalerei iii. 355—361 
pl. 178), represents the assailants of Orpheus with numerous tattoo-marks on arms, legs, 
and necks. ‘Dieser K6rperschmuck besteht nicht nur aus geometrischen Mustern, 
senkrechten und wagrechten Strichen, Zickzack- und Méaanderbandern und puntierten 
Sternen [on which solar symbol see supra i. 296 fig. 219, C. T. Seltman Athens its 
History and Coinage before the Persian Invasion Cambridge 1924 p. 55 ff., id. Greek 
Coins London 1933 p. 51 pl. 4, 1, and S. Casson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1935 xxxix. 
514 ff.], sondern an Armen und Beinen sehen wir auch sich emporringelnde Schlangen 
und hochbeinige Vierfiissler, Rehe und Hirsche und einmal am Arm wohl cher ein 
springendes Reh als einen Hasen’ (p. 359). 

ii. 123 n. o ritual tattooing. See further F. J. Délger Antike und Christentum 
Miinster in Westfalen 1930 ii. roo ff. (‘Die Gottesweihe durch Brandmarkung oder 
Tatowierung in dgyptischen Dionysoskult der Ptolemdaerzeit’), 107 ff. (‘Zur Frage der 
religidsen Tatowierung im thrakischen Dionysoskult...’), 297 ff. (‘ Religidse Tatowierung 
im Atargatiskult von Hierapolis in Syrien’), 1932 iii. 257 ff. (‘Der Sinn der sakralen 
Tatowierung und Brandmarkung in der antiken Kultur’). 

ii. 124 ladder as soul-path. Hence perhaps that favourite motif in Pompeian art— 
Eros on a ladder (¢.g. Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 85, 3—5, P- 91, 4)- 

ii. 124 n. 2 pl. vi. J. D. Beazley in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1927 xlvii. 230 n. 29 
justly objects that I have ignored the explanation of the scene offered by F. Hauser in 
the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1909 xii. 96 fig. 56 (‘Adwridfoucar: the woman on the 
ladder personates Aphrodite). 

ii. 128 Jacob’s ladder. C. F. Coxwell Siberian and other Folk-Tales London 1933 
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p- 988 (in Little Russia the staircase seen by Jacob is formed of seven heavens—blue, 
green, violet, yellow, white, pink, and fiery red). 

ii, 128 n. 2. See now T. Dombart Der babylonische Turm Leipzig 1930 pp. 1—36 
with 9 figs. in text and 4 pls. 

ii. 129 n. 2. Prof. Max Semper of Aachen, in a letter dated Dec. 14, 1926, kindly 
points out to me that in Chwolsohn’s translation from Makrisi ‘Leiter’? means, not 
‘ladder,’ but ‘leader’ {‘etwa die Bedeutung von “ spiritus rector” ’). 

ii. 130 votive ladders. W. Deonna ‘Ex-voto déliens’ in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1932 
lvi, 410—420 (*L’échelle aux serpents’) observes that, from the year 364 B.c. onwards, 
the official inventories of the Artemision at Delos mention a small ladder in gilded wood 
round which a couple of silver snakes were twined (T. Homolle in the Buél. Corr. Hell. 
1886 x. 461 ff. line 102 ff.= Michel Recueil a’ fuser. gr. no. 815, 102 ff. (364 B.C.) K|Atpdxcov 
Edduwov epikexpvowpévoy opeaw apyupois duetwuevov | dorarov, T. Homolle in the Bul. 
Corr. Hell. 1890 xiv. 389 ff. (8B) 35 f.= Michel Recuerl ad’ Inser. gr. no. 833, 35 f.= Laser. 
Gr, Deli ii no. 161 B 35 f. (279 B.C.) KAtudxcov Edwop Teplxpvaov Speow apyupols B[ret]w |- 
pévov, dorarov, 2b. ii no. 162 B 28 f. (278 B.C.) Kdcudkrov EvAwor rep[O]|[xpusoy Bpeow 
dpyupots duefwopévov, dorarov], 2b. ii no. 203 B 86 (269 B.C.) xAtudxcov [E]bAwov erly pucov 
dpes S40 Exov dpyupois, E. Schulhof in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1908 xxxii. 64 ff. no. 12, 
23 f.=Luser. Gr. Deli ii no. 208, 23 f. kryudacoy E[d]|[Awor étypucoy Specs SU0 exov 
dpyupots]). For the snakes of the ladder Deonna cp. the vision of St Perpetua (supra 
ii. 133), a fresco of ¢. 300—350 A.D. from the crypt of St Marcus and St Marcellianus 
in the Cemetery of St Balbina (H. Leclercq in F. Cabrol Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de liturgie Paris 1910 ii. 149 f. with fig. 1229, cp. zd. 2. 1921 iv. 1718 
fig. 3900), and the twelfth-century Hortus Deliciarum by Herrade de Landsberg (supra 
i ‘ie zB) Does the same symbolism survive in the modern game of ‘Snakes and 

adders’ 


ii. 131 the terra-cotta disks from Tarentum. See now P. Wuilleumier ‘Les disques de 
Tarente’ in the Rew. Arch. 1932 i. 26—64 with 4 pls. and 2 figs. K. Kerényi in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 271-307 with fig. on p. 270 adds an interesting example in 
the Museum at Brindisi (‘”Avodos-Darstellung...mit einem Zodiakus von 11 Zeichen’), 

ii. 1314 f. with fig. 79 Baubo. This terra cotta is now in the Antiquarium at Berlin: 
a photograph of it is given by H. Licht Sittengeschichte Griechenlands Dresden—Ziirich 
1926 ii. 16, also by O. Rubensohn in the /ahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1929 xliv Arch. 
Anz. p. 19g with fig. 2 (‘ Die Frau ist ganz nackt...und beriihrt mit der rechten Hand die 
Scham. In Agypten kennen wir die Gestalt dieser Frau in derselben Haltung und mit 
derselben Geste in zahlreichen Wiederholungen, nur mit dem Unterschied, dass sie nicht 
auf dem Schwein sitzt. Es sind kleine Figiirchen, die gewdhnlich unter dem Namen 
Baubo gehen, ohne dass sie irgendwelches Recht auf diesen Namen haben. Sie tragen 
meist reichen Schmuck an Armen und Beinen, Kranze auf dem Kopf, und als Attribut 
kommt neben Sistren und Flaschen einmal auch eine Leier vor, nie die Scala’). 

See further S. Reinach ‘Un mime byzantin’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1919 xxxii. 433—442 
(=éd. ‘Un mime byzantin ou Baubo a Byzance’ in Cultes, Mythes et, Religions Paris 1923 
v. 103—113), C. Picard ‘L’épisode de Baubé dans les mystéres d’Eleusis’ in the Revue 
de I’histotre des religions 1927 xcv. 220—254, G. Pansa Muti, leggende e superstizioni 
del? Abruzzo Sulmona 1927 ii. gt ff. (‘Il mito Eleusimio (szc) di Baubo ed il simbolo 
talismanico della ranocchia’) with r1 figs., S. Reinach ‘ Baubé japonaise’ in the Kez. 
Arch. 1929 ii. 337, U. Pestalozza in the Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religiont 1931 
vii. 64 ff: (Baubo etc.), P. Demargne ‘Deux représentations de la déesse minoenne dans 
la nécropole de Mallia (Créte)’ in the A/éanges Gustave Glotz Paris 1932 i. 305—-314 
with pls. 1—3 and fig. 1 (a painted anthropomorphic ry/éz of ‘Early Minoan iit’ date 
and an incised o¢nochde of ‘ Middle Minoan i’—both showing a goddess comparable with 
Baubo), H. Vorwahl ‘Ein apotropdischer Kriegsbrauch’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 
395397 (‘so wird eindeutig, dass es sich hier um dynamistische Vorstellungen handelt, 
die Ausstrahlung von Kraft im apotropdischen Sinne’). An external corbel on the apse 
of the Norman church at Kilpeck, Monmouthshire, is sufficient proof that Baubo is with 
us yet. 

ii. r42 n. 1. Cp. also A. Taramelli ‘Chiaramonti.—Navicella votiva protosarda rin- 
venuta a Nuraghe Spiena’ in the Wot. Scavi 1925 pp. 322—327 fig. 1 (bronze boat with 
stag-head prow), F. Behn in Ebert Reallex. xi. 248 with pl. 64, a. 

ii. 143 Sardus Pater. C. Albizzati ‘Sardus Pater’ in Astoria 1927 i. 56—65 with 
14 figs., L. B. Holland ‘Mycenaean plumes’ in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1929 xxxiii. 198. 

ii. 146 Diana-Pillars. Cp. a fresco from Pompeii which shows Mercury facing Venus 
and, between them, a Diana-pillar with crown-shaped top, a pair of ox-homns (?) attached 
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to the shaft, and a small ithyphallic ex-voto at the base—the whole erected on a rock 
(B. Quaranta in the Real Museo Borbonico Napoli 1824 i pl. 32 with pp. 1—9, Helbig 
Wandgem. Camp. p. 8 no. 20, Reinach Rép. Peint. Gr. Rom. p. 97 no. 3). 


ii. 1g0 n. 2 On the Jains see J. Hastings Excyclopadia of Religion and Ethics 
Edinburgh 1926 xiii (Index). 288, also A. Guérinot Za religzon Djaina Paris 1926 
pp- 1—3§0 with 25 pls. (pt 2. 11 ‘Cosmologie,’ pt 3. 1 ‘ Les sanctuaires et les temples’). 


ii. 157 n. 0. E. Babelon Guide tllustré au Cabinet des Médailles Paris 1900 p. 211 f. 
fig. 83 ‘Vase de Bérénice,’ H. B. Walters in the Brét. Mus. Cat. Rom. Pottery p. tt 
no. K 76 pl. 5 (Bacthéws Iroenatou | chowdropos......), p. 12 no. K 77 pl. & (dyaéijs 
rixns ’Apowdns Pradédgov). 

ii. 160 ff. Agyzeds-Pillars. With figs. 104—106 cp. a square bronze weight in the 
British Museum (1930. 4—17. 2) with an Agyzedés-pillar in relief surrounded by the 
letters A M B P. 

C. A. Rhomaios in the Aull, Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 211 ff. fig. 1 publishes 
as an ‘’Ayueds d’Apollon’ a limestone pillar (1°44™ high) of cylindrical shape and 
tapering towards the top, which was found in Korkyra and bears the inscription 
[+] PLOSPYRIAI AS, that is [é]pfos Ivéaios=rod Ivbiov or rod Ivdaéos, 
cp. 74. fig. 6 a tapering limestone cylinder (o°90™ high) hollowed at the upper end to 
serve as an altar, likewise found in Korkyra and inscribed OPLOSHIAPOS | 


TASAKPIAS, that is 8pfos iapds | ras ‘Axpias=of Hera ’Axpia. Rhomaios is followed 
by C. Picard Za sculpture Paris 1935 i. 82 fig. 1. W. Dittenberger in Jmscr. Gr. sept. 
iil. 1 nos. 699 (misread) and 698 had included both pillars in his list of local boundary- 
stones. Za. 76. iii. 1 no. 704 accepted as ‘Apollinis Agyiei simulacrum’ the stone of Mys 
(supra ii. 161 n. 3). So does A. Rumpf in D. H. Haas Be/deratlas eur Religionsgeschichte 
Leipzig 1928 xiii/xiv p. iii fig. 11. 

At Hephaistia in Lemnos the Italians have found a village of the Geometric Age with 
a sanctuary comprising three large chambers. That to the south has in the centre a small 
octagonal pointed column, and yielded sherds of Ionic and black-figured Attic wares 
together with a rich deposit of terra-cotta figurines and local pots (E. P. B[legen] in the 
Am. Journ. Arch, 1931 xxxv. 196 f., D. Levi in Zhe Jllustrated London News for 
Feb. 28, 1931 p. 328 with a view of the sanctuary). 

C. Bonner has suggested to me in conversation (July 10, 1931) that even in Homer 
there may be traces of sacred stones comparable with the Agyiews. Thus in //. 12. 445 ff. 
Hektor caught up Adav..., 6s pa ruddwy | éorqxee mpdabe, mpuuvds Taxus, adap Urepber | 
fds env. Also in Od. 3. 406 ff. Nestor sat éwi (‘at’ rather than ‘on’) feoroto. NiBoory, | 
ot of cay rpordpode Oupdwy byyrdwv | devKol, droarihBovres ddelparos (libations of fat, not 
polish): ols rc pev mpiv | Nydrevds tferxev, x.7.A. Again, elders in the market-place sat 
éml Eecrotes MOors lep@ ev kikrw (Zl. 18. 504, cp. Od. 8. 6). I suggested to Bonner that 
perhaps to sit on the sacred stone was to be filled with the wisdom of the immanent deity. 


Hence the Agyieds-block might serve as a seat (cp. Priamos on his BAKO$ at the gate 


of Troy as shown on the Frangois-vase (Furtwangler—Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalered i. 58 
pl. 11—12)), and the elders in council might actually sit on a sepulchral stone-circle to 
acquire the wisdom of the buried chieftain. Much relevant evidence will be found: in a 
book of intense interest by A. H. Allcroft Zhe Circle and the Cross London 1927 i. 80 ff. 
(‘The Achean Moot’ and successive chapters). 


ii, 167 fig. 111. Cp. a copper drachmd of Byzantion cited by F. Lenormant in 
Daremberg—Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 1094 fig. 1355: obv. BYZ head of Apollon, laureate, 
to right; rev. APA|| XMA pillar with finial, set on a broad base (?). 


ii. 169 ff. the Delphic omphalés, Sir A. Evans The Palace of Minos London 1928 ii. 2. 
839 ff. with fig. 555 publishes a plaster-fragment from Knossos, found near the ‘Cow-boy 
Fresco’ on the east slope of the palace, which shows a pale blue omphalds (?) with a deep 
red band twined about it in an irregular net-like fashion. 

L. B. Holland ‘The Mantic Mechanism at Delphi’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 
xxxvii. 20I—214 argues that the omphalés shown in my pl. ix, a—c with fig. 119 stood on 
a low square plinth beside a circular base supporting the tripod. Omphaiés and plinth 
were alike pierced by a square hole. There was probably a tube of bronze in the hole. 
The knife was inserted to extract this metal lining, but got stuck in the hole. The nails 
were used in a vain attempt to pry it out. The purpose of the pipe was to convey the 
inspiring fumes from the crypt below to the feet of the Pythoness, who sat on the tripod. 
This ingenious view, though largely hypothetical, is deserving of careful consideration. © 

H. Lacoste in the Foudtlles de Deiphes ii La Terrasse du Temple 1 pl. 4 gives a 
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restored ground-plan of the fourth-century temple of Apollon, on which is marked the 
exact position of the side-chapel. /d. 7b. ‘Addenda et Corrigenda’ p. (2) amends the 
facsimile of the inscription on the omphalés (my fig. 120) by prolonging the first stroke 
of the adpha so that it crosses the second. But there is no doubt that the letter intended 


was A, 

F. Chapouthier in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1929 xlii. 336 draws attention to the curious 
resemblance of the inscription engraved on an amphora from Mykenai (A. J. Evans 
Scripta Minoa Oxford 1 gog i. 58 fig. 33). 

P. de la Coste-Messeliére—R. Flaceliére ‘Une statue de la Terre 4 Delphes’ in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1930 liv. 283—295 figs. 1, 2 and pl. 14 publish a limestone base 
inscribed retrograde AA =T4 on its upper surface and [A in later lettering on its front. 
The base shows four holes for the two feet of a bronze statue. It was found near Kastalia 
just opposite the big plane-tree, which local tradition identifies with that of Agamemnon. 
With this base were found five other blocks which may have come from the same 


monument (?), one inscribed retrograde ¢]| MIO = Oéus on its upper surface and OEMI|£ 
in fourth-century letters on its front, another with nothing above but KAAAIST 1) in 
fourth-century style in front, a third with the artist’s signature \, AO.‘.N followed by 


EPDON (fF. Courby in the Foutlles de Deiphes ii La Terrasse du Temple 2. 163—165). 
On the whole it seems clear that the bases of Ge and Themis must be connected and 
prove a joint cult at Kastalia. A deep cavity between the two statues was meant for a 
large bronze tree-trunk, perhaps a bay (cp. Paus. ro. 5. 9). 

ii. 176 n. 2 the Delphic £. This famous symbol continues to provoke lively discussion. 
H. Diels Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker® Berlin 1912 ii. 214 n. regards it as ‘ vermutlich 
eine xdels xpurry, die zunachst als eine Erfindung geweiht, dann symbolisch gefasst und 
endlich als E gedeutet wurde. Denn das Balanosschliissel sieht einem archaischen E sehr 
ahnlich.’ F. Dornseiff Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie (ZTOIXEIA vii) Leipzig— 
Berlin 1922 p. 23 cites with approval Diels’ explanation, but notes as an alternative 
possibility R. Eisler’s suggestion that we have here to do with ‘kleine Tempelmodellchen: 
im Sohar wird der Buchstabe 1 hejkal=babyl. E-GAL=ékallu Tempel genannt,’ etc. 
W. H. Roscher in the Berl. phzlol. Wock. Dez. 23, 1922 pp. 1209—1211 still insists 
that E is e€=?6. ‘komm, tritt ein!’ (2d. ‘Neue Beitrage zur Deutung des delphischen E’ 
in Hermes 1901 xxxvi. 470—489). W. N. Bates ‘The E of the Temple at Delphi’ in the 
Am, Journ, Arch. 1925 xxix, 239—246 takes it to be a Cretan character, which on a 
gem in New York is associated with two bulls and two double axes and hence is probably 
to be read as a symbol of the Cretan Zeus or of the Cretan goddess, at Delphi called 
Gaia. Sir T. Zammit Prehéstoric Malta Oxford 1930 p. 92 f. with pl. 23, 7 publishes an 
oval stone pebble, bored as a pendant and incised with mm, from a neolithic site in 
‘Malta: significance unknown. C. Fries ‘De E Delphico’ in the Rhetn. Mus. 1930 
Ixxix. 343 f. claims that the symbol derives from Sumer: ‘Jeremias...interroganti mihi 
scribit, E in Sumerorum lingua idem esse quod aedem vel cameram vel domum id quod 
sescenties in Sumerorum inscriptionibus inveniatur.’ Finally, R. Demangel ‘ Triglyphes 
bas’ in the Budd, Corr. Hell. 1937 \xi. 421—438 with 17 figs. (especially pp. 426—428 
fig. 9 f.) reverts to my explanation, and extends it in some directions beyond my purview. 

ii, 183 n. 3 Rhapso. See U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Hermes 1926 -1xi. 281 
(cp. paywrdol). 

ii. 187 the omphalés as a mound (?). S. H. Hooke in Folk-Lore 1936 xlvii. 24 f. 
derives the omphaiés and its agrexdnx from ‘early Sumerian seals of the “‘mountain” in 
which the dead god is imprisoned.’ : 

ii, 187 n. 8 Zeus and Aigina, Zeus in pursuit of a young woman, a not infrequent 
scene on red-figured Attic vases, is often by a process of elimination labelled ‘Zeus 
pursuing Aegina’ (e.g. L. D. Caskey—J. D. Beazley Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston Oxford 1931 i. 13 ff. no. 17 pl. 6, 43 no. 48 pls. 22 and 26, 45 no. 50 
pl. 23). That is very possibly right, but the interpretation is secure only when accom- 
panied by names, or. at least by one name—that of the heroine. Thus a séémmnos from 
Vulci, now in the Vatican (H 504), attributed to the painter Hermonax (¢. 470—455 B.C.), 


shows LEV $ with sceptre held horizontally just overtaking AIAINA, whose sisters 
hasten to tell their father ASOMOS$ (Mus. Etr. Gregor. ii. 5 pl. 20, 1 and 1 a, Over- 


beck Gr. Kunstmyth. Zens p. 400f. no. 4. Atlas pl. 6, 1, Miiller—Wieseler—Wernicke 
Ant. Denkm. i. 65 f. pl. 6, 4, Hoppin Red-fig. Vases ii. 36 no. 37, J. D. Beazley 
Aitische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils Tibingen 1925 p. 300 no. 8), while a column- 
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kratér in New York, attributed to the ‘Boreas Painter’ (c. 460 8.c.), shows Zeus with 
uplifted bolt catching AlAwa. She turns to touch his chin in supplication. Her sisters 
flee in alarm. The reverse perhaps depicts Asopos, at home, receiving the news from his 
other daughters (Hoppin of. ez¢. i. 81 no. 8 42s, Beazley of. cit. p. 305 no. 3 ‘Semele 
verfolgend’(!), G. M. A. Richter Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Yale Univ. Press 1936 i. 116 f. no. 86 pls. 94 (=my fig. 883) and 170), On the 
ethnic implications of the myth see J. P. Harland Prehistoric Aigina Paris 1925 pp. §9-—63. 


ii. 189 antithetic grouping. H.R. Hall, lecturing at Cambridge (Oct. 31, 1928) on 
recent finds at Ur, showed that ‘the antithetic arrangement of animal figures’ long before 
its appearance on Cretan seals etc. occurs in Mesopotamian art, and in Babylonia can be 
traced back to a period c. 3000 B.c, See further F. A. v. Scheltema, G. Roeder, and 
E. Unger ‘Wappen (und Wappenstil)’ in Ebert Reallex. xiv. 250—254, W. Deonna 
‘Animaux 4 deux corps et une téte’ in the Rev. Arch. 1930 i. 47—73 figs. 6—12, 
A. Roes Greek Geometric Art its Symbolism and its Origin Haarlem—Oxford 1933 
pp- 16 ff., 93 ff., 99 ff., 115 ff., J. BaltruSaitis Av? sumérien art roman Paris 1934 pp- 17 ff., 
31 ff, 56f., 64 f., 83 ff. 

ii, 189 n.o, Dr A. H. Lloyd pointed out to me (Dec. 24, 1926) that on certain 
tetradrachms of Gela (c. 466—415 B.C.) a flying eagle is attached by two reins to Nike’s 
guadriga, He suggested that this implied Zeus in eagle form. But E. S. G. Robinson 
in Syll, num. Gr. ii pl. 34, 986 says: ‘The lines which run down on the obverse from 
eagle to chariot rail and goad and at first sight seem to be intended to connect the bird 
to the car appear to be in fact die-flaws.’? It must, however, be admitted that on a 
duplicate given to me by Dr Lloyd the alleged ‘die-flaws’ are in exactly the same 
condition (cp. susra ii. 657 n. 3). 

ii. 191 original character of the Delphic omphaiés. C. Picard in the Revue de Phistoire 
des religions 1926 xciii. 85 n. 2 is more disposed to accept the view that the omphalés 
was the tomb of Dionysos as advocated by T. Homolle ‘Ressemblance de l’omphalos 
delphique avec quelques représentations égyptiennes’ in the Kev. Zt. Gr. 1919 xxxii. 
338—358. Picard thinks the analogies with modern Greek custom ‘fort superticielles.’ 
K. Schwendemann ‘Omphalos, Pythongrab und Drachenkampf’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1920-1921 xx. 481—484 rejects the ‘r¥uPos-Theorie’ and reverts to the older ‘Erd- 
nabeltheorie.’ : 

V. Nordstrom Poseidon och hans oxnmdviov Helsingfors 1931 pp. I—40 and Om 
Hlermes xpuobppamts Helsingfors 1932 pp. 1—30 contends that Poseidon’s staff (//. 13. 
59), Poseidon’s trident, and Hermes’ rod were all modifications of the umbilical cord! 
H. J. Rose in the Class. Rev. 1932 xlvi. 182 deals faithfully with such vagaries. 


ji. 193 ff. the Delphic tripod. C. Clemen Religionsgeschichte Heidelberg 1926 i. 247 
fig. 100 (after Springer Kusst des Altertums fig. 433) restores the Plataean tripod much, 
as I do, but with legs contracted at the base. 

K. Kluge in the /Jakrd. a. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1929 xliv. 23 ff. discusses the 
technique of the serpent-column (summary by E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. Arch. 
1931 xxxv. 456f.). 


ii. 199 n. 2 with pl. xii the Chigi base. A marble replica of (a) and (c), dredged up 
in the harbour at the Peiraieus and referred to a date ¢. 100 B.C., is figured in Zhe 
Lllustrated London News for Jan. 31, 1931 p. 164f. A full account of the find is given 
by E. P. Bilegen] in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 XxXxv. OI. 

ii. 201 n. r. J. D. S. Pendlebury tells me (March 2, 1927) that at Delphoi the plane- 
tree of Agamemnon is still shown, below Kastalia, at the outlet of the gorge. 


ii. 205 n. 1 dolphins. See Biedermann Der Delphin in der dichtenden und bildenden 
Phantasie der Griechen und Romer Halle a. S. 1881 pp. 1—26, E. B. Stebbins Zhe 
Dolphin in the Literature and Art of Greece and Rome Benasha, Wisconsin 1929 pp. I— 
136 (reviewed by A. M. Duff in the Class. Rev. 1930 xliv. 185 f.). 

ii. 206 n. 1 divining-glass. A. Delatte La catoftromancie grecque et ses dérivds 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de Université de Liége xlviii) 
Liége 1932 pp. 1—221 pls. 1—12, T. Hopfner ‘Mittel- und neugriechische Lekano-, 
Lychno- , Katoptro- und Onychomantien’ in Studies presented to F. Li. Griffith London 
1932 pp. 218—232. 

ii. 209. On the Pythkia as a case of artificial and voluntary possession see T. K. 
Oesterreich Possession demoniacal and other among primitive races, in antiquity, the 
middle ages, and modern times London 1930 pp. 311I—331. 


il. 212 n. o the Peliades. Cp. also Sogliano Pitt. mur. Camp. p. 103f. nos. 553, 554: 
ii. 212 n. 3. An almost exact replica of the black-figured /éRythos at Leyden is 
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published by R. B. Bandinelli in the Mon. d. Linc. 1925 xxx. 534 f. no. 201 fig. 5. 
Another black-figured /ékythos of similar style and period, found at Gela, was discussed 
by P. Orsi 2. 1906 xvii. 120 ff. fig. 88. It shows the youthful figure emerging from the 
cauldron, which is surrounded by roaring flames and flanked by two scared women 
(Peliades?). 


ii. 222 n. 4. Tambl. v. Pyth. 4 ff. possibly ‘geht...durch Apollonios auf Timaios 
zuriick, vgl. G. Bertermann, De Iamblichi vit. Pyth. fontibus, Diss. Konigsberg 1913, 
S. 37’ (O. Weinreich in the Sttzungsber. d. Hetdelb. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 
1924/25 Abh. vii. 11 Nachtrag). 


ii. 224 the ivory shoulder of Pelops.)s H. W. Parke ‘The Bones of Pelops and the 
Siege of Troy’ in Hermathena 1933 xxiii. 153162 discussing Paus. 5. 13. 4 ff. holds 
that the shoulder-blade of Pelops there mentioned as brought from Pisa to Troy and 
later lost off Euboia in a storm, but recovered from the sea by the fisherman Damarmenos 
and at the bidding of the Delphic oracle restored by him to the Eleans, was identified in 
$. vi B.C. with Pelops’ ivory shoulder—a highly primitive feature of sacrificial or can- 
nibalistic origin, being in reality the scapuda of some cetacean ! 

I suspect that Eur. Bacch. 1300 (Agaue asks of her son’s scattered limbs) 4 may év 
dpOpos ovryxexAguévoy kad@s; points to an original form of the myth in which Pentheus 
was recalled to life. This may have been detailed in the lacuna immediately following 
line 1300. 

Cp. the shepherds’ treatment of the boy killed by a bear in Apul. met. 7. 26 nec 
uspiam ruris aperitur ille sed plane corpus eius membratim laceratum multisque dispersum 
locis conspicitur...et cadaver quidem disiectis partibus <collectis> tandem totum reper- 
tum aegreque concinnatum ibidem terrae dedere. Note also the queer story of Domitia 
Longina, who collected the flesh of her butchered husband Domitian, put the pieces 
accurately together, sewed up the whole body, and had a bronze statue of it made and 
set up at Rome (Prokop. anecdota 8. 15—21). ; 


ii. 224 n. x the golden breast. J. A. MacCulloch in J. Hastings Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1920 xi. 410%: ‘The story of Caradoc, which forms part 
of the French Perceval cycle [ed. Potvin ii. rg1 ff.], relates how a serpent fastened on his 
arm and sucked away his life. He was saved by a young maiden presenting her breast to 
the serpent, which took the nipple in its mouth. Cador then cut off its head, but with 
that also the nipple, which was magically replaced by one of gold. A close parallel exists 
in a Gaelic folk-tale (‘Sheen Billy’ in Campbell i. xcv f.], and tess close in a Scots ballad 
[‘The Queen of Scotland’ in Child no. 301], but it is probable that the source is Celtic, 
as the name of the wife of the Welsh Karadawe is Tegau Eurfron, Tegau ‘with the 
golden breast”.’ For a full discussion of the tale and its variants see C. A. Harper 
*Carados and the Serpent’ in Modern Language Notes 1898 xiii. 417431, G. Paris 
‘Caradoc et le serpent’ in Romania 1899 xxviii. 214—231. 


ii. 228 n. 4. On the sanctuary of Artemis Kaléste see now A. Philadelpheus in the 
Bull. Corr, Hell. 1927 li. 155—163 with pl 8 and 4 figs., P. Roussel 24. 1927 li. 164— 
169 (summaries by E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1928 xxxii. 360). 


ii. 230 ability to stare at the sun. On this Sonnenmotiv see E. Norden Die Geburt 
des Kindes Leipzig—Berlin p. 160 n. 2. 


ii. 232 n.o. A convex sardonyx (owner unknown) shows the Delian Apollon, a nude 
standing figure with the three Charites on his outstretched right hand and a bow in his 
left (Furtwangler Axt. Gemmen i pl. 40, 7, ii. 191, Lippold Gemmen pl. 7, 8 (enlarged)). 
C. Picard La sculpture Paris 1935 i- 573 fig. 199 illustrates a relief at Munich on which 
the upper part of the Delian Charites is shown—profile to left, full-face, profile to right— 
perhaps after the cult-statue. 


ii. 243 n. 3. On the pazdén of Philodamos see now W. Vollgraff ‘Le péan delphique 
a Dionysos’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 xlviii. 97—208, 1925 xlix. 104-142, 1926 
1. 263—304, 1927 li. 423—468 (text reconstituted on p. 465 ff.). 

ii. 258 n. 3 Zeus Bouleds. O. Broneer in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 564 
with fig. 8 publishes a white marble slab—part of a gaming board—found in the well 
of a shop at Corinth, which is inscribed ALOX BOYAEOS and AAM[---]|H@N)N 


- again associating Zeus Bowleds with Demeter. 


ii. 258 n. 3 Zeus Bouleds or Eubouleds grouped with Demeter and Kore. With this 
chthonian triad M. P. Nilsson in the Archiv f. Rel. 1935 xxxii. 87 justly cp. the 
Damateres and Zeus Damdtrios of two Rhodian dedications ((1) found by the Danish 
excavators on the akrédpolis of Lindos ['A]Acadav. Aayarépwy cai Ads Aayarplov. 
(2) found at Stana in Rhodes Zuw@lov rerpdde iorapévov Aapdrepor dw xveboav. Both 
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inscriptions are of late Hellenistic date). Nilsson comments: ‘Die Bezeichnung der 
beiden Gottinnen als Aaudrepes, die m. W. sonst nicht in Griechenland vorkommt und 
an das Lateinische Cereres [ 7hes. Ling. Lat. Suppl. i. 341, §7 ff.] erinnert, lasst sich nur 
durch ihre Wesensidentitaét erkldren; sie sind sozusagen die dltere und die jitngere 
Auflage derselben Gottheit’ [sapra i. 396 f.]. 

ii. 259 n. o Zeus Boulafos. His cult at Thasos (noted in the Comptes rendus de 
Acad. des inscr. et belles-lettres 1914 p. 288, Bull. Corr, Hell. 1923 xlvii. 537 n. 3) is 
attested by a couple of dedications (G. Daux in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1928 lil. 87 f. no. 9 
fig. 4 a rectangular base of Thasian marble, from the prytaneion, with oval sinking, 
inscribed c. 250 B.C. drédoyoe ‘“Eorim | Bovdaine cai Act | Bovralwr, no. 10 fig. 4 a 
rectangular base of Thasian marble, from the ¢heériéon, with rectangular sinking, inscribed 
¢. 250 B.C. drédayar Ilorin: Bovdaine {eat Art Bovdalax] | Urpdérwv Neoudy[dpov] | TWoddripos 
OpOopelvous] | ’Aproreldns ’AXk{- - - -]). 

ii. 260 n. o. On the identification of Augustus with Zeus Patrézos as evidenced by 
Pergamene inscriptions see W. H. Buckler ‘ Auguste, Zeus Patroos’ in the Rev. Philol. 
Troisiéme Série 1935 ix. 177—188. 

ii. 260 n. o Zeus in connexion with mills. W. Schultz Xatsel aus dem hellenischen 
Kulturkreise Leipzig 1912 ii. 109 with n. 2, Keyssner in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvi. 
1044 f., gr. Kruse 7d. xvi. 1073, E. Fehrle in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 643. 

ii. 264 Dionysos displaced by Apollon. C. Watzinger in Furtwangler—Reichhold 
Gr. Vasenmalered iii. 340 ff. pl. 174, 1 discusses the fragment of a Adlyx-kratér from 
Tarentum, now at the Hague, which shows a Doric temple (at Delphoi?) containing 
a cult-statue of Apollon with bow and pézd/e, Before the temple are seated Apollon 
(lyre) and Artemis (spears), while beyond the tripod the reverse scene comprises Dionysos 
(ivy-wreath, zdr¢hex), a Maenad (timbrel), and a Silenos (Aéxtharos). 


ii. 268 n. o the earth-goddess riding on a bull. See W. Technau ‘Die Gottin auf 
dem Stier’ in the Jahrd. ad. Deutsch. Arch. Inst.:1937 lii. 76—103 figs. 1—14 (especially 
p- 95f.). : 

ii. 268 n. 4. C. Picard in the Revue de V histoire des religions 1926 xciii. g1 n. 1 notes 
that C. W. Vollgraff EPI602 EZ TAA’ EILETON [Supra Addenda to ii. 121] p. 19 ff. 
‘suggére un rapport entre Dionysos et le sumérien Domouzi, plus tard appelé Tamouz.’ 


ii. 270 n. 3, L. Weber in the Archiv f. Rel. 1934 xxxi. 174 cites two reliefs published 
by G. I. Kazarow (‘Zum Kultus des thrakischen Reiters in Bulgarien’ in the Jahrd. a. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 6 ff. fig. 3 and ‘Ein neues Relief des 
dreiképfigen Reiters’ 2b. 1929 xliv Arch. Anz. p. 232 ff. fig. 1) in which the rider-god 
is three-headed and followed by a male figure grasping his horse’s tail. The first, from 
the district of Plovdiv, is inscribed xupiw 0G || AUNougévis Aovyivou, | Addougéns Avoufjou 
(O. Weinreich 26. 1927 xlii Arch. Anz. p. 20 n. 4). The second, from Komatevo a village 
near Philippopolis, is inscribed [@€]6 Hav@o[mor]o || [’A]\éEavdpos vréep adrod | [ka]t ras 
yLuvaik]os edxapiornproy (Kazarow Joc. cit. p. 234), or possibly [0c] IavOé[rr]w (Weber 
Zoc. c#t.), with Thracian @ for 7. 


ii. 270 n. 5. G. Kazarow in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Exc. vi A. 490 records the proper 
name Bafé-Badts (Bulletin de la Soctété Archéologique de Bord-aux iv. 93). 


ii. 278 n. 2 the Phrygian formu/a of execration. W. M. Calder ‘Corpus inscriptionum 
Neo-Phrygiarum iii’ in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1926 xlvi, 22—28 adds fresh examples, 
and contends ‘that they all belong to the latter half of the third century [a.D.], and 
represent an artificial revival of the epigraphical use of the Phrygian language by the 
Tekmoreian Association’ [on which see now the useful article of W. Ruge ‘Xenoi 
Tekmoreioi’ in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. v A. 158—169, also Canon E. C. Hudson 
‘Pisidian Antioch and the Xenoi Tekmoreioi’ in 7heology 1938 xxxvi. 230—236]. 
A. H. Sayce in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1926 x\vi. 29 ff. appends a few. notes. He objects 
to Calder’s acceptance of Kretschmer’s rendering dews xe feuedws ‘ heavenly and chthonian 
gods’: ‘ This...does not take account of the very definite statement in Hesychius: fewedev* 
BapBapov dvSpdrodov- gdpiyes. The Boghaz Keui texts clear up the difficulty. The 
Phrygian phrase corresponds with the Hittite ‘‘the gods and the dead” (akandus). The 
dead were deified, and feueXev must have literally signified “ghost” or “devil”? ?@Cp. 
**printer’s devil” in English).’ J. Friedrich Kleinasiatische Sprachdenkméler Berlin 1932 
pp- 128—140 has a handy collection of all the texts. On the Phrygian language in 
general and its grave-/ormula in particular see N. Jokl in Ebert Real/ex. x. 141—153. 


ii. 281 Zeus Dios with grape-bunches and a plough. R. Vallois in the Rev. Et. Gr. 
1929 xlii. 453 cites W. M. Calder Monumenta Asiae Minoris antigua Manchester Univ. 
Press 1928 1 p. xiii for ‘le Zeus aux épis et Diounsis (= Dionysos) gardien de la tombe.’ 
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The reference is to Calder of. czt. i. 4 no. § an altar of bluish limestone at Shaky Oren 
in Eastern Phrygia inscribed Metpos Nav|a dvéory|cev xara || xéAevlow tof Abs, On the 
shaft are three reliefs: (2) in front, a pedestal supporting a bust of Zeus, who holds a 
bunch of grapes and an ear of wheat; (4) to the left, two wheat-ears planted in round 
bowls (?); (c) to the right, a pedestal supporting a bust of Helios, radiate. 76. i. 5 no. 7 
an altar of bluish limestone at Kadyn Khan in Eastern Phrygia inscribed Bu...... 1| 
oixovéuos Adi | Parviw xard | xéXevow. On the shaft in relief is a pedestal supporting 
a bust of Zeus, who holds a bunch of grapes and corn-ears. W. M. Ramsay in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1918 xxxviii. 135 no. 2 restored Ev[daiuwy?] and added: ‘ Eu[daimon?] was 
the steward in charge of this department on the imperial estates at Zizyma.... About this 
time another oikonomos, Ca(ndidus?] the younger, made a dedication to Jove Dionysos” 
(The dedication is to 1Y@) AIONYCQ).., which halts between Jove and Jehovah...) 
at Zizyma.’ Calder of. cit. i. 216 f. no. 413, 5 a sculptured s¢é/e from Baghiija in Eastern 
Phrygia, which names Acovvow as guardian of the grave. 

li. 282 Zeus Didnysos. ID. Detschew in the /Jakresh. a. oest. arch. Inst. 1934 xxix 
Beiblatt p. 165 f. fig. 60 (=my fig. 884) publishes a square altar of grey marble, still 
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used to support the table-top in the church of the village Sermadtik (Bezirk AMalko- 
Tirnovo, Regierungskreis Burgas) in Bulgaria. On the altar is inscribed in would-be 
hexameters: Buyoy ravi’ dvdlOyxa O64 Al rd AliJloriow AvxouHdyns | Xpyorov tepeds 
Baxlxefou peyddoco | bmep eudy maldwr | kal reyuijs, ys Adxov | adrés, ai pvordv ijdlwr, 
ods o&fe udeap | Advuce. Detschew 26. p. 166 collects evidence for the identification 
of Zeus with Dionysos (for Orph. frag. 235 Abel, 236 Kern dyAaé Zed Atévuce x.7.d. 
see supra i. 187 n. 10). W. H. Buckler—W. M. Calder in Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
antigua Manchester Univ. Press 1939 vi. 123 no, 360 pl. 62 (=my fig. 885) publish an 
altar of bluish limestone from Hace Bezii in the Upper Tembris Valley (front relief, 
&ratér with ivy-sprays; back, snake biting grape-vine) inscribed [daép rijs Tod Kuplou (?) 
Kal]loapos velens kat draluovfjs Tavarrnvar | veavla(t) Au Avovicw dlyéoryoar. 

ii. 285 n.o (2). Sir W. M. Ramsay Asdanic Elements in Greek Civilisation London 
127 212 ff. fig. 4 gives a drawing (inexact) of this relief and its inscription made 
in 1884. : 

ii. 285 n. o (4). M. V. Taylor and R. G. Collingwood in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1929 
xix. 199 pl. 9 publish a similar plague of base silver, with figures of the three Mother 
Goddesses in repoussé work, found in London, and note other examples from Barkway in 
Hertfordshire. See also supra p. 1100 fig. 878. 


ii. 290 n. o the tombstone of Abirkios and Theuprepia. Sir W. M. Ramsay of. cit. 
p. 240 ff. fig. 5. 

ii. 290 n. o the head as the seat of the soul. See further G. A. Grierson ‘The 
Headless Horseman’ (an Indian ballad) in Folk-Lore 1914 xxv. 382, H. A. Rose 
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‘Sacrifices of the Head to the Hindu Goddess’ (Devi) 2d. 1926 xxxvii. go—g2, Bargheer 
s.v. ‘Kopf’ in the Mandwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1932 
v. 203 ff. Cp. A. Delatte ‘AKEPAAOC O€OC?’ in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1g14 xxxviii. 
189—249, 7d. in the A/usée Belge 1922 xxvi. 255—259, K. Preisendanz .!/ephalos der 
hopflose Gott Leipzig 1926 pp. 1—8o, Pfister Rel. Gr. Rom. 1930 p- 325 1. 

il, 291 n. 2 cuKopavrys. K. Latte in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv A. 1028-1031 
demurs to my explanation (‘wobei nicht zu sehen ist, wie aus der Abwehr drohenden 
Unheils der verleumdcrische Angriff geworden sein soll’) and falls back on that of 
A. Boeckh Die Staatshaushaltung der Athener® Berlin 1886 i. 56 (‘o. bezeichne jemand, 
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der um einer Sache von geringem Wert willen eine Anzeige erstattet (vgl. etwa ital. 
ammazzar qualcuno per uno fico ‘jemand um nichts ermorden”)..,Andererseits ist die 
Beziehung auf die Phasis in dem zweiten Teil des Wortes offenkundig und gibt ihm erst 
seinen Inhalt, denn bei der Phasis erhielt der obsiegende Klager die Halfte der Straf- 
summe oder des eingezogenen Vermogens’). 

ii. 295 n. 2. A. Carnoy ‘Les noms de Déméter et de Coré’ in the Amrewarre ae 
ViInstitut de Phtlologie et ad Histoire Ortentales 1934 ii (Mélanges Bidez) pp. 71—77 
would connect Anujrnp with yA and derive Ileprepivy from *Pepor-péyy, ‘qui apporte 
Pabondance.’ 

ii. 296 Attis and the Kouretes. O. Brendel in the Jahrb. d. Dentsch. Arch. Inst. i935 
] Arch. Anz. pp. 521—s24 fig. 1 (=my fig. 886) gives a preliminary publication of a 
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silver patera rescued from oblivion by Miss A. Levi and now in the Brera at Milan. 
When found at Parabiago in Lombardy it was serving as the lid of a grave-amphora, 
It shows in fine relief of c. 150200 A.D. the triumph of Attis. He is seated with Kybele 
in a car drawn by four lions and accompanied by three dancing Kouretes. Above are the 
rising Sun and setting Moon with Morning and Evening Stars. Below, Okeanos and 
a Nereid, with fish showing their heads above water. On the left, two Fresh Water 
Nymphs with reeds. On the right, Earth with cornu copiae, various animals, and a pair 
of infants. Between, the four Seasons as children. Higher up, Atlas carrying Aion in 
a zodiacal ring, and an Obelisk twined about with a snake. This cosmic design on a 
concave circular field is a magnificent specimen of symbolic art, and is to be published 
with full commentary by Miss Levi in Opere a’ Arte del R. Istituto di Archeologia e Storia 
@ell’ Arte (Roma). 

ii. 297 fig. 189. See now J. Leipoldt ‘Eiffe rémische Attisfigur’ in “Ayyehos 1926 ii. 
51 f. with a good photographic pl., and cp. Attis as a recumbent figure on coins of 
heey (C. Bosch in the Jakrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1931 xlvi Arch. Anz. p. 443 f. 

ig- TO). 

ii, 298 fig. 190. F. J. Délger IXOYC Miinster in Westf. 1927 iv pl. 168 gives a 
photograph of this singular modius. 

ii. 300. W. Technau in the Jahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Lust. 1931 xlvi Arch. Anz. 
pp. 655—657 with figs. 1o—14 publishes the sarcophagus of a priest of Kybele and Attis, 
found in a large columbarium at Porto. The lid shows the priest recumbent, his left 
hand with five thick rings supporting his head, his right with 8«xaBos or ‘arm-band’ 
holding pine-sprig and rosary. The arm-band is decorated with reliefs of Kybele seated 
between two standing figures, Attis and Hermes. And at the priest’s feet is the usual 
ktste. Two oblong reliefs from the same find-spot represent the same priest with his 
zusignia offering fruit before a seated Kybele and holding torches before a standing Attis. 

ii. 300 n. 3. Photographs in Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Pal. d. Conserv. Rome p. 254 ff. 
Scala v no. 2 pl. 100, F. J. Délger Antike und Christentum Minster in Westfalen 1933 
iv. 1 pl. 4 (Moscioni no. 20 947). 

ii. 305 n. o the Gosforth Cross. See now R. Reitzenstein Weltuntergangs-vorstel- 
Jungen (Sonderabdruck aus Kyrko-historisk Arsskrift 1924) Uppsala 1924 p. 41 ff. 
figs. 2—7, zd. ‘Die nordischen, persischen und christlichen Vorstellungen vom Welt- 
untergang’ in the Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg 1923—1924 Leipzig—Berlin 1926 
p- 160 ff. pls. 2—4 figs. 3—10. ; 

- ii, 307 n. 1 the epitaph of Aberkios. See further A. Abel ‘Etude sur Pinscription 
d’Abercius’ in Bysantion 1926 iii. 321-—411. 

ii. 312 n. § wapd dé Avdots 6 Zeds Ledors. A. Nehring in Gromon 1929 v. 588 supports 
Zeb-o-ts as a Lydianised form of Zevs by quoting zés¢m-s-zs and the like from Lydian 
inscriptions. 


ii. 313 ff. the Kdbeivoi. The fullest survey of the facts is that given by O. Kern 
‘Kabeiros...und Kabeiroi’ in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Hnc. x. 1399—1450, with supple- 
mentary notes by the same author ‘Kafipiaxd’ in the Archiv f, Rel. 1916—1919 xix. 
581—553 and ‘Noch einmal Karkinos’ 26. 1920—1921 xx. 236. 

G. Pansa ‘La leggenda di traslazione di S$. Tommaso apostolo ad Ortona a mare e la 
tradizione del culto cabirico’ in the Mélanges d’archéologie et d°histoire (Ecole francaise 
de Rome) 1920 xxxviii. 29—62, carrying further the contention of J. Rendel Harris The 
Dioscuri in the Christian Legends London 1903 pp. 20—41 that S. Thomas as ‘twin’ 
brother of Jesus was essentially Dioscuric. 

A. H. Sayce in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 163 would identify Adébezro¢ with 
Khabiriyas the body-guard of the Hittite kings, and so derive them ultimately from 
the Khabiri or ‘Comrades’ of Babylonia. He notes an early deified Hittite king 
Khasamilis as= Kacpetdos. 

ii. 314 f. Axiokersa, Axiokersos, Axieros. O. Montelius Za Gréce préclassique 
Stockholm 1924 i. 121 with figs. 349 and 351 regarded as sacred axes the tapering stone 
heads (in two cases painted) stuck into terra-cotta bodies, which Wace found at Rakhmani 
in Thessaly [A. J. B. Wace—M. S. Thompson Prehistoric Thessaly Cambridge 1912 p. 41 
with fig. 25, a, 4, ¢]. 

E. Maass in the Archiv f. Rel. 1926 xxiii. 225 is content to explain ’Agtdxepros and 
*Agvoxépoa as deities (Hades and Kore) ‘who slay valuable beasts (dia) with the sickle- 
knife’ and ’Aéiepos as the goddess (Demeter) ‘ who receives valuable victims.’ 

A. H. Sayce in the Class. Rev. 1928 xlii. 162 connects ’Agté-xepoos,’Agto-xépoa with 
Hesych. xépva: dgivy and in the other Hesychian glosses (quoted supra ii. 315 n. 1) cj. 
aufioa or faujoa: for yapfoat cod. and ydéAXos for ydpuos cod. 
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G. Seure in the Rev. Arch. 1929 i. 60 n. © discusses coins of Odessos with legend 
beod weyddou KYPZEA (szedra ii. 1126 figs. 952, 953) and the possibility that Kvpra = 
Képoa was the name of an indigenous deity akin to ’Agcoxépons (sic). Jd. in the Rev. Et 
Gr. 1929 xliit. 249 is even more venturesome (k¥p(tos) Zd(pamts) or Za(Bdoros)!). But 
A. Salaé ‘Le grand dieu d’Odessos-Varna et les mystéres de Samothrace’ in the Budi. 
Corr. Hell. 1928 lii. 395—398 had already argued that the Theos Megas at Odessos was 
*Aapfddas or Aepfédas, one form of the chief male divinity of the ancient Thracians. 

For ’Aéi-epos as the ‘Axe-Eros’ cp. Anakr. frag. 47 Bergk!, 48 Edmonds, 45 Dieh! 
up. Hephaist. 12. 4 p. 39, 5£. Consbruch peyddw dniré yw’ “Epws exoper wore yadkeds | 
mehéxee with the comments of E. Schwyzer ‘Axt und Hammer’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1930 
Ixxix. 314—318 (wéAexus = ogupomédexvs, a smith’s axe serving also as a hammer). 





Fig. 887. Fig. 888. 
gs 7 


ii. 316 Zeus transformed into Eros. Such a concept provides a partial justification for 
the late syncretistic figures of Zeus Pdntheos (L. Robert in the Rev. Arch. 1933 ti. 141 
no. 176 cites a dedication from Carthage, now in the Louvre, Ad ‘HNiw Meyddw Iavdéw 
Zaparid.= Corp. inscr. Lat. viii no 12493) or Jupiter Pantheus (Dessau fuser. Lat. sel. 
no. 5423 (Nescania Baeticae) Iovem Pantheum Aug. | cum aede et tetrastylo solo [p]ub. | 
etc.}. A bronze from the Gréau collection, obtained from Greece in 1885 and now in Paris 
(Reinach és. Stat. ii. 17 no. 4 ‘Zeus panthée ?,” De Ridder Cat. Bronzes du Louvre i. 71 
no. 482 pl. 36 (=my fig. 887): height o’rg2™), shows a nude Zeus with the wings of Eros, 
the greaves of Ares, and a step4dme surmounted by three ‘fleurons.’ Another, from 
Cahon (Somme), now at Abbeville (C. Louandre in the Revue des Sociétés Savantes 
des Départements Cinquigme Série 1873 v. 322-327, Reinach Rép. Stat. iii. 8 no. 2 
‘Zeus Panthée’) shows a nude Jupiter holding thunderbolt and eagle, with the wings 
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of Victory, the rayed crown of Apollo (Sun), the disk and horns of Isis (Moon), the 
cock of Mercury, the fawn-skin of Bacchus, the cormz copiae of Ceres or Fortuna or 
Abundantia, and a Gaulish arvmi/a on his right arm (my fig. 888 is from a photograph 
kindly supplied by M. Richard, Conservateur des Musées, Abbeville). 


li. 321.n. 1. A votive inscription to Zeus ’Hmidéras in Messenia is noted by 
M. N. Tod in the Class. Rev. 1930 xliv. 89 and by P. Roussel in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1930 
xliii. 196 after N. S. Valmin in the Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund 
1928—1929 iv. 1 ff. no. 22 (at Grizokampos) Ad’ Wrddrat. : 

ii. 322 ff. Janiform deities. C. N. Deedes ‘The Double-headed God’ in Folk-Lore 
1935 xlvi. 194—243 with 30 figs. attempts a conspectus of the evidence (Sumerian, Syro- 
Hittite, Greek, Etruscan, Italian, Celtic, mediaeval). 


ii. 326, 374f., 377 f. Janiform masks. V. Alford ‘The Springtime Bear in the 
Pyrenees’ in Fo/k-Lore 1930 xli. 275 reports that two-faced masks are worn by men on 
Feb. 2 at Arles-sur-Tech in the French Catalan Pyrenees. Zad. ‘The Candlemas Bear’ 
in The National Review 1931 xcvi. 235—244 gives further details. The same observer 
and R. Gallop in their joint article in Folk-Lore 1935 xlvi. 352 f. state that at Arles-sur- 
Tech the Candlemas Bear is escorted by from four to twelve two-faced attendants, who 
wear women’s cotton dresses, leathern belts with eight or ten cow-bells attached, and 
small barrels painted with a face fore and aft by way of head-dress. 


ii. 328 ff. the Salian Hymn. On Italian and Dutch reconstructions of the carmen 
Satiare by E. Cocchia (1917), F. Ribezzo (1917—1918), and P. J. Enk (1921) see 
M. Bacherler in the /ahvesbericht aber die Fortschritte der klassischen Altertumswissen- 
Sschaft 1925 ccv. 84. 

ii. 335 Ianus. O. Huth /anus Bonn 1932 pp. 1—96 is adversely criticised by 
H. J. Rose in Gromon 1933 ix. 329—331- Huth finds the essence of Ianus to consist in 
a certain ‘polarity,’ the contrast of birth-death, summer-winter, fire-water, entry-exit 
symbolised in Italy by a god with double face, in Germany by the runic sign (). But 
the early Italians were no philosophers, and the sign () was not runic (?cp. H. Arntz 
Die Runenschrift Ihre Geschichte und thre Denkmaler Halle/Saale 1938 p. 98). 


ii. 337 n. 4 adivom deo. Cp. Tertull. ad Scap. 4 (i. 782 A Migne) tunc et populus 
adclamans deo deorum, qui solus potens, in Iovis nomine deo nostro testimonium 
reddidit. Supra p. 327. ; 

ii. 339 n. 0 fvs=‘lunae.’ See further C. Pauli in Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 1056 f. 


‘ii, 340 n. o Deemonium, quod rustici Dianam appellant. Lobeck Aglaophamus ii. 
1092 f. ‘Acta Symphoriani Ruinart. Act. Mart. p. 7o [24.2 Amstelaedami 1713 p. 82}. 
Dianam quogue daemonium esse meridianum sanctorum industria investigavit, quae per 
compita currens et silvarum secreta perlustrans incredulis hominum mentibus zizaniae 
tribulos sceleris sud arte disseminat, Triviae sibi cognomen dum triviis insidiatur 
obtinuit.’ Cp. S. Eitrem in the Symdolae Osloenses 1929 viii. 32 n. 1 ‘das daemonium 
meridianum, das die Christen Dzana nannten.’ It is tempting to suppose a mere con- 
fusion between meridianum and Diana. But see V. Alford—R. Gallop ‘Traces of a 
Dianic Cult from Catalonia to Portugal’ in Folk-Lore 1935 xlvi. 350—361 (p. 358 f. 
‘Immediately to the west of the Basque lands we find the word /aza in all its purity... 
In Sardinia axa means witch. In the old Neapolitan dialect /azara means nymph... 
The old Spanish form was /ana. In the Montafia de Santander we find /Janassana... In 
Asturias... Dianu means Devil, and the Dzaxo Burlén is a kind of faun. In Galicia...the 
Devil is again o Diano... In Portugal...Didnho. In the Algarve...women called /as or 
fans for whom it used to be customary to leave a skein of flax and a cake of bread on 
the hearth.’ Etc.). 


ii. 343 Zavl’Bdev@epto. = Antoninus Pius. W. Peck in the ’Apx. Ed. 1931 p. 114 quotes 
O. Puchstein Zpzgrammata Graeca in Aegypto reperta Strassburg 1881 no. 56=F. Hiller 


von Gaertringen Historische griechische Epigramme Bonn 1926 no. 118 Katoape rovropé- 
Sovre kal dreipwr kparéovre | Zavl r&e éx Laves warpds’ EdXevOeptun.. 


ii. 343 ZGves. Cp. Epiphan. azcor. 106 (i. 208 Dindorf) Zives bé ovx els fj v0, dANG 
kal rpets kat récoapes yeydvact Tov dprOudv. K.T.d. 

ii. 344 n. o Aeds. This form of the name occurs also on a two-handled Rhodian jar of 
c. 400 B.C., now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (T. L. Spear in the 
Am. Journ. Phil. 1908 xxix. 461—466 with pl., C. D. Buck Zntroduction to the Study 
of the Greek Dialects Boston 1910 pp. 67, 293), which bears the painted inscriptions 


KAANIZTA PAZ HA BPAZIA | HOE EMIN AOKEI (would-be 
iambic) and AEVX HEPMAZ | APTAMIZ AQANAIA, 


“anesnI USHMg 24} Ul mou ‘oo=D01f) WoOIy UB jo peo sIqae yy 
g D 
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ii. 347 ff. Ildv 6 péyas ré0vqxev. The literature of this famous episode (szpra ii. 349 
n. 20) should include I. Nyman De magno Pane Plutarcht Upsaliae 1734, W. H. Roscher 
‘Die Legende vom Tode des groszen Pan’ in the Jahkrd. f. Philol, u. Padag. 1892 
cxlv. 465—477, E. Nestle ‘Zum Tod des grossen Pan’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1909 xii. 
156—158, O. Weinreich ‘Zum Tod des grossen Pan’ i, 191@ xiii. 467—473, A. Taylor 
‘Northern Parallels to the Death of Pan’ in Washington University Studies Series iv 
1922 (Elumanistic Series x. 1) pp. 3—102 (discusses 246 variants and concludes that 
‘the voice of loud lament is an hallucination, an auditory illusion, and not a myth 
relating to the spirits of vegetation’), A. D. Nock in the Class. Rev. 1923 xxxvii. 164 
(cp. Hdt. 6. 105), OQ. Weinreich in the Archiv f. Rel. 1923—1924 xxi. 328—330, 
G. Méautis ‘Le grand Pan est mort’ in the A/zsée Belge 1927 xxxi. 51—53 (cp. Plout. 
de Is. et Os. 12 &vior SE Tlapdrny tiv Aéyouow ev O7Bais vdpeviuevov ex Tod lepot rod Ards 
doviv axodoa dtaxedevonevny dverrew pera Bots dr. METAZ BAZIAETS EYEPIETHD 
OSIPIZ TETONE). 

Fresh light has been thrown upon the whole business by a simple but convincing 
discovery of A. Fick Vorgriechische Ortsnamen Gottingen 1905 p. 147 ‘IIdv ist nicht 
“der Hirte,” sondern der ‘‘ Papa,” gehdrt zu den ‘ Lallnamen” Kretschmers 334 f. 
[P. Kretschmer Zinlettung in die Geschichte der Griechischen Sprache Gottingen 1896 
p: 334 ff.] Das weibliche Gegenstiick zu Ila ist Ma, in Arkadien als Mata, Mutter des 
Hermes Maxaéde’s erhalten.’ If so, Pan was in effect another Zan, and I had no need to 
postulate that the former had stepped into the shoes of the latter. Pan the Great was all 
along a parallel figure to Zan the Great. Pan the goatherds’ god took the form of a goat 
just as Zan the oxherds’ god took that of an ox (szgra ii. 345). And the ritual of the dead 
Pan, implied by Plutarch’s narrative, may well have resembled the ritual of the dead Zan, 

On this showing Pan was a more dignified deity than advancing civilisation was 
prepared to admit. He had some reason to complain of his neglect by the Athenians on 
the eve of Marathon (Hdt. 6. 105). But before the close of that century, or very soon 
afterwards, Attic sculptors had made the amende honorable by devising a type which gave 
the god an almost Zeus-like majesty and yet by retaining curved horns and prick ears, a 
shag of hair and a twist of lip, contrived to remind men that after all he was but 
a glorified goat. H. B. W[alters] in the Art. Mus. Quart. 1931—1932 vi. 33 f. pl. 16 
was able to publish a head in Pentelic marble (height 8% inches) recently acquired in 
Greece. Relying presumably on the proportions of the eye, the absence of overlapping 
lids, etc. he ventures to say: ‘the style recalls some of the heads on the Parthenon 
metopes, It certainly cannot be’ dated later than the latter part of the fifth century.” My 
pl. Ixxx is from the official photographs. 


ii. 347 n. o Hipta. P. Kretschmer in Glotta 1926 xv. 76 ff. takes Hipta to be an 
Asiatic mother-goddess =the Hittite egit. 


ii. 350 Dodona. For the recent excavations at Dodona see G. Sotiriadis ‘ Fouilles de 
Dodone’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1921 xxxiv. 384—387 and D. Euangelides in the Ipaxr. 
dpx. ér. 1930 pp. §2—68, 24. 1931 pp. 83—9g1, 26. 1932 pp. 47—52 and as reported by 
E. P. Bilegen] in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1930 xxxiv. 220 f., by D. M. Robinson 24. 1933 
xxxvil. 128, by H. G. G. Payne in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1930 |. 242, 2b. 1931 li. 194 f, 
26. 1932 lil. 245, 26. 1933 lili. 182, by H. Megaw 26. 1936 Ivi. 147. 

ii. 359 ff. the Triumphal Arch. On distyle bases at Delphoi see E. Bourguet in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1g1t xxxv. 472—481, id. Les ruines de Delphes Paris 1914 pp. 148 f., 
164—168, 202—205, F. Courby in /ouzlles de Delphes ii. i. 44, M. P. Nilsson ‘ Les bases 
votives 4 double colonne et l’arc de triomphe’ in the Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1925 xlix. 143— 
157. The origin of the Triumphal Arch is still 2 bone of contention, not to say a body of 
Euphorbos: ¢.g. G. Patroni ‘ L’ origine degli archi trionfali’ in Azstoria 1927 i. 3. 3—-30 
with 3 figs. (criticises G. Spano, E, Lowy, etc. and stresses Etruscan influence), E. Lowy 
Die Anfinge des Triumphbogens Wien 1928 pp. t—40 with 3 pls. and 89 figs. (summarised 
in the ev. Arch. 1928 ii. 170 and in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1927 xvii. 249), M. P. Nilsson 
‘The Origin of the Triumphal Arch’ in Skrifter utgivona av Svenska Institutet ¢ Rom 
1932 ii. 132—139, I. A. Richmond ‘Commemorative Arches and City Gates in the 
Augustan Age’ in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1933 xxiii. 149—174 with pls. 15—19 and 
11 figs. (follows Nilsson and urges that the main purpose of the Arch was to serve as 
a base for statues), H. Petrikovits ‘ Die Porta triumphalis’ in the /ahresh. d. oest. arch. 
Lnst. 1933 xxviii. 187—196 (insists on the religious significance of the victors returning 
under this Arch, compares the passage of the vanquished szd zugum, and the sale of 
prisoners sé hasta, ending with a bibliography of 45 items). Much that is relevant had 
already been said by A.-von Domaszewski ‘ Die Triumphstrasse auf dem Marsfelde’ in 
the Archiv f. Rel. 1909 xii. 67—82 (=td. Adhandlungen sur rémischen Religion Leipzig 
und Berlin 1909 pp. 217—233 with additional n. by B. Kahle). 
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ii. 361 with fig. 254. H. Mattingly in the Ardt. Mus. Quart. 1934 ix. 51 pl. 16, 7, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Rom. Coins Emp. iti. pp. ci, 177 f. pl. 31, 6—9. 

il. 364 the ‘yoke’ of spears. M. Cary—A. D. Nock ‘ Magic Spears’ in the C/ass. 
Quart. 1927 xxi. 122—127 (seb iegum, sub hasta, etc.). 

li. 373 Ianus Quadrifrous. A late Etruscan scarab of cornelian, mounted on a gold 
swivel, shows a bearded head of Ianus Quadvifrons wearing a pétasos (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
Finger Rings p. 59 no. 327 pl. 9, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems* p. 88 no. 714 pl. 12: from the 
Castellani collection). 

ii. 381 ff. double herms. R. Lullies Die Zypfen der griechischen Herme Koénigsberg 
Pr. 1931 pp. 66—69 (‘Doppelhermen mit nach entgegengesetzten Seiten blickenden 
Kopfen ’) argues that this type was originally intended to represent ‘ Hermes als Toten- 
gott’ (7b. p. 86)—a view questioned by S. Reinach in the Rez. Arch. 1931 ii. 330. 

ii. 382 n. « double bust of Dionysos. Cp. a fine archaistic double bust at Ny Carlsberg 
(Vy Carlsberg Glyptotek Billedtavler no. 151 Dionysos pl. 11). 




















a b ¢ 
Fig. 889. 


ji. 385 n. o Apyetpdvrys. Earlier interpretations in O. Neckel ’Apyecpévrns Progr. des 
Gymn. Friedland 1886 pp. 1o~12, Sven Linde ‘ Uber ’Apyecpévrys, dessen Form und 
Bedeutung’ in Skandinavisches Archtv 1892 1. 394—414. 

ii. 386 Odhin’s broad hat. H. Naumann ‘Breithut’ in the Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 1. 1550—1552 (cp. zd. 74. i, 1386 fF. 
‘ Blauhiitel ’). 

ii. 388 double busts of Hermes and Herakles. P. E. Visconti ‘Ermeracle’ in the 
Bull. Comm. Arch. Comun. di Roma 1872—1873 pp. 97—102 pl. 1. Another of Hermes 
(pétasos) and Herakles (lion-skin) at Ny Carlsberg (Vy Carlsberg Glyptotek Billedtavler 
no. 267 pl. 19). : 

li. 390 with pl. xxi Janiform aryéa/los of male and female Dionysiac heads. See now 
J. D. Beazley ‘Charinos’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1929 xlix. 61 (Group N, no. 1 ‘head 
of Herakles and woman’s head ’[?]). 

ii. 392 with fig. 300 double bust of Apis and Isis. H. Gressmann in the Vortrage der 
Bibliothek Warburg 1923—1924 Berlin— Leipzig 1926 p. 183 pl. 3 fig. 6 assigns this bust 
to the time of Hadrian and regards it as combining the human and animal forms of 
Hathor. J. Leipoldt in D. H. Haas Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte Leipzig—Erlangen 
1926 ix—xi p. vi with fig. 25 (‘Die Biiste 25 ist insofern altagyptisch empfunden, als Isis 
auch mit einem Kuhkopfe ausgestattet ist (allerdings handelt sichs um eine kiinstliche 
Agyptisierung ; es fehlen altagyptische Analogien einer derartigen Isis).’ Etc.). 

ii. 392 ff. double herms at Nemi. On Feb. io, 1930, during the excavation of 
Caligula’s second galley, a double herm of bronze was found, representing the conjoined 
heads of a bearded and a beardless Satyr. The former is wreathed with vine-leaves and 
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grapes, the latter with pine and cones: both wear a weér/s (W. Technau in the /ahré. 
ad. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1930 xlv Arch. Anz. p. 351 with fig. 13). In the summer of 1931 
further work on the second galley brought to light another double herm of bronze, the 
exact counterpart of the first, and a third combining two youthful female heads wreathed 
with ivy and draped. There can be no doubt that all these herms served as decorative 
posts of the ship’s rail (¢d. 26. 1931 xlvi Arch. Anz. p. 648 with figs. 4 and g). In the 
spring of 1932 yet another bronze double herm from the rail was found (2. 24. 1932 xlvii 
Arch. Anz. p. 479). See also The Daily Telegraph for June 18, 1931 p. g and The 
Illustrated London News for July 4, 1931 p. 19- ; 

I take this opportunity of publishing (fig. 889, a—c) a small double bust of white 
marble in my collection (height 3% inches), which represents adossés a bearded and 
a beardless Satyr, wreathed with ivy. It probably topped a slender pillar in somebody's 
peristyle in s. i A.D. 





a Fig. 890. b 


ii. 394 foliate faces. T. Tindall Wildridge The Grotesque in Church Art? London 
s.a. p. 112 ff. (‘ Masks and Faces’) gives examples of foliate masks at Beverley Minster 
(Yorkshire), Dorchester (Oxfordshire), St Mary’s Minster (Isle of Thanet), Westminster 
Abbey, Ewelme (Oxfordshire), Lincoln Cathedral, etc. C. J. P. Cave ‘The Roof Bosses 
in Ely Cathedral’ in the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Soctety Cambridge 
1932 xxxii. 35 f. with pl. 2 shows bosses representing heads with oak-leaves coming out 
of mouth and nostril. Cave acutely conjectures ‘some survival from pre-Christian times.’ 
Finally Lady Raglan ‘The “Green Man” in Church Architecture’ in Folk-Lore 1939 
l. 45—57 figs. t—17 concludes that classical and gzasé-classical types (figs. 1o— 13) were 
from 5. xiii. onwards influenced by ‘the figure variously known as the Green Man, 
Jack-in-the-Green, Robin Hood, the King of May, and the Garland.’ In 1934 I acquired 
from Mr J. Sinclair of Swanage a limestone corbel (height 7} inches) said to have come 
from a fourteenth-century continental church. It represents (fig. 890, 2, 4) a male head 
with oak-leaves springing from eyes, nose, and ears, and bears traces of yellow priming 
and red paint. 


li. 405 ff. Artemis Zphesfa. On all the types of this goddess see now the excellent 
monograph by H. Thiersch Artemis Ephesia (Abh. a. gitt. Gesellsch. d. Wess. Phil.-hist. 
Classe 1935 Folge iii Nr. 12) Teil i Katalog der erhaltenen Denkmaler, Mit 76 Tafeln 
u. 4 Textabbildungen. 
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iil. 407 n. 0, On stags in relation to Artemis (Ma, Anaitis, etc.) see S. Reinach in the 
Rev. Arch. 1932 1. 151 f., who cites F, Cumont ‘ L’archevéché de Pédachtoé et le sacrifice 
du Faon’ in Byzantion 1931 vi. 521—533 (‘ Voila bien un banquet rituel, tradition 
paienne christianisée ’). 

ii. 410 n. 0 "Egéoia ypduuara. See further A. Deissmann ‘Ephesia Grammata’ in 
the Adhandlungen sur semitischen Religionskunde und Sprachwissenschaft (Baudissin- 
Festschrift) ed. W. Frankenberg—F. Kiichler (Beihefte sur Zeitschrift fiir die Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft 1918 xxxiii. 121—124). 5 

ii. 410 n.o. On the occurrence of Zeus-emblems (thunderbolt and bay-wreath) in 
relation to Artemis Zphesta see H. Thiersch of. cit. i. 46 ff., 65 ff., who notes a statue 
of s. ii A.D. in the Museum at Tripolis (no. 29 pl. 27, 1, 3, 4) and a mosaic from Poggio 
Mirteto in the Vatican (no. 56 pl. 46). 

ii. 411 Bendis. C. Picard in the Revue de Uhistotre des religions 1926 xcili. 87 n. 3 
draws attention to the numeraus representations of Bendis on the racks of Philippoi (zd. 
1922 Ixxxvi. 117 ff.). 

ii. gtr n. 6. C. Picard—C. Avezou ‘Le testament de la prétresse thessalonicienne’ in 
the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1914 xxxviii. 38 ff. correct P. Perdrizet’s reading iépea Otoa | eveia 
TIpwolpéspov to lépea ofca | Evela IHpwolpépou, ‘Eueia daughter of Prinophoros,’ and 
show that the remainder of this much-misunderstood inscription refers to the dréxauets 
or ritual burning of roses on the tomb—a very different story. 


ii. 419 n. 2. A writer in the 7imes Literary Supplement for June 17, 1926 p. 413 
justly objects that scomparse means ‘vanished,’ not ‘scattered.’ 

ii. 421 Artemis Orthia. H. Licht Stttengeschichte Griechenlands Ziirich 1928 Erginz- 
ungsband p. ro: ‘In Wirklichkeit ist Orthia, was freilich noch niemand gesehen hat, 
von ép@és, *aufrechtstehend,” abzuleiten, und der Beiname der Gottin erklart sich aus 
den Erektionen der an ihrem Altar gepeitschten nackten Jiinglinge und der Zuschauer.’ 
But such ultra-Aristophanic grossness is quite gratuitous. 


ii. 422 the divine Sky as a double-faced god. K. F. Johansson Uber die altindische 
Gottin Dhiséné und Verwandtes Uppsala 1919 p. 136 ff. argues for a proethnic Indo- 
ermanic ‘zwei-aspektig gedachten herrn gott’ with dark and light sides, viz. Varuna 
fae Vitra) and Dyaus (also Mitra). So in Scandinavia we have Ullr and Tyr (also 
Freyr), cp. the Van pair of gods Ullin and Fillin (4. pp. 33, 139). 

ii. 424 the temple of Aphrodite Paghfa. See further R. Dussaud—P. Alphandéry ‘ Le 
sanctuaire primitif d’Aphrodite paphienne’ in the Revue de P’histoire des religions 1911 
Ixiii. 114, ‘Fouilles de Rantidi (Chypre)’ 2d. 1911 lxiii. 376 f., ‘Les divinités de Rantidi 
(Chypre)’ 24. 1911 Ixiv. 133, C. Blinkenberg Le temple de Paphos (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnshabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser ix, 2) Kébenhavn 1924 pp. 1— 
40 HES 39: S. Casson Ancient Cyprus Its Art and Archaeology London 1937 pp. 163 
n. 1, 178. 

ii. 427 fig. 331. A somewhat clearer illustration of this gilded glass is given by 
I. Benzinger Hebraische Archdologie® Leipzig 1927 p. 218 with fig. 224. 

ii. 434 ff. the Twins, In addition to the monographs of S. Eitrem (supra ii. 451 n. 1) 
and J. Rendel Harris (supra i. 760 n. 7) see the contributions of E. S. Hartland ‘Twins’ 
in J. Hastings Aucyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 1921 xii. 491°—500, Schrader 
Reallex.” i. 588°, A. H. Krappe Les dieux jumeaux dans la religion germanique (extr. 
from the Acta philologica Scandinavica) Kebenhavn 1930 pp. 1—25, Frazer Golden 
Bough®; Aftermath pp. 82, 154. 


ii. 436 ff. Kastor and Polydeukes. A. Dohring ‘Kastors und Balders Tod’ in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1902 v. 38—63, 97—104, A. H. Krappe ‘ Herakles:and Greek Dioskouroi 
Legends’ in Zhe Classical Journal 1923 xviii. 502—504, G. Maresch ‘Der Name der 
Tyndariden’ in Glotta 1925 xiv. 298 f. (supra on i. 766), A. Puech ‘La mort de Castor 
dans la x* Néméenne’ in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1930 xliii. 398—403. 

H. J. M. Milne in the Class. Rev. 1933 xvii. 62 edits a fresh fragment of Bakchy- 
lides (?) which tells how one of the Dioskouroi (or possibly Kabeiroi) lives on earth, the 
other in Hades (A. Vogliano in Papiri grect e latini (Pubblicazioni della Societa Italiana) 
Firenze 1932 x. 169 ff. no. 118s Oxyrhynchos s. ii—iii aA.D.): 21 ff wa eyylvaro| 
rofalira purts | dwelt déx[uols xia[Oelv | éw{e}i rodv[der]ipéwy axrav | xiua me[pav] dx’ 
*IMou | Gedy ris, d]ulpavday [6’ awédecter] | abe péveley tov per wap’ “Ac& | Tov 6 
obrdpel[vov Kata K]bopuor | rpopvyeiv Od[varor]. ; 

ii. 440 ff. Romulus and Remus. A. H. Krappe ‘ Notes sur la légende de la fondation 
de Rome’ in the Revue des études anciennes 1933 pp. 146—152. 

K. Scott ‘ Drusus, nicknamed “Castor”? in Class. Philol. 1930 xxv. 185—161 thinks 
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that Germanicus and the younger Drusus, like Tiberius and the elder Drusus, may have 
been associated or even identified with Castor and Pollux—a view confirmed by a recently 
found inscription from Ephesos (Class. Quart. 1931 xxv. 58). 

E. Kornemann Doppelprinaipat und Reichstetlung im Imperium Romanum Leipzig— 
Berlin 1930 pp. I—210 is reviewed by M. P. Charlesworth in the Class. Rev. 1933 xlvii. 
143—146. 

si Canopina ‘La louve du Capitole’ in the Bulletin de l’ Association Guillaume Budé 
Juillet 1924 pp. 3—19 and Octobre 1924 pp. 16—49. 

R. P. Eckels Greek Wolf-lore Philadelphia 1937 pp. 1--88 concludes with a discussion 

of wolf-nurses. 


ii. 445 Zethos and Amphion. J. Rendel Harris in the Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library 1926 x. 345 observes that the Egyptian twins Set and Horos were the architects 
of Thebes in Egypt just as Zethos and Amphion were the architects of Thebes in Greece. 
He suggests that the name Zf@os may be simply Se¢, whom Plutarch actually transcribes 
as (70 [Where? Plout. ae Js. e¢ Os. 41, 49, 62 says 240 without variants. A.B.C.]. 
A. H. Krappe in the Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 240 f. repeats and reinforces the conclusions 
of Rendel Harris. 


li. 445 ff. double-headed deities in Asia Minor etc. G. Contenau ‘Idoles en pierre 
provenant de l’Asie Mineure’ in Syria 1927 viii. 193 ff. pls. 44—48 publishes six idols 
in the Louvre, probably found at Aw/-7épé (‘La colline de cendres’) near Kaisareia in 
Kappadokia, close to Mt Argaios, where a Semitic colony had long been established— 
witness numerous tablets in cuneiform from the same site. All the six idols are in 
alabaster, with a reddish patina. They represent deities with one (pl. 44, a), two 
(pls. 44, b, 45), and three heads (pls. 46, 47, 4), but only a single rounded body. 
fd. tb. p. 200 compares Syrian bronzes in the Louvre, which represent a god embracing 
a goddess attached to his right leg at the knee, or again four deities arranged fan-wise. 
ld. Manuel d’archéologie orientale Paris 1931 ii. 824 f. figs. 593 and 594 dates the 
Cappadocian idols ¢. 2000 B.c. and the Syrian bronzes ¢. 1000 B.C. A better illustration 
of a two-headed Cappadocian goddess is given in the Encyclopédie photographique de 
?’Art L’ Art de Mésopotamie ancienne au Musée du Louvre Paris 1936 i. 284 f. fig. a, 
and of a Syrian group 2d. Canaan, Phénicie Paris 1937 ii. 109 fig. G. On the significance 
of polycephalic gods in general see L. Weber in the Archiv f. Kel. 1934 Xxxi. 172—175. 


ii. 448 n. 0 the sickle of Kronos. See now Oxyrhynchus Papyré London 1927 xvii. 
65 no. 2080, 71-—73 (= Kallim. frags. 502 +172 Schneider) with A. S. Hunt ad /oc. 


ii. 448 n. 2 the sickle of Zeus. See F. Dornseiff ‘Die Sichel des Zeus und Typhon’ 
in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1933 xlviii Arch. Anz. pp. 754—757 (es Il. 
Id, Die archaische Mythenerzéhiung Berlin—Leipzig 1933 p. 24 ff. cites inter alia a 
Hittite parallel noted by W. Porzig—‘ Illujankas und Typhon.’ Cp. G. Furlani Za 
religione degli Hittiti Bologna 1936 pp. 87—91 (‘Il Mito del dio della tempesta e del 
serpente Iluyanka$’). 


ii. 453 ff. the original home of Apollon. Wilamowitz’ view that Apollon came from 
Lykia is energetically attacked also by E. Bethe ‘ Apollon der Hellene’ in ANTIAQPON 
Festschrift Jacob Wackernagel...gewidmet Gottingen 1923 pp. 14—21. 

F. Poulsen Delphische Studien (Det Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk- 
filologiske Meddelelser viii, 5) Kebenhavn 1924 pp. 3—40 (‘Apollon und Asien’) suggests 
that the name AféHon is to be explained by the Babylonian terms af/u ‘the Firstborn’ 
and afiz asaridu ‘the Firstborn Son,’ a fixed epithet of kings in honorific inscriptions. 
Poulsen sees in Apollon a blend of Sama&, god of the sun, of wisdom, of law, with 
Marduk, who as symbolising sunlight fought Tidmat the dragon of darkness. Hence 
the lunisolar calendar, the ritual number seven, the omphalés (cp. the Babylonian 
kudurru), etc. 

C. Picurd in the Revue de l’histoire des religions 1926 xciii. go f. thinks it possible 
that the Hellenic Apollon was a blend of (a) a Creto-Anatolian god and (4) a Hyper- 
borean god—each called Apdllon. . 

L. Weber ‘Apollon’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1933 Ixxxii. 165—191, 193229 contends 
that Apollon, originating in Crete as an archer-god (cp. Nilsson A@in.-AZyc. Rel. p. 296 f. 
fig. 85, where note eye and ear), passed thence v#@ Delos and Lykia to the Troad, was 
carried across the Bosporos by the Mysians and Teucrians some time before the Trojan 
War, and made his way southward through Thrace, Makedonia, and Thessaly to Delphoi. 
Homeric egos represents him as a foe of the Greeks because it was a product of the 
Aecolians in Thessaly, who were naturally hostile to the god of their northern neighbours. 
Delos as his cult-centre was prior to Delphoi. 
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ii. 460 n. 2 (4) Apollon riding on a swan. A rock-crystal scarab of early archaic style 
shows him thus crossing the sea (waves below, dolphin behind). He guides the swan by 
the beak with his right hand and holds a leafy branch in his left (Furtwangler Azz, 
Gemmen iii. 96 f. fig. 66, Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems? p. 55 no. 460 pl. 8). 


ii. 462 n. o fig. 362 Zeus drawn by eagles on a disk from Tarentum. Other examples 
at Trieste and Berlin (P. Wuilleumier in the Rev. Arch. 1932 i. 43 no. 78). 


ii. 464. C. Picard ‘La Créte et les légendes Hyperboréennes’ in the Rev. Arch. 1927 
i. 349—360 holds that the sacrifice of asses and other ‘Hyperborean’ tales belonged 
originally to Crete, and were transferred to the north only when Crete had been captured 
by northern invaders. Unconvincing. 

ii. 469 n. 1 huius folia noctis et lucis imaginem declarant. Miss G. R. Levy ‘The 
Oriental Origin of Herakles’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1934 liv. 44 well compares Orph. 
h. Herakl, 12. 11 bs wept xpari popels #@ xal vixra wédavay. : 

il. 475 Zeus seated, yet hurling a thunderbolt. A silver séa‘ér of Corinth, struck 
¢. 338—300 B.C., has for symbol Zeus enthroned with thunderbolt in raised right hand 
and eagle on outstretched left (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Corinth, etc. p. 33 no. 308 pl. 12, 19, 
There is a second specimen of the type in Muster Cat. Coins ii. 96 no. 72. I have a third), 


ii. 477 n.o. G. A. Snyder ‘De symbolica Phaethontis fabulae interpretatione apud 
Romanos’ in Afnemosyne N.S. 1927 lv. 401—409 claims that in Roman times the myth 
was interpreted as a Mithraic expression for the ascent of the soul to heaven (Class. 
Quart. 1928 xxii. 210, cp. S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1928 i. 218). A. Lesky ‘Zum 
Phaethon des Euripides’ in Wiener Studien 1932 1. 1--25 puts the play late in Euripides’ 
career and attempts to reconstruct the plot. M. F. Scalvizzari // Mito nel PAEGQN at 
Luripide Napoli 1937 pp. 1—8o includes a pl. of the Ostia sarcophagus. 


ii. 483 the &¢%kand-tree. F. P. Dhorme ‘L’arbre de vérité et Varbre de vie’ in the 
Revue bibligue internationale Nouvelle série 1907 iv. 272 ff. shows that in the time 
of Gudea (c. 2600 B.C.) the Babylonians believed in two trees planted at the entry of 
heaven,-g7S-/2 the ‘tree of life’ and gzi-kd-an-na the ‘tree of the gate of heaven.’ He 
says: ‘Le gis-¢¢ ou ‘“‘arbre de vie” ne sera autre que le zskanz, connu sous le nom de 
gif-gan-abzu.’ Dhorme is followed by A. J. Wensinck 7ree and Bird as cosmological 
symbols in Western Asia Amsterdam 1921 p. 4. See now S. Langdon ‘The Legend of 
the kiSkanu’ in Zhe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
1928 pp. 843848. Miss N. Perrot Les représentations de Parbre sacré sur les monuments 


de Mésopotamie et d’Elam Paris 1937 pp. 1—143 with 32 pls., G. Lechler in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1939 xliii. 352 f. 


ii. 484 n. 6. The etymology of dmeddév is discussed by F. Muller Jzn Altitalisches 
Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 348. 


ii. 487 n. 3 Apollon as an ‘apple*-god. Rendel Harris’ view is adversely criticised by 
J. Toutain in the Revue de l’héstoire des religions 1921 lxxxiii. 196—200. But there is far 
more to be said for it than the critics will allow. Aira bien qui rira le dernier. 

On Demeter Madoépos at. Megara see K. Hanell Megarische Studien Lund (1934) 
p-174 ff. Terracottas from her sanctuary at Selinous were published by E. Gabrici in the 
Not. Scavi 1920 pp. 67—91 figs. 1—33, and we have now the same author’s sumptuous 
monograph ‘II Santuario della Malophoros a Selinunte’ in the Mon. d. Linc. 1928 xxxii. 
I—419 a 97 pls. and 192 figs. (reviewed by F. von Duhn in Gnomon 1929 Vv. 
529539): 

The Vives for Oct. 8, 1926 p. 11 in a report by J. Borozdin on ‘Excavations in South 
Russia’ notes the discovery by Prof. Farmakovsky in 1924 of Apollon’s temple at Olbia. 
Its ruins stand in the centre of the old town at the outlet of the river Bug. See further 
E. Diehl in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvii. 2417, 2421. 


ii. 493 n. 2 amber routes. The most thorough and authoritative investigation of the 
subject is that of J. M. de Navarro ‘ Prehistoric Routes between Northern Europe and 
Italy defined by the Amber Trade’ in Zhe Geographical Journal 1925 \xvi. 481—507 
with distribution-maps of Bronze Age Amber Finds in Central Europe and Early Iron 
Age Amber Finds in Central Europe, also a map of Trans-continental Amber Routes 
distinguishing Central Routes (opened Early Bronze Age), Western Routes (opened 
Middle Bronze Age), and Eastern Routes (opened Early Iron Age), and two plans 
of Bronze Age Amber Finds in Italy and Early Iron Age Amber Finds in Italy. 
Mr de Navarro does not deal with the amber trade to Greece and the East Mediterranean 
area, remarking only ‘The Baltic-Black Sea route is, in my opinion, a late development.’ 


ii. 493 ff. the Hyperboréans. Rendel Harris ‘ Apollo at the back of the North Wind’ 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1928 xlv. 229—242 includes chapters on ‘The prehistoric 
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amber routes,’ ‘Apollo and the Hyperboreans,’ ‘The Apollo stations,’ and ‘a possible 
third amber route from the land of the Hyperboreans into Greece.’ G. H. Macurdy 
Troy and Paeonta New York 1925 pp. 196—210 returns to the subject with a further 
section on ‘The Hyperboreans.’ C. T. Seltman in the Camdridge University Reporter 
1928 lviii. 685 argues thus: ‘It seems improbable that barbarians devoid of all Hellenic 
connections would have troubled to keep in touch with Delian Apollo. The chief Istrian 
cult was Apolline. Istrus, ike other Milesian Pontic Colonies, was populated by Mix- 
hellenes and monopolized Danubian trade, having factories far up the river....Perhaps 
these barbarized descendants of Istrian, i.e. Milesian, stock sent the offerings. If so, the 
Herodotean Adriatic route employed about 450 B.C. would have been closed by the Celtic 
invasions of the early fourth century B.c. and the later Istrus, Sinope, Prasiae-route, 
of (?) Phanodemus, would have been used subsequently. The fourth century B.c. coins of 
Istrus and Sinope with identical reverse types point to close connections between these 
States....Accordingly, if the people who sent offerings to Delos were geographically 
‘“‘Hyperborean,” but not racial or mythical Hyperboreans ; if they are less likely to have 
been the barbarian Proto-Hellenic parent-stock left behind in Central Europe than the 
semi-barbarized descendants of Ionian traders located in the south of Central Europe, 
then there is no longer any need to seek for a partially northern origin for Apollo merely 
on the grounds of his supposed Hyperborean connections.’ This acute hypothesis is 
welcomed by A. D. Nock in the Class. Rev. 1929 xliii. 126 and by M. Cary 26. 1929 
xliii. 214. The latter, quoting Kallim. 4. De/. 283 f. of pév roe xaddunv re xal iepa 
Spdypara rpero | doraxdwv popéovew, adds: ‘Surely, then, they were the ears of wheat 
whose haulms served as packing.’ Yet the actual custom of packing an egg (Osteret) in 
the first or last sheaf, cited by Mannhardt (supra ii. 498 n. 2), tempts us to conjecture 
that the offerings in question were swans’ eggs similarly packed: this would at least suit 
both their Hyperborean starting-point and their Delian destination, and might further be 
supported by the ritual preservation of Leda’s egg (szfza ii. 1015 n. 7). A more remote 
parallel may be found in a former (c. 1860 A.D.) usage of the Easter Islanders: the man 
that brought in the first tern’s egg of the year, which his servant had procured from a 
neighbouring islet, swimming across with it in a small basket tied on his head, was 
saluted as Zangata-Manu, ‘Man-Bird,’ and chosen as chief for the year (S. Chauvet 
Dile de Péques et ses mystéres Paris 1935 pp. 35—37)- 


ii. 496 n. o fim. C. Picard in the Rev. Arch. 1935 i. 285 n. 1: ‘Pour le nom des 
Perphérées d’Hérodote (Iv, 32), compagnons des Vierges hyperboréennes, on comparera 
maintenant l’Hermés Perphéreos d’Ainos, sculpté par le Dédalide Epeios, constructeur 
du Cheval de Troie: un papyrus récent I’a révélé.’. Mr H. J. M. Milne kindly refers me 
to M. Norsa—G. Vitelli AILHTHZEIS ai poemt di Callimaco in un papiro di Tebtynis 
Firenze 1934 p- 45 f. col. vii, 32 ff. ‘Epaas 6 Heppepatos Alvelwy Beds Ieppepaios 
‘Epufis év Aivwe rie wider THs Opdixns tivarat. evredOev ’"Erevds wpd tod Sovpelov immou 
ednucotpynoev ‘Epuhv, dv 6 Lxduavdpos wots évexGels xarécuper’ 6 5’ evreddev mpoonvéxOn 
els rhv mpods Alvan Oddagcav, ad’ hs adrevduevol rwes dvethxvoay abrov Th. cayhyn. sre 
<é¢> ededcavro abrév, karapepydpeva Tov Bdrov mp@rov pev oxlfev re abroy <—> kat 
mapaxalew avrots érexelpauy, obdér O¢ Hrrov EpPacay } Tiv Guov waloavres Tpaduaros THTOY 
épydoacbat, Staumepés O¢ jobévncay: xai ddov abrov xaiew émexelpovv, Td dé wip atrar 
mepéppe. dmecmbyres <otv> karépppay avrov eis riv Oddacoav. ewe 5 abOcs ebuxrvotAK- 
noav, Ocov vouloavres clvat } Ged. mpoojKovra KahdpicavTo émt Tod alyadod lepdy adbrod, 
dwiptayré re rijs dypas addos tap’ drdov adra&e we[xxxxxx]x (aploced\Od]y?). rod de 
’AréddXwvos xpyoavros ellcedétav]ro Tht wore Kal mapatdnalws tlots Bevis] érluwy. Cp. 
R. Pfeiffer ‘Die neuen AIHTHZEIZ zu Kallimachosgedichten’ in the Szlzungsber. d. 
bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1934 x. 29 f. 


ii, 500 Phoibos. W. Schmid ‘®oiBos ’AwéAdwv’ in the Archiv f. Rel, 1923—1924 
xxii. 217-223 tries to persuade us that Sot#os is a metrical substitute for béBos! 


ii. 505 ff. lightning as a weapon. H. Balfour ‘Concerning Thunderbolts’ in Folk-Lore 
1929 xl. 37—49, 168—172 with 23 figs. on 2 pls. surveys and illustrates popular beliefs 
about ‘thunderbolts,’ prophylactic or otherwise. 


ii. 510 ff. inscribed neolithic celts. The best parallel to figs. 390 and 391 is the 
implement published by my friend and former pupil J. H. Iliffe ‘A neolithic celt with 
Gnostic inscriptions at Toronto’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 304—309 with 2 figs. 
It is a polished celt of hard brown stone, acquired in Smyrna but said to have been found 
at Ephesos, and bears on one side a well-cut design with lettering of s.iv—v a.D. Enclosed 
by a snake biting its own tail, stands a nude winged and tailed figure holding a whip with 
double lash in his right hand, a short rod in his left. A bunch of leaves springs from 
his head, which bears some resemblance to a winged Gorgéneion (?). He is flanked by 
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two tall sceptres with animal-headed(?) tops, and surrounded by words of power: 


AIAOYAHA TIAL ZHO | PGAGWZA | IAGWOYHE CABAWE | 
AACONAIE || AKPAMMA | XAMAPEI || CECENTEN | PAPANTH || 
ABAANAGANAABA | AAMNAMENEY. 


ii. 512 sliced neolithic celts with added inscriptions. A large oblong axe (?) of brownish 
green jade, formerly in the collection of J. Martinek, Shanghai, and now in my possession, 
has been sawn lengthwise and bears on the exposed surface an inscription in archaistic 
Chinese characters, which—Mr A. Waley kindly informs me~—are an extract from the 
Analects of Confucius reading: ‘Gentlemen use ¢é (inner power, “virtue” in the sense 
‘“‘potency”). Small men use force.’ The Martinek Sale Catalogue (Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson Dec. 13, 1929) p. 8 no. 67 refers this piece to the Han period. 


ii, 513 ff. The double axe in ‘Minoan’ cult. M. E. L. Mallowan in Zhe J/ilustrated 
London News for Sept. 16, 1933 p- 436f. fig. 7 publishes beads or amulets in the shape 
of the double axe, which were found in Iraq at Arfachiyah, a prehistoric mound four 
miles east of Nineveh, and are attributed to a period earlier than 4000 B.c. These he 
claims as prototypes of the ‘Minoan’ symbol. 

B. Schweitzer Herakles Tiibingen 1922 pp. 21—§8 (‘Die Doppelaxt in nachkretischer 
Zeit’) adduces a mass of miscellaneous evidence, not always judiciously handled. 


ii. 516 n. 6 the sarcophagus of Hagia Triada. To the bibliography add R. Vallois 
‘Autels et culte de l’arbre sacré en Créte’ in the Revue des études anctennes 1926 
pp. 121—132. /d. in the Afélanges Gustave Glotz Paris 1932 ii. 839—847 cp.a similar 
arrangement of altar and base in the earliest Artemision at Ephesos. 


ii. 518 n. 3 the magpie. R. Riegler ‘Die Elster im Mythus’in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1926 xxiii. 349—353, Taylor ‘Elster’ in the Handiworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 
Berlin—Leipzig 1929/1930 ti. 796—802. 

ii. 519 n. 0 the crow. Euphorion frag. 65 Meineke, af. schol. Nik. ther. 406, Peuckert 
‘Krahe’ in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzigt932 v.352—370. 


ii. 522 n. 2 the colour red. See now the careful compilation of Eva Wunderlich Die 
Bedeutung des roten Farbe im Kultus der Griechen und Romer 
Giessen 1925 pp. 1—116 (reviewed by S. Eitrem in Gnomon 
1926 ii, g5—102 and by E. Fehrle in the Beri, philol. Woch. 

* Mai 15, 1926 pp. 520—525). 

ii. 528 ff. double axes imbedded in columns. H. Sandars in 
the Rev. Arch. 1926 i. 259 f. fig. 2 (=my fig. 891) publishes an 
Iberian column from the Mina de la Plata between Baeza and 
Jaen. Its square stone capital is decorated with double axes on 
all four faces. 


ii. 536 hands raised, one palm outwards, the other in profile. 
The same peculiar and at present unexplained gesture may be 
seen in a seated terra-cotta goddess of the ‘Geometric’ period 
(height: 4?inches), from northern Greece, now in my collection 
(fig. 892 @, 4). 

ii. 543 the ‘hour-glass’ ornament on the indigenous pottery 
of Apulia perhaps derived from the double axe. This is 
doubtful. Paintings from the rock-shelters of southern Spain, 
belonging to the Copper Age, show X or the like as the 
stylised form of a woman (H. Breuil—M. C. Burkitt Rock 
Paintings of Southern Andalusia Oxford 1929 p. 84 ‘ Spanish 
Art Group III’). 


ii. 544 fig. 419 gem from Melos. C. Picard in the Revue 
de Phistotve des religions 1926 xciii. 7o objects that ‘ Minoan’ 
deities are wingless and cj. ‘plutét un génie ptérophore.’ 
Nilsson Min.-Myc. Rel. p. 187 n. 1 adds: ‘upward curved 
wings do not occur in this age’ (cp. V. Miiller ‘ Minoisches 
Nachleben oder orientalischer Einfluss in der frithkretischen : 
Kunst?’ in the 47h. Mitth. 1925 1. 54 f. with fig. 1). Lastly, ; 
the attitude of Knielauf (supra i. 296 n. 6) also points to a Fig. 891. 
post-' Minoan’ though still archaic period. Probably the term 
*sub-** Minoan”’ or ‘s%b-Mycenaean’ would best fit the case. One thinks of Daidalos 
(supra on i. 725). 
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il. 544 n. 3 the Egyptian zeter. Miss M. A. Murray ‘The sign |’ in Studies presented’ 


to F. Lt. Grifith London 1932 pp. 312—315 pl. 49 argues that this sign represents a pole 
with votive streamers and is descended from an early cult of the poplar or willow. 

ii, 547 n. 2 the sacrificial table. H. Mischkowski Die heiligen Tische im Gétterhultus 
der Griechen und Romer Konigsberg i. Pr. 1917 p. 32 f. 

ii. 548 n. o sword-worship. Among the Quadi (Amm. Marc. 17. 12. 21 quorum 
regalis Vitrodorus, Viduari filius regis, et Agilimundus subregulus, aliique optimates et 





Fig. 892. 


indices, variis populis praesidentes,,..eductis...mucronibus, quos pro numinibus colunt, 
iuravere se permansuros in fide), In the south-east of Sweden (A. Nordén Ostergétlands 
Bronsilder Linképing 1925 pp. t—407 is summarised by A. J. Uppvall in the Am. 
Journ. Arch. 1927 XXXi- 394-397, who notes among the rock-carvings in the region 
of Braviken ‘gigantic swords...now carried by one man, now by two, and found in 
processions where one being—-a giant—towers above the rest.’ Cp. O. Almgren in 
Ebert Reallex. iii. 216 with pl. 51, i, H. Shetelig—H. Falk Scandinavian Archaeology 
trans. E. V. Gordon Oxford 1937 p. 167 ff.). ; 

ii. §49 Kronos swallowing his own children. See now M. Pohlenz in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real. Enc. xi. 1991 fi. 

ii. 549 AKrdénos as ‘Chopper.’ R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Miinchen 
1910 li. 385 n. o attempts to combine two incompatibles: ‘Kronos als *Kép-vos = Keipwv 
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=“Schnitter” und xpowvés ‘‘Brunnen”.’ G. A. Wainwright in The Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 1933 xix. 31 quotes parallels ¢.g. Kdotos, which ‘ probably originated m the 
Semitic root Zasas, 2dsah, ... ‘The Cutter, Breaker”,’ and A@jé/nir the ‘ Crusher.’ 


ii. 550 fig. 426. F. Imhoof-Blumer in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1898 xviii. 178 f. no. 51 
pl. 13, 18 observes that on this coin there is drapery over the back of Kronos’ head and 
a small crown with three peaks, also some object in his left hand. 

ii. 550 ff. fig. 428 the dagger-god of Iasily Kaya. See further P. Couissin ‘Le dieu- 
épée de Iasili-Kaia et Je culte de ’épée dans l’antiquité’ in the Rev. Arch. 1927 i. 107— 
135 with 21 figs.—an important article on hoplolatry summarised by E. H. Heffner in 
the Am. Journ. Arch. 1928 xxxii. 509, G. Contenau Manuel d’archéologie orientale 
Paris 1931 ii. gyof. fig. 672, G. Furlani Za religione degli Hittiti Bologna 1936 p. 59 f. 
Good photographs taken in two different lights are supplied by K. Bittel Dze Felsbilder 
von Yazlikaya Bamberg 1934 p. 11 no. 82 pl. 30. 

ii. 561 Tyrimnos. A. H. Sayce ‘The Phrygian hero Tyris’ in the Class. Rev. 1932 
xlvi. 11. 


ii. 569 Zeus Asbamaios. E. Kalinka in the /Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 1933 xxviii 
Beiblatt p. 61 no. 8 figures a marble altar at Amasra in Bithynia inscribed Oc | dvex- 
qr |’ AcBapel colt] | 19 (?) xupla x.7.. E. Fehrle in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 605 treats 
*AcBapatos as the equivalent of Spxcos. 

ii. 570 n. 0. A propos of Celtic divinities Prof. F. E. Adcock draws my attention to 
Zeus Bovecovply.os, who is mentioned in two inscriptions of s. iii A.D. from Galatia 
(J. G. C, Anderson in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1910 xxx. 163 ff. no. 1 at Akiche Tash on 
a block rectangular in section Adp#dzos "Hxos | Aduvou | xduns Krwo|capnrar | vewxdpos| 
roi Avs Bovolcoupry(tjou | fav éavr@ | xarecxedacey 7d | uvnuetov= Corp. inser. Gr. iii 
no. 4102, No. 2 at Karayuk on a stéle surmounted by a fragmentary wreath GAvp. 
Birdras | GZraredlov | xwyns “Ixolraplov ixérys | xal danperdv | Ad Bovesoulpryly. fav | 
gppovdrv éavirg 1d pyn|uctoy xareo|kedacer, Anderson Joc. cit. p. 168 adds: ‘The epithet 
Bussurigios is undoubtedly Celtic, as is clear from a comparison with Bussumarus or 
Bussumarius, a Celtic god identified with Jupiter Optimus Maximus in two inscriptions 
of the Dacian Apulum and probably in an inscription of Moesia Inferior [Dessau Juser. 
Lat. sel, no. 4621 with n.].. The termination -mdrus, ‘great,’ is common in Celtic 
personal names.... As Bussumarus is Bussu magnus, so Bussurigios is Bussu regius. 
The Celtic equivalent of rex (O. Irish 7/, gen. rég) is one of the commonest terminations 
of Gallic personal names...’), , 


ii. 578 n. 4. A.W. Persson in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1922 xlvi. 399 ff. adds two more 
inscriptions from Mylasa: no. 4, 15 f. [dvaypdwac 6¢ rbde 7d] | [Yagec]ua ev r&x lepar 
To[6 Avs ’O]ooyd xara, r[ov véuov] and no. 5, C 3 f. [dvlaypdyar 5€ réde 7d WA[Giona, ev 
Té) | [lepde rod Atds "Ocoy® xara rdvvd|uor. See further an important paper by 
A. Laumonier ‘Notes sur un voyage en Carie’ in the Rev. Arch. 1933 ii. 3155 figs. 1—20. 

ii. 582 Poseidon originally a specialised form of Zeus. C. Picard in the Revue de 
Phistotre des religions 1926 xciii. 72 n. 2 pronounces this view to be ‘ fort vraisemblable.’ 

ii. 583 ff. the name Posetdén. A. Mommsen Delphika Leipzig 1878 p. 3 ff. regards 
Poseidon as ‘ ostgriechischer Obergott’ and 2d. p 7 f. already advances the true derivation 
of his name: ‘Das Wort Poseidon bedeutet vielleicht Zeds deomé7ns. Man kann von der 
dolischen Form Ilore:dév oder Hortddy (vgl. Tordavia, lokr. Stadtname) ausgehn. Dan 
ist Zeus. Die beiden ersten Silben gehen auf skt. satis Herr zuriick, welchem Stamme 
auch griech. rérvia Secrdrns déorowe angehdren. Danach ist Poseidon ursprtinglich ein 
modificierter Zeus, der Wortsinn: Gott der Herr, Herrgott.’ 

A. Carnoy ‘Etymologie du nom du dieu de la mer Poseidon’ in the Revue belge de 
Philologie et @’ Histoire 1924 iii. 390 f.: ‘Tloris signifiant ‘‘ maitre” (mis au vocatif donne 
morét) et un mot 6a/for signifiant ‘‘eau” et qu’on retrouve dans diverses langues indo- 
européennes avec le sens de corps liquide.’ : 

G. H. Macurdy ‘The Name Iovecddwv and Other Names Ending in -awv in the Iliad’ 
in the Am. Journ. Philot. 1930 li. 286—288 argues that all such names are either Trojan 
or Northern and postulates a Northern origin for Poseidon. 

ti. 587 Zeus Pélaxos or Spélaxos. W.H. Buckler—W. M. Calder—C. W. M. Cox in 
the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1924 xiv. 71 f. no. 105 pl. 16, 105 a, b publish the back of a 
limestone seat found at 44 Kilisse in Isauria bearing a dedicatory inscription Todadfcou 
Todwkou &Spav | kal 4 xbun adrod xa[r’ Svap- (?)] | éxdOicev adrds xal T......] | “Arrou, 
which probably means ‘ Podadbiou (an indeclinable personal name) dedicated this seat 
of Péloxos and so did the god’s village in accordance with a dream: Podadbiou himself 
and T...... son of Attes set it up.’ See further T. Klauser Die Cathedra im Totenkult der 
heidnischen und christlichen Antike Mimster in Westf. 1927 p. 49 n. 2t. 
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ii, §87 n. 7. C. Picard in the Revue de Phistoire des religions 1926 xciii. 73 n. 2 
doubts the equation wé\exus=éalag, citing C. Autran ‘La Gréce et POrient ancien’ in 
Babyloniaca 1924 viii. 185 n. 1 (‘dalag dont le sens probable est bien plutét de Zyre, ou 
harpe’), id. Sumérien et Indo-européen Paris 1925 p. iv n. 1. Further literature on this 
disputed question is noted by A. Nehring ‘Studien zur indogermanischen Kultur und 
Urheimat’ in the Wiener Beitrige sur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistth 1936 iv. 31 0. 11. 


ii. 594 pectoral ornament (?). In favour of such a rpoorn@tétoy see also W. Miiller in 
the Rom. Mitth. 1919 xxxiv. 93 ff., C. Picard Ephase et Claros Paris 1922 p. 529 ff, id. 
in the Revue de l’histoive des religions 1926 xciii. 73 n. 1, and especially G. Furlani 
‘Ornamenti astrali e corazze di dei dell’ Asia anteriore antica’ in Studi ¢ materiali di 
storia delle religioné 1931 vii. 43 ff. . 


ii. 594 the temple of Athena 4/4a, C. Dugas--J. Berchmans—M. Clemmensen Ze 
sanctuaire d’ Aléa Athéna @ Tégée au iv® siécle Paris 1924 i. 1-144 with 41 figs. and 
ii Atlas of 116 pls. 


ii. 600 f. The double axe and the Labyrinth. R. Ganszyniec ‘Labrys’ in Pauly— 
Wissowa ANeal-Enc. xii. 286—307 gives a well-arranged and interesting survey of the 
facts. Humborg 7d. xii. 314 f. and G. Karo 26. xii. 321 deal with AdSpus and AaBdpuwBos. 
G. Dumézil ‘AABPY2’ in the Journal astatigue 1929 ccxv. 237—1252 derives \dBpus and 
its congeners (‘l’asianique et égéen AaBpu-, AaBup-, kaBp-’) from a pre-Greek word which 
he connects with the classical and modern Georgian /akvard, ‘lance.’ Early Georgian 
lances, preserved in churches and museums, have a bifurcated blade. In Mingrelia they 
are regularly taken to be the arms of St George, who mounted on horseback attacks 
evil spirits issuing from the sea with his double lance (‘il leur porte des coups avec sa 
lance; chacun de ces coups s’accompagne du tonnerre que nous entendons, et fait jaillir 
des étincelles, qui sont ’éclair’). Dumézil views the double lance /ahvari as the lineal 
successor of the double axe Adfpus, the essential point being its twofold blade (‘force 
redoublée? perfection? union des sexes?’)—a convincing conclusion. H. Gintert ‘Laby- 
rinth, Eine sprachwissenschaftliche Untersuchung’ in the Sttzungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. 
d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. Classe 1932/3 Abh. i. r—49 would relate AaBvpiwGos to Ad/as ‘stone,’ 
and takes Adfpus as ‘Steinbeil.’ But his contentions are traversed by P. Kretschmer in 
Glotta 1934 xxii. 252 f. (‘Diese Etymologie scheitert daran, dass AaPvpwdos, AdBpus, 
AdBpavvdes immer nur mit 8, Adfas dagegen nur mit wv bezeugt ist, die Bed. “Stein” an 
die Form mit v gekniipft ist’), See further C. Picard ‘ Les origines du Labyrinthe’ in the 
Rev, Arch. 1939 i. 264 f. 


ji, 601. H. J. Rose in The Hibbert Journal 1927 xxv. 380 thinks that I am here 
confusing the Quinquennalia of Maxentius, z.e. the celebration of the fifth year of his 
reign, with the quinquennial agon Capztolinus of Domitian, which had ceased to exist 
centuries before Maxentius was born. But the Quinquennalia of Maxentius would have 
fallen in 311, not 312. Also, Lactantius states that the Quinquennalia in question were 
ending and that Maxentius’ day had not yet come. He is probably alluding to the daz 
Capitolinz, which were still being held (G. Wissowa in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iii. 
1528, L. C. Purser in Smith—Wayte—Marindin Dict. Anz. ii. 86). I adhere therefore 
to my view as expressed in the text. 


ii. 607 E. Conybeare’s suggestion that the /adarum was derived from the Mdérys. The 
same solution of the problem was reached independently by E. Harrison, who however— 
so far as I know—did not publish it. 

H. Grégoire ‘L’étymologie de ‘‘Labarum”’’ in Byzantion 1927—1928 iv. 477—482 
comes to the following conclusion: ‘La /aurea en or qui enferme le Chrisme est l’élément 
caractéristique du sublime étendard décoré en outre des images /aurées des pieux em- 
pereurs. De méme qu’on disait le dragon ou l’aigle, draco, aguila, pour |’etendard 
surmonté du dragon ou de laigle, on a dit qualifier le nouveau vexil/um la couronne 
dun nom dérivé de /aurea, Et, de méme que le /adarum n’est qu'une variante du 
lauratum, laureum n'est qu’une variante de daureatum.’ 


ii. 613 the hidden meaning of knife or double axe. R. Eisler drew my attention 
(Oct. 14, 1908) to the small axe received by the Essenes when admitted to the order 
{Ioseph. de dell. Jud. 2. 8. 9 rais 8’ dddats Hudpats BbOpov dpiocovres BdO0s wodiatoy TH 
cKanld, Toodrov yap éort TO Sidduevor bm’ adrav déwliov Trois veorvaraross, Kal wepixadvy- 
avres Ooiudriov, ws wy Tas alyas USplyoev rod Oeod, Oaxedovow els abrov. x.T.X.). 


ii. 613 Simias’ poem on the axe of Epeios. W. Deonna ‘Les ‘“ poémes figurés””’ in the 
Revue de philologie de littérature et d’ histoire anctennes 1926 1. 187—193 (‘Il s’agit d’un 
procédé instinctif et universel, ancien et moderne, européen ou oriental, qui n’a qu’une 
intention: résumer en quelque sorte par une image le sens du texte écrit, donner de 
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celui-ci une transposition figurée. On constate de plus que certains de ces arrangements 
ont un sens religieux ou magique’). 


ii. 614 ff. Zeus (?) and the Centaur. J.C. Hoppin in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1900 iv. 
443 ff. pl. 6 (part of which=my fig. 893) published a proto-Corinthian /ékythos of the 
early seventh century at Boston (inv. no. 6508), interpreting the main scene as a Centaur 
attacked by Herakles (sheathed sword, branch, tree-root). K. F. Johansen Les vases 
sicyoniens Paris—Copenhague 1923 p. 146f. fig. 109 pl. 22, 2d thinks that we have here 
an early version of the Lapith vw Centaur myth. E. Buschor ‘Kentauren’ in the 4s. 
Journ. Arch. 1934 xxxviii. 128 f. fig. 1 rightly recognises Zeus with a sword at his side, 
a sceptre in his right hand, and a thunderbolt in his left, but would have us believe that 
the horse-monster is Typhon. To my thinking, this thunderbolt-bearing figure strongly 
supports our explanation of the axe-bearing figure as Zeus. 


ii. 620 Sucaelus the mallet-god. For a Cornish counterpart of Sucaelus see ‘Jack 
of the Hammer,’ whose exploits are told by W. Bottrell Zraditions and Hearthside 
Stories of West Cornwall Penzance 1870 p. 10 ff. He passed as ‘a travelling tinkard... 
hammer in hand,’ but proved more than a match for Tom the eight-foot giant-killer. 
‘The tinkard, taking his black-thorn stick in the middle, made it spin so fast that it 
looked like a wheel flying round Tom’s head and ears.... Tom didn’t know the play ;— 
though the few downright blows he gave came down with the force of a sledge hammer, 





Fig. 893. 


they had no effect on the tinkard, because he wore a leather coat, the like of which was 
never seen in the west country before. This coat, made of a black bull’s hide, left almost 
whole, was without a seam, and dressed with the curly hair on it. On the breast, back, 
and shoulders it was as hard as iron, and roared like thunder whenever Tom struck it, 
which made him think he had to deal with the devil,’ Etc. See further Keune ‘Sucellus’ 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. iv A. §15—540. 


ii. 620. Thor’s hammer used as a pendant or amulet is well illustrated by J. J. A. 
Worsaae Nordiske Oldsager i Det Kongelige Museum t Kyibenhavn KjSbenhavn 1859 
p- 113 fig. 469 and P. Paulsen Der Goldschatz von Hiddensee Leipzig 1936 p. 65 fi. 
figs. 2426 pls. 17, 2 and 23, (3). 

ii. 630. Mrs A. Strong ‘Sepulchral Relief of a Priest of Bellona’ in Pagers of the 
British School at Rome 1920 1x. 205—213 pl. 26 discusses an inscribed tombstone from 
the Via Triumphalis, now in the Biblioteca Vallicelliana at Rome (Corp. tvscr. Lat. vi 
no. 2233== Dessau Juscr. Lat. sel. no. 4182, Matz—Duhn Anz. Bildw. in Rom iii. 173 f. 
no. 3876), The relief shows L. Lartius Anthus, a cistophorus and priest of Bellona 
Pulvinensis wearing a bay-wreath with three medallions (Mars, Bellona, Minerva?) and 
carrying in his right hand a bay-branch, in his left two small double axes. 

ii. 632 n. 6 axes with animal heads. Other examples are collected by P. Couissin in 
the Rev. Arch. 1928 i. 261 ff. figs. 6, 7, 8,9, 15. 


ii. 633 fig. 542, axes backed by a bull. Cp. G. A. Wainwright in Zhe Journal of 
Ligyptian Archaeology 1933 xix. 43 (supra p. 884 n. 0). 


ii. 635 f. Trojan axe-hammers of blue or green stone. H. Schmidt ‘Zu den trojanischen 
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Prachtbeilen’ in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1923/24 xxxviiifix Arch. Anz. 
pp. 123—125 (summarised by R. Vallois in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1925 xxxviii. 214 f.), 
A. M. Tallgren in Ebert Aeallex. ii. 121 pl. 62, a, b, S. Casson ‘ Battle-axes from Troy’ 
in Antiquity 1933 vii. 337—339 pls. 1 (‘nephrite, almost indigo in colour’) and 2 (‘rich 
blue lapis lazuli flecked with brown spots and striated’). 

ii. 637 amber axes. An amber axe from Birka in Sweden is published by P. Paulsen 
Der Goldschatz von Hiddensee Leipzig 1936 p. 73 fig. 30, a. ; 

ii. 637 Cretan double axes. S. Marinatos in the /ahkré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Last. 1934 
xlix Arch. Anz. pp. 251—254 records important finds made at the cave of Arkalochort 
in a hill 14 hours from Lyktos. First children and then adults of the neighbourhood 
discovered in one corner of the cave a mass of bronzes and a pair of small double axes 
in gold. The authorities hearing of it intervened and appropriated some twenty gold 
double axes, leaving perhaps another ten in the hands of the rustics. Bronze double 
axes, knives, and swords were found in considerable numbers, all heaped together in a 
space of two or three square metres. The small double axes of gold (24. fig. 3 shows four) 
are decorated with a leaf-pattern which points to the beginning of the ‘Late Minoan ii’ 
period (1450—1400 B.C.) or else with engraved lines of a more usual type. A few axes 
are of silver. The whole treasure had been sealed up by a fall of rock, probably occasioned 
by an earthquake. But votive offerings continued to be made at the mouth of the cave 
down to the end of the ‘Minoan’ age and even later (a few proto-geometric finds ?). 
Marinatos concludes: ‘Es erhebt sich die Frage nach der Gottheit dieser an Funden 
bisher reichsten Kulthdhle Kretas, Sollte sie nicht die beriihmte Hodhle des Zeus und 
der Rhea sein [supra ii. 925 n. 1], die manche in Psychré zu finden glaubten?’ Reports 
in The Times of June 29, 1935 p. 13 and in Antiquity 1935 ix. 354 mention that the 
recent excavations in the Arkalochoré district have found hundreds of copper ‘Minoan’ 
axes (one with three lines of hieroglyphic inscription (¢. 1600 8.C.)), a number of silver 
axes, and twenty-seven gold double axes with golden shafts. These finds have been 
taken to the Candia Museum for cleaning. See further Sir A. Evans Zhe Palace of 
Minos London 1938 iv. 1. 346 f. fig. 290 (three gold axes, enlarged) and 378 fig. 315 des 
(four miniature bronze axes). S. Marinatos in the /ahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1935 | 
Arch. Anz. pp. 248—254 figs. 3 (gold model of mountain?), 4 (bronze double axe), 
6 (the ten hieroglyphic characters of the inscribed double axe) now concludes: ‘Da sich 
aber nach Abschluss der Grabung ergab, dass die Héhble nichts Jiingeres als SM.I 
enthielt, geh6ren m.E. auch die goldenen Beile in diese Zeit,’ etc. J. D. S. Pendlebury 
The Archaeology of Crete London 1939 pp. 212, 232, 236 pl. 36, 3 (three gold axes). 

ii. 641 n. 2. Recent writers on Charon are B. Schmidt ‘Charon’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1927 xxv. 79—82, F. de Ruyt Charun démon étrusque de la mort Bruxelles 1934 pp. 1— 
305 with 58 pls. (reviewed by A. Grenier in the Rev. Arch. 1935 ii. 128—131, by 
F. Pfister in the Berl. philol. Woch. Sept. 28, 1935 p. 1092 f., by H. J. Rose in the 
Class. Rev. 1935 xlix. 24 f. and in Gnomon 1935 xi. 278 f.). Schmidt holds that the 
Etrnscans, originally dwellers in Asia Minor, owe their conception of Charon to 
the influence of Assyrian demons. Rose makes the further helpful suggestion that 
Charon’s mallet or hammer on Asiatic soil was the double axe of a thunder-god, which 
might well be used by an underground power to produce the subterranean thunders that 
portended death (cp. Plin. mat. Azst. 2. 138)—a view anticipated by me supra ii. 641. 

ii. 642 n. 2 fig. 559. With the upper end cp. the votive terra-cotta 4¢efs in the Berlin 
Antiquarium (H. Licht Sittengeschichte Griechenlands Dresden—Ziirich 1926 ii. 76 fig., 
also the votive marbles in Svoronos 42h. Nationalmus. pl. 164 nos. 1594 ff., 1821, 2730. 

ii. 643 n. 7 designs incised on neolithic celts. O. Tafrali in the Rev. Arch. 1931 i. 
26—28 figures a flat celt of smooth stone bearing an incised quadruped and inscription. 
This suspicious-looking object is said to have been found at Radasani, near Folticeni, in 
Naha Prof. Tafrali deems it to be of neolithic date and comparable with finds at 

lozel ! : 


ii. 643 ff. designs incised on double axes of bronze. In a small collection of ‘Minoan’ 
double axes I have two which, on account of their decoration, are deserving of special 
notice. : 

One is an almost oblong axe of bronze (fig. 894 @, 4, ¢. Length 7% inches) with dark 
green patina. On either side of it is incised a lion recumbent on rough or rocky ground 
with whisking tail. I obtained this axe from a Cretan vendor with no indication of its 
provenance, But Mr J. D. S. Pendlebury tells me that he had already seen it at Mokhos, 
14 hours south of Mallia. He adds: ‘It comes from a place called Movpi (the “meeting 
place”), where are MM and LM sherds, close by a smail lake } hour east of the village. 
There is an EM site on a hill 25 minutes to the north-east called "Ediyrys or ’Avemookcd, 
and from somewhere not far off come Neolithic sherds. Classical-Roman, near Movpt,’ 
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The rocky ground is characteristic. Sir A. Evans The Palace of Adinos London 1928 ii. 
2. 4830—454 dilates on the ‘Minoan passion for rock scenery”: cp. e.g. Perrot—Chipiez 
Hist. de P Art vi. 848 pl. 16, 12 and 840 fig. 424=Furtwangler 4m. Gemmen i pl. 3, 2 
and 46, ii. 14 and 16=H.T.Bossert The Art of Ancient Crete? London 1937 p- 36 pl. 231 
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fig. 394, a and p. 37 pl. 235 fig. 398, g. The same feature recurs on occasion in later 
Cretan art (szpra i. 528 fig. Sa 

The second axe (fig. 895 a2, 6. Length 7# inches) was found near Athens. It is of 
yellow bronze with blackish patination, in part scrubbed off by sand-paper. Its outline is 
of a later type with more pronounced curves, and it is decorated on both sides with 
pointillé patterning. Within a border of chevrons are a man, a waterfowl, a horse, and a 
wheel. I have suggested (supra p. 605 n. 3) that these are the constituents of a solar 














Fig. 895. 
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equipage as rendered in the Hallstatt period. If so, the axe was presumably in some 
sense a sacred object. 


ii. 645 n. 4 the soul as a butterfly. The Copenhagen gem (fig. 563) is now included 
in P. Fossing Zhe Thorvaldsen Museum: Catalogue of the antique engraved gems and 
cameos Copenhagen 1929 p. 91 no. 504 pl. 7. The Berlin amphora (no. 1684) is figured 
by H. Licht Sttéengeschichte Griechentands Zixich 1928 Erganzungsband p. 73. 


ii. 648 ua. § axe-pendants from Benin. P. Amaury Talbot Some Nigerian Fertility 
Cults Oxford 1927 p. 8 ‘A considerable number of examples of the old Minoan double- 
headed axe cult were found in other parts of West and Central Africa’ (criticised by 
A. R. Wright in Folk-Lore 1930 xli. 21g f.). 


ii. 656 n. oingots. C.T. Seltman Athens its History and Coinage before the Persian 
Jnvasion Cambridge 1924 p. 1 ff. figs. 1—4 points out that these ingots were cast in the 
shape of an ox-hide dried and stretched, one side rough and hairy, the other raw with 
inward curling edges, just because they were an ox-unit, the price of an ox in base metal. 
Cp. id. Greek Coins London 1933 p. 7 f. with figs. r and 2, K. Regling in Ebert Readlex. 
iv. 1. 223 with pl. roo, a—d still (1926) speaks of them as ‘die doppelbeilformigen 
Kupferbarren des Mittelmeergebietes.’ H.T. Bossert The Art of Ancient Crete* London 
1937 p- 43 pl. 277 fig. 525, a-—c is non-committal. But Seltman is clearly right. 


ii. 663. W. R. Halliday ‘Tenes’ in the Class. Quart. 1927 xxi. 36—44 insists on ‘the . 
absolute unanimity of tradition which associates Tenes with Apollo,’ not with Zeus or 
Dionysos. /d. 76. p. 39 quotes Aristeides of Miletos frag. 32 (Frag. hist. Gr. iv. 327 
Miller) af. Steph. Byz. s.v, Tévedos-...rdv & Tevédy “Ambddwva wédexuv xpareiv, but 
questions its reliability. 


ii. 664 fig. 603. This bronze plaque is now at Berlin (photograph in F. J. Délger 
IXOYC Munster in Westf. 1922 iit pl. 33). A marble altar of s. iii(?) A.D. from Jveunu, 
Phrygia (Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 52 ff. no. 846 with 4 figs.), has reliefs 
on its front, back, left, and right sides. (e) On the front, a rider-god on horse-back, 
brandishing a double axe, gallops uphill: above him is inscribed dya@q rUxy* Oeois 
‘Ootos cal Alc] {xators ‘HpdpiAlos] | Hara evyfy. (4) On the back, a draped goddess 
holding grape-bunch and cormu copiae stands on a small plinth beside a fruitful vine- 
branch and a large Aratér. (c) On the left side, Asklepios with oval object (fruit? egg?) 
and serpent-staff stands on a small plinth: above him is inscribed ’"Aox\ds xal’ AcxAnwas,| 
ol ’Aokdnma, harbor | Kovpyarnvoit. (d) On the right side, Nemesis draped and veiled 
holding scales (?) and cubit-rule stands on a small plinth between two thick garlands 
terminated at either end by three ivy-leaves. 


ii. 665 n. 1. See further K. Tiimpel ‘Der Karabos des Perseus’ in Philologus 1894 liii. 
§44—553- 

ii. 666 n. 1 Cancer, ‘the Crab.’ D’Arcy W. Thompson ‘The Emblem of the Crab 
in relation to the sign Cancer’ in Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 1899 
xxxix. 603—611 maintains that the crab as divine attribute or emblem regularly pre- 
supposes the constellation Cancer, which was domus Lunae, exaltatio Jovis, sedes 
Mercurit, etc. 

ii. 667 n. 3 fig. 606. Cp. Babelon Monn. gr. rom. ii. 1. 1547 f. no. 2328 pl. 78, 12, 
McClean Cat. Coins i. 238 no. 2032 pl. 65, 3, Syl. num. Gr. ii pl. 26, 794 f. Lloyd. 


Since on a later tetradrachm of Kamarina J -+ J is the beginning of an artist’s name 
(Syl. num. Gr. ii pl. 29, 868 Lloyd), presumably that of Exakestidas (zd. pl. 29, 871 
Lloyd), Jonice Exekestides, it is probable that A + J on the Agrigentine coin stands 
for the name of a magistrate or artist Exakestidas, grandfather of the later engraver. 


For + instead of 3 see W. Larfeld Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik Leipzig 1907 
i pl. 3 (‘Westliche Alphabete’). 


ii. 673. A bronze coin of Chersonesos Taurike, struck c. 300—200 B.C., copies the 
Tenedian combination of god and goddess (Ant. Mins. Berlin Taurische Chersonesus, 
etc. i. 3 pl. 1, 7 Artemis and Herakles, Head Hist. num.” p. 279 young Dionysos (?) and 
Zeus (?), E. H. Minns Seythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 pl. 4, 7 Artemis and bearded 
Dionysus (?). I have another specimen of this scarce coin, and I incline to agree with 
Head that the type represents Dionysos and Zeus). 


ii. 675 androgynous deities. See now the important study of J. Halley des Fontaines 
La notion d’androgynie dans quelques mythes et quelques rites Paris 1938 with 16 figs. 
pp- 1—231 (pp. 216—219 ‘ Résumé et conclusions’). 


ii. 681 figs. 621624. C. Picard in the Revue de l’histoire des religions 1926 xciii. 75 
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observes that in the tree-cutting scene on the coins of Aphrodisias the second man averts 
his face owing to a sort of visual taboo, for which parallels are cited. 


ii. 687 rock-carvings of the hafted axe. At the base of Ben Voirlich, not far from the 
shore of Loch Lomond, a great rock called in Gaelic Clach nan Tatrbh, ‘The Rock of 
the Bulls,’ bears the rough outline of a hafted axe (A. D. Lacaille in Fo/k-Lore 1930 xli. 
233 ff. pls. 4 and 5). ; 

ii. 688 ff. n.o. M. C. Burkitt ‘Rock Carvings in the Italian Alps’ in Antiquity 1929 
iii. 153164 with map and pls. 1—7 discusses the designs pock-marked on the red rock- 
surfaces of Monte Bego and attributes them to seasonal pilgrimages of a neighbouring 
agricultural population made during the Bronze Age at different dates but in all cases 
prior to ¢. 300 A.D. (absence of Christian symbols). P. Reinecke in Germania 1934 xviii. 
46—48 reports on two sandstone blocks in the Val Camonica and would date their 
drawings to the pre-Roman Iron Age or more probably to the Bronze Age. P. Jacobsthal 
‘Celtic Rock-Carvings in Northern Italy and Yorkshire’ in the Journ. Rom. Strid. 1938 
xxviii. 65—69 accepts the contention of F. Altheim and E. Trautmann ‘ Nordische und 
italische Felsbildkunst’ in Die Welt als Geschichte 1937 iii. 83113 that the largest of- 
all rock-carvings in the Val Camonica (fig. 3=Jacobsthal pl. g, 1) represents the Celtic 
stag-god Cernunnos with a small-scale worshipper. See further ea. ‘ Neue Felsbilder aus 
der Val Camonica: Die Sonne in Kult und Mythos’ in Worter und Sachen N.F. 1938 i. 
12—45 pls. 1—32. 

ii. 690 Penelope’s marriage-test. E. Westermarck 7he History of Human Marriage® 
London rg2r ii. 490 notes that among the Mundas of Chota Nagpur the bridegroom 
shoots an arrow through the loophole formed by the bride’s uplifted arm, and suggests 
that this was a magical means of securing the bride’s safe delivery. I suspect that we 
have here the ultimate explanation of the marriage-test proposed by Penelope. 


ii. 692 ff. Tereus. M. Bieber ‘Tereus’ in the Ath. Mitth. 1925 1. 11-—18 pl. 2 
publishes a sherd from Paestum, now at Dresden, which shows Tereus pursuing Prokne 
and Philomela with a double axe in his hand (A. D. Trendall Paestan Pottery London 
1936 p. 127 no. 290 ‘ Tereus (?)’). O. Schroeder ‘TTPOKNH’ in Hermes 1926 xi. 423— 
4306 discusses the development of the myth. 

ii. 699 ‘‘wine-skin” and ‘‘hatchet.” ‘Y.’ in The Cambridge Review 1926 xlvii. 268 
draws attention to a better solution of this long-standing problem propounded by 
S. Koujeas ‘AZKOZ-IIEAEKYT2’ in Hermes 1906 xli. 478—480, who remarks that 
at Abia in Lakonike words meaning ‘ wine-skin’ and ‘hatchet’ are used in popular 
speech to denote the contrast of light and heavy: thus rAéye: ody doxt ‘he swims like 
a wine-skin,’ wAéyee’oav ronxovps ‘he swims like an axe.’ The visitor bouncing the baby 
says the tactful thing. 

ii. 699 small bronze axes. F. Haverfield in Zhe Victoria History of the Counties of 
England: Norfolk London s.a. i. 292 fig. g illustrates a tiny bronze axe found at Cadster- 
by-Norwich (Venta Icenorum). 


ii. 699 n. 7. On Osthanes see now J. Bidez—F. Cumont Les Mages hellénisés: Zoroastre 
Ostanes et Hystaspe d’ apres la tradition precque Paris 1938 1. 168—212, li. 265—356. 

ii. 703 n. 2 a hammer thrown to ratify the acquisition of property. K. Kiinstle 
Lkonographie der Heiligen Freiburg im Breisgau 1926 p. 597 f. says of St Wolfgang 
(Oct. 31): ‘Auf den Wolfgangsbildern, die vom Kloster Mondsee ausgehen, tragt der 
Heilige fast regelmassig ein Beil oder eine Axt als Attribut. Dies ist aus dem langen 
Kampfe herausgewachsen, den das Kloster um den Besitz der Gegend am Abersee, die 
man das ‘* Wolfgangsland ” nannte, gegen Salzburg und das Hochstift Regensburg fiihrte. 
Die spatere Legende erzahlt namlich, Wolfgang habe, als er im Aberseeforst ein Ein- 
siedlerleben fiihrte, mittelst des Werfens eines Beiles, das in dem spater nach ihm 
benannten Orte niederfiel, den Platz gesucht, wo er eine Zelle und eine Kirche mit 
eigenen Handen erbauen wollte. Durch diese Handlung hat er fiir sein Eigenkloster 
Mondsee von dieser Gegend Besitz genommen. Der Beilwurf ist nimlich ein altgerman- | 
ischer Rechtsbrauch; er diente zur Ermittlung des Verlaufs einer Grenze und bestimmte 
die jeweilige Erstreckung des Rechtes auf Grund und Boden. Das Beil wurde so Sinn- 
bild der Besitzergreifung.’ Etc. 

ii. 704 the spear of Zeus. L. Malten in the /ahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1925 xl. 
155 cp. Pind. Pyth. 1. 5 rov alxparav Kepauydy. 

ii, 7o7 n. 1. E. Kalinka in the /ahresh. d. oest. arch. Jast. 1933 xxviii Beiblatt 
p- 6g f. no. 17 gives a facsimile of this inscription, and dates it in 68 A.D. 


ii. 722 Zeus Hérkios at Olympia. On the exact site of this statue see E. N. Gardiner 
Olympia lis History & Remains Oxford 1925 p. 274. 
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ii. 723 n. o Zeus Séylios. An inscription of 120 A.D., found at Rhotasi (Rhytion) and 
now in the Museum at Candia, speaks of a letter restored by a priest of Zeus S£yiios 
and of an imperial rescript, relating to Gortynian trespassers on his sacred domains, 
which had been engraved on a s¢éle kept in his sanctuary (Zrser. Cret. i. 303 ff. Rhytion 
no. 1, 6 ff. “AuBpos 6 [karac]radels | iepeds Ards (ZkvNolv rhs | ‘Purtaciwy kaluns Kat 
T]pyou | x.7.d., 2b. 16 ff. [lox ]uporoclay | rpoiveylkav -- --- ] cad? Hy | patvera[------ 0 
Atds Zeu|déov x.7.d. with the remarks of M. N. Tod in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1931 li. 
243 and A, M. W[oodward] 74. 1936 lvi. 97). B. Kock in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
iii A. 647 s.v. ‘Skylios’ and 660 s.v. ‘Skyllios.’ Further literature cited by E. Fehrle 
in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 659 f., including the view of W. Aly in A?zo 1911 xi. 15 and 
Philologus 1912 1xxi. 473 that Zeus DkvAAcos was a sea-god akin to Skylla the sea-monster 
and Skyllies the diver (sepra p. 414). 

ii. 724 n. 0. On oaths that must be taken in the open, not under a roof, see P. Sartori 
‘Das Dach im Volksglauben’ in the Zedtschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 1915 xxv. 234 f., 
Weiser in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1929/1930 
ii. 124. 

ii. 725 fig. 660 f. A. Della Seta /talia Antica Bergamo 1922 p. 252 fig. 281 has a 
photograph of this statue with the arms restored as holding a bow in the right hand, 
a hawk (?) in the left. 





Fig. 896. 


ii. 727 Zeus and the boar. The s¢ée of Zeus Karazés at Thespiai (¢zfra on ii. 874 n. 2) 
has three reliefs—a filleted ducranium, a boar’s skull, and a boar’s jaw (?) (P. Jamot in 
the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1922 xlvi. 262 with fig. 37). 

ii. 727 n. 3 Zeus in relation to oaths. An engraved gem of pink jasper (?), found in 
Makedonia and now in my collection (fig. 896: scale ?), shows Sarapis (4d/athos, wreath) 
standing before Zeus (sceptre, thunderbolt) and between them the word WMO|CA. 
Fairly good Hellenistic work. Possibly the seal of some public functionary. 

ii. 731 fig. 663 Zeus wielding thunderbolt. A. Rumpf Chalkedische Vasen Berlin— 
Leipzig 1927 i. 12 f. no. 10 pls. 23—25. 

ii. 731 Zeus wielding thunderbolt and sceptre. Among the scenes represented on the 
great kdlyx-kratér in New York by ‘the Nekyia Painter’ c. 450—440 B.C. (P. Jacobsthal 
‘The Nekyia Krater in New York’ in the Metropolitan Museum Studies 1934—1936 
v. 117—145 with 21 figs., P. Friedlander in the /ahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1935 | 
Arch. Anz. pp. 20—33 figs. 1—4, G. M. A. Richter Red-figured Athenian Vases in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Yale Univ. Press 1936 i. 168—171 no. 135 pls. 135-137 
and 170 (of which pl. 137=my fig. 897)) is one—lower frieze B—in which Zeus, sup- 
ported by Hermes, blasts a Giant, presumably Porphyrion (sara p. 55 ff.-n. 5). 

ii. 733 ff. fig. 665 psychostasta. The Paris fragment is re-published by J. D. Beazley 
Der Kleophrades-Maler Berlin 1933 p- 26 no. 37 pl. 2 and pl. 30, 6. The subject in 
general is handled by E. Wiist ‘ Psychostasie’ in the Blatter fiir das Bayerische Gymnasial- 
Schukwesen 1929 \xv. 201—211. See also W. Deonna ‘Ex-voto déliens’ in the Bzd/. 

Corr. Hell. 1932 li. 478 ff. with figs. 15 and 16, M. P. Perry ‘On the psychostasis 
in Christian art’ in 7he Burlington Magazine for Connoisseurs 1912]13 xxiie 94—T105 
and 208—218 with 4 pls., W. L. Nash ‘The origin of the mediaeval representations 
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of the weighing of the soul after death’ in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archao- 
logy 1918 xl. 19g—29 pl. 1. 

ii. 734 n. 3 the scales of Zeus. Add Kerkidas meliamd. 4. 24 ff. Powell=2. 24 ff. 
Knox=1. 16 ff, Diebl xai wav 7d rédavrov 6 ceuvos | dorepomaryepéras | uéooov Tov “OduL- 
TO oes 0 | SpOdv [reralver] | [k]ad vévevxev obdaup. | Kat T0060’ “Opnpos | elev év "Thidde:| 
‘péwer 5’, bray aloimoy duap, | dvdpdce xvdadluors [[yv]].’ | was ofv euiv odor’ Epewer | dpOds 
av fvyosrdras; | ra 8° Exxara Bptyta Muody, | dfouac 5€ nv réyetv, | Scov [wara}ye? 
ro wap avrois | 7S Aids whalor]iyyov with the notes of the three successive editors (I. U. 
Powell Collectanea Alexandrina Oxonii 1925 p. 204 ff., A. D. Knox in the Loeb ed. 
London 1929 p. 196 ff., E. Diehl Axthologia lyrica Graeca® Lipsiae 1936 i. 3. 123. Cp. 
E. A. Barber in New Chapters in the History of Greek Literature Oxford 1921 p. 6). 

M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p. 267 with fig. 56 claims that a 
Cypro-Mycenaean vase of ¢. 1300 B.C., found during the Swedish excavations in the 
upper burial stratum of chamber tomb no. 17 at Enkomi, represents ‘Zeus taking 
the scales of destiny in order to determine the fate of the combatants, a famous scene 
of the Iliad,’ ete. But Sir A. Evans The Palace of Minos London 1935 iv. 2. 659 n. 2 
fig. 646 justly demurs. The scene is merely commercial, or at most a matter of ransom, 





Fig. 898. 


ii. 739 ff. early types of Zeus advancing from left to right. C. D. Bicknell suggests to 
me (Jan. 3, 1934) that a precursor of Zeus advancing with bolt and bird may be seen on 
a pithos-lid from Knossos, Cretan work of ¢. 700 B.C., published by S. Marinatos in the 
Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1933 xlviii Arch. Anz. p. 311 figs. 20 and 21 (=my 
fig. 898), cp. T. B. L. Webster in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1939 lix. 103 fig. 1. Pl. Ixxxi 
is from a photograph procured for me from H. G. G. Payne through the kind offices of 
my old pupil Mr E. J. P. Raven. The lid shows a nude male figure advancing to the 
right with a triple lightning-fork in his right hand, a bird on his left. Before him is a 
tripod, on which is another bird with a third on a stone beside it. Beneath the tripod a 
human head rises from the ground (?as central support of the tripod: szpra ii. 193). 
Marinatos comments: ‘Es handelt sich wohl um eine mythologische Szene.’ But it is 
possible that the ‘tripod’ was meant for an altar, and that the head seen on the face of it 
marks it as the altar of the advancing god. The interpretation is very uncertain. 


A bronze statuette (height 0°165™: bright green patina), found near Epidauros (?), 
later in the Tyskiewicz and Dutuit collections, and now in the Petit Palais at Paris, 
represents a nude bearded male figure advancing to the right with his right arm raised 


and his left thrown forward-—the whole on a bronze base inscribed HVBRI[$]STAS | 


EMOIRSE. Peloponnesian work of 600—550 B.c. K. Wernicke in the Rém. Mitth. 


1889 iv. 167 f., cp. p. 339 took the subject to be a young warrior with spear and shield. 
But most critics have assumed Zeus fulminant (W. Frohner La collection Tyskiewitcz 
Munich 1892 p. 18 pl. 21 (=my fig. 899) (‘Un aigle perchait sur le revers de la main 
gauche du dieu; cette main est d’ailleurs perforée’), Reinach Xép. Stat. ii. 1 no. 2, 
A. Furtwangler A7/eine Schriften Miinchen 1913 ii. 467 fig. 9, G. Lippold in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Exnc. ix. 33, A. Rumpf in D. H. Haas Belderatlas sur Religionsgeschichte 


Plate LXXXI 





Pithos-lid from Knossos, Cretan work of ¢ 700 B.c.: 


Zeus advancing with triple lightning-fork and bird. 


See page 1148 and page 1150 fig. 808. 
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Leipzig 1928 xiii./xiv. p. ix fig. 116 (‘um 460 v. Chr.’), W. Lamb Greek and Roman 
Bronzes London 1929 pp. 95 (¢- 550 B.c.), 148 f., 153 pl. 32, a. Froéhner’s facsimile 
of the inscription is repeated in Zuser. Gr. Pelop.i no. 1476). 

Between April 1926 and September 1928 a magnificent bronze god was fished up 
piecemeal from a depth of more than 25 fathoms in the sea off Artemision. It seems 
to have formed part of the cargo on board a ship, which was carrying barrels of late 





Fig. 899. 


Hellenistic style from northern Greece towards Rome, but foundered in a gale off the 
upper end of Euboia. If so, the statue had probably been pillaged from some temple in 
Thessaly or Chalkidike or even Thrace. After careful cleaning from accretions and 
corrosions, the whole figure (c. 2°10" high) proved to be a nude bearded god striding 
forwards with right arm drawn back and left arm outstretched—one of the most impressive 
of all Greek statues (Ch. Karouzos ‘The Find from the Sea off Artemision’ in the Journ. 
Hell. Stud. 1929 xlix. 141—144 figs. t and 2 pls. 7 and 8, zd. ‘‘O Ilocetdév Tod ’"Aprepiotov’ 
in the "Apx. AeAr. 1930—31 xiii. 41—104 figs. I—42 pls. 1 (=my fig. goo)—s, H. G. 
Beyen La statue d’Artémtsion La Haye 1930 pp. 1—5§5 pls. 1—13 with further biblio- 
graphy p. tn. 1), Several problems arise: (1) To what period, school, and sculptor 
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should it be assigned? It belongs clearly to the later part of the transitional period when 
fighting-man developed into fighting-god (supra ii. 739 ff, 1222 f.) and may be dated 
c. 460 B.C. Beyen attributes it, on rather insufficient grounds, to the Sicyonian school ; 
Karouzos, more explicitly, to the Sicyonian-Boeotian school of Kalamis. (2) Votive 
figure or cult-image? Hardly the latter. A cult-image should he strictly frontal: the 
worshipper expects to find a propitious and friendly presence, not io be met by a 












































Fig. goo. 


tremendous antagonist in the act of hurling a missile! (3) Zeus or Poseidon? The 
attitude would suit either, according as we assume thunderbolt or trident in the right 
hand, Karouzos and Beyen think that the fingers imply a cylindrical trident loosely held 
rather than a tightly grasped thunderbolt: yet we must remember that the Greek 
thunderbolt often had a rounded handle in the middle, to prevent the god burning 
himself. They note further that there is no trace of an eagle on the extended left hand, 
and that there is a marked resemblance to the head of Poseidon (certified as such by the 
trident over his shoulder) in a terra-cotta relief at Munich (Furtwangler Glyptothek su 
Miinchen® p. 74f. no. 62), On the other hand it must be admitted that the striding- 
warrior type points primarily to Zeus fulminant and only secondarily to Poseidon. 
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Indeed, Poseidon leaning on a trident, or striking with a trident, may be fairly frequent. 
But Poseidon hurling a trident is quite exceptional ; and where he is so represented, as 
on the early silver coins of Poseidonia, he regularly wears a ch/amys over his arms. 
Also the head, with its neat plait twisted round trim locks, its long silky moustache, 
and its full beard with undulating strands, seems too refined and dignified for any deity 
beneath the rank of Zeus. I conclude that the originator of this remarkable type was 
deliberately portraying Poseidon in the guise of Zeus (cp. supra ii. 795 n. 3 figs. 762— 
764). After all, Poseidon was but a by-form of the greater god (spra p. 736). J. Jiithner, 





Fig. gor. 


however, in the Ath. AZitth. 1937 Ixii. 136—148 decides for an athlete hurling his 
akéntion | 

li. 741 Zeus /thomdtas. C. T. Seltman in the Cambridge University Reporter 1932 
Ixii. 799 claims that the Brussels tetradrachm of Zankle-Messana (supra ii. 794 f. 
fig. 757), ‘ which should be dated ca. 461 B.C., the year of liberation from the tyranny, 
has on the obverse a figure, not of Poseidon, but of Zeus fulminating (Mum. Chron. 
1883, p. 168) which closely resembles the Zeus Ithomatas on coins of Messenia from 
369 B.C. onwards (B.44.C. Peloponnesus, Pl. xxii, 1, 6, 7, 10). Thus the Messanians 
of Zankle showed their sympathy with the Messenians, who in 461 were being besieged 
on Ithome. Apparently, therefore, Hagelaidas made the statue before 461, therefore at 
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Ithome, and not at Naupactus after 435 8.c. This agrees with other dated works by 
the sculptor and does away with the need either for inventing a younger sculptor of the 
same name, or for assuming his unnatural longevity.’ 

ii. 745 n. 4. F. Matz ‘Ein Zeuskopf in Villa Borghese’ in the /Jahré. d. Deutsch. 
Arch. Inst. 1931 xlvi. 1—31 with figs. 1-21 and pls. 1 and 2 reaches the following 





Fig. go2. 
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conclusions (p. 31): ‘der Zeuskopf Borghese ist der nachste Verwandte des Kasseler 
Apoll. Kopiert ist er nach einer Bronzestatue des stehenden Gottes, der mit der Linken 
das Zepter aufstiitzte und in der gesenkten Rechten den Blitz hielt. In demselben 
Verwandschaftsverhaltnis wie zum Kasseler Apoll steht der borghesische Kopf zu dem 
des olympischen Zeus. Auch der Kasseler Apoll und der Zeus Borghese sind also 
Schépfungen des Phidias. Jener ist in den fiinfziger Jahren, dieser in dem Jahrzehnt 
zwischen 455 und 445 entstanden. Die engen Beziehungen, die zwischen dem olym- 
pischen Zeus und dem Zeus Borghese bestehen, sind entscheidend fiir die Frithdatierung 
des olympischen Zeus und fiir seinen Ansatz vor der Parthenos.’ 

ii. 746 n. 2 pl. xxxii, 1 silver statuette of Zeus. A. W. Van Buren in the 4m. Journ. 
Arch. 1937 xii. 489 ff. fig. 6 (=my fig. got) illustrates a silver bust of ‘Jupiter,’ which 
was found in 1924, in a crushed state, at a Roman station on the Little St Bernard 
(‘Mons Minoris Jovis’) together with a patterned silver ribbon and a figure of Hercules 
within the front of a small shrine, likewise of silver (P. Barecelli in the Wot. Scavz 1924 
p- 391). The bust has now been restored and installed in the Museum at Aosta. The 
thunderbolt in relief on the right side of the chest implies that the silversmith was copying 
some statue of the god with that attribute in his right hand. 

ii. 748 f. beardless type of Zeus. T. Birt ‘Anxius und Anxur’ in Glotta 1927 xv. 118 
discusses the epithet of the Volscian Iupiter Awxurus (on whom see E. Aust in Roscher 
Lex. Myth. ii. 640 fig., zd. in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. i. 2653) and supports the 
derivation from Zéw, &foos already given by Serv. zz Verg. Aen. 7. 799 circa hunc tractum 
Campaniae colebatur puer Iuppiter, qui Auxyrus dicebatur, quasi dvev évpod, id est sine 
novacula, quia barbam numquam rasisset, et Iuno virgo, quae Feronia dicebatur, cp. 
Akron 2 Hor, sat. 1. 5. 26 Anxur [autem] dictum, quod ibi zsderdis Luppiter colitur. 

ii, 752 the eagle of Zeus. R. J. H. Jenkins (June 3, 1930) notes: ‘With regard to 
eagles and Zeus, it is interesting to recall that some 3000—4000 B.c. A-anni-padda built 
a temple to the Earth Mother Nin-khursag at al "Ubaid, and over the door flew the 
eagle of the sky-god, Im-dugud.’ See C. L. Woolley Zhe Sumerians Oxford (1929) 
p. 40f. fig. ro. 

ii. 754 n. 1 Tavium. P. Kretschmer in Glotfa:1925 xiv. 304 derives the name of the 
town Zavium ‘von einer vorphrygischen Stammform Zuv-= Zeus, wie die bithynische 
Stadt Téecoy (Strabo [542 f., 565]), kontrahiert 7% (Tos Aclian [ae nat. an. 15. 5), 
Tiov Ptol. [5. 1- 7]) von der phrygischen Namensform 77v-, armen. ¢7v ‘‘Tag”=gr. Acf-.’ 

ii. 757 n. 8 the chronology of Pheidias’ career. Recent discussion by G. Lippold ‘ Das 
Ende des Phidias’ in the /ahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1923/24 xxxviiifix. 152—155 
(Pheidias was already at work on his Zeus ¢. 448, but may well have been simultaneously 
engaged upon his Athena), H. Schrader PAzdias Frankfurt am Main 1924 p. 27 (his 
Zeus must be dated between c. 460 and 448, ¢.e. before his Athena), W. Judeich ‘Zum 
‘« Pheidias-Papyrus”’ in Hermes 1928 1x. 50—58 (rejects H. Schrader’s view: holds that 
Pheidias finished his Athena in 438/7, retired to Elis in 433/2, and was at Olympia 
making his Zeus from 432 onwards), E. N. Gardiner Olymjza /ts History and Remains 
Oxford 1925 p. 240f. (his Zeus should be dated 438—432, z.e. after his Athena), C. Picard 
in the Revue de l’histoire des religions 1926 xciii. 80 n. 3 (accepts the finding of H. 
Schrader), G. M. A. Richter Zhe Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Yale Univ. 
Press 1929 pp. 166—170 (the later dating of Zeus ‘would seem to be the more likely,’ 
but ‘We must leave it an open question whether Pheidias left Athens in 438 or in 432’). 

The contest continues. 

ii. 759 the marble statuette of Zeus at Lyons. Espérandieu Bas-reliefs de la Gaule 
Rom, tii. 46 f. no. 1810 with three views. 

ii. 760 n. 2 throne-legs of white marble. Cp. the statue of Zeus (?) enthroned found in 
Delos (J. Chamonard in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1933 \wii. 155 ff. fig. 16) and the statuette 
of Kybele enthroned from a neighbouring site (7a. in Délos viii. 1. 220 with fig. 97). 

ii. 760 f. Alexander’s reversion to a pre-Pheidiac type of seated Zeus. One of the 
town-gates of Thasos, which can be dated 412—411 B.C., is adorned with an archaising 
relief (G. Mendel in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900 xxiv. 560—569 pls. 14 and 15 wrongly 
dated ¢. 470 and interpreted as Demeter with Iris, Nike, or Hebe. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre 
in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1909 xxix. 223 says more correctly ‘the fine relief of Zeus and 
Nike.’ C. Picard ‘La porte de Zeus 4 Thasos’ in the Rev. Arch. 1912 ii. 43—76, td. 

‘Encore la porte de Zeus & Thasos’ 26. 1912 ii. 385—308, zd. in the Revue de P histoire 
des religions 1926 xciii. 81 n. 1 recognises Zeus and Iris). Within a saiskos, the pediment 
of which is surmounted by an eagle with spread wings, sits Zeus on a throne with back, 
arm-rest, support in form of dancer (cp. supra p. 682 figs. 492, 493, p- 700 fig. 517), and 
footstool. He wears an Ionic chétén and himdtzon with formal pleats, holds a long sceptre 
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in his left hand, and fingers a tress of hair with his right. Before him stands Nike, winged 
and wearing chitén and himdtion. 

ii. 764 ff. Modifications in the shape of the thunderbolt. E. Unger ‘Dreizack’ in 
Ebert Readlex. ii. 462 deals with the near East (Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Asia Minor). 
G. Furlani ‘Fulmini mesopotamici, hittiti, greci ed etruschi’ in Studi Etruschi 1931 
v. 203—-231 is a careful and well-documented survey, but without illustrations. 

At Rés ef-Shamré, ‘Fennel Head, the capital of ancient Ugarit,'some ten miles north 
of Laodikeia on the Syrian coast, Prof. Claude F. A. Schaeffer, Director of the French 
Archaeological Mission, in 1932 recovered from a small sanctuary ‘in the western 
periphery of the great temple’ a splendidly preserved s¢é/e (1°45™ high), which shows 
in champlevé relief Ba‘al and, under his protection, a small man—-probably a local king. 
Ba‘al brandishes a ciub in his right hand and holds in his left a stylised thunderbolt 
of unique design. Above, it seems to be an elaboration of the bipartite fork with zig-zags. 
Below, it ends in a straight shaft and fine spear-head. The date appears to be s. xiv B.C. 
(C. F. A. Schaeffer in The Illustrated London 
News for Feb. 11, 1933 p- 212 with figs. 5 
and 15 on pp. 178 and 181, Mlle M. Rutten in 
the Lxcyclopédie photographique de l’ Art Le 
Musée du Louvre: Canaan, Phénicie Paris 1937 
ii. 102 with fig. (=my fig. go2)), 

As to the thunderbolt on coins of Olympia, 
another specimen of the very rare ‘fly’-type 
(supra ii. 781 pl. xxxvi, 5) is now in my Fig. 903. 
collection. Mr C. T. Seltman informed me 
(April 26, 1934) that one or two examples of a late drachmé¢ had come to light, on which 
the handle of the bolt took the shape of a small human head, perhaps Keraunos. [ am 
indebted to Mr E. S. G. Robinson for the casts from which my fig. 903 was made. But 
1 should prefer to describe the little facing head as a Gorgéneion, with obvious allusion 
to the aigés of Zeus aégtochos, and Mr Robinson (Sept. 7, 1938) agrees ‘that the head 
is probably that of a gorgon.’ 

ii. 782 sacrifice to living animals on Greek soil. The goddess Boubrostis, to whom 
a black bull was sacrificed at Smyrna (Metrodoros of Chios (Frag. hist. Gr. iti. 205 
Miiller)=frag. 3 (Frag. gr. Hist. i. 266 Jacoby) af. Plout. symp. 6. 8. 1 éddxe 3 7 
BotBpworts érepor elvac (sc. ToD Bovdiuou)- TO dé rexuypov élapBavouev éx rav Myrpoddpov 
"Iwvixiv. loropel yap bre Zuupvaior 7d wadasdv Alodeis dvres Ovovor BovBpdore. radpov 
Hédava Kal Karaxbarres adrbdopov d\oxavTodaw) may well have been a personified Gadfly 
(see W. Leaf on /7/. 24. 532, but also O. Kern in Pauly—-Wissowa Xeal-Zuc. iii. 933). 
‘An Athenian inscription of the early fourth century B.C. prescribes Kvolv rérava tpia 
(Michel Recueil d’/nser. gr. no. 672, 9), on which see U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
Lsyllos von Epidauros Berlin 1886 and supra p. 1083. 

ii. 784 Keraunos. C. Picard in the Revue de l’histoire des religions 1926 xciii. 81 n. 3 
suggests that the small figure beneath the throne of Zeus on the gateway at Thasos (supra 
on ii. 760 f.) may be ‘une personnification de la foudre.’ Improbable. 

ii. 788 n. 0, Two five-pronged forks, aptly illustrating the weumrdPoda of /7. 1. 463= 
Od. 3. 460, were found in a ‘Depotfund’ of ¢. 1000 B.C. at Tecchiarello di Pariana in 
the province of Massa-Carrara and are now at Florence (F. von Duhn in Ebert Readlex. 
ii. 378 no. 118, 7d. ‘Pempobolon’ in the Jakré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. 
Anz. pp. 331—334 fig. 1). 

ii. 789 ff. the trident as a lightning-fork. See now G. Furlani ‘Sulla preistoria del 
eee di Posidone’ in Studi e Materiali di storia delle religioni 1932 viii. 42—47 
with figs. 

E. F. Coote Lake ‘Shrove Tuesday in South Dalmatia’ in Fo/k-Lore 1927 xxxviii. 
371—375 describes the Carnival at Cattaro in 1922, when a young man wearing a black 
mask with sheep’s horns and carrying a small black trident, about two feet long, leapt 
high in the air throughout the procession. Lake suggests (p. 374) that this was magic to 
make the crops grow high, and that the magician bore ‘his old trident-thunderbolt as 
part of the fertility rites.’ Possible, but precarious. 

Sir John Marshall’s discovery of a chalko-lithic civilisation on the Indus has enabled 
us now to trace the figure of Civa back to a period ¢. 3000 B.C., when he appears as an 
ithyphallic god with bull’s horns and a raised point between them. Sir John suggested to 
me in conversation that this arrangement of two curved horns and a central spike may 
have developed at a later date into Civa’s attribute the trident. 


ii. 802. On Jan. 10, 1927 I saw two other specimens of the M. Herennius terra cotta 
belonging to Messrs W. S. Lincoln & Son. One of these corresponded closely with that 
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described by Mr E. J. Seltman (sufra ii. 1225) and was obviously modern. The other, 
of heavier make and devoid of the signature T. AJ, represented three herms in juxta- 
position—Poseidon, Zeus, Hades—all wearing Ad/athoi and each marked in front by his 
attribute. Was this M. Herennius the acurio of Pompeii who was struck by lightning 
on a cloudless day (Plin. xaz. ‘Azst, 2.137: F. Mitnzer in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. 
viii. 664) ? 

ji. 805 the Etruscan didental. See further G. Furlani ‘Il d¢denta/ etrusco e un’ 
iscrizione di Tiglatpileser 1 d’ Assiria’ in Studi e Materiali di storia delle religioni 1930 
vi. 9—49 (reviewed by G. B. Pighi in Aevum 1930 iv. 415—417 and by L. Banti in Studi 
etruscht 1931 Vv. 624). 

li. 807 n. § (5) astragalomanteia, E. Riess in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii. 1793 and 
T. Hopfner 24. Suppl. iv. 51—56. An article on ‘Wurforakel’ is promised for the 
‘ Nachtrag’ of vol. ix of the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin 1938— 

ii. 808 n. 0 (9) Zeus Kerazénios in Moesia Inferior. C. M. Danoff ‘Eine neue Weihung 
an Zeus Keraunios aus Niedermoesien’ in the Archiv f. Red. 1936 xxxiii. 166—169 with 
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fig. (=my fig. 904) publishes a rectangular limestone altar of Roman date found in 1925 
at Zirnovo near Nikopolis. Its dedication runs ’Ayabh Tixn[t] | Act Kepavvles Exidal- 
veordrw xara. dvelpoy | érirayiy Aexpia Eatkrnocs | [dr]ép dauris xal roo dv |[dpds] Ae.....y 
Lartov | xalt r]av régvav cal rd[r] | [l]otov edx fs xdpw dvéorqo[e]. The husband’s name 
was perhaps Aexiwcos or Aexodpuos. 

ii. 808 n. o (13) Zeus Keradnios in Thessaly. A. S. Arvanitopoulos in the ’Apx. Ed. 
1924 pp. 143—146 no. 388 fig. 2 (=my fig. gos) publishes a s¢ée-of local grey marble, 
found in the ruins of a temple of Zeus at Pythion (Zopé/ane) in Thessaly. This is 
inscribed in lettering of ¢. 200 B.C. or a little earlier [An or Te]uoxpdrns ’Ar[ri}x[dr]po[v] | 
[ka}t (E]r[c}o[é]cn Wavear[fov] | [A]? | Kelpav|viw and bears a relief representing Zeus as a 
bearded god, in a Azmdéion, striding from left to right. His raised right hand brandishes 
a bolt; his outstretched left has an eagle on the forearm and appears to touch the apex 
of a tombstone, round which is bound a fillet painted purple. To the right of the tomb- 
stone stands Epinike, fully draped and perhaps carrying a phid/e. Kern thought her a 
priestess, but Arvanitopoulos with more probability supposes that she was the wife of 
De(?)mokrates, that her husband had been killed by lightning, and that she put up this 
votive relief to avoid sharing in his fate. 

ii. 808 n. o (17) Zeus Keratinios at Rome. This inscription is included in the latest 
(1933) fascicule of the Corp. inser. Lat. vi. 4 no. 36802. 

ii. 811 n. 5 fig. 777. Furtwangler Ant. Gemmen i pl. 48, 4, ii. 4 comments: ‘ friiher 
Sammlung Blacas...wohl Titus oder Domitian.’ 

li. 812 fig. 778. C.T.Seltman in 7he Cambridge Ancient History Cambridge 1934 
Plates iv. 144 fig. 4 speaks of ‘a small Cupid (wing and lower part only preserved) 
helping to support the huge thunderbolt.’ I see rather a Giant with snaky legs and curled 
wing. The Pergamene frieze had set the fashion. 
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ii. 814 n. 3 with fig. 780 the relief from Emesa. Similar reliefs have been found at 
Palmyra (7admor). HA. Seyrig in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1933 xiviii Arch. 
Anz. pp. 715—742 figs. 1—g presents a preliminary report on the excavations carried out 
there by the French Department of Antiquities in 1930—1933 and supplements on many 
points the handsome work of T. Wiegand and his colleagues (fa/myra Berlin 1932 1. 
1—r71 with plan of town, ii pls. 1—roo). It appears that the Palmyrene temple was 
dedicated on April 6, 32 A.D. to the triad Bel, Iaribol, and Aglibol. Somewhat later it 





Fig. 905. 


was surrounded by four colonnades, on the north, east, and south by a double row of 
lower columns, on the west, where the main Propj'/azon lay, by a single row of higher 
columns, all of the Corinthian order, but unfluted. Work began at the north-west angle 
in early Flavian times, and continued along the north, east, south, and west sides, 
reaching completion c. 150 A.D. Within this great quadrangle, some 200” square, still 
stands on its broad fod a Corinthian pseudodipteral temple (8 x 15 columns, fluted) 
with the foundations of its altar on the north and its lustral basin on the south. It had 
originally two pediments and was gzasz-Greek in plan, a north-to-south oblong with a 
door at the southern end. The plan, however, underwent sundry modifications. The 
southern door was built up. A fresh door was opened in the western side, south of its 
centre. A couple of dédyta was constructed at either end of the ads. The northern 
ddyton, with much mythological decoration, seems to have housed the Aévedroz of Bel— 
the sun-god Iaribol and the moon-god Aglibol. These names suggest that the principal 
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Palmyrene god was properly called Bol, not Bel, the latter spelling being due to Baby- 
lonian influence. The southern ddyton, with simple geometric and plant designs, was 
possibly used for the /ectisternium of the god. The roof of the northern ddyéon is a square 
monolith hollowed out to form a dome, which is decorated with hexagonal compartments 
containing busts of the seven gods of the week—in the middle Iupiter, round him Sol, 
Mars, Luna, Venus, Saturnus, Mercurius—and ringed by the signs of the zodiac with 
four eagles in the spandrels. Bel was clearly conceived as a cosmic power. The lintel 
of the ddyton-door (cp. supra ii. 431) showed a great eagle with spread wings seen against 
a background of stars and flanked by Jaribol on the right and probably Aglibol on the 
left. On a level with the eagle’s claws is a long snake, symbol of the sun’s course, 
between six balls representing the other planets. Lastly, the space between the columns 
and the #ads-wall was spanned by a series of vertical slabs supporting the roof of the 
ptéron and carved with reliefs illustrative of the cult. The reliefs have been studied by 
H. A. Seyrig ‘Bas-reliefs de la cella du temple de Bél’ in Syria 1933 xiv. 253—260 
fig. 2 lintel; fig. 5 dome, é@.. ‘ Bas-reliefs monumentaux du temple de Bél- 4 Palmyre’ 
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2b. 1934 XV. 153—186. One of them (2. 1934 xv. 178—181 fig. 2) renders Iaribol in 
military dress, with rayed szmébus and sceptre, standing between Aglibol, likewise 
in military dress but with crescent horns and spear, and a fully draped goddess with 
sceptre (Beltis ?)—a fairly close parallel to the relief from Emesa. Another (2b. 1934 
xv. 173—178 pl. 22) shows Aglibol joining hands with a second and ill-preserved god 
over an altar set out with pine-cones, a pomegranate, and an apple, above which hovers 
an eagle bearing a snake (?) in its beak and a palm-branch in its talons. The scene takes 
place in a sanctuary marked by a cypress-tree etc. Fortunately a Palmyrene relief at Rome 
with a bilingual inscription enables us to name the second god Malachbelos (W. Helbig 
Hihrer durch die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertiimer tn Rom® Leipzig 1912 
i, 566 f. no. 988, Reinach Aép. Reliefs iii. 177 no. 5, Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. Pal. d. 
Conserv. Rome p. 287 f. Scala v no. 3 pl. 100. user. Gr. Sic. Zt. no. 971 “AyMBow 
kal MadaxBirw mrarpwots Oeois | kai 7d otyvov dpyupody ody wavrl Kétuw dvéOnx(e) | T. 
Adp(jdcos) “Hdcddwpos ’Avridyou “Adpravds Tadpupyvads ex trav lilwv baép | cwryplas avroi 
kal (9s) cupBlov xai r(&v) réxvwy, érovs Sud (547 Seleucid era= 235 A.D.) wqvds Iepiriov) 
another solar power (W. Drexler in Roscher Zex. Myth. ii. 2293—2301, K. Preisendanz 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 824—828). 

ii. 818 f. Zeus Zéelsodrdos with snake. C. Picard in the Revue de histoire des 
religions 1926 xciii. 77 n. 3 cp. a small unpublished bronze in the Musée Saint-Pierre 
at Lyons, which portrays the god with a snake rolled round the arm that holds the 
thunderbolt. But does this betoken his azgis? 

G. I, Katsarov in the Bulletin de Institut archéologigue bulgare 1934. viii. 44-—68 
lists new dedications to deities, ¢g. ‘rough statues of...Zeus Zbelthiurdos, Kybele, 
Mithras, Dionysus, etc.’ (D. M. Robinson in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1936 xl. 140). 
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ii. 823 n. 1 Dionysos as pws? W. R. Halliday The Greek Questions of Plutarch 
Oxford 1928 p. 29 prints my emendation éd6civ jp’, G Atévuce and p. 157 f. is ‘inclined 
to welcome’ it. 

G. Seure ‘NEOZ HPOQZ, KOTPOSD HPS’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1929 xiii. 241-254 
discusses two sepulchral s¢é/ai from Odessos (Varna), one inscribed’ Ayafjvwp Amarouplov 
véos Hows (ig. 1), the other Apreuidwpos Novunviov, | xotpos jpws [bpJywSds, xatpe (fig. 2). 


ii. 824 ff. The whip of Zeus. L. Laistner Medelsagen Stuttgart 1879 pp. 45, 160 f. 
already cites from German folk-lore proof that lightning was regarded as a long whip 
held by a fiery female form amid thunder-clouds, as a blue whip held by the storm-god, 
etc. Stegemann in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1927 


i. 1400 ‘Auch als Peitsche, Rute und Kugel in der Hand mythischer Gestalten dient 
der B[litz].’ 


ii. 833 n. 8 with fig. 793. See now Mendel Cat. Sculpt. Constantinople iii. 47 f. 
no. 842 fig. Jd. 2b. p. 48 ff. describes and illustrates a series of small altars dedicated 
to Zeus Brontén: (1) p. 48 ff. no. 843 with three figs. (=my fig. 906) (Jmeunu, early 
s. lit A.D.) ’Ayada Téxy || Ad Bopovrdvre ’Emn|xdy Oe@ Aadds Aaya | obv rots réxvas 
'Olynmipw Kat Acoug | cat Xpvoty iwep rav | ldlav edynv dvéornoav. Front: bust of Zeus 
facing, with large garland round head; below, Hermes with caduceus, purse, and ram 
before a wreathed altar, on which is perched an eagle with a leafy sprig in its beak. 
Back: rosette between horns; bull running to right uphill. Left side: two-handled vase 
with grape-bunches; two ducrazia with frontlets above plough. Right side: traces of 
bust with radiate miméus. (2) p. sof. no. 844 fig. (Znevnu, early s. iii A.D.), Front: 
rosette and the inscription "Ayay Téxy: | Ad Bpovradv|r. Mévyns Oladrdov ody 7rélkvois 
kara élrirayny dviéotncay. Back: bust of god, bearded (?); eagle on wreath, below 
which is inscribed Aus Meyiorou. Sides: rosette above ducranium. (3) p. 51 f. no. 845 
fig. (Gumobet, s. iii A.D.) Aya6|g Téxn | Ale Bpolyravre Mév[ns] | [Elornoen xara xédev|- 
(ow ] rod @eo8. Front: crescent; half-length bust of Zeus with short beard and long hair, 
eagle on right shoulder. Back: two ducrania above plough. Left side: rounded vase 
aie thunderbolt. Right side: rounded vase with two handles, vine-branch. Supra 
ii. 836. 

S. Ferri ‘Nuovi monumenti plastici dello Zeus di Bitinia’ in Héstorda 1932 vi. 238— 
273 starts from a bust of coarse-grained Asiatic marble (figs. 1—3) and a similar head 
(fig. 4) in the Museum at Avussa (Prousa). Both are third-century effigies of Zeus, 
comparable with a head at Berlin (fig. 5) and with the inscribed bust of Zeus Brontén 
in the British Museum (fig. 6=sugra ii. 837 fig. 794). Ferri goes on to consider analogous 
heads in later art, e.g. the silver bust of Zeus from Little St Bernard (fig. 7 unrestored, 
supra p. 1153 fig. gor restored), which he regards as descended from the original type of 
the Bithynian Zeus. : 

But by far the most important contribution to our knowledge of Zeus Bromtén is the 
painstaking study by C. W. M. Cox and A. Cameron in Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
antigua Manchester Univ. Press 1937 v pp. xxxiv—xliv. These two scholars in the 
course of a four-weeks vacation (March 26—April 21, 1931) traversed the districts 
of Dorylaeion and Nakoleia, and catalogued there no fewer than 323 monuments, 282 
for the first time. Among the new finds are 56 dedications to Zeus Brontén: and a 
useful conspectus of previously published inscriptions is added by way of appendix 
(pp. 172—176). A propos of ‘sepulchral-dedicatory inscriptions’ the authors comment 
(p. xxxvii): ‘It is curious that nowhere else in Asia Minor should epitaphs explicitly 
combined with dedications have been found or epitaphs concealed beneath dedications 
have been reasonably suspected; that the area should be virtually identical with that 
of the Zeus Bronton cult; and that Zeus Bronton, though by no means monopolising the 
dedications of the region and very far from dominating the coin-types, should virtually 
monopolise the dedicatory epitaphs....It may well be that the explicit dedication of the 
grave to the god was here thought to be the most effective means of rendering it 
inviolable, and that Zeus Bronton receives the dedications, not only as the most 
prominent local deity, but as the god who made his presence felt most potently and 
whose wrath might most drastically strike down the impious or, by drought or storm, 
devastate their means of livelihood.’ But Cox and Cameron ‘regard it as still open to 
question whether Zeus Bronton was a chthonic deity’ (p. xliii) and urge that inscription 
no. 225 (Seyét Gasi (Nakoleia)) Geo’s Ka|<xa>raxOolvlos wat | Ad Boov Ol ravrid 
‘need not imply any intimate connection’ between him and the Ocol Karax@éva, though 
they hasten to add: ‘None the less, if only from his constant association with the tomb, 
Zeus Bronton no doubt came to be conceived as having a chthonic aspect’ (p. xliii). 
They demur (2.), perhaps rightly, to my contention that he was served with mystic rites 
in a cave (supra ii. 836 ff. c atdijs, speleum), and note (p. xli) that he and Apollon ‘may 
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have been ovwvaoi Oeot’ (nos. 173 Ayuacth, 181 Kuyucak). Lastly, they dissent from 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s view that Zeus Brontéz was called ‘the Father god’ and ‘the 
Victorious Father’ (sera ii. 836). In inscription no. 232 from Seyé# Gazi (Nakoleia) 
---- | Ab BogurGylre edxiy | kai warpl O|O ‘it seems probable that, as Kérte thought 
(4. M. xxx, 1900, p. 442), ll. 3—4 link to the dedication to Bronton an epitaph to the 
dedicator’s father, now dead and deified, and not a further dedication to a deity known 
to the citizens of Nacolea as [arjp Qeds’ (p. r11). ‘Even in the Nacolean village 
dedication Necxdywp xai Ta[rJets Ad Bpovrévri cal Necxhrope warpl (Ann. dell’ Inst. xxxii, 
1861, p. 188, no. 38, at Ayvali)... we incline (partly owing to the resemblance of the 
names) to see in Necxyjrope warpi the deceased father of Neikanor... and not a god 
Neckjrwp Waryp’ (p. 112). 

ii, 836. On Zeus as ‘Hearer of Prayer’ see the valuable article by O. Weinreich 
‘OEOI ENHKOOI’ in the Atk. Metth. 1912 xxxvii. 1—68 (especially pp. 2325) and 
an interesting supplement to it by the same author in his Gebet und Wunder Stuttgart 
1929 pp. 200—204 (‘Die @uvpides am Himmel, beim Ort der Gebetsaudienzen. Eine 
Interpretation von Lukian, Ikaromenippos 23 ff.’). 

ii. 838 Dionysos Brémdos. C. Picard in the Revue de histoire des religions 1926 xciii. 
83 n. 2 would explain the appellative by a reference to R. Pettazzoni 7 mistert Bologna 
(1925) pp. 1—40 (‘Il rombo’). 

ii. 838 ritual enthronement. See now A. D. Nock in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1926 xlvi. 
47£. (* Thronosis’). 

ii. 854 0. 9. To the bibliography of Kleanthes’ Hymn add E. Neustadt ‘Der Zeus- 
hymnos des Kleanthes’ in Hermes 1931 xvi. 387—401 (in line 4 is content with 
T. Bergk’s cj. édov), A. S. Way Hymns of Callimachus with the Hymn of Kleanthes 
in English verse London 1934 p. 35f., M. Meunier Hymnes philosophigues a’ Aristote, 
Cléanthe et Procius Paris 1935 pp. t—116. 

ii. 859 ff. Kairos. A. A. Papadopoulos ‘Kacpés’ in the Exernpis ‘Eraipelas Bugayrivaiv 
Zrovidv 1927 iv. 251—256 is summarised by G. Soyter in the Ber. philol. Woch. 
Sept. 22, 1928 pp. 1168 (Papadopoulos explains Kacpés ‘als den Boten des Patriarchen, 
der dem Kaiser meldete, dass es ‘‘Zeit” sei, in die Hagia Sophia zu gehen. Spater 
habe xapés in der kirchlichen Sprache die Bedeutung “ Erlaubnis (zum .Messelesen) ” 
angenommen’). 

ii. 861 fig. 799. The fragmentary reg/ica at Athens is included in O. Walter 
Beschreibung der Reliefs im Kleinen Akropolismuseum in Athen Wien 1923 p- 74 
no. 125 fig. Another, better preserved, was found at Tragurium (7¥ogir) in Dalmatia 
in 1928 and is published by M. Abrami¢ ‘Ein neues Kairos-Relief’ in the Jakresh. d. 
oest. arch. Inst. 1930 xxvi. I—8 pl. 1 with figs. 2 and 4. A relief at Petrograd is similar, 
but has the bearded type of Kairos (E. Curtius in the Arch. Zed¢. 1876 xxxiii. 8 pl. 2, 1 
condemns it as a forgery, Reinach Rép. Reliefs iii. 490 no. 3). 

ii. 863 n. 1 fig. 801. H. Volkmann ‘Studien zum Nemesiskult’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 
1928 xxvi. 298 no. 4 with fig. 2. 

ii. 869 n. 2 Zeus Aktaios on Mt Pelion. The alleged discoveries of A. S. Arvanito- 
poulos stand in much need of verification. On June 27, 1934 Dr N. Bachtin wrote to 
me from Athens to say that early in May he had visited Pézassfdi and found the place 
indicated by Arvanitopoulos ‘still covered with deep snow.’ Dr Bachtin continues: 
‘The pertbolos was nowhere visible (though I cannot absolutely assert that it does not 
exist, since it might have been under the snow). Moreover, there is not a single sherd 
anywhere round to suggest the idea of a site that has ever been built on. Three weeks 
later I returned there with Mr Wade-Gery of Wadham. There was still too much snow 
to allow a thorough examination, but all that could be seen fully confirmed my suspicions, 
and Mr Wade-Gery agreed with me entirely. After that, I had the opportunity of meeting 
in Volo Giannopoulos...and mentioned my fears to him. He too expressed the gravest 
doubts as to the reliability of the results claimed by Arvanitopoulos.’ With praiseworthy 
persistence Dr Bachtin visited Péassédi yet again in the summer, when the snow had 
melted, and camped there for some time. He reports (Dec. 11, 1938): ‘I found that the 
site I had examined with Wade-Gery in the spring was not the one which Arvanitopoulos 
meant: the supposed temple site is just above it—on the very summit marked 1548 on 
the Greek staff map. The shallow cave, or rather hole, is just below the trig. point and 
there seem to be some traces of a wall running from summit 1548 towards the lower 
summit marked 1529. There are also bits of tile... That is all, so that my conclusion 
remains substantially the same: Arvanitopoulos’ sketch of his ‘‘excavation” is pure 
invention.’ 
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ii. 874 n. 2 Zeus Karaiés. A. Plassart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 |. 399 ff. no. 17 
gives the text of the dedication from Thespiai (supra on ii. 727) tot oto[ocr]o: Adi | 
Kapaée dvédear | Wotdwy | Dérwv | "Hvecidapos | Aauorédes | Acovicros | Méves |’ Avrepdur | 
*Aptaravipos. He cp. a stéle from Akraiphia, now at Thebes (inv. no. 957), inscribed 
iapdv | Atos | Kepar@ and perhaps another from the same town inscribed Kepaté (P. Per- 
drizet in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1898 xxii. 253 no. 7 had transcribed it as Kepaw). 

ii. 875 n.1 (1). E. Sittig should have said Erythrai, not Smyrna (L. Robert in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1933 lvii. 472 n. 5). 

ii. 876 n. 1 Zeus Aypsistos. Further evidence includes the following items: (5 a) Sparta. 
A. M. Woodward in the Ann. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1923—19243 1924—1925 XXVi. 222—224 
publishes three dedications on small marble altars, perhaps used as building material, in 
the theatre at Sparta: no. 16 Ad | ‘Tpiorw | Necxépws | evx[jv], no. 17 Avoxdj[s] | Ad 
‘Yyiory | edxiv, no. 18 "Adpodetorlos S0bdos | KAav. WparolAdov tof Bpalgidou Ad ‘T[y]|- 
[iorw edx 4] with an epigram restored by A. Wilhelm Opnget|acow b|repuelydraliow révd" 
avéOyxa,]|| Sppa tes | eis éudy | Hos eoladpygas | [dyopedar- (or dyope’y*)||| “Tole | yap 
mepolrev Kai | [ye]veh [Aadébe (or Parepy)).” 

(9) Makedonia. C. Avezou—C. Picard in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1913 xxxvii. 100 no, 8 
(a broken slab of white marble at Thessalonike) Oe. ‘TYiorw: kar’ émrayhy IOYEL 
(‘L’existence dune colonie juive & Thessalonique dans l’antiquité [Acts 17. 1] fait 
supposer que le Oeds “LYyroros est ici, comme en d’autres cas, le Jahvé des Hébreux’). 
This grafting of Jewish henotheism on to a Greek stem is comparable with St Paul’s 
treatment of the dedication “Ayrwory Oe (Acts 17. 23). C.F. Edson in the Harvard 
Theological Review 1936 xxix. 62 n. 53 reports that Ch. I. Makatonas has found more 
Zeus /Hypsistos inscriptions at Kozani in Makedonia. 

(10) Thrace. G. Bakalakis in Opaxixd 1935 vi. 302 ff. = Rev. Arch. 1937 ii. 385 no. 
168 (Tsari near Cavalla) Au ‘Yyiorw: ebxapto[7#]| prov «.7. A. on behalf of Rhoimetalkas iii. 

(11@) Dacia. C. Daicoviciu ‘Contributions au syncrétisme religieux 4 Sarmizegetusa’ 
in the Azuarul Universitatea Cluj, Publ. Instit. Studii clasice 1928—1932 i. 81—88 
publishes seven inscriptions on altars found at Sarmizegetusa illustrating syncretism. 
‘Thus we have an altar to Invicto Deo Serapidi, another where Sol Invictus (Mithras) 
is included in a list of Roman deities, Oe@ ‘TYlorw éwnxéy [p. 85 no. 3 Geb ‘TYlory 
"Ernkdy ebyapiotoica dvéOnx(ev) Aihia Kagoia], Fortunae Daciarum, etc.’ (D. M. Robinson 
in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 135). 

(17) Karia. Tasos (B. Haussoullier in the Bull, Corr. Hell. 1884 viii. 456 no. 4 a 
white marble boundary stone Atéds | ‘Yyicrov). Mylasa (A. W. Persson 24, 1922 xlvi. 414 
no, LA] Adi | ‘Lploref{c]). Stratonikeia (A. Laumonier 26. 1934 lviii. 337 no. 21 fig. 21 
[A}et ‘Til[o]rw xa O[e]]a’AyabS | Loxpdry[s]—a striking combination of appellatives). 

(19) Delos. For the uplifted hands of my fig. 817 C. Picard in the Revue de V’histoire 
des religions 1926 xciii. g2 n. o cites F. Cumont in the Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
romana di archeologia Serie iii Memorie 1923 i. 1 ‘Il sole vindice dei delitti ed il simbolo 
delle mani alzate’ pp. 65—8o. 

A. Plassart in Délos xi. 289—293 (‘Le sanctuaire de Zeus Hypsistos’) includes fig. 234 
ground-plan, figs. 235 and 236 views, fig. 237 four leaden ‘figurines d’envoiitement’ found 
in the precinct, and one inscription on a white marble block Too[is}] Toot[S]w»[éJoy | [és 
érroter?] rdv mepiBoror | [xal ra ev] abr&t xpyalripra Au‘ Tylory kat | Geots ols rods Bwpors | 
ptocaro dvédncer. 

(23) Phrygia. Sir W. M. Ramsay Asianic Elements in Greek Civilisation London 
1927 pp. 182—189 devotes a chapter to ‘The Waggon (Benna)’ and again concludes 
(p. 188): ‘The god on the car, Benneus or Zeus Bennios, was the peasant-god, the 
trainer of men in the art of agriculture. He lives in legend as Gordius, whose ox-drawn 
car was preserved as a holy relic at the Phrygian Gordion’ [Swoboda in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. vii. r3gof. A. Korte Gordion (/ahro. d. kais. deutsch. arch. Inst. Erganzungs- 
heft v) Berlin 1904 p. 16 already claims that the famous waggon was first meant for Zeus 
{cp. supra i. 338 n. 2] and later transferred to the ‘ Bauernkonig’ Gordios]. 

(23 a) Pisidia. Suppl. epigr. Gr. vi no. 550 Saghir 6 abros Zkd|uvos xai Ere | érexara- 
Aellrw rH Kwouy | (Snvdpia) p’ éx Tdxov || yelverOac BE<v>|vos Act Kadalxayabiy vlrép 
xaprév. This bequest was first published by Sir W. M. Ramsay Studies tx the History 
and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire London 1906 p. 345 no. 25 (id. 
in the Journ, Hell, Stud. 1912 xxxii. 162 no. 25), then discussed by J. Zingerle in the 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien Phil.-hist. Klasse Anzeiger 1923 pp. 61—63 no. 2 
(proposing Bé\(x)os for BE|NOC), and lastly defended by Sir W. M. Ramsay in the 

Journ. Hell. Stud. 1933 lit. 317 no. 550. 

(25) Paphlagonia. E. Kalinka in the Jahvesh. d. oest. arch. Just. 1933 xxviii Beiblatt 
pp. 64—66 no. 13 with fig. 31 publishes the ‘ Vogelfels’ at Kushkkaja near Amastris. An 
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artificially smoothed rock-wall is here decorated with ambitious carvings worked in very 
high relief. From the top of rock-cut steps rise two rock-cut bases side by side. That on 
the left supports 4 column ¢. 4™ high, on which an eagle ¢. 2® high but now headless sits 
with spread wings. That on the right supports an arched distyle niche, within which 
stands a male figure clad in a /oga but minus his head. The base below the eagle-column 
is inscribed Oca ‘Lyiorax | Eanxd[w]e Hr[lwh | edfepxH? £5] par | [k]at [rdv de?]z[dv...] | 
t[a]io[v - - -] | [----]. Above the arched niche is a tabu/a ansata with a longer inscription 
beginning brép r[s] Ze[Balo[7]ijs ef[pjuns cat} els | rHv reeuh{y] X [T]}[Ble[ptlov K[Aa]u[d]iov 
Telpualvefxob] | Kalo[a]po[s] ZeSla]orod 6 rod r]ou[pa]y[iov Ge]oli] | DeBlac]rod [dpyee- 
pelU[s}] x.7.A. A neighbouring inscription in both Latin and Greek (Corp. inser. Lat. iii 
Suppl. no. 6983 = Dessau /zscr. Lat. se’. no. 5883) shows that the dedicator was G. Julius 
Aquila (omen omen) ‘divi Augusti perpetuus sacerdos,’ and dates his dedication to the 
ear 45 A.D. 

(29) Syria. Doura on the Euphrates. C. Hopkins in P. V. C. Baur—M. I. Ros- 
tovtzeff The Excavations at Dura-Europos Second Season 1928—1929 Yale Univ. Press 
1931 pp. 86—go fig. 2 publishes an inscribed stone slab found within the tower of the 
temple of the Palmyrene gods on what appears to have been the site of an older sanctuary 
érous Bov' | xnvds Alov | wept 0° wpav tuelpwhy cacpod | xara Thy xdpay | yevoudvov * | 
moms Tov Balydov dvijyerpey | Meyiorox Ac. The exact date of the earthquake would thus 
be about ro o’clock in the morning of Oct. 26/7, 160 a.p. Hopkins cp. the votive 
inscription of Byblos for escape from an earthquake (R. Dussaud in the Rev. Arch. 1896 
i. 299 on a Stone altar [Ad Zw]rnpt | ArorAdbdwlpos Nixwvo(s) | dxd cecpod | dtacwHels 
dvé|@nxev), and adds: ‘from the north wall of the pronaos come two graffiti to greatest 
Zeus scratched near the person to the right in the scene of the Roman tribune sacrificing’ 
(F. Cumont Fouzlles de Doura-Europos (1922—1923) Paris 1926 p. 387 f. no. 25 Acs 
Meylorov, | [‘E]oria? and below Aids Me[yi]oz7[ov] with col. pl. 50). See further R. Cagnat 
—M. Besnier in the Rev. Arch. 1931 ii. 369 no. 114, A. M. Woodward in the Journ. 
Rom. Stud. 1933 xxiii. 93. M. Rostovtzeft Dura-Europos and its Art Oxford 1938 p. 65 
(cp. pp. 36 and 44 with pl. 6 plans and restoration by H. Pearson) sums up: ‘Zeus 
Megistos was probably the zxzterpretatio graeca of one of the local Semitic names of the 
great sky god. He succeeded in all probability in this temple to the great Greco- 
Macedonian god Zeus Olympius. His synmaos theos in this temple and his acolyte was 
the Arabian light and caravan god Arsu.’ : 

Damaskos. R. Mouterde in Syria 1925 vi. 246—252 no. 33 pl. 33, 22 and 2> 
publishes an altar of Zeus Afdnaphos found somewhere in the Haurdn and now at 
Damaskos. The basalt block bears in high relief of c. s. iv A.D. a half-length bust 
of the deity, who is beardless and has curling locks like a sun-god, a Syrian collar, 
and Greek drapery. Front: Zed Malvade, ufé]|fov[a ry]|[» roxnv]. Left side: Zed 
M[dval@[e], | wigova riv | rdxnv. | B(?)ovuvols Ivdens | edoeBds | Budoas | [d]»énxe. Cp. 
Corp. tnscr. Lat. iii. 1 no. 3668= Dessau Jascr. Lat. sel. no. 4349 (Aquincum or, more 
probably, Carnuntum) dis patris Ma|nalpho et Thean|drio pro sal. lad. nn., | Cl. Vic- 
torinus {| eq. coh. P Canprag. | et Cl. Maximus fil., | dom. Can., v. s. 1. 1., where J. H. 
Mordtmann in the Zetschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 1875 p. 106 
n. 1 rightly cj. Manapho. T. Néldeke in J. Hastings Aucyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics Edinburgh 1908 i. 662° says: ‘The name Manéaf, “height,” “high place,” is also 
a kind of abstract noun. That Manaf was worshipped as a god [among the ancient Arabs] 
is proved by the testimony of a verse, and is confirmed by the occurrence of the name 
‘Abd Manéf, which was especially common at Mecca and among the neighbouring tribe 
of Hudhail.’ See further W. Drexler in Roscher Lex. Myth. ii. 2309 f., K. Preisendanz 
in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xiv. 971- 

(30) Phoinike. M. Pillet ‘Le Temple de Byblos’ in Syrza 1927 viii. ro5—112 gives 
a ground-plan (pl. 28) and views (pls. 29 and 30) of the famous temple, excavated in 
June 1926. R. Dussaud 2. pp. 113—125 discusses its restoration (fig. 2 after a coin 
of Macrinus). 

(33) Aigyptos. C. Roberts—T. C. Skeat—A. D. Nock ‘ The gild of Zeus Hypsistos’ 
in the Harvard Theological Review 1936 xxix. 39—8g publish with elaborate and valuable 
commentary a papyrus sheet of the late Ptolemaic period (c. 6g—58 B.c.) containing 
regulations for the gild with its election of an annual president, its monthly banquet in 
the sanctuary of Zeus, its standing orders, etc.: 3 ff. d-yadje TUxm. | vouos dy EGevTo 
[xa]r& xowdv of ex rs rod Atds ‘Lylcrov cuvddov roirov elvas xipsov, | al moodvres xabt 
diaylop]ever rpSrov pev mpoxeprrdpuevar ex’ éavrdv | ipyotuevoy Ierecodlxov] TeepBévrtos, 
dvSpa Abyiov, tod rérov Kal Tov dvdpav | Ako, els [vy kaurdy [awd 700} wpolyley[plaudvov 
Kywos Kal huépas cuverg|p[4]o[oc]s O¢ woe w[oeto Oe card piwa wéoi[v] play a dv Ta rod 
Atds | fepde éy als év avdl pave] cower grévbovres ebxésOurcay xai Tora 7a voluel dl mera, 

. brép re zL0]8 Geo(S) cat xuplo(u) Bagthéws: traxodcew 5é wdvras Tod Te iyyoupd|vou «gt 708] 
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robrov Swnpérov év Te Tals dyiKover Ta Kowa Kal mapérovra émt Ta[s] | SoBe cou }évars 
airots wapayyenas kai [olvyAbyous xal cuvaywyds Kal drodnui[as] | kai ply k[d]evt adrav 
dédorun cwreyparapymioe pmdé oxlyara cuvicrac[ac] | umd’ dalolywphece[w ex] ris Tob 
frylou]uévou gpdrpas els érépav ppdrpar | xal whe Ylelvearoy[joew E}repos trav Ergpov ev rox 
cuprogiun nde xaxo|hoy[joev] Erepos [ror] erepor év r&t cumrroctur yume Aadjoew pyildE 
én[ixa]ajcew Kal Me xarneyoph[alew [[a]] rod érépov pyde dmdppmow | d:d[dvac] ai Tov 
évifavr]oy kai umd’ a[palmety ras cuprosias umde érépyeg|? -[-]- vr[.Jrov exrod( ) 
[wn]? droxdgpew 7 erepay kai whe xodtcew Tv | KT. 


ii. 890 n. 2 Mt Taygeton. D. W. Freshfield Below the Snow Line London 1923 
pp. 124-128 describes his ascent of this mountain (7874 ft.): ‘The highest top of 
Taygetus lies some twelve miles south-south-west of Sparta. The peasants who make 
a pilgrimage annually to the chapel on the summit in the month of August follow a path 
which climbs to the village of Anavryti, on the middle shelf of the mountain, and then 
slants upwards to a gap in one of the spurs and across the upper slopes to the saddle 
north of the culminating crest.... The top of Taygetus has been curiously treated. When 
I reached what had from a distance looked like a dilapidated stone man it proved to be 
the ridge of the roof of a small chapel. The rest was buried under snow-drifts, which 
choked up a little stone enclosure and several cells built round it....I envied the pilgrims 
who watch sunsets and moonrises here in August. It was just mid-day when I arrived, 
and local mists were playing round the mountain, which promised, and before long 
produced, a brief thunder shower. The distant panorama was imperfect; but I saw 
a great deal under beautiful shifting lights. To the north the eyes overlooked all 
Peloponnesus to the vapours that rested on its northern heights. To the west the 
green hills of Messenia glowed in sunshine; its great bay swept round in a wonderful 
curve, and beyond lay Pylos and the distant islands. At our very feet a little town hung 
over its haven, a tiny bay of the Gulf of Kalamata. To the south the long promontory 
of Cape Matapan stretched out, peak beyond peak, all far below me. A transparent 
opalescent mist hid Crete, but only veiled Cythera.’ 


ii. 894 n. 3 Zeus Hellénios. J. P. Harland Prehistoric Aigina Paris 1925 pp. 27—29, 
4of., 53, 55 f., 67, 82 ff. attributes the cult of Zeus Heliénios to Achaeans of the period 
Helladic iii (1400—-1100 B.c.). Summary by S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1927 i. 252. 

J. P. Harland ‘An Inscribed Hydria in Aegina’ in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1925 xxix. 
76—78 fig. 1 f. publishes a bronze Aydrfa found by L. Curtius (1906) in an ancient 
cistern high up on Mt Oros. Round the rim of this beautiful vessel runs a dedication in 


lettering of c. 470 B.c. TA AOON : EKESOE/VES ? ANEOEN : HVIOL : 


MPOKAEOS : HEAAANIOI : All ‘Plathon (and) Echesthenes, sons of Prokles, 


dedicated (this) to Hellinios Zeus.’ Id. Prehistoric Aigina Paris 1925 p. 83 adds: 
‘Professor Ludwig Curtius wrote me that a roof tile with several letters of the god’s 
name had been found on this site.’ 

G. Welter ‘Der Heilige Berg des Zeus Hellanios’ in the /ahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. 
Inst. 1938 liii Arch. Anz. pp. 8—16 republishes this hydria (fig. 3 f.) and. goes on to 
describe his own excavations of August 1933. He laid bare a terrace, approached by 
steps and partly cut out of the rocks, on the northern slope of the Oros (fig. 5 f.). On 
the terrace are the foundations of a hostel for pilgrims, which could be dated by sherds 
of ‘Megarian’ bowls, to the Pergamene period of Aigina (210—133 B.c.), The actual 
altar of Zeus Hed/énios occupied the highest point of the Ores, where there had been a 
Late Mycenaean settlement (fig. 7 plan). The summit on its west and south sides was 
partially encircled by a retaining wall and built up to form a round platform comparable 
with the y%js x@ua (Paus. 8. 38. 7) on the top of Mt Lykaion (supra i. 81 ff.). It was 
further equipped in Hellenistic times with hostels and stoaz, suggestive of games perhaps 
held below on the level at the foot of the terrace, Bronze coins of Pergamene date, 
struck either at Pergamon or more probably in Aigina, have odv. the head of Aiakos, 
vev. A \|T1|NH nude archaic Apollon advancing to right with filleted bay-branch 
and strung bow (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica etc. p. 145 pl. 26, 4f., H. Thiersch 
‘Aginetische Studien’ in the Wachr. d. Geselisch. d. Wiss. Gottingen Phil.-hist. Classe 
1928 pp. 141—147 pls. 1—3). Aiakos was appropriate as the forefather both of the 
Aeginetans and, through Pergamos, of the Pergamenes. G. Welter Azgina Berlin 1938 
includes p. g1 f. a brief chapter on ‘Die Kultstatte des Zeus Hellanios auf dem Oros’ 
and p. 122 the ‘Fasti’ of the site. The Late Mycenaean settlement on the summit was 
vacated ¢. 1225 B.C. ‘Geometric’ sherds found there imply the arrival of the cult, which 
thenceforward was kept up throughout the whole classical period. The lay-out ‘of the 
terrace and the building of its hostel may be dated ¢. 170 B.c. From the ruins of this 
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building, in Byzantine times, was constructed the monastery of St Nikolaos. That in turn 
was left derelict in the middle ages, and is now succeeded by the church of the Taxiarchs. 


ii. 895 n. 1 Zeus Aphésios. On the cults of Zeus at Megara—Zeus OUjmpios (Paus. 1. 40. 
4), Aphésios (1. 44. 9), Kontos (1. 40.6), with the Muses (1. 43. 6)—see now E. L. High- 
barger Zhe History and Civilization of ancient Megara Pti (The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology No. 2) Baltimore 1927 pp. 41—43. K. Hanell Megarische 
Studien Lund 1934 pp. 79—82 deals with Zeus 4phésios and his relations to Zeus Apesdnitios 
(‘Zeus Aphesios ist der alte Gott des argivischen Apesasberges, dessen Kultus die Argiver 
nach Megara mitgebracht haben, wo der Kultus, wie die Funde zeigen, in der geometrischen 
Zeit gegriindet wurde.... An den Kultus des Zeus Aphesios kniipft sich wie in Argos die 
Flutsage. Stifter des Kultes ist ein aus der Flut geretteter Heros [supra ii. 897 n. 4], 
in diesem Falle ein Sohn des Gottes selbst und Eponyme des Landes. Sein Rettung 
geschieht iibrigens in einer sehr eigenartigen Weise, indem er dem Geschrei fliegender 
Kraniche nachschwimmt. Hierdurch wird noch eine schine Etymologie gewonnen [ Paus. 








Fig. 907. 


I. 40. T G\AA—vpyerOar yap Teropévwr yepdvuy Tpds Thy Boiy rav dpvidwy abrov—dea 
otro Tepaviay 7d 8pos dvouacOjvac], und eigentlich ist dieser Zug hinreichend, um die 
ganze Geschichte als spate dichterische Erfindung zu charakterisieren’). 


ii. 898. To the mountain-cults of Zeus in Boiotia add that of Zeus Keraiés at 
Akraiphia and that of Zeus Karaiés at Thespiai (seepra on ii. 874 n. 2). 


ii. 899 n. 1 Herakles Chdvops. N.G. Pappadakis ‘Ilepi 7d Xapdzecov ris Kopwveias” 
in the ’Apx. AeAr. 1916 ii. 217-272. 

ii. gor'n. 2 Mt Parnassos. D. W. Freshfield Below the Snow Line London 1923 
pp. 128—130 gives the height of Parnassos as 8064 ft. and says of his ascent: ‘ When 
I got to the top a faint gleam was already visible in the eastern sky. It quickly deepened 
and broadened until, without warning, a spot of light shone on the dark sea horizon, 
grew to an arch, and in a few moments the sun’s orb was floating on the sky. To the 
sailors on the Aegean it had not yet risen, and it was some minutes before a path of light 
flashed across the waters to Euboea. Then the long backbone of the great island stood 
out with all its heights and hollows blue against the golden east, throwing a clear-cut 
shadow on the strait that divides it from the mainland. The plains of Boeotia next took 
the day; the mist rose from its lakes, and the rivers flashed out as silver threads across its 
broad fields. On the northern horizon, beyond the Gulf of Volo, Pelion, Olympus, and 
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even distant Athos took shape as grey phantoms. Still the shores of the Gulf of Corinth 
were slow to awaken. Night hung reluctantly over the Adriatic long after Attica was in 
broad day. But at last the veil of twilight was lifted everywhere; hills and valleys, cities 
and harbours stood out clear and distinct in local detail and colour. I shall not attempt a 
catalogue of the famous sights in view. I had had that rare enjoyment, a most successful 
sunrise, worth a night in the open, and worthy of the Poets’ Mountain.’ Fig. 907, which 
shows the summit of Parnassos as seen from the south-west, is from a photograph taken 
by Mr C. M. Sleeman on Sept. 9, 1926. 


ii. go2 n. 2 Mt Kenaion. N. Pappadakis in 1g24 attempted to locate the sanctuary 
of Zeus A’énatos. He found a massive precinct-wall, 2°5™ thick, extending for a stretch 
of ¢. 50". The side towards the sea was missing, but three angle-towers were preserved. 
Neither temple nor altar came to light (Bul. Corr. Hell. 1924 xlviii. 480, A. M. Wood- 
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ward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1925 xlv. 224, E. H. Heffner in the dm. Journ. Arch. 
1925 xxix. 112). Resuming his search, Pappadakis discovered that the precinct was 
pentagonal. On the south and south-east the wall had been largely destroyed. The 
angle-towers also had suffered. They were well built with regular courses of £4ros-blocks. 
The walls, 3™ thick, had two faces of proisodomous masonry with internal filling, the 
stones being taken from the Lichades. Minor finds were disappointing—a large marble 
phidle near the north tower, sherds of Graeco-Roman date (none older than ¢. 300 B.C.), 
etc. Within the precinct stands the Church of St Constantine (Bu//. Corr. Hell. 1926 
lL. 5546). 

ii. go3 Akarnania. At Stratos the temple of Zeus occupied a commanding hill-top. 
A. K. Orlandos “O év Zrpdry ris Axapvavias vads rob Acés’ in the "Apy. Aedr. 1923 Vili. 
1—51 with 43 figs. and 2 pls. purports to give the first full account of the building. But 
it is not free from inexactitudes, and the author seems to have poached unduly upon the 
preserves of the French School at Athens, which had been at work on the site inter- 
mittently ever since 1892, We must therefore rely on the definitive publication by 
F, Courby—C. Picard Recherches archéologigues &@ Stratos ad’ Acarnanie Paris 1924 
pp. 1—124 with 78 figs. and 19 pls. The temple—possibly not the first on the spot— 
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was built ¢. 330 B.c. It is a Doric peripteral structure of fine grey limestone with 6x 11 
columns as yet unfluted. Préaos and opisthédomos had each two columns 2”. antis. 
Within the ads were Ionic columns, ranged round three sides of it, and these may have 
carried a carved (?) frieze and dentils. The roof was perhaps, but not certainly, hypaethral. 
A. Joubin in the Aull. Corr. Hell. 1893 xvii. 451 f. no. 4=luser. Gr. sept. iii. 1 nos. 447 £. 
published an inscription which proves that at Stratos in s. ii B.C. slaves were manumitted 
by a deed of sale to Zeus: lines 3—5 read (Courby—Picard p. 13) [d]wédoro Acovdaros 
[A}ovugtou | Lrpdrtos rHt Aci da’ [éhevOepiae oSJufa] | [dy]Opetov x.7-d. ; 

ii. go4 Mount Ossa. I am indebted to Dr N. Bachtin for photographs of the mountain 
and of the chapel on its summit taken by Mrs Bachtin in 1934. Fig. 908 shows Ossa as 
seen from Seléa on the north-west. Fig. 909 gives the entrance into the little chapel of 





Fig. gro. 


Hagios Elias, Steps down lead to a doorway, within which is a round-headed arch. The 
roof of the chapel forms the actua] summit of the mountain, ‘People nowadays prefer to 
worship St Elias lower down in the valley.’ 

ii. go4 n. 1 Zeus Laphystios. N. 1. Giannopoulos in the ’Apx. ’E¢. 1925—1926 pp. 183 
—185 figs. ra, 18 (=my fig. g10 a, 4) publishes a bronze statuette ploughed up in a field 
among the ruins of Halos, where once stood the sanctuary of Zeus Laphjstios. It shows 
a bearded male figure advancing with right hand raised and left held forward. If, as 
seems likely, this was meant for Zeus, his right hand must have brandished a thunderbolt, 
his left may have carried eagle or sceptre(?). Hair projecting like a cap, wedge-shaped 
beard, mere holes for eyes, incised lines for mouth, triangular chest with two small 
projections for nipples, double belt above, single belt below—the whole suggesting a 
date ¢. yoo B.c. Reinach Rép. Stat. vi. 164 no. I. 

ii. 905 n.o. My friend and colleague Mr C. M. Sleeman on Sept. 3, 1926 and again 
on July 14, 1929 made the ascent of Mt Olympos and secured a series of excellent 
photographs. These include my pl. Ixviii Afzka, the highest peak, as seen from the 
Ridge, fig. gt1 the ‘ Throne of Zeus’ from A@itha Ridge, fig. 912 Solon from the Bréche,. 
fig. 913 the chapel of St Elias (sera i. 103) from the south-west. 

ii. 906 Mount Tomaros. E. Polaschek in Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. vi a. 1697 f. 
draws attention to a group of mountain-names found mainly, if not entirely, in the 
Illyrian area: (1) Zor on the Dalmatian coast, north-west of Ragusa; (2) Zomoré in 
northern Epeiros, east of Berat; (3) 7émaros or 7mdéros, the modern Olicika, south-west 
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of Dodona; (4) Zmdrion in Arkadia (Hesych. Tudpov: 8pos ’Apxadias). Whether these 
names are of Greek or Illyrian formation is uncertain (H. Krahe Die alten balkan- 
illyrischen geographischen Namen Heidelberg 1925 p. 58). N. Jokl in Ebert Reallex. 
vi. 34 decides for the latter. In either case they would be connectible with the root 
tem- of réuvw, Tou, etc. and so signify ‘sheer-cut’ or the like (cp. Téwry, Téurvpa, 
Toweds, Tous). In Greek times such mountains would be the natural habitat of Zeus. 
That is certain for Mt 7émaros or Tmdros near Dodona (Claud. de bello Getico 16 fi. 
iactent...Minervam...caeso Tomari Iovis augure luco | arbore praesaga tabulas animasse 
oquaces, Hesych. Tudpros: Leds év Awddvy), where the priests of the god were called 





Fig. gi. 


tontotzroi (Strab. 328 dwd dé rod Toudpov rovs bd 700 woinTod deyoucvous brogHras Too 
Adds, obs kal dvemrérodas, xauaetvas xadel, Touovpous daci NeyOfvat: «.7.d.) or Mémourot 
(sepra il. 693 n. 3). It is probable also that Zeus was worshipped on Mt Yomord near 
Berat, to judge from the sacred character of that mountain and from certain cult-usages 
reported by recent travellers, To attest these curious and little-known facts, I cite three 
eye- witnesses : 

J. Swire King Zog’s Albania London 1937 p. 250 ff. describes in graphic terms his 
ascent of ‘Tomort’s holy summit’ and 2b. p. 253 gives the local legend: ‘One August 25 
long ago...Abas Ali came from Arabia to Berat; and mounting a great white horse 
(which has left hoof-marks upon the mountain) he fought the barbarians of the neigh- 
bourhood. When he had overcome them he rested for five days on Tomori, then went 
to dwell on Mount Olympus; but every year he returns on August 25 for five days, when 
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there come Bektashis—and Christians too—sometimes eight or nine thousand people, to 
pay him homage. They bring their sheep for food, slaughter them on the summit, then 
take them down to their bivouacs by the #e2#é. So Tomori is a holy mountain and pér 
Baba Tomorit a sacred oath. The shrine was built, so Baéa Tyrahiu told me, on the site 
of an antique pagan shrine, so Abas Ali probably inherited his supernatural powers from 
the pagan god he displaced.’ /d. 7. p. 280 mentions a sacred cave made by Mahomet 
with ‘ passages which may not be defiled by man; and they lead underground...to the top 
of Tomori and to the ¢ekké on the crag above Kruja.’ 


R. Matthews Soxzs of the Eagle London 1937 p. 273 ff. («A mountain of Zeus’) has 
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much the same tale to tell. He too climbed the mountain under the guidance of a kirijee, 
who had been up it often before and said: ‘‘ Last year there had been twelve hundred 
sheep sacrificed on top, or it might be fifteen hundred. And it didn’t do to be dis- 
respectful about these matters either.” When asked why the mountain was so holy, he 
replied: ‘* Many hundreds of years ago...there were two brothers, very holy men, who 
lived in Arabia. One day they arrived in Albania: no one knows how, some say through 
the air. The younger of the two set up his house in Berat, where he was highly venerated 
for his sanctity and became the patron saint of the town. But the elder brother, Ali, was 
a great warrior. Through all the countryside he rode on his wonderful horse, challenging 
and conquering the barbarians who lived around. His horse could cover miles at a single 
bound. You may still see the marks of its hooves on the rocks of Tomori..,.At last a day 
came when Ali had overcome all his enemies. So he retired to the summit of Tomori, to 
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the spot where the shrine stands to-day. For three days he meditated alone there on the 
fate of his foes and the future of his country, Albania. Then one last time he vaulted into 
the saddle of his great horse. Through the air it bore him to the top of Mount Olympus, 
in Greece, and there he lives for ever. But every year, on August 15, the day when he 
and his brother first arrived in the country, he returns to Tomori’s summit. For three 
days he remains there to receive the homage of his people. And it is because of that and 
because of his guardianship that Christians and Moslems alike make their pilgrimage every 
year and for three days offer sacrifices at the shrine.” ‘Living for ever on Olympus.... 
‘Then it was indeed to Zeus, under this so thin disguise, that the people of southern 
Albania still paid their homage.’ /d. id. p. 283 ‘All I could feel as I halted finally 
beneath the shadow of the shrine was a sentiment of immense pathos. For hundreds 
of years, thousands probably, pilgrims had been making their way up the great mountain 
to sacrifice to Something on the spot where we stood now....Round these few square 
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yards had centred the reverence of tens of thousands of men peopling a score of centuries. 
Yet they had left nothing behind to see. Just a sacrificial stone. And four bare walls. 
Unroofed. Partially breached on one side. The home of Zeus: the Zeus who had never 
died for the people of this country round. His last home on earth, probably, and he had 
not wherewith to cover his head. But it was easy to understand, lifting one’s face to the 
strong clean wind that blew out of nowhere, that a god or a saint should have chosen 
the summit for his residence Beneath, and to the west, the whole land lay stretched out 
and visible, to the distant silver of the Adriatic, eight thousand feet below; only in the 
south did the chain of the Acroceraunian mountains cut off the view. To the east, wave 
beyond wave of peaks, tumbling black in the sunset, conducted the eye to the imagined 
Serbian frontier. The evening haze had hidden from sight all trace of human habitation 
but one: a square white monastery, folded in a lonely pineclad valley at our feet on the 
further side, whose head was the guardian of the sacrifice. We stumbled down another 
stony path in the failing light.” At the monastery the dada, a young and scholarly man, 
had more to teil (2d. p. 284f.): ‘*You must know...that the shrine isn’t ‘Tomori’s only 
claim to veneration. Somewhere on this northern side, they say, is a crag from whose 
topmost pinnacle there springs an apple tree. I’ve never been near there myself, I only 
speak of what I hear, but every one talks about it. For this apple tree’s fruits are of more 
than natural size. But so steep are the precipices that tumble beneath it that not the 
hardiest climber has yet been able to scale them to pluck one. Now and then, in 
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the autumn, a windfall will roll down the rocks to the turf below. Peasants who pass 
at that time of year always look to see if there is one there, for those great apples, they 
say, have the power of healing all diseases, Even the dying, I have heard men say, can 
be brought back to life if such a fruit is given them,” Mr Matthews ends his narrative 
by noting the resemblance between Tomori in the north and Tomaros in the south: 
2b. p. 286 ‘if you go one way up Tomori to-day, you will eventually reach a village, 
itself called Tomori. Above it is a collection of ruins, so far unexplored, and known 
locally as Qyteti (the city). And the biggest among them is named by the villagers 
Dodona.’ 

Mr Hugh Hunt of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, made the ascent of Tomori in the 
spring of 1929 and has kindly furnished me with an account of his experiences: ‘Ina 
tekke (small monastery) at the foot of Mt Tomori I spent the night. I was on my way 
from Koritza to Rerat...accompanied by an English police officer and an interpreter. 
We were welcomed by the monks, who were of the Bektashite branch of Mohammedans.... 
The monks professed great interest in the Christian religion and asked me many questions 
about the Anglican church, particularly about Saint George, whom they held in great 
reverence and whose feast day they celebrated. We learnt that on the following day 
a pilgrimage was to be made to the summit of Mt Tomori, where a sacrifice of a white 
bull was to take place, and accepted the invitation to join in this festival. On the 
following day we rose at daybreak. and commenced the climb. The full complement 
of monks were in attendance—some forty in all—and a few servants. The climb was 
an arduous one and the day was hot. The summit was veiled in clouds—a good omen, 
the monks told me, for this indicated the presence of ZEFs, to whom this sacrifice was 
to be dedicated. I became interested, for although my knowledge of Greek mythology 
is remarkably small I began to see that there must be some connection between this 
cloud-loving deity and Zeus. But questions proved of little use; the monks appeared 
as little informed as myself; the ceremony was an annual rite—or perhaps of more 
frequent occurrence, for I am of the opinion that they informed me that they celebrated 
St George’s day in like fashion, but I cannot be sure of this. We reached the summit— 
it was late in the day—and there we found a bull, brought up earlier by the villagers, 
and a fire was already kindled. The killing of this beast was an unpleasant spectacle, and 
I did not attend very closely, interesting myself in the glimpses of the valley below, 
which appeared every now and again like pools of water through the cloud rifts. Prayers 
were offered by the chief monk; and the bull, now happily released from pain, was 
hoisted on a stout wooden construction and roasted. So far as I remember, it had a 
garland of bright flowers round its neck; but these were, I believe, put on after its 
decease. I left earlier than the rest, accompanied by the interpreter and my companion, 
and regained the village after nightfall. What was the ultimate fate of the bull, I never 
discovered.” 

The foregoing statements appear to involve a threefold blend of Bektashite usage, 
common folk-belief, and classical reminiscence. On the Bektashi order and its syncretism 
of Islam with Christianity see G. Jacob Die Bektaschizje (Abh. d. bayer, Akad. Philos.- 
philol. Classe xxiv. 3. 2) Munich 1909 pp. 1—53 figs. 1—3, also F. W. Hasluck 
Christianity and Islam under the Sultans Oxford 1929 ti. 869 Index s.v. Tomor, Mount 
(Bektashi ¢e&Ze on, 1633, 548: Abbas Ali haunts, 93%, 548, 5487: gold plant on, 6457: 
oath by, 548%). Folk-belief has provided the magic horse, the underground passages, the 
apples of immortality, the gold plant. Classical reminiscence will explain the hoof-marks 
on the mountain, the departure to Olympos, above all the survival of the name Zezzs. 
Nevertheless, when due allowance has been made for all these factors, the abiding sanctity 
of the mountain, the annual pilgrimage to its summit, and the solemn sacrifice of a white 
bull by the assembled villagers are ample proof that the ancient cult of the sky-god on his 
holy hill goes on from generation to generation almost untouched by the passing changes 
of politics and religion. . 

ii. go6 n. 3 the stone ship of Agamemnon. W. Dorpfeld AX-Olympia Berlin 1935 
i. 265 cites as a possible parallel a ship-like foundation of river-worn stones in the Aézés at 
Olympia. 

ii. go7 n. 2 Zeus Aznésios. K. A. Neugebauer in the Jahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 
1934 xlix. 163 would see Zeus Aznészos on a bronze coin of Kranioi in Kephallenia (7. 
p. 162 fig. 1, cp. Brit. Mus. Cat. Cotns Peloponnesus p. 80 pl. 17, 1 (Poseidon?), AfcClean 
Cat. Coens ii. 439 no. 6683 pl. 228, 12 (Kephalos)). 


ii. gro n. 1. The great temple of Zeus at Akragas is still a battle-ground for the 
architects. R. Vallois in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1924 xxxvii. 198 criticises the results reached 
by B. Pace (supra ii. 1227). S. R. Pierce ‘Il tempio di Giove Olimpico a Girgenti Sicilia’ 
in Architettura e arti decorative 1923/1924 iii. 385—391 returns to the charge. P. Marconi 
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Agrigento. Topografia ed arte Firenze 1929 pp. 1—238 with 162 figs. (especially pp. 57— 
66 figs. 29 —36)—an important work, of which T. Ashby in Zhe Times Literary Supple- 
ment for May 15, 1930 p. 413 says: ‘the excavations conducted some years ago in the 
vast temple of the Olympian Zeus..., which proved that the ¢e/amones faced outwards 
(and not inwards, as Pace and Pierce had believed), are for the first time adequately 
described.’ P, Marconi ‘ Novita nell’ Olimpieion di Agrigento’ in Dedalo 1932 pp. 165— 
173 gives § figs. of these /edaménes and a reconstruction. Lastly, W. B. Dinsmoor read a 
paper, as yet unpublished, on ‘The Giants of Agrigento’ at the General Meeting of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, New York 1935 (Am. Journ. Arch. 1936 xi. 126). 


ji. g18 n. 1 Zeus Méios. See the succinct article by gr. Kruse in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Enc. xv. 524. C. Bosch of Halle a. S. in the Vumismatisches Literatur-Blatt 1932 
xlix. 2575 f. reviews Kruse’s article and tries to discredit this appellative: ‘Vaillant und 
Piovene sind Mionnets Gewaihrsmanner!...Das Zeugnis aber ist ganz wertlos, denn die 
Miinzen sind bis heute nicht belegt.’ Bosch wants to jettison all the early coin-men, 
Cohen included. That strikes me as hypersceptical. 


ii. 918 Mount Kynthos. Three years after the publication of my note the final and 
authoritative report of A. Plassart Les sanctuatres et les cultes du Mont Cynthe Paris 
1928 pp. 1—319 with 260 figs. and 6 pls. was issued in Déos xi. The sections that 
chiefly concern me are pp. 51—69 (‘Sommet du Cynthe. Le culte de Zeus et d’Athéna 
aux temps archaiques’), 71—g92 (‘Sommet du Cynthe. Le sanctuaire de Zeus et d’Athéna 
au temps de Pindépendance Délienne (314—166)’), 93—144 (‘Sommet du Cynthe. Le 
sanctuaire de Zeus et d’Athéna sous la seconde domination Athénienne’), 228—255 
(‘Sanctuaire de l’antre’). Plassart has here and there corrected my statements: ¢.g. on 
p- 66 n. 2 he regards as arbitrary my assumption that in ‘Minoan’ times the top of 
Mt Kynthos was tenanted by the earth-mother (Rhea) as well as by the sky-father 
(Kronos), and on p. 252 n. 4 he refutes my attempt to find traces in Delos of Rhea’s 
lions. Again, he has succeeded in proving what—in spite of having visited the spot—- 
I had never suspected, viz. that the supposed prehistoric cave-temple was in reality only 
a pseudo-antiquity, an artificial grotto put together in Ptolemaic times for Herakles as 
ancestor of the Ptolemies ! 

QO. Rubensohn in the Jahrb. d. Deutsch. Arch. Jnst. 1931 xlvi Arch, Anz. p. 360 ff. 
adds some points of interest. In pp. 361-367 (‘Zur Vorgeschichte des Delischen Kultes’) 
he notes the small prehistoric settlement underneath the sanctuary of Zeus and Athena on 
the mountain-top as being of early Cycladic date and as probably postulating a cult akin 
to that of the Cretan Zeus; he connects with the same settlement two large Cycladic 
graves in the témenos of Apollon—the @4xy of Opis and Arge (Délos v. 63—74 (‘Le 
“Tombeau mycénien”’)) and the ofa of Hyperoche and Laodike (C. Picard—J. Replat 
in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1924 x\viii. 247 ff.); and he finds a survival of early Helladic 
worship in the altar of horns and its archaic ritual (supra i. 482 n. 1, ili, 1087). In 
pp- 367-370 (‘Zeus Kynthios und Athena Kynthia’) he distinguishes an archaic period 
when the square precinct had only a rock-cut altar in the midst; a third-century recon- 
struction with stairways, préfylon, pertbolos, and two Ionic ofkvi; and a later lay-out 
of three small terraces on the east side, of which the most southerly had an oblong 
building and a mosaic inscription (supra ii. g1g with fig. 829) of doubtful significance, 
possibly the banquet-hall and lustral centre of some mystic society. In pp. 375—379 
(‘Das Hohlenheiligtum am Kynthos’) he accepts Plassart’s dating of the bogus cave, but 
questions his interpretation of it as a Herakleion, Herakles in Delos was associated with 
the Kabeiroi (P. Roussel Délos Colonze athénienne Paris 1916 p. 232 f.), who had there 
two distinct sanctuaries, one on the left bank of the Inopos, the other described as 76 
Kafelp[e|iov 78 e[i]s KévOov (Jnscr. Gr. Deli ii no. 144, A 90) and probably to be identified 
with the famous cave-temple. 

Plassart in Délos xi. 265 records two inscriptions to Zeus Afégistos (e.g. ‘Hdtbdwpos Att | 
Meylorg | xara mpécraypya on a block of white marble found with some Roman lamps in 
the south-west portion of sanctuary c on the northern slope of Mt Kynthos) and justly 
treats him as a Semitic god. 


ii. g22 Mount Atabyrion. R. Herbig in the Jahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1928 xliii 
Arch. Anz. p. 633 f. mentions as a new undertaking the excavation of the sanctuary 
of Zeus Atabyrios. No remains of a temple were found, but a massive ferfbolos-wall 
(fig. 26) and a building of uncertain use (‘Halle fiir Votive? Monumentaleingang ?’). 
Many dedications of Graeco-Roman date, all to Zeus A¢adprios, made monotonous 
reading. Votive objects included numerous small bulls and zebus in bronze and two 
fine fragments of bronze statuettes representing the god (fig. 27). 

O. Eissfeldt ‘Der Gott des Tabor und seine Verbreitung’ in the Archiv f. Rel. 1934 
xxxi. 14—41 claims that the name and cult of the Palestinian Tabor spread vd Crete to 
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Rhodes in the second millennium B.c., and thence in 580 B.C. to Agrigentum and later 
to the Crimea (Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 2103 6 (‘ Prope Sympheropolin (Akmedschet), haud 
procul a montibus Zaurorum’) a base inscribed Ad ’AraBuplwt Moctdeos Mooidéov xapio- 
rior. E. H. Minns Scythians and Greeks Cambridge 1913 pp- 463, 476). Eissfeldt 
further discusses the character of the god, who dwelt on a mountain and had the bull for 
his symbol, concluding that he was a mountain- and storm-god comparable with Hadad, 
Rimmon-Ramman, and TeSub, but also capable of taking an interest in human affairs. 


ii. 939 n. 1 Mt Juktas as a recumbent face. My friend Mr N. G. L. Hammond 
supplies me with a good Greek parallel. He writes (Feb. 25, 1931): ‘The mountain 
identified locally with Dione in repose is called Emértsa (Gk. ’Eyéproa). The Austrian 
Staff map 1/200,000 (Korfu sheet 38° 40°) wrongly calls it Nemercika. The mountain 
lies on the Albanian frontier north of the headwaters of the Kalamas (in antiquity 
Thyamis).’ 

ii. 941 f. n. 0. To the references for the tomb of Zeus add Ptol. Hephaist. af. Phot. 
bibl. p. 147 b 37 ff. Bekker as 6 év Kphry rados deydpevos rod Atos Odpurrov Tol Kpnrés 
éorw, ds rapt rod Kpévou AaBiov tov Ala érpepé re kal éraideve rd Geta. aAG yap Bddree 
(pyciv) 6 Leds rdv rpogdéa kai diddoxadov xepavvg, 8re 54 rods Thyavras abrod rH Bacthela 
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émibécar breribero, GNA Baddw Kal vexpov Exwv pereuEerciro’ py Exwv O° dddws 7d wdOos 
éxkrtvar, Sldwar 7d USiov dvona THe Tapy Tod dvypnudvov. Epiphan. ancor. 106 (i. 208 
Dindorf) cat rt woe ra wAHOH Aéyeww Tod yervatou TovTov POopéws kai POopéwy SidacKddov; 
ot 7d pvjua obk ddrbyos éori SHArov. ev Kpjry yap TH viow év rg dpa TS Aeyouévy Aacly 
(Pcp. Laséthz) ws SeGpo Saxrvrodekreirac, 

ii. 946 n. o Zeus Enadendros. F. Hiller von Gaertringen in Gnomon 1930 vi. 428 cites 
Inscr. Gr. ins. v. 2 no. 1027 fig. (=my fig. 914) a white marble slab inscribed Bwyos Ards 
"Elvdevd]|po, trav dwd M[av]dpo|Oéuios: wédure omévéerar. See further z@. ‘Zeusaltar aus 
Paros’ in the Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. Berlin Phil.-hist. Classe 1906 pp. 786—788. 

ii. 946 ff. n. o Zeus Velchdnuos. Attempts to connect Fedxydvos with Volcanus are still 
rife: see eg. A. Nehring in Schrader Read/ex. ii. 239 n. 1, F. Muller Jzn Altitalisches 
Worterbuch Gottingen 1926 p. 560, Walde—Pokorny Vergl. Worterb. d. indogerm. Spr. 
i, 321, Margherita Guarducci ‘ Velchanos—Volcanus’ in Scvittt in onove di Bartolomeo 
Nogara Citta del Vaticano 1937 pp. 184—203 pl. 20, 1—4. But such proposals, however 
specious, are of very doubtful value. 

Prof, J. Viirtheim of Leiden informed me (Feb. 13, 1926) that in a paper communicated 
to the Royal Academy of Amsterdam and published in December 1924 he had inde- 
pendently reached the same conclusion as Dr Atkinson and myself, vzz. that Ferxdvos 
means ‘god of the Willow-tree.’ See J. Viirtheim Europa (Mededeelingen der koninklijke 
canola van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde Deel 57, Serie a, N° 6) Amsterdam 
1924 p. 6 ff. 

4 tP bicard in the Rewue de Phistoire des religions 1926 xciil. g2 n. o suggests that a 
large vase (?) or r#ytén (?) of enamelled gold, shaped like a cock’s head, which is figured 
among the presents of the Keftiu (Cretans?) in the second register of the tomb-paintings 
of Rekhmaré (G. A. Hoskins 7yavels in Ethiopia 1835 col. pl. between pp. 330 and 331), 
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bore to the cult of Zeus Velchénos the same relation as the lioness-heads of Knossos, 
Delphoi, and Mykenai (in gold) to that of Rhea. He also cp. a sherd of 1425—1123 B.C. 
found in the Valley of the Kings by Lord Carnarvon in 1920—21 (The Journal of 
Egyptian Archaeology 1923 ix. 1 ff. pl. 20, 1 wrongly described as the earliest known 
drawing of the domestic cock in Egypt) and a genius (?) with a cock’s head on a Cretan 
intaglio from Mt Ide now in the Museum at Candia. 

More about cocks in magic and religion supra p. 45 n. 2 Add J. Praetorius Alectryo- 
mantia, Seu Divinatio Magica cum Gallis Gallinaceis peracta... Francofurti & Lipsize 1680 
pp. 1—185, C. T. Seltman in the 42x. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1923—1924; 1924—1925 xxvi. 
93 ff. (‘Eros and Cocks’), Giintert in the Handwirterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 
Berlin—Leipzig 1930/1931 iii. 1325—-1346 s.vv. ‘Hahn,’ ‘Hahnenbalken,’ ‘ Hahnenei,’ 
‘Hahnenkampf,’ ‘ Hahnenkrahen,’ ‘Hahnenschlagen,’ ‘Hahnentanz,’ D’Arcy W. Thompson 
A Glossary of Greek Birds*® Oxford 1936 pp. 33—44- 


ii. g51 n. 0 with fig. 844 the Stroganoff bust of Zeus. O. Waldhauer in Archdologische 
Mitteilungen aus russischen Sammlungen Berlin—Leipzig 1928 i. 1. 58 f. no. 41 pl. 23 cp. 
a fine bronze head from the Uv4rov collection, now in the Historical Museum at Moscow 
(%d. fg. 14, S. Reinach Recuezl de tétes antiques id¢ales ou idéalistes Paris 1903 p. 194 
pl. 239). 

ii. 960 n. © contact with Mother Earth. W. Kroll ‘Unum exuta pedem—ein volks- 
kundlicher Seitensprung’ in Glotia 1936 xxv. 152—158 questions my view of the 
Dodonaean rule and discusses alternatives. His list of relevant usages is interesting, 
but—so far as I can judge—what he calls the ‘ Antaiosmotiv’ remains the most probable 
explanation. 


ii. 961 n.0. The cult of Hektor at Thebes in Boiotia (Paus. 9. 18. 5) is handled by 
Miss G. H. Macurdy in the Class. Quart. 1926 xx. 179 f. But her contentions (Hék¢or 
a shortened form of Echélaos {cp. 11. 5. 473) = Echelos, a god of death) are risgudes. 


ii. 962 n. 2 Zeus at Ephesos. Excavations carried on from September 'to November 
1926 under the ‘direction of J. Keil, M. Theuer, and A. Deissmann discovered on the 
northern slopes of the Panaghir Dagh (Mt Peion) a number of rock-cut votive niches 
and near them a ¢émenos of Zeus, Orea (Kybele), and other deities. An altar-shaped 
rock. is inscribed in lettering of s. v B.c. Zavds | Marpolo | tepév, and a relief-inscription 
of ¢. 300 B.C. reads Zavds lepdv Warplwio xat’Amédduwos | Aptardvaxros | ro Ku vridew. 
The site yielded no temple, but many inscriptions together with eight complete and three 
fragmentary Hellenistic reliefs showing the triad Kybele, Attis, and Zeus, or the pair 
Kybele and Attis, all bearing the lions symbolic of the goddess (J. Keil in the Jakresh. d. 
oest. arch. Inst. 1926 xxiii. Beiblatt pp. 256—261 with figs. 48 rock-altar, 49—3§ reliefs, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 580, A. M. Woodward in the Journ, Hell. Stud. 19247 x\vii- 
260). Keil infers from the repeated absence of Zeus on these reliefs ‘dass die Kulttrias, 
Vater, Mutter und Sohn, nicht urspriinglich ist, dass vielmehr die grosse Mutter zunachst 
nur den jugendlichen Gott zum Begleiter hatte. Wie die griechischen Ephesier diesen 
jugendlichen Gott benannten bzw. welchem ihrer Gotter sie den altanatolischen Paredros 
der Bergmutter gleichsetzten [Hermes? Apollon?], bleibt noch zu ermitteln.’ 


ii. 963 n. o Atoweryjs. The word is used in a secondary sense ‘struck by lightning’ 
in Aristophon larpés frag. 2 (Frag. com. Gr. iii. 358 Meineke) af. Stob. flor. 6. 27 (ed. 
Gaisford 1. 162) at rév ératpav yap Siorere’s olxtar | yeydvacw dBaroe rots Exovar pyde Ev, 


li. 969 n. 4. C. Picard in the Revue de l’histotre des religions 1926 xciii. 92 n. o doubts 
the religious intervention of the Eumolpid Timotheos at Alexandreia and at Pessinous. 


ii. 970 n. 0 Attis and Gallos. A. H. Sayce in the Class, Rev. 1928 xlii. 161 f. quotes 
Iskallis as the Hittite name of Attis, and connects it with the Hittite verb zsgall-, zskadl- 
‘to cut.” Hence zsgad/as and iskailis ‘eunuch,’ which appears in Greek as dos. 


ii. 970 n. o the finger of Attis, This curious belief may belong to the group of primitive 
notions studied by R. D. Scott Zhe Thumb of Knowledge New York 1930 pp. 1—296 
(Finn mac Cumaill, Sigurd, Taliesin, etc.). S. Reinach in the Rev. Arch. 1930 ii. 203 
comments shrewdly: ‘Est-ce le caractére sacré attaché, depuis Pépoque quaternaire, 4 la 
main de l’homme?.,. A-t-on déja songé aux statuettes alexandrines d’Harpocrate, l’enfant 
divin qui se met les doigts dans la bouche ?’ 

ii. 970 n. o Agdistis. T. Zielinski Za Sibylle Paris 1924 pp- 76-—81 distinguishes the 
Phrygian myth of Agdistis, leading up to the rite of ‘autocastration’ and subsequent 
recovery, from its doublet the Greek myth of Attis, leading up to the doctrine of death 
followed by new life. 

ii. 971 n. 2 Theo Agriot, O.Weinreich in the Sttsungsber. d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss, 
Phil.-hist. Classe 1913 Abh. v. 13—19 collects all essential references to Oeol ”A-yprot, Oeol 
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*"Aypérepot, Geol ’Aypets and considers their significance. He argues that they were 
primarily ‘Hunters '"—Sondergotier in Usener’s sense (supra ii. 13 n. 1)—who were 
secondarily identified with a variety of greater gods. A similar conclusion, as Weinreich 
observes, had been reached by L. Malten Kyrene (Philologische Untersuchungen xx) 
Berlin 1911 p. Io. 

ii. 973 n. 1 life-priests of Zeus Solymeds. F.Schehl in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst. 
1929 xxiv Beiblatt pp. 95—106 adds another [rdv] yevdpevor ca Blov Ards Lodvpéws | 


[iepéa] TiBépov Knadédcov ’Aplrmay from an inscription of 140—145 A.D. found at 
Termessos, 





Fig. 918. 





Fig. 919. 


ii. 974 n. o festival of Zeus Eleuthérios. Other views in J. N. Svoronos ‘ TEP- 
MHZZ0Z H TO KAMOTC EXOYCA’ in the Journ. Intern. d’ Arch. Num. 1898 i. 
181—184. 


ii- 977 ff. Mount Argaios. The engineer E. J. Ritter ‘Erdjias Dag’ in the Zeitschrift 
des Deutschen und Osterreichischen Alpenvereins Innsbruck 1931 Ixii. 124—~-148 gives a 
full account of Mt Argaios (pp. 124—127 (i) ‘ Vorgeschichte,’ 127—133 (ii) ‘Der Berg 
(Lage, Aufbau und Gestalt),’ 133137 (iii) ‘ Ersteigungsgeschichte,’ 137148 (iv) ‘Er- 
lebnisse’) with p. 129 ‘Kartenskizze vom Erdjias Dag,’ opposite p. 134 a fine photo- 
graphic plate of ‘Erdjias Dag gesehen von der Seldschukenburg in Kaisserie,’ etc., and 
p. 146 ‘Zeichnung des Gipfelturmes.” Mr C. M. Sleeman, to whom I am indebted for 
my knowledge of this article, himself climbed the mountain on Aug. 30, 1936 and took 
a series of excellent photographs, of which I reproduce two—fig. 915 the rocky summit 
with the upper part of a snow slope on the northern side, and fig. 916 a rock-pinnacle 


a little beneath and south-east of the summit with the plain of Everek in the distance. 
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I take this opportunity of publishing two small bronzes illustrative of the cult on 
Mt Argaios. They were obtained from a Greek refugee formerly resident in Xaiserieh 
and are now in my collection. The one is a tiny model of the mountain with a dis- 
proportionately large eagle perched on the top of it (fig. 917: height 2 inches). There 
is some indication of the aigudi/es near the summit, also of streams descending from the 
snows, of a cavern high up in front, of two foothills (? breasts of the mountain-mother), etc. 
In brief, the coin-type shown szgra ii. 979 fig. 862 is here rendered inthe round. The 
other little bronze (fig. 918: height 2} inches) represents an eagle on a pillar, the top of 
which is shaped like a cone and decorated with six leaves. The waist has a band round it. 
The base is patterned with crisscross lines and rests on a square plinth. Akin to these 
diminutive exvotos is a bronze (height o'15™) in the Louvre, assigned to the latter half 
of the second millennium B.c., which figures an eagle perched proudly on the antlers of a 
stag (Encyclopédie photographique de l’art v. 292 fig. C with text by Mlle Rutten). 

The coin-type of Tranquillina as Tyche of Kaisareia wearing Mt Argaios as a head- 
dress (supra ii. 979 fig. 877) can be paralleled by an engraved serpentine of Roman work 
¢. 250 A.D., which has on one side a solar charioteer in his guadriga, on the other the 
veiled head. of Kaisareia in profile to the right with Mt Argaios as a crown and the 
inscription EVTVXI BOKONTI edrix(e): Boxévre(e) (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gems*® p. 179 
no. 1663 pl. 22). Another rare coin-type of Kaisareia shows Zeus standing with a 
hélathos on his head and Mt Argaios in his left hand (F. Lenormant in Daremberg— 
Saglio Dict. Ant. iii. 1996 fig. 5140 after Mionnet Descr. de méd. ant. iv. 432 no. 178 
Alexander Severus (‘Sérapis’), 24. Suppl. vii. 742 pl. 13, 4 (=my fig. gtg)). 

ii. g81 n. 1 Mt Kasion in Syria. O. Eissfeldt Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kastos und der 
Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer Halle (Saale) 1932 pp. 1—72 with sketch at begin- 
ning and map at end, especially p. 30 ff. (‘Zeus Kasios’)—reviewed by G. Bertram in 
Gnonon 1933 ix. 554 f., by F. Noétscher in the Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 1933 xl. 140 f., and by A. Wendel in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung 
1934 xxxvii. 105 f.—holds that the Semitic Baal Zaphon became by txterpretatio Graeca 
an Kasios both in Syria and in Egypt, where his rescue of the Israelites was attributed 
to Jahwe. 

ii, 984 n. 4 Mt Kasion in Egypt. A papyrus at Berlin mentions Zeus Kdsios in 
SH A.D. (Agyptische Urkunden aus den Museen zu Berlin Berlin 1903 iii. 142 no. 827, 
2 f. (P. 7150) 7d wpockivynpd cov rapa rg Ai re Katy, F. Preisigke Worterbuch der 
gri«hischen Papyrusurkunden Berlin 1931 iii. 388). 

ii. 987 n. o anchor inscribed Zeds Kdot(o)s Zws{wy], A ‘Campanian’ hAydria from 
S. Maria di Capua, now at Karlsruhe, represents a scene of departure, in which a young 
man bids farewell to a woman and is about to step on board his ship. The stern of the 
vessel has, not only an d&@Aaoror adorned with light and dark fillets, but also a orvAMoxos 
set on the steersman’s seat and labelled r[E|y= = IVUTHP (Winnefeld Vasensammil. 
Karlsruhe p. 83{. no. 350, dated by F. von Duhn in the Jahréd, d. hais. deutsch. arch. 
Just, 1888 iti. 229 ff. c. 300 8.c., H. Diels ‘Das Aphlaston der antiken Schiffe’ in the 
Lettschrift des Vereins fir Volkskunde 1915 xxv. 69 fig. 4, L. Deubner in the Jahrd. a. 
Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1927 xiii. 186 ff. fig. 12). 


ii. 987 n. 1 Zeus Hynnareis. U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendorff Der Glaube der 
Hellenen Berlin 1931 i. 127 n. 3: ‘Wer Hesiod mit Alyetoy das kretische ‘Yvvdpiov 
wiedergeben lasst, traut ihm eine verwunderliche Sprachkenntnis zu.” 


ii. 1012 n. x. Similar tales in C. F. Coxwell Szbertan and other Folk-Tales London 
1933 p- 414 (‘Three Sisters’) and pp. 540—552 (‘The Story of a Wise Maiden’). 

ii, 1015 n. 8. The Moliones as figured by a Boeotian fidu/a from the Idaean Cave 
and by a geometric sherd from the Argive Heraion have one body, but two heads, four 
arms, and four legs (C. Blinkenberg Fibzles grecques et orientales (Det Kgl. Danske 
Videnskabernes Selskab. Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser xiii. 1) Kgbenhavn 1926 p. 163 ff. 
figs. 197, 198). See also O. Weinreich in the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 63 f. 


ii, 1017 n. 4 Pegasos as lightning-bearer(?). L. Malten in the /Jahrd. d. Deutsch. 
Arch. Inst. 1925 xl. 155 fig. 63 adduces bronze coins of Termessos, with odv. head of 
Zeus, rev. forepart of bridled horse galloping with winged thunderbolt behind (Brit. 
Mus, Cat. Coins Lycia, etc. p. 269 f. pl. 41, 10, Hunter Cat. Cotns ii. 323 no. 1). 

ii. 1024 Nyx in the Orphic theogony, W. K. C. Guthrie Orpheus and Greek Religion 
Cambridge 1935 p- 103 notes Aristot. met. 1071 b 26 f. of @eodbyo of €x Nuxrés yevvavres 
and 7b. 1og1 b 4 ff. of dé wownral of dpyaion radTy spuolws, j Bacitedew Kai dpxew gacly ob 
ols mpwrous, olov Nixra xai Ovpavor 7 Xdos # Oxeavdr, dda Tov Ala with Alex. Aphrod, 
ad loc, (p. 821, 10 ff. Hayduck) aivirreras 5& tov "Opdéa: xai odros ydp pyow br 7d 
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dyabdv Kal Apiorov torepdy éote Tov Gdwy. éwei yap Td Bacrrebov Kal Kparody tis ray 
ardvtav piceds eott 7d dyabov Kal dpurrov, 6 dé Leds Bactheder kal xpare?, 6 Leds dp’ éori 
ar ; hag seals cae os eee sp? ; 
76 dyaOdv kai dpiorov. Kal éewel mpGrov pev kar’ "Opdda 7d Kaos yéyover, lO’ 6 ’Qxeavds, 
tplrov Nvé, réraprov 6 Ovpavds, cir’ d@avdrwr Bacideds Gedy 6 Leds, SHdov Gre Kal ovros 




















Fig. 920. 
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rov Ala, radroy 8° eiweiv 1d dyaGdv cal dparov, torepor vopife Kat rod Kdovs xa rob 
’OQxeavod Kai tis Nuxrés xai rod Odpavod, #roe rod Kéopov. 

ii, 1024. On the Mandaeans in general see W. Brandt in J. Hastings Zvcyclopedia 
of Religion and Ethics Edinburgh 1915 viii. 380*—3933. C. H. Kraeling ‘The Origin 
and Antiquity of the Mandeans’ in the Journal of the American Ortental Society 1929 
xlix. 195—218 shows (p. 209) that Mandaean cosmogony ‘harks back to the traditions 
of the Orphic hymns, of Mochos and Sanchuniathon’ (summary by E. H. Heffner in the 
Am. Journ. Arch. 1930 xxxiv. 200). 

ii. 1025 Zrikepatos. A papyrus of s. iii B.c. found at Gurob addresses "Ipexeratye in 
an Orphic context (J. G. Smyly Greek Papyri from Gurob Dublin 1921 (Royal Irish 
Academy. Cunningham Memoirs xii) p.1 ff. no. 1 pl. 1, Orph. frag. vet. 31 col. i, 22 
Kern [- —]Aed (Smyly cj. Baothed or EvBovded) “Ipexeratye cdiodpy pe | «7... W. K.C. 
Guthrie of. cz¢. p. 98). 

ii. 1027. On ‘Zeus Schépfer’ see J. Amann Dze Zeusrede des Ailios Aristetdes 
Stuttgart 1931 p. 47 ff. 

ii. 1033 ff. The Cosmic Egg. R. Eisler Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt Mimchen 
1g1o ii. 410 n. 3 (Letts, Finns, Peruvians, etc.), E. Mogk ‘Das Ei im Volksbrauch und 
Volksglauben’ in the Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkshunde 1915 xxv. 215—223, 
A. Olivieri ‘L’ uovo cosmogonico degli Orfici’ in the 47 della Reale Accademia di 
Archeologia, Lettere e Belle arti Napoli 1920 vii. 295—334 (reviewed by F. Kiesow in the 
Bollettino di Filologia Classica 1921 xxvii. 169—173), Eckstein in the Handwérterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1929/1930 ii. 595—644 (‘Ei’), especially 
p- 596 with nn. 11, 12, 13 (‘ Weltei’ etc.), H. C. Baldry ‘Embryological Analogies in 
Pre-Socratic Cosmogony’ in the Class, Quart, 1932 xxvi. 27 ff. 

ii. 1039 xaos connected with xdoxw. F. Bortzler ‘Zu den antiken Chaoskosmogonien’ 
in the Archiv f. Rel. 1930 xxviii. 253—268 discusses the history of the rival ancient 
etymology from xvors, cvyxvors, etc. 


ii. 1040 the horse-cult in Hispania Tarraconensis. A. Schulten Vumantia Miinchen 
1931 li. 213 pl. 21 (=my fig. 920) publishes a red Iberian vase (supra p. 1090) bearing 
the black-figured design of a horse-headed god with human hands and feet—possibly the 
actor in some mumming play—and notes (of. cét. i. 248) that the Celtiberians worshipped 
the Celtic horse-goddess Epona. 

Recent studies of the horse-cult include P. Maylam The Hooden Horse, an East Kent 
Christmas Custom Canterbury 1909 pp. 1—124 with pls. A—G, G. Ancey ‘Le Cheval de 
Troie’ in the Rev. Arch. 1913 1. 378—381, L. Malten ‘Das Pferd im Totenglauben’ in 
the Jahro. d. kats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1914 xxix. 179—256 with 42 figs., M. Oldfield 
Howey The Horse in Magic and Myth London 1923 pp. 1—238 with 6 pls. and other 
figs. (popular), Schrader Heallex.? ii. 172b>—1758, L. Curtius in Dee Antike 1927 iii. 
166—170, 184—186, H. M. Hubbell ‘Horse Sacrifice in Antiquity’ in Yale Classical 
Studies 1928 i. 179—192, Steller in the Handwérterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens 
Berlin—Leipzig 1935 vi. 1598—1652 (‘Pferd’), 1652—1655 (‘ Pferdefleisch’), 1655 f. 
(‘Pferdefuss’), 1636—1660 (‘Pferdeheilige’), 1660 f. (*‘ Pferdehuf’), 1661—1664 (‘ Pferde- 
junge’), 1664—1670 (‘ Pferdekopf’), 1670 f. (‘ Pferdemahr’), 1671—1675 (‘ Pferdeopfer’), 
1675 f. (‘Pferdeschwanz’), 1679 f. (‘Pferdestall’), 1680 f. (‘Pferdetag’), 1681—-1683 
(‘ Pferdeumritte’), 1683 f. (‘Pferdeweihe’), Ohrt 2. 1676—1679 (‘ Pferdesegen’), W. 
Koppers ‘ Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der Indogermanen’ in the Wrener Bettrége zur 
Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik 1936 iv. 279—411, R. Bleichsteiner ‘Rossweihe und 
Pferderennen im Totenkult der kaukasischen Volker’ 26. 413495, A. Slawik ‘ Kultische 
Geheimbiinde der Japaner und Germanen. Pferd’ 26. 692—699, R. Lantier ‘Chevaux- 
enseignes celtiques’ in the Rev. Arch. 1939 i. 236—247 figs. 1—3- 

ii. 1044 fig. 893 Helene and Menelaos. See now E. Buschor in Furtwangler—Reich- 
hold Gr. Vasenmalerei iii. 307—311 fig. 147 pl. 170, 1. But E. Léwy ‘Archdologisch- . 
Philologisches’ in Wiener Studien 1929 xlvii. 59 f. still (cp. za. ‘Entstehung einer 
Sagenversion’ id. 1912 xxxiv. 282—287) argues with much force that Aristoph. Lys. 
155 £. 6 yav Mevédaos ras ‘Edévas ra add wa. | yuprvas mapandaw é&€Bad’, old, 7d Elgpos 
must have had in mind some famous painting by a contemporary Attic artist. 

ii. 1046 fig. 896 Eros with thunderbolt and sceptre. Another Roman gem has Eros 
leaning on a pillar with thunderbolt in right hand and sceptre in left (Furtwingler Amt. 
Gemmen i pl. 43, 55, li. 209, Lippold Gemmen pl. 28, 6 p. 171). 


li. 1048 fig. 906 Eros whipped. Cp. the gezre scenes in Furtwangler Geschnitt. Steine 
Berlin p. 257 no. 6918 pl. 51 =7a. Ant. Gemmen i pl. 42, 50, ii. 203 and in the Wilson 
gems (supra p. 39 n. 6) no. 5218, where three schoolboys, not Erotes, form a similar 
group. 
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ii. 1050 Erotes on early Christian sarcophagi. See now G. Rodenwaldt ‘Der Klinen- 
sarkophag von S. Lorenzo’ in the Jahré, ¢. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1930 xlv. 116-189 with 
59 figs. and pls. 5—7. 

ii. 1053 fig. gro Aion. Other effigies of Aion are given by H. Gressmann in the 
Vortrige der Bibliothek Warburg 1923—1924 Leipzig—Berlin 1926 p. 186 pl. 4, 8 and 9. 
O. Brendel in the Jakré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1933 xviii Arch. Anz. pp. §95—599 
fig. 8 adds an interesting statue at Castel-Gandolfo, which shows him as a four-winged 
and four-armed god with leonine head, an eye on his chest, small lion-heads on his belly 
and on either knee. He is flanked by two snakes, which are not twined roundhim. At 
his right foot is a hydra and a horned lion; at his left foot is Kerberos. Altogether, an 
aggregate of symbols worthy of this syncretistic deity (susra p. g14 n. 0). 








Fig. 921 


ii. 1054 ff. Zeus Ktésdos. H. Sjévall Zeus im altgrtechischen Hauskult Lund 1931 
PP. 53-—74 deals at length with this curious cult. After stating my conclusions (pp. 64— 
66), he proceeds to develop a rival hypothesis, which is roughly as follows. He starts 
with a primary piece of magic: the jar containing wayxapmia is charged with orenda and 
serves as a praedeistic means of ensuring perpetual supplies in the storeroom. In course 
of time come secondary modifications: water and oil are added, and so the whole 
becomes é@mBpocia and is taken to imply a ‘Sondergott’ Ktesios (‘Der urspriinglich 
magische Zwangsritus ist zum Opferritus geworden’). Ktesios under the influence of 
the ‘ Hausschlange’ is conceived as a snake, and is finally identified with an Olympian 
deity as Zeus Ktéstos. Reviews by H.J. Rose in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1932 lii. 149 
and in the Class. Rev. 1932 xlvi. 181, by A. Momigliano in. the Studi e Materiali di 
storia delle religioni 1932 viii. 119, by K. Keyssner in the Beri. philol. Woch. Mai 6, 
1933 Pp- 403—497, by C. Picard in the Kev. At. Gr. 1934 xlvii- 377 f. and in the Revue 
de U histoire des religions 1934 CX. 247—249. 
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W. Peek in the 47h, Afztth. 1934 lix. 43 f. no. 6 (Aigina: archaic) Atds Tagio | [x]at 
Lorépo[s], cp. Laser. Gr. Arc. Lac. Mess. ii no. 62 (supra i. 520 n. 2) and W. R. Paton— 
E. L. Hicks The Juscriptions of Cos Oxford 1891 no. 36, @ 37 and 40 ré& Taolun. 


ii. 1059 Donatus as interp. Serv. On this much-debated point see P. Wessner in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. ii a. 1837—1842, H. J. Thomson ‘Servius auctus and 
Donatus’ in the Class. Quart. 1927 xxi. 205 f., G. B. Waldrop ‘ Donatus, the Interpreter 
of Vergil and Terence’ in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 1927 xxxviil. 73—142. 


ii. 1089 ff. burial in the house. H. J. Rose in the Class. Quart. 1930 xxiv. 130 quotes 
F. von Duhn /talische Graberkunde Heidelberg 1924 i. 36 (Saepinum, Sefino) for the 
only example of an Italian buried in and with his house. In 1930 G. Mylonas found 
‘Middle Helladic’ houses, both rectangular and apsidal, on the southern slope of the 
akrépolis at Eleusis. ‘Under the floors of these houses and between the walls were found 
burials of small children’ (E. H. Heffner in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1931 xxxv. 197. 
Further details by G. Karo in the Jahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Just. 1931 xlvi Arch. Anz. 
p. 231 ff.). But the evidence of such practices is abundant and quite conclusive, as will 
be admitted by anyone who reads the important articles of G. Wilke ‘ Wohnungs- 
bestattung’ in Ebert Peallex. xiv. 443—445 and ‘Hausgrab’ 7. v. 215 f. 


ii, 1066 Zeus K?¢ésios in Thasos. P. Guillon in the Rev. Arch. 1937 i. 195—200 figs. 1 
and 2 publishes a boundary-stone from Thasos inscribed ¢. goo B.C. Atds | Kraolo 
Tla{rpwle and cp. another from the same locality and of similar date published by 
G. Mendel in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900 xxiv. 270 no. £0 [Adds | [’A}yopato | Bacto 
(summarised by D. M. Robinson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1937 xli. 617). 


ii, 1066 Zeus Ktéstos at Mylasa. A. W. Persson in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1922 xlvi. 
398 f. no. 3 a fragmentary inscription mentioning 8 f. [rov deiva rod detvos, ie)|[péa} Ards 
Kraotov. 


ii. 1068 the jars of Zeus. A Pompeian painting from a house in the Strada della 
Fortuna published by H. Heydemann in the Bull. d. Jnst. 1868 p. 19 ff. and in the 
Arch. Zett. 1868 xxvi. 33—35 pl. 4 (=my fig. 921) and reproduced by Reinach 2ép. 
Peint. Gr. Rom, p. 9 no. 4 (‘Jupiter consulte le sort’) shows the god seated with one 
of the Fates holding lots(?) and Nike bearing a palm-branch behind him, He has a 
long sceptre in his left hand and extends the right, with the lot that he has drawn or is 
about to draw, over a jar set on the ground at his feet. This painting deteriorated so 
fast on exposure to the air that a month after its discovery a thunderbolt, originally 
painted beside the jar in front of the god’s right foot, had completely vanished. Heyde- 
mann would connect the whole scene with a picture of Herakles and the snakes painted 
vertically beneath it on the same wall, 

A relief dating from s. iii B.c. and found at Athens in the sanctuary of Artemis 
Kalliste represents a man and his wife invoking the goddess, who with a large torch 
held in both hands stands behind her altar and in front of two big jars set on the 
ground (A. Philadelpheus in the Bul?. Corr. Hell. 1927 li. 158 no. 1 pl. 8. P. Roussel 
26, pp. 164—169 ‘Remarques sur le bas-relief de Kallisté’ traces the significance of the 
jars and cites the Homeric parallel. E.H. Heffner summarises both papers in the 4m. 
Journ. Arch. 1928 xxxii. 360). 

ii. 1069 f. Zeus Agamémnon, I. Harrie ‘Zeus Agamemnon in Sparta’ in the Archv 
J. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 359—369 explains this cult as a case of Hellenistic divinisation (‘die 
Apotheose wird nicht als der Kult einer wirklichen Gottheit betrachtet, es haftet ihr ein 
Beigeschmack von serviler Schmeichelei an; diese Spartiaten, die den Agamemnon zum 
Gotterkénig ausrufen, atmen alexandrinische Hofluft’) and seeks to account for its 

attribution to Sparta by assuming a learned revival of the early lyrical version which 
connected Agamemnon with Lakedaimon and Amyklai (K. Wernicke in Pauly—Wissowa 
Real-Ene. i. 724). 

ii, 1070 ff. Zeus Amphidraos. B. Leonardos ‘’Ayu@iapelov’ in the ’Apy. "Ed. 1917 
Pp. 239—242, “ Auqudperoy’ 2b. 1918 pp. 110—113, 1919 Pp. 99—102, 1922 pp. IOI—III, 
1923 pp. 166—169 reports on his excavations at the Amphiareion near Oropos over a 
series of seven successive years. Jd, ‘’Augiapetov érvypagdai’ in the "E@. “Apx. 1885 
pP- 93 ff., 153 ff., 1886 p. 53 ff., 1889 p. 1 ff., 1891 p. 71 ff., 1892 p. 33 ff, in the ’Apy. 
Ed. 1917 pp. 39 #f., 231 ff., 1918 p. 73 ff., 1919 p. 54 ff., 1923 p. 36 ff., 1925—1926 p. 9 ff. 
collects 160 inscriptions from the site, 

ii, 1072 Zeus amphithalés. A. Oepke ‘’AugiOadels im griechischen und hellenistischen 
Kult’ in the Archiv 7. Rel. 1934 xxxi. 42—56 deals zn primis with the young acolytes in 
the Bacchic inscription found near Torre Nova (A. Vogliano in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 
1933 xxxvii. 215 ff., F, Cumont 2d. p. 232 ff., with abstract by C. Alexander 26. p. 264 ff.) 
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and stresses the importance of pueri ingenui patrimi et matrimi in a variety of ancient 
cults, mystic and otherwise. 


ii. 1073 ff. Zeus Trophénios. F. Peeters ‘A propos de loracle de Trophonios. i, Les 
onctions d@’huile et le bain dans |’Hercyna’ in Ze Musée Belge 1929 xxxiii. 27—-32 (the 
anointing with oil before the bath (Paus. 9. 39. 5—7) was not a religious rite, but a 
practical precaution against cold). 


ii. 1075 Demeter Zvinys. A. H. Krappe ‘’ BPINT2’ in the Rhein. Mus. 1932 lxxxi. 
305—320 (‘die Erinyen sind die rossgestaltigen Zwillingstéchter des Herrn der Exden- 
tiefe und einer alten Fruchtbarkeitsgottheit, einer friihgriechischen ‘ Mutter Erde,” 
beide gleichfalls rossgestaltigs... Nach einer gleichfalls alten Paralleliiberlieferung ist 
nur eines der Zwillingskinder weiblichen Geschlechts; das andere ist ein Hengst...’). 


ii. 1077 f. Zeus Asklepids. Cp. Galen. wept dvaromixay éyyetpioewy 1. 2 (ii. 224 f. 
Kithn) éya 6€ év 17 warpidc Kar’ éxetvoy Ere dtérpiBov tov xpdvov, id Daripy wadevdpevos, 
éros On réraprov éxtdnyodvte 7m Tlepyduw wera Kovorovviov ‘Poudivov, xarackevdtovros 
juiv rav vedw rob Acds ’"AoxAynrio§ (where Kiihn prints the erroneous translation ‘divi 
Aesculapii templum’). 





Fig. 922. 


ii. 1082 metopes from the temple of Asklepios. But K. A. Neugebauer in the Jahré. 
d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1926 xi. 83 f. infers from their lack of an upper border, from 
their exact height, and from other indications that these are votive reliefs, not metopes 
at all, 


il. 1082 ff. Asklepids and the Snake. An echo of Asklepios’ snake at Epidauros may 
be heard in the legend of St Hilarion (Oct. 21), who at Epidaurum or Epidaurus (Ragusa 
vecchia) in southern Dalmatia burnt a huge snake, of the sort called 40a because they can 
swallow an ox (S. Baring-Gould The Lives of the Saints Edinburgh 1914 xii. 516 f.). 
The story is told by Hieron. vw. S. Hilar. eremtt. 39 (xxiii. 50 B—C Migne). 

On Alexandros or the Sham Seer see also A. D. Nock ‘ Alexander of Abonuteichos’ 
in the Class. Quart. 1928 xxii. 160—162. 

Comparable with the coin-types of Glykon is the snake that appears on bronze pieces 
issued by Caracalla at Pautalia in Thrace. This monster rises erect on quadruple coils 
with the tail of a fish and a radiate minebus (Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins The Tauric Cherso- 
nese, etc. p. 144 f. nos, 30—32, McClean Cat. Coins ii. 195 no. 4525 pl. 170, 2) or 
wreath (76. ii. 196 no. 4526) round his head. A specimen issued by Geta gives him a 
lion’s head (Srzt. Aus. Cat. Coins The Tauric Chersonese, etc. p. 146 no. 46). Other 
bronze coins of Pautalia struck by Caracalla show Asklepios with his serpent-staff borne 
through the air by a winged and bearded snake (#. p. 145 no. 34 fig.) And the same 
type occurs, under Severus Alexander, at Nikaia in Bithynia (Waddington—Babelon— 
Reinach Monn. gr. d’As. Min. i. 474 no. 597 (wrongly described as holding a mask in 
his right hand) pl. 82, 24. Fig. 922 is from a coin of mine). 


ii. 1087. One more effort to find a satisfactory etymology for Asklepids is that of 
D. Detscev, who in the Bulletin de I’ Institut Archéologique Bulgare 1925 iii. 131 —164 
derives the name from a Thracian stem *dot- ‘snake’ and -xAamids, xadamids cognate 
with the Thracian place-name xAymi-ddva (connected with *glapi and *apio ‘to bend’). 
On which showing 4sk/epids might mean ‘he who moves with serpent coils.’ Further 
summary of these very rash speculations is supplied by E. H. Heffner in the 4m. Journ. 
Arch, 1926 xxx. 207 f. : 

ii. 1089 ff. Telesphoros. G. Seure in the Rev. Arch. 1926 ii. 161 ff. no. 276 fig. 117, A 
publishes a Thracian statuette of Asklepios, with Telesphoros beside him, now in the 
Museum at Plovdiv. Other examples of the hooded type are fairly numerous: they occur 
e.g. in bronze at Amiens (Reinach Rés. Stat. iii. 13 no. 2), Avignon (ii. 470 no. 5), 
Djemila (ii. 470 no. 6), Florence (v. 223 no. 6), Nona in Dalmatia (iii. 22 no. 4 f.), Paris 
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(ii. 470 no. 4), Tréves (iv. 293 no. 3), Troyes (ii. 470 no. 2), in marble at Mantineia 
(ii. 469 no. rt), Munich (vi. 110 no. 1), in stone at Nimes (vi. 110 no. 2), and even in 
amber at Oedenburg (iv. 293 no. 6). The type is further discussed by J. Schmidt in 
Roscher Lex. Myth. v. 315 ff, H. Herter De Priapo Giessen 1932 p. 193 (‘Priapus 
agricolarum potius exemplo hoc vestimenti genere uti videtur’), R. Egger ‘Genius 
Cucullatus’? in the Wiener prihistorische Zeitschrift 1932 xix. 311—323 (two altars 
inscribed Gento Cucullate in a small Celtic temple at Wabelsdorf in Carinthia: this 
deity, worshipped throughout the Romano-Celtic area, was introduced into Greece by 
the Galatians from Asia Minor, and under the Greek name Telesphoros travelled far 
and wide during the early centuries of our era), K. Kerényi ‘Telesphoros’ in Zgyetemes 
Philologiai Koezloeny Budapest 1933 lvii. 7—11 (the cult of Telesphoros was essentially 
Graeco-Roman), F. J. de Waele in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1933 xxxvii. 446 n. 2 (two 
figurines from Corinth ‘may represent a similar small divinity, a predecessor of Teles- 
phoros, as Euamerion.,..in Titane (Paus. 11, 11, 7)’), F. M. Heichelheim ‘ Genii Cucullati’ 
in Archaeologia Aeliana Fourth Series xii. 187—194 (‘among the Celts of the Danube 
region, Gaul, and Britain, native deities who wore the cucz//us were assimilated not only 
to the Roman genius and the eastern Telesphorus...but also to the Cabiri....A survival 
of the genii cucudlati in the similar representations of dwarfs, hobgoblins, and the like, in 
the post-Roman period...does not seem unlikely’). 

ii. 1089 Grabphalli. Paus. 8. 34. 2 (near Megalopolis) yijs xGua...érlOnua éxov Alfou 
merroinuévov Sdxrudov, kal 69 cal Bvoua Tq XwuaTi éore Aaxrddov wvfjya is interpreted by 
C. Belger in the Beri. philol. Work. Mai 14, 1892 p. 640 as a phallos. But see the facts 
collected by Frazer Pausanias iv. 354—357. 

ii, 1090 Zeus Hérios. On Zeus “Opios see also H. J. W. Tillyard in the Ann. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1904—1905 xi. 65, S. Eitrem Settrige zur griechischen Religionsgeschichte 
Kristiania 1920 iii. 33, and EK. Fehrle in Roscher Lex. A¢yth. vi. 648. It must be borne 
in mind that Zeus “Opeos was not merely the Greek rendering of Iupiter Zerminus or 
Terminalis, but also a genuine Hellenic deity, the natural protector of boundaries. Plat. 
lege. 842 E Aids dplov pév mpdros vduos Bde elpjodw: wh xwelrw ys Spa pydels x.7.r. 
implies the sanction of long-standing usage. The calendar of the Attic ¢etrdpolis found 
at Koukounari, which dates from the earlier part of s. iv B.C., prescribes for Skirophorion 
the sacrifice of a sheep to Zeus “Optos (R. B. Richardson in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1895 
x. 209 ff. col. 1, 11=J. de Prott Leges Graecorum Sacrae Lipsiae 1896 Fasti sacri p. 46 ff. 
no. 26, A 1t [rdde 6 dpywy O4?]ec> Aci ‘Opiwn ols AFT). And the northern boundary of 
the Thracian Chersonesos was marked by an inscribed altar of the same god ((Dem.] 
de Halonnes. 39 f. xatroe Xeppovycov ol Spor eisiv, odk “Ayopd, ddAd Bwuds Too Ards rod 
“Oplov, bs éore peraéd Iredeod xai Aeuxijs "Axrijs, 7) Seopyx7 Euedre Xepporyjaov eoeo Oar, 
ds ye 7d émlypappa 76 éwi rod Bwuod rod Ads Tod ‘Oplov dndol- ore 58 Trourl: révie 
Kaddptcavro Oew wepixadréa Body | Acuxis kai Iredeo wéooov dpov Oduevar | evvadrar, 
xdpys onpijiov: aumoplys dé | abros dvak paxdpwr éorl wécos Kpovléns (J. H. Vince 
translates ‘Zeus is Warden of our No Man’s Land.’ F. Blass had cj. molpys onutiov 
dupopins re on the strength of Od. 20. 75 f.)). Hence Schéll—Studemund anecd. 1. 265 
"Eridera Atés... 71 dplov, 2b. i. 266 "Emidera Ards... 66 dpiov. Cp. a dedication of the 
Abderites to Hadrian as Tpatav& ‘Adpavd | SeBacrd Znvi "Edoplw (G. Bakalakis in 
Opaxtkd £937 vill. 29= Rev. Arch. 1937 ii. 386 no. 170). 

ii. rogt ff. Zeus AfeiHchios. Short studies of this cult in H. Sjévall Zeus im alt- 
griechischen Hauskult Lund 1931 pp. 75—84 (‘Zeus Philios und Zeus Meilichios’) and 
M. P. Nilsson ‘Die Gétter des Symposions’ (E Symbolis Philologicis O. A. Danielsson 
octogenario dicatis seorsum expressum) Upsaliae 1932 pp. 224—227. G. Blum ‘ MeAlyi0s’ 
in Le Musée Belge 1913 xvii. 313320 held that the appellative meant ‘‘‘maitre des 
abeilles,” c’est-A-dire des Ames’ (A. Plassart in the Bud/. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 423 n. 4): 
cp. Journ. Hell. Stud. 1895 xv. 19. 

ii. 1095 xdpBecs. M. Guarducci ‘“ Axones” e ‘“‘kyrbeis”’ in the Rendiconti della 
Pontificia Accademia romana di Archeologia 1929—1931 vii. to1—107 distinguishes &foves, 
three or, more probably, four tables of wood set at an angle to each other and revolving 
on a common axle, from «épBers, prismatic or pyramidal blocks of stone tapering towards 
the top but not made to move: both forms of monument were inscribed doustropheddn. 
She publishes the limestone fragment of a law-xtpfis from Prinias (Rhizenia?) and 
compares with it the inscribed tapering stone from Dreros (Michel Reczetl d’Inscr. gr. 
no. 23, F. Blass in Collitz—Bechtel Gr. Dial.-Juschr. iii. 2. 239 ff. no. 4952, Dittenberger 
Sytl. inser. Gr.* no. 527) and a similar inscription on a block of red trachyte from Chios 
(U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff Nordionische Steine (Abh. d. berl. Ahad. 1909 Phil.- 
hist. Classe ii. 64 ff pl..2 no. 25), E. Schwyzer Déalectorum Graecarum exempla 
epigraphica potiora Lipsiae 1923 p. 337 f. no. 687, M. N. Tod 4 selection of Greek 
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historical inscriptions to the end of the fifth century B.c. Oxford 1933 p.t ff. no. 1). 
See now M. Guarducci in /nser. Cret. i. 84 ff. Dreros no. 1, 297 f. Rhizenia? no. 7. 
Note also the pillar of Poseidon, made of brass and inscribed with the laws, in the 
island of Atlantis (Plat. Avi¢éas 119 ¢ ff.). L. B. Holland ‘Axones’ in the Am. Journ. 
Arch, 1939 xliii. 302 (unpublished). 

ii. 1099 n. 2 the altar of Zeus Zitazos on coins of Nikaia. On these coins see now 
C. T. Seltman in the Cambridge University Reporter 1926 \vii. 556 (report of a paper 
read to the Cambridge Philological Society, Nov. 25, 1926). 

ii. rro1 Zeus Xénios. J. Viirtheim Aischylos’ Schutsfiehende Amsterdam 1928 pp. 6—8 
(‘Zeus Xenios’), O. Weinreich s.v. ‘Xenios’ in Roscher Lex. Myth. vi. 522—525 (a 
careful and comprehensive collection of data). 

li. rro2 n. 4 Ardntides. H. Krahe ‘Zu makedonisch APANTIZIN -EPINYSI’ in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1933 xxx. 393—395 regards the name as Illyrian. : 

ii, 1103. F. N. Pryce in the Journ. Hell, Stud. 1936 lvi. 77. pl. 5 publishes a 
small Attic bell-4ratér, said to have been found at Corinth and now in the collection 
of Mr E. Armytage, which appears to show Theseus waiting at the altar of Zeus 
Meilichios to be purified of blood-guiltiness, cp. Bakchyl. 17. 46 ff. 

ii. 1103 n. 7 Zeus Sykdsios. H. Vorwahl ‘Zum Ursprung des ‘ Feigenblatts”’ in the 
Rhein. Mus. 1930 Ixxix. 319 f. rightly concludes: ‘So ergibt die philologische Unter- 
suchung eine Bestatigung der psychoanalytischen Bemerkung, dass das Feigenblatt nicht 
das Symbol der Keuschheit, sondern der bewusst gewordenen Sexualitat sei.’ 

ii. r105 Zeus Mezléchios enthroned. <A. Plassart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 424 
n. 3 cites a votive relief in the Museum at Corfu (inv. no. 352), which represents Zeus 
seated to the right on a rock with a sceptre in his left hand, a pAzé/e in his right. On 
either side of him two snakes advance, raising their heads. Before him are traces of a 
small female votary with uplifted arm. The relief is inscribed in letters of s. iii or earlier 
‘Hyqom Ad Metdixton. ; 

- ii, 1114 Zeus Aeclichios associated with Helios. S.G. Paraskeuaides in the ’Apy. Eq. 
1932 4px. xpov. p. 12 f. no. 1 fig. 1 publishes a grey marble slab from Mytilene bearing a 
manumission of ¢. 200 B.C. Tetuts Hoxripévya | deter édevOépay | Iédreav td Ala xai | 
“AMov, dvévehyrév | wor yeroudvav, | eel xe Tov Blov éyAlrn. || Tetucs Hvxripévya | deter 
érevdepar | edevOepay | rd Aia kat “AXov. He quotes other manumissions trd Ala Div 
“HXtor (Dittenberger Sy//. inscr. Gr. no. 1212 with n. 2, supra ii. 729 n. 0) and bd 
Ala “Hdov.(K. A. Rhomaios in the ’Apx. Aer. 1924—1925 ix wapdpr. § Thermos). 


ii, 1113 Zeus MetiUchios at Sounion. In the fortress outside the temple at Sounion 
G. P. Oikonomos in 1924 found ‘a votive stele to Zeus Meilichios, with two snakes 
displayed symmetrically’ (A. M. Woodward in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1924 xliv. 274, 
cp. G. Welter in the Jahrd. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1925 x1 Arch. Anz. p. 314). 


ii. 1124 un. 0 a goblet inscribed AIOZ TNTHPOL. Such ypaymarica éxmdpara 
have been listed and discussed by C. Picard ‘A propos de deux coupes du Vatican et 
d@un fragment du Musée Kircher’ in the Mélanges d’archéologie et d’histoire (Ecole 
Frangaise de Rome) 1910 xxx. g9—116 pls. 2 and 3 and 2d. in the Rev. Arch. 1913 
ii. 174—178 ((TPAMMATIKA EKIIQMATA’). He enumerates sixteen specimens, of 
which no. 7 is a séémnos from Fasano with a painted inscription AIOZ TLOTHPOS 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 226 no. F 548), no. 15 a Aydix of black Attic ware from 
Pantikapaion incised [@ul@wris Atds Zwriiplos] (B. Pharmakowsky in the Jahré. d. kais. 
deutsch. arch, Just. 1g10 xxv Arch, Anz. p. 209f.), no. 16 fig. 5 a fragment of a black- 
glazed kdntharos from the Peiraieus lettered in orange-red paint [AlIOZ) [|QTH[POS]. 
See further C. Picard in the Rev. Arch. 1938 ii. 105—107. : 

ii. 1132 the soul of the divine king escaped as a bird. A. H. Krappe in the Rhezx. 
Mus. 1928 Ixxvii. 184 cites an Iranian tale from F. Spiegel Evdnische Alterthumskunde 
Leipzig 1873 ii. 43: ‘So horen wir (Yt. 19, 34) dass sich die kénigliche Majestat in 
Gestalt eines Vogels von Yima entfernte, als derselbe anfing liignerische Worte zu 
sprechen; immerhin wird man gedacht haben dass die Majestat auf ein anderes Glied 
der kdniglichen Familie tiberging.’ 

ii. 1132 n. 4 the sceptre of Zeus. Cp. Hes. cat. frag. 123 Kinkel, 103 Rzach, af, 
Plat. Miz. 320D (Minos) és Baochedtaros @oxe xaradynTrav Bactkjwv | kal mreloTwr 
Fracce wepixribver dvOporuwy | Lnvds éxwv oxiatpov TE Kal roddwy Bactrever. 

ii. 1132.n. 6. On sceptre-worship see also M. Cary—A. D. Nock ‘ Magic spears’ in 
the Class. Quart. 1927 xxi. 123 n. 5. 

ii. 1135 the central slab from the eastern frieze of the Parthenon (pl. xliv), One or 
two fresh facts and fancies must be recorded. W. R. Lethaby ‘The Central Part of the 
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Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon’ in the Journ. Hell. Stud. 1929 xlix. 7—13 figs. 1—6 
(summarised by E. H. Heffner in the dm. Journ. Arch. 1929 xxxiii. 555 f.) observes 
that exquisite sepia-drawings made in all probability by William Pars in 1765—6 and 
now in the Elgin Collection at the British Museum bring out sundry details no longer 
distinct (heads of Athena and Hephaistos, etc.). ‘The central group is divided off from 
the rest of the frieze right and left by intervals of space down through which. on either 
hand, a slightly scored line may be traced. It is probable, 1 tnx, that these lines 
defined a difference of colour in the background which showed that the central action 
was on a different plane from the rest, that is, in the interior of the Temple.’ 

Lily Ross Taylor ‘Seats and Peplos on the Parthenon Frieze’ in the Am. Journ. 
Arch. 1936 xl. 121 and ead. ‘A Sellisternium on the Parthenon Frieze’ in Quantula- 
cumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake London 1937 pp. 2 53—264 figs. 1—7 
suggests that the f¢g/os was intended, not as clothing for the xéanon of Athena, but as 
drapery to be placed over the chair of one of the gods. 


ii, 1135 n. 4. N. Valmin ‘ Die Zeus-Stoa in der Agora von Athen’ in the XK. Human- 
istika Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberdttelse 1933—1934 i (Bulletin de la Société 
Royale des Lettres de Lund 1933—1934 i) Lund 1934 pp. t—7 with fig. 1 (‘Skizzenplan’) 
rightly located the Stod Bastleios and identified it with the Stod of ‘Zeus Soter- 
Eleutherios.’ O. Walter ‘Zeus- und Kénigshalle der Athener Agora’ in the /Jahresh. 
a. oest. arch. Inst. 1936 xxx Beiblatt pp. g5—100 maintains that the Stod Bastleios 
(¢. 500 B.C.) was distinct from the Stod of Zeus Zleuthérios (shortly before 400 B.c.). But 
that is not the view taken by the American excavators of the Agord (Hesperia 1937 Vi. 
225f.). Thanks to their highly successful researches it is now possible to assert with 
some confidence that the Stod Bastleios was identical with the Stod of Zeus Eleuthérios, 
and to get some idea of its history and appearance. See the definitive account of the 
building contributed by H. A. Thompson to Hesperia 1937 vi. 5—77 (‘Stoa of Zeus 
Eleutherios’) with pl. 1 groundplan, actual state, pl. 2 groundplan, restored, and 39 figs. 
By the courtesy of Mr Thompson I am able to reproduce both the restored plan 
(pl. 2=my fig. 923) and the restored elevation (fig. 34=my fig. 924) of this important 
structure. It seems probable that certain earlier remains found beneath the Stod 
(rectangular base of séros with neighbouring altar) belonged to a sanctuary of Zeus Sotér 
or Lleuthérios (schol. Aristoph. Plowt. 1175 & doree Ala Lwripa tysdow, &vOa Kat 
Lwrijpos Acés dorw iepdvs rdov adrov 5é evi Kal ’EdevOépidy pact), who owed his second 
title to the deliverance from Persia that he had wrought (Harpokr. s.v. ’HAev0épios Zevs: 
‘Yarepelins (frag. 25 p- 279 a 32 ff. Sauppe) ‘‘r@ per roivuy Aci, & dvopes Sixacral, 7 
éruvupla yéyove Tot "Edev@dpiov mpocaryopeverOar dia 7d rods ékeevOepovs Thy oTodv 
olxodoufoat Thy wAyolov abrod.”’ 6 dé Alduyss dnow duaprdvew Tor piyropas éxdjOn yap 
"Breudépros bid 7d ray Maydixav dwaddayivar rods "AGnvatous. Bre de éwvyéypamrat wev 
LZwrihp, dvoudgerar 5€¢ kal EXev@épios, Snot xal Mévavdpos, cp. et. mag. p. 329, 44 ff.). 
The pre-Persic statue of the god presumably perished in the sack of 480/479 B.C. and was 
later replaced by another statue bearing the appellation Z/euthérios. When the Stod was 
designed, ¢. 430 B.C., room was left in front of it for the famous figure on a large circular 
base. The building, which was virtually completed by 409/8 B.c. (Jmscr. Gr. ed. min. i 
no. 115, 7 £. [mpdaGev r]é[s] Zrolas rés Bactdelas), was a Doric colonnade with a facade 
of seven columns and two wings of six by four columns—an arrangement perhaps 
suggested by that of Mnesikles’ Propylaia. On the back-wall were paintings of the 
Twelve Gods (Paus. 1. 3. 3); on ‘the wall beyond,’ probably the south wall, paintings of 
Theseus and Demokratia and Demos (Paus. 26.); also, presumably on the north wall, a 
painting of the battle fought at Mantineia by the Athenians sent to help the Lace- 
daemonians (Paus. 1. 3. 4). The paintings were by Euphranor (Val. Max. 8. 11. ext. 5, 
Plin. wat. hist. 35. 129, Plout. de glor, Ath. 2, Loukian. zmagg. 7, Paus. 1. 3. 4, Eustath. 
in Il. p. 148, 10 ff.). The tiled roof had two akrotéria in terra cotta, which represented 
Theseus hurling Skiron into the sea and Hemera carrying Kephalos (Paus. 1. 3. 1), 
perhaps a relic of the official quarters assigned to the daszleds before the Persian invasion 
(see, however, the suggestions of C. Picard in the Rev. Arch, 1938 ii. 95 f.). An annex 
of two large rooms was built behind the Szod in s.i A.D. to secure greater privacy for 
the court of the dasé/ezis and for occasional meetings of the council of the Areopagites 

(cp. Dem. é# Avistog. 1. 23). 


ii. 1137 n. o the dastle%s about to wear Athena’s Jéplos (?). Cp. Diod. 1. 14 (each of 
the gods honoured Herakles with special gifts) "AOqv@ wey wéwdq, “Hpatoros b¢ porddy 
kai @wpaxt, For interchange of clothing see further W. R. Halliday Zhe Greek Questions 
of Plutarch Oxford 1928 p. 216 ff. 


ii, 1143. K. A. Neugebauer in the Jakré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 1922 xxxvii Arch. 
Anz. p. 76 no. 25 records the acquisition by the Berlin Antiquarium (inv. no. 30021, 
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photo 3440) of a small bronze snake (0'187™ long) with raised head and inlaid pupils. 
Its back is inscribed in archaic lettering | AROZEMITOMEAAIWIOTO- 
TIEAANA (iapés ut 73 MeAAtylo 76 WeAdvac), This was purchased at Paris in rgri 
as coming from the Peloponnese, and A. Plassart in the Budi. Corr. Hell. 1926 1. 424 


n. 4 states that in 1916 he saw near the find-spot (Pellana in Achaia) a second small 
bronze snake, but uninscribed, which was said to have been found at the same time. 


ii. 1146 n. o pyramidal tombs for horses at Agrigentum. C. M. Firth and J. E. Quibell 
found at Saqqara two mummies of horses, dating from the reign of Ramses ii (Comptes 
vendus del Acad. des inscr. et belles-letires 1926 p. 205f.). But on Greek pyramidal 
structures see now the important paper of L. E. Lord in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1939 
xliii. 783—84. 

ii. 1150 tomb-ceiling as mimic sky. Sir A. J. Evans in The ///ustrated London News 
for Sept. 26, 1931 p. 485 ff. publishes a temple-tomb close to the palace at Knossos. The 
rock-cut sepulchral chamber had a central pillar, and ‘the rock ceiling—squares of which 
were visible between the beams—had been tinted with the brilliant Egyptian blue, or 
Ayanos, so that the dead beneath the vault might not be without the illusion of the sky 
above.’ See further ¢¢. Ze Palace of Minos London 1935 iv. 2. 975 and context. 


ii. 1151 Zeus Aeilichios at Thespiai, etc. A. Plassart in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1926 
1. 422 f. no. 43 cites a fragmentary inscription from Thespiai Aegiddas | Irépwros | iapeds [ 
Ad{t MeJrcxéoe | «7 Medcxin. | x.7.d. and no. 44 another from the same place Opacvpayos | 
O€wros iapeds | Aci Medrixiv, Jd. 2d. p. 423 n. 2 refers to A. D. Keramopoullos in the ’Apy. 
AeAr. 1917 iii. 422 n.o no. 2 (Lebadeia) a marble ste/fdion (height 0'23™) bearing an 
omphalés (height c. oo5™) and beneath it the inscription [Z]woias | Aaiuor. | Midexiy 
with a snake creeping up towards it: Keramopoullos observes that Aaluwy MiAtyios may 
well be the ’Ayadds Aaiuwr. Plassart p. 423 n. 3 adds A. Jardé—M. Laurent in the 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902 xxvi-. 324 ff. no. 15 (Anthedon) a marble s¢ée (height o-40™) with 
a snake [’ A}rroAdbn0[s] | [K]ageoodé[rov] | (Ace? (or [Znv]et?) MeA[e]x lq] found above the 
door of the church of Hagios Athanasios, which appears to stand on the site of the 
sanctuary of Zeus AMilichios. 

ii, 1153 n. r. See further P. Kretschmer ‘Oidipus und Melampus’ in Glotta 1923 
xii. 59—61, E. Frankel in Guomon 1928 iv. 447, H. Petersson in M. P. Nilsson Zhe 
Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology Cambridge 1932 p. 105 n. 11, L. W. Daly in 
Pauly—Wissowa Real-Enc. xvii. 2104 f. 


ii, 1155 Zeus Meilichéos in Thessaly. /user. Gr. sept. iii. 2 no. 145 (Thebae Phthio- 
tides) a white stone inscribed At Mei|Acytwe | Kpwe |’Apot{a]? | dvéOlsiteler. 

ii, 1156 Akrisios. A. H. Krappe in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1930 xlili. 157 treats Akrisios 
as ‘le vieux dieu Cronos lui-méme’ and compares Akrisios’ expulsion of the infant 
Perseus (influencing the legend of Astyages and Kyros the Persian) with Kronos’ 
expulsion of the infant Zeus, concluding that a folk-tale weo¢¢f may be traced in both 
myths and even in the gwasz-historical legend. L. Bieler in Wiener Studien 1931 xlix. 
120-123 (‘Der Tod des Akrisios’) regards ’Axpiovos as Illyrian, Tevraytdas as ‘ vor- 
griechisch-pelasgisch.’ H. Krahe ‘Sprachwissenschaftliches zur Sage von der Flucht des 
Akrisios’ 26. 1933 li. 141-~—143 argues that both "Axplotos and Tevrayidas are names of 
Dlyrian origin. 

ii. 1156 Zeus Afc/fchios in Samos. E. Preuner in the Ath. Mitth. 1924 xlix. 42 no. 9 
a votive inscription from Zigani Kdéas Meydxou | Act MeAcylon. 

ii, 1156 Zeus Medlichios in Nisyros. W. Peek in the Ath. Mitth. 1932 vii. 57 f. no. 8 
an inscription of Roman date from Rhodes (G. Jacopi in Clara Rhodos 1932 ii. 213 f. 
no. 52) Kaddcxpdrny lepfa marpos yeyaGra Oéwvos | Znvds Mecdixloco xrur Neloupos 
delder and Zed pledé]uv Neioupov, drjyova cdfe Odwva | Kaddtxpdrovus, bv orépas, émel 
reds elpds éréxOn. The two distichs are engraved within two wreaths on a /abula ansata 
of white marble. R. Herbst in Pauly-—-Wissowa Real-Enc. xvii. 765 adds Juscr. Gr. ins. 
iii nos. 95 and 96. 

ii. 1157 Zeus AMeiléchios in Kypros, T. B. Mitford in the Journ. Heil. Stud. 1937 
lvii. 29 no. 2 a boundary-stone at Amathous AIOX | MEIAIXIOY in large lettering 
with CLN (gzzd?) in smaller lettering to the left of the second line. 

ii. 1157 n. 0 Zeus Afotrépaios. E. A. Gardner—-F. Ll. Griffith Maukratis London 
1888 ii. 13, 61, 68 no. 14 pl. 22 lepdv Adfés "Aw]lorpor[afov] on a stone found in the 
témenos of Hera. 

i For the sale of priesthoods at Erythrai see L. Robert in the Bull. Corr. Hell. 1933 
vii. 472. 
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ii. 1158 Zeus Aed/fchios at Kyrene. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Hermes 1930 
Ixv. 257 f. (‘Lesefriichte’ no. 280) cites rock-cut inscriptions at and near Kyrene to show 
that the dead were associated in cult with the Eumenides and with Zeus Meiléchios (after 
S. Ferri Comtributi di Cirene alla storia della religione greca (Collezione Tpagy. 2) Roma 
1923) pl. ro). : 

ii. 1158 Zeus Meil/fchios at Selinous. K. Lehmann-Hartleben in the /ahrd. d. 
Deutsch, Arch. Inst. 1926 xli Arch. Anz. p. 179 fig. 36 briefly reports the discovery by 
E. Gabrici of a sanctuary of Zeus Mezléchios at Selinous. This snvall ¢émenos occupied 
the north-east angle of the large site sacred to Demeter Malophoros, just as the ¢émenos 
of Hekate Propylata occupied the south-east angle. For a full account of it see 
E. Gabrici’s official publication in the Mon. d. Linc. 1928 xxxii. gt—107 figs. 33—64 
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Fig. 925. 


_ (‘Edicola ed altari di Meilichios e della Pasikrateia (?)’), 174—-181 (‘Stele figurate del 
recinto di Meilichios’), 381—383 (inscriptions), 403—405 (cult). The precinct (pl. 2, 
part of which=my fig. 925) included a little temple, the base of which measured only 
5°20" by 2°97™—a mere casket for the statue or statues within. Two Doric columns 
stood opposite the avfae; but their entablature was of a simplified Tonic order (fig. 58 
=my fig. 926). In front of the temple were two oblong altars, one large, one small; and 
it was originally flanked by a pair of porticoes, each with five columns. Behind the west 
wall of the precinct were found numerous s¢é/az, mostly small piers square in section, or 
pyramidal, or cylindrical, and nearly all without inscription. The few inscribed blocks 
were archaic in character: p. 381 f. no. 3 pl. 97, 4 70 Acds TG Mledtxlo eul | para 
Edpelvido ro Ieldidpyxo (‘I, the first-fruits of Eumenides son of Pediarchos, belong to Zeus 
Meilichios.’ Wilamowitz in Hermes 1930 lxv. 258 cj. rpo 7&(v) Hdperldo(v)), p. 382 no. 4 
pl. 97, 1=my fig. 927 Av«togo (perhaps T'\Aukicgo) élult Medixcos, p. 382 f. no. § pl. 97, 2 
MeXqios | ro» KadevAidav, p. 384 no. 9 pl. 97, 3 70 Mid[exto - —Joapo[—]s. Other finds on 
the site were a double altar of simpler type (fig. 62), and several small wells (figs. 63-66) 
for the storage of lustral water, etc. Offerings made to the god were vases and objects of 
minor worth, which were burnt along with the animal sacrifice and buried in the ashes: 
over them was erected a s¢ée, often surmounted by a pair of busts, male and female 
{pls. 27, 1—4, 28, 1—6, 29, 1—8, of which 27, 3 f.=my figs. 928 f.). Gabrici concludes 
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that the whole cult had a chthonian character, Zeus AMez/échzos and Pasikrateia (?) being 
the Selinuntine equivalents of Hades and Persephone. 

ii. 1158 Zeus AMedlichios at Pompeii. For a description of his temple in Reg. viii. 
7 (8). 25 see A. Mau—A. Ippel Fithrer durch Pompejt Leipzig 1928 p. 162 f. R. C. 
Carrington in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1933 xxiii, 132 pl. so figures the wall of it and 
dates it early in s. i B.c. 

if. 1159 n. r. On the names Adgimos, Adfos, and the like see H. Krahe Die alten 
balkanillyrischen geographischen Namen Heidelberg 1925 p. 86 and R. Vulpe ‘Gli Iliri 
dell’ Italia imperiale romana’ in the Ephemeris Dacoromana (Annuario della Scuola 
Romena di Roma) 1925 iii. 131, 145 n. 1, 217. And on the Lares, E. Tabeling Mater 
Zarum Zum Wesen der Larenreligion Frankfurt am Main 1932 pp. 1—104. 

ii. 1160 ff. Zeus Phélios. See H. Sjovall Zeus im aligriechischen Hauskult Lund 1931 
pp. 75—84 (‘Zeus Philios und Zeus Meilichios’), M. P. Nilsson ‘Die Gotter des Sym- 
posions’ (E Symbolis Philologicis O. A. Danielsson octogenario dicatis seorsum expressum) 
Upsaliae 1932 pp. 218—224. 

ii. 1161 ff. Zeus PAdlios at Athens. Gabriel Welter ‘Eine Weihung an Zeus Philios’ 
in the Ath. Mitth. 1925 1. 165 f. publishes an inscription of the early fourth century B.c., 
found in a Byzantine wall above the odefon of Herodes Attikos at Athens and probably 
























































Fig. 926. 


derived from the adjoining Asklepieion: Avouxpdrns [A]vacxhéos | éx KofA]wva Afe}t dirlux | 
[é]ve[O}n[xer]. 

ii. 1163 n. 6. H. J. Rose ‘The Bride of Hades’ in Classical Philology 1925 xx. 238— 
243 (the idea underlying Soph. Azz. 815 and other Greek passages is that the earth 
receives increased fertility from the potential, unused fertility of the chaste). 

ii. 1167 love in relation to Zeus. Dion Chrys. ov. 4 p. 71 Dindorf dyolws ¢ kat 
gpirlav odk GAAqv H 7d TadTa BovrecOa Kal StavoetcAar, dudvordy tia ofoay....8s dy ody TH 
Aut piros F Kal duovog mpos Exeivor, 2c8’ 8rws ddlkav rds emOuuhoes mpdyuaros 4 movnpoy 
re xal aloxpdr deavonOyrerat; On this subject of personal intimacy with Zeus see further 
the able articles of F. Dirlmeier on ‘OEOSIAIA—®IAOOEIA’ in Philologus 1935 xc. 
57-77 and 176—193. 

ii. 1167 f. Diotima’s réAea kal érorrixd. A. M. Desrousseaux ‘ Plutarque, Mor. 382¢0” 
in the Rev. At. Gr. 1933 xlvi. 210—213 (Plout. de Js. ef Os. 78 dd xal TAdrowv kai 
"Apororéhys éwomrixdy Tobro 7d wépos THs Prdocopias Kadodowv, ws (Desrousseaux corr. @ 
vel, guod praestat, év ) ol ra Sofacrad Kal puxrd Kal wavrodard Taira mapamerpdueror 
TG dOyy Tpds Td mpwrov ekeivo Kal dmdoiv Kal dvdov e&ddAovrae Kal, OvydvTes ards (So 
Reiske for &AXws) rijs rept ard xaBapas ddnOelas, ofov év redéry (so Reiske for évred#) 
édos, Exew pidocodiay voulfovec—from which it is clear that Aristotle was following the 
very words of his master in symp. 210 A). 

ii. 1176 n. 4 Zeus Ephéstios. See now H. Sjévall Zeus im altgriechischen Haushult 
Lund 1931 p. 115 f. 

ii. 1177 n. 2. Cp. Aristot. els ‘Epueiay 16 ff. Edmonds, 14 f. Diehl af. Athen. 696 D, 
Diog. Laert. 5. 8, Stob. for. 1. 12 (ed. Gaisford i. 5) rolyap doldtuov épyas | dddvardy ré 
pw abdjcovet (so Wilamowitz for avéjoover) Mofoat, | Mvapooivas Obyarpes, | Acds Revtov 
oéBas abfovloa pidlas re yépas BeBaiou. 
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ii. 1179 ff. Trajan and Zeus P#tlios at Pergamon. W. H. Buckler ‘Auguste, Zeus 
Patroos’ in the Rev. Phzlol. Troisiéme Série 1935 Ixi. 177188 adduces a series of official 
Pergamene inscriptions (nine decrees and two letters) to show that the complete deification 
of Augustus was reached through three successive phases: (1) from 27 B.C. to 3 B.C. he 
was airoxpdrup Kaicap @eo0 vids DeBacrés, and his highpriest 6 dpytepeds Oeds ‘Pubyys xal 
adroxpdropos Kaloapos Scot vioi ZeBaorod; (2) from 2 B.C. to 14 A.D. Augustus was 
adroxpdrwp Kaicap Geod vids ZeBacrés, dpxcepeds wéyioros kal warhp ris warpldos kal rob 
céuravros Tév dvOpdhruv yévous, and his highpriest 6 dpyiepeds Peds‘ Pduns xal abroxpdropos 
Kaicapos G¢00 vio§ LeBacrod apxrepéws peylorov kai warpds THs warplios cai rob cduaravTos 
tev dvOpamuv yévous; (3) from 15 A.D. onwards (after his death on Aug. 19, 14 A.D. and 
his consecration by the Senate on Sept. 17, 14 A.D.) Augustus became eds LeBacrds 
Kaicap Zebs Iarpgos abroxpdrwp Kai dpxtepeds péysoros, warhp ris marpldos xai roi 
cburarros Tar dvOphrwv yévous, and his highpriest 6 dpxsepeds Oeds ‘Pduns xal Beod 
DeBacros Kaloapos Aids Iarppou abroxpdropos kai dpxrepéws peylorov, marpos rhs warploos 
kai rod cdparavros Tay dvOpdrwy yévovs. Thus Augustus while alive was treated as (1) a 
hero and (2) a demi-god, when dead was raised to the rank of (3) a god and identified 
with Zeus Harp@os. The documents relevant to this third stage are (a2) Sir C. T. Newton 
A History y Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchide London 1862—1863 
ii. 2. 695—698 no. 6 pl. 87, G. Hirschfeld in 7he Collection of Ancient Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum London 1893 iv. 1. 63—65§ no. 894; (4) J. Keil ‘Zur Geschichte 
der Hymnoden in der Provinz Asia’ in the Jahresh. d. oest. arch. Inst 1908 xi. 1ot—107 
(Odemish near Hypaipa); (c) Corp. inser. Gr. ii no. 3187 (Smyrna). Cp. also (d) a 
marble pedestal from Aphrodisias, which must have carried a statue of Zeus with the 
features of Augustus, inscribed Ala Tarpgiov | [ZeS]acrdv Kaloapa (W. Kubitschek— 
W. Reichel in the Anz. d. Ahad. d. Wiss. Wien Phil.-hist. Classe 1893 p. 103 no. 13); 
and (e) a dedication from Dorylaeion [@eG¢ ZeBacrdk Kaloapt @)(e)od vide Aci Tarpw[ewe, 
rarpl THs wa} |[rpldos cal rod cbumravros dvOpwrwy yé[vous,] x.7.d. (I. Meliopoulos in the 
Ath, Mitth. 1897 xxii. 480 f., Dittenberger Orient. Gr. inscr. sel. no. 479). Mr Buckler 
concludes his very noteworthy article on Augustus at Pergamon by a further suggestion: 
‘En y acceptant l’épithéte divine, Trajan imitait le plus illustre de ses prédécesseurs ; 
n’aurait-il pas choisi celle de Zeus Philios, symbole de sa bienveillance, afin de marquer 
le contraste avec les antiques splendeurs du Zeus Patréos ?’ 

ii, 1187 n. o fig. 990 Zeus Vémeios at Alexandreia. His wreath is probably of oak- 
leaves, not séizon. Oak-wreath and aégds are characteristic of Zeus on Alexandrine 
cameos (supra p. 537 f.). 

P. Kabbadias in the ’E¢.’Apx. 1918 p. 192 f. fig. 39 publishes a dedication (no. 11) 
from Epidauros: “Hpg ’Apyelg | Aci Neuely | warploi[s] @elots 6 icpopdvrys | Atoyévns 
iepalrodjoas rod | Zwripos rd | POA éros (=297 A.D., cp. Zuscr. Gr. Pelop.i nos. 100t 
and 1002). 

ii. 1187 n. 4. D. M. Robinson at Olynthos found Bottiaean pottery of guasi-Aegean 
character (A. W. Lawrence on Hdt. 8. 127. See G. E. Mylonas in D. M. Robinson 
Excavations at Olynthus Baltimore 1933 v- 60—63 (Group iii, second half of s. vi to 
beginning of s. v B.C.)). 

ii. 1191 Olympic contests at Daphne. A bronze statuette (height 6 inches) now in the 
British Museum shows a naked youth carrying a board (?) inscribed in relief ANTIOX- 
EQN |] TON ETTI| AAPNHI (Sir E. J. Forsdyke in Zhe British Museum 
Quarterly 1929—1930 iv. 70f. pl. 44, @)—presumably a record of success in these sports. 

ii. 1194 emperors wearing the aigés. J. Arneth Monumente des K. K. Miinsz- und 
Anttihen-Cabinettes in Wien Wien 1849 p- 31 f. pl. 18, 2 an onyx engraved with Julian (?) 
as a beardless Zeus. He wears an aigés and holds a sceptre in his raised right hand, 
a thunderbolt in his lowered left. At his left side is a trophy with seated prisoner; at his 
right side, an eagle. The legs of Zeus, the field, and the back of the whole gem are 
covered with ‘Gnostic’ inscriptions. 

ii. 1197 n. 3. To the bibliography of Antiocheia add E. S. Bouchier 4 short History 
of Antioch 300 B.C.—A.D. 1268 Oxford 1921 pp. 1—324. 

ii. 1213 ‘Jupiter-columns.’ M. P. Nilsson ‘Zur Deutung der Juppitergigantensaulen’ 
in the Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiii. 182—184 argues from the wheel etc. that the god in 
question was a Celtic deity (Taranis?). 

ii, 1213 the Column of Mayence. On Quilling’s views see also L. Deubner in the 
Archiv f. Rel. 1925 xxiti. 310 f. 

li. 1216 the omphaiés found by F. Courby at Delphoi. C. Picard in the Revue de 
Vhistotre des religtons 1926 xciii. 85 m. 1 states that in the Rev. Arch. 1921 (not 1920) 
i. 172 he did not regard Courby’s omphalds as ‘faux,’ but holds that the inscription on it 
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(‘archaique ?’) raises many doubts— see P. Roussel in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1915 xxviii. 457) 
zd. in the Rev. Arch. 1925 ii. 4g n+ 1. C. Picard in the ev. Et. Gr. 1930 xliii. 136 still 
hesitates (‘L’omphalos n° 1g n’a pas encore ses lettres de créance bien établies’). 


_ Hi. 1218 the witch-cult in western Europe. Cp. Miss M. A. Murray Zhe God of the 
Witches London (1933) pp- 1—214 (reviewed by H. Coote Lake in Folk-Lore 1934 xlv. 
277 £.) and e contra C. L’Estrange Ewen Some Witchcraft Criticisms (London) 1938 
(printed for the author) pp. r—6. 

“i, 1219 the Milky Way conceived as a tree. U. Holmberg in J. A. MacCuiloch 
The Mythology of all Races Boston 1927 iv (Finno-Ugric, Siberian). 82 cites the ‘song 
of the Great Oak ’—a Finnish account of the Milky Way ‘regarded by some Arctic tribes 
as being the trunk of a great tree, along which those killed in battle wander.’ 


ii. 1221 the axe from Mallia. J. Charbonneaux in the Mon. Piot 1925—1926 xxviii. 
6 ff. pl. 2 and figs. 3, 4, 6 publishes this axe as ending in the forepart of a panther, not 
a lioness. So also C. Picard in the Revue de Phistoire des religions 1926 xciii. 7o n. 1, 78 
n. 3, and P. Couissin in the Rev. Arch. 1928 i. 261 fig. 6. 


ii, 1221 fig. org relief of lictors’ axes. For similar reliefs see Stuart Jones Cat. Sculpt. 
Pal. d. Conserv. Rome p: 1g f. Scala i nos. 1 and 2 pl. g, 2. p. 157 Sala degli Orti 
Mecenaziani no. 6b pl. 59. 

ii. 1221 the ‘Tomb of the Lictor’ at Vetulonia. See now H. Mihlestein Die Kusst 
der Etrusker Berlin 1929 p. 85 n. o and p. 228 f., who in fig. 149 publishes a good 
photograph (Alinari 45 853) of the‘ Eisernes Rutenbeil < Labrys> aus Vetulonia <Tomba 
del Littore> Mus. archeologico Florenz’ and refers it to s. vii B.c. 


ii, 1221 carvings in amber. Other examples (human and simian figures from Vetulonia) 
in D. R. Maclver Villanovans and Early Etruscans Oxford 1924 p. 107 fig. 25. 


ii. 1222 fig. 1017 the earliest representation of Zeus(?). S. Benton in the dun. Brit. 
Sch. Ath. 1934—1935 xxxv. 85, 98 pl. 21, 1—3 provides three excellent photographs 
of this little bronze, but calls it cautiously ‘the Dodona thrower,’ ‘the Dodona figure.’ 

M. P. Nilsson Homer and Mycenae London 1933 p. 80 suggests that a terra-cotta 
head and a stone axe found in the Mycenaean sanctuary at Asine ‘are the earliest 
representations of Zeus, the Greek god of thunder.’ See further O. Frédin in 7he 
illustrated London News for Sept. 25, 1926 Pp. 548 fig. (2) and Nilsson Miz.-Myc. Rel. 
pp. xx—xxii pl. 4. The head (o'105™ high) showed traces of white on the face, but had 
eyes, lips, and hair painted red. With it were found five smaller female figures in terra 
cotta and sundry vases, including a two-handled bowl of the ‘Granary Class’ (A. J. B. 
Wace in the Aun. Brit. Sch. Ath. 1921—1922, 1922—1923 xxv. 4of, (‘The Granary 
Class of L. H. 111. Pottery’)) and a composite vessel of three cups conjoined. 


ii. 1228 Zeus Telestourgés at Miletos. K. Latte ‘Zevs Tedeoroupyés’ in Phelolagus 
1930 Ixxxv. 225—227 notes that in both inscriptions this is the god to whom sacrifice is 
made by a new priest at his ordination. Hence, he thinks, we obtain light on Hesych. 
teeclepyov matdva* tov émiredeotiKoy Tv Tots Oeois emiTedounerwy lepOv, where the 
manuscript reading reAeauyépwv was wrongly altered by T. Hemsterhuys into redeotepov— 
a blunder perpetuated by M. Schmidt in both his editions. Sir H. Stuart Jones, however, 
in the new Liddell and Scott p. 1770 (following E. Diehl Supplementum Lyricum® Bonn 
1917 p. 66) says ‘prob. a gloss on tekeoole[pov watdva in Pi. Pae. 7. 2.’ Unfortunately 
the text in Pindar is very insecure. O. Schroeder Supplementum Pindaricum Berolini 
1923 p. 3 records Wilamowitz’ cj. reAeoote[7H] Peod cp. schol. grec, ; 


ii. 1229 relief of Agdistis and Attis. A Hellenistic relief (height o°61™), found in the 
Peiraieus and now in the Berlin Antiquarium, shows Agdistis as a draped goddess, with 
a ¢tympanon in her left hand, presenting a flower to a youthful Attis, who sits before her 
clad in the costume of Asia Minor (Kaurze Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen im 
Alten Museum Berlin—Leipzig 1920 p. 106 no. 1612). 


iii. 35 n. ro. Cp. Nikephoros Basilakes progymn. 7. 10 (i. 489, 5 f. Walz) dvwOev 
ouvivye Tas vepédas 6 Zeds. 

iii. 57n. 2. J. D. Beazley Der berliner Maler Berlin-Wilmersdorf 1930 p. 21 no. 202 
pl. 13, 3 fragments of a red-figured Aydréa at Athens (G 251) ‘ Triballos?’ a barbarian in 
panther-skin (?) with pal/és on staff, forehead, and nose! Perhaps'cp. E. de Chanot 
‘Géryon’ in the Gaz. Arch. 1880 vi. 136—138 pl. 22=Reinach Aép. Stat. ii. 26 no. 7, 
if not also Babelon—Blanchet Cat. Bronzes de la Bibl. Nat. p. 482 f. no. 1178. To the 
literary allusions add Iuv. 6. O 26, and see W. B. McDaniel in the Am. Journ, Arch. 
1918 xxii. 35 n. 1. ; 

iii, 63 n. 3- See now E. Kapp ‘Muw6éraipos’ in Philologus 1929 N.F. xxxviii. 259— 
261 (defends Tko@- against Heé-). 
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- dil, 85 n. o (2) fig. 28. This sarcophagus, now at Zagreb, is better published by 
G. M. A. Hanfmann in the Am. Journ. Arch. 1939 xliii. 229 ff. fig. 2. 

iii. 165 the sanctity of dew. J. Roscoe Zhe Northern Bantu Cambridge 1915 p. 28: 
Among the Banyoro is a clan called ‘The Baszéa, whose principal totem is the Milch 
Cow which has been with a bull, and their second Dew upon the Grass. The members 
of this clan avoid for several days drinking milk from a cow which has been with a bull, 
and also refrain from. walking in grass while dew rests on it.’ 

iii. 245 f. The epféoron, as its name implies, was a sacrifice subsequent to, or additional 
to, that of a cow for Athena, and must not be viewed as a preliminary rite. 

iii. 292 sea-bathing as a rain-charm, Miss M. A. Murray has kindly sent me a note 
(July 17, 1938) ‘about ceremonial bathing (by the whole population), on a set day in 
the spring, in the sea. It is done at Gaza by Bedu and fellahin alike, men, women, 
children & animals. I think it may be connected with the cult of Atargatis.’ May we 
not rather suppose that this is only another case of communal rain-charm? 

iii. 298 the formula 26x, émpax. I would venture to compare a spell to stop nose- 
bleeding by a whispered méx, pdx, ripx (G. F. Abbott Afacedonian Folklore Cambridge 
1903 p- 233 no. goand p. 360 pw’. Iepl pwirny rob rpéxer, Eye eis Td wdpos exeivo rod 
spéxer, xpupls eis ro abri> wot, wad, plat, kal Gédec mavoy—an extract from a medical 
treatise contained in an eighteenth-century MS. possibly written by a physician named 
Constantine Rizioti). 

iii. 322 n.o Zhviov vdwo. Cp. the sacred and curative character of Ascension Day 
rain-water. A. R. Wright—T. E. Lones British Calendar Customs (England i) London 
1936 p. 141 f. cite examples from five counties, of which one will serve: ‘A Warwick- 
shire cook of a relative of mine was seen last Ascension Day, May 1, standing out of 
doors, basin in hand, to catch the rain that was falling. In explanation she said that 
Holy Thursday rain was holy water, and came straight from heaven. The reason that she 
preserved it was that it was good for weak or sore eyes’ (Cuthbert Bede in Motes and 
Queries Sixth Series 1883 vii. 367). 

iii. 336 n. 5. Sieve-superstitions are collected with a wealth of detail by Eckstein in 
the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens Berlin—Leipzig 1936 vii. 1662—1686 
(‘Sieb’), 1686—1701 (‘Siebdrehen, Sieblaufen, Siebtreiben’). 

iii, 341 n. 3. On the pentagram see further Col. Allotte de La Fuye ‘Le Pentagramme 
pythagoricien, sa diffusion, son emploi dans le syllabaire cunéiforme’ in Badyloniaca 
1934 xiv. 1—§6 figs. 1—10. : 

iii. 345 n. r. With regard to Egyptian receptacles for viscera Mr Sidney Smith 
informs me (Nov. 17, 1934) (1) that limestone pots with plain lids go back to the late 
Old Kingdom (Dyns. v—vi), (2) that jars with lids in the shape of the deceased’s head 
are typical of the Middle Kingdom and occur down to Dyn. xviii, and (3) that ‘ the four 
children of Horus’ belong to the New Kingdom from the late xviiit Dyn. onwards. 

iii. 348 the ‘Canopi’ of Osiris. See now F. W. Freiherr von Bissing Agyftische 
Kultbilder der Ptolemater- und Rimerzeit (Der Alte Orient xxxiv. 1/2) Leipzig 1936 
pp. 28—34 ‘Das Kultbild von Kanopos’ pl. 4, 10a and 10 b (an Osiris of Kanopos in 
marble, from Egypt), pl. 4, 11a (an Osiris of Kanopos in bronze, from Egypt, resting 
on an ‘Opfertafel’), pl. 5, 11 b (an Osiris of Kanopos, owned by the Queen of the 
Netherlands), pl. 8, 18 (a Kanopos with spiral fluting, in the Vatican). 

iii. 348 Nile-water. The sanctity of Nile-water is discussed by F. J. Dolger Aztise und 
Christentum Miinster in Westfalen 1936 v. 3. 153—187 (‘Nilwasser und Taufwasser’), 

iti. 349. Theonoe was not the wife, but the unsuccessful lover, of Kanobos (n. 8). 


ili, 358 n. 6. G. A. Megas in Hermes 1933 Ixviii. 415 ff. argues that the story of the 
Danaides was a folktale later localised at Argos. He cites (after B. Chalatianz in the 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 1909 xix. 362) an Armenian parallel, heard at 
Etschmiatsin in 1899, which however so closely resembles the Greek myth that I should 
rather assume classical influence, direct or indirect. 

iii. 426 the Danaides and the fertility-charm. C. F. A. Schaeffer in his Schweich 
Lecture of Jan. 27, 1937 (‘Fertility cult and cult of the dead at Ugarit. Devices for 
libations in the Mycenaean tombs. The jar of the Danaids’) compared the rl@oe rerpy- 
wévae of the Danaides with the libation-funnels at Ras Shamra. /d. ‘ Les fouilles de Ras 
Shamra-Ugarit. Septiéme campagne (printemps 1935)’ in Syria 1936 xvii. 1053—148 
refers to the period ‘Minoen ou Helladic récent 111’ (s. xiv—xiii B.C.) several sepulchral 
deposits (p. 112 f. with fig. 4) ‘caractérisés par la présence d’un grand entonnoir a libation 
percé d’ouvertures enfoui verticalement dans la terre avec, A sa base, une accumulation 
de vases. Parmi eux des rhytons attestent bien le caractére votif de ces dispositifs (fig. 
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et 4). Comme nous l’avions déja dit@) (@)Cf. Rapport de la troisitme campagne, Syrza, 
1932, p- 12), ils ont dfi servir au rite magique, ayant probablement pour but de favoriser 
la fécondité de la terre et dont Pune des tablettes de Ras Shamra semble donner la 
formule() (Q)L.c., Syréa, 1932, p- 12).’ 

ili. 429 the mavalis lapis. F. Bomer ‘Der sogenannte lapis manalis’ in the Archiv 
f Rel. 1936 xxxiii. 270—281 discusses previous interpretations of this ‘Regenstein,’ 
rejecting both the derivation from manare and that from Manes. He starts afresh from 
the authoritative statements of Varro (sera p. 435 n. 2) and contends that aguae mdnale 
meant a ‘ Handkrug fiir Wasser,’ being derived from mdnus (cp. id. ‘Lat. aguae manale’ 
in Glotta 1937 xxvi. 1—7); that mdnalis /apis—originally termed mdnale sacrum—was 2 
sacred water-pot, probably a hollow stone of pot-like formation used for ritual purposes 
(so O. Gilbert Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt Rom im Altertum Leipzig 1885 ii. 
{54 n.1); and that later this mdalts /epis was confused with the dagés Manalis or ‘stone 
of the Manes,’ Festus’ ostium Orct (supra p. 432 n. 4). Bomer sums up: ‘Das Instru 
ment des rémischen Regenzaubers war ein manale sacrum, ein heiliges Wassergefass ; 
der wirkliche /afis manalis, der Stein der Manen, steht mit dem Regen in keiner 
Verbindung. Einen /afis manalis als Regenstein, an den man bisher glaubte, hat es 
nie gegeben. Er ist eine etymologische Konstruktion der Antiquare.’ 


iii. 434 f. the manales petrac. T. F.G. Dexter The Sacred Stone Perranporth (1929) 
p- 27 no. 81 cites from Morris Celtic Researches a‘ Maen Glaw’ or “ Rain Stone,” “ which 
they rolled about when they wanted rain,” and compares the Lapis Manalis at Rome. 


iii. 475 f. the birth of Montezuma. Cp. E. S. Hartland Primitive Paternity London 
1909 i. 11 ‘A pearl fell into the bosom of a girl and she swallowed it, as the Chinese 
tell, with the result that a boy was born (according to one version, from her breast) who 
afterwards became the great emperor Yu.’ 


iii. 538 n, o pl. xliv. F. Lenormant ‘Jupiter AEgiochus, camée sur chrysoprase’ in the 
Gaz. Arch. 1875 i. 95—99 pl. 13 published a very large cameo from the Northwick 
collection (then owned by Fevardent), a chrysoprase in the Asia Minor style of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus. Its subject is a facing Zeus, almost exactly like that of my 
malachite relief, but coarser in effect and without acorns on the oak-wreath. 


iii. 564 ff. ‘ox-driving.’ F. Cumont ‘St. George and Mithra ‘‘The Cattle-Thief”’ 
in the Journ. Rom. Stud. 1937 xxvii. 63—71 notes that at the monastery of [lori in 
Mingrelia, as late as c. 1850 A.D., ‘every year on the Festival of St. George, to whom 
the church of the monastery was dedicated, an ox mysteriously entered the building 
ready for sacrifice.’ Cumont argues that St George has here replaced Mithras the fov- 
«Nétros Gebs (Porph. de antr. nymph. 18). 


iii. 573 Zeus Folieds and altar. (Mrs) J. P. Shear in Hesperia 1936 v. 316 with 
fig. 22, 6—8 says: ‘Is it not possible to connect this type [my figs. 399—402] with the 
greatest of the Athenian festivals of Zeus, the Diasia, which was of a propitiatory 
character?’ Had. ib. p. 301 with fig. 11, 1—2 [my fig. 548] would recognise the altar 
of Zeus Polias [s¢c/] and associate it with the Dipoleia. She gives the same explanation 
of the ducranium-type (her pl. 5, 1—29). 

iii. 580 n. o with fig. 404. See now C. Watzinger in Furtwangler—Reichhold— 
Hauser Gr. Vasenmaleret iii. 343 ff. fig. 163 and pl. 175. 


iii. 593 Diomos, priest of Zeus Polieds, first to slay an ox. But Synkell. chron. 153 B 
(i. 289 Dindorf) says of Kekrops otros wparos Bobv éOuctace xai Liva mpoorybpevoer, 
ws tives. 


iii. 612 n. 0. On the BadAnris see also S. Weinstock in Pauly—Wissowa Real- Enc. 
xvii. 856. 

iii, 623 n. 1 with fig. 423. The design on these glass plaques is drawn (rather 
unsuccessfully) to a larger scale by W. Technau in the /ahré. d. Deutsch. Arch. Inst. 
1937 lii. 98 f. fig. 42. 

iii, 634 n. 2. E.C. Yorke in the Class. Quart. 1936 xxx. 153 f. maintains that the 
Prometheus Bound, ‘if Aeschylus was its author,’ must have been the latest of his extant 
plays, to be dated between 458 and 456 B.c. Prof. D. S. Robertson in the Cam- 
bridge University Reporter 1938 \xix. 387 reviews recent opinions and argues from the 
‘Sophoclean features’ of the play for ‘the latest possible date.” He even suggests that 
* Aeschylus left the Prometheus trilogy incomplete’ and that some of the odes may have 
been ‘supplied by one of his sons, Euphorion and Euaion, or by his nephew Philocles, 
all tragic poets.’ 


iii. 655 n. o with figs. 464—469. My conjecture that the head on these coins repre- 
sents Zeus Odbéos can, I find, claim the support of A. Reinach, who in the Aevue 
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Bronze statuette of Zeus Oljmpzos from Bulgaria, 
now in the Museum of the Augusta Trajana Society at Stara Zagora. 


See page 1196. 
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1196 Addenda 


épigraphique 1913 i, 172 no. 461 anent an inscription from Lampsakos dedicated Ocg 
’OABiw observed: ‘A la lumiére de cette inscription il y aurait lieu de se demander si ce 
n’est pas Zeus Olbios a cornes de taureau qu’il faut voir sur les monnaies a téte cornue 
qu’on qualifie de Zeus Ammon, Pan ou Priape corniger.’ Johanna Schmidt in Pauly— 
Wissowa Real-Enc. xvii. 2430. 


iii. 767 ff. guardian snakes in pediment. Cp. J. Johnson ‘Apotropaic serpents in 
Minturnae temple decoration’ in the 4m. Journ. Arch. 1939 xliii. 306. 

iii. 813 n.3 the cult of Athena on the Nike-bastion. P. Lemerle in the Budi. Corr. 
ell. 1937 \xi. 443 with figs. 4—7 reports that N. Balanos now recognises at least two 
successive sanctuaries below the level of the classical temple. One, the less ancient, 
is connected with the altar found by G. Welter (fig. 6). The other, the more ancient, 

- included a hollowed block on which idols were lying (fig. 7) and an altar of Athena 
Ntke mentioned in an archaic inscription [Michel Recueil d’luscr. gr. no. 671, 4 £1 f., 
Dittenberger Syl. inser. Gr3 no. 63, a 11 f. xat Boludv ALPwov (‘ Adiectivum indicat fuisse 
quidem iam antea aram, sed non lapideam’), scr. Gr. ed. min. i no. 24, 14f.). 


iii. 832 n. 2. Dr H. Frankfort’s paper on ‘The Burney Relief’? has now appeared 
in the Archiv fir Orientforschung 1938 xii. 128—135 accompanied by three fresh 
photographic illustrations. This paper, of which he most kindly sent me an offprint, 
conclusively vindicates the genuineness of the relief, refers it on stylistic grounds to the 
Larsa period, and inclines to identify the female figure as Lilith or some other ‘inhabitant 
of the Land of Death.’ Her domed crown with four horns marks her as divine. Her 
so-called “ring and staff” are either ‘a measuring rod and line,’ as on the sééle of 
Ur-Naminu, or ‘on our relief they might well be a continuous coiled piece of rope,’ such 
measuring instruments serving as symbols of justice. 


iii. 845 the earliest Gorgéneton. ¥.Chapouthier ‘A travers trois gemmes prismatiques 
(époque Minoenne [‘M. M. 1’}) in the Af@langes G. Glotz Paris 1932 1. 183—201 publishes 
a three-sided seal-stone in greyish steatite from Mallia, of which one side represents ‘a 
facing Gorgénezon with bristling hair, large ears and eyes, wide cheeks but small mouth, 
and pointed chin (photographic pl. and fig. 2=J. Charbonneaux in the Rev. Et. Gr. 
1933 xlvi. 76 fig. 3). The face is flanked by two small branches. 

iii. 927 Akmon, On Doias the ‘ Twin’-brother of Akmon see Norbert Jokl in Ebert 
Reallex. x. 144 and 147 (after A. Fick in the Zettschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung 
1907 xli. 347). 

_ hii. 9588 the temple of Zeus at Olympia struck by lightning (Paus. 5. 11.9). C. Picard 
‘Zeus, Aristophane et Socrate’ in the Rev. Et. Gr. 1938 li. 62-—63 finds an allusion to 
this incident in Aristoph. #wd. 401 f. ‘ Prodige favorable et pieuse intention du ciel, 
disaient les bons esprits! Ti wadv; efit répliqué le Socrate d’Aristophane, introducteur 
de dieux nouveaux et destructeur de la tradition religieuse. This is much better than, 
with V. Coulon in the Rev. Zt. Gr. 1937 1. 453f., to assume a like happening in the 
sanctuary of Zeus Sotér and Athena Séteira at the Peiraieus (Lykourg. 2” Leocr. 17, 
alih.-see Severin Solders Die ausserstidtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas Lund 
1931 p. 2). Picard takes the opportunity of listing all the Zeus-cults in or near Athens— 
a useful record. 


iii. 964 copies of the Pheidiac Zeus (?). Mr R. M. Cook in a letter from Athens dated 
Aug. 16, 1935 drew my attention to a small -bronze figure of Zeus Olfmzfios recently 
discovered in Bulgaria, and very kindly enclosed the photograph reproduced in my 
pl. Ixxxii. He comments: ‘It is a bronze statuette, found last March casually at Smero, 
a village a little north-east of Stara Zagora. The overall height is about 25 cm.; the 
height of the figure alone, 18 cm, All of the base is, I believe, original. It is not yet 
published, though photos of it (from the same negative as this) have appeared in a local 
paper & in one of the Sofia dailies. It is now in the Museum of the Augusta Trajana 
Society, at Stara Zagora: the director is Mt C. Raikov.’ 


iii. 973 Christ in the likeness of Zeus. In the Christian appropriation of pagan 
statuary two methods were followed, which it might be convenient to distinguish as the 
outward and the inward. The one imposed some external sign of the new religion. 
The other sought to appreciate the internal qualities of the old. The first adapted. The 
second adopted. And naturally the former, as the easier process, was more frequent than 
ie latter. The facts are fairly obvious, and I shall content myself with a single example 
of each, 

H. Bulle in the Hinzzelaufnahmen nos. 1436 and 1437 (=my fig. 930, a and 4) Text 
v. 93 publishes a bearded head of Pentelic marble (height 0:23"), which came from the 
neighbourhoed of Athens and is now at Karlsruhe, and comments: ‘Gehérte ohne 
Zweifel zu einer Herme..... Wohl originale Arbeit aus der zweiten Halfte des 5. Jahrh. 
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Marble head from Jerash : 
a third century Zeus (?), which perhaps served as a fifth-century Christ. 


See page 1197+ 
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v. Chr.’ Bulle ignores the incised cross, which is simply omitted also in the small sketch 
given by the Jahrd. d. hats. deutsch. arch. Inst. 1890 v Arch. Anz. p. § no. tr. But 
A.J. B. Wace in the Class. Rev. 1932 xlvi. 65 says with more circumspection: ‘Cases 
are known...where a cross was scratched on a work of art in early Christian times to 
sanctify what would otherwise have been ungodly.’ 

J. Garstang in 7he Zilustrated London News for July 31, 1926 pp. 193—197 devotes a 
whole article to the interesting head found by H. Horsfield on the east side of the ‘Street 
of Columns’ at Jerash (Gerasa). For a detailed study of the site see the reports of 
J. W. Crowfoot ‘The Church of S. Theodore at Jerash’ in the Palestine Exploration 
fund, Quarterly Statement for 1929 London pp. 17—36, #d. ‘The Churches of Gerasa, 
1928, 1929’ 26, Quarterly Statement for 1930 London pp. 32—42, zd. ‘Recent Work 
round the Fountain Court at Jerash’ 26. Quarterly Statement for 1931 London pp. 143— 
154, 2a. Churches at Jerash A Preliminary Report of the Joint Yale-British School 
Expeditions to Jerash, 1928—1930 (British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Supple- 
mentary Papers. iii) London 1931 pp. 1—48 with 13 pls. anda plan. Garstang loc. cét. 
says: ‘Between the doorway of the Basilica and that of the circular church, nearer to 
the former, and in the cloister into which both doors open, the head was found lying 
upon débris about a foot from the floor, and covered with more débris mixed with 
architectural remains....Such, briefly, is the evidence which attests that the head was 
in use contemporaneously with the Christian buildings of the area in which it was found.’ 
Garstang well suggests ‘that the head was originally chosen from among the earlier 
pagan sculptures of the place, or imported specially, as responding to a Christian con- 
ception.’ He agrees ‘that it belongs to the latter half of the second century A.D.’ but 
adds somewhat inconsistently: ‘One thing seems clear—that it was fashioned by a great 
artist who, working upon the established and familiar models of pagan Zeus or Asklepios, 
glorified them in the realisation of an ideal. Did such a genius exist in the fourth or 
fifth century at Jerash? And was that ideal the Suffering of Christ?’ Accordingly the 
fine full-face view prefixed to his article is labelled: ‘The earliest representation of 
Christ?...a remarkable sculptured Christ-like head (probably of the latter half of the 
amd century A.D.) found in a 5th-century Christian church at Jerash.’ I confess that 
Garstang’s enthusiasm leaves me a little breathless. I had the opportunity of examining 
the original head soon after its arrival in London (pl. Ixxxiii is from the official photo- 
graphs) and judged it, on stylistic grounds, to be a third-century head of Zeus. I did not 
think that its pathos was so pronounced as to justify us in calling it an ideal of Suffering. 
Indeed, the vertical furrows between the eyes, as distinct from the horizontal furrow 
across the forehead, were suggestive of concentrated thought rather than intense pain. 
I held, therefore, and still hold, that the Jerash head came from a third-century statue 
portraying Zeus, perhaps in his character of Providence (supra p. 946), a statue which 
may conceivably have served the fifth-century Gerasenes as an embodiment of Christ. 


CORRIGENDA 


i. 13. For ‘bliss’ read ‘bless.’ 
i-aign.o. For ‘p. 444’ read ‘p. 517. 
i. 134. n. 4. For ‘ Lydia’ read ‘Ionia.’ 
i.a75n.2. For ‘Maas’ read ‘ Maass.’ 
i. 216 n. 3. For ‘Athen. 84 ff.’ read ‘ Athen. 456 Cc ff.’ 
i. 220. For ‘ddcchos’ read ‘ dékchos,’ and so elsewhere (i. 221, 425, 442, 648, 649, 673). 
i. 236 n. 10. For ‘ Liban. or. ii’ read ‘ Liban. ov. 11.’ 
i. 245. For ‘daughter of Helios’ read ‘granddaughter of Helios.’ 
i. 272. For ‘man’ read ‘men.’ 
1. 302 n. §. Delete comma after ‘ Muxjynv.’ 
i. 330. For ‘Saltzmann’ read ‘Salzmann.’ 
i. 335 n. 7. For ‘104’ and ‘105’ read ‘267’ and ‘268.’ 
i. 375. For ‘Libye”’ read ‘Libye®.’ 
i. 398n. 4. For‘p.g2’ read ‘p. 311.” 
i. 474. After ‘swastika-patterns’ insert ‘and.’ 
i. 513 n. 5. For ‘fig. 113’ read ‘fig. 387.’ 
i. 546n. 4. For ‘471 n. 4.” read ‘471 f2 
i. 571 n.2. For ‘§ ro (a)’ read ‘§ 10 (b).’ 
i. 591 n. 3. For ‘In this’ read ‘In the.’ 
i, 604 n. 10. For ‘mother-god’ read ‘mother- goddess.’ 
i.646n. 3. For ‘Zay’ read ‘Zdv. 
i. 660n. 2. For ‘Strab. 476” read ‘Strab. 475.’ 
i. 675. For ‘Kuster’ read ‘Kiister.’ 
i. 717m. 2, For ‘E. Cumont’ read ‘F. Cumont.’ 
i. 7320.31. For ‘n. 2’ read ‘n. 1, 
i, 768 n.0. For ‘in Alterthum’ read ‘im Alterthum, 
i. 776. For ‘millenium’ read ‘millennium.’ 
i. 800. For ‘Zeus IeAwaives’ read ‘Zeus Hedwvatos.’ 
i. 824. For ‘Kynados’ read ‘Kounados.’ 
i. 827 s.v. Makedonia. For ‘Zeus 126 ff.’ read ‘Zeus 100 ff.’ 
i. 837 s.v. Phrygia. For ‘Zeus Ilamias 3933’ read ‘Zeus Iasias 3903.’ 
i. 842 s.v. Seimios. For ‘533 f.’ read ‘553 f.’ 
i. 855 s.v. Zeus nursed by. For *by goat 112, 112,’ and ‘720,’ read ‘by goat 112,’ 
and ‘7203.’ 
i. 856 s.v. Zeus Attributes. For ‘blue mantle 33,’ read ‘blue mantle 33.’ 
i. 867 s.v. Fick, A. For ‘690,’ read ‘6905.’ , 
i. 867 sv. Fire. For ‘Zeus 702,’ read ‘Zeus 702,.’ 
i. 870 s.v. Heydemann, H. For ‘698,’ read ‘6984.’ 
i. 870 s.v. Hill, G. F. For ‘356,’ read ‘356,’ and for ‘602,’ read ‘602;.” 
. 875 s.v. Nilsson, M. P. For ‘669,’ read ‘669,.’ 
i. 879 s.v. Rolland, E. For ‘357,’ read ‘2573.’ 
i. 882. For ‘Svoronos, J. H. (cont.)’ read ‘Svoronos, J. N. (cond.).” 
ii. 864. For ‘nforms’ read ‘informs.’ 
ii. 1093 n. 1. For ‘vecgues’ read ‘grecques.’ 
ii. 1096 n. 4. For ‘povodpevoy’ read ‘dmocovpevoy.’ 
ii. 1113 n.0. For ‘évoudfovres’ read ‘dvoudgovras.’ 


-- 


Corrigenda 1199 


ii. 1323 s.v. Syria. The last entry ‘Sun, Moon, and Morning-Star in folk-tale from 
1004 ff’ should have been s.v. Syra. 
ii. 1361 s.v. Eitrem, S. For ‘1042,,’ read ‘1142))-’ 
. iii. 37 n. 2. For ‘épye@oyovias 8’ read ‘épytdoyovtas 8.” 
ili. 79. For ‘Man said’ read ‘Men said.’ 
iii. rog nvr. For ‘n. 3’ read ‘n. 4.” 
iii. 360 n. 4. For ‘vi. 2089’ read ‘iv. 2089.’ 
iii. goon. 2. For ‘Gabrici’ read ‘Gabrici,’ and so on p. xxi of vol. ii. 
iii. 416 n. 0. For ‘Tetz.’ read ‘Tzetz.’ 
iii, 518 n. 3. For ‘étre A’ read ‘étre 1a.’ 
iii. 773. For ‘(fig. _—)’ read §(fig. 369).’ 
iii. 976. For ‘ Brugman’ read ‘ Brugmann,’ and so on p. 977- 
iii. g81. For ‘pl. Ixix’ read ‘pl. Ixx.’ 
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Zeus Tréios 
on a bronze coin of Hiera- 
polis in Phrygia 
{Imhoof-Blumer Gr. Miinzen 
p- 214 f. no. 693 pl. 12, 22). 
Supra ii. &71 n. 6. 


INDEX I 
PERSONS PLACES FESTIVALS 


The contents of each item are arranged, as far as possible, under the 
following heads: Cults Epithets Festivals Oracles Rites Priests 
Worshippers Personations Myths Metamorphoses Genealogy Functions 
Htymology Attributes Types Identifications Assimilations Associations 
Comparisons Relations Supersedure. 


In the Genealogies f.= father, m.=mother, s.=son, d.~daughter, b. =brother, 
st. = sister, gf. = grandfather, gm.= grandmother, gs. = grandson, 
gd. = granddaughter, h. = husband, w. = wife. 


The larger numerals refer to pages, the smaller numerals 
to foot-notes. 


Abaddir 
Cults: .Manliana 9379 Poeni 9379 


Epithet: Sanctus 9379 
Priests: eucaddires 937 
Abaris, controls wind 106 . 
Abbeville, statuette of pantheistic Zeus at 
9 


Abdera, coins of 1002 f. 1008 
Aberkios, epitaph of 972) 1128 
Abirkios, tombstone of 1126 
Aborras 1027; 
Abydos 
Cult: meteorite 886 
—— coins of 856) 
Acerbas 6469 
Achaeans 
Cults: Zeus 6509 Zeus ‘EdAdvios 1164 
—— shaft-graves of 362 (?) 
Achero 989) 
Acheron 152 416 
Achilles 
Cult: Olbia 6545 
Epithet: TWovrdpyyns 6549 
Myth: Penthesileia 956 
Type: passage to Islands of the Blest 
135 


—~- shield of 596 f. 
demands bride 395 (?) 
Achilleus, s. of Thetis 1043 See Achilles 
Achilleus, the earth-born 1043 
Adad 
Cults: Heliopolis in Syria 1095 
Nabataioi 1097 Palmyra 1093 
Attribute: golden thunderbolt 1095 
Types : seated between two bulls with 
thunderbolt 1097 standing on bull 
with thunderbolt 831 standing on 
bull with double three-pronged 
thunderbolt in either hand 1095 
Identified with Zeus 945 
Compared with Ramman, TeSub, and 
the god of Mt Tabor 1173 


when dead 


Adighe 1114 See Circassians 
Admete, d. of Eurystheus 1029 
Adonia 1118 
Adonis 
Cult: Malta 1031, (?} 
Myth: killed by boar 8179 
Identified with Aion 9149 
Superseded by John the 
1031, (?) 
Adraa, coins of 907 
Adrasteia 
Epithet: dpein 922 
Myth: served by Kelmis, Damna- 
meneus, and Akmon 922, 
Adrasteia, a Cretan Nymph 9313 
Adrian, St 5234 
Aeneas 102 f. 
Aérias 6469 
Aether See Aither 
Aéthlios, s. of Aiolos, reputed to be s. of 
Zeus 107 
Agallis 596 f. 
Agamedes . 
Associated with Trophonios 5075 
Agamemnon 
Myth: Palladion 609 
—— early connected with Lakedaimon 
and Amyklai 1181 later divinised as 
Zeus Agamémnon 1181 stone ship 
of 1171 
Agapius, St 1102 
Agatha, St 447, 
Agathos Daimon 
Type: Sgrs lepaxduoppos 843, 
Identified with Daimon Milichios (?) 
1187 : 
Agaue 1124 
Agdistis 
Cult: Peiraieus 1192 
Myth: pomegranate springs from his 
severed member 815 
Function: doublet of Attis 1174 
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Baptist 


1202 


Agdistis (cont.) 
Type: draped goddess with tympanon 
presenting flower to Attis 1192 
Agdos, Mt 
Myth: Agdistis 236 
Agenor 161, 
Aglauros 
Rites: human sacrifice at Salamis in 
Kypros 6539 oath of épheboi 242 
Myths: Erichthonios 185 f. 248, 764f. 
voluntary death for her country 
2425 
Genealogy: Agraulos or Agraulis d. of 
Aktaios or Aktaion 242 w. of Ares 
283, m. of the Kekropides 242 m. of 
Keryx by Hermes 602 f. 


Functions: dew 237 603 944 earth- 
goddess 242 944 water-nymph 
237. (?) 


Etymology: 2372 
Associated with Demeter Kovporpédos 
242 
Aglibol 
Cult: Palmyra 1158 f, 
Type: in military dress with crescent 
horns and spear 1159 
Associated with Bel and Iaribol 1158 f. 
Agni 
Genealogy: f. of Ekata, Dvita, Trita 
544 f. 
Agnostos Theos 
Cult; Athens 1162 
Agon Capitolinus 1141 
Agorakritos 707 f. (?) 
Agra 
Cults: Artemis’ Ayporépa 725 Hileithyia 
168 724 Persephone and Demeter 
722 . 
Rites: Lesser Mysteries 722 
Agrai 168 See Agra 
Agraulides 659 (?) 660o (?) 
Agraulis See Aglauros 
Agraulos See Aglauros 
Agreus 
Cult: Korkyra 271; 
Attribute: cornu copiae 2713 
Agrigentum 
Cults: Zeus ’AraBipios 
"Oddpmeos L171 f, 
— coins of 4149) 415 9g, 1146 
Olympion at 1171. (bibliography) 
tombs for horses at 1187 
Aia 2369 
Aiaia 
Etymology: 1078 (2) 
Aiakidai 6509 
Aiakos 
Genealogy: forefather of Aeginetans 
and Pergamenes 1164 
Function: judge of dead 402 
Type: head on coins of Aigina ® 1164 
Aias 
Epithet: rerdapavios 6509 
Function: faded god (?) 650 
Etymology: 6519 


525 Zeus 


Index I 


Aias, s. of Oileus 
Myths: Kassandra 867 956 struck by 
lightning 868 
Aias, s. of Teukros, as name of priestly 
dynasts at Olba 6439 6459 founds 
cult of Zeus “OdBtos 6439 prehistory 
of 650p ff 
Aidoneus 6 
Aigaion 139, (?) 
Aigaion, Mt 929 
Aigeion, Mt 1177 
See also Aigaion, Mt 
Aigeira : 
Cult: Zeus 1107 f. 
— coins of 1107 colossal head of 
Zeus from 1107 f. 
Aigeus 
Myths: leaves sword beneath rock at 
Troizen 4841, suicide 240, 
Type: witnesses birth of Eriehthonios 
186 


Aigikoreis 1083 
Aigina 
Cults: Zeus 6509 Zeus‘ Edddvios 1164 f. 
Festivals: Amphiphorites (’Aydoptrns 
aydv) 603 12 Delphinia 603 12 Hydro- 
Phoria 603 t¢ 
Myth: contest of Poseidon with Zeus 


1 
— coins of 1164 (?) 
Aigina, d. of Asopos 1121 f. 
Aigion 
Cult: Hileithyia 663, 
Aigipan 620 (?) 
Aigis, a monster slain by Athena 839 
Aigos Potamos, coins of 886, meteor of 
885 f. : 
Aigyptos ; 
Genealogy: 8. of Belos and twin-b. of 
Danaos 355 f. of fifty sons 355 
Aimilius Paullus impressed by the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia 960 
Aineias 
Myth; rescued from Diomedes by 
Apollon 103 
— phantom of 103 
Ainos in Thrace 
Cult: Hermes TMepdepatos 1137 
Myth: Epeios’statueof Hermes caught 
by fishermen in net 1137 
Aiolie 106 140 
Aiolis 161 
Aiolos 
Epithet: immoxdppns 1097 
Genealogy: f. of Aéthlios 107 f. of 
Makedon 110 
Function: wind 157 
Etymology: 109 
suas ere with Aiolos Hippotades 109 
944 
Aiolos Hippotades 
Myth: 106 ff. 975 
Genealogy: six sons and six daughters 
106 1075 
Functions: a dead chieftain 107 944 ‘a 


Persons Places Festivals 


Aiolos Hippotades (cont.) 
sort of Zeus’ 107 (?) ep, 944 keeper 
or king of the winds 106 f, 944 
Etymology: 1073 
Identified with Aiolos 
Aeolians 109 ff. 944 
Compared with Amakleides (Amal- 
keides), Protokles, Protokreon 122, 
Aiolos, Islands of, called Plotai 987 
Aion 
Cult: Alexandreia 913 
Epithet: Alay Alévev 913, 
Rite: birth from Kore 913 
Function: syncretistic deity combining 


eponym of 


Chaldaean, Persian, Phoenician, 
Egyptian, and Gnostic elements 
914, 


Attributes: horned lion 1180 Hydra 
1180 Kerberos 1180 two snakes 1180 
Types: leonine head, four wings, four 
arms, eye on chest, lion-heads on 
belly and both knees, etc. 1180 
naked child marked with five golden 
crosses 913 916f. phoenix with 
radiate nimbus 913, standing in 
zodiacal ring carried by Atlas 1128 
syncretistic 1180 
Identified with Adonis 913, Osiris 913, 
~— philosophic laudation of 913, 
Aion, s, of Baaut and Kolpias 914, 
Aisa 
Genealogy: d. of Nyx 718; 
Function: spinner 716 
Associated with Poros 747; 

Aischylos, date of P.v. by 634, 1194 makes 
Athena both winged and wingless 
in same play 810f. on the succession 
of Ouranos, Kronos, Zeus 739 on 
the possible overthrow of Zeus 740 f. 
on Zeus and the problem of evil 
974 

Aither 

Cults: Amaseia 879 Orphists 879 
Epithets: ’ Ade&txaAagos 879 Ards Aldijp 
454, pater 4532 pater omnipotens 
452 
Genealogy: f. of Nephelai 70 879 
Function: rain 452, 
Aithra 4859 4854. 
Aitne, Mt 
Cults: Hadran 177) Hephaistos 1775 
Myths: Briareus 39 Enkelados 39 
Typhoeus 39 
Aix, d. of Helios 
Myth: hidden by Ge in a Cretan cave, 
where—tended by Amaltheia—she 
nurtures infant Zeus with her milk 
8395 8409 
Compared with Minotaur in Labyrinth 
8405 
Akakallis 4149 
Akamantes 
Cults: Kyrene 115 Marathon 115 
Functions: the dead 116 (?) winds 
116 (?) 
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Akanthos in Egypt 
Cult: Osiris 338 
Rite: priests empty Nile-water daily 
into holed pithos 338 f. 354.372, 
Akephalos Theos 1127 
Akeso 1083 
Akhmim 884) See Chemmis 
Ak Kilisse 
Cult: (Zeus) édwEos 1140 (?) 
Akmon 
Genealogy: twin-b. of Doias 1196 of 
Ouranos 927 
Funetion: servant of 
mother 922 
Etymology : 925 
Identified with Kronos 927; Ouranos 
9274 
Akmoneia 
Cult: Zeus 794 
coins of 794 1070 
Akragas See Agrigentum 
Akraiphia 
Cult: Zeus Kepatés 1162 1165 
Akrisios 
Myths: imprisons Danaé in bronze 
chamber 364 455 expulsion of infant 
Perseus 1187 sends Danaé and 
Perseus adrift in a chest 455 killed 
by dtskos of Perseus 1187 
Genealogy: £. of Danaé 364 f. of Danaé 
by Eurydike d. of Lakedaimon 
455 
Identified with Kronos {?) 1187 
Aktaion 
Type: Polygnotos 1067 
Aktaion, f. of Aglauros 242, 
Aktaios, f. of Agraulos 55; 242 
Akte 260 
Alban Mt 
Cult: Jupiter Latiaris 492 
Alcumena 517: See also Alkmene 
Aleos 823 
Alexander the Great 
Personates Zeus 5409 
Types: leonine 957) Lysippos 9579 
thick neck, upward glance, leonine 
hair 5409 wearing aigis as chlamgs 
540, : 
In relation to Zeus Ammon 1076. 
(bibliography) 
— coins of 226 consults oracular trees 
of Sun and Moon in Prasiake 4209 
hurls spear at Troad 754 reverts to 
pre-Pheidiac type of seated Zeus 


mountain- 





1155 f. sacrifices to Liber Pater 
in Thrace 1118 
Alexandreia 
Culis: Aion 913 Demeter 9907. 


Isis 346 Kore 913 Osiris 346 ff. 
Serapis 553, Zeus Néuetos 1191 
Rites: birth of Aion 913 4% rod xadd@ov 
tpdodos 990 

— coins of 346 ff, 904, 913, 991f. 
1045 1111f. 1191 Koreion at 913 
Serapion at 553, 
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Alexandros 
Myth: Helene 78 
Ali, Abbas 1168 ff. 
Aliphera 
Cults: Asklepios 126, Athena 126, 
Zeus Aexedrys 999 127 
Alipheros, eponym 126, 
Alkamenes 1699 1719 215 216, 223 722, 
Alkestis dies for love 993 
Alkman brings kalathiskos-dance from 
Sardeis to Sparta 1008 (?) 
Alkmene 
Myth: consorts with Zeus 506 ff. 518 
Genealogy: w. of Amphitryon and m. 
of Herakles by Zeus 506 
Type: seated as suppliant on altar 
511 f. 


Allét 914, 
Aloeus 4 
Alybe (Halybe) 1101 
Amalberga, St 338, 
Amalkeides 121 
Amaltheia the goat 
Myth: flayed by Zeus, who wears its 
skin 839 
Amaltheia the nymph 
Myth: entrusts infant Zeus to her goat 


839, 
Genealogy: m. of Dionysos by Ammon 
126, (?) 
Amaseia 
Cult: Aither ’ArexaXafos 879 


Amasis, the vase-painter 681 (?) 
Amastris = Amasra 
Cults: Augustus 1163 Ge (?) Kupia 
1140 Theos Aniketos’ AoBapevs 1140 


Theos Hypsistos “Emjxoos “H)\cos 
1163 Zeus Zrparyyds 148 
— coins of 794 ‘Vogelfels’ near 


1162 f. 
Amathous in Kypros 

Cults: Iupiter Hospes (Zeus fév10s) 
6589 Zeus MeAlxtos 1187 

Rite: human sacrifice to LIupiter 
Hospes (Zeus Hévios) 6539 

Myth: Cerastae 6539 

scarab from 807 

Amathus, 8. of Aérias 646 

Ambrosia the nymph, attacked by 
Lykourgos, is transformed into vine 
1111 f. gives bowl to Ganymedes (?) 
982 

Ambrosiai Petrai 978 ff. 

Amen 

Cults: Napata 8822 Thebes in Egypt 
882, 

Function: sky-god 882, 

Types: aniconic 882, enthroned bundle 
representing dead man in sitting 
posture 1077 meteorite(?) 882 
omphalés 882, 

Identified with Ba‘al-hamman 1076 

Compared with Jehovah 8849 

Amen-Ra 

Function: 





sun 8859 
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Amen-RaA (cont.) 


Identified with Zeus 8822 945 
In relation to Min 8854 the other ram- 
gods Heryshef, Khnum, and the 
Lord of Mendes 8859 
Ammon 
Cult: Oxyrynchos 1076 
Myth: hides Dionysos 126, (?) 
Genealogy: f. of Dionysos by 
Amaltheia 126, (?) 
Identified with Zeus 945 
Ammoneion 882, 1076 See Oasis of Siwah 
Amnisos, Artemis bathes in 10323 
Hileithyia, d.of Hera, born in cave 
at mouth of 1032, Nymphs of 1032, 
Amon 882, 1076 See Amen 
Amphiareion near Oropos, excavations at 
1181 
Amphion 54 
Amphion and Zethos (bibliography) 1135 
Amphiphorites (’Augoptrns dywv) 603,12 
Amphipolis, coins of 8569 
Amphitrite 
Epithet: Nocedwvia 104731 
Etymology: 1241, 
Associated with Poseidon 681 958 
Amphitryon 
Myth: Alkmene 506 ff. 
Genealogy: {, of Iphikles by Alkmene 
506 
Etymology: 506 
—— cup of 507 507, thdlamos of, built 
by Trophonios and Agamedes 5075 
tripods dedicated by 5075 
Amiin 882, 884) 8855 See Amen 
Amyklai 
Cult; Apollon 1109 f. 
—— throne of Apollon at 220 631, 
1109 f. 
Amyklaion, relief from 1109 stéle from 1008 
Amykos 1453 1779 
Amymone 
Myths: Satyr 356 Poseidon 361 369 
Function; fountain-nymph 357 
Amynandridai 771, 
Anagyrous See Vari 
Anahita 
Cult: Persia 916, 
Etymology : 916, 
Anaitis 1134 See also Anahita 
Anaktes 
Cult: Athens 120 
Priests: Anaktoteléstai 1068 
Ananke, spindle of 1116 
Anaphe 
Cult: Apollon ’Aoyeddras 5702 
Festivals: Asgelaia 5702 Taurophone(i)a 
570, Theudaisia 5709 
Anaxagoras 418) 454 481, 886 
Anaximandros 949, 
Androgeos 
Cults: Athens 157 Phaleron 158 
Epithets: Kvpuytyns 157 £. xara rpduray 
jpws 158, 
Genealogy : 158, 
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Andros, Isiac hymm from 986 
Anemoi 
Cult: Tarentum 105f. 
See also Venti 

Anemokoitai 104 

Anesidora 2025 

Annakos 527 f. 

Anogeia, folk-tale from 1070 

Anoubis 

Cults: Delos 154f. Egypt 48, 

oath by (?) 48) 

Antaios challenges strangers to wrestling- 
bout 177% keeps in touch with 
mother-earth 1174 grave of, at Tingis 
3723 440, myth of, influenced by that 
of Kyknos 4405 (?) 

Anthedon 

Cult: Zeus Medlyeos 1187 

Anthesteria 430 

Anthousa 71, 

Antimacheia 

Cult: Zeus ‘Tértos 562 
Antiocheia on the Orontes 
Cult: Zeus Dwrjp 22 
Rite: alytarch of Olympian games 
personates Zeus 5623 
-—— bibliography of 1191 chalice from 
972 





Antiochos i of Kommagene 
Epithets: Ocds Aixatos Eripaviys 951 
Personates Zeus ’Qpopdcdns 951 (?) 
Antiope 
Myth: consorts with Zeus 467 469 6153 
Type: pendant to Danaé 469 
Antipas, St 1102 
Antiphilos, the painter 627 
Antisthenes 595 
Antoninus Pius 
Personates Zeus 1130 
Aonia 531 
Aos 512 See also Heos (Eos) 
Apameia in Phrygia 
Cult: Poseidon 22 
Festival: Kibotoi 530 (?) 
—- coins of 2938, 528f. 530 named 
Kibotos 530 
Apeliotes 130 
Apelles 297 
Apesas, Mt 
Cults: Zeus ’Awecdvrios 1165 Zeus 
*Agéovos 1165 
Aphrodisias in Karia 
Cult: Zeus Tarp@gos (= Augustus) 1191 
coins of 1148 © 
Aphrodisias in Kilikia, coins of 763, (?) 
Aphrodite 
Cults: Argos 320, Askalon 154 Athens 
1709 1719 722 725f. 726 Athmonia 
or Athmonon 55; Mt Eryx 172 ff. 
Gaza 553 Ioulis 269, Cape Kolias 
172 Megalopolis 567) Paphos 238, 
1112 1134 Samos 66, Saracens 915, 
Sparta 722; Thessaly 271 (?) 
Epithets: dvadvopévyn 297 &v “Eda 66 
év Kaddpos 66, é& Kiros 165 168 
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Aphrodite (cont.) 
1699 171 1749 722 726’Evdmrdtos 7225 
*Epuxivy 1752 xad} 1073 Krihovdde 
269, Maxaviris 567% Ovpavia 555 152g 
153 f. 1719 722 Tagla 8995 1134 
XaBdp (Xaudp) 9152 9153 9177 
Rite; sacrifice of heifer 1719 
Priestesses: tepbdovdor 177 
Personated by woman on ladder (?) 1118 
Myths: springs from seed of Ouranos 
274 springs from seed of Zeus 274 
is borne by dolphin to Kypros 274 
plants pomegranate in Kypros 817, 
sleeps with Hephaistos 175, trans- 
forms Melos the Delian into pndéa 
and Pelias into réAea 817) 
Genealogy: eldest of the Moirai 171) 
m. of Eryx by Boutas or by Poseidon 
1769 
Functions: mountain-mother 177) 
unites Sky with Barth 453 morning 
dew 172 vegetation 175, 
Etymology : 2744 275, 276 
Attributes: bud 1060 dove 175, 638, 
1057 doves 1112 flower 1060 mirror 
94 
Types: acrolithic réanon 567% Alka- 
menes 1719(?) 722; Capuan 1739 
Cnidian 970 cone 650) crouching 
561 Damophon 567, Doidalses 471 
draped and veiled 681 draped and 
flanked by two hovering Erotes 1018 
draped and flanked by two winged 
female figures (Nikai?) 1016 ff. 
drawn by sparrows 831 drawn by 
swans 831, Fréjus 1719 1739 (?) herm 
1719722 holding pomegranate 8189(?) 
in archaistic reliefs of the Twelve 
Gods 1055 ff. leaning on archaistic 
effigy of herself 171p leaning on 
pillar with tree in background 171, 
Melian 171) nude 834 nude goddess 
flanked by two Sirens 1016 nude 
goddess pressing her breast with 
dove or doves flying about her 1016 
Pheidias 698 698, riding on goat 
831 rising from sea 957f. semi- 
draped 698, standing with dove on 
finger 638 with Eros at her shoulder 
1022 with uplifted sandal 1020 
stepping on to boat 137, 
Identified with Astarte 177, (?) 
Associated with Ares 681 Eros 170) 
700 (?) 704 725f. 746 Eryx 1769 
Poseidon 6752 699 f. 
Compared with yuxy 7472 
In relation to Astarte 2759(2) 2769 coot 
52, dove 2759 1) (?) Moirai 722 
——- meadows of 1064, 
Aphros, forefather of Aphroi 
Genealogy : f. of Aphrodite by Astynome 
276, s. of Kronos by Philyra 276, 
Apidanos 366 
Apis 
Types: bovine bust with solar disk 
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Apis (cont.) 
between horns and lunar crescent 
round neck 1082 double bust (with 
Isis) 1132 
Apollo . 
Cult: Rome 436) 
Epithet: pastoralis 268, 
Type: in-Pompeian paintings of Twelve 
Gods 10620q £.) 
See also Apollon 
Apollodoros the mythographer 1103 f. 
Apolion 
Cults: Amyklai 1109f. Anaphe 5702 
Athens 725 Bulla Regia 825, Chembis 
983 Delos 119 984f. Dreros 1087 
Ephesos 1174 Gaza 553 Gryneion 
100 Hybla 1029 Hyperboreoi 106, 
Karthaia 269, Kaulonia, 830 Klaros 
100 Korkyra 1120 Leukas 1874 
Miletos 474) Peiraieus 1083 Selinous 
614, Tenedos 1146 Thebes in 
Boiotia 507; 880 Thespiai 1070 Vari 
261 2659 
Eipithets: ’Aypets 267 ’Ayueds 1120 
*Aoyeddras 5702 T'aAdéios(?) 880, 
* Acrpivios 1087 "Epipiddos (?’Epl- 
PudXos)3219"Epoos 261 Tophvios 5075 
880 Kdpvecos 996  Kapvetos 1078 
Aargos 10474, Aevxdrns 1374 Av«cos 
3554 Naatos 100¢(?) Néuos 2659 267 
6d Broepy 6s 6305 BABcos 630, Iv@aios (?) 
1120 Ikv@cos 725 Devaakevs 413, (0 
Pidtos (= PcAjoros) 4749 Xadadfios 880 
Oracles: Delphoi 1004 Gryneion 100 
Klaros 100 
Rite: sacrifice of asses 106, 
Priestess: the Pythia 100 (?) 1122 
Myths : is born in Delos 984 f. is hidden 
by Leto in Chembis 983 f. borrows 
aigis of Zeus 3143 wears aigts 866 
wraps aigis round Hektor 866 
rescues Aineias from Diomedes 103 
steals Delphic tripod 799, visits 
Lesbian oracle of Orpheus 99 fi. 
woos Thetis 742 Branchos 474) 
Kroisos 519 f. 


Genealogy: 8. of Zeus by Leto, and b. | 


of Artemis 7444(g) 8. of Dionysos by 
Isis, and b. of Artemis 984 f. of 
Kydon by Akakallis d. of Minos 
414, f. of Miletos by Akakallis d. of 
Minos 4149 : 

Functions: hail 880 sun 120, 726, 
welfare 630; 

Etymology : 1185 (?) 1136 

Attributes : apple (?) 1136 bay-branch 
99 bay-wreath 99 bow and arrow 
675 hawk 1073 kithdra and plékiron 
683 684 swan 757 

Types: square pillar inscribed KAPN- 
EIOS 996 first wooden statue 119 
holding double axe 1146 nude, 
archaic, advancing to right with 
filleted bay-branch and strung how 
1164 with Charites in right hand 
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Apollon (cont.) 

1124 with hawk on head 46 Kassel 
1155 Pheidias (?) 1155 kitharoidés 
707 ff. 725 contest with Marsyas 
659, 710 slaying Niobids 955 riding 
on swan 831 1136 in car drawn by 
swans 830f, in archaistie reliefs of 
the Twelve Gods 1055 ff. 

Identified with Aristaios 267 f. Horos 
984 


Associated with Artemis 707 958 Zeus 
Bpovraév 1160 f. Zeus Marpgos 1174 
Compared with meteor 885 
Supersedes Dionysos 1125 
provenance of 1135 1137 
Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, coins of 8569 
Apolloniastai 155 
Apollonios of Tyana greets Pheidias’ 
statue of Zeus at Olympia 961 
Apulia 
Myth: Daunus 364 
Apulu 88) 
Apulum 
Cult: Iupiter Optimus Bussumarus 1140 
Iupiter Optimus Maximus Bussu- 
marius 1140 
Aquae Albulae 1013 
Aquae Cutiliae, floating island in 1012 f. 
sacred to Victory (sc. Vacuna) 1012 
Aquae Salsulae, floating island in 1015 
Aquae Sulis 
Cults ; Luna 8633, Sol 863,; Sulis 858 ff. 
——bronze head from 862 large pedi- 
mental relief from 862 ff. smaller 
pedimenta] reliefs from 8633, some- 
times called Aquae Solis 863 
Aquileia in Venetia, mosaic from 627;3) 
Aquilo 107 162; 
Arabia 
Cults: Arsu 1163 Hobal 334, Manaf 
1163 Morning Star 915, 
Myth: Kalila and Dimna 4059 
Arachova 335, 
Arados 
Cult : ‘Dagon’ 1264 
—— coins of 1599 
Arantides 
Cult : Iilyrioi (?) 1184 
Ararat, Mt 5307 5319 
Aratos, the exordium of 947 953 f. 974 
quoted by St Paul 954 
Arcadian League, coins of 7159 
Arcadians called rpocéAnvar 3159 
claim to have seen Zeus shake the 
aigis 314 
Archelaos of Priene 37 1070 
Archilochos on rights and wrongs of 
animals 949 
Ardea 365 
Arelate, stag-mummers at 1067 
Ares 
Cults: Makedonia 282, Papremis 3443 
Epithet : Qaiddos (2) or Gaddros 2826 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus 3443 s. of Zeus 
by Hera, and b. of Hebe and 
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Ares (cont.) 

Eileithyia 744;(7, b. of Agraulos 
283; 

Functions : originally more than war- 
god 283; (?) fire in air 235, 

Aitribute: hound 683 

Type: in archaistic reliefs of the 
Twelve Gods 1055 ff. 

Associated with Aphrodite 681 

Arethousa 515, 

Argaios, Mt, as object of worship 1068 
ascent of 1176 image of, as head- 
dress 1177 image of, in hand of 
Zeus 1177 small bronze eagle on 
pillar representing (?) 1177 small 
bronze eagle on stag representing 
(?) 1177 small bronze model of 1177 

Arge 1172 ; 

Argo 778, 7799 975 

Argonauts, found Amphiphorites (’Audop- 
irns dydéyv) at Aigina 6031. historical 
element in myth of 3602 sent past 
Planktai by Hera 975 warned of 
Kyaneai by Phineus 976 

Argos 

Cults : Aphrodite 3204 Athena’ Oivdepxys 
785, Athena Dddmcyé 7293 Demeter 
Tledacyis 417%) Hellotis 1092 Hera 
65 566, 1043 ff. 1085 Hera Bagf\ea 
66 Hera EideiOuia 7254 Zeus ‘Epxetos 
455 Zeus Mnxavets 142 566, Zeus 
“OdBros 631 Zeus ‘Térios 563 

Epithets: dvvdpov 361g 2, 368 dupiav... 
xObva 361 rodvdlyrov 361 368 

Festival: Hysteria 320, 

Rites: iepds ydwos 1044 ff. initiation 
1046 Aexyépva 1044 women present 
veil to Hera 1046 

Myths: Akrisios 364 Danaos and the 
Danaides 355 ff. irrigation by Danaos 
or the Danaides 361f. Io 631 ff. 
Kleobis and Biton 1044 Polyneikes 
563 Poseidon contends with Hera 
751, Tyrsenos discovers trumpet 
7293 

early kings of 67, after the peace 
of Nikias 62 f. Amymonian Waters 
at 361 archaic bronze vessel at 5662 
bones of Tantalos at 4179 (?) bronze 
chamber of Danaé at 455 coins of 
355, 471 Hellotion at 1092 Heraion 
at 6339 tomb of Pelasgos at 566. 
relief of Selene from 1085 f. 

Argos, watcher of Io 

Attribute: bull’s hide 837 

Types: with eye on his chest 631, 
covered with eyes 6339 wearing ox- 
hide cape 634, wearing pauther- 
skin 6385 

Ariatha 1090 

Aristaios 

Culis: Arkadia 268 Keos 267 f. 

Myths: builds altar to Zeus Ikmaios 
266 sacrifices to Seirios 266 saves 
Keos from drought 266 Sardinia 270 
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Aristaios (cont.) 

Genealogy: s. of Apollon by Kyrene 
and f. of Aktaion 2663 f. of Charmos 
and Kallikarpos 270 

Functions: culture-hero 266f. king 
embodying sky-god 269 

Type: Zeus-like head 270 f. 

Identified with Apollo Agreis and 
Noémios 2671. Zeus 270 Zeus 
Aristaios 267 f. 

Aristoteles, false reading for Aristokles (?) 


Aristotle 482 f. 
Arkadia 
Cults: Aristaios 268 Zeus Avxacos 525 
Rite: priest of Zeus Avxatos makes rain 
by stirring the spring Hagno with 
oak-branch 315 
Arkalochori Cave near Lyktos, perhaps 
the famous cave of Zeus and Rhea 
1148 treasure from 1143 
Arkesilaos, the sculptor 1022 
Arkesine, coins of 820, 
Armenia 
Cult: Astlik 2935 
Festival: Vartevar 293 
Rite: pigeons set free 293 
Armenios 946 
Arnouphis 325 f. 332 
Arrhephoria 165 ff. 179 188 236 240 f. 602 
Arrhetophoria 165, (?) 166 
Arsu 1163 
Artemidos, Si 269 
Artemis 
Cults: Agra 725 Athens 1181 Bithynia 
992 f. Boiotia 990 Ephesos 896, 968 
Gygaia Limne 989 Ioulis 269 
Messene 662 Olympia 1009 Palaio- 
polis in Korkyra 844,) Patmos 986 
Sardeis 1082 Sparta 1009 1030 
Epithets :’Ayporépa 725’ Adperovia 6719 
*"Apapuota 555’ Avairts 8995 (a) Aptory 
2685 -yardoxos 104 divoTpegrjs 34, (2) 
"Edela 669 “EXevdépa 8995(2) ’Evodia 
2794 "Egecia 324, 899, 900 1133 
1134 Oposia 1083 Karndioryn 268, 
11241181 Kodonv7 989 Kopidxa 1009 
Avyodéopa 1030 f. 1031; Mouvyxia 
233, Opa 1009 1030 1081, 1134 
Ilayactrs 1083 Tapdévos 986 Lar pia 
986 Ilepoia 565; Zevdaxiris 4189 
Tauporddos 6249 6369 
Rites: apxredcaca 1083 véBpaa ¢) 1083 
wap6évea 1008 sacrifice of she-goat 
in girl’s clothing to Artemis Mouvv- 
xta 233, 
Priestesses : veBpol (?) 1083 
Myth: is born in Delos 985 
Genealogy - d. of Zeus by Leto, and st. 
of Apollon 744%) d. of Dionysos by 
Isis, and st. of Apollon 984 
Functions: childbirth 985 moon 726, 
Attributes: bow 6389 725 fawn 6409 fish 
990 two jars 1181 torch 1181 wheel- 
torch 638) 
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Artemis (cont.) 

Types: cult-statue with veil 8995 (21) 
Endoios 968 hasting to greet the 
new-born Athena (?) 710f. ‘Colonna’ 
710 f. riding horned doe 831 slaying 
Niobids 955 standing with wheel- 
torch and bow 638 in archaistic 
reliefs of the Twelve Gods 1055 ff. 

Identified with Bendis 189, 233; 
Boubastis 984 Diktynna 189, Oupis 
189; 

Associated with Apollon 707 958 

In relation to stags 1134 

Superseded by St John the Evangelist 
986 

—— birthday of 178 fawns of 1064, 
two images of, on coin of Aspendos 
8995 

Artemision, bronze statue fished up from 
sea off 1151 ff. 
Ascension Day 1193 
Asia 
Etymology: 1107 
Asies, nephew or brother of Atys 1107 
Asine, ‘Mycenaean’ finds at 1192 
Asis 
Cult: Euyuk 1106 f. 


Askalon 

Cult: Aphrodite Odparia 154 
Asklepios 

Culis: Aliphera 126; Athens 775 


Epidauros 1182 Inénii in Phrygia 
1146 Nikaia in Bithynia 1182 Pau- 
talia 1182 Sparta 1030, 
Epithet: ’ Ayvtras 10304 
Metamorphosed into snake 1182 
Etymology : 1182 (?) 
Type: holding serpent-staff and borne 
through air by winged and bearded 
snake 1182 
Aspalis 283, 
Aspasia 
Epithet: Tépavvos (?) or Tuparvodaluw (?) 
66. 


4 
Personates Hera 325 664 
« Aspendos, coin of 8995 (1) 
Aspis év"Apyec 3565 
Assteas 511 
Assyria, demons of, influence Etruscan 
conception of Charon 1143 
Assyrioi (= Syrioi) 
Cult: dove 1103 
Astaroth, kteis of (?) 9183 
Astarte 
Cults: Delos 152, 153f. Sidon 1023 
Tyre 892. 
Epithet: Taracorivy 152 153 f. 
Myth; finds fallen star 892 917 
Functions: moon 892, the planet Venus 
8924 
Type: nude goddess 834 
Identified with Aphrodite 1779 (?) 
In relation to Aphrodite 2759,2) 2769 
kteis of (?) 9183 
Asteria, name of Delos 984 f. 





Index I 


Asterie, Titaness 
Myth: Zeus 984 f. 
Metamorphosed into quail 985 stone 985 
Asterion 619; 628) - 
Asteropos 1067 
Astlik 293, 
Atabyrion, Mt, in Rhodes 
Cult: Zeus’ AraBipios 1172 
—— excavations on 1172 See also 
Atabyros, Mt 
Atabyros, Mt, in Rhodes, geology et 986 
See also Atabyrion, Mt 
Atargatis 
Cults: Heliopolis in Syria 
Nabataioi 1097 Palmyra 1093 
Attribute: lions (?) 1096 
Types: bust with fish-scales (?) on face 
and chest 1097 bust with two fishes 
as head-dress 1097 
Athamas 
Myth: Nephele 73 f. 
Athanasia 605(3) 
Athanasios, St 1187 
Athena 
Cults: Aliphera 126; Argos 7293 785, 
Athens 749 f. 8273 859, Ausees 128, 
Boiotia 608 820, Corinth 1092 
Crete 126, (?) Elis 224 f. Emesa 888 
Hephaistia in Lemnos 216, Non 283, 
Korone 782 Kos 566, Mt Kynthos 
1172 Lakonike 776 Libye 128, 839 
Marathon 1092 Megalopolis 567 
Megara 782f. Olympia 967 Oxy- 
rhynchite nome 190¢ Peiraieus 6599 
1196 Pelasgians 226 Pella 869 
Pergamon 794 872 Plataiai 773, 
Rhodes 355 Salamis in Kypros 653 
Sparta 11, 661 Syracuse 850, 
Tanagra 567) Tegea 1141 Thespiai 
1066 Thessaly 608 871; Troy 1939 
Epithets : drydadripwe 7761" AyAaupos 2403 
246 AtOura 608, 782 f. 795 aiodduoppe 
776, "Adda 1141 “AAKlSnpos (not 
“Adkis) 869 ’Apela 773g Apxiryeris 
827g Badevixy 605(4) Bia 6083 Boapyia 
608 Bovdea 608 yAauvxdms 1939 (?) 
201 781 834 844 Topyoerjxoos 836 
(See Panagia Epithets) Topydmis 1894 
yopyGms 844 Spdxawa 776, ddvapis 
Tod Ards 8739’ ByxéAados 555 “EANwris 
1092 ’Epydvny 191g 795 967 edodw 
7634 (2?) Zworepla 567) ‘Hgpawria 
216 218 104711 @v-yarep Auds alyidxovo 
866, ‘Imria 139 "Irwvla 820, 871, 
Képy 6084 xovpy Ards alyidxor0 8667 
Kuv@ia 1172 Awéla 355 Mayavis 
5662 Maxaviris 5679 Miprnp 225, 749 
835 Mépios 762 Nixy 811 813 1196 
Nexyngdpos 794 6Bpiwordrpn T37g 
OivdvOn 1845 (?)* Oporwis (at Thebes 
in Boiotia) 6083 "Ofvdepkys 785, 
IladAds 2012 573 7435 Idvdpooos 246 
Tlapela. 776 Tlap@évos 573 749 823 
1155 Todds 213 244 573, 614 721 
749 758 772, 813 Torotyos 771 
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Athena (cont.) 
TIpovata 7273 Wpdvera 7273 Uddaeyé 
7293 Ldrecpa 6599 1196 Tprroyévera 
123, 719f. 726 Tperoyerys 123, 
Tprrwvls 1269 726 ‘Lyte 6145 775 
859, prévdeos 776, Xadklocxos 11, 
661 
Festivals: Athenaia 212f. Chalkeia 
211ff. Panathenaia 720 Plynteria 
224, 749 Tritomenis 7194 
Rites: annual fight of maidens among 
Ausees 128, annual washing of 
Argive image in Inachos 2243 749 
bull-hanging at Ilion 2834 tepds 
yduos 2245 liturgy of Pallas’ snake 
775 wérhos woven at Chalkeia 212 
priestess with aigis visits newly 
married couple 225, sacrifice of ox 
782, sacrifice of ram 7824 sacrifice 
of sow 225, 
Priestesses: ’ Appnpdbpo 165 ff. 212 Auge 
823 drawn from Bouzygai 609 
Personated by fairest virgin of Ausees 
128, priestess 2252 
Myths: birth from head of Zeus 477 
657 ff. 737 744 birth at Athens 720 
birth in Crete from cloud cleft by 
Zeus 727 birth beside river Triton 
125 7439 is wooed by Hephaistos 
218 ff. 236 274 734 slays the monster 
Aigis and uses its skin as breastplate 
839 slays the Gorgon and wears its 
skin 844 flays Pallas the Giant, who 
had attempted to violate her, and 
wears his skin and wings 842 adorns 
woman 201 at Ikonion makes images 
of clay 528 brings Kekropsto Megara 
783 809 f. (?) entrusts Erichthonios 
to the Kekropides 238 ff. carries 
Lykabettos 238 plants olive-tree at 
Athens 750f. contest with Gorgon 
about beauty 850, contest with 
Poseidon about Athens 750 ff. contest 
with Poseidon about Trozen 751, 
gives péplos to Herakles 1186 helps 
Herakles in rape of Delphic tripod 
799, helps Herakles against Hydra 
797 cuts spear for Peleus 2092 
superintends building of Argo 778, 
779) nurses Bakchos or Iakchos 
225; would bestow immortality on 
Tydeus 605(3) 

Genealogy: d. of Bronteas 6054) d. of 
Pallas the Giant by Titanis d. of 
Okeanos 842 d. of Poseidon by lake 
Tritonis 216 d. of Poseidon by lake 
Tritonis, later adopted by Zeus 128, 

Functions: goddess of the Akropolis at 
Athens 189 837 originally Pelasgian 
mountain-mother in Asia Minor 236 
736 831 originally mother-goddess, 
later virgin 737 749 originally wife 
of Hephaistos 200 223 736 867 
mountain-mother 224 246 7293 748 
831 866 earth-goddess 2009 246 


Athena, (cont.) 


pottery 191g arts and crafts 201 
women’s handiwork 795 nurse of 
children 225, wisdom 726 727s 728 
aithér 7264 727 728 clouds 729 dawn 
728 (?) morning twilight 728 (?) 
earthquake 39 keeper of the thunder- 
bolt 867 second self of Zeus 872 f. 
sneeze of Zeus 662, (?) 732 (?) 


Etymology : 605(a) 191g 726 727 7273 


728 839, (?) 


Attributes: aigis 837 ff. 866f. chariot 


drawn by four winged horses 807 
double axe 190, Gorgéneion 837 ff. 
Gorgon-shield 39 helmet 811 ff. 
winged helmet 8202 olive-tree 190 
749 ff. owl 190 558 776 ff. pillar 190 
7632 pomegranate 81177. snakes 
189 f. 764 ff. 


Types: primitive pre-warlike 189, 


advancing to left with thunderbolt 

and Gorgon-shield 868f. 871f. 

advancing to right with thunderbolt 

and Gorgon-shield 869 advancing 

to right with spear and shield 869 ff. 

advancing with uplifted lance 573 

Albani 837, 857 archaistic 225, 837, 

868 ff. in archaistic reliefs of the 

Twelve Gods 1055 ff. bearing dead 

warrior across sea 809f. bearing 

infant on her arm 218 806 bearing 
snake in basket 218 Bronze Athena 
by Pheidiag 225; 862 Cassel 837, 
858 clay vessel as fetish and symbol 
191, cock with human face wearing 
skin of cock’s head as helmet 804 
cult-statue in Erechtheion 574, cult- 
statue in Peisistratic Hekatompedon 
5749 Elgin statuette 830 emergent 
from head of Zeus 662f. 668 ff. 
exhibiting olive-plant 755 762f. 
fighting on Ionic column 1006 
fulminant 793, 868 ff. grouped with 
Hephaistos in the Hephaisteion 
213 ff. gull 783 hasting to right in 
full armour 659 694 ff. hawk 781 
holding corn-ears 607 holding crow 
782 782, holding double axe 867, 
holding helmet in hand 686 687 
human-headed bird wearing helmet 
801 in chariot drawn by two owls 
830 in chariot drawn by two snakes 
769f. 831 kite or shearwater 781 
Lanckorénski relief 830 Lansdowne 
relief 7799 ‘Lemnia’ 211 216, 858 
Lenormant 773g letting owl fly 830 
nude (?) 868, ornithomorphic pass- 
ing into anthropomorphic 794 or- 
nithomorphic, semi-ornithomorph- 
ic, anthropomorphic in combina- 
tion 799 799, dp@drirOos 225, owl 
781 784 ff. 837 owl as spinner 795 owl 
with human helmeted head 801 ff. 
‘Palladion’ 573, 609 1006 Parthénos 
211 868; 933 Parthénos with olive 
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Athena (cont.) Athenis 969 
instead of pillar 7632 Pheidias 9833 Athens 


(Seealso Bronze Athena, Lansdowne 
relief, ‘Lemnia’, Lenormant, Par- 
thénos, .Varvakeion) pigeon 781 
pursued by Hephaistos 220 f. rising 
from head of Zeus 612 669 6738 ff. 
688 seated and weaponless 5749 
seated beside Hephaistos 205 seated 
beside olive 763, seated beside Zeus 
1049, seated with phidle, helmet, 
spear, and snake 614 seated with 
pomegranate in right hand and 
helmet in left 811 ff. setting foot on 
chariot 807 snake 776(?) 837 (?) 
standing before Zeus 663 686 ff. 
standing beside olive 763, standing 
on knees of Zeus 663 681 ff. standing 
to left with owl in right hand and 
spear in left 827 standing to right 
with owl in left hand and phidle in 
right 827 standing to right with owl 
in right hand and spear in left 830 
standing with lance at rest 573 
swallow 782 Varvakeion 773¢ 837, 
858 vulture 781 wearing helmet with 
features of Sokrates, Silenos, etc. 
804, winged 88) 225, 785 804 ff. 
winged and advancing to right 
with brandished thunderbolt and 
outstretched aigis 820 871 winged 
and armed on Graeco-Roman gems 
822 winged and flying to left with 
helmet, spear, and shield 821 winged 
and standing en face between two 
owls 822 winged and standing to left 
carries Nike on right hand and 
holds shield and spear with left 
820f. winged and standing to left 
crowns the king’s name with raised 
right hand and holds shield with 
lowered left 820 winged and wingless 
on same vase 809 811 with cock on 
helmet 46, with glaucous eyes 216 
with owl on head 46 
Identified with Basileia 605.4, Gorgon 
189, 
Assimilated to Aphrodite 225, 
Associated with Hephaistos 200 ff. 736 
Herakles 958 Zeus 872f. Zeus 
Maxavets 566 5679 
Compared with Cretan snake-goddess 
189 f. 225 f. meteor 885 
In relation to Erechtheus 190 758 
Gorgon 836 Nike 811 olive-tree 
763 f. owl 781 784, 789 791 snake 
770 
Supersedes Demeter 607 f. Ge 188 
Superseded by Panagia Top-yoerxoos 
189, 
birthday of 719f. five Athenas 
842, honoured by Peisistratos and 
his successors 1883 motherhood of, 
passes into maidenhood 224 
iiss early name of Athens 224 748 





Cults: Agnostos Theos 1162 Anaktes 
120 Androgeos 157 Aphrodite 725 f. 
Aphrodite év Kjos 165 168 726 
Aphrodite Ovparla 171) 722 Apollon 
Tl@os 725 Artemis KadXiory 1181 
Asklepios 775 Athena ’Apyiyeris 
827, Athena Nixy 811 ff. 1196 
Athena Iodtds 244 573, 614 721 749 
758 Athena ‘Yyiea 775 859, Basile 
or Basileia 60;(¢) Blaute 177, Eros 
and Aphrodite 1709 Demeter 990 f. 
Demeter XAéy 177 Dionysos 604, 
Dionysos ’EdevGepeds 574 Hileithyia 
588, Eros 725 f. Eumenides 189, 
Ge Odus 168 Ge Kaprogépos 242 
601, Ge Kouporpépos 177, 244 Ge 
’Odvuria 1699 Hephaistos 211 fi. 
226 f. 721 Hera 663 725 Hermes 725 
Hermes X@évios 604, Heros 6 émi 
Bdratry 177, Isis 588, Kekrops 771 
Kronos and Rhea 1699 Men 308 f. 
Meter 679 Moirai 721 Nike” Amrepos 
811 Nymphs 308 f. Pan 308 f. 
Panagia Topyoerjxoos 189, 588 
Pandrosos 243 f. Poseidon 721 
Poseidon Ta:joxyos 11, Poseidon 
*Eddrns 9, Sarapis 588, Tritopatores 
113 ff. Zeus 1196 Zeus ’Edevbép- 
tos 212, 1186 Zeus ‘Epxefos 243 
749 Zeus ‘Hpatos 1047 Zeus Képios 
569; Zeus Motpayérns 7214 Zeus 
’Odtprios 604. Zeus dvinuos 2129 
Zeus Modce’s 317 570 ff. 720 f. Zeus 
Zwrip 5759 1184 Zeus "“Tycros 9394 
Zeus Pidos 1189 

Festivals: Anthesteria 4309 Arrhephoria 
165 ff. Balletys 6129 1194 Bouphonia ~ 
(See Rites: Bovpdvia) Choes 1105 
Chytroi 604, Deipnophoria 241» 246, 
Diasia 1194 Diisoteria 5755 Dipolieia 
317 574 ff. 656 f. Genesia 1105 
Haloia 8159 1105 Hephaistia 213 
Hieros Gamos 1047 Hydrophoria 
603 f. Niketeria 754, Oschophoria 
2419 Theogamia 1047 Thesmophoria 
8159 1030 f. 

Rites: dporos Bougiyos 606 Bouddua 
570 576 ff. 873 bridal bath from 
Kallirrhoe (Enneakrounos) 370 ff. 
bull-carrying 1091 communion of 
worshippers devouring sacred flesh 
606 él dxjuaros PépecOac KaddOcov 
(v.l. kédaPor) eis riuny THs Afunrpos 
990 f. pitchers placed over tombs 
of the unmarried 372 sacrifice of pig 
to Zeus Heraios 1047 women cele- 
brating Thesmophoria called péd- 
aca: 1083 women celebrating 
Thesmophoria lie on bed of willows 
103 

Priestesses :’ Eppynpédpot 166 261 A ourptses 
749 

Myths: birth of Athena 720 Bouzyges 


Persons Places Festivals 


Athens (cont.) 
606 ff. contest of Poseidon with 
Athena 750 ff. 

In relation to Megara 783, 

—— Aglaurion at 1699242 f. Asklepieion 
at 775 1189 Boutypon at 597 bronze 
double axe with incised man, water- 
fowl, horse, and wheel found near 
1145 f. Christianised Parthenon at 
588, sanctuary of Eros and Aphro- 
dite at 1709 coins of 187, 254f. 
485 ,2 569; 570 ff. 694 695, 713 725, 
754 f. 755 f. 775 779 788 f. 794 
801 (?) 812 827 830 853, 871 897 f. 
1194 court éwi Tladdadin at 609 Ards 
Pos at 6004, Disoterion at 5769 
Enneakrounos at 370, Hrechtheion 
at 213 5749 721 725 737 749 f. 758 f. 
867 Hekatompedon at 5749 768 f. 
Hephaisteion at 213 ff. 223 701 
Kallirrhoe at 370; Kekropion at 771 
Nike-balustrade at 706, 819 Nike- 
bastion at 813 1196 Nike-temple 
(eastern frieze) at 5819 7559 olives 
as life-trees of 187, 760 olive-tree on 
the Akropolisat 187, 749 ff. Olympi- 
eion at 725 Pandroseion at 243 
260 749 f. Parthenon at (See Par- 
thenon) Propylaia at 775 1186 
Pythion at 725 sepulchral stélai 
etc. from 373 380 382 386 snakes 
in painted péros from pediment at 
767 tf. Stoa Basileios at 216 1185 
1186 (description and history) Stow 
Basileios identified with Stod of 
Zeus EKleuthérios at 1186 strati- 
fication of cults on Akropolis at 
736 ‘Theseion’ at 223, ‘Tower of 
the Winds’ at 129 f. town-arms of 
785 ff. 

Athmonia or Athmonon 
Cult: (Aphrodite) Odpavia 555 
Athos, Mt 

Epithets: “Aywov “Opos 748, datudvie 
(voc.) 7485 

Personijied as a giant 748; 

Macrobii dwell on 748, shadow 
of, touches Lemnian cow 1102 
Atlantis ; 

Cult: Poseidon 283, 1184 

Rite: bull sacrificed to Poseidon on 
pillar 2834 

—— brass pillar inscribed with laws in 
1184 





Atlas 
- Epithet: ddodppwv 1103 
Myths: Herakles 956 at Polos 417 
Genealogy. s. of Ouranos by Ge 887 
Function: supports sky 1064 
Etymology: 4179 
Types: bearing pélos 417, bearing Aion 
in zodiacal ring 1128 
-— pillars of 1115 
Atreus 
Myth: golden lamb 1080 
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Atropos 717 
Attes 874 See also Attis 
Attike 
Cults: Zeus 11968 Zeus ‘Lérios 319; 563 
Attis 
Culis: Ephesos 1174 Peiraieus 1192 
Epithets: “fns (THs?) 8741, xdoepos 
oraxus aynbels 30091) 
Function: rain 874 
Etymology : 952 
Attribute: pomegranates 815 
Types: recumbent 1128 triumphant 
1127 f. 
Associated with Agdistis 1192 Kybele 
1174 Kybele and Zeus 1174 
Inrelationto Christianity 952 Kybele952 
as doublet of Agdistis 1174 as pig (?) 





Atys 
Cult: Smyrna 22 
Genealogy: uncle or brother of Asies 
1107 
Auge 823 823, 
Augustus 
Cults: Amastris 1163 Aphrodisias in 
Karia 1191 Dorylaeion 1191 Per- 
gamon 1191 
Epithet: 6 émovpdmos Beds DeBaords = 
divus Augustus 1163 
Priests: dpxvepeds 1163 1191 perpetuus 
sacerdos 1163 
Personates Zeus Iarpgos 1125 1191 
—— complete deitication of, reached 
through three stages (hero, demi- 
god, god) 1191 
Aulus, head of, dug up on Capitol 441 
Aura 225, 
Auramazda 1112 
Aurelian, solar monotheism of 945 cp. 907 
Aurora 73 
Aurva, 953 (1) 
Ausees 
Cult: Athena 128, 
Autariatai 502 
Auxesia 6129 
Avenches See Aventicum 
Aventicum, bronze statuette from 827 
Axieros 1070 1128 f. 
Axiokersa 1070 1128 
Axiokersos 1070 1128 f. 


Ba‘al (Baal, Bel) 
Cults: Palmyra 1158 Ras Shamra 1156 
Function: cosmic power 1159 
Type: brandishes club in right hand 
and holds stylised thunderbolt in 
left 1156 
Associated with Iaribol and Aglibol 
1158 f. 
Ba‘albek See Heliopolis in Syria 
Ba‘al-hamman 
Identified with Amon 1076 Zeus 945 
Ba‘al-Samin 
Identified with Zeus 945 1095 
—— solar eagle of 982 
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Ba‘al Zaphon 
Identified with Zeus Kdowos in Syria 
and Egypt 1177 
Babylonia 
Cults: ‘ Breakers of Heaven and Earth’ 
483 ‘the fettered god’ 483 484, 
Ishum 889 
Myth: tree of life and tree of the gate 
of heaven 1136 

Bacis, the bull of Hermonthis, bibliography 
of 1082 See also Bakha, Bouchis 

Baganda, kings of, have lion as totem 957) 

Baitylos, s. of Ouranos by Ge 887 891 

Bakchos 

Cult: Halikarnassos 558 
Epithet: ’OpBpixds 558 560, 
Function: rain 558 
Etymology: 9533 

Bakha, the bull of Hermonthis 9533 See 
also Bacis, Bouchis 

Baki(s) 

Cult: Lydia 1082 
Identified with Dionysos 1082 

Baktriane, coins of 532 ff. 540 871 f. 

Balletys 612, 1194 

Balor 933; 

Barbara, St 4723 

Baros See Embaros 

Basile 66, (?) 

Basile or Basileia 

Cult: Athens 605 (6) 
Function: ‘Queen’ of Heaven, or of 
Underworld (?) 605.6) 

Basileia as Athanasia (?) 605 3) as Athena (?) 
605 (4) as Basile (?) 605(6) as bride of 
Pisthetairos 57 ff. as Hera Bacthea 
61 as an imaginary goddess recalling 
the Basilissa and Hera 605:g) as 
Kore (?) 6057) a8 Meter (?) 679 as 
Orphic Dike (?) 950, as a. of 
Ouranos by Titaia (Ge) and st. of 
Rhea (Pandora), who brought up 
the Titans, was called Megale Meter, 
and became by her b. Hyperion the 
m. of Helios and Selene(?) 605;5) 
as personification of Royalty (?) 
605(1) as d. of Zeus (?) 605.2) 

Basques 

Rites: corrida 1090 Toro de Fuego 1090 

Bath See Aquae Sulis 

Bathykles 220 f. 

Baubo 

Type: seated on pig 1119 
Compared with analogous apotrépaia 
1119 

Begoé (?) 434 

Beisin See Beth-Shan 

Bektashi order still worships Zeus on Mt 
Tomori near Berat 1170 f. 

Beliar 3323 

Bellerophontes 4139 

Bellona 

Cult : Rome 1142 , 
Epithet: Pulvinensis 1142 
Priest ; cistophorus 1142 
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Belos 
Genealogy: f. of Danaos 368 
Function: sky-god 369; 
Beltis (?) 1159 
Benacus, Lake, floating island in 1014 f. 
Bendis 
Cults: Philippoi 1134 Thrace 189, 
Identified with Artemis 189, 233, 
Benedict, St 338, 
Beni Hasan, mimetic dances from tomb at 
993 


Bes 

Function: apotropaic 847; 

Types: female 847, full-face 847, 
musician 1001 pygmy with wrinkled 
forehead and nose, broad face, and 
hanging tongue 847, 

Compared with Gorgon 847, 

Bethel 

Cult: stone of Jacob (Massébhah? 
meteorite? ?) 891f, 

Etymology: 891 

Compared with Egyptian meteor-cults 
(?) 8845 

In relation to battyloi or baitglia 891 

two places so called 891 

Beth-Shan 

Cult: Antit 1959 

burial pithot from 1959 ‘alata’ 
stands from 1959 

Billutschei 334, 

Bithynia 

Cults: Artemis 992 f. Zeus 1160 

Rite: 6 xddabos ris’ Aprémdos 992 f. 

——- coins of 820 

Blaute 

Cult: Athens 177, 

Boghaz-Keui, Hittite formsof Greek names 
in cuneiform texts from 112 
Hittite rock-carvings at 1097 

Boidas 149 ff. 

Boiotia 

Cults ; Artemis 990 Athena Boapla 608 
Athena "Irwria 820; 871 Athena 
Aoyyfirts 6083 Dan 7363 Hera 
Bacthera, 61, Poseidon 7363 Zeus 
Baovdevs 61, 

—— coins of 819f, 

Boiotos 1094 

Bol, Palmyrene form of Bel 1159 

Bononia in Bulgaria 

Cult: Jupiter Optimus 
Dolichenus 1098 








Maximus 


. Bodtes 491 


Boreas 130 160 See also Borras 
Boreios 129 
Borras 335 See also Boreas 
Borysthenes 6559 (?) 
Borysthenis 135 140 
Bosporos 
Cults: Twelve Gods 147 f. Zeus Odpios 
142 ff, 
— ‘ Praying Boy’ on shore of 149 ff. 
Bosporos Kimmerios 155 gold cicalas from 
530 


Persons 


Bostra 
Cults: Zeus “Aupwv 912, Zeus *Em- 
xdpmcos 912 
carved lintel of temple near 909 
coins of 908 912, 
Boubastis 
Identified with Artemis 984 
Bonbrostis 
Cult: Smyrna 1156 
Bouchis 1082 See Bacis, Bakha 
Boupalos 969 
Bouphonia 570 576 ff. 873 
Boura 21 f. 1118 
Bourina 363 f. 
Bousiris, king of Egypt, sacrifices strangers 
to Zeus 6539 
Boutas 1769 
Boutes 889 
Boutes, ancestor of Eteoboutadai 
Cult: Erechtheion 758 
Priest: tepeds 2133 
Boutike Limne, floating island in 983 
Bouto (Boutos, Boutoi) in Egypt 
Cult: Leto 983 
Bouto, the goddess (earlier Udé) 
Identified with Leto 984 
Boutypoi, family of clan Kerykes 585 589 
597 603 
Bouzygai 608 ff. furnish priest of Zeus 
Téleios, priest of Zeus év Ilahdadiy, 
and priestess of Athena (émi 
Tladdadig ?) 609 keep sacred oxen at 
Eleusis 610 
Bouzyges, eponym of Bouzygai 608 first to 
plough with yoke of oxen 606f. 
identified with Epimenides 610 
plough of 606 
Boxing Day 530, 
Brachmanes 107 
Branchos 4749 
Briareos 120 
Briareus 39 
Bricia 1117 
Brimo 
Epithets ; mérvia 30091) 9134 pyglxOuv 4q 
Brimos 3004) 301 913, 
Brisai 
Myth: taught Aristaios 266 
Britomartis 
Cult: Gaza 550 
arr d. of Zeus by Hekate (?) 
5 





Etymology: 550 
Associated with Marnas 550 
Bronteas 6054) 
Brontes 1253 
Brundisium 
Etymology : 1115 
Buddha 
Myths: birth from side of Maya 97o(4) 
fight with Mara 1087 
Buenos Aires 160, 
Bulgaria 
Cults: 
epithets 


three-headed rider-god with 
Kupios Oeds and eds 


Places 
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Bulgaria (cont.) 
Tlav@orods (or Idvdowros) 1125 
Zeus Acévucos 1126 
Bulla Regia 
Cult: Apollon 825, 
—— two statues of winged Minerva 
from 825, 
Byblos 
Cult: Zeus Zwerjp 11638 
—— excavation and restoration of 
temple at 1163 
Byzantion, bull-headed furnace at 1102 
coins of 1120 


Caelestis 1045, 
Calaminae 988 f. 
Caligula attempts to bring statue of Zeus 
Olgmpios to Rome 968 f. marries the 
Moon 1092 personates Helios 1092 
personates Zeus 969, 
Campania 
Cults: Iuno Feronia 1155 Iupiter 
Anaxurus 1155 
Cancer 589 1146 
Canicula 2663 
Capitoline triad (Iupiter flanked by Iuno 
and Minerva) 40 f, 904 
Capua 
Cult: Iupiter Olbius Sabaeus 656; 
—— Arretine skgphos from 1003 coins 
of 4089 mundus at 429, tomb-painting 
from 1000 f. 
Caracalla 
Personates Zeus 37 
Caradoc and the serpent 1124 
Carchemish, Hittite god at 9579 
Carmel, Mt, as object of worship 1068 
Carnuntum 
Cults; Manaphus 1163 Theandrius 
1163 


Carthage 
Cult: Hera 1045 
Rite: sacrifice of children to Kronos by 
fire 611; 
Caucasus 236 
Celtiberians 
Cult: Epona 1179 
Celts 
Cults: Boussourigios 1140 Bussumarus 
(Bussumarius) 1140 Danu 367 
Epona 1179 Genius Cucullatus 1183 
Taranis (?) 1191 
Myth: Tuatha Dé Danann 367 
traverse Europe in_ second 
millennium s.c. 367 enter Asia 
Minor in s. iii B.c. 367 
Cerastae 6539 
Cereres 1124 f. 
Ceres 
Rite: sacrifice of a pregnant sow 23 
Myth: consorts with Iupiter 452 
Attributes : corn-wreath 1062¢ iz.) torch 
10622 (12.) : 
Type: in Pompeian paintings of 
Twelve Gods 10622 it.) 
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Ceres (cont.) 
Identified with earth 452 
Cernunnos, rock-carving of, 
Camonica 1147 
Chaaboti (?) 914, 
Chaamoti 
Cult: Petra 914 
Genealogy : m. of Dousares 914 f. 
Chabakta, coins of 856 
Chaironeia 
Rite: Bovdluou éédaors 10315 
Myth: Kronos swallows stone 929 
Chaldaeans 
Cult: fire 3393 340 
Myth: outwitted by priest of Kanopos 
339 f. 


Chalke 
Cults: Zeus and Hekate 5443 
Chalkeia 211 ff. 223 
Chalkis ad Belum (?) 
Cult: Helioseiros 1074 
Chaos 
Etymology : 1179 
Identified with Poros 7474 
in Orphic theogony 1177 ff. 
Charachmoba, coin of 908 f. 
Charadros 361 
Charis 
Cult: Vari 261, 
Associated with Hephaistos 958 
Charites 
Genealogy: daughters of Zeus 955 
daughters of Zeus by Eurynome 
7444 (3) cp. 1070 
Types: joining hands for dance 1057 
naked 1070 three small females on 
hand of Apollon 1124 
In relation to Zeus 1057 
Charon 
Epithet : ’Axpovidys (?) 9273 
Attribute; hammer 9273 
~—— conceived by Etruscans under 
Assyrian influence 1143 mallet or 
hammer of, produces chthonian 
thunder 1143 receives plate of 
pomegranates 8159 recent biblio- 
graphy of 1143 
Cheiron 
Myth: gives spear to Peleus 209. 
Chembis 
Cult: Apollon 983 
Chemmis 
Cult: Min 8845 
Chersonesos in Crete, coins of 1092 
Chersonesos Taurike, coins of 1146 
Chersonesos Thraikike 
Cult: Zeus ”Optos 1183 
Cherubim 324; 
Chios 
Cult: Dionysos ’Qyuddios 599 (2) 
inscribed block of red trachyte 
from 1183 
Chipa 6249 
Chloia 1789 179 
Choes 1105 


in Val 
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Christ 

Epithets: 6 xbpros judy 552, Porus 
Consilii Filius 747 

Functions: judge 972 law-giver 972 
teacher 972 timely storm of rain 
326 552 

Types; as infant borne by 
St Christopher 1020 youthful and 
beardless 970 ff. mature and bearded 
970 ff. bronze group at Kaisareia 
Paneas 971, divine ruler 9729 
enthroned with globe as his footstool 
948 seated on globe 948 9745 
shepherd-judge 972) threatening 
storm-god 973 in the likeness of 
Zeus 970 973 1196 influenced by 
pre-existing pagan types (the child 
Zeus or Dionysos? the Pheidiac 
Zeus?) 972 f. possibly influenced by 


other pagan types (Asklepios, 
Orpheus, Sarapis, etc.) 9722 9725 
9739 


Compared with Zeus Astérios 954 
—— painted in the guise of Zeus 970 
perhaps alludes to the Eleusiuian 
mysteries 307) 
Christina, St 1013 
Christmas 9153 
Christodoulos, St 986 
Christopher, St 
Type: bearing infant Christ 1020 
Chrysaor, twin-b. of Pegasos 
Genealogy: f. of Geryones 1070 
Type: in the pediment from Corfu 
84449 8459 
Chrysippos 726 1027; 
Chytroi, the festival 604, 
Cicero comments on Pheidias’ statue of 
Zeus at Olympia 960 f. 
Circassians (Adighe) 
Cult: Schiblé 1114 
—— treat as sacrosanct tree or man 
struck by lightning 1114 
Civa 
Attribute: trident 1156 
traced back to c. 3000 B.c, 1156 
Claudia Quinta tows ship up the Tiber 
8 





Clasium, tomb of Porsenna at 956, 
Commodus 
Personates Hercules 1100 Iupiter 1100 
Zeus 37 Ziu 1100 
Constantine, St 1166 
Constantinople, church of St Sophia at 
906 f. conflagrations at 9702 House 
of Lausos at 969f, throne in the 
Magnaura at 957 
Consualia 437 
Consus 10, 
Corfu, archaic pediment from 8449 8459 
Corinth 
Cults: Athena 
“OuBpros 526 
Myth: men sprung from mushrooms 478 
—— coins of 1136 


‘Ed\Awris 1092 Zeus 


Persons Places Festivals 


Cornutus 727 
Corona 483 f. 
Corycian Cave 
Cult: Zeus 6519 
Crete 
Cults: Athena 126, (?) Diktynna 189, 
Hellotis 1092 snake-goddess 189 
Zeus Tdatos 953 Zeus Tkvdros 4139 
Zeus UcvAros 4139 
Rites: communion of worshippers 
devouring sacred flesh 606 iepis 
yapos 1032 1092 
Myths: Aix, d. of Helios, hidden by 
Ge in @ cave, where—tended by 
Amaltheia—she nurtures infant 
Zeus with her milk 839g 8409 bull 
10324 golden hound 1110 Jasionand 
Demeter 75 ff. infancy of Zeus 953 
Zeus nursed by Meteres 225, 
In relation to Philistines 551g 
—-- special virtues ascribed to 
foreigners from 592 tomb of Zeus in 
1070 1173 tubular stands from 
195p ff. 
Cucafia 505 
Cuceagna 504 f. 
Cuclu 1075 
CGyima and Cabala, the hell-hounds of 
Yama 4105p ff. 
Cynics 595 
Cyprian, initiations of 775 1046 


Da, an ancient name of the earth-mother 
90 
Daandu See Danauna 
‘Dagon’ 
Cult: Arados 1264 
Dagon, that is Siton, s. of Ouranos by 
Ge 887 
Daidalos 
Attributes; adze 1111 double axe 1111 
saw 1111 square 1111 
Compared with Ikaros and Talos 1111 
Daimon Milichios 
Cult: Lebadeia 1187 
- Attribute: snake 1187 
Identified with Agathos Daimon °) 
1187 
Daitroi, family of clan Kerykes 585 597 
603 


Daktyloi 
Cults: Mt Ide in Crete 1033, Mt Idein 
Phrygia 1033; 
Function: servants 
mother 922 
Etymology: 99o (?) 
Type: three small male 
wreathed with flowers 1033 
Daldis, coin of 8995;5) 
Damateres 
Cult: Rhodes 1124f. 
Rite: sacrifice of pregnant sheep 1124 
Damia 612 
Damigeron 920f. 
Damnameneus 922 


- Cc TL 


of mountain- 


figures 
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Damophon 567) 712 968 1108 
Dan 

Cult: Boiotia 7363 
Dan, the Hebrew tribe 354, 
Danaai 361 See also Danaides 
Danaé 

Myths: founds Ardea 365 is imprisoned 
by Akrisios in bronze chamber 364 
is visited by Zeus as a fall of golden 
rain 495 ff. 518 is sent adrift ina 
chest with Perseus by Akrisios 455 
is drawn ashore on Seriphos by 
Diktys s. of Peristhenes 455 

Genealogy: d. of Akrisios 364 d. of 
Akrisios by Eurydike d. of Lake- 
daimon 455 m. of Perseus by Zeus 
455 

Types: Nikias of Athens 460 462 on 
coin 471 on gems 469 ff. recumbent 
undraped 467 f. seated on couch 456 
458 460 463. standing behind or in 
chest 458, 458, standing half-draped 
465 f. Titian 466 f. Van Dyck 467 

Compared with St Barbara 4725 
St Irene 4723 the Virgin 467 

In relation to Danaai, Danaides 476 

—— as described by Simonides of Keos 
471 f. as pendant to Antiope 469 as 
pendant to Leda 465 flanked by 
Antiope and Leda 467 

Danaides 354 ff. 

Myths: escape from Egypt 355 touch 
at Rhodes 355 make Argos well- 
watered 361f. slay Aigyptiadai 356 
bury heads of Aigyptiadai at Lerna 
356 369 carry water to holed pithos 
in world below 369 f. 1193 f. 

Genealogy: descended, _ through 
Epaphos, from Zeus 142 

Lae emptying hydriat into pithos 
4 


Compared with priests of Akanthos in 
Egypt 339 354 users of libation- 
funnels at Ras Shamra 1193 

In relation to Danaé 476 Orpheus 425) 

Danaoi 

Etymology : 362 366 

Identified with Danauna 354 360 362 

In relation to Daunioi 364 f. 

—— thélos-tombs of 362 (?) 

Danaos 
Myths: Egypt 355 Rhodes 355 Argos 
355f. makes Argos well-watered 
361 f. 

Genealogy: s. of Belos 355 368 twin-b. 

of Aigyptos 356 f. of fifty Danaides 
354 f. 

Danapris 366 

Danastris 366 

Danauna attack Rameses iii soon after 
1200 z.c. 354 settle in Egypt 368 
identified with Danaoi 354 360 362 

Danavds 3623 

Danu 3623 

Danu 367 


77 
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Danube See Danuvius 
Danuvius 
Epithet: vepedopdpos 3686 
Etymology: 366 
Daphne, near. Antiocheia on the Orontes 
Festival: Olympia 1191 
Daphnephoria 880 
Dardanos 
Identified with Polyarches 77,4 
Das, an ancient name of the sky-father 9 
Daunioi 
Etymology: 364 f. 366 
In relation to Danaoi 364 £. 
—— bury Aetolian envoys alive 365 
thélos-tombs of 365 (?) 
Daunios 364, 
Daunus 364 f. 
Dazimos 1189 
Dazos 1189 
Deioneus 72 
Deipnophoria 241 2463 
Delos 
Culis: Anoubis 154f. Aphrodite 
Ovpavia 152, 153f. Apollon 119 
984f. 1135 Astarte ITakaorlvyn 
152, 153 f. Harpokrates 154f. Isis 
154f. Iupiter Sequndanus (Zeus 
Odpios) 155 Kabeiroi 1172 Sarapis 
154f. Tritopator Ivuppaxidady Ai- 
yrdv 116 ff. Zeus Odpos 152 ff. 
Zeus "Tyoros 1162 
Festivals: Huergesia 5932, Pataikeia 
593, Philetaireia 5932 Sopatreia 
593 
Rites: -yépavos-dance 1087 Labyrinth- 
- dance 1087 Stapacriywors (?) 1087 
evoeBdv Buds 593, : 
Myths: birth of Apollon 984 f. birth of 
Artemis 985 Hyperoche and 
Laodike 1172 Opis and Arge 1172 
Etymology: 985 (?) 
, 7 altar of horns at 1087 1172 as a 
floating island 984 f. called Asteria 
984 f. Egyptian sanctuary in 154 f. 
formerly sacred to Poseidon and 
Doris 985 marble group of 
Aphrodite and Pan from 1020 votive 
ladder entwined with snakes from 
1119 winged Nike from 8439 
Delphinia 6032 
Delphoi 
Cults: Apollon 1135 Ge 1121 Themis 
1121 


Rite: Bots ro “Hpwos 604, 

Myth: Zeus sets up stone vomited by 
Kronos 929 937 

—— acanthus-column at 1009 f. Cni- 
dian Lesche at 398 distyle bases at 
1131 E at 1121 group of Ge and 
Themis from 1121 ‘Mycenaean’ finds 
at 937; omphalds at 1120f. plane- 
tree of Agamemnon at 1122 west 
frieze of Siphnian Treasury at 807 

Demeter 
Cults: Agra 722 Alexandreia 990 ff. 
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Demeter (cont.) 

Argos 417) Athens 177 990 f. Eleusis 
967, 990 Kolonos 1799 Lykosoura 
712 Megalopolis 66, Megara 5695 
1136 Melite, the Attic deme 202, (?) 
Mytilene 167 Pelasgians 191, (?) 
Phlyeis 2029 Selinous 1136 1188 
Theira 992 

Epithets: dyhabdwpos 5965 ’Avnoddpa 
2029 Aexdpatos 916, EXevowin 5964 
év "EdXec 669 “Epwis 1182 évrddxapos 
77, Etxdoos 178) 1799 Oecuodpédpos 
168 2445.’IovAw 1789 Kouporpédos 
242 Maropdpos 1136 1188 peydda 
beds edpvdvacca 991 Mevyarddpuatos 
916, Hedacyis 417) rordurpide 990 
mwovrupediuve 990 Iponporla 527 562 
XXby 177 xrodkapmos 1799 

Rites: basket 104 990ff. sacrifice of 
ram 178 sacrifice of pregnant sow 
179% 

Priest : Bardvvris 9671 

Priestesses: dgdoiyos 7249 Kepvoddpos 
7249 wédktcoat 1083 

Personated by priestess 30193) 

Myths: consorts with Zeus 3019 9) 
6153 7444 (4) Demophon 609 6115 
Tasion 75 ff. 

Genealogy: m. of Kore 562, m. of 
Persephone by Zeus 744 4) 

Functions: earth 726, agriculture 527 
provides food for man and beast 
453 birth-goddess 673 ff. 

Etymology: 1127 

Attributes : corn-ears 1060 poppies 1060 
sceptre 1060 torch 712 

Types: Damophon 712 helping Zeus 
in labour 673 ff. in archaistic reliefs 
of the Twelve Gods 1055 ff. seated 
with corn-ears and sceptre 129 

Associated with Aglauros 242 Despoina 
712 Dionysos 3029,6) Kore 178 
Kore and Zeus Bovaevs or Hifovdevs 
1124 Persephone 712 Zeus Bovneds 
1124 

Superseded by Athena 607 f. 

table of 177; 
Demetra, St 5983 
Demetreioi 3029 (5) 
Demetrios of Phaleron, sumptuary law 
passed by 380 
Demetrios Poliorketes 
Personates Zeus Kataibdtes 1115 
Demokratia 1186 
Demon 121 
Demophon 
Festival: Balletys 6129 
Myths: Eleusis 609 611; Palladion 609 
Demos 1186 
Dendra, thélos-tomb at 623, 
Deo 

Epithet: Bpiwd 30193) 

Myth: consorts with Zeus 3019(3) 6153 

Genealogy: m. of Pherephatta or Kore 
3019 (3) 
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Derwentwater, floating island in 1015 
Derzelas 
Cult: Thrace 1129 
Despoina 
Cult: Lykosoura 712 
Rite: pomegranates taboo in her 
temple 8159 
Type: Damophon 712 f, 
Associated with Demeter 712 
—— marriage with 396 
Deukalion 
Myth: Lykoreia 526, 966 
—— flood of, drained off by cleft at 
Athens 169 grave of 6042 
Deus 320 6713 6729 1130 See also Zeus 
Devil 
Type: serpent 767, 
—— phallos of 1078 
Dia See Hebe 
Dia, the festival 320, 
Diana 
Epithet: Laodicia (? a blundered 
allusion to the cult at Aricia (supra 
i. 282), 282s, ii, 147, 4203)) 9036 
Function : daemonium meridianum 1130 
Attributes: bow and arrows 10622(12) 
crown 1062.;9) fawn 1062(1) sceptre 
1062, (2) Spear 1062 (1) 
Types: pillar with crown-shaped top 
1119f. in Pompeian paintings of 
Twelve Gods 10622(11.) 
Superseded by St Christina (?) 1013 
—— couch of 1044, name of, still sur- 
vives as Jana, Janara, Janassana, 
etc, with a male counterpart Diano, 
Dianu, or the like 1130 
Diasia 320, 1194 
Diaskourai or Dias Kourai 664, (?) 
Didyma near Miletos 
roe : Zeus Zwrip 563 Zeus ‘Lérvos 
563 
Rite: Bonyla 563 
Diipoleia 575, 596 See Dipolicia 
Diipolia 3204 575, 593 See Dipolieia 
Diipolieia 179 575, See Dipolieia 
Diisoteria 5759 
Dike 
Epithets: dyhabpoppos 9504 wavdepxys 
950, 
Genealogy : d. of Zeus by Themis 823 
Function: pdaredros of Zeus 949 f. 
Type: guarding Peirithoos 402 
Identified with Basileia 9504 (?) Par- 
thenos 823 Zeus 951 
In relation to Zeus 949 ff, 
Diktynna 
Cult: Crete 189, 
Identified with Artemis 189; 
Diktys, s. of Peristhenes 455 
Dinos 163 
Diodoros, sources of, for things Cretan 
10323 
Diogenes of Apollonia 2762 
Diogenes the Babylonian 726 f. 
Diokaisareia in Kilikia See Olba 


Diomedes 


Rite: human sacrifice at Salamis in 
Kypros 6539 
— shield of 2243 


Diomeia, Attic deme 


Cult: Herakles 594 724 
Festival : Diomeia 594 
Myth: Diomos 594 


Diomeia, the festival 594 
Diomos 593 ff. 


Myths: first to kill ox 589 593 661, 
1194 founds Kynosarges 594 
Etymology: 5946 5959 


Dion Chrysostomos, describes Pheidias’ 


statue of Zeus at Olympia 961 ff. 
974 enters a plea for idolatry 963, 


Dion in Makedonia 


Cult: Zeus ’OAdureos 1068 


Dione in repose identified with Mt Emertsa 


1173 


Dionysios, St 294 
Dionysos 


Cults: Athens 574 Chios 599 (2) Ephesos 
422, Kos 4139 Krastonia 1118 
Lakonike 94, Samos 10303 Tenedos 
5992) Thebes in Boiotia 1103 
Thraco-Phrygians 874 

Epithets: ’Av@pumoppatarys 599 (2) Bak- 
xetdrys 94 Baccapets 949 Bpducos 
1161 Aevipirns 753 Anuoredrs 2129 
Siyovos 1105 SdiOvpauPoyevjs 1105 
Atoyevjs 1105 Ards ibs 800(2) 685, 
Elpagudrys 88411) 942" HAevGepeds 574 
"Edryeds 10303 ’Exdguos 999 *“Epigos 
949 Ettos 1103 Hprxemaios 515¢ (cp. 
645 1179) “Hpws (?) 1160 MeAdvaryes 
8371105 Mav roxpdrwp 4229 TMepuxcdv- 
tos 351, rodvynO%js 1103 rupcyevis 
1118 pyéixéwy 49 Zeuedrev’s 1105 
Deuedyyevérns 1105 ZxvddAlras 413 
4145 4169 Thyoneus 10474,"Tns 500 
874 ’Quddios 599 (2) 

Rites : at Chytroi 604, 5:ddpayBos 1104 f. 
marriage with Bagitiooa 619 1105 

Worshippers : human épipor 1104 

Myths; simulated birth from Zeus 89, 
737 Zeus rains ambrosia at his 
birth 477 500 gives Bakchos or 
Takehos to Athena as nurse 225, 
brings Hephaistos to Olympos 1106 
attacked by Lykourgos, s. of Dryas 
228, beats Pallene in wrestling- 
match 522g Tyrrhenian pirates 
1031, pomegranates spring from his 
blood 815o 

Metamorphosed into kid 1104 

Genealogy : 8. of Ammon by Amaltheia 
1264(?) vids Zrayviov 1114 f. by Isis 
of Apollon and Artemis 984 

Functions : earthquake 4p life-giver 515, 
life-god of Thracians 953, rain 874 

Etymology : 834q) 

Attributes: bullae 889 ivy-wreath 675 
6852 kdntharos 675 685, 996 105314) 
1109 narthex 889 996 nebris 1060 
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Dionysos (cont.) 
panther 757) panther-skin 713 721 
pedum. 88, (?) torches 6852 vine-staff 
1053,(1) vine-stem 6852 vine-wreath 
681 


Types: pillar 1103 pillar with mask or 
masks 1103 herm on Ionic column 
1006 double bust 1132 emerging 
from thigh of Zeus 803m) 6869 
standing on knees of Zeus 6859 
infant 88) 685, infant riding on 
goat 1109 riding on bull 831 in 
chariot drawn by two griffins 842, 
recumbent 713 f. 721 
Identified with Baki(s) 1082 cut corn 
302 ig) (?) Dousares 911 f. Zeus 1126 
Associated with Demeter 302p (5) Helene 
1083 (? 
In relation to bull 94, fox 94, goat 94, 
Helios 718, 
Superseded by Apollon 1125 
——-points of contact between Diony- 
siac and Christian practice 953 
Diopan 62(p (?) 
Diores 110 
Dios, the Thracian Zeus 
Cult: Thraco-Phrygians 952 
Epithet : Nooos 952 
Dios Chorion 
Cult: Zeus Odvpmeos 22 
Dios Hieron in Lydia, coin of 1117 
Dioskourides, the gem-engraver 641 
Dioskouroi 
Attributes: caps with stars 542 
Dios Phos 80, () 6852 
Diospolia 575; See Dipolicia 
Diospolis 515g See Laodikeia on the Lykos 
Diotima 3154 746 1189 
Diounsis 1125 f. 
Dipoleia 5753 See Dipolieia 
Dipolia 575; See Dipolieia 
Dipoilieia 
317 574 ff. myths of the (Diomos) 
593 ff. myths of the (Sopatros) 
590 ff. myths of the (‘Thaulon) 596 ff. 
purpose of the 598 ff. 719 ritual of 
the 577 ff. 656 f. 662 669 f. 719 733 
737 873 1194 
Dis 
Cult: Rome 904, 1115 
Epithet: Pater 432, 904, 
Rite: human sacrifice commuted 433, 
Agsuciatied with Proserpina 432, 
Di-Sandas (?) 1097 
Dithyrambos 
Etymology: 1104f. 
Dius 
Epithet: Fidius 946 
Functions: lightning 946 protector of 
pledges 946 
Diuturna 1112f. See Iuturna 
Dodo 289.5 
Dodola, in the rain-magic of the Balkans 
288 f. variations of her name 288 
etymology of her name 2892 
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Dodona 
Rites. priests go with unwashen feet 
1168 priests sleep on ground 1034; 
1168 ep. 1174 
Priests: “EXAof 1092 Zeddoi 
Topovpot (Tduoupor) 1168 
Etymology: 2895 
bronze statuettes of Zeus (?) from 
1078 1192 recent excavations at 
1131 
Doias 1196 
Doidalses 471 
Dois, clipped form of Domater 289, 
Domater, Acolic name for Demeter 289 
Domitian 
Personates Zeus 374 
a devotee of Minerva 872 claims 
to be s. of Athena 8723 
Domouzi (later Tamouz) 1125 
Donar 

Identified with Voleanus (?) 210 

—— birch-broom a symbol of 1072 
cuckoo an animal form of (?) 659 

Donatus as author of thescholia P. Danielis 
on the commentaries of Servius 1181 
Dorians 
Festival: Thaulia 282, 
Doros 109, 
Dorylaeion 
Cult: Zeus Marp@os (= Augustus) 1191 
—— monuments of 1160 
Doto 129 
Dousares 

Cults: Elousa 915 Nabataioi 907 ff. 
Petra 914 ff. 

Epithet: ’ Avixnros 9113 912 

Rite: libation of victims’ blood 907 

Priest: iepeds 9113 

Genealogy: s. of Chaamoti 914 f. 

Functions: solar (?) 912 viticulture (?) 
OLE. 

Etymology: 911 915, 

Types: black stone, square and un- 
shapen, set on base of wrought 
gold 907 hemispherical stone on 
cubical base 907 meteorite (?) 917 
triad of stones surmounted by flat 
disks (? shew-bread) andseton plinth 
908 

Identified with Dionysos 911f. Zeus 
Ammon (?) 9124 Zeus Epikdrpios (?) 
912 

—— misspelt Oevs “Apys and mis- 
interpreted @eds “Apys 907 911 

Drac, water-spirit of Languedoc 446, 
Draco 489 
Drakanon 

Myth: birth of Dionysos 834 (1) 
Drekanon 834 (3) 
Drepanon 834 (1) 
Dreros 

Cult: Apollon Aeddivtos 1087 

—— altar of horns at 1087 bronze 
Gorgéneion from 848, inscribed 
tapering stone from .1183 f, 


1034, 
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Druses 
Rite: cakes etc, passed through wooden 
calf 1092 
Dryas, s. of Lykourgos king of Edonoi 
426, 


4 
Dryas, suitor for hand of Pallene 
Myth: 522. 
Compared with Idas 1072 
Dryousa, name of Samos 1027; 
Dura-Europos 
Culis: Hestia (?) 1163 Zeus Bérvdos 
890f. Zeus Oeds 1095 Zeus Kvpros 
1095 Zeus Méyioros 1163 
Dvita 545 ep. 546; 
Dyaus 531 1134 


Easter Island 
Rite: Tangata-Manu 
11370 
Ebora Cerialis, coins of 1074 
Echidna 4109 
Edonoi 426, 
Kétion 77,4 
Egeria 4339 
Egypt 
Cults: Anoubis 489 HA of the Double 
Axe 351 Heh 9149 Isis 3029 ig) Zeus 
*Edevdépios 1130 
Festival: Neiloia 344, 
Rite. sacrifice of strangers to Zeus 
6539 
Myths: Bousiris 6539 
(Kanopos) 339 f. 
— floating islands in marshes of 987 
invaded by Mediterranean peoples 
1077 f. (bibliography) regulations 
for the guild of Zeus Hypsistos in 
1163 f. supposed influence of, on 
Eleusinian mysteries 302o(5 1.) 
Eilethyia 679% See Hileithyia 
Eileithyia 
Cults: Agra 724 Agrai 168 Aigion 663, 
Athens 588, Pelasgians 6799 Pyrgoi 
6799 
Epithet: Evxodtvn 724, (?) 
Priestesses: ‘Eponddpor 168 
Genealogy: d. of Hera 711 725 10323 
d. of Zeus by Hera, and st. of Hebe 
and Ares 744, (.)_. 
Function: birth-goddess 673 ff. 
Etymology: 664, 6659 
Types: acrolithic céanon at Aigion 663, 
helping Zeus in labour 829 (4) 6671 
6672 6719 673 676 (3) flying from 
scene of Athena’s birth 711 youth- 
ful 711 
In relation to Hebe 711 
Superseded by St Eleutherios 588; Hera 
6853 
Eileithyiai 
Cults: Kalehedon 667 f. Megara 668 
Types: helping woman in labour 802 (1) 
helping Zeus in labour 662 ff. 
Etruscan 6659 winged 869 889 664 
ep. 859 (2) 


(‘Man-Bird’) 


Kanobos 
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Ekata 545 op. 546, 
Elagabalos 
Culis: Eimesa 900 ff. 905f. Rome 902 ff. 
Mt Tauros 902 
Epithet: invictus Sol Elagabalus 901, 
Priest: Elagabalus 902 ff. 
Etymology: 9004 
Identified with Helios 901, Iupiter 902 
904 Sol 901, 9023 
—— altar of 9029 stone of 900 ff. 
Elagabalus brings black stone of Emesa to 
Rome 902 ff. builds temples for black 
stone at Rome 903f. collects other 
holy stones at Rome 903 offers 
human sacrifices 5263 
Elaioussa Sebaste 
Cult: Zeus”O)Btos 6439 6459 
Elche, Lady of 1073 
Elektra, d. of Atlas 
Genealogy: m. of Dardanos by Zeus 
77, m. of Iasion by Zeus 77,4 
Elektryone 774 
Eleusinia 297 
Eleusis 
Cults: Demeter 967; 990 Persephone 
967, Thea 3029 (g) 309 Theos 302g ce) 
309 Zeus IoAteds (2) 598 605p 
Festivals: Chloia 1789 1799 Eleusinia 
297 Haloia 1789 Kalamaia 1799 
Rites: Grade, ptorat 297 darapyal 
3019 4) bull-carrying 1091 exhibition 
of corn-ear reaped in silence 299 
iepopdvrns...cbvouxiopévos...dua  Kw- 
velov...xéxpaye déyov: ‘lepov erexe 
mora Kobpoy Boiuw Borudr’ 3009 
301 9134 xdyé, Burak 298 6 (4) ad’ 
éorias 6115 wAnpoxéac 298 pome- 
granates taboo 8159 7a Kard0w 
xaTtovros 990 te, Kve 299 307 454 
Priest: iepopdvrns 3009 (1) 
Priestess : ’Appnpopos 1674 168 
Myths: Demophon 609 611; Thaulon 
597 
burials within ‘Middle Helladic’ 
houses at 1181 Dionysion at 297 
Itonian Gate at 297 Kallichoron at 
3094 (2) (?) ‘Ploutonion’ at 3094 (2 ¢.) 
reliefs from 3094 (217.) Rheitoi at 297 
small copies of figures from west 
pediment of Parthenon found at 
698, supposed influence of Egypt 
on Bleusinian mysteries 3025 (57.) 
tablet of Ninnion found at 722, 
Telesterion at 7249 Triptolemos- 
relief from 202 
Eleutherios, St 588, 
Eleuthernai, coins of 421) gold tablets from 





Elias, St 
Cults; Mt Olympos in Makedonia 1167 
Mt Ossa 1167 
Eliogabalus 901; See Elagabalos, Hlaga- 
balus 
Elioun 
Cult: Phoinike 7623 
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Elioun (cont.) 
Epithet : "Cyreros 7623 
Elis : 
Cults: Athena M47np224 f. 749 Sosipolis 
239, Zeus “OuBpros 525 f. 
Myth: Molpis 525 f. 
—— coins of 958 f. 
Elishama s, of Gedaliah, seal of 1072 
Elissa 6465 
Elos, called Kronos, s. of Ouranos by Ge 
887 
Elousa 
Cults: Dousares 915 Lucifer 915, 
Venus 915, 
Rite: birth of Dousares 915 
Elymnion (Elymnia) 
Myth: union of Zeus with Hera 1041 f. 
Elysian Way 1115 
Elysium 1115 
Embaros 
Myth: sacrifices she-goat dressed as 
his d. to Artemis Mowvuyla 233, 
Etymology : 233; 
Emertsa, Mt, viewed as Dione in repose 
11738 
Emesa 
Cults: Athena 888 Elagabalos 900 fi. 
905 f. Keraunos 888, 
Festivals: Helia 901, Pythia 901, 
—- coins of 901 905 relief from 888, 
1158 
Empedokles 
Epithets :’Adekavévas 105, Kwducavéeuas 
105, 
——- the personified elements of 736, 
Enalos 133 135 
Endoios 968 
Endymion 
Myths: Hera 74 Zeus 74 
Genealogy: f. of fifty daughters by 
Selene 357 
Engonasin or Ingeniculus 483 ff. 
Identified with Atlas 491 Herakles 
489 ff. Ixion on his wheel 483 
Keteus 484 Orpheus 488 Prometheus 
chained to the Kaukasos 483 
Talas 484 491 Talos 491 Tantalos 
491 Taos 491 Thamyris 488 ‘the 
fettered god’ of the Babylonians 
483 cp. 484, Theseus 484 
Enhodia 
Cults: Larissa in Thessaly 279 Pherai 
279 f. 
ftite: sacrifice of bull with gilded horns 
280 
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Ephesos 
Cults: Apollon 1174 Artemis 896, 968 
Attis 1174 Dionysos Tavroxpdtwp 
4229 (Kybele) ’Opela 1174 Poseidon 
599) Zeus Iaveddqvios (? Hadrian) 
422) Zeus Warpwos 1174 
Rites : human rahpo599 (9) ravpoxaddyna 
(2) 1091 
a hot-bed of magic 3323 attached 
by cords to columns of Artemision 
89€o coins 0f 323899, excavations on 
the Panaghir Dagh at 1174 gold 
cicala from 2539 neolithic pounder, 
facetted and inlaid with tin to serve 
as idol(?), from 898 ff. 
Ephialtes 18, 
Epicureans 369 
Epidauria 167 
Epidauros 
Cult: Asklepios 1182 
bronzestatuette by Hybristasfrom 
(?) 1150 f. metopes (?) from temple 
of Asklepios at 1182 relief of 
Hephaistos and Athena from 205 ff. 
Epidaurum or Epidaurus in Dalmatia, St 
Hilarion burns snake at 1182 
Epiktesis 1092 
Epimenides and the Nemean lion 1085 
controls wind 106 identified with 
Bouzyges 610 invited to Athens 
592, wept Mivw xal ‘PadaydvOvos 
1103 (further bibliography) quoted 
by St Paul (?) 954 
Epiphany, pagan parallels to Christian 
913 








Episkopos 593 f. 
Epona 
Cults: Celtiberians 1179 Celts 1179 
Epopeus 
Personates Zeus (?) 1112 
Er, s, of Armenios 946 
Erechtheion at Athens 213 574) 721 725 
737 749 f. 758 f. 867 
Erechtheis, the Attic tribe 759 
Erechtheis, the ‘sea’ of Poseidon in the 
Erechtheion 750 758 7583 
Erechtheus 
Myth: war with Eumolpos 598 
Genealogy : {. of Prokris 72 
Etymology: 737 (ep. ii. 793) 867 
Type: snake 773s (?) 
Identified with Poseidon 12; 
758 f. 
Associated with Poseidon 758 ; 
Confused with Erichthonios 181; 773s 


737 


Enkelados 39 555 
Enkidu 1106 


In relation to Athena 190 758 
Erichthonios 


Enkomi, Cypro-Mycenaean vase from Myths: birth from ground 220 in 

1150 charge of Aglauros and Herse 248, 

Enoch 528 764 f. first sacrifices to Ge Kovpo- 
Enyo 6083 Tpépos 244 

Epaphos Genealogy: 8s. of Hephaistos by Athena 

Myth: 1082 218 s. of Hephaistos by Atthis d. of 


Kranaos 218 


Genealogy: ancestor of Danaides 142 
Etymology: 181, 220 245, 


Epeios 1137 1141 f. 


Persons Places Festivals 


Erichthonios (cont.) 
Types: snake 218 753, (?) 771773 half- 
snake 773 infant 218 771 
Compared with Tithonos 248 
Confused with Erechtheus 181, 7733 
—— birth of 181 ff, 
Eridanos 
Etymology: 366 
Identified with Neilos 349 
Erikepaios 
Epithet : [Baocjde6 or [EdBov]red 1179 
Function: (wodorhp 64g (ep. 5154) 
Erinyes 
Epithet: aiodddwpor 7223 
Myth: plant pomegranate on tomb of 
Eteokles and Polyneikes 8159 
Genealogy: daughters of Gaia 481 
Function: blight the land 426, 
— as horses 1182 as hounds 4139 of 
(Hera) 928; of Ouranos 928; 
Erinys 
Epithet: jepopotris 4189 
—— lashes Sisyphos 416 
Eros 
Cult: Athens 170, 725 f. 
Epithet: mwodurepris 745, 7454 
Myth: springs from egg laid by Nyx 
53 


Genealogy: 8. of Poros by Penia 746 

Attributes: axe 1129 bulla 92) hoop 
and hoop-stick 6389 

Types: dmrocxoretwy 1019 as infant 
driving Polyphemos 1020 1023 at 
the shoulder of Aphrodite 1022 at 
the shoulder of lover 1022 bearing 
thunderbolt for Zeus 1023 flanking 
Aphrodite 1018 guiding bull for 
Europe 1023 handing Aphrodite 
ashore 1023 hovering 39 465 f. 1018 
1023 10526 leading eagle to 
Ganymedes 1023 on ladder 1118 on 
shoulder of Herakles 1019 f. pouring 
golden rainon Danaé 1023 prompting 
37, 1016 ff. receiving Aphrodite 957 
f, removing Ares’ helmet 1023 
robbing Herakles of weapons 1019 
spinning iynx 1023 standing on 
Aphrodite’s arm 1018 steppingdown 
from behind shoulder of Aphrodite 
1018 touching breast of Aphrodite 
1019 whipped 1179 whispering in 
Hebe’sear1018 withcrossed legs1108 
with thunderbolt and sceptre 1179 

Associated with Aphrodite 170, 704 


746 
In relation to Zeus 1129 
Erotes 
Functions; attendants on historical 


lovers 1025 attendants on mytho- 
logical lovers 1023 ff. 

Types: hovering 1019 playing about 
Aphrodite 173) procession 170) two 
1023 ff. three 1025 four 1025 siz 1025 
eight 1025 nine 1025 numerous in 
early Christian art 1025 1180 
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Erotes (cont.) 

Superseded by Renaissance putti and 

modern Cupids 1025 

Erse See Herse 

Ersephoria 166 2655 

Erysichthon 118 

Erythrai in Ionia, sale of priesthoods at 
1187 

Eryx, eponym 

Genealogy: 8. of Aphrodite by Boutas 
or by Poseidon 1769 

Eryx, Mt 

Cult: Aphrodite Epuxivy 172 ff. Venus 
Erycina 175, 

Priestesses: iepsdovdor 1769 

Essenes 1141 
Eteoboutadai 589 758 
Eteokles 815 
Etephilai 

Cult: Mytilene 167 

Ethausva 6659 678 (2) 
Etruria 

Cults: Munthuch 43094392 Tina (Tinia) 
259, 

Myths: Evan 259 Hercle chooses 
between Menrfa and Turan 839 
Memrun (Memnon) 2599 Tages 203 
Thesan 2599 Tinthun or Tinthn 
259 

—— face-urns from 1939 

Etrusci, lightning-lore of 156 lore of Tages 
and Begoé(?) 434 mirrors of 86o(5) 
89, 259 6779 ff. 806 8159 839 
Euamerion ; 
Cult: Titane 1183 
Euboia 
Cults: Zeus ’Edvunos 1042(?) Zeus 
*Emxdpmtos 9129 
Euelpides 44 ff. 
Euergesia 593, 
Eukleides of Athens 1107 f. 
Eukoline 724, See Eileithyia 
Eumelos of Corinth 628, 
Eumenides 
Cults: Athens 189, Kyrene 1188 
Eumenouthis 349 
Eumolpos, makes war on Erechtheus 
242. 598 writes of Palamaon (?} 
661, 661; 
Euphranor 203 1186 
Euripides, on the nature of Zeus 950 
Europe 

Myth: consorts with Zeus 469 615, 

Genealogy: d. of Phoinix and m. of 
Minos and Rhadamanthys by Zeus 
627, d. of Phoinix and m. of Minos, 
Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthys by 
Zeus 628, 

Functions: earth-goddess 1092 tree-and- 
flower-goddess 6179 

Etymology: 1092 

Attributes: basket 619, golden basket 
1092 

Types: beneath trees 622(3) borne off 
by Zeus as a bull 615 ff. draped 
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Europe (cont.) 
619 6223 semi-draped 619 622, naked 
619 622; floating 618, recumbent618, 
sitting 618, standing 618, standing 
to front with basket or vase 980 
stooping 618, in mosaics 626;2) 
627(3) in wall-paintings 624, (1) 
— originally named Hellotis (?) 1092 
Euros 130 
Eurydike 
Myth: Orpheus 99 
Earydike, d. of Lakedaimon 
Genealogy: w. of Akrisios and m. of 
Danaé 455 
Eurykomis 162 
Eurynome 
Myths: consorts with Zeus 744} (3) hides 
Hephaistos in cave for nine years 
228 
Genealogy: 4. of Okeanos, and m. of 
Charites by Zeus 744.3) ep. 1070 
Eurystheus, takes refuge in pithos 408) 
Eustace, St 1102 
Eutychia 
Epithet: rary 1073 
Euyuk 
Cult: Asis 1106 f. 
Evan 259 
Evander 314 3159 
Ezekiel 832; 


Falerii 
Cult: Iuno 8025 
Rite: annual sacrifice of virgin to 
Iuno 802; (?) 
Falerio, statue of Zeus from 535 537 
Fates See Moirai 
Faustina the younger 
Cult: Mt Tauros 902 
Fides 71, 
Fillin 1134 
Finn mac Cumaill 1174 
Finns 
Myths: Milky Way conceived as 
‘Great Oak’ 1192 Terhetar 446, 
Udutar 4464 
Florence 
Rite: Scoppio del Carro 7914 
Fors 3215 
Fortuna 
Htymology : 3219 
Freya 659 
Fro 659 
Freyr 1134 
Fufluns 889 
Fundanus, Lake, floating island(s) in 1012 


Gabriel 917, 
Gadeira 

Cult: Herakles 983 

—— golden olive of Pygmalion at 983 
Gaia 

Cult: Mt Hymettos 526; (?) 

Epithets: peyiorn 454, ujrnp wavrev 

454, redwpn 928 1076 | 
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Gaia (cont.) 

Myths : receives infant Zeus from Rhea 
and rears him in Crete 928 trans- 
forms Ambrosia into vine 1112 

Genealogy: m. of Erinyes, Gigantes, 
Meliai 481 

Type: recumbent with hand uplifted 
85q(2) (?) 601, 

Associated with Ouranos 4193 4209 4225 
4775 744 745 928 

Galateia 1023 
Galatia 
Cult: Geus Bovecoupiyios 1140 
Ganges 
Cult: India 531 
Ganymedes 

Myth: Zeus 9557 981 f. 

Types: feeding eagle 981 f. standing at 
knee of seated Zeus 38 469 standing 
before seated Zeus 5819 (?) 10509 
105lo standing behind seated Zeus 
1039 (?) 1040 

Gargaron, Mt 

Myths: Zeus consorts with Hera 35 

Zeus visited by Apollon and Iris 35 
Gaza 

Cults: Aphrodite 553 Apollon 553 
Britomartis 550 Hekate 553 Helios 
553 Kore 553 Marnas 549 ff. Tyche 
553 Zeus’ ArOhuos or “AXOos 556 

Epithet: Mwwa 555 

Rite: ceremonial bathing on set day 
of spring 1193 

— coins of 550 558 6429 945 1072 
Heroeion at 553 Marneion at 552 ff. 
St Porphyrios at 551 ff. Tychaion 
at 553 

Ge 

Cults: Amastris 1140(?) Athens 168 
169) 177, 244 601, Delphoi 1121 
Phlyeis 202) Thermos in Aitolia 

1184 Vari 2659 

Epithets: "Avyodhpa 2029 Oéus 168 
244, 949 Kapropdpos 242 601s 
Kouporpégos 177; 244 Kupia 1140 (?) 
MeydAn Geds 2029’ OrAvutria 1699 188 

236 2659 Tavddpa 2029 

Rite: sacrifice to any god preceded 
by sacrifice to Ge Kovporpigos 244 
Priestesses: ‘Eponpépor 168 
Myths: brings bough of golden apples 
as wedding-gift to Hera 1064 con- 
sorts with Zeus 949 

Genealogy : m. by her b. Ouranos of 
four ss.—HElos called Kronos, 
Baitylos, Dagon that is Siton, and 
Atlas 887 

Function: earthquakes 22 

Attribute: omphalés 265p 

Types: emergent from ground 181 ff. 

187 2039 2059 full-breasted 182 
praying Zeus to rain 526, 601 

Identified with Themis 1064 

Associated with Themis 1121 Zeus and 
Helios 1184 


Persons Places Festivals 


Ge (cont.) 
Differentiated into Demeter and Perse- 
phone 312 
Superseded by Athena 188 
Geb 1027, 
Gela, coins of 1122 
Gelanor 355 362 
Genesia 1105 
Genetyllides 
Cult: Cape Kolias 172 
Genetyllis 172, 
Genius Cucullatus 
Cult: Celts 1183 
Assimilated to Kabeiroi 1183 Teles- 
phoros 1183 
Survives as post-Roman dwarf, hob- 
goblin, ete. 1183 
Genius Iovis Dolicheni 1097 
Genius Terrae Africae (?) 
Cult : Ghardimaou 1095 
Gennadios, St 970 
Gennaios 
Cult; Heliopolis in Syria 888 
Types: lion 888 lion’s head 1095 
influences type of Hermes 1093 
George, St 
Myths: dragon-slayer 1114 attacks evil 
spirits with his double lance 1141 
burnt in bronze bull 1102 
Supersedes Aphrodite(?) 1112 Mith- 
ras (?) 1194 
Geraistos 1919 
Geran(e)ia, Mt 1165 
Gerasa, excavations at 1197 head of third- 
century Zeus perhaps treated as 
fifth-century Christ at 1197 
Germe, coins of 408) 
Gertrude, St 659 
Geryones or Geryoneus 
Genealogy: s, of Chrysaor 1070 
—— rock-cut throne of, at Temeno- 
thyrai 1070 





Geta 
Personates Zeus 37¢ 
Ghardimaou 
Cults: Genius Terrae Africae (?) 1095 
Saturnus 1095 
Gideon 500, 
Gigantes 
Myih peut 555 569 57 3069 (9) 534 7925 
96 


Genealogy: sons of Gaia 481 
Types: wearing leopard-skin or lion- 
skin 579 wearing wolf-skin (?) 57 
with human legs and snaky legs on 
same vase 842, with snaky legs 
569 579 8425 
Gilgame’ 1106 
Gitiadas 661, (?) 
Glaukos 
Cult: Karystos 126, (?) 127 (?) 
Funetion: sea-god 129 135 
Glykon 
Cult: Pautalia (?) 1182 
Types: snake with human head 1182 
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Glykon (cont.) 
snake with lion’s head and with 
fish-tail (?) 1182 snake with radiate 
nimbus (or wreath) round head and 
with fish-tail (?) 1182 

Gnostics, formulae of 1137f. 

Gordion 

Myth: ox-drawn car of Gordios 1162 

Gordios 1162 

Gorgon 

Cult: Kerne 189; 

Epithets: Topyeln xepadn devote reAwpov 
844g Ards répas alyedyowo 8449 edrd- 
paos 850g Médovca 851g 

Myths; contest of beauty with Athena 
850, slain by Athena 844 slain by 
Perseus 843 846, 

Functions: amulet 846 ‘apotropaic 
mask’ (?) 846 cuttle-fish (?) 846 
‘evening aurora’ (?) 846 gorilla (?) 
846 lion (?) 846 moon 845 ‘night- 
mare’ (?) 846 night-sun or Under- 
world-sun (?) 8459 octopus (?) 846 
‘ritual mask’ (?) 846 storm-cloud (?) 
846 sun 845 863 

Attributes: diadem and earrings 851g 

Types: archaic 848 middle 848, 849 
853 beautiful 849 ff. sinister 851 
pathetic 851 ultrapathetic 851 pro- 
file 853 dead 853 Etruscan 853 8569 
Rondanini 851, Strozzi 853, Tysz- 
kiewicz 851, bearded 862 f. 865 with 
winged head 7062 flanked by lions 
84419 8459 Gorgon-headed monster, 
with four wings and bird’s claws, 
clutching two youths 836, 844 
woman-headed monster, with two 
wings and bird’s claws, clutching 
two youths 8363 

Identified with Athena 189, 

Compared with Beauty of the Land 851 
Bes 847, Bird Dikjeretto 844 Bird 
of Truth 844 Speaking Bird 844 
Tzitzinaina 844 

In relation to Athena 836 

Gorgones 
Epithets: AiBvoca: 8471 TrOpdovar 847, 
Gortyna 

Cults: Zeus "Aorépios 953 Zeus ZKvn- 
eos 4136 

— coins of 6189 618;4) 1092 men of, 
called Kartemnides and Korystioi 
1092 

Gosforth, the sculptured cross at 1128 
Gournia, tubular stands from 197» 
Gral 505 
Gryneion 

Cult: Apollon 100 
Giimbet in Phrygia 

Cult: Zeus Boovréy 1160 
Gwydion 51g 
Gygaia Limne 

Cults: Artemis Kodoyvy 989 Nymphs 
988 f. 

Festival: annual reed-dance 989 
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Gygaia Limne (cont.) 
Genealogy: m. of Talaimenes 989 
—— called Koloé Limne 988 called 
Tala (?) 989 floating islands in 
988 ff. 
Gyges, king of Lydia, finds horse of bronze 
1114 


Gyges, s. of Ouranos and Ge 120 
Gymnopaidiai 997 1008 
Gythion 
Cults: Poseidon Ta:doxos 11, Zeus 
“Auuwr 884, Zeus Karmidras 8849 
939 ff. Zeus Tepdorios 939 
Myth: Orestes cured of madness 939 
coins of 125 





HA of the Double Axe 

Cult: Egypt 351 

Rite: priest purifies king at his corona- 
tion 351 , 

Hadad 1093 1173 See Adad 
Hades 
Cult: Mytilene 6 
Epithet: Krdpevos 593, 
Types: enthroned with Persephone 
standing beside him 402 seated with 
Persephone seated beside him 425 
dssociated with Zeus and Poseidon 6 
1156 f. (2) 
In relation to pig 5936 
—— marriage with 395 
Hadra, excavations at 618(3) terra-cotta 
plaque from 618(3) 

Hadran 

Cult: Mt Aitne 177) 

Identified with Hephaistos 177, 
Hadrian 

Personates Zeus Olgmpios 9599 
Hagelaidas 1153 f. 
Hagioi Tessarakonta 11 
Hagno, spring on Mt Lykaion 315 
Halia 135 
Halikarnassos 

Cults: Bakchos "Oufpixéds 558 5606 
Zeus ’Aoxpatos 569 

Rite: sacrifice of self-chosen goat 569 

Halizones 1101 
Haloia 178) 815 1105 (?) 
Halos 

Cult: Zeus Aagiorios 1167 

—— bronze statuette of Zeus (?) from 
1167 

Halybe See Alybe 
Hamalkeides See Amalkeides 
Hapi 345, 
Harbaktes See Horos Epithets 
Harmonia, genealogy of 77, tomb of 978 
Harpokrates 

Cult: Delos 154 f. 

Type: infant sucking his fingers 1174 
Hathor 

Type: double bust (with cow) (?) 1132 
Hauran 

Cults: bull-headed god 1098 Zeus 
Mdvados 1163 
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Hebe 
Cults: Kynosarges 724f. Phlious 184. 
Sikyon 184, 
Epithet; Ala 184 
Genealogy: d. of Zeus 724f. d. of 
Zeus by Hera, and st. of Ares and 
Hileithyia 744; (7) 
Associated with Hera 7041048, Herakles 
704 707 724f. 
In relation to Hileithyia 711 
Hecate 
Cult: Bome 5443 
See also Hekate 
Heddernheim, 
Cult: Tupiter Olbius 6564 
reliefs from 209 f. 





Cult: Egypt 914) 
Hekabe 
Metamorphosed into bitch 4139 
In relation to Hekate 413, 
Hekate 
Cults : Chalke 544, Gaza 553 Pherai 272, 
Selinous 1188 Stratonikeia 544, 1066 
Epithets: Topyd 8054 Agdopédpos 544; 
elvodla 4139 "Evodta 279, KadXlorn 
2685 xuvoxégaros 4139 xupia 4189 
ktwr 4139 xiwy pédacva 4139 Mivn 
8054 Mopyuw 8054 rodvuopde 805, 
Ilporvdaia 1188 pykixOwv 49 Zxv- 
Aaxirts 413 
Genealogy: m. of Britomartis by Zeus 
(2) 5444 
Attributes: myrtle-wreath 272; two 
torches 272; 544 
Type: holding torches 544 
Identified with Ekata (?) 545 Kerberos 
413 
Associated with Zeus 544, 544, 1066 
In relation to Hekabe 4135 
Hektor 
Cult: Thebes in Boiotia 1174 
Etymology: 1114 (?) 1174 (?) 
Hel 447» 4475 
Helene 
Myths: birth from Leda’s egg 738 f. 
Alexandros 78 Egypt 78 f. Menelaos 
78. 1179 Proteus 78 Sparta 78 
Genealogy: st. of Helenos 922 
Associated with Dionysos 1083 (?) 
Helenos 
Myths: advises Greeks to fetch 
Philoktetes from Lemnos 921 
receives from Apollon the prophetic . 
stone siderites or oreties 922 
Genealogy: b. of Helene 922 


Helia 901, 
Helike, in Achaia 21 f. 1118 
Heliogabalos, Heliogabalus 901; See 


Elagabalos, Elagabalus 
Heliopolis in Syria 
Cults: Adad 1095 Atargatis 1095 
Gennaios 888 Hermes 1093 Iupiter 
Heliopolitanus 1093 ff. Magna Mater 
(?) 1093 Seimios 1095 Zeus 888 
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Heliopolis in Syria (cont.) 
—— excavations at 1093 idol of gilded 
bronze from 1095 
Helios 
Cults: Gaza 553 Kara Adili 1071 
Mytilene 1184 Thermos in Aitolia 
1184 
Epithets: ’ Avixnros 912 @érios 1071 
Genealogy: h. of Rhodos, f. of seven 
sons, gf. of Ialysos, Kameiros, 
Lindos 986 
Types: driving chariot 958 driving 
quadriga up from sea 718 radiate 
bust 1126 unworked stone 901 
Identified with Elagabalos 901, Theos 
Hypsistos 1163 
Assimilated to Gorgon 856) 857) 863 
Associated with Men 1098 Zeus 1184 
Zeus and Ge 1184 
In relation to Dionysos 718, Nemesis 
1073 
baityloi dedicated to 889 
Helioseiros 
Cult: Chalkis ad Belum (?) 1074 
Hellas 1092 
Hellas personified 956 
Helle 1092 
Hellenes 1092 
Hellespontos 1092 
Helloi 1092 
Hellos 1092 
Hellotis 
Cults: Argos 1092 Crete 1092 
Hemera 
Type: carrying Kephalos 1186 
Hemithea 458. (?) 
Heos (Kos) 
Myths: sheds tears of dew for death of 
Memnon 260 tends Tithonos in old 
age 247 transforms Tithonos into 





cicala 247 

Genealogy : m. of Memnon by Tithonos 
260 

Types: pursuing Kephalos 187; 


bearing off Kephalos 187 pouring 
ambrosia (?) over old Tithonos 247 
—— as Aurora imported into myth of 
Prokris 73 
Heosphoros 
Cult: Saracens 9152 917, 
Hephaisteion at Athens 213 ff. 223 
Hephaistia in Lemnos 
Cults: Athena 216, Hephaistos 216, 
—— Agyieés-pillar (?) at 1120 coins of 
23 


Hephaistia in Lykia 228 
Hephaistia, the festival at Athens 213 
Hephaistias in Lemnos 229 
Hephaistion See Hephaisteion at Athens 
Hephaistion in Lykia 228 
Hephaistos, Mts of, in Lykia 228 
Hephaistos 
Cults: Mt Aitne 177%) Athens 211 ff. 
226 f. 758 Lemnos 226 ft. Pelasgians 
1919 226 ff. 
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Hephaistos (cont.) 

Epithets: xdvréuntis 2013 rodvréyyys 
2014 rrupders 2352 yadrxeds 8665 

Festivals: Athenaia 212f. Chalkeia 
211 ff. °Hephaistia 213 

Rite: marriage with Lemnos 233 f. (?) 

Priest: lepeds 2133 

Myths: cleaves head of Zeus 125, 222 
477 660f. falls from heaven 228 
hidden for nine years by Hurynome 
and Thetis 228 fashions woman 
201 gives aigts to Zeus 866 gives 
club and breastplate to Herakles 
1186 makes magical throne for 
Hera 222 makes shield of Achilles 
596f. makes sword for Peleus 209, 
makes thunderbolt for Zeus 222 
sleeps with Aphrodite 175, woos 
Athena 218 ff. 236 274 734 ; 

Genealogy: s, of Hera 2352 f. of 
Erichthonios by Athena 236f. f. of 
Erichthonios by Ge 236 

Functions: arts and crafts 201 fire 
227f. fire on earth 234 fire spring- 
ing from ground 228 lightning-flash 
235 originally husband of Athena 
200 223 736 758 867 originally 
Pelasgian sky-father in Asia Minor 
236 736 

Etymology: 190, 200, 

Attributes: axe (?) 1106 double axe 1253 
200 235 477 867 1060 pilos 234, 
pincers 1057 

. Types: fiying from scene of Athena’s 
birth 711 forging thunderbolt for 
Athena 210f. presenting helmet to 
Athena 207 pursuing Athena 220f. 
seated beside Athena in Parthenon 
frieze 205 grouped with Athena in 
the Hephaisteion 213 ff. Alkamenes 
215 in archaistic reliefs of the Twelve 
Gods 1056 ff. 

Identified with Hadran 1779 

Associated with Athena 200ff. 736 
Charis 958 

In relation to Kadmilos 1907 Philoktetes 
1907 

Supersedes Zeus 188 

list of objects made by 209, 





Hepit 
Cult: Hittites 1131 
reliefs from 209 f. 
Hera 


Cults: Argos 65 66 5662 7254 1043 ff. 
1085 Athens 663 725 Boiotia 61, 
Carthage 1045 Hermione 1043 
Mt Kithairon 1042 Korkyra 1120 
Kos 66, Kypros 66, Lebadeia 61, 
Lindos 61, Mykenai 1045 Naukratis 
1187 Orchomenos in Boiotia 9499 
Phokis 61, Pisidia 61, Plataiai 932 
1042, Mt Pron 65 Samos 6459 969 
1027 ff. 1045 Sikinos (?) 61, Stym- 
phalos 1070 Tarentum GaSe PRGHEDE 
725, Tiryns 1085 
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Hera (cont. ) 

Epithets: ’Axpla 1120’ Apyeia 662 1045 
1085 Bactrhern 662 Tapfrros 1042 
‘Eltci@ua 7254 ‘Edeia 662 Edpwria 
216, Zvyia 949) 10607 Anra Nuxia 
1042 Nupevopery 1042, rapBacirera 
61, Tlap@evia 1027, Ilap@évos 1043 
1044, wrodvdvupos 61, awézua 7363 
siderei regina poli 1046 Tedela 65932 
94816 9499 1042 1042, 1044, 1060, 
Xhpa 1070 

Festivals: wevraernpis 3565 the Shield 
from Argos 356; Tonea 1028 ff, 

Rites: annual bathing in Kanathos 
2245 1032, 1044, bathing in Par- 
thenios 1027; (2) 1031 (2) 1032s (?) 
bathing in Theren 10323 (?) leg of 
victim reserved for Hera 566, 
omBades or o7iBddea 61, veil pre- 
sented by Argive women 1046 

Priests: xdewWotxos 662 Milon holding 
pomegranate as priest of Hera (?) 

8169 817% 

Priestesses: iépeat 1085 Kallithyia 
1085 (Kydippe or Theano) drawn by 
white oxen 1044 

Personated by Aspasia 32, 664 

Myths: courted by Zeus for three 
hundred years 1025 wooed by Zeus 
clandestinely 1025 f. grows up and 
marries Zeus in Samos 1027 bathes 
in Aborras after marriage with Zeus 
1027, consorts with Zeus 35 58 65 
111 111, 180 7444.2) 1025 ff. carried 
off by Zeus from Euboia to Boiotia 

. 1042 Ards diary 35 180 924 1065 
hung up by Zeus with dkmones 
fastened to her feet 924 threatened 
by Zeus with flogging 924 contest 
with Poseidon 751, Endymion 74 
Hesperides 1064 Ixion 74 f, judg- 
ment of Paris 67 receives bough of 
golden apples as wedding-gift from 
Ge 1064 sends Argonauts past 
Planktai 975 simulated birth of 
Herakles 89, suckles Herakles 89, 
929 949 

Genealogy: m. of Hileithyia 711 725 
10323 m. of Hephaistos 235, m. of 
Hebe, Ares, Hileithyia by Zeus 
7444.3, m. of Herakles by Zeus 
929 (?) 

Functions: not ab initio the wife of 
Zeus 744, 1025 1065 marriage- 
goddess 948, 1042 1060, aér 726, 
1046; cloud (?) 75, rain (?) 75, 

Attributes: Charites 65 Horai 65 sceptre 
65 816 1039 f. 1048, cuckoo-sceptre 
65 67 1044 lily-sceptre 929 stephdne 
67 1039 f. floral stephdne 929 rayed 
stephdne 1041 veil 636) 1033 1039 f. 
1057 1060 star-spangled veil 1040 
wedding-ring 1033 willow-wreath 
1053 (?) lily 929 pomegranate 65 
816) 1043 lion 67; panther 67 


Hera (cont.) 

Types: pillar 1085 on pillar 638 
Athenis and Boupales 969 Smilis 
1027 Polykleitos 65 816) 1043f. 
Praxiteles (?) 932 f. Ludovisi 1117 
obscene (?) 1027; enthroned 67f. 
seated on rock 701 seated beside 
Zeus as bride and bridegroom 1027 f. 
seated with Zeus seated before her 
1048 seated with Zeus seated beside 
her 1048. seated with Zeus seated 
en échelon 1053 seated with Zeus 
seated facing her 1049 ff. seated 
with Zeus standing before her 687 
in archaistic reliefs of the Twelve 
Gods 1055 ff. veiled 1045 virgin 
seated on lion (Iuno Caelestis) 1045 

Associated with Hebe 704 1048, Leto 
1042 Zeus 745 958 1025 ff. 

In relation to Herakles 10453 Zeus 633) 
1025 ff. 

Supersedes Hileithyia 685, Leto 1042 

— couch of 1044 1044, garden of 
1064 

Herakleia in Lucania, coins of 7143794 820. 

Herakleides Pontikos, pretends on his 
death-bed to become a snake 773; 

Herakleitos 234 1046, 

Herakles 

Cults: Diomeia 594 724 Gadeira 983 
Kynosarges 724 Mt Kynthos 1172 
Sebastopolis (Herakleopolis) 4089 
Tyre 892 f. 978 

Epithets: ’Adetixaxe 5083 advat aupés, 
Spxame xdopuou, |’Héde, x.7.A. 893, 
"Aotpoxirwy 892f. 978 “Hpatos 216; 
10471) rpréo repos 5083 5099 7puréAqvos 
5083 5099 Xdpow 1165 

Myths: simulated birth from Hera 89, 
suckled by Hera 89, 929 949 as infant 
strangles snakes 767, Atlas 956 
Auge 823 Delphic tripod 4099 799; 
Hesperides 1019 Hydra 795 ff. 
Kerberos 408) Nemean lion 956 
Periklymenos 744, Prometheus 956 
Virtue (Athena) and Vice (Aphro- 
dite) 839 pyre on Mt Oite 512 ff. 

Genealogy: s. of Zeus by Alkmene 
w. of Amphitryon 506 s. of Zeus by 
Hera, 92o(?) 8. of Uni (Iuno) 929 f. of 
Tyrsenos by the Lydian woman 
(Omphale) 7293 ancestor of 
Ptolemies 1172 

Attribute: lion-skin 841, 

Types: double bust (with Hermes) 
1132 dragging off two-headed 
Kerberos 399 dragging off three- 
headed Kerberos 402f. feasting in 
Olympos 7249 fighting Amazons 955 
fighting Centaur (?) 1142 ‘Lans- 
downe’ 704, recumbent 714 robbed 
of weapons by Eros 1019 with Eros 
on his shoulder 1019 f, 

Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 489 ff. Melqarth 893 


Persons Places Festivals 


Herakles (cont.) 
Associated with Athena 958 Hebe 704 
707 724%. 
In relation to Hera 10453 Iphikles 506 
sea-gull 523 
—— emerald stéle of 892 initiation of 
724, 724, pillars of 978 983 
provenance of 1136 
Hercle 92) 839 1090 
Herculaneum, silver buckle from 755 
Hercules 
Cults: Nikaia in Liguria 492, Numidia 
1078 
Epithets: Lapidarius 492, Saxanus 492, 
Personated by Commodus 1100 
Myth: birth delayed by Lucina 6632 
Function: quarries 492, 
‘Types: in Pompeian painting of Twelve 
Gods 1062g,2) in silver shrine 1155 
—— table of 1044, 
Hereules, the constellation 491 
Herkyna 
Cult: Lebadeia 1182 
Hermaistai 155 
Hermes 

Cults: Ainos in Thrace 1137 Athens 
725 Heliopolis in Syria 1093 Kyllene 
7255 Lydo-Phrygians 283, Peiraieus 
1083 Pelasgians 191) Sedasa 1071 

Epithets: ’Aépws 8252 332 aidépor 
Spbuov cilcowy bad rdprapa yalys 
3325’ Apyeipdvrns 1132 didKropos 4989 
évxdpdie 3323 éptovvcos 181, "Hpepvad- 
tos (2?’Epipuddos) 321g epeyOdveos 
181, Kavéadd\as 2834 4169 xoopoxpar- 
wp 3323 bere ceAHvNS 3323 Kuddyjvt0s 
6713 675 Kuvdyxns 2834 4169 \dywr 
dpxnyéTa yAwoons 3323 Maadeds 
1131 Méyioros 1071 wyxaruirys 945 
5679 wavroxpdrwp 3323 meBodicard- 
cuve 3323 Iepdepatos 1137 rvedpuaros 
qwloxe 3323 mrnvorédtie 3323 orap- 
vyavudsrns 949 oTporyure Kal TeTpayuve 
3323 Tpwpéyoros 3323 PardvOns 
(2? Paravdeds) 321g XGbvi0s 181, 6042 
xArauvingdpe 3323 Yuxoroumds 3323 

Rite: at Chytroi 604, 

Personated by high-priest at Olba 6549 

Myths: born on Mt Kerykion 417 
cleaves head of Zeus 661 attends 
birth of Dionysos 80¢ (3) 834 (1) 859 (2) 

Genealogy: s. of Maia 1131 f. of 
Kephalos by Herse 246 f. of Keryx 
by Aglaurosor Pandrose(Pandrosos) 
602 £. f. of Tat 332, 

Etymology: 411 (?) 

Attributes: caduceus 675 eagle 1071 
goat 1060 winged pétasos 39 purse 
1082 

Types: phalids 725s, axdéanon 7255 
bearded 1060, double bust (with 
Herakles) 1132 Lysippos 706f. 
Damophon 567 in archaistic reliefs 
of the Twelve Gods 1055 ff. sandal- 
binding 706g 7079 standing axe in 
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Hermes (cont.) 

hand 661 standing with purse, 
caduceus, and ram 1160 with cadu- 
ceus and eagle 1071 with phallés 
ending in ram’s head 1082 with 
supported foot 6389 6409 with winged 
head 706 

Identified with Thoth 3323 

Assimilated to Gennaios 1093 

Associated with Hestia 958 Zeus 1071 


—— Epeios’ statue of, caught by 
fishermen in net 1137 
Hermione 


Cult: Hera Tap6évos 1048 
Myths: Zeus and Hera come to 
‘anchorage’ 1043 Zeus transforms 
himeelf into cuckoo 1043 
Hermonthis 
Cult: Bakha, 9533 
excavations at 1082 
Herodias 1633 
Heros xara mrptpvav 158, 
Heros 6 ért Brabry 177, 
Herse 
Myth: Erichthonios 186 248, 764 f. 
Genealogy: d. of Kekrops 166 d. of 
Zeus 261 a. of Zeus by Selene 179 f. 
m. of Kephalos by Hermes 246 
Function: personification of dew 237 
245 944 
Hesperides 
Myths: Hera 1064 Herakles 1019 
Type: Panainos 956 
—— garden of 4045 1064 
Hestia 
Cults: Dura-Europos(?) 1163 Kos 565f. 
Thasos 1125 
Epithet: BovAala 1125 
Rite: Coan sacrifice of ox that bowed 
its neck 565 
Attributes: sceptre 1057 veil 1057 
Types: in archaisticreliefs of the Twelve 
Gods 1055 ff. seated with Zeus seated 
facing her 1050p virginal, but with 
prominent breasts 1107 
Associated with Hermes 958 Zeus 10509 
1052, 1125 
Heudanemoi 103 f. 
Heudanemos 103 f. 
Hierapolis in Syria 
Priest: ‘cock’ 1097 
Hierapytna 
Cult: Zeus DeddAros 413 
Hierax Theos See Horos Epithets 
Hieron, on Thracian Bosporos 142 f. 145 
147f 





Hieros Gamos 1047 See also Index II 
Hilarion, St 915, 1182 
Himalia 477 518 
Himera, coins of 853; 929 
Himeros 

Type: prompting 1018 
Hindus, ceremonial rebirth of 1092 
Hippodameia, d. of Oinomaos 956 
Hippokentauroi 759 
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.Hippolytos 
Type: with Eros athis shoulder 1022 (?) 
Hippolytus, 8¢ 338, 
Hippotes 107; 
Hipta 1078 1131 
Histia See Hestia 
Histie See Hestia 
Hittite forms of early Greek names in the 
cuneiform texts from Boghaz-Keui 
112, 
Hittites 
Cults: bronze cattle (?) 1102 dagger- 
god 1140 (bibliography) Hepit 1131 
Iskallis 1174 lion-god 837 mother- 
goddess standing on lion 834 
Mother of the gods 916, Tarku (?) 
651, 6529 Mlujankas 1135 
In relation to Kabeiroi 1128 
Hobal 334, 
Holda 
Functions: chthonic. 447, fertility of 
soil 447, sky-power 446 snow 447 
souls of the dead 447 
Hiymology: 4479 
Types: black woman 448 white lady 448 
Identified with Minerva 210 (?) 
Superseded by St Lucy 447, 
Holl 446 
Holle 446 447, 
Horai 
Genealogy: daughters of Zeus 955 
daughters of Zeus by Themis 744, (9) 
Function: doorkeepers of Zeus 34 
Types: four Seasons as children 1127 f. 
holding flower, grapes, corn 1057 
- holding pomegranate in right hand 
and bird, flower, or doubtful object 
in left 818 (?) neo-Attic 6599 6609 
Sosias-kGlixz 8189 
In relation to Zeus 1057 
Horites of Mt Seir 
Cult: Hurun 1076 
Horos 
Epithets: ‘“ApBaxrns 1073 ‘Iépaz eds 
1073 


Types: head on feeding-bottle 193 () 
sparrow-hawk 1073 
Identified with Apollon 984 
—— children of 345, 
Hulda 446 
Hulle 446 
Hungary, gold cicalas from 2535 f. 
Hurun 
Cults: Horites of Mt Seir 1076 Pi- 
Ramses 1076 
Type: falcon 1076 
Hyades 512 518 6605 (?) 1082 
Hyakinthos 460 
Hybla 
Cult: Apollon 1029 
Hybris, the Silenos 513 
Hybristas 1150 
Hydra 
Myths: Herakles 795 ff. Iolaos 797 
as attribute of Aion 1180 
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Hydrophoria 603 f. 60312 


Hygieia, name of, on amulets 343(?) on 
lékythos from Gela, 775 (?) 
Hymettos, Mt 
Cults: Gaia 526, (?) Zeus "Onfpros 526 
Hynnarion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 'Tvvapeds 1177 
Hypaipa, coin of 8995:3) 
Hypanis 653 cp. 655, (?) 
Hypatios, St 992 f. 
Hyperboreoi 
Myth: Apollon takes Kroisos to their 
land 520 
Rite: sacrifice of asses to Apollon 
106, 
further bibliography of 1136 f. 
Hypereia, fountain-nymph at Pherai 272; 
Hypermestra 
Myth: saves Lynkeus and is imprisoned 
by Danaos 356 3697 ultimately weds 
Lynkeus 356 
Hypermnestra See Hypermestra 
Hyperoche 1172 
Hyperochos, slain by Phemios 1105 
Hypnos 
Type: with winged head 706, 
Hypsipyle 360, 
Hypsouranios 983 
Hystaspes, the Mage 1147 
Hysteria, the festival 320, 





Talysos, gs. of Helios 986 
Taniculum, statuette of gilded bronze from 
Syrian sanctuary on 1114 
Tanus 
Epithets: divom deus 1130 Quadrifrons 
1132 
Attribute: pétasos 1131 
—— ‘polarity’ of (?) 1130 
Tapetos 3 
Iapyges 9255 
Tapyx 364, 
Taribol 
Cult: Palmyra 1158 f. 
Type: in military dress with rayed 
nimbus and sceptre 1159 
Associated with Bel and Aglibol 1158 f. 
Tasion 
Myths: lies with Demeter 75 ff. or with 
phantom of Demeter 77 or with 
statue of Demeter 77 is thunder- 
struck by Zeus 76 
Genealogy: 8s. of Katreus by Phronia 
774 8. of Zeus by Elektra 77, f. of 
Ploutos 75 f. 
Identified with Bétion 774 
Tasios 76, See Iasion 
Taso 1083 
Iason 
Myths: first sacrifices to Twelve Gods 
147f. founds temple of Zeus on 
Bosporos 148 
Genealogy: s. of Aison s. of Kretheus 
s. of Aiolos 148 
Iason 76; See Iasion 


Persons 


Tasos in Karia 764 

Cult: Zeus “Tyoros 1162 
Iasos 76, See Iasion 
Iassos 76, See Iasion 


Tberians 
Cults: bull 1090 horse-headed god with 


human hands and feet 1179 
Rites: dance of men wearing bulls’ 
horns and hoofs (?) 1090 mumming 
play (?) 1178 
— column of, decorated with double 
axes 1138 
Idaean Daktyloi See Daktyloi 
Idas 
Compared with Dryas 1072 
Ide, a Cretan Nymph 9313 982 (?) 
Ide, a Phrygian Nymph 982 (?) 
Ide, Mt, in Crete 
Cults: Daktyloi 1033, Rhea 1033, 
Ide, Mt, in Phrygia (Mysia) 
Cults: Daktyloi 1033, Mother of the 
gods 893 Rhea 1033, 
Myths: Daktyloi (Kelmis, Damna- 
meneus, Akmon) discover iron 922 
Zeus consorts with Hera 35 180 
1032 ff. Zeus visited by Apollon and 
Tris 35 
Idoumaioi 
Cult: Koze 384, 
Iduna 659 
Idyia 743, 
Ikaria 594 
Ikaros 
Attributes: double axe 1111 square 
1111 
Compared with Daidalos and Talos 1111 
Ikonion 
Myths: Annakos 527 f. Prometheus and 
Athena make images of clay 528 
—— Paul and Thekla at 523 f. 
Tlion , 
Cult: Athena 283, 
Rite: bull-hanging for Athena 283, 
Tllujankas 1135 
Ilyrioi 
Cult: Avantides (?) 1184 
Myths: Akrisios(?) 1187 Daunus 364 
Teutamidas (?) 1187 
Imbrasos 1029 
Imbros, Epiphany song from 295 f. 
Im-dugud 1155 
Inachos 
Myth: punished by Poseidon with 
drought 355 f. 
Inachos, the river 2243 361 
Inarime 39 
India 
Cults: Ganges 531 Indra 531 Vishnu 
546, Zeus “OuSptos 531 
Rites: jar of rains 107f. jar of winds 
104, 107 f. 
—— early coinage of 582f. 540ff, 871. 
Indra 
Cult: India 531 
Myths: combat with demons 3623 slays 


Places 
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Indra (cont.) 
Namuki with foam 273 fights Vrtra 
531 slays Vrira with thunderbolt 
278; 3623 
Genealogy: s. of Dyaus 531 
Function: storm 544 
Etymology: 1078 (?) 
Attribute: vajra 926 
Identified with Zeus 540 545 
elephant of 546 f. 
Ingeniculus See Kngonasin 
Ino 133 135 1104 
Inénii in Phrygia 
Cults: Asklepios 1146 draped goddess 
holding grape-bunch and cornu 
copiae 1146 Nemesis 1146 rider-god 
1146 Theoi Hosioi kai Dikaioi 1146 
Zeus Bpovrév 1160 Zeus Méyoros 
1160 
—— altars from 1146 1160 © 
Io 
Epithet: KardOverca 1082 1085 
Myths: travels 360, Zeus 615 631 ff. 
Types: heifer 631, heifer with human 
face 634, maiden with heifer’s ears 
and horns 634, maiden with heifer’s 
horns 634 637; ff. maiden with heifer 
at her side 634 641, antefixes 6359 
in arabesque 6409 in bridal array 
6365 
—— bibliography of 1082 
Tolaos 
Myths: Delphic tripod 799, Herakles 
suckled by Hera 89, Hydra 797 
Type: duplicated 89, (?) 
Toulis 
Oe eae KrijovaAdta 269, Artemis 
2 


—— coins of 269 271 
Tovis Opulentia 156 
Iovos 1115 See Iupiter 
Iphigeneia 
Epithet: ’Oporroxia 99 
Myth: sacrifice ot, commuted to sacrifice 
of deer or bear or bull 233, 
Iphikles ; 
Genealogy: 8. 
Alkmene 506 
In relation to Herakles 506 
Irekepaigos 1179 See Erikepaios 
Trene, St 4723 
Tris 
Functions: bridesmaid of Hera 1033 f, 
mesegenger of Zeus 54 
Attribute: knotted or studded staff 94, 
Types: standing before seated Hera 
1051) standing beside seated Hera 
1053 
Irminsfl, as support of sky 1116 f. 
Ishum 
Cult: Babylonia 889 
Function: fire 889 
Isis 
Cults: Athens 588, Delos 154f. Egypt 
3029(¢) Pompeii 641, Rhodes 986 





of Amphitryon by 
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Isis (cont.) 
Genealogy: m. by Dionysos of Apollon 
and Artemis 984 
Functions: earth 302 9(6) 
‘Queen of Heaven’ 350 
Attribute: starry robe 350 
Types: ‘Canopus’ 346 double bust 
(with Apis) 1132 
Identified with Eumenouthis(?) 349 
Theonoe (?) 349 
Associated with Nephthys, Neith, and 
Selket or Serqet 345, 
—— earth ‘the body of Isis’ 351 the 
star of 180 
Iskallis, Hittite form of Attis 1174 
Istar 
Functions: morning- and evening-star 
" 834 ravisher of men 834 
Type: nude goddess 834 
Istros, the river, names of 368, source of 
1117 
See also Danuvius 
Istros, the town, coins of 1137 
Italy, coins of central 3429.4) 
Itanos 
Cults: Athena 126, 127 ‘Triton’ 126, 
12 


344, 351 


— coins of 126, 127 
Itanos, eponym 1264 
Tulianus, the Chaldaean 332 
Tuno 
Cults: Campania 1155 Falerii 802; 
Lanuvium 837, Rome 23 ; 
Epithets: Caelestis 10455 Feronia 1155 
Lucina 10444 1117 Moneta 235 
Sispita Mater Regina 837, Sospita 
837 
Rites: annual sacrifice of virgin at 
Falerii 802; (?) sacrifice of pregnant 
sow 23 
Functions: aer 2359 childbirth 1117 
Attributes: peacock 41 stephdne with 
nine crescents 1117 
Types: in Pompeian paintings of 
Twelve Gods 1062.,, ¢.) virgin seated 
on lion 1045 
Identified with earth 452 
couch of 1044, star of 180 





Iupiter 

Cults: Alban Mt 492 Amathous in 
Kypros 6539 Apulum 1140 Bononia 
in Bulgaria 1098 Campania 1155 
Capua 6563 Delos 155 Heddernheim 
656, Heliopolis in Syria 1093 ff. 
Maiden Castle (?} 1098 f. Makedonia 
148, Nescania 1129 Numidia 1078 
Pompeii 29, Rome 4339 544 1097 f. 
Salamis in Kypros 646) Syracuse 
148 Volsci 1155 

Epithets: dAeternus 947 Anxur 1155 
Anzurus 1155 Bronton 544, Bus- 
sumarius 1140 Bussumarus 1140 
Capitolinus 2469 5623 7072 1066 
Conservator 946 Conservator Totius 
Poli 947 deus deorum 1130 
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Tupiter (cont.) 
Dolichenus 37¢ 831 945 946 f. 1097 f. 
(bibliography) Elicius 4339 Exhibi- 
tor Invictus 947 Heliopolitanus 945 
1093 1095 Hospes 6589 Ilicius 
433 (2) Imperator 148 Maius 321 
Nasamonius Tonans 3253 nubilus 36, 
Numen Praestantissimum 947 Olbius 
65636564 Optimus Maximus 947 1093 
1098 1140 Pantheus 1129 Pluvialis 
324 Pluvius 324 333 Purpurio 555 
Sabaeus 656, Salaminius 6469 
Secundanus 156 f. Secundus 156 157 
Sequndanus 155 ff. Syrius 9023 
Terminalis 1183 Terminus 1183 
verveceus 1078 
Festivals: Latiar 432; Latinae 432, 
Rites: aquaelicium432,human sacrifice 
to Iupiter Elicius commuted 4339 
Priest: flamen Dialis must neither 
touch nor mention dog or goat 243; 
Personated by Commodus 1100 
magistrate presiding at games 5623 
Myths: consorts with Ceres 452 in 
Gigantomachy gets thunderbolts 
from eagle 792, rains blood before 
death of M. Marcellus 479 rescues 
Alcumena 517 transforms ants into 
men (Myrmidones) 6082 
Genealogy : f. of Aeacus by Aegina 608, 
Functions: aether 2359 ignis 2359 
lightning 4339 rain 432, wind 107 
157 protector of boundaries 1183 
ruler of starry sky 948 
Etymology: 452, 
Attribute: eagle 41 
Types: beardless 10629)? with white 
hair 7349 silver bust 1155 1160 half- 
length figure fulminant 333 
enthroned above clouds 40 sur- 
rounded by zodiac etc. 1159 seated 
between Minerva and Iuno 40f. 41 
standing on bull 831 holding whip 
and corn-ears with pdélos on head 
and bulls beside him 1093 in 
Pompeian paintings of Twelve 
Gods 1062e¢, ¢) 
Identified with air 452 rain 452 4523 
sky 452 Elagabalos 902 904 Marnas 
555 £. 
Iupiter, the planet 71, 
Iustitia 823, 
Tuturna (Diuturna) 
Etymology: 1112 f. 
Ixion 
Personates Zeus 141 
Myths: Hera 74 f. Zeus 74 f. 974 
Genealogy: f£. of Kentauros 75 
Types: Greek 1072 Etruscan 1072 
Roman 1072 Byzantine 1072 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 483 
Jack of the Hammer 1142 
Jacob, ladder of 1118 f. 


Persons Places Festivals 


Jains 1120 
Jehovah 
Cult: Thessalonike 1162 © 
Epithet: cetyOwv 21 
Functions ; earthquake 5p 10, 21 storm 
324, 8845 
Attributes: hawk (?) 558 high crown 
1072 thunderbolt 1072 
Types: as a solar Zeus 558 bearded 
head wearing wreath 558 (?) drawn 
by Cherubim 324, seated on throne, 
with thunderbolt in right hand, be- 
tween two stands supporting seven- 
branched palmettes—the whole on 
a boat with stem and stern ending 
in a bird’s head 1072 seated on 
winged wheel 558 
Identified with Marnas 558 (?) Theos 
Hypsistos 1162 Zeus 945 
Compared with Amen 884, 
In relation to eus Kdovos in Egypt 1177 
Jerash See Gerasa 


Jews 
Rites: alleged sacrifice of children to 


Moloch by fire 611; Movorodapia 1081 
John the Baptist 

Cult; Malta 1081, (2) 

Supersedes Adonis 1031, (?) 
John the Evangelist, St, in Patmos 986 
Jordan 295 f. 
Juktas, Mt, profile of Zeus on 1173 


Ka‘bah 
Festival: annual covering in black with 


inscribed gold band 918 f. 

Myths: brought from heaven by Gabriel 
917, first white, then black 917; 
escapes deluge 917, Abraham con- 
sorts with Hagar upon it 917, 918 
Abraham fastens his camel to it, 
when about to sacrifice Isaac 917, 

Functions; ‘in pre-Islamic times the 
meteoric form of an Arab deity, 
either Dousares himself (Miinter) 
or the Moon (V. Dalberg)’ (?) 917 
‘originally a goddess embodied as 
an aerolite and annually draped 
in accordance with an ancient 
marriage-rite’ (?) 916, 

—— Arab beliefs concerning 917 f. 
described by J. L. Burckhardt 919 f. 
described by Sir R. F, Burton 918 f. 
described by Sir W. Muir 9194 

Kabeirion at Thebes in Boiotia, vase from 
160 votive table from 5809 
Kabeiroi 

Cults: Delos 1172 Mt Kynthos 1172 
Phoinike 1001 

Priest: xoins or xéns 1083 


Etymology: 1128 
In relation to Genius Cucullatus 1183 


Hittites 1128 St Thomas 1128 
—— bibliography of 1128 
Kabeiros 
Cult: Thessalonike 902, 


Cc. IIL 
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Kadmilos 190, 


Kadmos 
Genealogy: h. of Harmonia 774 


tomb of 978 
Kaikias 130 
Kaineus 3 
Kairos 
Type: Lysippos 970 
bibliography of 1161 
Kaisareia in Kappadokia 
Cults; Tyche (Tranquillina) 1177 Zeus 
1177 
coins of 1177 
Kaisareia Paneas, bronze group at 971, 
1086 statue of Julian at 972 
1086 
Kalamaia 179 
Kalamis 1152 (?) 
Kalchedon 
Cult: Hileithyiai 667 f. 
Kallimachos the sculptor 1008 f. 
Kalliope 100g (2) 100, (?) 
Kallithyia 1085 
Kallynteria 240. 
Kamarina, coins of 853; 1146 
Kameiros, gs. of Helios 986 
Keanatha 
Cult: Zeus Mdpvas 6 Kipros 555 
Kanathos 224, 
Kanobos (Kanopos) 
Cult: Kanopos 340 
Myths: helmsman of Menelaos 339; 
340 priest of Kanopos outwits 
Chaldaeans 339 f. 
Kanobos, the helmsman of Menelaos 
Myth: loved by Theonoe, d. of Proteus 
349, 1193 
Genealogy: h. of Eumenouthis 349 
Identified with Osiris 349 
Kanobos, the star 349 
Kanopos 
Cult: Kanobos (Kanopos) 340 
Function; the Osiris-Neilos of fresh 
water, opposed by Set-Typhon the 
salt water of the sea 344, (?) 
Type: terra-cotta strainer caulked 
with wax and filled with Nile-water 
3393 340 344 1193 
Kapisa 
Cult: Zeus 545 
Kappadokia, idols with one, two, and 
three heads from 1135 
Kar, s. of Phoroneus 5695 
Kara Adili 
Cults: Helios 1071 Zeus 1071 
Karia, akrdpolis of Megara 5695; 
Karissai 
Cult: Mytilene 167 
Karkinos 1128 
Karneia 1076 
Karnos 
Function: vine-god 1076 
Type: ram 1076 
Karousa 
Cult; Zeus Auadouves Méyas 951 
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Karpathos 
Cult: Poseidon Wép@pcos 189 
Kartemnides See Gortyna 
Karthaia 
Cult: Apollon 269, 
—— coins of 271 
Karystos 
Cults: Glaukos 126, (?) 
126, 127 
— coins of 1041 
Kasion, Mt, in Egypt 
Cult: Leus Kdovos 1177 
Kasion, Mt, in Syria 
Cult: Zeus Kdovos 1177 
Kasmilos 1128 
Kassandra 
Myth: Aias, s. of Oileus 867 956 
Kassandreia 


127 (2) Zeus 


Cults : meteorite 8849 886 Zeus” Apywy 


8825 

coins of 882, 884 

Kastor Polydeukes, * ibtiography of 
1134 





Kataibasia 1115 
Kato Zakro, clay seal-impressions from 
840) 845 1106 
Katreus 77, 
Kaulonia 
Cult: 
Kavak 
Cults: Theos Olbios 6309 Zeus”OAftos 
628 ff. 
Kekrops 
Cult: Athens 771 
Priest: tepeds 7714 1194 
Myths; brought by Athena to Megara 
783 809f.(?) buried in Kekropion 
at Athens 770 £. 
Genealogy: f. of Aglauros, Pandrosos, 
Herse 237 ff. 
Etymology: 2519 


Apollon 830 


Type: with snaky tail 181 186 187 
770 773 810, 
Keles 1083 
Kelmis 922 
Kenaion, Mt 
Cults: St Constantine 1166 Zeus 
Kyvatos (Knvatos) 1166 
Kentauros 
Genealogy: 8. of Ixion 75 


Etymology : 1072 (?) 
Kentriadai, family of clan Kerykes 585 


597 603 
Keos 
Cults: Aristaios 267f. St Artemidos 
269 Artemis 269 Ktesylla ‘Hxadpyy 
269, Seirios 266 Zeus ‘*Ixuatos 
266 f, Aristaios 265 ff. Ktesylla 
269; 
—— coins of 270 
Kephallenia 
Cult: Zeus Aivjowos 1171 
Kephalos 
Myths: borne off to Syria by Heos 


(Eos) 246 Prokris 72 


Index 


Kephalos (coné.) 

Genealogy: s. of Deioneus 72 s. of 
Hermes by Herse 246 s. of Hermes 
by Kreousa d. of Erechtheus 246,, 
b. of Ainetos, Aktor, Phylakos 187, 
f. of Tithonos and gf. of Phaethon 
246 f. 

Types: borne off by Hemera 1186 borne 
off by Heos 187 pursued by Heos 
187, standing on coins of Kranioi (?) 
171 

Kephisodotos the younger 659) 
Keraunos 
Cult: Exmesa 8885 
Etymology : 1114 
Kerberos 

Epithets; latratu...trifauci 403, terge- 
minus 403, triceps 403, triformis 403, 
Tpixdpyvos 403, TpixépBepos 403, 
tplxpavos 403, trilingui ore or ore 
trilingui 4031 rpirmparos 403, 

Etymology: 4119 4125 

Types: on coins 408) on gems 408, ff. 
on vases 408, one-headed 403, two- 
headed 399 three-headed 402 f. 403, 
fifty-headed 403, hundred-headed 
403, 

Compared with Kleon 403; 

—-as attribute of Aion 1180 in 
modern Greek folk-songs and folk- 
tales 412 f. oath by(?) 489 snaky 
adjuncts of 410, 

Keres, as hounds 413 
Kerkyon 177, 
Kerne 
Cult: Gorgon 189; 
Myth: Eos and Tithonos 248 
Kerykes, priestly clan of Eleusis 104 585 
589 597 f. 602 737 
Kerykion, Mt 417) 
Keryx, eponym of Kerykes 

Genealogy: s. of Hermes by Aglauros 
602f. s. of Hermes by Pandrose 
(Pandrosos) 603 

Keteus, s. of Lykaon and f. ‘of Megisto 
(=Kallisto) 484 
Keyx 141 
Khonds 446 
Kibotoi 530 (?) 
Kibotos See Apameia in Phrygia 
Kinyras 817, 
Kios or Prousias 
Rite: xdédAaGos taken in procession 993 
Kirke 
Myth: Odysseus 1073 
gloriole of 1072 
Kithairon, Mt 

Cults : Hera 1042 Hera Anr& Nuxla 1042 
Leto Muyia or Nuyia 1042 1065 Zeus 
1042 1065 

Epithet: "Epwriwv puxds 10424 

Myths: Zeus consorts with Hera 1042 
Zeus consorts with Leto 1042 
1065 

Kithairon, the mountain-god 1042 





Persons Places Festivals 


Klaros 
Cult: Apollon 100 
‘Klazomenai 
Cult: Zeus Tporatopépos 1117 
—— white-figured sarcophagus from 
807 
Kleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus 1161 (further 
bibliography) 
Kleanthes of Corinth 6715 
Kledona 290 See also Klidhona 
Kleidemos 120 
Kleitodemos See Kieidemos 
Kleobis and Biton 1044 1083 
Kleonai 
Rite : sacrifice to hail-clouds 879 
official ‘ hail-guards’ at 878f. 
Klidhona 290f. See also Kledona 
Klotho 802 Ww (?) 717 
Klymene (= Persephone ?) 593, 
Klymenos (= Hades) 593, 
Klytaimestra 
Myth: killed by Orestes 4264 
— dream of 239; phantom of 102 
Knossos 
Cult: natural stones 9374 
Rite: tiepds ydpos 1032 1065 
—— coins of 1087 
Kokkygion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 65 
Myth: Zeus the cuckoo 63 
Kokkyx, Mt 65 
Kolias, Cape 
Culis: Aphrodite 172 Genetyllides 172 
Koloé Limne See Gygaia Limne 
Kolonos 
Cult: Demeter Evxoos 1799 
Kelotes 479 
Komatas 246 
Kombe 135 
Konisalos 1083 
Kopais, Lake, floating islands on 987 f. 
Koptos 
Cult: Min 882, 
Kore 
Cults: Alexandreia 913 Gaza 553 
_ Mytilene 167 Phlyeis 2029 
Epithets: "Evodta 2794 Oecuopédpos 168 
Tpwroybvyn 2025 
Rite: birth of Aion 913 
Priest: 8q@5o8x0s (?) 662 
Genealogy : d. of Demeter 562, 
Types: bunch of wheat-ears 30193) (?) 
between corn-stalk and poppy 
8995 (a ft) 
Associated with Demeter 178) Demeter 
and Zeus Bovde’s or EvBovdeds 
1124 
Koresia, coins of 271 
Koressos, Mt 
Cult: Zeus 323 
Korkyra 
Cults: Agreus 2713 Apollon ’Ayueds 
1120 Apollon IIvéaios (?) 1120 Hera 
*Axpia 1120 Zeus Kdowos 2713 Zeus 
MeaAéxios 1184 
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Korone 
Cult: Athena 782 

Koronis 
Myth: Poseidon 7824 
Metamorphosed into crow 7824 


Korybantes 
Myth: sprung from tears of Zeus 


2 
Functions: rijs‘Péas éradol 328 rpopets 
Kai ptraxes Kal dtddoxara Tob Ards 
3232 
Identified with Kouretes 3232 cp. 1070 
sword dance of 1070 
Korystioi See Gortyna 


Kos ; 
Cults: Athena Mayavis 5662 Dionysos 


TvAdNtras 413y Hera ’Apyela ‘EXecia 
Basitea 66, Hestia (Histia) 565 f. 
Twelve Gods 566, Zeus Maxavevs 
566 f. Zeus TModteds 565 
Myth: Nisyros 189 
—— Fountain of Bourina in 363 f. 
Kottos 120 


Kouretes 
Rite: sacrifice children to Kronos 937 


Myths: sprung from rain 323 478 
sprung from tears of Zeus 323 
deceive Kronos 937 953 receive 
infant Zeus from Rhea 931; 

Types: three male dancers clashing 
weapons 1127f. three small male 
figures wreathed with flowers 
1034, (?) 

Identified with Korybantes 3232 cp. 

0 





107 
Associated with Kybele and Attia 1127 f. 
—— sword-dance of 1070 1127 
Koze 334, 
Kranioi 
Cult: Zeus Alvjovos (2) 1171 
—— coins of 1171 
Krannon 
Rite: rain-charm 296 f. 316 
—— coins of 297 
Krastonia 
Cult: Dionysos 1118 
Kritios 8499 
Kroisos sends gifts to Branchidai 520, 
sends gifts to Pytho 520 on the 
pyre 518 ff. taken by Apollon to the 
Hyperboreoi 520 has ominous dream 
. 522 


Kronos 
Cults: Athens 1699 Mt Kynthos (?) 1172 


Epithets: dyxvropnrys 928; uéyas 928 

Rite: sacrifice of children by Kouretes 
937 

Myths: routilates Ouranos 481 928, 
eonsorts with Rhea 111, swallows 
his children by Rhea 744 928 1139 
swallows horse in place of Poseidon 
9293 swallows stone in place of Zeus 
927 929 ff. deceived by Kouretes 937 
953 expulsion of infant Zeus 1187 
deposed by Zeus 966 
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Kronos (cont.) 
Genealogy: f. by Bhea of Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Hades, Ennosigaios, 
Zeus 928 f. of Zeus 34 
Ifunctions: ‘Minoan’ sky-god 200 953 
‘Minoan’ storm-god 34 Saturday 
938 
Etymology: 1139 f. 
Attributes : double axe 200 drépanon 481 
Types: three-eyed (?) 983, white-haired 
king standing sceptre in hand 931 
bearded head of fifth-century style 
929 veiled 933, 935 1140 crowned 
1140 ara Capitolina 933 f. 
Identified with Akmon 927, Akrisios (?) 
1187 
Associated with Rhea 1699 745 
Compared with Balor 933, (?) Saturnus 
933, (2) 
Confused with Chronos 746 
—— baityloi dedicated to 889 sickle of 
1135 stone of 8892 927 ff. tekno- 
phagia of, as dance-theme 9353 
tower of 51) 1115 
Kroton, coins of 714, 
Ktesilochos 823 869 
Ktesylla 
Cult: Keos 269, 
Epithet: ‘Exaépyn 269, 
Myth: 269; 
Kuzah 334, 
Kyaneai 975 f. 
Kybdasos 1083 
Kybele 
Cult: Ephesos 1174 
Epithet: ’Opeia 1174 
Function: mountain-mother of Asia 
Minor 834 
Etymology: 916; (?) 
Attribute: lions 834 1174 
Type: black stone of Pessinous 893 f. 
896 f. 
Associated with Attis 1174 Attis and 
Zeus 1174 
In relation to Attis 952 meteorites 
893 ff. Papas 952 ; 
—— See also Mother of the gods 
Kydon, s. of Apollon 4149 
Kydonia, coins of 4139 f. 
Kyklopes 
Function: builders 1074 
Kyklops 
Function: death-god (?} 1075 
Kyknos 177) 441 
Kyllene 
Cult: Hermes 7255 
Kylon and his men attached by thread to 
statue of Athena 896, 
Kynegetai 1083 
Kynes 1083 1156 
Kynosarges 
Cults: Hebe 724f. Herakles 724 
Myth: Diomos 594 
Kynthos, Mt 
Cults: Athena Kuvéia 1172 Herakles 
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Kynthos, Mt (cont.} 
1172 Kabeiroi 1172 Kronos (?) 1172 
Rhea (?) 1172 Zeus KévOros 1172. 
Zeus Méyioros 1172 
——cave-temple on, a pseudo- 
antiquity 1172 prehistoric settle 
ment on 1172 
Kypros 
Cults: Hera ‘Ereia 66, Zeus Eidame- 
- vaorhs 6529 7623 Zeus ElAqri (2) 7623 
Zeus ’EXalous (?} 7623 Zeus Hvertdys 
7623 Zeus Kepdorns (2?) 6529 Zeus 
Zrrayyxvorduos 6529 
Myths: Aphrodite plants pomegranate 
817 Kinyras makes Melos the 
Delian companion to Adonis and 
gives him Pelia to wife 817) Melos 
the Delian and his wife Pelia hang 
themselves in grief for death of 
Adonis 8179 Melos the Delian trans- 
formed into undéa by Aphrodite and 
Pelia into wrédea 817 
coins of 899, face-urns from 1939 
193 (6) terra-cotta statuette of priest 
wearing bull-mask from 1090 
Kypselos, chest of 507 





Kyrene 
Cults: Akamantes 115 Athena 535, 
Kumenides 1188 Hera 535, (?) 


Tritopateres 115 Zeus 535, Zeus 
Mechixcos 1188 
— fountain of Apollon at 353 rain- 
fall at 353 stiphion produced from 
shower of pitch at 353 f. statue of 
Zeus from 534 f. 
Kyrrhos 
Cult: Zeus 794 
—— coins of 794 
Kyzikos 
Cult: Zeus ‘Ayvdés 1071 
— coins of 4089 1128 fate of, depends 
on preservation of meteorite 886, 


Labyadai, oaths of 5854 

Labyrinth, on Babylonian tablets 1086 in 
Crete 1086 in Egypt 1087 in south 
India 1087 in Malekula 1087 at 
Taormina 1087 at Tiryns (?) 1086 as 
dance-theme 1087 as game of Troy 
1087 as internal organs of man’s 
body (?) 1086 28s map of soul’s 
journey 1087 as mosaic 1087 as 
royal tomb or palace 1087 biblio- 
graphy of 1086f. 1141 etymology 
of 1141 


_Lachesis 717 


La Crau 482 

Lactantius, on the possibility of Zeus 
being superseded 739, 

Lado 289, 

Ladon 4049 

Laertes in Kilikia, coin of 843, 

Lailaps 735 

Laios, unavenged death of 426 

Lakedaimon, f. of Eurydike 455 


Persons Places Festivals 


Lakonike 
Cults; Athena Ilapela 776 Dionysos 
"Epipos 949 
Lakrateides, votive relief of 30943) 
Lalan 679(3) See Laran 
Lampadedromia 1012 ° 
Lampsakos 
Cult: Theos Olbios 1196 
Lanuvium - 
Cult ; uno Sospita 8374 
Laodike 1172 ; 
Laodikeia ad Libanum, sacred stone of 
quasi-human shape from 910; 9119 
Laodikeia on the Lykos, coin of 515g 
Laphystion, Mt, in Boiotia 
Cult: Zeus Aagvorios 525 
Lapithai 
Type: fighting Centaur (?) 1142 
Laran 679.3) 680 (4) 
Lares 
Epithet: Compitales 119 
Function: aneestral spirits 119 ep. 1189 
Larissa in Thessaly 
Cults: Enhodia 279 Leukathea 1080 
Zeus (MecdAlycos) 279 
Latiar 432, 
Latinae 432, 
Latona 162; 
La Turbie, further bibliography of 1117 f. 
Laussel, horn-bearing woman of 1091 
Lebadeia 

Cults: Daimon Milichios 1187 Hera 
Baowdls 61, Herkyna 1182 Zeus 
Baotred’s 61, Zeus Tpodwyvios 1182 
Zeus “Lérwos 562 f. 

—— water of Lethe and water of 
Mnemosyne at 4229 

Leda 

Myth: consorts with Zeus 462, 467 
469 

Genealogy: d. of Thestios s. of Agenor 
s. of Pleuron 161, 

——- as pendant to Danaé 465 

Leimones 1034, (?) 
Leleges 

Cult: Tarku (?) 651 

Myth: with Nymphs build temple of 
Hera at Samos 1029 

Lemnos 

Cult: Hephaistos 226 ff. 

Myths: Hephaistos’ fall from heaven 
228 f. Hypsipyle 360, Lemnian 
women murder their husbands 360; 

—— Galen’s visits to 229 231 Lemnian 
earth obtained thence 229 231f. 

Lemnos, eponym 

Rites: marriage with Hephaistos 
233 £.(?) sacrifice of virgins 191» 
233, 

Functions: earth-goddess 233 probably 
a form of Artemis 233, 

Leochares 570 573 8685 

Lerna, springs at 356 361 369 Danaides 
bury heads of Aigyptiadia at 356 
369 
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Lesbos 
Cults: Poseidon *Edvurtos 
Poseidon ‘Eddvrios 1042, 
Priestess: "Epaddopos 16749 168 261 

coins of 8569 oracle of Orpheus’ 
head at 99 ff. 

Lethe, in mystic play at Ephesos 422) 
identified with river Lethon in 
Kyrenaike 4229 identified with 
river Limia in Lusitania 422, water 
of, as Orphic conception 4209 4219 
water of, at Lebadeia 4229 

Leto 

Cults: Bouto (Boutos, Boutoi) 983 Mt 
Kithairon 1042 1065 Phaistos 1042, 

Epithets: Muyia or Nuxla 1042 1042, 
1065 Surin 10425 

Myths: consorts with Zeus 7444 ¢) birth 
of Apollon 984f, hides Apollon in 
Chembis 983 f, 

Genealogy :'m. of Apollon and Artemis 
by Zeus 7444; 

Etymology: 10425 

Attribute: cock 10425 

Types: birth of Athena 681 Praxi- 
teles (2) 933 : 

Identified with Bouto (earlier Udo) 
984 

Associated with Hera 1042 

Superseded by Hera 1042 

Letopolis 884 
Leukas 

Cult: Apollon Aev«drys 1374 

Rite: the Leucadian leap 136; 137 
1076 

Myth: Zeus 941, 

Leukathea 1080 See Leukothea 

Leuke, island in Euxine sea 135 140 

Leukippos, s. of Xanthios 590; 

Leukothea (Leukathea) 

Cult: Larissa in Thessaly 1080 
Rite: caldron of apotheosis 1104 
Metamorphosed into gull 783, 

Libanos, Mt 

Cults: baityloi or baitglia 888 f. 
Priests: ABopdpor 8884 

skins spread to catch honey-dew 
on 500, 

Liber 

Cult: Thrace 1118 

Epithet: Pater 1118 

—— assigned by Etruscans to seventh 
region of sky 156, 

Libyans, believe the sky to be holed 353 
call he-goat tityrus 1080 fringed 
goat-skins worn by women of 838 f. 

Libye, the country 

Cult: Athena 128, 839 
Myth: Gorgones 847; 866 
Liguria 
Myth: Herakles and rain of stones 
483 
Ligurians 4833 
Lilith (?) 
Cult: Sumerians 832 ff. 1196 


1042, 
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Lilith (?) (cont.) 
Epithet: Ardat Lili (‘the slave-girl of 
the Night’) 835 
Functions: ancestress of Athena, half- 
bird half-goddess 834 ravisher of 
men by night 834 
Attributes: coiled piece of rope (?) 
1196 head-dress of bovine horns 
832 1196 measuring rod and looped 
cord (?) 832 1196 
Types: nude female figure with wings, 
claws, and spurs of a bird, standing 
en face on two goats 833f. nude 
female figure with wings, claws, and 
spurs of a bird, standing en face on 
two lions and flanked by two owls 
832 f. 
Lindos 
Cults: Damateres and Zeus Aaydrpus 
1124 Hera Bact\eca 61, 
Lindos, gs. of Helios 986 
Linos 243; 
Lipara 110 
Lips 130 
Lithobolia 612 
Lithuanian gods 108 (Perdoytus) 109; 
(Vélés) 158 (Wejopatis) 
Livia 

Personates Venus 1021 

Associated with Zeus Ammon 1078 (?) 
Lokroi Epizephyrioi 

Cults: Zeus 1097 Zeus’ Eevidpros 1097 
London 

Cult; ‘three Mother Goddesses’ 1126 
Lordon 1083 : 
Lucian, satirises Zeus Oljmpios 966 
Lucifer 

Cult: Elousa 915, 

Myth; fallen from heaven 917 
Lucina, delays birth of Hercules 663, 
Lucretius 50, 

Lucy, St 447, 
Ludi Capitolini 1141 
Luna 

Cult: Aquae Sulis 863, 

Attribute: crescent 41 
Lupereal 1104 
Lupercalia, bibliography of 1104 
Luperci 1104 
Lussoius 1117 
Luxovium in Germania Superior 

Cults: Bricia 1117 Lussoius 1117 
Lydia 

Cult: Baki(s) 1082 

Rite: prenuptial free love 1026, 
Lydo-Phrygians 

Cult: ‘Epy Kuvdyxa, Myorort Kav- 

datra 2834 
Lykabetios 238 
Lykaion, Mt 
Cult: Zeus Av«acos.267 1068 
Priest: makes rain with oak-branch 
267 
summit of 1164 
Tykaon 484 526 
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Lykia, solar symbol of 1074 
Lykoreia 
Myth: Deukalion 526, 966 
Lykosoura 
Culis: Demeter 712 Despoina 7121. 
Lykourgos, king of Arabia 
Myth: attacks Ambrosia 1111 f. 
Attribute: double axe 1111 
Lykourgos, king of Edonoi 
Myths: attacks Dionysos and is blinded 
by Zeus 228, slays his s. Dryas 
426, 

Lyktos, cave of Arkalochori near 1143 
Rhea brings infant Zeus first to 
928 

Lynkeus 

Myths: presents Abas with shield 
dedicated by Danaos to Hera 356, 
saved by Hypermestra 356 369, 

Lyra 484 488 877 

Lysimachides, votive relief of 3094, 

Lysippos 1875 6389 704, (?) 706 957) 970 
1019 f. 

Lystra, altar ‘to the Epékoos and to... 
and to Hermes’ 1071 bronze 
statuette of Hermes with caduceus 
and eagle 1071 

Lyttos 

Cult: Zeus 525 
—— later form of Lyktos 928, 


Ma 1134 as equivalent of Mijrnp 1131 
Madagascar 
Myth: origin of woman 9896) 
Maenads 
Attribute : ivy-wreath 1133 
Types; double bust 1133 grouped with 
kalathiskos-dancers 1006 Skopas 
471 
—— artificial skins worn by 959 
Mageiroi 585 See Daitroi 
Magna Mater 
Cults: Heliopolis in Syria (?} 1093 
Rome 896 f. 896; 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
Cult: Zeus Dwatrores 239, 599 3) 604, 
— coins of 211 
Maia 
Rite: sacrifice of a pregnant sow 23 
Genealogy: m. of Hermes 1131 
Maiden Castle 
Cults: Iupiter Dolichenus(?) 1098 f. 
Minerva 1098 
Maionia, coins of 8995e) 
Makedon 110 
Makedonia 
Cults: Ares Oaddros (?) or Gaddos 282, 
Iupiter Imperator (Geus Odpios) 148, 
Rite: klidhona 290 f. 
coins of 8582 868 f. 957 
Makris 1042 
Malachbelos 
Cults: Palmyra 1159 Rome 1159 
Function: solar 1159 
Maleates 1083 
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Mallia, bronze double axe with incised lions 
from neighbourhood of 11438 f. 
steatite seal-stone from 1196 stone 
axe ending in forepart of panther 
(not lioness) from 1192 

Mallos in Kilikia, coins of 8439 

Malta 

Cults : Adonis 1031, (?) John the Baptist 
1031, (?) 
Rite: golden idol annually thrown by 
monk into field of bean-flowers 
1031, 
Manaf 1163 
Manaphus 
Cult: Carnuntum (?) 1163 

Manat 914; 

Mandaeans 1179 

Mandhatr 969(3) 

Manes, as divinised ancestors 440, lower 
part of mundus consecrated to 431 
offerings to 441 stream up to join 
the living through manalis lapis 
432 

Mania, m. of the Lares 

Rite: human sacrifice commuted 4339 

Manichaeans 50, 

Manliana 

Cult: Abaddir Sanctus 937 

Manzan Gérmé 1098 

Mara, fight of Buddha with 1087 

Marathon 

Cults: Akamantes 115 Athena‘ E\\wris 
1092 Tritopatreis 115 

Myth: hiding-place of Athena pursued 
by Hephaistos 220g (?) 

—— commemorated by 
Athena’s helmet 812 f. 

Marduk 1135 

Margaret, St, of Scotland 3359 

Maristiusta (?) 680 4) 

Marna See Marnas 

Marnas 

Cults: Gaza 549 ff. Ostia (?) 556 

Rites : human sacrifice 554 f. initiation 
554 

Function: rain 549 551 f. 

Etymology : 550 

Types: youthful hunter 550 556f. 
youthful Zeus 557 mature Zeus 
557 f. 

Identified with Tupiter 555 f. Jehovah 
558 (?) Zeus Kretagenés 551 553, 
555 

Associated with Britomartis 550 

bronze seal of 549g (?) 

Marneion at Gaza, description of 552 ff. 
comparison of, with Cretan Laby- 
rinth 555 

Mars 

Cult: Rome 432 1021 

Epithet: Ultor 1021 

Attribute: Oscan helmet 10622;2) 

Type: in Pompeian paintings of ‘l'welve 
Gods 10622(1 f. 

Associated with Venus 442 f. 


leaves on 
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Marsyas 
Attributes: cornu copiae 530 flutes 530 
Types: contest with Apollon 6599 710 
seated in grotto 530 
Marsyas, river in Phrygia 531 
Mary Magdalen, St 3359 
Mater 
Epithet: Idaea 8969 896, 
Mater deum 
Attributes: pedum and cymbals 895, 
Phrygian cap 895, pipes 8952 
Type: black stone of Pessinous 8945 
Associated with Navis Salvia 8952 8969 
—— altar of 895f. 
See also Meter Theon, Mother of the 
gods 
Mayence, column of 1191 
Mean 88 929 
Médard, St 334, 
Medousa 851g See Gorgon 
Megalopolis 
Cults: Aphrodite Mayaviris 567) Athena 
Mayaviris 5679 Demeter ev “EnXet 
66. 


2 
—— coins of 712g Aaxriérou wy qua near 


1183 
Megara 
Culis: Athena At@ua 782 f. 795 Demeter 
569; Demeter Marogpdpos 1136 


Kileithyiai 668 Pandion ii 783, Zeus 
*Adéowos 1165 Zeus Kévios (not 
Kpéros, nor Kwvos, nor Zxorirys, 
nor X@évi0s) 5695 1165 Zeus ’OdVu- 
mos 1165 Zeus with the Muses 
1165 

mat ‘ Athena as gull brings Kekrops 
7 


In relation to Athens 783, 
—— tomb of Pandion ii at 783, wild- 
olive as life-tree of 762 
Megara, w. of Herakles 422 
Megaros (Megareus), 8. of Zeus 1165 
Megisto (= Kallisto), d. of Keteus 484 
Meidias, the potter 704, 1018 f. 
Meilichos 1111 
Melampous 
Myth: taught by Cheiron 793 
Genealogy: s. of Amythaon 793 
Etymology: 1187 
Melanippe 1094 
Melanthos slays Xanthos 1105 
Meliai 
Genealogy: daughters of Gaia 481 
Meligounis 110 
Melite, the Attic deme 
Cult: Demeter ’ Avnorddpa 2025 (?) 
—— rock-cut cisterns at 363 
Melite in Phthia 
Cults: Artemis 283, Aspalis ’AweAyrn 
‘Exaépyn 2834 
Meliteus 246 
Melos, coins of 3429.3, ‘Gigantomachy’- 
amphora from 5359 incised gem from 
843, 1111 1138 
Melos the Delian 817» 
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Melqarth 
Cult: Tyre 893 
Identified with Herakles 893 

Memnon 259 

Memphis 78 _ 

Men 
Cults: Athens 308 f. Theira 992 
Functions: dew 309 moon 309 
Assimilated to Hermes 309 
Associated with Helios 1093 Pan 308 f. 

Menedemos of Eretria 595 

Menelaos 
Myth: Helene 78 f. 1179 
— helmsman of 3393 340 

Menerva 
Type: winged 6799 
See also Menrfa, Menrva 

Menoikeus, tomb of 8159 

Menrfa 679 (3) 680 (4y839 See also Menerva, 

Menrva 

Menrva 9291090 See also Menerva, Menrfa 

Mercurius 
Cult: Numidia 1078 

Attribute: purse 106221 ¢) 

Types: in pediment of Domitian’s 
Capitoline temple 707 in Pompeian 
paintings of Twelve Gods 1062.q ¢) 

Identified with Wodan 210 (?) 

Associated with Voleanus and Minerva 
209 f. 

Messene 

Cults : Artemis‘ Enela 662 Zeus ’Emdwras 

1130 Zeus "l@wudras 525 
Mestha or Amset 345, 
Metapontum 

Cult: Zeus "Edevdépios 1097 

Rite: 0€pos xpvcobv dedicated at Delphoi 
30' 


70 
——-. coins of 307 8202 
Meter 
Cult: Athens 67 
Meteres, nurses of Zeus in Crete 225, 
Meter Theon 
Cult: Phaistos 422, 
See also Materdeum, Mother of the gods 
Metis 
Epithet: mporn yevéris 7456 
Myth: swallowed by Zeus 1253 567 
7275 728 743 f. 74441) 
Metamorphosed into fly 744, (?) many 
shapes 744 
Genealogy: d. of Okeanos 1253 d. of 
Okeanos by Tethys 743 m. of 
Athena by Zeus 7443(2) m. of Poros 
746 f. 
Compared with Thetis 745 
Metis (masc.) 
Epithet: wp&ros yevérwp 1454 
Myth: birth from cosmic egg (‘the 
cloud’) 727 
Identified with Phanes 745 
Michael, St 
Cult: 1070 
Supersedes Zeus 277. (?) 
Midas, captures Silenos by ruse 4339 
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Miletos 
Cults: Apollon @itcos (=ArAo00s) 4745 
Zeus Aovodpys Zwrhp (?} 912 Zeus 
Néotos 7g 1111 Zeus Tedeoroupyds 
1192 
Festival: Atds Bods 564 
Miletos, s. of Apollon 414) 
Milichie 
Cult: Thespiai 1187 
Milky Way 
Myths: Hera 1098 Manzan Gérmé 1098 
— conceived as celestial road 946 
1115 conceived as celestial tree 1192 
Mimas 39 
Min 
Cults: Chemmis 8849 Koptos 882, 


Functions: fertility 8859 thunderbolt 
8825 
Attribute : thunderbolt 884, 


In relation to Amen-Ré& 8859 the other 
bull-gods of Egypt 8855 


Mine 1090 
Minerva 
Cults: Maiden Castle 1098 Rome 8565 
859 
Epithets: Medica 859 Tritonia 1269 


Pritonis 1269 Victria 823 8259 825, (?) 

Myth: Myrmix 608, 

Attributes: cornu copiae 825; mural 
crown 825, owl 41 

Types: holding sprig of olive 695, in 
Pompeian paintings of Twelve Gods 
106224, 4) winged 823 ff. : 

Identified with Holda (?) 210 

aie lace cea Mercurius 
209 f. 

Compared with Sulis 859 

five Minervas 842, 843 in Etrus- 

can lightning-lore 156 specially 

honoured by Domitian 872 





Minos 
Epithets: Znvos txwv oxijrrpov 1184 
droddpwv 1103 
Myths: Poseidon 628; done to death 
in hot bath by Kokalos or his 
daughters 1104 
Genealogy: 8. of Zeus by Europe 627, 
6289 f. of Akakallis 4145 
Etymology : 411, {?) 
Minotaur 
Epithet: Taidpos Mwdxos 1090 
Type: leading two captive women (?) 
1090 
Compared with Aix 8409 
——— bibliography of 1087 ff. 
Mithras 
Epithet: Bovxdébros debs 1194 
Myth: birth from rock 2363 
Identified with Zeus 945 
Superseded by St George (?) 1194 
Mitra 1134 See Mithras 
Mneia, in mystic play at Ephesos 422 
Mnemosyne 
Cult: Thespiai 1070 
Myth: consorts with Zeus 74415) 
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Mnemosyne (cont.) 
Genealogy : m. of Muses by Zeus 744;,5) 
1189 
—— water of, as Orphic conception 
4209 421) water of, at Lebadeia 4229 
Mnevis 
Type: bull-beaded man with solar disk 
and plumes 1082 
Mochlos, vase from 193 (0) 
Mochos 1179 
Moirai 
Cults: Athens 721 Sparta 722, 
Epithet: Aaxécets 7225 
Genealogy: daughters of Nyx 718 
daughters of Zeus by Themis 7444.9) 
Types : holding sceptres 1057 one seated 
and two standing figures 659 717 
three standing figures 715 f. 717. 
Assimilated to Aphrodite 722 
Associated with Zeus Moipayérns 7214 
In relation to Aphrodite 722 Zeus 1057 
—— eldest of, identified with Aphrodite 
Odpavia 171g 
Moliones 
Type: with two heads, four arms, four 
legs, one body 1177 _ 
Molpis, sacrificed to Zeus Ombrios 525 f. 
Momos 7424 A 
Moneta 
Etymology: 235 
Montezuma 475 f. 1194 
Morning Star See Heosphoros, Lucifer 
Moses, rock of 1118 
Mosychlos 2323 234 
Mother of the gods 
Cults: Hittites 916, Mt Ide in Phrygia 
(Mysia) 893 Pessinous 893 ff. Thebes 
in Boiotia 893 
Type: meteorite 893 ff. 
Associated with Pan 893 
—— Kteis of (?) 9183 star of 180 stone 
image of, fails from heaven 893 
See also Mater deum, Meter Theon 
Mundilfori 1075 
Munthuch 4309 439 
Muses 
Cult: Megara 1165 
Myths: bury Orpheus 1115 feed 
Komatas, in chest, on honey 246 
Thamyris 488 
Genealogy: daughters of Zeus by 
Mnemosyne 471,(5) 1189 
Associated with Zeus 1165 
Mutina, floating island in territory of 1014 
Mykenai 
Cult: Hera 1045 
Myth: founded by Perseus 363 478 
Etymology: 4782 
Mykenai, rectangular wells at 363 shaft- 
graves at 363 thélos-tombs at 363 
‘Treasury of Atreus’ at 3675 
Mykene, early name of Mykenai 224 
Mykonos 
Cults : Poseidon Teuevirns 1799 Poseidon 
Pdxcos 1799 
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Mylasa 
Cults: Zeus Krijocos 1181 Zeus ’Ocoyaa 
1140 Zeus “Yyroros 1162 
Festival: Taurophonia 570 1110 
Myra, coin of 8995 (2) 
Myrike 1111 
Myrmidones 608) 
Myrmix 
Metamorphosed into ant 6085 
Myron 696 f. 850 
Myrtilos 
Myth: Olympia 5224) 
Mytilene 
Cults: Etephilai 167 Helios 1184 
Karissai 167 Theoi Akraioi 6 Zeus 
1184 
Priestess: "Epadpopos 167 f. 
mysteries at 167 





Naassene hymn 3009.1) 
Nabataioi 
Cults: Adad 1097 Atargatis 1097 Dou- 
sares 907 ff. sun 912, Tyche 1097 
Zeus 1097 
Rites: daily libations and incense 
offered to sun on roof 9124 
Nagidos, coin of 763, (?) 
Nakoleia 
Cults: Theoi Katachthonioi 1160 Zeus 
Bpovrév 1160 f. Zeus Bpovrav xai 
Tlarhp Ocds 1161 (?) Zeus Bpovrdv 
Neckyrwp Warap 1161 (?) 
—— monuments of 1160 f, 
Namuki 273 
Nana 8159 
Nandi 1086 
Nannakos 527 f. 
Napata 
Cult: Amen 882, 
—— omphalds from 882, 1077 
Narkissos 
Type: with Eros at his shoulder 1022 
Natalia, St 523, 
Naukratis 
Cults: Hera 1187 Zeus ’Arorpématos 
1187 


Nauplios 868 
Navis Salvia 
Associated with Mater deum 895, 8969 
Naxos 
Rite: baby boy placed in bride’s bed 
on eve of wedding 1026, 
folk-tale from 257, 
Neades or Neides 39 
Neapolis in Makedonia, coins of 8569 
Neike 811, 
Neiloia 344, 
Neilos 
Cult: Silsilis 349 
Identified with Eridanos 349 Okeanos 
349 Osiris 344, Zeus 348 f. 524 1077 
—— called Aigyptos by Homer 358; 
extinguishes pyre of Habrokomes 
524 rays of 1077 
Neith 345, 8392 
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Nemea 
Cult: Zeus 1083 ff. 
bronze bull from 1085 Epimenides 
and the lion of 1085 excavations at 
1083 ff. 
Nemeseis  ~ 
Type: in chariot drawn by two griffins 
8425 
Nemesis 
Cults: Inénii in Phrygia 1146 Rham- 
nous 9557 
Types: Aphroditesque 955, standing 
on man 1073 
In relation to Helios 1073 Nemetona 
1073 £. 
Nemetona 1073 f. 
Nemi, double herms at 1132 f. 
Neophytus, St 1112 
Neo-Platonists 745 887 f. 913, 914) 
Neoptolemos, tomb of, at Delphoi 938 
Nephelai 
Cults: Orphists 70 296 Sokrates (?) 70 
Eipithets : peyddat Oeal dvipdow dpyots 
696 ovpdvian 696 mauBactrecar 70, 
Rite: burnt-offering of myrrh 70 
Genealogy: daughters of Aither 70 879 
costume of 69; Orphic hymn to 
70 
See also Nephele 
Nephele 
Myths: Athamas 73 f. Prokris 72 
See also Nephelai 
Nephelokokkygia 44 ff. 63 
Nephthys 345, 
Neptunus 
Type: in Pompeian painting of Twelve 
~ Gods 1062 (4 
Nereids 129 182 ff. 163 2374 
Nereus 
Genealogy: 8. of Pontos 743, 
Function: earthquakes 49 
Nero 
Personates Zeus 1117 
Nescania 
Cult: Iupiter Pantheus 1129 
New Grange 3675 
New Year’s Day 1067 
Nikai 
Type: dancing 955 
See also Nike, Victoria 
Nikaia in Bithynia 
Cults: Asklepios 1182 Zeus <Arratos 
1184 
coins of 948 1182 1184 
Nikaia in Liguria 
Cult; Hercules Lapidarius 492, 
Nike 
Cult: Athens 811 ff. 
Epithets: “Amrepos 811 xadNopupos 811, 
Genealogy: d. of Pallas s. of Lykaon 
and foster-st. of Athena 811, d. of 
Pallas the Titan by Styx 811, st. of 
Zelos, Kratos, Bia 811, 
Functions: abstraction from Athena 
Nike 811 abstraction from Zeus (?) 
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Nike (cont.) 

811, charioteer 76, Hileithyia 85 (2) 
handmaid to Athena Nike (?) 819, 

Etymology : 321 (? 

Attribute: palm-branch 67 f. 1181 

Types: drawing votes from urn 758 
flanking Aphrodite 1016 ff. (?) half- 
draped 1180 hovering 659 6913 (?) 
692 753 755 1040 sandal-binding 
706g seated with pomegranate in 
right hand and helmet in left 811 
standing before seated Zeus 1051 (5) 
standing with oinochée in right hand 
and pomegranate in left 819, wing- 
less 811 

In relation to Athena 811 

See also Nikai, Victoria 

Nikephoria 794, 

Niketeria 754, 

Nikias, the painter 460 462 637; ff. 

Nikias, the potter 1012 

Nikomedeia, earthquake at 25f. Elaga- 
balus at 902 martyrs at 5234 

Nikopolis in Moesia 

Cult: Zeus Kepatvcos 1157 

Nile See Neilos 

Nin-khursag 1155 

Ninnion, tablet of 722 7239 724, 

Niobe 545 

Niobids 955 

Nisyros 

Cult: Zeus Medtixtos 1187 
Myth: fiung by Poseidon at Polybotes 
149 18 
Noah 293 528 f. 
Nomos 
Epithets: 6 mdvtwv Bacidets 951y 6 Tod 
Adds éreds vids 951, 
Function: pdredros of Zeus 950 
Identified with Zeus 951 
Nonae Caprotinae 6129 
Nonnos, on the Ambrosiai Petrai 978 f. 
Notos, on ‘Tower of the Winds’ at Athens 
130 sieves of 335 f. skin-bottles of 
335 f, 
See also Notus 
Notus 
Type: winged figure streaming with 
water 327 3299 333 
sent by Iupiter to cause deluge 107 
See also Notos 

Nuceria, coins of 342 (3) 

Numa Pompilius, forbids the quenching of 
ashes with wine 515g founds altar 
of Iupiter Klicius 4339 instructed in 
lightning-lore by Iupiter Elicius 4339 
ep. 7389 law of, about man struck 
by lightning 1115 secures Faunus 
and Martius Picus by ruse 4339 

Numantia 1090 1179 





Numidia 
Cults: Hercules 1078 Iupiter 1078 
Mercurius 1078 Nutrix 1078 


Saturnus 1078 Tellus 1078 Testi- 
Monius 1078 Venus 1078 


Persons Places Festivals 


Nutrix 
Cult: Numidia 1078 
Nymphogenes 129 
Nymphs 
Cults: Athens 308f. Gygaia Limne 
988 f. Vari 2617 2629 2639 
Myth; teach Aristaios 266 
Function: whirlwinds 164 
Associated with Pan 308 f. 

Danaides 357 Hyades 512 518 
Okeaninai 7433 Oreiades 164, 
Archedamos of Thera 6 vupgpddymros 
262, as nurses of Dionysos 85p (2) (?) 

Nysa in Lydia, coins of 1114 

Wysa Skythopolis, coin of 889 

Nyx 

Genealogy: m. of Moirai 718, 
advice of 950; in Orphiec theogony 
1177 ff. 








Oasis of Siwah 
Cult: Zeus“Aupwv 8825 
—— additions to bibliography of 1078 
coin found in 1078 earliest reference 
to Ammoneion in 1076 omphaloid 
fetish of Ammoneion in 882 
Oceanus 
Type: recumbent with water flowing 
from urn 41 
Oche, Mt 
Myth: union of Zeus with Hera 1041 
—— early corbelled building on 1041, 
Odessos in Thrace 
Cult: Theos Megas 1129 
—— coins of 1129 stélai of véos fpws 
and xodpos jpws from 1160 
Odhin 


Attribute: broad hat 1132 
See also Wodan 
Odomantoi 522 
Odysseus 
Myths: Aiolos Hippotades 106 Kirke 
1078 
Function: sun-god (?) 1075 
Oiagros 993 
Oichalia 5095 
Oidipous 
Etymology: 1187 
Oinanthe 183 : 
Okeaninai See Nymphs 
Okeanos 
Genealogy: f. of Metis by Tethys 
743 
Types: large head 129 recumbent with 
oar in hand and crab’s claws on 
head 980 ep. 1127 f. 
Identified with Neilos 349 
garden of 1064,in Orphic theogony 
1177 ff. 
Oknos 
Rite: myth of rope represented at 
Akanthos in Egypt 3383 
Myths: ass and bundle of sticks 401, 
ass and rope 3383 
Function: ‘Behinderungstraum’ 401, 
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Oknos (cont.) 
Compared with dream of king of Kosala 


Cults: Tyche 646) Zeus *OdSc0s 642; 

Priest: dpxsepeds néyas 642, 645o 

Myth: cult founded by Aias s. of 
Teukros 6439 

—— coins of 642; 6459 hierdn of, 
renamed Diokaisareia 6439 ruled by 
priestly dynasts, most of them 
named Teukros or Aias 6439 temple 
and témenos of Zeus Olbios at 642; 
Tychaion at 6469 

Olbia 

Cults: Achilles Tovrdpyns 6549 Apollon 
1136 Zeus "AraBvpios 6559 Zeus 
Baotdrev’s 654, Zeus EAev@éptos 6545 
Zeus “OdPios 653, 1194 1196 Zeus 
Tloddpxys 6549 Zeus Dwrip 6545 

coins of 6559 656 853, 1194 1196 
temple of Apollon at 1136 

Old Slavonic deities 649 

Olympia 

Cults: Artemis Kopééxa 1009 Athena 
*Epydvn 967 Zeus ’Odvpmeos 954 ff. 
Zeus "Opxios 1147 

Rite: Paépwrat sacrifice to Athena 
"Epydvn 967 

Myth: Myrtilos 5221, 

—— coins of 958, 1156 east pediment 
of temple of Zeus at 717, Philippeion 
at 442, ship-like foundation of stones 
at 1171 

Olympia, the festival at Daphne, near 
Antiocheia on the Orontes 1191 
Olympos 
Etymology : 1068 
Olympos, Mt, in Lykia, fire springing from 
ground on 228 
Olympos, Mt, in Makedonia 

Culis: St Elias 1167 Zeus 236 7372 

Myths: Abbas Ali 1168 ff. Zeus visited 
by Hera and Athena 34 

ascents of 1167 chapel of St Elias 
on 1167 palace of Zeus on 515 cp. 
680) song from 296 summit of 943 
‘Throne of Zeus’ on 1167 

Olympos, the Cretan teacher of Zeus 32] 
1173 








Olympos, the Mysian flute-player 3219 
893 
Olynthos, ‘ Villa of Good Fortune’ at 1073 
Omphale, as a form of Kybele (?) 916, 
Opiconsivia 437 
Opis 1172 
Orchomenos in Boiotia 
Cults: Hera Tedcia 9499 Zeus Tédecos 
949o 
Oreus, portal of 432 440 portal of, called 
manalis lapis 432 
Oreiades See Nymphs 
Orestes 
Myths: cured of madness at Gythion 
939 founds cult of Scythian Artemis 
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Orestes (cont.) 
in Patmos 985 f. kills Klytaimestra 
4264 
—— connected with holy stones 939 
941, 
Oros, Mt | 
Cult: Zeus ‘EAddmos 1164 
~— bronze hydria from cistern on 
1164 summit of 1164 
Orpheus 
Epithet: xpvoodtpys 1115 
Myths: Eurydike 99 slain by Thracian 
women 488 slain by a thunderbolt 
1115 dismemberment 1104 buried 
by Muses 1115 oracular head 99 ff. 
Genealogy: 8. of Oiagros 995 
Types: playing kithdra 419 oracular 
head 99 ff. 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 488 
In relation to Danaides 4259 
ddyton of, in Lesbos 100 ascribes 
obscenity to the gods 1027; lyre of, 
found by Lesbian women 101 on 
marriage of Earth and Sky 454 
Orphic Eros See Eros 
Orphic Zeus 745 ep. 746 1177ff. See Zeus 
Orphists 
Cults: Aither 879 Nephelai 70 f. 296 
Rites: %uipos és ya ewrerov 1118 
symbolic Jadder 946 
Priests: "Oppeoredéarar 1068 
—— gold tablets of 395; 396 4193f. 
hymn to Zeus 950 pantheistic 
hymns 947 theogony 727 745 (ep. 
_ 746) 942 1177 ff. (the succession of 
‘Chaos, Okeanos, Nyx, Ouranos, 
Zeus) anthropogony 481(?) Acéexcd 
921 wepi Aids xai“Hpas 1027; Dike 
94919 9504 Nomos 950; call cosmic 
egg ‘the cloud’ 727 call moon 
‘Gorgénion’ 8054 845 call rain ‘the 
tears of Zeus’ 322 hold that in 
Hades sinners are sunk in mud 
398, Orphic conception of Under- 
world possibly illustrated in sixth- 
century fresco and thence copied on 
black-figured vases 399 f. Orphic 
traits in Underworld as depicted on 
‘Apulian’ vases of s. iv B.c. 402, 
led by Orpheus to the Queen of the 
Underworld 419 influence of, trace- 
able at Athens in s. vi s.c. 400, in 
Crete 1103 
Orthanes 1083 
Orthros or Orthos 
Myth: Geryones 4109 
Genealogy: offspring of Echidna 4109 
Function: doublet of Kerberos'4109 412, 
Types: one-headed, two-headed, three- 
headed 4105 
Oschophoria 2419 
Osiris 
Cult: Alexandreia 346 ff. 
Festival: finding of Osiris 3459 
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Osiris (cont.) 

Rites: dirge called Mavep&s 3059 Osiris- 
beds 3805p 

Functions: god of the Nile 344 grains 
of corn 302 9,6) 

Types: ‘Canopus’ 346 ff. 1193 dead 
body with corn springing from it 
3059 7) figure made of Nile-mud and 
filled with corn-grains 3059 hollow 
‘form filled with Nile-silt, planted 
with corn, and wrapped up like a 
mummy 3059 mummy with corn 
springing from it 30597) profile 
contour filled in with earth, barley- 
grains, etc. 3055 

Identified with Aion 9149 dead man 
344 395 Kanobos, the helmsman of 
Menelaos 349 the Nile 344, 

Assimiluted to wheat or barley germi- 
nating 302 (5) 

—— children of 345, king becomes 
1131 Nile-water as seed of 344 

Ossa, Mt 

Cult: St Elias 1167 
views of 1167 
Ostanes 1147 
Ostia 

Cult: Marnas (?) 556 

—— tomb-paintingof Kronosand Rhea 
found near 934f. winged Minerva 
from 823 ff. 

Othreis 246 
Oulomos 9149 
Onpis 
Cult: Sparta 189; 
Identified with Artemis 189, 
Ouranos 

Epithet: dorepbas 928 

Myths: birth of Aphrodite 274 276, 
invents baitflia 887 mutilated by 
Kronos 481 9285 

Genealogy: s. of Akmon 927 f. by his 
st. Ge of four sons—Elos called 
Kronos, Baitylos, Dagon that is. 
Siton, and Atlas 887 

Identified with Akmon 927, 

Associated with Gaia 4193 4209 422 
ATTz 744 745 928 

—-—hblood of, produces Phaeacians 481 
blood-drops of, received by Gaia 
481 in Orphic theogony 1177 ff. 

Ousods 983 
Oxyrhynchite nome 

Culi; Athena 190, 
Oxyrhynchos 

Cult: Zeus *Appwv 1076 





Pa as equivalent of Marjp 1131 
Palaimon 129 135 
Palaiopolis in Korkyra 
Cult: Artemis 8449 
Palamaon 
Myth; cleaves head of Zeus 661 
Function: form of Hephaistos 191 
Compared with Palamedes 1919 
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Palamedes 1919 
Pales (masc.) 
Epithet: Secundanus 156, 
Palestine, belief about snakes current in 
T7925 
Palladion 5734 609 1006 
Pallas 
Etymology: 746 ?) 
Pallas the Giant 
Myths: attempts to violate Athena 
842 flayed by Athena, who wears 
his skin and wings 842 
Genealogy: f. of Athena by Titanis d. 
of Okeanos 842 
Pallas the Titan 
Genealogy: f. by Styx of Zelos, Nike 
(Neike?), Kratos, Bia 811, 
Pallas, s. of Lykaon 
Genealogy: f. of Nike and foster-f. of 
Athena 811, 
Pallas, king of Athens 186 
Pallene 239) 
Pallene, d. of Sithon 522 f. 
Palmyra 
Cults: Adad 1093 Aglibol 1158 f. 
Atargatis 1093 Bel 1158 f. Beitis (?) 
1159 Iaribol 1158 f. Malachbelos 
1159 Sol 1112 Zeus Bados 1112 
— excavations at 1158 f. 
Pamphylia, Hittite occupation of 1129 
Pan 
Cults: Athens 308f. Mt Parnes 253 
Thebes in Boiotia 893 Vari 2617 2659 


Epithets :" Aypavdos 237 Leds 6 xepdorns * 


6529 Méyas 1131 dpeudrys 942 
Myths: Olympos the flute-player 893 
Syrinx 1012 
Etymology. 1131 
Attribute: pipes 6409 
Types: assaulting Aphrodite 1020 
gloritied goat 1131 recumbent 714 
Associated with Men 308f. Mother of 
the gods 893 Nymphs 253 308 f. 
In relation to Aigipan 620p (?) Zan 1131 
—-- death of 1131 (bibliography) 
Panagia 
Epithets: % "A@nvata 189; 588, 
 "AOnvubricoa 588, Topyoerjxoos 
189; 588 Myrnp Geod 189, 588; 
Panainos, paintings at Olympia by 956 
Panakeia 1083 
Panamara 
Cult: Zeus Wavdpapos 1066 
Panamareia 568 
Panathenaia 720 
Pandareos 
Myth: golden hound 1110 
Pandia 320, 
Pandion 
Etymology : 3204 (?) 
Pandion ii, s. of Kekrops ii 
Cult: Megara 783; 
Pandora 
Function: earth 109 
Confused with Pandrosos 240 244, 245) 
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Pandosia, coins of 71449 
Pandrose 603 See Pandrosos 
Pandrosos 

Cult: Athens 243 f. 

Rite: ériBo.oy or sacrifice of sheep for 
Pandrosos in addition to cow for 
Athena 244 

Priestess : wears rodwvux ov or rodwrvyos, 
the garment of Pandrosos herself 
245 wears small himdtion called 
mporévioy and passes the same to 
man slaying the victim 245 

Genealogy: m. of Keryx by Hermes. 
603 

Function; dew 237 603 944 

Type: birth of Erichthonios 186 

Confused with Pandora 240 244, 245, 

In relation to Zeus 266 f. 

Paneas See Kaisareia Paneas 
Panopeia 129 
Pantarkes 955, 
Pantheon See Rome 
Papas 
Etymology: 952 
In relation to Kybele 952 
Paphos 
Cult: Aphrodite 238, 1112 Aphrodite 
Tlagla 1134 Venus 6465 
Papremis 
Cult: Ares 344, 
Parabiago, silver patera from 1128 
Parion, coins of 8569 
Paris 
Myth: judgment 66 67 f. 517) 770 
Type: with Eros at his shoulder 1022 
Paris, the city, statuette of pantheistic 
Zeus at 1129 
Parjanya 
Genealogy: f. of soma 3353 
Function: rain 3353 
Parmenides 50, 
Parnassos, Mt 
Cult: battylos (2) 889. 
—— ascent of 1165 f. 
Parnes, Mt 
Cults: Pan and the Nymphs 253) Zeus 
"Amipios 526 Zeus”OuBpros 526 
— gold cicala from 2539 
Paros 
Cult: Zeus” Evdevdpos 1173 
Parthenia, name of Samos 1027 
Parthenia, w. of Samos 1027, 
Parthenion, Mt 823 
Parthenios, river in Samos 1027; 
Parthenon, Aphrodite from east pediment 
of 698 ff.'central slab from east frieze 
of 1184 1186 early apsidal form of 
768 f. (2) east pediment of 657 ff. 
east pediment of, as climax of pre- 
existing types 688 east pediment 
of, as reconstructed by successive 
eritics 689 ff. épheboi in the west 
frieze of 706f. ‘ Tlissos’ or ‘Kephisos’ 
from west pediment of 698 on 
Etruscan mirror 680 (?) small copies 
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Parthenon (cont.) 
of figures from the pediments of 
698 698, west pediment of 751 ff. 
Parthenos, personification of Mt Par- 
thenion 823 
Parthenos = Virgo, the constellation 823 
Pasikrateia 
Cult: Selinous 1188 
Compared with Persephone 1188 
Pasiphae 
Myths: wooden cow 1092 Zeus 615 
Pataikeia 593> 
Pataikos 
Epithets: Ailytwrwos ‘Hpaxdjs 158, 
Tevyypéy or Teyav 1587 érirparégios 
158, Higpdéns 158, 
Function: apotrépaion on land or sea 
158, 


Etymology: 158, 
Types: negrillo 158, single or double 
158, 
Patmos 
Cults: Artemis Ilap@évos 986 Artemis 
Tlaruia 986 
—— as a floating island 985 f. 

Paul, St and St Thekla 523f. quotes 
dedication “Aydorw Geg 1162 
quotes from Aratos 954 quotes from 
Epimenides (?) 954 

Pautalia 

Cults: Asklepios 1182 Glykon (?) 1182 
——— coins of 1182 
Pedachthoé 
Rite: sacrifice of fawn 1134 
Pedasa 
Cult: Zeus 569 
Rite : procession of goat leading priest 
569 


Pegasos 
Function: bearer of thunder and light- 
ning for Zeus (?) 1177 
Peion, Mt 323 1174 
Peiraieus 
Cults: Agdistis 1192 Akeso 1083 
Apollon 1083 Athena Zdreipa 6599 
1196 Attis 1192 Hermes 1083 Iaso 
1083 Kynegetai 1083 Kynes 1083 
1156 Maleates 1083 Panakeia 1083 
Zeus Zwryp 6599 1196 
Peirithoés 
Myth: Theseus 956 
Type: guarded by Dike 402 
Peitho 
Type: crowning Aphrodite 957 f. 
Pelagia, St, of Tarsos 1102 
Pelasgians 
Cults: Athena 226 Demeter (?) 191 
Eileithyia 679) Geraistos (?) 1919 
Hephaistos 191) 226 ff. Hermes 191 
phallés (2) 1919 
—in Lemnos slay their Athenian 
concubines 360, 
See also Tyrrhenians, Tyrsenians 
Pelasgos, tomb of 5662 
Peleiades 1082 
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Peleus 


Myth: seizes Thetis 1019 
—— spear of 209, sword of 209, 


Peliades 1122 
Pelias 


Myth: boiled by his daughters 1104 


Pelion, Mt 


Cults: Zeus’ Axpatos 1043, Zeus’ Axratos 
B1f. 317 1043, 1161 
Rite: procession of men clad in fleeces 
to sanctuary of Zeus Axraios 31 f. 
—— cave of Cheiron on 1043 discoveries 
of A. S. Arvanitopoullos on (?) 1161 
Pella 
Cult: Athena ’Arxiénpos 869 
—— coins of 869 f. 
Pellana in Achaia 
Cult: (Zeus) Meddxcos 1187 
bronze snakes from 1187 





Pellene 
Cult: Athena 2383 
Pelops 
Myth: ivory shoulder 1124 
Genealogy: s. of Tantalos 417, 
perhaps a Hittite vassal 417 
Pelousion 
Cult: Zeus Kdows 817% 
Penelope, marriage-test of 1147 
Penia 
Genealogy: m. of Eros by Poros s. of 
Metis 746 f. 
Compared with thy 747, 
Penteskuphia, votive pinakes from 672 
Penthesileia 
Myth: Achilles 956 
Pentheus 
Myth: recalled to life (?) 1124 
Perchta 4479 
Perdoytus 
Function: wind 108 
Etymology: 108, 
Perennius, M. 1006 
Pergamon 
Cults: Athena Nixnpédpos 794 Augustus 
1125 1191 Roma 1191 Zeus and 
Athena 872 Zeus ’Ackdymids 1182 
Zeus Warpgos (=Augustus) 1125 
1191 Zeus Pidcos (= Trajan?) 1191 
Festival: Nikephoria 794, 
bronze bull of 1102 coins of 794 
899, great altar at 56) 534 smail 
inner frieze of great altar at 8233 
Perikles 
Personates Zeus 325 66, 
Periklymenos 
Myth: slain as a fly by Herakles 744, 
Perillos 1102 
Perinthos, coins of 948 
Periphas 236 
Perperia, in the rain-magic of the Balkans 
285 variations of her name 286 ff. 
etymology of her name 287 f. 
Perpetua, St 1119 ; 
Persephone 
Cults: Agra 722 Hleusis 967, 
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Persephone (cont.) 
Epithets: Kndupévy(?) 593g Xecpoyovla 
98018) 668, 
Priests: dgdoixos 7249 iepopdvrns 395; 
puorayuwybs 3955 Paduyrys 967, 
Priestess: xepvopépos 7249 
Myth: eats one or more pomegranate- 
pips of Hades 8159 
Genealogy: d. of Zeus by Demeter 
744; (4) m. by Zeus of the first three 
Dioskouroi (Tritopatreus, Eubou- 
leus, Dionysos) 120 
Etymology: 1127 
Types: borne off in chariot by Hades 
991 holding pomegranate 8159 816, 
seated with corn-ears in right hand 
and sceptre in left 713 seated with 
Hades 425 standing with cross- 
topped torch 402 
Associated with Demeter 712 
Superseded by St Agatha 447, 
—— marriage with 395 
‘See also Proserpina 
Perseus 
Myths: expelled in infancy by Akrisios 
1187 Gorgon 843 846, founds My- 
Kenai 363 478, 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus by Danaé 455 
Attribute: hdarpe 843 
Types: dangling Gorgon’s head 849 f. 
996 with winged cap or helmet 706, 
Persia 
Cults: Anahita 916, rivers 907, sky (?) 
1114 Zervan 914) 
Pessinous 
Cult: Mother of the gods 893 ff. 
Petelia, gold tablet from 4193 f. 4225 
Petra 
Cults: Chaabot (?) 914; Chaamofi 914 
Dousares 914 ff. 
Rite: birth of Chaamod’s s. Dousares 
914 ff. 
— coin of 909 
Petrachos, Mt 
Myth; stone swallowed by Kronos 929 
Peuketios 364, 
Pfol 163; 
Phaethon 247 1136 
Phaiakia 
Myths: called Aperdvy after the dpé- 
mwavov of Kronos 481 Phaeacians 
sprung from blood of Ouranos 481 
Phaidros, stage of, at Athens 1107 
Phaistos 
Cults: Leto durin 10429 Meter Theon 
422) Zeus Fedxdvos 10435 
Etymology: 200, (?) 
coins of 6171 (2) 
Phalanthon, Mt 3219 (?) 
Phaleron 
Cult: Androgeos 158 
Phanes 
Myths: sprung from cosmic egg 745 f, 
swallowed by Zeus 745 942 
Genealogy: parent and h. of Nyx 745 
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Phanes (cont.) 
f. by Nyx of Gaia and Ouranos, 


Rhea and Kronos, Hera and Zeus 
745 
Type: androgynous 745 
Identified with Metis (masc.) 745 
Phanuel 97,5) 
Phaon 1363 137, 
Pharsalos 
Cult: Zeus Gavdos 281 f. 
Phaselis, coins of 871 
Pheidias 479 169) 190 216, 216, 225, 2383 
535 (?) 646 (?) 662 688 698 698, 773 
773, 827 858 (?) 862 933 954 ff. 1153 
career of 954 958 9595 1155 (?) 1158 
(bibliography) 
Phemios, slays Hyperochos 1105 
Phemonoe 5923 


Pherai 
Cults: Enhodia 279f. Hekate 272; 


Hypereia 272, Zeus “Agpis 271 ff. 
Zeus Oadd\cos 277 ff. 
—— bronze amulet from 1075 (?) coin 
of 280 
Pherekydes of Athens (or Leros) 72 508 
1064 


Pherekydes of Syros 974 
Phersephoneia 3219 
Phikion, Mt 506 
Philadelpheia in Lydia 
Cult: Zeus Tapyunvos ’Emjxoos 6529 
Philetaireia 593, 
Philip of Macedon, dreams about birth of 
Alexander 9579 
Philippoi 
Cult: Bendis 1134 
Philistines 
In relation to Crete 551g 
Philoktetes 
Myths : fetched by Greeks from Lemnos 
at advice of Helenos 921 healed by 
Lemnian earth 231 
In relation to Hephaistos 190, 
Philomela 1147 
Philon 728 
Phineus, warns Argonauts of Kyaneai 976 
Phix 506; See also Sphinx 
Phlious 
Cult: (Hebe) Ala 1845 
Phlyeis 
Culis: Demeter ’Avyoiddpa 2029 (Ge) 
Meyddy Ges 2029 Kore Ipwroydvn 
202 
Phoibos 
Etymology : 1187 (?) 
Phoinike 
Cults: Elioun 7623 Kabeiroi 1001 
Oulomos 914 Pataikoi 158 
Myth: Aion s. of Baaut and Kolpias 
914, 
Phoinix 
Genealogy : {. of Europe 627, 
Phokis 
Cults : Hera Baciteca 61, Zeus Bagthevs 
61, 
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Phorbas 177 
Phrasios 653, 
Phrixos 
Myths: builds sanctuary on Bosporos 
148 dedicates altar to Twelve Gods 
148 golden ram 1080 
Genealogy: s. of Nephele by Athamas 
8. of Aiolos 148 
Phronia 774 
Phrygia 
Cults: Diounsis 1125f. Zeus 1125 
Zeus Bévvios or Bevveds 1162 Zeus 
Aios 1125 Zeus Mage’s 1112 Zeus 
Pdrvios 1126 
Myths: Agdistis 1174 flood 527 ff. 
Nannakos 527 f. Priasos 531 
Phryne, bathes at Eleusis 297 
Phrynos 669 733 
Phthia 281, (?) 
Physadeia 357 
Pidzu Pennu, rain-god of Khonds 446 
Pi-lo-sho-lo, Mt 545 
Pindar, on Delos as a floating island 984 
on Rhodes as a floating island 986 
sees stone image fall from heaven 
893 
Pi-Ramses 
Cult: Hurun 1076 
Pisces 324 
Pisidia 
Culis: Hera Baotdis 61, Zeus Kada- 
xayd0vos 1162 
Pisthetairos 44 ff. 
Personates Zeus 21 59 f. 
—— as bridegroom of Basileia 57 ff. 
Pitane, coins of 342o,2) 
Plariktai 975 f£. 983 987 
Plataiai 
Cults: Athena ‘Apela 773g Hera 
He seal 1042, Hera Tedela 932 


Platon 746 t. 960 f. 974 bees settle on lips 
of infant 2659 
Plav, floating fen in Delta of Danube 1015 
Plegades 976 See Kyaneai 
Pleiades 437 
Pleuron, eponym 
Cult: Sparta 161 
Etymology: 1615 
Pleuron in Aitolia 161 
Ploades 987 f. 
Plotai, name of Islands of Aiolos 987 
name of Strophades 987 


Plouton 

Etymology: 746 (2) 

Attribute: cornu copiae anee (af) 

See also Pluto 
Ploutos 

Genealogy: 8s. of Iasion by Demeter 

75 £. 

— birth of 188, springs of 500 

Plutarch, repeatedly quotes Pindar’s 


description of Zeus 9642 
Pluto, jaws of 432, 440 
See also Plouton 
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Plynteria 2243 240 f. 749 
Pneuma 983 
Poeni 
Cult: Abaddir 937» 
Pogla, coins of 8995 
Polion in Lesbos 417) 
Polos at Tanagra 417) 
Polyarches 774 
Polybotes 145 
Polydeukes and Kastor (bibliography) 11384 
Polydora 357 
Polygnotos, the painter 397 f. 712, 1067 
Polykleitos 65 816) 964 9653 
Polyktor 4989 
Polymele 110 
Polyneikes 563 8159 
Polyphemos 
Type: driven by infant Eros 1020 1023 
Pompeii 
Cults: Isis 6414 Jupiter 294 Zeus 
Medixeos 1189 
fresco from ‘House of the Tragic 
Poet’ at 1033f. gold armlets from 
7654 lararia of 773g paintings of 
Twelve Gods on outer walls of 
houses at 1062211¢) supposed 
representation of earthquake at 294 
Villa Item at 1118 
Pontos, f. of Nereus 7433 
Populonia, coins of 8569 
Poros ; 
Genealogy: 8. of Metis and f, of Eros 
by Penia 746 
Identified with Chaos 747, 
Associated with Aisa 7471 
Porphyrion 555 
Myths : founds sanctuary of (Aphrodite) 
Ovpavia at Athmonia or Athmonon 
555 Gigantomachy 55; 534 1148 
makes love to Hera 55; slain by 
thunderbolt of Zeus and bow of 
Herakles 555 
Genealogy: s. or b. of Athamas 555 
Etymology: 555 
Porphyrios, St 551 ff. 
Porphyris 149 
Poseidon 
Cults: Apameia in Phrygia 22 Athens 
9,113 758 Atlantis 283, 1184 Boiotia 
736, Ephbesos 599 2, Erechtheion 
113 758 Gythion 112 Karpathos 18» 
Lesbos 1042; Mykonos 1799 Mytilene 
6 Cape Tainaros 21 23, Thera 13, 
Therapne 11, Tralleis 22 
Epithets: Atodos 1073 (?) Taujeos (?) 119 
yarnoxos 104 édacixPuv 9,’ BAdrys 9 
édehlx Pwr Yo ‘EAcxdvios 283, "Eddp- 
vos 1042 Eddrios 1042, ’Evvoclyatos 
531 évvoclyatos Ta *Eyvoclias 84 
evootx Bu Te "Hpexdeds 123 7581. 
"Epexdeds Tarjoxos 12 Evipuuédwy (?) 
6751 “Tuyros 91 ‘Larrnyérys 91° lamos 
9, 107g 217% (2) KuyotyOwv 10, 
Avratos 10, 6 ovrozédwvy 1064 
Hdp@ptos 18 cercixOwv 104 Tepevirys 
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Poseidon (cont.) 
1799 fwdkrwp yalas 10, Ppdrpros 
5854 Pixtos 1799 burddusos 527 562 

Rites : sacrifice of bull ‘to Poseidon and 
to Erechtheus’ 759 sacrifice of 
évopxa pda 3963 sacrifice of white 
male lamb 179% sacrifice of white 
ram 179» 

Priest: iepeds 123 

Myths: contest with Athena about 
Athens 750 ff. contest with Athena 
about Trozen 751, contest with 
Hera 751, contest with Zeus 751, 
Ephialtes 189 floods Thriasian plain 
751 gives cup to Teleboes 5075 
Koronis 782, Minos 628, Polybotes 
14) produces sea at Athens 750 f. 
produces springs at Lerna 361 
punishes Inachos with drought 
355 f. saves Amymone from Satyr 
356 shows Amymone the Lernaean 
springs 361 369 Tempe 10, woos 
Thetis 741 f. 

Genealogy: f. of Aloeus by Kanake 49 
f. of Athena by lake Tritonis 128, 
f. of Eryx by Aphrodite 176g f. of 
Sinis 10, 

Functions : originally a specialised form 
of Zeus 20, 7363 1140 1153 originally 
a lightning-god with lightning-fork, 
later a sea-god with fishing-spear 
736 agriculture 527 earthquakes 6 ff. 
943 sea 7265 wind astern 162 

Etymology : 7363 1140 

Attributes: chlamgs 1153 dolphin 1060 
two dolphins 753 lightning-fork 20 
867 trident 10 tunny 671 

Types: bearing the island Nisyros or 
Porphyris 149 bronze statue from 
Artemision (?) 1151 ff. energetic 697 
exhibiting wave 755(?) 7552(?) 
holding dphlaston 7552 hurling 
trident 1153 in archaistic reliefs of 
the Twelve Gods 1055 ff. in the 
guise of Zeus 1153 leaning on trident 
1153 riding on dolphin 627 (3) 831 
seated on rock 5819 standing with 
dolphin and trident 129 striking 
with trident 1153 terra-cotta relief 
at Munich 1152 with eyes in garnet 
217) with glaucous eyes 216 with 
horse’s head in hand 217 

Identified with Erechtheus 123 737 
758 f. 

Associated wtth Amphitrite 681 958 
Aphrodite 675, 699f. Hrechtheus 
758 Zeus and Hades 6 1157 (?) 

In relation to duck 522 

Superseded by Zeus 21 

brass pillar of, inscribed with laws 
1184 Ionian by descent 7363 751 
provenance of 736 1140 

Poseidonia, coins of 1153 

Poseidonia, the festival 297 

Poseidoniastai 155 


Cc. Il. 
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Poseidonios 482 f. 
Potidaia, founded where meteorite fell 886 
Praeneste, mosaic from 6262) 
Praisos 
Cult: pig 1103 
terra-cotta plaques from 1011 
Praxiergidai 2419 
Praxiteles 659» (?) 932 f. (?) 970 1009 (?) 
Praxiteles ‘the elder’ (?) 933, 
Preale 679 (3) 
Premnousia 515 
Priansos 
Cult: Zeus DKkvrArxos 4139 
Priapos 
Type: on column 1096 
Priasos 531 
Prinia, archaic goddess from 9579 
Prinophoros 1134 
Prochyte 39 
Prodikos 839 
Prokne 
Myth: 1147 
Genealogy: w. of Tereus 53 
Prokris 
Myth; Kephalos 72 
Genealogy. d. of Erechtheus 72 
Promacheia 1008 
Prometheus 
Myths: theft of fire 228 refuses to reveal 
secret to Zeus 740 f. consents at last 
to reveal secret to Zeus 741 Herakles 
956 at Ikonion makes images of clay 
528 birth of Athena 1253 cleaves 
head of Zeus 661 first to kill ox 661 
Attributes: double axe 1253 ring 102949 
umbrella 57 willow (?)-wreath 102919 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 483 





In relation to fire-drill 1075(?) Zeus 
1075 
—— pillar of 1115 
Pron, Mt 
Cult: Hera 65 
Proserpina 
Attributes: modius 106292) sceptre 


106222) 
Type: in Pompeian painting of Twelve 
Gods 10620 (2) 
Associated with Dis 432, 
See also Persephone 
Proteus 
Myth: Helene 78 
Genealogy: f. of Theonoe 349, 
Function: seer 349g 743, 
Protokles 121 
Protokreon 121 
Prousias See Kios 
Psychro Cave on Mt Lasithi 1143 
Ptah-Seker See Pataikos 
Ptereleos 5075 
Ptolemaios Chennos 1043, 
Ptolemais in Egyptian Thebaid 
Cults: Harbaktes 1073 Hierax Theos 
1073 
Ptolemies, marriage-custom of 110f. 


79 
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Punt, serpent-king of 984 
Pushkalavati 
Cult: Nandi 1086 
—— coin of 1086 
Pygmalion 
Myths: bids Bousiris cure eight years’ 
drought by sacrificing a stranger 
653y slays Acerbas h. of Elissa 6469 
—— golden olive of 983 
Pyr 983 
Pyrenees, bear-festivals in 1080 
Pyrgoi 
Cult: Hileithyia 679 
Pyrrhakos 118 
Pythagoras, bids abstain from eating 
plough-ox or ram 591, conceives soul 
of dead friend as hound 413ycontrols 
wind 106 explains earthquakes 2; 
Pythagoras of Rhegion 850 
Pythagoreans, cosmic ship 183 fire at centre 
and circumference of universe 199 
Klotho, Atropos, Lachesis 7174 
Milky Way 946 pentagram 341, ridos 
terpnuévos 398, Sappho and Phaon 
1363 subterranean basilica at Rome 
139 
Pythia, the festival 901, 
Pythion 
Cults: ijpws ’Emixpdrys 1114f. Zeus 
KaraBarys 1114f. Zeus Kepavros 
1157 
Pytho 929 See Delphoi 
Python, the vase-painter 510 512 518 


‘Qaciu 884, 

Qebhsennuf 345, 

Quadi 

Cult: sword 1139 
—— miracle of 324 ff. 

Quinquatrus Minusculae 8569 

Quinquennalia 1141 

Quintilian describes the effect produced 
by Pheidias’ statue of Zeus at 
Olympia 960 


Ramman 
Type: standing on bull 831 
Identified with Zeus 945 
Compared with Adad, Tesub, and the 
god of Mt Tabor 1173 
Raria, sacred ploughing in 178, 606 cp. 610 
Rarian Plain 610 cp. 178) 606 
Ras Shamra : 
Cults: Ba‘al 1156 the dead 1193 
Rite: use of libation-funnels 1193 
stéle from 1156 
Remus and Romulus (bibliography) 1134 f. 
Rhadamanthys 
Genealogy: s. of Zeus by Europe 627; 
628, 
Function: judge of dead 402 
oath of 47; 








Rhamnous 


Cult: Nemesis 9557 
sanctuary of Nemesis at 1073 
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Rhapso 
Function: birth-goddess 89 94 
Etymology: 1121 
Rhea 
Cults: Athens 169%) Mt Ide in Crete 
1033, Mt Ide in Phrygia 1033, 
Mt Kynthos (?) 1172 : 
Myths: consorts with Kronos 111, 
entrusts infant Zeus to the Kouretes 
and to the nymphs Adrasteia and 
Ide 931; entrusts infant Zeus to 
Themis 839, 
Genealogy: m. by Kronos of Hestia, 
Demeter, Hera, Hades, Ennosigaios, 
Zeus 928 
Functions: ‘Minoan’ earth-goddess 200 
953 mountain-mother 931 
Attribute: lions 1172 
Types: ara Capitolina 933 f. in chariot 
drawn by two griffins 8429 (?) offering 
stone to Kronos 929 ff. veiled 935 
Associated with Kronos 1699 745 
Korybantes followers of 323, 
Rheitoi 297 
Rhizenia (?), law-k@rbis from 1183 f. 
Bhodanos 366 
Rhodes 
Cults: Athena Awdia 355 Damateres 
1124 f. Isis 986 Zeus ’Arafiptos 525 
Myths: Heliosclaimsitashis portion 986 
Helios weds Rhodos 986 Telchines 
296 881, Zeus consorts with Himalia 
by means of rain 477 Zeus rains 
golden snow at birth of Athena 477 
670 719 
—— as a floating island 986f. coins of 
8565 1072 tubular stand from 197 
Zeus and Herain reliefs from 1034 ff. 
Rhodos, w. of Helios 986 
Rhoiai 818 
Bhoio 818, 
Rhytion 
Cult: Zeus Zkdbdcos 1148 
Roma, the personification of Rome 
Cult: Pergamon 1191 
Epithet: Victrix 8259 
Rome 
Cults: Apollo 4369 Bellona Pulvinensis 
1142 Dis 1115 Dis Pater 904, 
Elagabalos 902 ff. Iuno Moneta 23 
Iupiter Dolichenus 1097 f. Magna 
Mater 896 f. 896, Malachbelos 1159 
Mars 432 442f. Mars Ultor 1021 
Minerva 856) Minerva Medica 859 
Saturnus 9673; Sol 906 f. Tellus 24, 
Terminus 441 Venus 443 Venus 
Genetria (Genitrix) 1022 Victoria 
896 
Festivals: Agon Capitolinus 1141 
Consualia 437 Ludi Capitolini 1141 
Nonae Caprotinae 6129 Opiconsivia 
437 Quinquatrus Minusculae 856) 
Quinquennalia 1141 
—— altar of Dis in Tarento at 1115 
Catacomb of St Balbina at 1119 
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Rome (cont.) 
Catacomb of St Domitilla at 972) 
coins of 801 f, 821 856, 872 901, 902 
904; 906 1020 1092 1095 Golden 
House of Nero at 37 ff. 948 ‘ House 
of Livia’ at 638) manalis lapis at 
429 ff. mundus at 429 tf. Pallddion 
of 896(?} 908; Pantheon at 353, 
441 ff. pediment of temple of Iupiter 
Capitolinus at 707 1066 Porta 
Capena at 432 Roma quadrataat429, 
430943194369 436, 438 Scalae Caci at 
896f. subterranean basilica at 135 ff. 
Syrian sanctuary on Ianiculum at 
1114 temple of Apollo at 436) 
temple of Augustus at 460 temple of 
Elagabalos on the Palatine at 903 f. 
temple of Elagabalos in suburb of 
903 f. temple of Iupiter Capitolinus 
at 246) 707 1066 temple of Magna 
Mater on Palatine at 896f. 896; 
temple of Mars Ultor at 1021 
Tullianum at 366 Viale Manzoni 
hypogaeum at 9725 
Romulus 
Myth: hurls spear at Palatine 754, 
—— and Remus (bibliography) 1134 f. 


Rosalia 293, 


Sabaoth 1086 
Sabazios 
Cult: Thraco-Phrygians 874 
Epithet: ’tns (THs?) 874 
Function: rain 874 
Identified with Zeus 945 
~— boar dedicated to 8759 regarded 
as boar (?) 8759 
Sabines 
Cult: Vacuna 1012 
Saepinum, burial within house at 1181 
Sagaris, river in Phrygia 918; See also 
Sangarios 
Sagittarius 824 
Saittai, coins of 408) 
Salamis 
Cult: Zeus 6505 (?) 
Myth: Teukros 650 
Salamis personified 956 
Salamis in Kypros 
Cults: Athena 653, Iupiter Salaminius 
646) Thea 7 “OuBpeos 561 (?) Zeus 
646, ff. Zeus ’OrAturios 6489 6499 
Rite; human sacrifice to Agraulos or 
Diomedes 653 
Myth: Teukros 6469 6509 
coins of 8339 temple called Acds 
dopdreta at 646, f. 
Salhad 
Cult: Zeus Méyas 6 Kuptos 1098 
Saliares, dancing islands in Lydia 989 
Salii, hymn of 1130 
Salmoneus 
Myth: Zeus 966 
Personates Zeus 141 
Salus 1092 
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Samas 

Functions: sun, wisdom, law 1135 law 
and righteousness 836 

Samemroumos 983 

Samos . 

Cults: Aphrodite év Kaddyows or é 
“Exec 662 Dionysos ’EAryets 10303 
Hera 6459 969 1027 ff. 1045 Zeus 
1027 ff. Zeus MAtxeos 1187 

Festival; Tonea 1028 ff. 

Rites: lepds yduos 1027 ff. image of 
Hera annually carried off to the 
shore 1029 1031 

Myths: Admete 1029 birth of Hera 
beneath willow beside Imbrasos 1029 
Neades or Neides 3 

called Dryousa 1027, called 
Parthenia 1027 coins of 211 645, 
899, 1029 Heraion at 1027 once 
occupied by Carians 1027, 1029 
willow-tree of Hera at 1028 ff. 

Samos, h. of Parthenia 1027, 

Samothrace 
Myth; Dardanos and Jasion (Iason) 77¢ 

979 ‘ 

mysteries in 133 135 

Sanchouniathon 887 891 892 1179 

Sandanos 366 

Sandas 
Type: standing on lion 831 

Sangarios, river of Asia Minor 531 See 

also Sagaris 

Sappho 136s 137, 

Saqqdra, mummies of horses at 1187 

Saracens 
Cults: Aphrodite XaBdp (Xaudp) 915, 

9153 9177, Heosphoros 9159 917, 

Sarapis 

Cults: Athens 588, Delos 154 f. 
Sarmizegetusa 1162 

Attributes: eagle 37, kdlathos 1148 
wreath 1148 

Identified with Zeus 945 

Associated with Zeus 1148 

Sardeis 
Cult; Artemis 1082 
Rites: ravpoxaddyia al 

1091 


coins of 8995 8995 (» 

Sardus Pater 1119 

Sarmizegetusa 

Cults: Fortuna Daciarum 1162Inyvictus 

Deus Serapis 1162 Sol Invictus 
1162 Theos Hypsistos “Emjxoos 
1162 

Saros 18 


Sardinia 
Culés: bull-god 1110 pillar 1110 spring 


or well 1110 
Myth: Aristaios 270 


Sarpedon the Lycian 
Myth: slain by Patroklos 478 








xuvipyea (2) 





Genealogy : 8. of Zeus 478 8. of Zeus 


by Europe 6285 
Saturnalia 432; 
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Saturnus 
Cults: Ghardimaou 1095 Numidia 1078 
Rome 9673 
Festival: Saturnalia 432, 
Rite: human sacrifice commuted 433 
Types: cult-image filled with oil 9673 
968 three-eyed (?) 933, 
Satyroi 
Attributes: ivy-wreath 1183 lagobélon 
382, nebris 1133 pine-wreath 1133 
vine-wreath 1132 dancing 380, 382, 
3869 (,) double bust (bearded and 
beardless) 1132 f. 
Schiblé 1114 
Seasons See Horai 
Sebastopolis, coin of 4089 
Securitas 9464, 
Sedasa 
Cults: Hermes Méyworos 1071 Zeus 
Helios 1071 
Segesta 177 
Seimia (Semea, Sima) 
Cult: Syria 889 
Seimios 
Cult: Heliopolis in Syria 1095 Syria 
889 
Seir, Mt 1076 
Seiren See Siren 
Seirios 
Cult: Keos 266 
Types; dog’s head 271, forepart of dog 
270¢ 271, star 2713 
oath by (?) 489 sun so called 1074 





Sekhet 

Type: with leonine head, disk, and 

ankh 1095 
Selene 

Myth: consorts with Zens 1111 

Genealogy: m. of fifty daughters by 
Endymion 357 m. of Herse by Zeus 
179 f. 

Types: riding horse or mule 958 driving 
quadriga down behind hills 718 
facing bust with moon on head, 
seven stars ranged round, and zodiac 
as framework 1085 f. 

meadows of 1064, 
Seleukeia on the Kalykadnos 
Cult, Zeus Béperos 161 

coins of 8433 
Seleukeia Pieria 
Cults: Zeus Kdovos 8849 Zeus Kepavvros 
884 
coins of 884, 
Selge, coins of 6459 
Selinos, the river-god 6145 
Selinous 
Cults; Apollon 614; Demeter Madogdpos 
1136 1188 Hekate Iporudala 1188 
Pasikrateia 1188f. Zeus MetAlytos 
1188 f. 
coins of 614, metope from temple 
’ *E or R’ at 1036 1038f. metope 
from temple ‘F or 8’ at 6155 (1 
Selket or Serget 345, 
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Semea See Seimia 
Semele 
Cult: Thraco-Phrygians 874 
Epithets: "Byxé 1114"Cy (‘t9) 874 
Myth: Zeus 825 
Function: earth 874 
Serapis See Sarapis 
Seriphos 
Myth: Diktys s. of Peristhenes draws 
chest of Danaé to land 455 
Sestos 
Cults: Theos Olbios 656, Zeus”OAfios 
656, (?) 
Set 1135 
Sethlans 
Attribute: double axe 678 (1 
Sichna 295 
Side, coins of 813, 
Sidon 
Cult; Astarte 1023 
coins of 158, 
Sigurd 1174 
Sikinos 
Cult: Hera Bacthea (?) 61, 
Sikyon 
Cult: (Hebe) Ala 1849 
Silenos 
Etymology: 1106 
Types: dancing 512 with pig’s ears 929 
Silsilis 
Cult: Neilos Zeus Nepwrns 6 Méyoros 
349 
Sima See Seimia 
Simeon Stylites 779% 
Sinis 10, 
Sinope, coins of 1137 silver bracelets from 
7654 
Sinties 228 
Sipylos, Mt 
Myths: Priasos 531 Tantalos 4189 
grave of Tantalos on 417) 








Siren 
Types: beating head and breast 3859 (gy 
flanked by loutrophdros and Sphinx 
3939 flanking nude Aphrodite 1016 
on column 387; on sepulchral stéle 
132 
helps Herakles in rape of Delphic 
tripod 799, 
Sisyphos 
Types: rolling stone up hill 399 416 
lashed by Erinys 416 
Sithon 
Myth: gives his d. Pallene to winner of 
single combat 522 f. 
Skedasos, sacrifice to daughters of 565, 
Skepsis, coin of 517) 
Skira 115 
Skiron, the suburb of Athens, sacred 
ploughing at 606 
Skiron, the brigand 1186 
Skiron, the wind 130° 
Skirophoria 166) 602 
Skopas 135 471 704, (?) 
Skopas, the Silenos 513 
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Skylakeus 413) 

Skylla 
Etymology: 4149 416, 
Types : dog 414, (2?) semi-human 414) ff. 
Connected with Sicily 976 


In relation to Zeus Skillios 1148 
Skyllies 414) 1148 
Skyllion, Mt 413) 
Skythia 


Cult: scimitar 907, 
Slavonic deities (?): Dzewana 649 Dzydzi- 
lelya 64) Jesza 649 Lado 289 Lel 
649 Lyada 649 Marzyana 649 Nya 649 
Perdoytus 108 Pogoda 649 Polel 64, 
“ywye 649 
Smilis 1027 
Smyrna 
Cults: Atys 22 Boubrostis 1156 Zeus 
Zwrijp 22 : 
Rites: sacrifice of black bull to 
Boubrostis 1156 ravpoxaddyra 1091 
—— marble relief at 757 f. 
Sol 
Cults: Aquae Sulis 863); Palmyra 1112 
Rome 906 f. 
Function: a fusion of Elagabalos and 
other oriental Ba‘alim (?) 907 
Etymology: 858 
Attribute: radiate crown 41 
Types: in quadriga pursues Luna in 
biga 41 radiate 863y, 
Identified with Blagabalos 901, 902, 
Solomon, throne of 957 
Solon, kfrbeis and dxones of 949 
Solon, the gem-engraver 853, 
Soma 128 
Sopatreia 593, 
Sopatros 590 ff. 604 661; 
Sophia 
Epithet : yevéris T45¢ 
Sophokles, controls wind 106 
Sosipolis 
Cult: Elis 239, 
Sounion 
‘Cult: Zeus Mevdrtxos 1184 
Sparta 
Cults : Aphrodite’ Evémdcos 7223 Artemis 
Avyodéoua 1030 Artemis’Opéia 1009 
1030 Asklepios’A-yviras 10304 Athena 
Xadxéorxos 11, 661 Moirai Aayéoes 
722, Oupis 189, Pleuron 161 Zeus 
Eddveuwos 160 Zeus *Tyroros 1162 
Festivals: Gymnopaidiai 997 1008 
Promacheia 1008 
Rites: hapacriywots 1134 Aviév ropr} 
1009 


Myth: Helene 78 
stéle from 5073 





Sphinx 
Myth: Mt Phikion 506 
Sphinxes 
Type: grasping Theban children 955 
Stara Zagora, bronze statuette of Zeus 
Olgmpios at 1196 
Statoniensis, Lake, floating island in 1013 
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Sterope 956 
Stesichoros, palinode of 77 f. 
Stoies 234 ff. 726 f. 878 £. 947 961 (?) 1046, 
Stonehenge, genetically posterior to Wood- 
henge 9105 
Stratonikeia 
Cults: Hekate 1066 Hekate Agdodépos 
544, Theos Agathos 1162 Zeus 568 
Zeus Ilavéyapos 5443 1066 Zeus 
"Tyuoros 1162 
— coins of 568 cp. 589 ox precedes 
priest to 568 
Stratos in Akarnania 
Cult: Zeus 1166 f. 
Strophades, as floating islands 987 called 
Plotai 987 
Stymphalos 
Cult; Hera X4pa 1070 
tomb of Zeus at 1070 (?) 
Sucaelus 
Compared with Cornish ‘Jack of the 
Hammer’ 1142 
Sul 858 See Sulis 
Sulien, St 8596.1) 
Sulis 
Cult: Aquae Sulis 858 ff. 
Epithet: Minerva 859a(1--3) 8594 
Functions: hot curative springs 858 
sun-goddess 859 863 
Compured with Minerva Medica 859 
Sumerians 
Cults: Domouzi (later Tamouz) 1125 
Tm-dugud 1155 Lilith (?) 832 ff. 
Nin-khursag 1155 
—— balag in relation to pélekys (?) 
1141 bull’s head from harp of 1102 
Summanus 1115 
Symbetylos 
Cult: Syria 889 
Sympheropolis 
Cult: Zeus “AraBvpios 1173 
Symplegades 975 f. 983 987 
Synnada 
Cults: Zeus 1070 Zeus Mdvdquos 2125 
coins of 212, 
Syra See Syros 
Syracuse 
Cults; Athena 850, Zeus Otipros (lupiter 
Imperator) 148 
coins of 784 f. 819 8704 











Syria 
Cults: Seimia (Semea, Sima) 889 
Seimios 889 Symbetylos 889 Zeus 
Bérvaas 890 f. 
coins of 820 f. 8569 idols with two 
or more heads from 1135 
Syrianos 745 
Syrinx 
Myth: Pan 1012 
Syros, folk-tales from 8189 977 


Tabor, Mt 

Etymology : 1102 
divine light round summit of 
1068 name and cult of, spread to 
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Tabor, Mt (cont.) 
Crete, Rhodes, Agrigentum, and 
Crimea 1172 £. 
Tages 
Afyth ; 203 
lore of 434 
Tainaros, Cape 
Cult: Poseidon 21 232 
Tainaros in Lakonike 257; 
Taitle 1111 
Tala (?) 989 See Gygaia Limne 
Talaimenes 989 
Taliesin 1174 





Talos 
Epithet: Perdix 1111 
Myth: 1110 


Genealogy : nephew of Daidalos 1110. 

Attribute: saw 1110 

Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 491 

Compared with Daidalos and Ikaros 


Tamise (Temsche) 338, 
Tanagra 
Cults: Athena Zworepla 567) Zeus 
Mayaveds 567 
tomb of Orion at 417) 
Tanais 366 
Tantalos 
Epithet: jepopolrys 4189 jepdpotros 4189 
Myths: buried beneath Mt Sipylos 4189 
overhanging rock 416 417 f. 
Genealogy: 8. of Zeus 417, f. of Pelops 
417 
Functions: doublet of Atlas 417) Giant 
. or Titan 4189 supporter of sky 4185 
Etymology : 4179 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 491 
——- bones of 566 grave of, at Polion 
in Lesbos 4179 grave of, on Mt 
Sipylos 417» perhaps a Hittite king 
416 





1 
Tantalos, Mt, in Lesbos 417 
Taos 491 
Taranis 
Cult: Celts 1191 (?) 
Aitribute: wheel 1191 
Type: holding wheel 1074 (?) 
Tarentum 
Cults: Anemoi 105f. Hera 636) Zeus 
"Edevdépos 1097 
Rite: sacrifice of ass to the Winds 
105 f. 
antefixes with head of Io from 
68359 f. coins of 6369 7149 794 frieze 
from tomb at 425 loom-weights from 
795 relief of Twelve Gods from 
1055 ff. terra-cotta disks from 1119 
1136 
Tarentum in the Campus Martius 1115 
Tark See Tarku 
Tarku 
Cults: Hittites (?) 6519 6525 Leleges (?) 
651 
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Tarku (cont.) 
Identified with Zeus 651 
Tarquiniensis, Lake See Volsiniensis, 
Lake 
Tartaros 
Etymology: 4119(?) 
Tarvos Trigaranus 1100 
Tarxien, seated goddesses and other discoid 
figures from 1101 
Tat 3323 
Tauion 
Etymology: 1155 
Taurophonia 570 1110 
Tauros, Mt 
Cults: Elagabalos 902 Faustina the 
younger 902 
Tav-, pre-Phrygian form of Zeus 1155 
Tavium See Tauion 
Taygeton, Mt, ascent of 1164 
Tegea 
Cult; Athena’ Aréa 1141 
temple of Athena Aléa at 1141 
Teiresias 
Etymology. 1115 
Telchines 
Function: produce clouds, rain, hail, 
snow 296 881, 
Teleboes 507; 508 
Telephos 8233 
Telesphoros 
Type: hooded 1182 f. 
In relation to Genius Cucullatus 1183 
Tellus 
Cults: Numidia 1078 Rome 243 
Rite: sacrifice of pregnant sow 23 
Lype: with cornu copiae and child 
904 
Temenothyrai 
Cult: Zeus Taddxrios 1104 
rock-cut throne of Geryones at 
1070 
Tempe 10, 
Temsche (Tamise) 338, 
Tenedos 
Cults ; Apollon 1146 Dionysos’ Av@pwrro- 
ppatorns 5992 Dionysos ’Qudédros 
9a) 
coins of 7895 
Tenes 1146 See also Tennes (Tenes) 
Tennes (Tenes) and Hemithea 458. (?) 
Tenos, ‘Tower of the Winds’ at 129. 
Tereus 
Myth: pursues Prokne and Philomela 
1147 











Genealogy: h. of Prokne 53 
Attribute: double axe 1147 5 
in the Birds of Aristophanes 44 ff. 
Termessos (Termessus Maior) 

Cults: Zeus "EXevOépios 1176 Zeus 

Zorvyueds 1176 

Festival: Eleutheria (?) 1176 
coins of 1177 
Terminus 

Cult: Rome 441 

Rite: blood of burnt sacrifice, incense, 
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Terminus (cont.) 
corn, honeycombs, wine etc. placed 
in hole 441 
——- altar of (?) 4309 stone of 441 1067 
Terra 
Epithet: mater 453, 
Terra Mater 
Rite: sacrifice of pregnant sow 23 
Tesana 259 
Testimonius 
Culi: Numidia 1078 
Tesub 
Compared with Adad, Ramman, and 
the god of Mt Tabor 1173 
Tethys 
Genealogy : m. of Metis by Okeanos 743 
Tettix the Cretan 257; 
Teukroi 651 
Teukros 
Myth: founds temple of Zeus at 
Salamis in Kypros 6469 650 
Function: faded god (?) 650% 
Etymology : 651 
as mame of priestly dynasts at 
Olba 6439 6459 prehistory of 6505 ff. 
Teutamidas 1187 
Teuthras 8233 
Thales 194 19, 
Thaletas 5925 
Thalna 678 (y) 6799 679 (3) 680 ¢4) 
Function: birth-goddess 889 6793) 
Thamyris 
Myth: blinded by Muses 488 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 488 
Thanr 6659 678 (1) 678 (2) 
Thasos 
Cults: Hestia Bovdaia 1125 Zeus 
’Arvyopatos Odovos 1181 Zeus Bovdatos 
1125 Zeus KaratBdrns 1115 Zeus 
Kriovos Marpyos 1181 
archaistic relief from town-gates 
of 1155 f. 
Thaulia 282, 
Thaulon 282 596 ff. ancestor of Boutypoi 
597 etymology of 603 first to sacri- 
fice ox 597 6613 
Thaulonidai 282 identified with Boutypoi 
597 603 
Thaumasion, Mt 
Myth: stone swallowed by Kronos 929 
Thea 3020,¢) 309 3120 (4) 
Thea 4"Oufptos 
Cult: Salamis in Kypros 561 (?) 
Theandrius 
Cult; Carnuntum (?) 1163 
Thebai Phthiotides 
Cult: Zeus MeAtxeos 1187 
Thebe, early name of Thebes in Boiotia 224 
Thebes in Boiotia 
Cults: Apollon ‘Iopjvios 5075, 880 
Apollon Xadéfios 880 Athena ‘Oyo- 
Awls 608, Dionysos 1103 Hektor 
1174 Mother of the gods 893 Pan 
_ 893 Zeus "EXce’s 7629 
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Thebes in Boiotia (cont.) 


Festival: Daphnephoria 880 
Rite: bridal bath from Ismenos 372 
Myths: birth of Dionysos 477 1118 
Laios 426 Menoikeus 815, Semele 
823 Zeus consorts with Alkmene w. 
of Amphitryon 477 
"Hrexrpldes widae at 774 Nylorar 
mira at 8159 
Thebes in Egypt 
Cults: Amen 8825 
OnBare’s 837 
Theira 
Cults: Demeter 992 Men 992 
Rite: xddaBos 992 
Thekla, St 475, 523 f. 
Thelpousa, coins of 1012 
Themis 
Cult: Delphoi 1121 
Myths: advises Zeus to flay Amaltheia 
839 consorts with Zeus 7444 (2) 
1064 f. entrusts infant Zeus to the 
nymph Amaltheia 839, 
Genealogy: m. of Dike by Zeus 823 m. 
of Horai and Moirai by Zeus 744; (9) 
Function: ‘an emanation from Ge’ 
1064, 
Identified with Ge 1064 Zeus 951 
Associated with Ge 1121 
Theodosios i, abolishes Olympic festival 
969 suppresses paganism 969 
Theogamia 1047 
Theoi Agreis 1176 
Theoi Agrioi 1174 1176 
Theoi Agroteroi 1174 1176 
Theoi Akraioi 
Cult: Mytilene 6 
Theoi Hosioi kai Dikaioi 
Cult: Inénii in Phrygia 1146 
Theoi Katachthonioi 
Cult: Nakoleia 1160 
Theonoe 349 1193 
Theopista, St 1102 
Theopistus, St 1102 
Theopropoi 593 f. 595 
Theos 30296) 309 3129 4) 
Theos Agathos 
Cult: Stratonikeia 1162 
Theos Agnostos See Agnostos Theos 
Theos Aniketos : 
Cult: Amastris 1140 
Epithet: "AcBapevs 1140 
Theos Hypsistos 
Cults: Amastris 1163 Thessalonike 
1162 
Epithet: ’Eajxoos 1163 
Identified with Helios 1168 Jehovah 
1162 
Theos Megas 
Cult: Odessos in Thrace 1129 
Theos Olbios 
Cults: Kavak 6309 Lampsakos 1196 
Sestos 656, 
Theos Tauros 
Cult: Thespiai 1086 





Zeus 1131 Zeus 
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Thera 
Cults: (Poseidon) T'adoxos 13, (Zeus) 
Bopeatos 161 (?) 
yain-magic in 284 
Therapne 
Cult: Poseidon Tadoxos 11, 
Theren 1032 
Thermos in Aitolia 
Cults: Ge 1184 Helios 1184 Zeus 1184 
Thesan 259 
‘Theseion’ at Athens 223, 
Theseus 
Myths: finds sword of Aigeus 484, 
Peirithods 956 purified at altar of 
Zeus Meiltchios 1184 Skiron 1186 
Genealogy: 8. of Aigeus by Aithra 
4841) 
Types: bidding farewell to Peirithods 
402 Euphranor 1186 fighting 
Amazons 955 hurling Skiron into 
sea 1186 raising the rock at Troizen 
484 ff. with Minotaur as centre of 
Labyrinth in mosaic 1087 
Identified with Engonasin or Ingeni- 
culus 484 : 
Thesmophoria 166) 168 8159 1030 f. 1083 
Thespiai 
Cults: Apollon 1070 Athena 1066 
Milichie 1187 Mnemosyne 1070 
Theos Tauros 1086 Zeus 1070 Zeus 
At@ptos 1066 Zeus Kapards 1148 1162 
1165 Zeus Mcdiyeos 1187 
Thesprotis, floating islands in 987 
Thessalonike 
Cults: Jehovah 1162 Kabeiros 902, 
. Theos Hypsistos 1162 
—— coins of 902, 
Thessaly 
Cults: Aphrodite271 (?) Athena Bovdera 
608 Athena Irwia 871, Thetis 
743, Zeus Aaddortos 525 1080 1167 
Festivals: Kataibasia 1115 Sichna 295 
Rite: Kledona 290 
coins of 870f. 
Thestios 161, 
Thetis 
Cult: Thessaly 743, 
Myths: hides Hephaistos in cave for 
nine years 228 seized by Peleus 
1019 wooed by Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Apollon 741 f. 
Type: borne by Triton 129 
Associated with Zeus 742 f. 
Compared with Metis 745 
Theudaisia 5702 
Thevrumine$ 1090 
Thisbe, gold ring from 681, 
Thomas, St, as ‘twin’ brother of Jesus 
1128 
Thor 
Epithet: Thorrkarl 1078 
Attribute: hammer 926 1139 (Mjélnir) 
1142 
Thorikos 
Cult: Hera BiketOuia 1254 
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Thoth 
Identified with Hermes 3323 
In relation to the letter 0 343, 
Thrace 
Culis: Bendis 189, Derzelas 1129 
Erikepaios 64y Liber Pater 1118 
——- three meteorites fall in 886 
Thraco-Phrygians 
Cults: Dionysos “fys 874 Dios 952 
Dios Nicos 952 Erikepaios 649 
Sabazios 874 Semele "Ty (‘T4) 874 
Zemela 952 Zeus*Lns (Tis?) 878 f. 
Dios, Zemela, and Dios N@sos 
naturalised in central Greece as 
Zeus, Semele, and Dionysos 952 
prepared to accept Christianity 952 
Thrakia Kome 
Cult: Zeus Xaddfros Ddfwv 880 f. 
Thrasius See Phrasios 
Thronax, Mt 65 
Thyateira, coins of 211 
Thyestes 
Myth: the first victim sacrificed by 
Bousiris 6539 
story of, as dance-theme 9353 
Thyestes, a storm-god (?) 8994 
Tidmat 1135 
Tieion See Tios (Tion) 
Tina (Tinia) 
Etymology: 1113 
Attributes: lily-wreath 88) lotiform 
thunderbolt 925 
Types: bearded 929 beardless 680(5) 
birth of Athena 6781) 678 2) 679 (3) 
680(4) 680(5) birth of Dionysos 88 
seated with eagle-sceptre in right 
hand and winged thunderbolt in 
left 88 
Confused with Tinthun 259, (?) 
—— on Orvieto cone 1067 
Tindaridai 1113 See Tyndaridai 
Tingis, grave of Antaios at 372, 
Tinia 1067 See also Tina (Tinia) 
Tinthun or Tinthn 2599 
Tion See Tios (Tion) 
Tios (Tion) 
Etymology: 1155 
— Visit to, and views of 1112 
Tiryns 
Cult: Hera 1085 
small snakes at 764 
Tisyroi 1092 
Titane 
Cult: Euamerion 1183 
Titanes 
Myth: Zeus 4789 839 966 
Etymology: 1103 
Tithonos . 
Myth: tended by Heos (Eos) in old age 
247 











Metamorphosed into cicala 247 

Genealogy : s. of Kephalos and f. of 
Phaethon 246f. 8. of Laomedon by 
Strymo or Trymo or Rhoio 247, 
£. of Memnon by Heos (Hos) 260 


Persons Places Festivals 


Tithonos (cont.) 
Function: personification of cicala 257 
Etymology : 257 259 
Compared with Krichthonios 248 
Tituno 259 
Tiv, Etruscan moon-goddess 1130 
Tiv-, Phrygian form of Zeus 1155 
Tmarion, Mt, in Arkadia 1168 
Tmaros, Mt See Tomaros, Mt, near Dodona 
Tmolos, Mt 
ou : Zeus Aedoros (?) 3204 Zeus ‘Lércos 
562 
Myth: birth of Zeus 562 
place called Tovai Acds ‘Yeriov, 
later Aedovov on 3204 
Tmor, Mt, near Ragusa 1167 
Tomaros or Tmaros, Mt, near Dodona 
Cult: Zeus Tudpeos 1168 
Etymology: 1168 
Tomori, Mt, near Berat 
Cults: Abbas Ali 1168 ff. Zeus (?) 1168 ff. 
Festival: Bektashi celebration on Aug. 
25 (15) 1168 ff. 
Etymology: 1168 
——- ascents of 1168 ff. gold plant on 
1171 oath by 1169 ruin called Dodona 
on 1171 
Trajan 
Cult: Pergamon 1191 
Personates Zeus Pidtos (?) 1191 
Tralleis 
Cults: Poseidon 22 Zeus 22 
—— relief from 630, 
Tranquillina as Tyche of Kaisareia in 
Kappadokia 1177 
Triballos 
Myth: his gd. Polyphonte transformed 
into owl, her sons Agrios and Oreios 
into vulture and swallow (?), and 
their maid into woodpecker 572 
Etymology: 57, 
in the Birds of Aristophanes 
57f. 
Triptolemos 
Functions: king of Eleusis 596 judge of 
dead 402 
Attribute: plough 607 
Trita 128 545 ep. 546, 
Tritoi Pateres 120, 
Tritomenis 719, 
Triton, river 124 f. 
Triton 
Function: wind 129 
Etymology : 124 f. 
Attributes: conch 129 fish-skin 129 
Tritones 
Function: protectors of the dead 132 
Attribuies: conch 132 paddle 132 wreath 
of reeds (?) 182 
Type: sportive 39 
Associated with Nereids 132 
Tritonis, spring or lake 124 
Tritopateres 
Cult; Kyrene 115 
See also Tritopatores, Tritopatreis 
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Tritopator 
Cult: Delos 116 ff. 
Epithet: Tvppaxdév Aliyev 118 
Tritopatores 112 ff. 
Cult: Athens 113 ff. 
Genealogy: sons of Ouranos and Ge 
120 
Functions: ancestral spirits 119 con- 
trollers of the wind 139 guardians 
of the soul 139 procreation 113 122 
winds 121 
Identified with Amalkeides, Protokles, 
Protokreon 121 Kottos, Briareos, 
Gyges 120 
Compared with Lares Compitales 119 
See also Tritopateres, Tritopatreis 
Tritopatreis 
Cult: Marathon 115 
Epithet: Zaxvaddv 114 f, 
Rite: rpdmwefa 1154 
Genealogy : sons of Ge and Helios 120, 
sons of Ge and Ouranos 120 sons 
of Selene and Helios 120, 
Function; procreation 120 
Superseded by Hagia Trias 114 (?) ep. 
119 (?) 
dbaton of 114 Tpirorarpets origin- 
ally a verse-form of Tptrordropes 
112, 
See also Tritopateres, Tritopatores 
Tritopatreus 120 
Troizen 
Festival: VWithobolia 6129 
Myths : contest of Poseidon with Athena 
751; Damia and Auxesia 6129 
Theseus finds sword of Aigeus 484,, 
coins of 48512 
Trophonios 
. Associated with Agamedes 5075 








Troy 
Cult: Athena 1939 
Myth: Zeus drops dkmones on the 
Trojan plain 924 
axe-hammers from 1142 f. face- 
urns from 1939 
Trozen 751; See Troizen 
Trysa, reliefs from herdion at 485). 1000 ff. 
1008 





Tuamiautef 345; 
Tuatha Dé Danann 367 
Tuccia the Vestal 428 
Tullus Hostilius, hears voice from Alban 
Mount 492 sees stones fall from 
sky 492 slain by thunderbolt 433 
Turan 929 839 
Tusculum, well-chamber at 366 
Tut-ankh-Amen, throne of 957y 
Twelve Gods 
Cults: Bosporos 147 f. Kos 5662 
Functions: a divine ‘Synoikismos’ on 
Ionian soil (s. vii B.c.) 1055 ‘ Monats- 
oder Zodiakusgétter’ (s. iv B.c.) 1055 
team of beneficent deities 1062 
Types: in archaistic reliefs 1055 ff. 
relief from Tarentum 1056 ff. 
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Twelve Gods (cont.) 
Euphranor 1186 ara Borghese 1057f. 
puteal Albani 1057 1059 ara Albani 


1060 f. in Pompeian paintings 
1062 f. 
Tyche 
Cults: Gaza 553 Nabataioi 1097 Olba 
6465 


Personated by Tranquillina 1177 
Attributes: cornu copiae 1095 rudder 
1095 turreted crown 1095 
Type: standing with kdlathos, rudder, 
and cornu copiae 646) 655 
Tydeus 605(3) 
Tyndaridai 
Etymology: 1113 1134 
Typhaonion, Mt 506 
Typhion, Mt 506, 
Typhoeus 
Myths: Mt Aitne 39 Zeus 615, 
Type: with snaky legs 842, 
See also Typhon 
Typhon 
Myths: fight with Zeus 191 laid low by 
thunderbolt (of Zeus) and bow of 
Apollon 55; searches for s, of Osiris 
983 
Functions: enemy of Osiris 3459 heat 
3029 (6) 
Types: three-bodied 140 with snaky 
legs 842, 
-——— Mt Typhaonion named after 506 
See also Typhoeus 
Typhos See Typhoeus, Typhon. 
Tyr 1134 
Tyre 
Cults: Astarte 892f. Herakles ’Acrpo- 
xitwv 892 f. 978 Melgarth 893 stélai 
of Pyr and Pneuma 983 
—— coins of 892 979 f. 982 
Tyrimnos 1140 
Tyris 1140 See Tyrimnos 
Tyrrhenians, attempt to capture Dionysos 
1031, attempt to carry off image of 
Samian Hera 1029 
See also Pelasgians 
Tyrsenians See Pelasgians, Tyrrhenians 
Tyrsenos, s. of Herakles by the Lydian 
woman (Omphale) 729; 
Tyssilio, St 859e.) 
Tyssul, St 8599(1) 


Ukko 1101 

Ullin 1134 

Ullr 1134 

Underworld See Index IT 

Uni 
Function: birth-goddess 6793) 680 (4) 
Attribute: drinking-horn 929 
Type: suckling Herele 929 

Ur-Nammu, stéle of 832, 1196 

Ursa Maior 484 953 

Ursa Minor 953 

Uther 5092 

‘Uzza 914, 
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Vacuna 

Cult: Sabines 1012 
Aquae Cutiliae sacred to 1012 
Vadimonis, Lake, floating islands in 1014 
Valeria Luperea, story of 802; 
Vari 

Cults: Apolion”Epoos 261 Apollon Nésuos 
2659 Charis 261, Ge 265) Nymphs 
261, 2625 2639 2659 Pan 2617 2655 

Varro, M. Terentius, on the Islands of the 
Nymphs in Lydia 988 f. 

Vartevar 293 

Varuna 1134 

Vediovis 314, further bibliography of 1109 

Vena 953 (2) 

Venti 

Types: blowing conch-shells 41 head 
with puffed cheeks 160 Tritonian 
129 with winged head 706, 

See also Anemoi 

Venus 

Cults: Elousa 915, Mt Hryx 175, 
Numidia 1078 Paphos 646), Rome 
1022 

Epithets: Amathusia 646) Erycina 175, 
Genetrix (Genitrix) 1021f. Paphia 
646) Pompeiana 1062¢(1) 

Personated by Faustina Iunior 173, 
Livia 1021 Lucilla 1739 

Myth: transforms Cerastae into bulls 
653) 

Attributes: modius 10622() rudder (?) 
106291) 

Types: Arkesilaos 1022 half-draped, 
holding tree, with Cupids playing 
about her 1739 with Cupid on her 
shoulder 1020ff. in Pompeian 
paintings of Twelve Gods 10622 (1;,) 

Associated with Mars 442f. 

Venus, the planet 1739 180 
Vesta 

Attributes: ass 10629(;) sceptre 10622(1) 

Type: in Pompeian painting of Twelve 
Gods 10629(1, 

fire of 9035, 
Vesuvius, Mt 

Myth: Alkyoneus and other Giants 39 
Vetulonia, ‘Lomb of the Lictor’ at 1192 
Victoria 

Cult: Rome 896 

Type: sacrificing bull 904 

See also Nikai, Nike 

Vikare 1111 

Vikrama, lion-seat of 9579 
Virbius 1779 

Virgin, the 

Type: baring her breast in last appeal 
974, 








0 
Compared with Danaé 4679 
Virgo 7], 
Identified with Dike 823 
Virgo Caelestis 1045, 
bier? ean falls in territory of 
88 
Voleanalia 431, 


Persons Places Festivals 


Volcanus 
Festival: Volcanalia 431, 
Etymology : 2352(?) 1178 
Types : beardless 10622. 7) in Pompeian 
paintings of Twelve Gods 10622.) 
Identified with Donar 210 (?) 
Associated with Minerva and Mereurius 
209 f. 
Volsei 
Cult: Iupiter Anxurus 1155 
Volsiniensis (or Tarquiniensis), Lake, 
floating islands in 1013 
Vrtra 2733 3623 531 1134 


Wejopatis 
Cult: Lithuanians 158 
Funetion: wind 158 
Type: bifrontal 158 
Wettingen, silver simpulum from 938 
Willingham Fen, bronze mace from 1099 f. 
Wind-gods See Anemoi, Venti 
Wodan 
Function : regnator omnnium deus (?) 1117 
Identified with Mercurius (?) 210 
See also Odhin 
Wolfgang, St 1147 
Woodhenge, genetically prior to Stone- 
henge 9105 


Xanthios, f. of Leukippos 590; 

Xanthos (or Xanthios), slain by Melanthos 
1105 

Xanthos, the logographer 519 

Xenoi Tekmoreioi 1125 

Xouthos 100, 


Yahweh 884 See Jehovah 

Yama, the two hell-hounds of 410 ff. 

Yggdrasil 4045 498, 

Yima 1184 

Ymir 

Myth: bears female-child and male- 

child from his arm-pit, and six- 
headed son from his feet 9897) 


Zagreus 
Rite: annual death and resurrection 953 
Function: the Cretan Zeus 953 
Etymology: 9533 1103 
Zagron See Zagros, Mt 
Zagros, Mt 9533 1103 
Zan 
In relation to Pan 1131 
Zanes, plural of Zan 1130 
Zankle 
Cult: Zeus l@wpdras (?) 1153 f. 
—— coin of 1153 f. 
Zedekiah 1090 
Zefs 1171 See Zeus 
Zenes, plural of Zen 1130 
Zephyros 130 
Zervan 9149 
Zethos 
Etymology: 1135 (?) 
—— and Amphion (bibliography) 1135 
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Zeus 
Cults: Achaeans 6509 1164 Agrigentum 
5251171 f. Aigeira1107f. Aigina650, 
1164f. Ak Kilisse 1140(?) Akmoneia 
794 Akraiphia 1162 Alexandreia 
1191 Aliphera 99) 1279 Amastris 
148 Amathous in Kypros 6539 1187 
Anthedon 1187 Antimacheia 562 
Antiocheia on the Orontes 22 Mt 
Apesas 1165 Apbrodisias in Karia 
1191 Argos 142, 455 563 63) Arkadia 
525 Mt Atabyrion in Rhodes 1172 
Athens 212, 243 317 5695 570ff. 575 
6042 7214 749 9394 1047 1185 f. 1189 
Attike 318 f. 563 1196 Bithynia 1160 
Boiotia 61, Bosporos 142 ff. Bostra 
912 912, Bulgaria 1126 Byblos 1163 
Chalke 544, Chersonesos Thraikike _ 
1183 Corinth 526 Corycian Cave 
651g Crete 953 Delos 152 ff. 1162 
Didyma near Miletos 563 Dion in 
Makedonia 1068 Dios Chorion 22 
Dorylaeion 1191 Dura-Europos 890 f. 
1095 1163 Elaioussa Sebaste 6439 
6459 Eleusis 598 (?) 605o (?) Ephesos 
422) 1174 Buboia 912, 1042 (?) 
Galatia 1140 Gaza 556 ff. Gortyna 
4139 Giimbet in Phrygia 1160 
Gythion 884 939 ff. Halikarnassos 
569 Halos 1167 Haurdn 1163 Helio- 
polis in Syria 888 Hierapytna 4139 
Mt Hymettos 526 Mt Hynnarion 
1177 Iasos 1162 Inénii in Phrygia 
1160 Kaisareia in Kappadokia 1177 
Kanatha 555 Kapisa 545 Kara Adili 
1071 Karousa 951 Karystos 1264 127 
Mt Kasion in Egypt 1177 Mt Kasion 
in Syria 1177 Kassandreia 882. 
Kavak 628 ff. Mt Kenaion 1166 Keos 
266f. Kephallenia 1171 Mt Kithairon 
1042 Klazomenai1117 Mt Kokkygion 
63 65 Mt Koressos 323 Korkyra 271, 
1184 Kos 564ff. Kranioi(?) 1171 
Mt Kynthos 1172 Kypros 652, 
7623; Kyrene 1188 Kyrrhos 794 
Kyzikos 1071 Mt Laphystion in 
Boiotia 525 Larissa in Thessaly 279 
Lebadeia, 61, 562f. 1182 Lindos 
1124 Lokroi Epizepbyrioi 1097 Mt 
Lykaion 267 Lyttos 525 Magnesiaad 
Maeandrum 239, 599 (3) 6047 Megara 
5695 1165 Messene 525 1130 Meta- 
pontum 1097 Miletos 7, 912 1111 
1192 Mylasa 1140 1162 1181 Myti- 
lene 6 1184 Nabataioi 1097 Nakoleia 
1160 f. Naukratis 1187 Nemea 1083 ff. 
Nikaia in Bithynia 1184 Nikopolis 
in Moesia 1157 Nisyros 1187 Oasis 
of Siwah 882, Olba 642, Olbia 653, 
6549 6559 656) Olympia 954 ff. 1147 
Mt Olympos in Makedonia 236 737.5 
Orchomenos in Boiotia 949) Mt Oros 
1164 Oxyrhynchos 1076 Palmyra 
1112 Panamara 1066 Mt Parnes 526 
Paros 1173 Pedasa 569 Peiraieus 6599 
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Zeus (cont.) 


1196 Mt Pelion 31 f. 317 1161 Pellana 
in Achaia 1187 Pelousion 817 
Pergamon 872 1125 1182 1191 
Phaistos 10439 Pharsalos 281f. 
Pherai 271 ff. 277 ff. Philadelpheia 
in Lydia 6529 Phokis 61, Phrygia 
1112 1125f. 1162 Pisidia 1162 
Pompeii 1189 Priansos 4139 Pythion 
1114f. 1157 Rhodes 525 Rhytion 
1148 Salamis 6509(?) Salamis in 
Kypros 646 ff. Salhad 1098 Samos 
1027 ff. 1187 Sedasa 1071 Seleukeia 
on the Kalykadnos 161 Seleukeia 
Pieria, 8849 Selinous 1188 f. Sestos 
656, (?) Silsilis 349 Mt Skyllion 4139 
Smyrna 22 Sounion 1184 Sparta 160 
1162 Stratonikeia 544, 568 L066 
1162 Stratos in Akarnania 1166 f. 
Sympheropolis 1173 Synnada 2122 
1070 Syracuse 148 Syria 890f. 
Tanagra 567 Tarentum 1097 Te- 
menothyrai 1104 Termessos (Ter- 
messus Maior) 1176 Thasos 1115 
1125 118]. Thebai Phthiotides 1187 
Thebes in Boiotia 7623 Thebes in 
Egypt 837 1131 Thera 161(?) 
Thermos in Aitolia 1184 Thespiai 
1066 1070 1148 1162 1165 1187 
Thessaly 525 Thraco-Phrygians 874 
Thrakia Kome 880f. Mt Tmolos 562 
Mt Tomaros or Tmaros near Do- 
dona 1168 Mt Tomori near Berat (?) 
1168 ff. Tralleis 22 Zankle 1153 f. 


renee dyabé 961,’ Ayapeuvor 269, 


1181°Aytos 945 dydads 1126 ‘Ayvds 
1071 A-yopatos Odovos 1181 dbdvaros 
5083 d@avdrav Bacire’s 35g alyloxos 
314 8449 866 866, 866, 867 1156 
aldépe vaiwy 7439 aifépos 1066 
Al@pios 1066 Ailvioros 1171 aiodo- 
Bpévras 1073 alodéuopgpos 1073 Atodos 
107s (?) 141 (?)’Axpatos 10439’ Axraios 
68 260 317 10432 1161 dddorwp 952 
"ANGjtos or “AXSos 556 ’AreklKaxos 
8793’ Audpios 1114‘ Aud pros (2?) ="Ond- 
pros 1114” Appwv 8829 8849 912, 1076 
1078 Anudidpacs 2697 1181 dupiOadss 
1181 f. dvaé 560, 1066 1085 1113 dvat 
pakdpwr 1183 "Arecdvrios 1165 
"Amjucos 526 "Arorpéracos 1187 
dpytxépavvos 34, "Apwraios 267 ff. 
dpisrotéxvys 567) 9649 dppyv 7266 
*AoBauatos 1140’ Acels 1106f.’ AcxdAy- 
mids 2697 9739 1182 ’Ackpates 569 
“Agréptos 953 954 ‘Aotpdmios 70 
dorpdmios 21g "AraBdpos in Rhodes 
525 1172 ’AraBdpios in Sicily 525 
*AraBdpios in Sympheropolis 6559 
1173 advénrys 21g Apécros L1G5"Agptos 
271 ff. Bapdxrvmos 811, Baoiheds 524 
611 6549 Beyyeds 1162 Bévyros 1162 
Béruvdos 890f. 944 Bros 1112 
Bopeaios (?) 161 Béperos 161 944 
Bovdatos 1125 Bovarets 1124 Bove- 
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souptytos 1140 Bpdufis(?) 531 
Bpovratos 21g Bpovrév 1160 f. Bporréy 
kal Ilaryp Ocbs(?) 1161 Bpovrév 
Nexjrwp Tarhp(?) 1161 -yadoxos 
10, Aapdrpros 1124 Acxardovvos 951 
Atxatéavvos Méyas 951 Aixas dapro- 
epyé xal evdvoutas(?) 964, Acopeds 
5959 Acdvueos 1126 Altos 1125 Ao- 
Aexaios 1097 f. (bibliography) Aov- 
adpns 944 Aovedpns Zwrjp(?) 912 
Awiwraios 560g 567) 9642 10°6 1113 
Eikamwaoris 6529 7623 Eidjre (2) 
7623 elpnvexds Kal wavraxod ™pGos, 
olos doracidarou Kal dpovoovens rHs 
‘EAAddos érioxoros 9632 éx Ieions 
967,’ Edalous (?) 7623’ HAevOéptos 2122 
581g 6549 1097 1130 1176 1184 
1186 ’Edteds 7623 ‘EAAdvos 1164 f. 
*Bddurros 1042 (?) "Evdevdpos 1173 év 
’Oduvria 967, év Tladdadly 6095 é& 
Avdfs 1160 * Exrados 999 (?) ’Harjxoos 
652) 1160 ’Emijxoos Oeds 1160 
*Eadwras 1130 ’Earcxdprios 912 9129 
964 dri Tladdadlov 6094 ’Kari7éXecos 
Pidios 309412) EpiySoumos 61, ‘Epxetos 
242 455 749" Bppos 261 944 ’Epoaios 
265 (2) 944 "Epuyds 2613 ‘Eracpeios 
963 Hvdvepwos 160f. 944 evdyrnros 
147, 147. Hvfovdeds 312 1124 
Bventins 7623 evjvenos 1602 edidduw 
990’E@péoros 1189 "E@dptos 1183 Fed- 
xdvos 104391178 f. ZBer@robpdos 1159 
ZBero ofp50s1159" H\os(SeeLdentific- 
ations) H patos 1047 Odoros (See’ Ayop- 
atos) Gavdos 277 ff. 603 Geulorios 
949; 9642 Geds 1095 Oedravpe (v.l. a 
tavpe) 1086 OnBaceds 837 OjAUs 726, 
Idaios in Crete 953 "I@wudras 525 
1153f. ‘Ikéocos 951 f. 963 ‘Inéras 952 
"Ixpatos 157, (?) 266. 3204 944 txpuevos 
157 944 “Ixpos 268 xa@dpows 216 
KaraxdydOos 1162 Karmwras 884, 
939 ff. 944 Kapacds 3251148 1162 1165 
Kdpios 5695 Kdowos in Egypt 817, 
1177 Kdovos in Korkyra 2713 Kdotos 
in Syria 334, 884, 1140 1177 Kéou(o)s 
Lobi{ov]1177 Kara Bdrns 942, 1114F. 
1115 Kxedawegys 331. Kepards 1162 
1165 Kepdorns (2?) 652) Kepadvcos 70 
884, 1157 xKeparvvios 21g Kepauvds 
748g 942, 1114 Kyjvacos (Kyvaios) 
1166 xowdr dvOparwr cal rarépa Kai 
owrTipa kal ovdraca 963g Kéros (not 
Kpévios, nor Kewvios, nor Zxorirys, 
nor X@dvios) 5695 1165 Kpyrayevys 
551 553, 555 556 1092 Kpovidys 34 
6339 7435 866, 1183 Kpoviwy 33 f. 
107,265, 1085 Kr#ocos 964 1180 1181 
Kraoros Tarp@os 1181 xdédicros 34g 
KévOcos 1172 Kipros 1095 1098 (See 
also Mdpvas) Aagéarios in Boiotia 
and Thessaly 321, Aag@vorios in 
Thessaly 525 1080 1167 Acyedrns 
99, 127%) Acratos 1184 Adxatos 
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267 525 580, 1068 Mafeds 1112 
Maizderns 321, Mdvagos 1163 
Mdpvas 6 Kupros 555 péya Gaia, 
ney avOpdtocw sveap 947 Méyas 
531, 1098 (Seealso Acxardauvos) ué-yas 
928 9499 nweyar Gers 567) 9642 Méy- 
toros 1160 1168 1172 (See also 
Negurns) péyroros 34, péyioros Gebs 
1112 Medtyeos 951 1184 1187 ff. 
Merixios (= Medixcos) 1188 Mear- 
Alyeos (= Merréxcos) 1187 Mecépretos 
243, Maydtos 1172 Myrdowos 323 
parlera 567, 743 745 unriérns 7273 
pyrides 743 928 Mynyaveds 1425 3219 
5662 567) Mcdixeos (= MezAlycos) 
1187 1188 Mowpayérns 7214 Moépios 
762 Ndcos 320, 1078 Néueos 1191 
vepedyyepéra BO ff. 296 314 321o 
Negarns 6 Méytoros 349 Néows To 
1111 Hémos 325 653, 964 1184 1189 
odnyntyp 147, “OdPws 628 ff. 1194 
1196 ’OAdvpstos 188 236 3204 604,648) 
649, 7372 954 967, 1068 1107 1155 
1165 1196' Oudpcos 1114” Oufpr0s 3204 
324, (?) 525 ff. 562 87342, 874 944 ‘Ops- 
yvros 963" Opros 1183" Opxtos 946 1147 
*’Opoiroxos 999(?2) dpawwedrs 356 
’OcoyGa 1140 odpavod...xpéovrs 35g 
Odpios 142 ff. 944 odpios 567, may- 
kparys 104 Iddagos (?) 1140 Tavd- 
papos 544g 1066 dvdyuos 212. dv dpo- 
cos 260(?) Ilaveddrjuos (? Hadrian) 
422, Havoudaios 320, 1076 Havéarns 
1086 wdvrapxos Pedr 534 avrerémrns 
1086 ravrémras 534 ravrorwdkrys 21¢ 
Ildotos 1181 wdrep(voe.) 4715679737 
947 9496 964. arnp 9499 1060, (See 
also Bpovrdr) larpyos 5854 9642 1125 
1174 Ilarpwos (= Augustus) 1191 
(See also Kryocos) Weuddyns 1111 
Tedacytxds 560g 1113 reptyeros 1066 
TloXecatos (2) 575g Iodtaios (2?) 575g 
TloAtdpyns 6549 Tlodeds 317 565 
570 tf. 720 755 757 963 1194 odv- 
vepédas 35g I16dwéos (?) 1140 Mopgu- 
plov (2) 555 TIpounGets (2) 1075 
ZaPdgios 87412 Zaraylvios (?) 6489 
6499 Zdpams 9739 ceccixGwy 21 
Vnyparéos 267g UK’dAcos 4189 1148 
TKUrrtos 41394149 4169 1148 Dorupeds 
1176 Zwrddatos 1140 Srdayxvorduos 
6529 Zrparyyds 148 Tuxdoros 1184 
oxwoxépadros 325; Zwoirodis 239, 
599 a) 604, Zwrhp 563 5759 654, 
659, 1163 1177 1181 1184 1196 (See 
also Aovedpys) cwrhp 357 Tapyunvds 
65196529 Térctos 609 94836 949, 1060, 
Tedeotoupyéds 1192 Tepderios 939 
Tudpros 1168 roy Biou kal fwijs kai 
cuprdvray soripa trav ayabav 9632 
Tob xar’ dorpa Znvds 1112 Tpeparos 
or Tpopdrtos 2697 1182 Tporacopipos 
1117 Tpoddveos 1182 (See also 
Lpepwvios) rupavvos 1102 ‘Térios 319) 
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3204 531 561 ff. 5615 873 944 sércos 
4739 °Tns ("THs ?) 873 f. 944 “Trvapeds 
1177 "Yrraros 531 945 964_ bYWisvyos 
7439 tyipddwy 1115 tywedys 357 
"Yyroros 9394 945 1162 ff, Paraxpds 
(SdAaxpos) 321, bdrvros 1126 Berdiaxds 
966 PiAros 951 963 1189 1191 (Seealso 
’"Encréderos) pidos 3174 3192 dvzcos 
963 @urdrtos 2g Dirios 1071 Kaddf- 
ws 944 Kardgios Tofww 880 f. 
*X expoydvos 99 (?) xpveduoppos 4569 
’Qpoudodys 951 


Festivals: Bouphonia (See Rites: Bov- 


goua) Dia 320, Diisoteria 575, Ards 
Bots (See Rites) Dipolieia 317 574 ff. 


Rites: Bonyia 563 Bovdiria 570 576 ff. 


873 Ards Bods 564 Ards xddcov 602, 
1081 6 &d xédArou Ocbs 775g human 
sacrifice to Inupiter Hospes (Zeus 
Xénios) at Amathous in Kypros 6539 
human sacrifice to Zeus at Lyttos 
525 human sacrifice to Zeus in 
Kypros 652» human sacrifice to Zeus 
Atabgrios in Rhodes and Sicily 525 
human sacrifice to Zeus Ithomdtas 
in Messene 525 human sacrifice to 
Zeus Kretagenés (Marnas) at Gaza 
554f. human sacrifice to Zeus 
LaphGstios in Thessaly and Boiotia 
525 human sacrifice to Zeus Lgkaios 
in Arkadia 267 525 1068 human 
sacrifice to Zeus Ombrios at Elis 
267 525. libation of honey to Zeus 
Endendros in Paros 1173 monthly 
banguet in sanctuary of Zeus 
Hipsistos 1163 procession of goat 
leading priest 569 procession of rain- 
makers clad in sheep-skins 31 f. 68 f. 
rain-magic 314 ff. sacrifice of bull 
to Zeus Olbios 630 sacrifice of bull, 
ram, he-goat, boar ete. to Zeus 
Hyétios, according to wealth of 
donor 318 6563 sacrifice of ox 
representing Zeus fPolievis 606 
sacrifice of ox to Zeus Sotér 22 
sacrifice of pig to Zeus Heratos 1047 
sacrifice of sixty rams to (Zeus) 
Machanetis 566, sacrifice of sheep to 
Zeys Hérios 1183 sacrifice of she- 
goat to Zeus in Crete 1110 sacrifice 
of self-chosen goat 569 sacrifice of 
self-chosen ox 581 ff. sacrifice of 
white bull by Bektashi monks on 
Mt Tomori near Berat 1171 
vdpopdoa. pour water over axe and 
knife at Dipolieia 317 583 604 


Priests: P, Aelius Aristeides 872 dp- 


Xepeds Kai cuprocwdpyys tov lepéwy 
1112 dpxrepeds wéyas 642; 6459 Borns 
589 f. (?) Bouvrdmos 585 Hf. at Corycian 
Cave 6519 Bovpdvos 583 586 faxdpos 
155; 155, iepeds 155, 1559 iepeds bcd 
Biov 1176 Kredobxos 155, of Zeus év 
Ila\Aadig drawn from Bouzygai 609 
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of Zeus Téleios drawn from Bou- 
zygai 609 rouoipo. (répovpo.) 1168 
brophra: 1168 Patdpvvral 967 
Priestesses ; bdpopépor 583 603 
Worshippers: ‘Eppoiorat, ’AroAdwviac- 
ral, Tocedwractal 155 iepddovdcr 


6485 


Personated by Aeolian kings 141 


Alexander the Great 5409 alytarch 
of Olympian games at Antiocheia 
on the Orontes 5623 Antiochos i of 
Kommagene 951 (?) Antoninus Pius 
1130 Augustus 1125 1191 Caligula 
969, Caracalla 37g Commodus 37, 
dead man 3094(2) Demetrios Polior- 
ketes 1115 Domitian 37, early Greek 
kings 733 Epopeus (?) 1112 Geta 37,5 
hierophant 3019.3) Ixion 141 Keyx 
141 Nero 1117 Perikles 32, 66, 
Pisthetairos 21 59f. priestly king 
at Stratonikeia 568(?) Roman 
emperors 5379 537, Salmoneus 141 
Trajan (?) 1191 


Uyths: adoption of Dionysos by 


simulated birth from himself 89, 
adoption of Herakles by simulated 
birth from Hera 89, Aiolos 106f. 
Aix 8394 8409 Amphion 54, as infant 
entrusted by Rhea to Themis, by 
Themis to Amaltheia, by Amaltheia 
to her goat 839, as infant guarded 
by sword-dance of Kouretes and 
Korybantes 1070 Asterie 984f. at 
first tries in vain to learn Pro- 
metheus’ secret 740f. at last 
. succeeds in learning Prometheus’ 
secret 741 bestows his intended bride 
Thetis upon Peleus 741f. birth of 
Dionysos 79 ff. blinds Lykourgos, 
s. of Dryas 228, born on Mt Tmolos 
562 carries off Hera from Euboia to 
Boiotia 1042 cleaves cloud in Crete 
and so produces Athena 727 comes 
to ‘anchorage’ at Hermione 1043 
consorts with a succession of 
seven wives listed by Hesiod as 
—— Metis, Themis, Eurynome, 
Demeter, Mnemosyne, Leto, Hera 
744, Aigina d. of Asopos 1121 f. 
Alkmene 506 ff. 518 Antiope 467 
469 615; Danaé 455ff. 518 944 
Demeter 3019(3) 74414) Deo or 
Demeter 615; Europe 469 6153 
Eurynome 744, (3) Ge Thémis 949 
Hera 85 58 65 111 111, 180 744) (7) 
1025 ff. Himalia 477 518 Io 6153 
Leda 462, 467 469 Leto 744 (4 1042 
Metis 744,(4) Mnemosyne 7444 (3) 
Myrike 1111 Othreis 246 Pasiphae 
615, Selene 179f. 1111 Themis 
744, (9) 1064 f. 
contends with Poseidon for 
Aigina 751, courts Hera for three 
hundred years 1025 creates the 
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world anew inside himself 745 de- 
poses Kronos 966 Dionysos sewn up 
in thigh of Zeus 79 Avds dwdry 35 
180 924 1065 Acés Baixo Kat reocot 
(YApor) 600.4) 757, division of the 
world between the sons of Kronos 34 
drinks of Nile and begets Ares 344, 
Endymion 74 expelled in infancy 
by Kronos 1187 extinguishes pyre 
by timely rain 506ff. fights with 
Typhon 191p flays the goat Amal- 
theia and wears its skin 839 flings 
Hephaistos down to Lemnos 235 
Ganymedes 469 9557 981 f. gets aigis 
from Hephaistos 866f. Gigantes 
7922 966 gives cup to Alkmene 507; 
hangs up Hera with é&kmones 
fastened to her feet 924 head cleft 
by Hephaistos 660f. head cleft by 
Hermes 661 head cleft by Palamaon 
661 head cleft by Prometheus 661 
hidden from Kronos in Crete 953 
fasion 75 f. Io 631 ff, 1082 Ixion 74 f. 
leaps upon Phanes and swallows 
him 745 lends aigis to Apollon 3143 
lends thunderbolt to Athena 868 
Leucadian rock 941; Metis 5679 

nursed by Hyades(?) 1082 
Meteres in Crete 225, Peleiades (?) 
1082 

nurtured by bears 953 doves 975 

prince slain by wild boar and 
buried in Crete 1070 rains am- 
brosia at birth of Dionysos 477 500 
rains blood before battle between 
Achaeans and Trojans 478 rains 
blood before death of Sarpedon the 
Lycian 323 478 rains blood before 
single fight between Herakles and 
Kyknos 478 f, rains golden snow at 
birth of Athena 477 670 719 rains 
golden snow at wooing of Alkmene 
477 507 rains stonesto help Herakles 
fighting Ligurians 483 492 rains 
wine etc. in Utopia 500 Salmoneus 
141 966 Semele 82, swallows Metis 
7273 728 743 f. 942 swallows Phanes 
745 942 taught by Cretan Olympos 
3219 threatens to flog Hera 924 
Titanes 4789 839 966 Typhoeus 6153 
Typhon 1135 visits Hera clande- 
stinely 1025 f. woos Thetis 741 f. 


Metamorphosed into Amphitryon 507 f. 


bull 469 615 ff. 628 cash 466 f. coins, 
chains, rings, trinkets 467 cuckoo 
63, 1043 dew 180 261 eagle 981 
1122 (?) Eros 974 1129 golden rain 
455 golden snow 477 518 rain 477 
Satyr 467 469 1111 swan 63, 467 469 


Genealogy: s. of Kronos 34 ancestor 


of Danaides 142 reputed f. of 
Aéthlios the s. of Aiolos 107 f. of 
Apollon and Artemis by Leto 744; (4) 
f. of Ares after drinking of Nile 344, 
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f. of Athena by Metis 744, (3) adopts 
Athena, d. of Poseidon by lake 
Tritonis 128, f. of Basileia (?) 605.2) 
f. of Britomartis by Hekate (?) 544, 
f. of Charites 955 f. of the Charites 
(Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia) by 
Eurynome 744;(3) f. of Dike by 
Themis 823 f. of the first three 
Dioskouroi (Tritopatreus, Euboul- 
eus, Dionysos) by Persephone 120 
f. of Erichthonios by Ge 236 f. of 
Hebe, Ares, Hileithyia by Hera 
7444(7) f. of Hebe 724 f. f. of Herakles 
by Alkmene w. of Amphitryon 506 
f. of Herakles by Hera 92 (?) f. of 
Herse 261 f, of Herse by Selene179f. 
f. of the Horai (Eunomia, Dike, 
Eirene) and the Moirai (Klotho, 
Lachesis, Atropos) by Themis 
74di(2) £. of Iasion by Elektra 77, 
f. of Megaros (Megareus) 1165 f. of 
Meilichos by Myrike 1111 f. of 
Meliteus by nymph Othreis 246 
f. of Minos and Rhadamanthys by 
Europe 627, f. of Minos, Sarpedon, 
and Rhadamanthys by Europe 628) 
f. of the Muses by Mnemosyne 
7441 (5) f. of Persephone by Demeter 
7441 4) f. of Perseus by Danaé 455 
f. of Sarpedon the Lycian 478 f. 
of Spartaios, Kronios, Kytos by 
Himalia 478 f. of Tantalos 417 


Functions: agriculture 526f. air 180 


3229 aithér 1046; ancient king 120 
chthonian 3094(2) 1160 (?) clouds 
30 ff. 943 1171 common Father and 
Saviour and Keeper of mankind 
963 974 contriver 567) cosmic lord 
948 creator of the universe 964 974 
1179 dew 165 ff. 236 261 ff. 261, 
265 944 earthquakes 1 ff. 20 ff. 943 
1163 etesian winds 142 266 favouring 
wind 1417. fertility 656 fire 234 
fire in heaven 234 foam 272 ff. 
giver of himself to men 961 giver 
of livelihood and life and all good 
things 963 guardian of thémistes 
949 hail 868 875 ff. head of Hellenic 
pantheon 943 honey-dew 500 law 
of nature 950 magician 31 567) 
743 marriage-god 609 948,, 1060, 
meteorites 881 ff. 944 mills 1125 
mind of man 950 moon 943 north 
wind 161 not ab initio the husband 
of Hera 744, 1025 1065 oaths (See 
witness of oaths) orders the con- 
stellations 1112 pantheistic 745 947 
1129 patron of arts 567) patron 
of law and order 949 peace and 
harmony 963 protector of the 
bloodguilty 951 protector of bound- 
aries 1183 protector of suppliants 
and strangers 951 f. providence 946 
1197 rain 31 284 ff. 314 ff. 319 ff. 


Zeus (cont.) 


451 ff. 525 601f. 868 873 f. 944 sky 
942 943 sky-god 943 1092 stars 943 
953 storm 65 storm-winds 868 sun 
943 945 953 1071 the supreme 
spirit 728(?) transition from sky 
to sky-god 943 tyrant 1102 universe 
or universal soul 727 weather 519 
948 welfare 630 west wind 162 whirl- 
winds 162f. wind 103 ff. 157 944 
(See also etesian winds, favouring 
wind, north wind, storm-winds, 
west wind, whirlwinds) witness of 
oaths 24519 946 1140 1148 


Etymology: 320 (2) 3229(?) 746 (?) 


947. (2) 


Attributes: aigis 314 533 ff. Athena 


548 chitén 628 chlamys 5179 cock 
1048) corn-ears 1126 double axe 
604 f. eagle 571 573 elephant 545 ff. 
globe 1112 golden bay (?)-wreath 
464 grapes 1125f. long sceptre 36 
464 543 548 Nike 3219 nimbus 36 
oak-tree 52249(?) 568 569 881 (?) 
oak-wreath 36 537 f. 871, 1033 (?) 
1191 olive-wreath 685, (?) owl 794 
palm 545f. panther 569; phidle 
676) plough 1125 pomegranate 817) 
radiate nimbus 1112 reddish violet 
himdtion 464 sceptre tipped with 
eagle 1040 1048, 1057 1060 sceptre 
tipped with forepart of winged horse 
6653 sceptre tipped with Janiform 
head 686 sceptre tipped with ram’s 
head 665, short sceptre 649) snake 
1159 spear 21, 1147 sword 1142 
throne with back ending in swan’s 
head 667, throne with seat resting 
on small carved figure or group 667, 
thunderbolt 36 926945 f. thrsos 6855 
two snakes 1184 two thunderbolts 
946 veil 88) 1033 wedding-ring 1033 
winged thunderbolt 465 


Types: argos lithos 939, 941 as a bull 


bearing off Europe 615 ff. as a bull 
emerging from sea 980 as conceived 
by Alexander the Great 933, beard- 
less 638  (?) 1155 birth of Dionysos 
on bullae 889 birth of Dionysos on 
coin 88, birth of Dionysoson mirrors 
86, birth of Dionysosin reliefs 834(1 ¢.) 
birth of Dionysos on vases 80a(3--6) 
Borghese head 1154f. bovine 656 
bronze statue from Artemision (?) 
1151 ff. bust holding grapes and 
corn-ears 1125 f. bust shouldering 
thunderbolt or sceptre 542 bust 
with eagle on right shoulder 1160 
bust with large garland round head 
1160 carrying infant Dionysos 1107 
colour of hair 1066 Dionysiac (See 
Assimilated to Dionysos) driving 
chariot 1076 enthroned en face 
676(3) enthroned with globe as foot- 
stool 948 Eukleides of Athens 1107f. 
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fair-haired 36 Falerio 535 5387 fight- 
ing Centaur 1142 fighting Giant 8449 
8459 -fighting Porphvrion 534 1148 
fighting Typhon (?) 191, 1142 head 
in Hermitage 964, head from Mylasa 
964 head at Vienna 964, Hellenistic 
cameos 537 f. holding lots (?) 1181 
horned head with long rough hair 
6559 656) Hybristas 1150 in arch- 


aistic relief from Thasos 1155 f. in’ 


archaistic reliefs of the Twelve 
(iods 1055 ff. in chariot drawn by two 
eagles 324 830 1136 in labour 823 in 
labour, helped by Hileithyiai 662 ff. 
infant 556, infant seated on globe 
surrounded by stars 948 Jacobsen 
head 964, Kyrene 534 f. Leochares 
570 573 like Alexander the Great 
5409 marble statuette at Lyons 1155 
obscene (?) 1027; on horseback 568 
Otricoli 538 9644 pantheistic 1129 
Pheidias 954 ff. 1155 1196 Pheidias’ 
masterpiece, as described by Dion 
Chrysostomos 961 ff. Pompeii 538 
pot 1114 pre-Pheidiac cult-image at 
Olympia (?) 9584 9599 pre-Pheidiac 
figure of Zeus Likaios 1155 f. pro- 
gressive senescence 7393 pursuit of 
Aigina d, of Asopos 1121 f. reclining 
amid clouds 36 recumbent with 
globe and sceptre on eagle’s back 
1112 riding in bridal procession 
with Hera 389, seated beside Hera 
as bridegroom and bride 1027 f. 
seated between Ganymedes and 
eagle 469 seated between two bulls 
with thunderbolt 1097 seated on 
cloud 37 f. 39 seated on rocky throne 
1033 seated on throne with Sphinx as 
arm-rest 1034 1035 1036, seated 
towards left (unusual) 667 6703 686 
. seated towards right (usual) 663 ff. 
seated with Athena seated beside 
him 1049, seated with Athena in 
his right hand and long sceptre and 
palm in his left 548 seated with 
Athena standing on his knees 663 
681 ff. seated with Dionysos standing 
on his knees 685, seated with eagle 
in hand 694, seated with gesture of 
prophylaxis and long sceptre 548 f. 
seated with Hekate in hisright hand 
and spear or long sceptre in his left 
544 seated with Hera seated behind 
him 1048 seated with Hera seated 
beside him 1048 f. seated with Hera 
seated en échelon 1053 seated with 
Hera seated facing him 1049 ff. seated 
with Hestia seated facing him 10509 
1065 seated with phidlein righthand, 
sceptre in left, and owl before or 
beside him 794 seated with sceptre in 
easy attitude 1053 seated with sceptre 
in right hand and eagle on left 695, 
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seated with thunderbolt in lowered 
right hand and sceptre in raised 
left 657. seated yet hurling 
thunderbolt 1136 semi-bovine 656 
standing beside cone of Aphrodite 
Paphia 6509 standing in attitude of 
oriental slackness 542 standing in 
front of standing Athena 1057 
standing to front with brandished 
thunderbolt and sceptre 542 stand- 
ing to right, nude, with lowered 
bolt 571 f. standing to right, nude, 
with lowered bolt and phidle (?) 
held over altar 572 f. standing with 
gesture of prophylaxis and long 
sceptre 543 standing with Hekate 
in his right hand and spear or long 
sceptre in his left 544 standing with 
kdlathos on head and Mt Argaios in 
left hand 1177 standing with phidle 
in right hand, short sceptre in left, 
and eagle on wrist 649) standing 
with thunderbolt and sceptre 540 ff. 
striding to left with thunderbolt 
and aigis 532f. striding to right, 
nude, with brandished bolt 570 f. 
striding to right with bolt and bird 
1150 1157 Stroganoff bust 1174 
surrounded by zodiac948 1112 tauro- 
morphic 630 wears aigis in Homer 
and once on an Ionian vase, but 
not again till Hellenic gives place 
to Hellenistic art 867 winged 1129 
with bovine horns 630 with brow 
furrowed by thought 946 with dark 
hair but grey beard 669 733 with 
eagle on head 46 with head radiate 
541, 542 546 548 with oak-wreath 
and aigis on Alexandrine and later 
cameos 537f. 1191 1194 with rain 
falling from his hand 323f, with 
ram’s horns and kdlathos on head 
912, with ram’s horns and solar disk 
on head 912, with the features of 
Augustus 1191 with white hair 733, 
7349 1078 wreathed with oak 871, 
youthful 464 466 (?) 550 556 youth- 
ful figure holding pomegranate 8179 


Identified with Adad 945 Amen-Ra 


882, 945 Ammon 945 Aramaean 
god ‘Qaciu 8849 Aristaios 267 f. 
270 Ba‘al-hamman 945 Ba‘al-damin 
945 Ba‘al Zaphon 1177 the Devil 
6559(?) Dike 951 Dionysos 1126 
Dousares 912 Helios 1071 Indra 531 
540 545 Jehovah 945 Marnas 551 
553, 555 Mithras 945 Neilos 348 f. 
524 1077 Nomos 951 Mt Olympos 
321prain 451 f. Ramman 945 Roman 
emperors (See Personated by) Saba- 
zios 945 Sarapis 945 Tarku 631) 
Themis 951 


Assimilated to Dionysos 6852 
Associated with Aphrodite 1086 Apollon 
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1160 f. 1174 Astarte Tadaorlyy and 
Aphrodite Ovpavia 152,153 f. Athena 
872f£. Athena Zworeipla 5679 Athena 
Mayavis 566, Demeter 1124 Demeter 
and Kore 1124 Demos 6549 Enhodia 
279f. Gaia 526g(?) Ge and Helios 
1184 Hekate 544, 544, 1066 Helios 
1184 Hera 745 958 Hermes 1071 
Hestia 10509 1052; 1125 Kybele and 
Aitis 1174 Livia 1078 (?) Milichie 1187 
Moirai 721, Muses 1165 Poseidon 
and Hades 6 1157 (?) Sarapis 1148 
Thetis 742 f. 
Compared with Christ 954 Hades 1189 
vods 747, Uther 5092 Ziu 165 
Contrasted with Pheidiasand Polykleitos 
964 
In relation to boar 1148 Charites 1057 
Dike 949 ff. Diomos 5959 Eros 1129 
Hera 6339 Horai 1057 Jehovah 1177 
Moirai 1057 oaths 1148 Pandrosos 
260f, Poseidon 20 the problem of 
evil 974 Prometheus 1075 rain 319 ff. 
Skylla 1148 wren 524 
Supersedes a proto-Hellenie mountain 
divinity 730, Poseidon 21 
Superseded by Abbas Ali(?) 1168 ff. St 
Athanasios (?) 1187 St Constantine 
1166 St Elias 1167 Gordios 1162 
Hephaistos 188 St Michael 2772 (?) 
accouchement of 662 ff. amours of 
467 469 948 baityloi dedicated to 
889 belt of 1167 (?) birth of, asdance- 
theme 9353 blue-black eyebrows of 
1066 chronique scandaleuse of 948 
clouds of 35 cups inscribed AIOZ 
ZTOTHPOS 1184 decline in worship 
of 966 earliest representation of 
1192(?) eye of 1071 finger of, 
inscribed Tavrdpxns xadés 955; (?) 
fleece of 1081 garden of 746 1062 
gold tresses stolen from head of Zeus 
Olgmpios 969 cp. 966 goodness of 
961 guild of Zeus Hypsistos in Egypt 
1163 f. horses of 1064, in Orphic 
theogony 1177 ff. in the plural 
(Zaves) 1130 in the plural (Zves) 
1130 jar of 108 jars of 1181 largest 
extant statue of 558 list of Zeus- 
cults in or near Athens 1196 love to- 





Cc. WI. 


Zeus (cont.) 
wards 1189 love-gifts of 6389 miracle 
of Zeus Pandmaros 1066 moral stab- 
ility of 948 ff. name of, misspelt by 
Megarian (?} vase-painter 671s 
nuptial bed of 59 60, nurturing dews 
of 265, 603 on the theologeion 5183 
rain the child of 322 rain the seed 
of 451 ff. rain the tears of 322 f. rain 
the urine of, passed through sieve 
333 rain as ‘ Zeus-drops’( Ala Yaxds) 
451 rain as ‘Zeus-water’ (Zjnov 
USwp) 322) 451g rays of 1066 1077 
road of 5lp 946 cp. 974 scale of 
Pheidias’ statue at Olympia criti- 
cised 965 scales of 1150 sceptre of 
45 58 1184 sickle of 1135 sneeze of 
662, (?) 732(?) spear of 21, 593 
statue of Zeus Olgympios struck by 
lightning 968 statue of Zeus Olgin- 
ptos removed to Byzantion 969f. 
statue of Zeus Olgjmpios finally 
burnt in the Lauseion 970 surviving 
influence of the statue of Zeus 
Olgmpios 970 superannuation of 
739 ff. tablets of 950; teachers of 
321) (Olympos) 323, (Korybantes) 
tears of 322 323 323, temple of, at 
Salamis in Kypros, called Aids dogd- 
ea 646qf. thémistes of 9492 throne 
of, at Olympia 956, tomb of, at 
Anogeia 1070 tomb of, on Mt Juktas 
1173 tomb of, near Mt Tmolos (?) 
5623 touch of, restores Io 6339 trum- 
pet of 729, ubiquity and helpfulness 
of 947 974 vicissitudes experienced 
by statue of Zeus Olympios 967 ff, 
waggon of 1162 (?) whip of 1160 
will of 947 world-significance of 
973 f. 
Zeus, the planet 34, 
Zeusis, a Lydianised form of Zeus 1128 
Zio See Ziu 
Ziu 
Personated by Commodus 1100 
Function: whirlwind 1633 164 f. (?) 
Compared with Zeus 165 
Zizyma, dedication to |Y@) AIONYC@ 
at 1126 
Zoroastres 1115 
Zywye, the Old Slavonic cuckoo-god 649 
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Fig. 932. 


Zeus Olfmpios 
on a bronze coin of Athens 
(Brit. Mus. Cat. Coins Attica 
p- 104 no. 754 pl. 18, 4, E. 
Beulé Les monnates a’ Athéenes 
Paris 1858 p. 396 fig., Imhoof- 
Blumer and P. Gardner Mun. 
Comm. Paus. iii. 137f. pl. BB, 4, 
J. N. Svoronos Les monnazes 
d@’Athénes Munich 1923—1926 
pl. 92, 1 Athens, 2 London) 
representing the chryselephan- 
tine copy of Pheidias’ statue set 
up by Hadrian in the Olympieion 

{Paus. 1. 78. 6). 
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Ahbaddiy as name of Kronos’ stone 936 

as name of Mauretanian god 937 
_ etymology of 937% 

Abata of Tritopatreis 114 of Zeus Katai- 
bates 1115 

Abbott, G. F. 257, 289 292 

Abercromby, Hon. J. 446, 

Accouchement 663 

Adcock, F. EH. 1883 1140 

Addison, J. 466, 

Adler, Frau 5695 871, 

Adoption, primitive, by pretended birth 

_ from father 89, 

addyta of Athena at Pellene 2383 of Bel 
at Palmyra 1159 of Marnas at Gaza 553 
of Orpheus at Lesbos 100 of Zeus at 
Nemea 1083 ff. ' 

Aér 68 161 7264 

Aetites, the eagle’s stone 792, 

Agnus castus as antiaphrodisiac 1031 as 
aphrodisiac 1031 flogging of slave at 
Chaironeia with rods of 1031, flogging 
of Spartan youths with rods of 103i; 
statue of Artemis at Ephesos made of 
968, (?) statue of Asklepios Agnitas at 
Sparta made of 1030, the willow of 
Hera at Samos 1028 f. young married 
couples in Greece wear wreath of 


1032; (?) 


dgrenén 1121 
Agriculture as an evocatio of earth-powers 


to help farmer 2029f. deities of 526f. 
561 f. 

Agyiers-pillars 1120 

Aigis of primitive pre-warlike Athena 
189, (?) of Athena 837 ff. of Athena a 
skin-cape either scaly or feathered as 
being the exuviae of her former animal 
self, either Snake or Owl 837 ff. 842 
844 866 of Athena as shield 8433 of 
Athena decorated with sun (?), moon, 
and stars 805 of Athena derived from 
fringed goat-skins of Libyan women 
838 f. (2) 8415 (?) of Athena transferred 
to Zeus 866 f. of rustic a cloak of goat- 
skin 837; 841, shaken by Zeus causes 
storm 314 taken by priestess of Athena 
to home of newly married couple 225, 
8413 worn and used by Apollon 866 

dithér in relation to aér 68 943 equated 
with Athena 727 728 Hera suspended 
by Zeus in 924 wraith made of 78 


Aithyia as form of Athena 782 f, as light- 
,. ning-bird 792 f. 

Akmon 924 ff. 

Akrotéria, disks in terra cotta as 1074 
groups in terra cotta as 1186 

Alféldi, A. 9739 

Alford, Miss V. 1080 1090 1130 

Alibantes 3693 

Allcroft, A. H. 1120 

Allegory 227, 235 f. 418 452 726 ff. 747 

Allen, T. W. 1413 

Allinson, F. G. 1047, 

Altar and base in earliest Artemision at 
Ephesos 1138 approached by two 
snakes 10629,1) a8 object of cult 1091 f. 
at Delos called edceBdv Bwuds 5932 
octagonal, at Fiki or Fakyé 1095 of 
Aphrodite ’Epuxivy ‘covered with dew 
and fresh grass’ 174 of Apollon at Delos 
1087 1172 of Apollon Delphinios at 
Dreros 1087 of Dis in Tarento 1115 of 
Elagabalos at Emesa 9029 of Liber 
Pater in Thrace 1118 of Mater deum 
on Tiber-side 895 f. of Venus 518 of 
Zeus Herkeios at Athens 749 759 of 
Zeus Litaios at Nikaia 1184 of Zeus 
Meilichios at Hiera Syke 1184 of Zeus 
Poliets at Athens 573 755 757 1194 
taurobolic 66, with remains of last 
offering on it 10622(2) 

Altars, combination of irdpeza with bomés 
5809 horned in Delos etc. 1091 of 
Dionysos 5809 of Zeus L¢kaios 5809 of 
Zeus Poliets 5809 in Erechtheion 2133 
758 f, on bastion of Athena Nike 1196 

Altheim, F, 1112 f. 1147 

Alviella, Count Goblet d’ 3029 (5) 

Aly, W. 414, 1092 

Amann, J. 1179 : 

Amazonomachy 955 956 f. 

Amber, double axes of 1143 

Amber routes 1136 f. 

Ambrosia, etymology of 497 identified with 
honey 496 f. brought by doves to Zeus 
975 given by Ganymedes to eagle 981 f. 
rained by Zeus at birth of Dionysos 
477 500 

Amelung, W. 537, 6893 1036, 1060 

Amethyst cameo 851, in hail-charm 876 

Amphisbaina 7654 . 

Amphithalés 1181 

Amulets 5389 765 f. 1142 
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Ancey, G. 732 1179 

Anchor, leaden, inscribed Zeus Kdov(o)s 
Vdifov] 1177 

Anctlia 9035 

Anderson, J. G. C. 1140 

Androgynous deities, Egyptian, Greek, 
Semitic, etc. 1146 Phanes 745 Zeus 

, (Leds dppyy, Leds O7rus) 7265 

Anemos, a synonym of the Devil 164 

Angelini, C. 351 

Animal names given to priests and priest- 
esses 1082 f. 

Animals dreaded and appeased after death 
6006) formerly neither sacrificed nor 
eaten 590 

Animal-skin as cloak in peace and shield 
in war 841, cp. 983 retained by anthro- 
pomorphie deity as covering charged 
with animal-virtues 837 worn by 
worshippers 1104 wrapped round eftigy 
of Athena 841 (?) 

Animism 2279 942 943 

Ankh as man’s girdle-tie 8339 as sandal- 
straps 8339 as sign of procreation 
8339 

Ankylométes 928% 

Antefixes with head of Io 6359 with head 
of Zeus Ammon 1076 with horned head 
surmounted by wheel 1074 (?) 

ie Pe sta of Hesiod 481 of Orphists 

81 (2) 


Anthropomorphie and _ theriomorphic 
representations of deity simply juxta- 
posed 831 

Anthropomorphie conception of Athena 

. emerges gradually from ornithomorphic 
conception 794 deity retains old animal- 
skin as covering charged with animal- 
virtues 837 

Anthropomorphie superior to therio- 
morphic representations of deity 962 

Antithetic grouping of animal figures in 
Mesopotamian, Cretan, and later art 
1122 

Ants transformed into men (Myrmidones) 
608. 

-a08, -aus, as suffix in Illyrian names 364, 

Aparché of young potter 787 

Aparchai due to Demeter Chide at Athens 
178 stored in underground granaries 

, at Eleusis 3019.4) See also First-fruits 

aAphlaston 1599 1177 

Aplestos pithos, the holed jar in Hades 
into which the souls of the uninitiated 
must empty their broken pitchers 399, 

Apotheosis by caldron 1080 1104 by eagle 
1097 by lightning 1080 1114 by water 
137 298 1076 

Apotrépaia 158, 158, 2559f. 5389 765 f. 
802 ff. 822 835 846 921 1119 

Apple as love-gift 269, as ‘orb of dominion’ 
1067 

Apples, bough of golden, given by Ge to 
Hera 1064 of Hesperides 1019 (See 
also Apple-tree) of immortality 1170 f. 
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Apple-juice impregnates Phanuel’s thigh 
70 (6) 

Apple-tree as conventional background 
617 in south-Enropean folk-tales 420, 
of Hesperides 1064 (See also Apples) 
of silver in Celtic mythology 4209 4219 
on Mt Tomori near Berat 1170 f. 

Aquaelicium 4329 

Aquae manale, aquimanile, aquiminarium 
435 1194 

-ar- as suffix in pre-Greek names 1111 
1113 

Ara Albani 1060 f. Borghese 1057. Capi- 
tolina 933 f. 

Arbois de Jubainville, H. d’ 367 

Arch, triumphal, its original character 
and purpose 1131 (bibliography) 

Argeiphontes 1132 | 

Ark inscribed NOH on coins of Apameia 
in Phrygia 528 f. 

Arndt, P. 6893 

Arrhephérot 165 ff. route taken by, at 
Athens 168, 

Art-type of combat modified to express 
litigation 754 presupposes definite 
belief and often definite cult 668 
presupposes some warrant in earlier 
literature or art and may ultimately 
be traced back to remote religious 
conception (e.y, Hellenistic deity in 
chariot drawn by sacred animals, 
Hellenic deity riding on sacred animal, 
Anatolian deity standing on sacred 
animal) 831 

Arvanitopoullos, A. 8. 277 279 f. 1080 1114 
1157 1161 

Ashby, T. 435 4449 4449 444, 1172 

*Asherim in relation to Massebhoth 910 cp. 
1092 

Ashmole, B. 9683 

Ash-tree of Odhin’s steed, Yggdrasil 404, 

Ash-trees, men of Bronze Age sprung from 
481 ; 

Asphodel 416 

Ass, of Vesta 10629(3) sacrificed to the 
Winds at Tarentum 105 f. 

Asses sacrificed to Apollon among the 
Hyperboreoi 106, skins of, made into 
bags to catch wind 105 

Astragalomanteia 1157 

Astrology at Alexandreia 346 cp. 9134 914, 
in early Greece 1112 

Athanulus, clay vessel, perhaps fetish of 
Athena 191, 

Atkinson, B. F. C. 72 8y 164; 364, 748; 1173 

Aubrey, J. 738 

Audin, A. 896 8963 

Aust, E. 1155 

‘Autocastration’ 1174 

Autran, C. 1141 

Avezou, ©, 1134 1162 

Axe, double, Mesopotamian prototype of 
1138 of flint 926; of bronze 9263; in 
relation to Labyrinth 1141 (biblio- 
graphy) in post-Cretan times 1138 from 


Subjects Authorities 


Axe, double (cont.) 
Athens with Hallstatt decoration 605 
1076 1145f. in mosaic at Olynthos 1073 
on coins of Tenedos 789, of Daidalos 
1111 of Epeios 1141 f. of Hephaistos 125, 
200 235 477 670 729 738 of Ikaros 1111 
of Kronos 200 of Prometheus 1253 729 
of Sethlans 678 (y of Tereus 1147 of Zeus 
604 f. as lineal ancestor of double lance 
(Ad@pus > Georgian lahvari) 1141 

Axes, double, of amber 1143 of bronze 
1143 of bronze with incised designs 
1143 ff. of gold 1143 carried by priest 
of Bellona 1142 imbedded in columns 
1138 on capital of Iberian column 
1138 

Axe, holy 661 

of the Bouphénos at Athens tried and 


acquitted 583 ff. of Hermes 661 of 
Sopatros 590 of Thaulon 596 

— small, from Caister-by-Norwich 1147 
of Essene neophytes 1141 

Axes of copper 1143 of silver 1143 

Axe of stone ending in forepart of panther 
1192 

Axes backed by a bull 1142 blood-stained, 
in hail-charm 878 with animal heads 
1142 

Axe-hammer of blue or green stone 1142 f. 
with Sumerian inscription 9263 

Axe-shaped pendants from Benin etc. 1146 

Axe-worship 1070 

Axis of universe 946 974 

Axones 1183 f. 

Aymard, A. 1114 


Babelon, E. 802 1092 

Bachelors after death bring sand from the 
Rhone in holed baskets 426, 

Bachofen, J. J. 89; 99% , 

Bachtin, N. 1161 1167 

Bachtin, Mrs N. 1167 

Bacon, Miss J. R. 3603; 978 1117 

Bachtold-Staubli, H. 5039 

Baethgen, EH, 132, 

Bagnani, G. 535, 

Bahrfeldt, M. 802 

Bailey, H. W. 916; 9253 

Baityloi or Baitylia as described by 
Damaskios 887 ff. 898 not sacred stones 
in general 887 holy stones endowed 
with the power of self-motion 887 
either smallish meteorites or neolithic 
implements believed to have fallen from 
heaven 892 identified with meteorites 
892, invented by Ouranos 887 dedicated 
to Kronos, Zeus, Helios, etc. 889 
connected with baite (?) 898, in relation 
to Béthél (?) 891 

Bédkehot 723) 7249 

Baker-Penoyre, J. ff. 1155 

Balanos, N. 8133 8149 1196 

Baldwin, Miss A. 261, 

Balfour, H. 1137 

Bancroft, H. H. 475 
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Baptism, Christian, compared with Eleu- 
sinian bathe 297 f. 

Barbazan, E. 5013 

Barbedette, L. 1117 

Baring-Gould, 8. 9856) 338, 4723 5234 1013 
1102 

Barley, gold ears of, from grave near 
Syracuse 307) 

Barnes, J. 4209 

Barnett, L. D. 1110 

Barnett, R. D. 1068 

Base, the Chigi 1122 

Bases, distyle, at Delphoi 1131 

Basket as cradle of Erichthonios 248 as 
cradle of Tithonos 248 Cabiric 993 of 
Europe 619, 1092 

Baskets, ritual, containing sexual emblems 
993 (?) ritual, of Arrhephdrot 166 (?) 
See also Kdlathos 

Bassett, S. E. 261, 

Bates, Orie 1077 

Bates, W. N. 1112 1121 

Bath, bridal 2243 (?) 370 ff. 388 f. 392, 396 
chthonian 393 

Bathing in the sea as a rain-charm 1193 

Baudrillart, A. 811; 

Bay-branch 99 

Bay-tree of Apollon 269; 

Bay-wreath 99 with three medallions 1142 

Bayfield, M. A. 1065 

Beads, Mesopotamian, in shape of double 
axe 1138 

Beans represent testicles 10329 

Bean-field, idol thrown into, at Malta 1031, 

Beanstalk, Jack and the 1117 

Bear as substitute for Iphigeneia 233; boy 
killed by 1124 Candlemas 1130 Megisto 
(=Kallisto) metamorphosed into 484 in 
myth of Polyphonte 572 Springtime 1130 

‘Bears,’ human 1080 

Bears’ fat in hail-charm 878 

Bear-mask 1068 

Beazley, J. D. 1844 2029 668, 669 684 f. 
686 f. 702 ff. 710 7974 8073 931, 1053 
1111 1118 1132 

Bechtel, F. 959 283 289 

Beck, L. 9194 923, 924, 

Becker, W. A. 499 

Bee guides hero in folk-tale from Syra 977 

Bees as souls 1183 feed Meliteus 246 
procreation of, from buried ox 1901 
settle on lips of infant Platon 2659 

‘ Bees,’ human 1083 

Belemnites regarded as thunderbolts 8849 

Belger, C. 1699 1183 

Bell, A. W. 4753 

Bellucci, G. 875; 

Belon du Mans, P, 232, 

Belt of Zeus (?) 1167 

Bendinelli, G. 1369 1362 688, 

Benndorf, 0. 18 686; 813; 

Bent, J. T. 642; 

Benton, Miss S. 1192 

Béquignon, Y. 189; 277 

Berchmans, J. 1141 
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Berger, R. 971 

Bergk, T. 78 614; 729f. 

Bernays, J. 578, 590, 

Bernhard 358 

Bethe, E. 488 1135 

Betwixt-and-between, e.g. a daimon neither 
mortal nor immortal 746 

Beulé, E. 897 f. 

Bevan, E. 1077 

Beyen, H. G. 1151 f. 

Bickel, E. 1115 

Bicknell, C. D. 1029 248, 375; 5872774 £. 
7974 849, 1150 

Bidental 1157 

Bidez, J. 1115 

Bieber, M. 7349 738, 1078 1108 

Bieler, L. 1187 

Biffen, Sir R. H. 307 

Birch-broom a symbol of Donar 1072 

Bird of Truth 844 speaking 844 under- 
standing all languages (Dikjeretto) 844 
977 

Birds of fiery colouring appropriate as 
lightning-carriers 792 ff, of prey held to 
be full of celestial fire 791 ff. on the 
sceptres of early kings 672 

Birt, T. 1155 

Birth from arm 95,9) from arm-pit 989(7) 
from feet 9897) from forehead 97,4) 
from hand 9794) ep. 1101 from knee 
1101 from leg 98 ig) from side 969,3) 
97o4) from thigh 79 ff. 9530.) 9705) 
from top of head 97 9,4) 662; 731 f. from 
ground 220 from rock 2363 from stone 
2363 from father simulated as primitive 
rite of adoption 89, on harvest-field 773 
of Aphrodite 274 of Athena (See Index 
I Athena Types) of Athena from head of 
Zeus exemplifies early requirements of 
royal succession 733f. of Dionysos 79 ff. 
1105 of Erichthonios 220 ff. 236 of iron 
1100 f. of Mithras 236; 

Birthday of Artemis 178 of Athena 719 f. 
of Helios 915; of martyr on day of 
martyrdom 1105 

Bissing, F. W. von 1193 

Bitch suckles infant Zeus 4149 (?) suckles 
Kydon s. of Apollon 414g (?) 

Black bull sacrificed to Boubrostis 1156 
mask with sheep’s horns 1156 mediaeval 
Madonnas 897 pavement at Olympia, 
aesthetic effect of 958 pavement at 
Olympia, practical purpose of 9672 
stone of Dousares 907 917 stone of 
Emesa 900ff. stone of Pessinous 
brought to Rome 893 ff. trident 1156 

Blanchet, A. 441, 

Blegen, C. W. 526g 1083 

Blegen, E. P. 8133 818, 

Bleichsteiner, R. 1179 

Blindness of Homer 77 of Stesichoros 77 

Blinkenberg, C, 189, 3553 

Bloch, L. 8969 

Blochet, E. 916; 

Blood, of Ouranos 481 rain of 478 ff. 
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Bloomfield, M. 2733 274y 410 ff. 

Blue globe 441 

Bliimel, C. 1008 

Bliimel, R. 6529 

Bliimner, H, 922, 967 f. 

Blum, G. 1183 

Blumenthal, A. von 106, 

Boar as form of Sabazios (?) 8759 in relation 
to Zeus 1148 

Boat with stag’s head as prow 1119 

Boccaccio, G. 5014 

Bochart, 8. 835 937. 

Boeckh, A. 1127 

Bémer, F. 1194 

Boisacq, E. 4973 7924 

Boll, F. 401, 491, 492, 9145 

Bolling, G. M. 692 596, 

Bolte, J. 449 977 

Bones, fossil 39 

Boni, G. 435 438 

Bonner, C. 3563 3573 358 ff. 398, 1120 

Bosanquet, R. C. 248, 1091 

Boseh, C. 1172 

Bosom-band of Danaé 463 of Nereid 134 
fig. 53 

Bossert, H. T, 1146 

Bottles of Notos 335 f. 

Bottle-shaped goddesses on coins of Asia 
Minor 899 

Bottrell, W. 1142 

Boundary-stones 114 177, 441 7254 1120 
1181 

Bouphénos 586 589 656 

Boupléx 589 f, 6063 661 

Bourguet, EH. 1131 

Bourke, J. G. 476, 

Boutipos 585 ff. 669 

Bové, N. 7609 

Bowra, C. M. 1083 

Boyancé, P. 187) 1115 

Brakman, C. 1112 f. 

Brandenstein, W. 1105 

Branding of galley on Samian slaves 7919 
of owl on Athenian slaves 790 

Brandis, C, G. 3664 

Brauchitsch, G, von 5749 

Braun, E. 183 8159 

Breast of Hera sucked by Herakles 89, 92, 
94) of maiden replaced by one of gold: 
1124 of Siren beaten in mourning 3859,q) 
o Virgin Mary bared in last appeal 

749 

Breasts beaten before first corn-ears reaped 
30296, cakes shaped like 580y(?) held 
by mother-goddess 193() of Anahita 
‘aux seins arrondis’ (?) 916, of Aphro- 
dite (Astarte?) pressed 1016 of Athena 
full and -prominent 225, 807 of St 
Barbara cut off 4723 of Chaabot 
‘Madchen mit reifer, voller Brust’ (?) 
914, of St Christina cut off by order of 
Iulianus 1013 of Europe lit up by 
mysterious glow 625, of female figures 
bared in fifth-century Attic sculpture 
698, of Helene bared in last appeal 


Subjects Authorities 


Breasts (cont.) 
1179 of Hera Purthénos displayed 1044, 
(2) of Hera Teleia covered 10444 (?) of 
Hestia virginal but prominent (zpé- 
pacros) 1107 of Hittite Mother of the 
gods 916, of Iphigeneia bared for sac- 
rifice 6999 of Manzan Gérmé overflow 
and form Milky Way 1098 of Ukko’s 
daughters overflow and form iron 1101 
on model of Mt Argaios 1177 (?) out- 
standing on vases 1939 
Brendel, O. 1127 f. 1180 
Bride or bridegroom ceremonially married 
to men and maidens who have died 
unwed 394 
Bréndsted, P. O. 712 
Broneer, O. 1675 1699 170 f. 1124 
Bronze bull and acrobat from Crete 1091 
cast by cire perdue method 1110 
decorations of Argive théloi 364 dis- 
placed by iron in late versions of the 
myth of Danaé 473, double axe of 
Hephaistos 200 477 670 ‘Ellopian’ 
4859 (?) horse found by Gyges 1114 
mace from Willingham Fen 1099f. 
snakes from Pellana in Achaia 1187 
statue fished up from sea off Artemision 
1151#f. table as altar 579, tree-trunk 
(bay ?) at Delphoi 1121 underground 
chamber made by Akrisios for Danaé 
364 455 wings of marble Minerva at 
Bulla Regia 825; with archaic figures of 
Artemis, Zeus, Athena 566, 
Browning, R. 868; 952, 974 1067 
Bruce, J. D. 5099 
Briickner, A. 649 113 132 373 
Brugmann, K. 959 7924 976 f. 
Brunn, H. 718 9:5) 
Bucher, P. 1076 
Buckler, W. H. 1071 1125 1126 1191 
Bucranium in pediment of temple 645, on 
altar, filleted 759, on coins of Athens 
1194 on stéle, filleted 1148 
Bucrania, two, with frontlets, above plough 
1160 with festoon on Arretine mould 
1003 
Budge, Sir E. A. Wallis 345, 832, 
Budimir, M. 1123 121, 123, 128 140 
Biichler, J. C. H. 164; 
Bugge, 8. 2599 f. 
Bulas, K. 1081 
Bull and acrobat in bronze from Crete 
1091 as animal form of Zeus 615 ff. 
628 as animal form of Zeus Olbios 631 
as procreative power 945 as substitute 
for Iphigeneia 233, hung in tree for 
Athena at [lion 283, monstrous, sup- 
ports earth and causes earthquakes 3 
of bronze dedicated on the Akropolis 
at Athens by council of Areiopagos 612 
614 of bronze in bowl surrounded by 
millet 1101 of copper in Castle of Cop- 
per 1102f, on coins of Selinous 614, 
ridden by earth-goddess 1125 sacrificed 
to Poseidon on pillar in Atlantis 283, 
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Bull (cont.) 
sent up from sea by Poseidon 628, 
solar 1032 1065 white, carries Europe 
620) 6275 white, plays with Europe 
6229 622 cg) white, sacrificed to Zeus 
by Bektashi monks on Mt Tomori 
near Berat 1171 with crescent moon 
on side 1101 with gilded horns 280 
with rosette on forehead 1098 with six- 
rayed star on side 1101 with three horns 
1099 1100 with trefoil marks on body 
and round spots (stars of the Great 
Wain) on shoulder and leg 1101 

Bulls enclosing human victims 1114 saeri- 
ficed to Zeus. 1110 wooden, in hail- 
charm 877 

‘Bulls,’ cup-bearers of Poseidon called 
599 (9 

Bull-carrying 1091 1114 

Bull-cult in Celtic lands 1102 in Iberia 
1090 in Sardinia 1110 in Egypt, Meso- 
potamia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Phoinike, Crete, ete. 1101 

Bull-fights of Basques 1090 of Cretans 
6019 1090 f. of Spaniards 1090 

Bull-headed furnace at Byzantion 1102 

Bull-headed gods from the Haurdén 1098 

Bull-mask worn by votary or priest in 
Kypros 1068 1090 

Bull’s-hide, black, worn by ‘Jack of the 
Hammer’ 1142 of Argos, watcher of 
To 837 See also Ox-hide 

Buill-sports, ‘Minoan’ 569 

Bull-standards of Egyptian nomes 884, 

Bullae of gold foil 88 1110f. worn by 
Dionysos 88) worn by Eros 929 

Bulle, H. 6409 710 811, 8133 819; 9554 
1196 f. 

Bunbury, E. H, 493, 1012 f. 

Buonarroti, F, 133 

Burckhardt, J. L. 919 

Burgon, T. 788 

Burial alive by Daunioi 365 palaeo- 
lithic 515, within the house in 
Greece 1181 within the house in Italy 
1181 

Burial-mounds 
palaces 3673 

Burkitt, M. C. 1147 

Burney, S. 832 

Burton, Sir R. F. 917; 918 f. 920, 

Bury, J. B. 181, 

Buschor, E. 768 1027; 10293 10293 1049 
11421179 

Buttmann, P. 528 727 

Buzzard 58) (?) 


(std) as underground 


Caclamanos, D. 767, 

Caduceus of unusual form 675 

Cahen, HK. 1087 

Cahier, C. 338, 

Caillemer, E. 790; ¢. 

Cakes, andstatoi 167 breast-shaped 5809 
pélanos and pépanon 5784 5794 phallic (?) 
1675 
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Calder, W. M. 1071 1104f. 1106f. 1125 
1126 

Calderini, G. 330, 

Caldron of apotheosis 1080 1104 

Caldrons with forty handles 315, 

Calendar, Babylonian 1135 from Koukou- 
nari 115 179, 1183 from Mykonos 179, 

Calendar-frieze of Panagia Gorgoepékoos 
588 602 604 

Calf, wooden, of Druses 1092 

Calza, G. 823 

Cameron, A. 1160 

Campana, G. P. 456, 

Cangue (xGlon, kijphon) 560 

‘Canopi’ arranged in rows 346) carried 
by griffin 348, confronted 348 in shrine 
348 of Isis 346 348, 350 of Osiris 346 ff. 
of other Egyptian deities 346) set on 
cushions 346 upborne by eagle 348 

‘Canopic jars’ at first with human heads 
345, later with heads of the four 
children of Horos 345, 

Cantinean, J. 1112 

Canting badge 1002 

Capelle, P. 1115 

Capelle, W. 2 1112 

Capello, A. 341 

Caramia, G. 9504 

Carcopino, J. 135g 1362 1363 

Carmina Burana 501, 

Carnoy, A. 1127 1140 

Carolidis, P. 291 

Carp with bitter stone in mouth 988 cp. 
989 

Carpenter, Rhys 689; 6895 690) 690, 705 
7054 71% 7189 (9) 

Carpéenter, W. B. 140, 

Carrington, R. C. 1189 

Carter, H. 3059 

Cary, M. 1132 1137 1184 

Caryatids, 1729 1008 (?) 

Casson, 8S. 779 f. 1009 1044, 1110 1118 

Castle of Copper 1102 f. 

Catalogue of the gods 120 843, 

Cauer, P. 2275 

Cave, ©. J. P. 1133 

Cave-sanctuaries at Arkalochori near 
Lyktos 1143 of Aglauros at Athens 
169 f. 242 of Apollon Ersos at Vari 261, 
of Charis at Vari 261, of Eros and 
Aphrodite at Athens 169 ff. of Ge at 
Vari 265) (2) of Pan and the Nymphs 
on Mt Parnes 2539 of Pan and the 
Nymphs at Vari 261, of Zeus Brontén 
at Inénii in Phrygia 1160(?) on Mt 
Pelion 1161 (?) 

Ceiling of Babylonian palaces, Egyptian 
tombs, Mycenaean thoéloi, Greek temples 
and porticos, Roman arches, temples, 
and palaces, etc. imitates sky 4453 of 
temple-tomb at Knossos imitates sky 
1187 of temple of Zeus at Olympia 
imitates sky (supra i. 751) 965 of 
Pantheon imitates sky 353, 443 f. 

Cerauniae 887 
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Cesnola, A. P. di 560 

Chabas, F. 364 

ChalazophGlakes 878 f. 

Chalcedony 2559 853, 

Chambers, E. K. 1104 

Chandler, R. 238, 586 

Chanot, E. de 931, 

Chapouthier, F, 1121 1196 

Charbonneauxz, J. 1192 

Chariot from Trundholm 1076 of Athena 
drawn by two snakes 769f. of 
Dionysos drawn by two panthers or 
lynxes 306,g) of Kybele and Attis 
drawn by four lions 1128 of Zeus drawn 
by four horses 56) 3069 g) of Zeus drawn 
by two eagles 1136 solar 1075 f. 

Charlesworth, M. P. 1100 

Charpentier, J. 1115 

Chedanne, G. 4433 

Chiflet, J. 341 

Childe, V. Gordon 367, 368, 

Christ, W. 78> 

Christianisation of pagan cave-sanctuary 
261, of pagan statuary 1195 1196f. of 
pagan temples 5532 643, 

Christianity and Dionysiac worship, 
common features of 953 and the cult of 
Zeus Astérios 954 

Christus Patiens 953 

Chronique scandaleuse of Zeus, its real 
significance 948 

Chrysalis-beads and chrysalis-pendants 
2529.3) 

Chryselephantine doors of Athena’s temple 
at Syracuse 850, throne of Solomon 
957, 

Chryselephantine statues of Hera at 
Argos 65 8169 of Nike on hand of Zeus 
Olgmpios 954 of Zeus at Olympia 954 ff. 

Chrysoprase 1194 

Chthonian thunder 21 1143 

Chthonian pair of Hades and Persephone 
402 425 of Zeus Meilichios and Pasi- 
krateia (?) 1188 f. 

Chthonian triad of Zeus Bouleés or 
Eubouletis grouped with Demeter and 
Kore 1124 f. 

Ciaceri, E. 175, 

Cicala badge of an autochthonous Ionian 
people 250 believed to subsist on dew 
250 onomatopoeic names for 2572 
personified 257 regarded as earth-born 
250 Tithonos in extreme old age trans- 
formed into 247 

Cicalas as rattles 255of. gold, from Bosporos 
Kimmerios 2539 gold, from Ephesos 
2539 gold, from Hungary 2539f. gold, 
from Mt Parnes 253) on coins 254) f. 
on gems 2559 prophylactic 2559 f. 

Cire perdue See Bronze 

Cisterns, bottle-shaped, of Melite at Athens 
363 early, on Palatine at Rome 366, 
See also Mundus, Wells 

City, celestial, partly based on cloudland 
5lp 


Subjects Authorities 


Clandestine intercourse, a custom of 
extreme antiquity 1026; still practised 
by Slavs and Swiss 1026, the recognised 
beginning of married life in Samos, 
Sparta, etc. 1026 of Zeus and Hera 
1025 f. 

Clarke, E. D. 143 145 598, 

Clemen, GC. 189, 1122 

Clement, P. 1083 

Clemmensen, M. 1083 1141 

Cleromancy 716 

Clinton, H. Fynes 331 

Clothing, interchange of 1186 

Cloud containing Athena is cleft by Zeus 
in Crete 727 729 containing Metis 
(masc.) in Orphic theogony 727 

Clouds gathered by Danube 368 imitated 
by sheep-skins 31f. 296 personified in 
cult and myth 68 ff. 

Cloud-charm 288 290 878 f. 

Cloudland, folk-names for 51g 529 

Cloud-stratum stylised into nebuly 43 

Coal, first mention of, as used in Britain 
8594 

Cock and rain in Palestine 1097 of Leto 
1042, of Zeus Velchdnos 1043) on 
Egyptian sherd 1174 on helmet of 
Athena 46, once king of Persia 45 
prophylactic 132, symbol of Himera 
614, (?) 

Cocks in magic and religion 45. 1174 with 
hen on vase from Rhodes 664, 

Cock’s head as rhytén (?) of Keftiu 1173 on 
Cretan intaglio 1174 

‘Cock,’ priest at Hierapolis in Syria called 
1097 


Cohen, H. 902, 

Cokaygne See Land of Cokaygne 

Collart, P. 277 

Collignon, M. 393 71897) 771; 

Collingwood, R. G. 846 863 1126 

Colossal statue of Nero 9653 of Zeus 
Olijmpios called ‘the blundered colossus’ 
965 of Zeus Ombrios 557 f. 

‘Colts,’ human 1083 

Columba, G. M. 400, 

Column of Marcus Aurelius 324 332f. of 
Trajan 333 spiral 1117 supporting sky 
946 1116f. 

Coman, J. 1073 f. 

Comedy, origin of 1103 

Comet seen in 405 B.c: at Aigos Potamos 
$86 seen in 373 B.c. at Helike and 
Boura 1118 

Communion of worshippers devouring 
sacred flesh 606 610 

Comparetti, D. 4193 4209 

Conception by pomegranates placed in 
bosom 8159 

Conington, J. 453 

Constans, L. A. 435 436, 

Contact with sacred object by means of 
cord or the like 8962 

Contenau, G. 1112 1135 

Conybeare, EH. 1141 - 
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Conybeare, F. C. 887, 

Conze, A. 149, 1493 375 380; ff. 830. 

Cook, R. M. 1196 

Cook, S. A. 1959 369; 416; 5495 5519 889 f. 
1072 

Cooke, Miss P. B. Mudie See Tillyard, 
Mrs E. M. W. 

Coot 52, 

Coppersmiths 212 f. 

Corn-baby 773 

Corn-daughter 3019.3) (?) 

Corn-ear reaped in silence and exhibited 
to mystics at Eleusis 299 

Corn-ears, symbolic, at Ba‘albek 1095 

Corn-maiden 3069 438, 

Corn-mother 773 30092) a differentiated 
form of earth-mother 289 

Corn-spirit as ox 5993) 

Corn-totem 30092) (?) 

Corn-wreath of Ceres 10622,1 4.) of Tripto- 
lemos 402 

Cornford, F. M. 2999 3019(4) 3577 438 454 

Cornu copiae of Agreus 271g of Eros 466 
fig. 301 of Tupiter Pantheus 1129 f. of 
Plouton 1050.3) fig. 844 10531a¢,) 
double, on coin of Gaza 557 fig. 378 

Cosmogonies, Babylonia 18; Egypt 18, (?) 
India 18, Japan 18, Mandaean 1179 
Norse 987) Orphic 745 cp. 746 
Palestine 18; Phoinike 983 

Coste-Messeliére, P. de la 1121 

Couch of Diana 1044, of Hera 1044 10444 
of Iuno Lucina 1044, 

Couissin, P. 4049 1140 1142 1192 

Coulon, V. 1196 

Courby, F. 1166 1191 f. 

Couvade 89, (?) 

Couve, L. 248; 

Cow gilded and draped in black to repre- 
sent Isis or earth 345) Lemnian, 
touched by shadow of Mt Athos 1102 
lunar 1032 1065 totem of the Basita 
1193 wooden, of Pasiphae 1092 

Cox, C. W. M. 1160 

Cozzo, G. 4445 

Crab as divine attribute or emblem 1146 
attacks Herakles 797 

Crayfish (Adrabos) 1146 

Crickets in China viewed as incarnations 
of great warriors 257; 

Crocodile-skin in hail-charm 877 

Crooke, W. 1090 f. 

Cross at Gosforth 1128 immersed as rain- 
charm at Epiphany 294 incised on 
forehead of bearded herm at Karlsruhe 
1196 f. 

Cross-roads, family-ghosts at 119 Lares 
Compitales at 119 Tritopatores at 119 

Crow in folklore 1138 as informer 238, 
lame, helps hero in folk-tale from 
Epeiros 977 on altar of Athena 782, 
held by Athena, at Korone 782 Koronis 
transformed into, by Athena 782, 

Crows avoid the Akropolis at Athens 238 

‘Crows,’ human 1083 (?) 
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Crowfoot, J. W. 1197 

Crown of palm-leaves 996 f. 1008 of reeds 
1008 with three peaks worn by Kronos 
1140 with three peaks worn by stone of 
Elagabalos 906 

Cuckoo an ominous bird throughout 
Europe 649 65y as form of Donar or Fré 
(2) $59 as form of Zeus 1043 as form 
of Zywye 649 as king of Egypt and 
Phoinike 46 67. of St Gertrude 659 
on sceptre of Hera at Argos 65 67 
venerated in the Old Slavonic area 649 

Cuckoo-spit 2779 

Cumont, F. 1362 1363 900, 902 911 9125 
914y 914, 982 1115 1117 1134 1163 
1194 

Cup of Amphitryon an heirloom of divine 
origin 507 507; 

Cupids of modern sentimentalism 1025 

Curtis, C. D. 1863 1374 

Curtius, H. 576y 

Curtius, G. 181, 

Curtius, L, 6409 1164 1179 

Cycladic statuette of mother and daughter 
730f. 

Cylinders, neo-Babylonian 891 

Cypress marks sanctuary at Palmyra 1159 
white, beside water of Lethe 4209 421, 


Dactylic metre changes Tritopatores to 
Tritopatreis 1123 

Daebritz 773; 

Dagger-god of Hittites 1140 (bibliography) 

Daicoviciu, C. 1162 

Dalberg, F. v. 917 937, 

Dalman, G. 1072 

Dance called xadabicxos 990 of goat-like 
dancers on Greek vases 1106 of horned 
dancers at Abbots Bromley 1087 of 
Kouretes and Korybantes 1070 of 
masked performers on ‘island-stones’ 
1068 of men wearing bulls’ horns and 
hoofs (?) in Iberia 1090 of reeds called 
of xddaBor (? Kddamor) 989 f. of reeds in 
Gygaia Limne 989 f. representing birth 
of Zeus 9353 representing Kronos 
devouring his children 9353 represent- 
ing Labyrinth 1086 1087 representing 
reeds and grasses bent by wind 993 
representing story of Thyestes 9353 

Dances, lists of various 990 996 

Dance, Miss E. M. 2363 

Danoff, C. M. 1157 

Daressy, G. 1077 

Daubeny, C. 493, 

Davenport, C. 8539 

Davis, F. 832 832, 

Davison, C. 1 

Dawkins, R. M, 248, 286, 294 1067 1111 

Dawson, W. R. 345, 

Dead associated in cult with Humenides 
and with Zeus Meilichios 1188 called 
Anpjrpeco 3029(5, divinity of, in 
Egyptian belief 395 divinity of, in 
Greek belief 395 identified with Osiris 
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Dead (cont.) 

3029) 344 395 judges of the 402, 
represented as chthonian Zeus 3094 (2) 
watch over growth of crops 437 

Deas, H. T. 1077 

Decapitation 2733 8464 

Dedications combined with epitaphs 1160 

Deedes, C. N. 1087 1130 

Deer as substitute for Iphigeneia 233, the 
running of the 1068 

Deer-worship 1068 

Deikeliktai, ritual origin of 560 

Deissmann, A. 1134 1174 

Delatte, A. 1127 

Della Seta, A. 1148 

Delta as womb of mother-goddess 1097 

Demangel, R. 1121 

De Minicis, G. 537, 

Dennis, G. 1013 f. 

Deonna, W. 402; 441, 488, 580) 730. 827 
1091 1108 1119 1141 f. 

Desrousseaux, A. M. 1189 

Detscey, D. 1126 1182 

Detschew, D. See Detscev, D. 

Deubner, L. 4309 5782 583; 5849 5893 5894 
5904 590; 592 597 5985 599 (2) 6009 6015 
6059 982 1047 1105 

Devil conceived as wind 164 

Dew a gentler form of rain 180 at Athens, 
modern meteorological records of 241 
carried for Erse 166 caught on fleece 
500, gathered on May Day or Mid- 
summer Day 165 of Hephaistos 237 
of Ouranos 274 of Zeus 236 265, the 
means by which sky-father impregnates 
earth-mother 180 944 thickest at full 
moon 179 upon Grass totem of the 
Basita 1193 

Dexter, T. F. G. 941, 1194 

Dhorme, F. P. 1136 

Diamonds 217) 

Diana-pillars 1149 f. 

Dibbelt, H. 593, 

Dickins, G. 6992 712 712, 768 f. 

Dickins, Mrs G. 290 292 294 

Diels, H. 1121 

Dieterich, A. 425 f. 

Diipetés 893, 901, See also Diopetés 

Dike 949 

Dikjeretto See Bird 

Dilthey, C. 846 

Dimitrov, D. P. 1072 

Didbletos 946 

Diopetés 1174 See also Diipetés 

Diosemia 23 943 

Dirlmeier, F. 1189 

Dirr, A. 2363 

Discovery of baitglia 887 of clothing made 
from animal-skins 983 of crops 6082 
of fire 983 of fire and forging of arms 
235, of huts made from reeds, grasses, 
and papyrus 983 of iron 922 of marriage 
1060, of plough 6082 6083 of ploughing 
with yoked oxen 606 608 of thrice- 
ploughed field 607 f. of religion 3159 
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Discovery (cont.) 
of sea-faring 983 of shield 650) of ship 


3552 of star fallen from sky 892 917 of 
trumpet 7293 

Disk, solar, in pediment 863 in relation 
to Kronos (?) 936 on head of Apis 
1082 

Disks, magic, from Corinth 1074 magic, 
from Vulci 1074 of terra cotta from 
Tarentum 1119 1136 

Dithyramb, origin and etymology of 1104f. 

Dittenberger, W. 212, 

Divination by barley 1115 by Delphic 
tripod 1120 by divining-glass 1122 by 
finger-nails 1122 by flour 1115 by 
knuckle-bones 1157 by lamp 1122 by 
lots 716, 717 by meal 1115 by mirror 
1122 by sieve 336 ff. 

Divining-glass See Lekanomanteia 

Dobschiitz, E. von 971g 972 

Dobson, Mrs D. P. 8622 863, 

Dohring, A. 1134 

Délger, F. J. 9729 1118 1193 

Doer of a deed best able to undo the same 
592 

Dorpfeld, W. 370; 1171 

Dog in myth of Hyperochos and Phemios 
1105 leads Diomos to Kynosarges 594 
See also Hound 

Dogs entering market-place at Argos during 
days called dpvyides are killed 243; 
in war 683, not allowed on the Akropolis 
at Athens 243, 749f. must not be 
touched nor mentioned by flamen Dialis 
243; tear to pieces Linos 248; will not 
enter the island Sygaros 243, will not 
enter the temple of Hercules at Rome 
243; 

‘Dogs,’ human 1083 (?) 

Dog-mask 1068 (?) 

‘Dog-skin’ cap (xvvéy) made of bull’s-hide 
(ravpein) or weasel-skin (xridéq) or goat- 
skin (alyety) 838; 

Dohan, Mrs E. H. 197y 681 681, 

Dolls from Myrina 1009 

Dolphin as attribute of Poseidon 1060 on 
rock carried by Poseidon 18 bears 
Aphrodite to Kypros 274 on mace from 
Willingham Fen 1100 

Dolphins in classical literature and art 
1122 in Poseidon’s sea at Athens 753 

Dolphin-skin 107 

Domaszewski, A. von 119; 3289 3299 3305 
904, 1131 

Doorway to Otherworld formed by clashing 
mountain-walls 976 987 

Dornseiff, F. 1121 1135 

Dottin, G. 1116 

Double axe See Axe, double 

Douglas, Miss E. M. See Van Buren, 
Mrs A. W. 

Dove on. head of Cnossian goddess 827 as 
embodiment of Aphrodite 175, as 
attribute of Aphrodite 175, 1057 on 
finger of Aphrodite 638 in relation to 
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Dove (cont.) 
Aphrodite 275 (1) (?) sacrifice to 1108 as 


soul of Ktesylla 269, fiery, ignites the 
Carro at Florence 791, sent out by Noah 
529 

Doves bring ambrosia to Zeus 975 flying 
about Aphrodite (Astarte?) 1016 of 
Aphrodite in Kypros 1112 

‘Doves,’ human 1082 (?) 

Dowsers 1074 

Dragendorff, H. 1008 

Dream, ‘Behinderungstraum’ 401, occa- 
sioned by paralysing fear 4039 of 
Klytaimestra 239, of Kroisos 522 See 
also Nightmare 

Dreams, divinatory, at the Marneion in 
Gaza 552 

Dressler, F. R. 1323 

Drew, C. D. 1098 

Drexler, W. 183 

Drinking-horn 1091 

Droop, J. P. 871, 

Dueati, P, 710 

Duchesne, L. 3284 

Duck 52, 1075 

Diimmler, F. 559 729 

Dugas, C. 1141 

Duhn, F. von 103, 1181 

Du Jardin, L. 430, 

Damézil, G. 1141 

Dumont, A. 788 

Duuhan, M, EH. 261, 

Duplication and triplication as early efforts 
at multiplication 410) 

Dussaud, R. 9124 1095 f. 1168 

Dutilh, E. D. J. 1078 

Dinamis as equivalent of mana 873, of 
Zeus 873, of Zeus Kerarinios 8732 


Dyson, G. W. 1085 


E at Delphoi 1121 

Eagle as attribute of Hermes 1071 as 
attribute of Iupiter 41 as symbol of sun 
(See solar) beneath throne of Zeus 694 
charged with intense heat 792 expectant 
375 funerary, in Syria 1097 helps hero 
in folk-tale from Epeiros 977 in 
pediment 694 of apotheosis 1097 of 
Im-dugud 1155 of Zeus 1155 on altar 
of Zeus 7824 on column 1163 on globe 
1100 on head of Zeus 46 on pyramidal 
structures 1097 on sacred stone 982 on 
sceptre of Zeus 954 saves life of Valeria 
Luperea by dropping sword on heifer 
and leaving mallet for intended victim 
to use 802; solar 901 ff. 982 

Eagles, six species of 802, two, draw chariot 
of Zeus 324 830 1136 two, in pediment 
1070 

Earth as a ship 18 believed to rest upon 
water 18 19, fructified by sun 120 ‘the 
body of Isis’ 351 

Earth-goddess has many names 948 rides 
bull 1125 sometimes fades into heroine 


948 
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to sky-father 289 represented by little 
girl in bridal veil 292 

Earthquakes 1ff. as viewed by modern 
Greek peasants 29 attributed to Christ- 
ians by pagans 262 attributed to pagans 
by Christians 263 cp. 27 attributed to 
Zeus or to Poseidon, a specialised form of 
Zeus 943 called brasmatiae or brastae 
985 called brdstai 483 due to a concourse 
of the dead 2, due to God nodding his 
head and shaking his hair 20g due to 
movements of a subterranean monster 

_ or giant or god 2,due to nether thunders 
21 due to unknown god or goddess 24 ff. 
due to Zeus nodding his head and 
shaking his hair 203 due to waves of 
nether sea 18 19, personified by Chry- 
sostom 273; personified by Goethe 29 
personified by Raphael 27 ff. votive 
inscriptions for escape from 1163 

Ebony 955 9555 (?) 

Eckels, R. P. 1135 

Eckhel, J. 981 

Eckstein 1193 

Edhem Bey 6283 630; ¢. 8803 

Edmonds, J. M. 831, 

Egg, cosmic, in Orphie and guasi-Orphic 
theogonies 745f, 1179 in Haster Island 
rite 1137 in folk-usage and folk-belief 
1179 of Leda cracked by Hephaistos 738 
f. (Osterei) packed in first or last sheaf 
1137 

Eggeling, J. 544, 

Egger, R. 1183 

Ehrenberg, C. G. 480; 

Ehrlich, H. 942 

Eichler, F. 9555 

Hight Bes-like musicians 1001 Phoenician 
Kabeiroi 1001 

Hight years, interval of 987 

Eilmann, R. 1087 

Hiraphistes 94 

Hisler, R. 501 519 334, 4453 914, 9152 916, 
983 1121 1139 1141 

Eissfeldt, O. 889 1076 1172 f. 1177 

Bitrem, 8. 124 4189 515, 634, 634, 1092 
1130 

Elderkin, G. W. 5622 5623 607, 

Electrum statér of Ionian revolt 820, 

Elephant as attribute of Zeus 545f. as 
theriomorphie storm-god 547 of Indra 
(Airfvata, Airévana) 546 f. 

Elworthy, F. T. 549. 846 

Elgsion 946 1115 

Emerald of Herakles 892 on golden olive of 
Pygmalion 983 

-ene as suffix in pre-Greek place-names 224 

inel§sios 946 

Engelbrecht, A. 1112 

Engelmann, R.510 5186313 6314634, 7953 ¢. 

Enmann, A. 1042; 

Enthronement, ritual 1161 

Ephésia grammata 1134 

Epinetron or 6nos 3899.) 
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Earth-mother, contact with 1174 in relation 


Epiphany of Dionysos 1118 of Ge 203 
2059 of Pandora 2059 of Tages 203 of 
Zeus 476 f. 507 

Epitaphs combined with dedications 1160 

Era, Arabian 907s; 9113 of Bosra 1080 
Seleucid 905, 1159 

Erman, A. 345, 

Ernout, A. 4349 : 

Errhephéroi 944 See Arrhephéroi 

Escher, J. See Escher-Biirkli, J. 

Escher-Birkli, J. 128, 3159 

Essen, ©. C, van 1074 f. 

Eunuchs, Greek 1174 Hittite 1174 Phrygian 
1174 

Euphemistic titles of the dead 116 (?) of 
the Devil 164 of Hades 850, 

Evans, Sir A. J. 2009 2529¢g) 317 403; 404, 
4059 5694 6649 7379 7389 790, 887 9373 
937, 1090 1120 1187 

Evans, Miss Joan 920g gg. 921; 

Evil eye See Hye, evil 

Evocation of earth-goddess 2089 2059 350 
of earth-powers 202 

Ewen, C. L’Estrange 1192 

Expurgation in Homer 627, (?) 975 

Eye, evil 933, of Dike 950, of God 473 of 
Zeus 1071 

Eyes of archaistic kére in diamond 216, 
of Athena glaucous 216 of Athena 
Parthénos in precious stone 216, of 
marble lion in smaragdus 217%) of 
Poseidon glaucous 216 of Poseidon in 
garnet 217) 


Face-urns 198, 

Fah, A. 164; 

Fairbanks, A. 774 

Falcon 1076 

Falconnet 918 

Farnell, L. R. 89, 1799 223, 225, 227 268 
299 3069(g) 6509 708 710 f. 729 841, 1064, 

Farrington, O. C. 8813 885, 924, 

Fates still invoked at Athens 721; 

Father manifesting himself anew in his 
own son 952 

Fawn of Artemis 640) of Diana 10629(1) 
sacrificed at Pedachthoé 1134 

Fawns of Artemis 1064, 

Fear that sky may fall 1116 

Feathered head-dress 1074 1119 

Fehrle, B. 1249 2289 224, 875 8763. 8775 
877; 1140 

Ferri, 8. 115 1160 1188 

Fertility-charm by water-carrying 396 
1193 f. 

Festoons 1003 1006 

Fetish of Athena 191,of natural stones 937% - 

Fick, A. 94, 191g 227 233, 237% 275 1181 
1196 

Fiesel, Eva 1090 

Fifty Aigyptiadai 355 Danaides 355 357 
daughters of Endymion and Selene 357 
daughters of Thestios 357 moons of 
Olympic cycle 357 (?) sons of Priam 360, 
weeks of the year 357 (?) 


Fig-leaf, original significance of 1184 

Figure-heads 159 

Finger of Attis 1174 of Harpokrates 1174 

Fire and forging of arms discovered in 
Lemnos 235, at centre and circum- 
ference of universe 19) conceived as 
stolen or fallen from heaven 228 crack- 
ling called Hephaistos or Hestia laugh- 
ing (or threatening) 228 sacred, struck 
from flints 791g springing from ground 
and worshipped in Lykia 228 terrestrial 
derived from fire celestial 235 

Fire-auger as father of Moon and Sun 1075 

Fire-boards of Chuckchees 1075 

Fire-drill in relation to Prometheus(?) 1075 

First-fruits dedicated to Zeus Meilichios 
1188 See also dparché, Aparchai 

Firth, C. M. 1187 

Fish attracted by flute-player in Lydia 
988 ff. dug out of ground at Aquae 
Salsulae (?) 1015 sacred to Artemis in 
Boiotia 990 sacred to Artemis (?) in 
Lydia 989 f. 

Fish-skin worn by Triton named Boreios 
129 

Fishermen catch Epeios’ statue of Hermes 
Perpheraios in net 1137 

Five as Babylonian number of planets 3413 
as Babylonian symbol of divine and 
royal supremacy 341; as Pythagorean 
cosmic number 341, ‘Lebenssterne’ of 
the Egyptians 9149 

Flaceliére, R. 1121 

Fleece of Zeus 1081 

Fleeces spread to catch dew 500, 602; 

Flickinger, R. C. 1106 

Flight, ritual, of the Bouphénos at Athens 
583 ff. 

Floating fen in Delta of Danube 1015 

Floating islands 106 140 975 ff. (Append. P) 
bibliography of 975 975, 1015 not 
drifting clouds 1015 viewed by Greeks 
and Romans with peculiar veneration 
1015 

Flogging of boy at Gaza 554, of Hera 
threatened by Zeus 924 of schoolboy 
on gem 1179 of slave at Chaironeia 
1031; of those who ran round the altar 
at Delos 1087 of young men at altar of 
Artemis Orthia 1031; 1134 

Flood drained off at Athens 169) seeds 
found with Iasion after 774, commemo- 
rated by Hydrophoria 603 f. 

—— legends of, at Argos 1165 at Megara 
1165 in Phrygia 527 ff. 

Flute-player 988 f. 996 f. 1096 

Fly, Periklymenos transformed into 7444 

Flies avoid temple of Aphrodite in Paphos 
238, 

Foam as clan-totem 274 as seed of the sky- 
god 274 personified 276, used as 
thunderbolt 273 

Forster, R. 691, 1028 1034, 

Folk-tales, types of: ‘Briiderchen und 
Schwesterchen’ 74 the clashing rocks 


Subjects Authorities 
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Folk-tales (cont.) 

975 ff. ‘La Dame au fuseau’ 1116 
‘the Death of Pan’ 1131 ‘Hinauglein, 
Zweiauglein und Dreiduglein’ 74 ‘ Ex- 
pulsion’ 42% 1187 the floating coffer 
456 471 the golden rain 456 ‘Hop o’ 
my Thumb’ 359 the immobilised hero 
402; Jack and the Beanstalk 1117 
‘Meister Pfriem’ 448 f. ‘Melusine’ 73 
74 ‘No-man’ stratagem 1075 ‘Ram 
with golden fleece’ 1080 ‘Rotkappchen’ 
936, ‘Schwester- oder Mutter-Verrath 
oder Skyllaformel’ 977 shape-shifting 
745 ‘Sonnenmotiv’ 1124 the unnatural 
parent who eats his children 936f. 
‘weibliche Kauflichkeit’ 73 ‘The Well 
of the World’s End’ 450 

Foot, motif of supported 1873 6229 6385 
6409 706 f. 931, 

Feet unshod 993 

Fore-finger of Indra sucked by Mandhatr 
970 

Formulae at chthonian bath dpiv drémuya 
ols xph kal ols Géuts 3934 before marriage 
123 divinatory 336, 3379 cis Gebs 346 
évjorevoa, eriov rov xuxeava, EhaBov éx 
xlorns, épyacdpuevos treOeunv els kddabov 
kal éx xadd@ov els xiorny 990 Gnostic 
1137 f.  mapbévos érexev’ adfer POs 9153 
iepov éreke wérvia Kodpoy Bprww Bornor 
300911) 9134 Hittite ‘the gods and the 
dead’ 1125 xéyé, éumaé 298 1193 litur- 
gical on Christian lamps 145, magical 
4y 59 106 298 f. wdt, wat, plré 1193 
Orphic épipos és ya éreror 1118 Orphic 
Oeds éyévou €& dv Opwr ov 3955 Orphic dAPre 
kal paxapiorré, Beds 8 éome dvrt Bporoio 
395, Phrygian, of execration 1125 pueri 
ingenui patrimi et matrimi 1182 Sara- 
cenic’AAAG ota KovBdp 918 si deus, si 
dea 251 tabrn TH wpe onpepov % Képn 
éyevunce Tov Alava 9124 Ge, kve 299 307 
454 te, xve, brépxve 308 

Fornari, F. 136 

Forrer, E. 1114 

Forrer, R. 345, 

Forsdyke, Sir E. J. 807, 8302 1191 

Forster, E. 8. 939 1011 

Fossils regarded as thunderbolts 8849 

Foucart, G. 9449) 

Foueart, P. 30296) 

Fountain of Life 421) 

Fountains of Death (Forgetfulness) and 
Life (Memory) 4219 

Fowler, W. Warde 437 

Fox 149 977 

Frankel, Miss C. 560, 

Frankfort, H. 832, ilo2 1110 1196 

Fraser, A. D. 112. 

Frazer, Sir J. G. 73 773 1033 1062 108 111, 
122, 17% 274 287 289 808 (7) 368, 369; 
B71p 393 420o 4339 473 583, 591; 599:3) 
651 733 837, 874 938 945, 978 988 
1092 1116 

Fredrich, C. 231 ff. 
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Freshfield, D. W..1164 1165 f. 

Frickenhaus, A. 5749 7255 

Friedlander, L. 556 

Friedlander, P. 417, 

Fries, C. 1121 

Fritze, H. von 248, 794, 

Frobenius, L. 956; 957) 

Froehde, F. 94 

Fréhner, W. 1150f. 

Frog, helpful 450 

Frothingham, A. L. 435 438, 

Furious Host See Wild Hunt 

Furlani, G, 1140 1141 1156 f. 

Furtwiingler, A. 102 139 f. 149, 205; 372, 
375; (,) 4009 401; 422 581 6019 636) 675, 
675, 6897 690, 696 696, 705 707 709 719, 
7203 722 781, 81352) 850 938, 972f. 
1003 1008 1157 


Gabrici, E. 400) 1136 1188 

Gadfly personified 1156 

Gaedechens, G. R. 845 

Gaerte, W. 1091 

Gaiéochos 13, 

Galley branded on Samian slaves 791 

Galling, K. 580) 

Gallop, R. 1130 

Gédillos 1174 

Galt, J. 7215) 

Gaming board inscribed with name of Zeus 
Boulewis etc. 1124 

Ganszyniec, R. 1114 1141 

Garden of the gods 1064, of Hera 1064 
of Hesperides 404, 1064 of Okeanos 
10644 of Zeus 746 1062 

Gardiner, E. N. 1155 

Gardner, E. A. 1699 216, 694 695, 705 771, 
1187 

Gardner, P. 682 2029 375g 7059 770, 

‘Garland’ 1133 See also May-garland 

Garment of Athena worn by basilegs (?) 1186 
of Pandrosos worn by her priestess 245 
of Pandrosos’ priestess transferred to 
man slaying victim 245 

Garnets 217) 7654 

Garrucci, R. 971, 

Garstang, J. 1197 

Gaster, M. 977 

Gateways in Indo-Europaean cult 1114 

Gecko 665, 

Geffcken, J. 330, f. 

Gell, Sir W. 493. 

Geoponika 876, 

Gerard, E. 286 : 

Gerhard, EH. 456, 456g 515 515, 612 614 713 
762 763, 805, ¢, 839 845 

Gerogiannes, K. 846 

Gesichtsurnen See Face-urns 

Gestures aiding childbirth 663, 669 673 ff. 
676(s) delaying childbirth 663, of 
affection 1033 of alarm 931 of amaze- 
ment 931 of drocxoredwy 602, 1019 
ofappeal 974,of benediction orcommand 
543, (?) 549 (?) of bride 1039 1053 of 
conversation 1039 of Hileithyia copied 
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Gestures (cont.) 
by Zeus 663, 676.3) of gratitude 529 of 
greeting 687 of Hebe 704 of bepéyew 
xetpa or xetpas 1074 of invocation 630 
of longing desire 152 963 of love 1053, (2) 
of prayer 151 1078 of prophylaxis 549 
of respect 181 of salutation 546 of serene 
meditation 946 of supplication 1121 
unexplained (hands raised, one palm 
outwards, the other in profile) 1138 

Ghislanzoni, E. 535, 

Giannopoulos, N. I, 271 f. 282 1161 1167 

Gigantomachy in art 149 555 56) 579 306g) 
534 in literature 792, 842 966 

Gilbert, O. 433, 1194 

Gilded bronze statues 862 8624 

Giles, P. 1413 797 

Gilles, P. 143 

Girard, P. 6509 

Glass plaques from Dendra represent 
Europe (?) 623, 1194 tesserae in mosaic 
from Aquileia represent blue water 
627 (4) 

Globe as footstool of Christ enthroned 948 
as footstool of Zeus enthroned 948 
1067 (?) as seat of God the Father 948 
as seat of God the Son 948 as seat of 
infant Zeus 948 blue 1067 the Farnese 
488 in hand of Zeus 1112 origin and 
usage of, in antiquity 1066 

Glotz, G. 137) 298 850 

Glueck, N. 1097 

Goat as attribute of Hermes 1060 first 
killed at Ikaria 594 image of, stamped 
on Lemnian earth 229 on rock carried 
by Poseidon 14, (?) 189 ridden by infant 
Dionysos 1109 sacrifice of she-goat to 
Zeus in Crete 1110 taboo on the 
Akropolis at Athens, yet once a year 
driven up there for solemn sacrifice 
841 

Goats must not be touched nor mentioned 
by flamen Dialis 243; substituted for 
girl-victims to Artemis Mounychia and 
probably also to Lemnos 233, 

‘Goats,’ hurnan 1082 f. (?) 

Goatish dancers assimilated in s. iv B.c. to 
Pan 1106 

Goat-men on ‘ Minoan’ gems and sealings 
from Kato Zakro 840) 1106 

Goat-skin of Dionysos Meldnaigis 837 of 
Iuno Sospita 837 

Goebel, A. 8o 

Gold apples 1064 basket of Europe 1092 
breast 1124 bullae 88 1110f. cicalas 
from Bosporos Kimmerios 2539 cicala 
from Ephesos253,cicalas from Hungary 
253pf. cicala from Mt Parnes 253, cicalas 
worn by Ionians 250, 2519 cow used in 
Hindu rite of rebirth 1092 double axes 
from Arkalochori Cave 1143 eagle on 
stone of Elagabalos 901 f. earring of 
s.iv-iii B.c. with bull’s head 1098 earring 
of s. iv B.c, with kalathiskos-dancer 1009 
ears of barley from grave near Syracuse 
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Gold (cont.) 
307, foil of Etruscan work with relief of 
Tithonos tended by Heos (Eos) 247 
glasses 948 hair of the Beauty of the 
Earth 412) harvest sent by Metapontines 
to Delphoi 307) hound of Crete 1110 
idol thrown into bean-field at Malta 
1031, tynges 1073 jewellery of s. vi and 
8. v B.c. scarce 766 f. lioness-head from 
Mykenai 1174 medallions from Abukir 
779) model of mountain (?) from 
Arkalochori Cave 1143 olive of Pyg- 
malion 983 pendant representing 
Aphrodite with two Erotes 1020 plant 
on Mt Tomori near Berat 1171 plaques 
from Mykenai representing Aphrodite 
(Astarte ?) 1016 rain 455 ff. 473 ff. rings 
from Knossos 6509 rings from Mykenai 
650, ring from ‘Mycenaean’ tomb at 
Athens 1090 ring from Thisbe 681, 
ring of c. 400 B.c. 782, seat in south- 
European folk-tales 420)9showered down 
on Rhodes by Zeus 4773 snow 477 507 
670 statues 862, strap-buckle of La Téne 
period with bull’s head 1098 tablets of 
Orphists 395, 396 4193f. thunderbolt 
of Adad 1095 tresses stolen from head 
of Zeus Olgmpios 969 cp. 966 wings of 
Athena Nike (?) 811g wings of Nike on 
hand of Athena Parthénos 8113 See also 
Gilded 
Goldby, F. 7725 
Goldmann 433 
Goldziher, I. 334, 
Gomme, A. W. 866g 
Gorgéneion as Orphic name for moon 
(Gorgénion) 8054as sun 863 assimilated 
to Phobos (?) 863 assimilated to Sol 
863 bearded in early Greek and Jate 
Roman art 865 evolution of, from lower 
to higher forms 848 ff. illustrated by 
sequence of Greek and Roman coin- 
types 853 ff. in pediment 769 862 if. of 
Athena 837 ff. of Sulis Minerva at 
Bath 862 ff. on aigis of Athena 
gradually converted from demon to 
angel 857f. on gems 803 9,4, 7, g) on 
handle of thunderbolt 1156 on Helleni- 
stic relief-ware 200,(g on shield of 
Athena 830 on shield of winged Athena 
820 on shield of winged Minerva 823 
on steatite seal-stones from Crete 845 
1196 on tickets of Athenian dikasts 
7893 owl tantamount to 776, perhaps 
came from north Africa 847 
Gow, A. 8. F. 1071 1073 1103 
Grabphalli 1067 1183 (?) 
Graber, F. 3719 
Graef, B. 6729 
Graefe, C. F. 531 
Graindor, P. 129, 
Granger, F, 444) 9653 
Grassmann, H. 925, 
Greasy Bowsprit 505, Pole 505 £. 
‘Green Man’ 1133 
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Green quartz or ‘plasma’ as rain-charm 


Grégoire, H. 879 1141 

Gressmann, H. 1103 1132 1180 

Griffin carries ‘Canopus’ of Isis 348, 

Griffins draw chariot of Dionysos 842, 
draw chariot of Nemeseis 842, draw 
chariot of Rhea (?) 842, 

Griffin’s head on shield of Athena 839 

Griffith, F. Ll. 3469 8825 1187 

Grimm, J. 649 164 164, 2779 446, 505; 10264 

Grimm, W. 505, 102tg 

Grimme 887, 

Grisar, P. H. 3289 

Grose, S. W. 695, 

Growth, praeternatural rapidity of, 
characteristic of gods, heroes, etc. 929, 

Griinwedel, A. 401; 

Gruppe, O. 605g) 108f. 179 260 260, 267, 
275 a) 369 401, 411ly 421y 567 6083 
610 729 762, 7634 782, 791 811, 938, 
941, 984 987 1031, 1070 1082 

Guarducci, M. 1183 f. 

Gubernatis, A. de 257; 846 1032, 

Gintert, H. 308; 4974, 1078 1114 1141 1174 

Guild of Zeus Hgpsistos in Egypt, regula- . 
tions for 1163 f. 

Guillon, P, 1181 

Gull as bird form of Athena 782 f. as bird 
form of Leukothea 783, as bird form of 
sea-nymphs 783, 

Gundel, W. 76, 769 475; 882 

Guthrie, W. K. C. 402; 1068 1070 1103 
1104 1179 


Hackl, R. 351, 

Haematite 3139.5) 

Hahn, J. G. von 977 

Haigh, A. E. 5743 

Hail in ancient folk-lore 876 ff. in modern 
folk-lore 875; 

Hail-charm by amethyst 876 by anointing 
iron tools with bears’ fat 878 by 
covering meal with russet cloth 878 by 
crocodile-skin 877 by dedicating picture 
of grapes in vineyard 877 by hippo- 
potamus-hide 877 by hyaena-skin 877 
by keys 877 by mirror 876 by owl 
nailed up 793 878 by seal-skin 876 f. by 
surrounding garden with white vines 
878 by threatening sky with blood- 
stained axes 878 by tortoise 877 by 
woman in her courses 876 by wooden 
bulls 877 

Hail-clouds chased away by magicians 33 

Hair, dedicated at puberty 1066 golden, 
of the Beauty of the Earth 4129 in 
lightning-spell 4339 

Hair-offering, bibliography of 1066 

Haley, J. B. 76; 

Hall, Miss E. H. See Dohan, Mrs EH. H, 
Hall, H. R. 9263 1106 1122 

Halley des Fontaines, J. 1146 

Halliday, W. R. 1067 1105 1146 1160 1186 
Hamilton, Miss M. See Dickins, Mrs G. 
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Tamman 1092 

Hammer of Charon 927; of Thor 926 1142 
thrown to ratify acquisition of property 
1147 

Hammond, N. G. L. 1173 

Hanauer, J. E. 7727 

Hands uplifted 1162 

Hanell, K. 1136 

Hansen, C. 5819 

Harcum, Miss C. G. 1729 

Hardie, Miss M. See Hasluck, Mrs F, W. 

Hare 977 

Harland, J. P. 1164 

Harmonism, scholiastic 1253 

Harnack, A. 327, 

Harp, Sumerian 1102 

Harpe 843 

Harrie, I. 1181 

Harris, J. Rendel 71, 293 f. 345, 368, 3693 
506, 1103 1116 1128 1134 1135 1136f. 

Harrison, E. 1141 

Harrison, Miss J. E. 108 1669 202) 240 
241, 244, 248, 313 400 402; 417) 576 
614 f. 630, 7249 763 770 811, 846 

Hart, H. St J. 891 

Hartland, E. S. 506, 1194 

Hartmann, A. 1106 

Hartwig, P. 3899, 

Hasluck, F. W. 331 628, 880; 886; 1071 
1171 

Hasluck, Mrs F. W. 630, 

Hatzfeld, J. 1066 

Hauser, F, 25292) 5153 6599 716 1118 

Haussoullier, B. 563 f. 

Hauvette-Besnault, A. 154, 

Haverfield, F. 863 

Hawes, H. Boyd 197) 

Hawk as attribute of Apollon 1073 as bird 
form of Athena 781 of Jehovah (?) 558 
on head of Apollon 46 

Hawk-headed deity 59 

Headasseat of thesoul 7375 1126f. of Aulus 
dug up on Capitol 441 of St Christina 
swims about Lake Volsiniensis 1013 of 
Orpheus oracular 99 ff. 441, 

Heads hanging on palace-wall 1066 

Head, B. V. 5299 5295 898 

Head-dress elaborate, of dolls from Myrina 
1009 of bovine horns worn by Mesopo- 
tamian deities 832 832, of rushes or 
basket-work worn by  kalathiskos- 
dancers 996 ff. of two fishes worn by 
Atargatis 1097 

Heberdey, R. 1619 3094 (3) 3129 642, 768 f. 

Hedgehog 14 

Hédna 507 

Heichelheim, F. M. 859, 1074 1083 1099 f. 
1183 

Hekler, A. 1108 

Helbig, WwW. 2519 (D 6279 

Helmbold, J. 1115 

Helmet of cock’s skin 804 with crest like 
animal’s head 862 with features of 
Sokrates, Silenos, ete, 804, with head 
and wing of Medousa 541 with horn 
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Helmet (cont.) 
and ear of bull 541 with wheel 1072 
with wings 8202 

Hemlock 9134 

Henning, R. 1645 

Henry, N. E. 1074 

Henry, V. 358 3623 

Henzen, G. 3751 (q) 

Heraldic arrangement 
grouping 

Herbst, R. 1187 

Herkenrath, E. 1068 

Herm, early and later types of 7255 of 
Aphrodite 722 of Hermes 830 

Herms, Janiform 1132 used to separate 
scenes in relief 85,2) 

Hermann, G. 728 

Hermann, K. ¥'. 600 ¢&) 

Heroes as faded gods(?) 650) (Aias, 
Teukros) 

Hero-feast 3094 (2) 

Heréion containing acanthus-plant 307 
containing bay-branch 307, containing 
wheat 3069 g) of Pandion ii at Megara 
783, 

Héros on sepulchral stélai from Odessos 
1160 . 
Herrmann, P. 463, 641, 10332 1033; 10339 

Herter, H. 1073 1183 

Herzfeld, BE. 642; 651, 

Herzog, A. 372, 

Herzog, R. 364, 

Hexameters, need 1005 (2) 2639 dropped 
for prose in later oracles of Apollon 
100, endings 3229 restored 122) 237, 
would-be 3955 6284 

Heydemann, H. 4002 6012 1181 

Hicks, E. L, 5864 642, 

Hierddouloi 1769 1779 6485 

Hierophdnies at Hleusis rendered sterile 
by use of hemlock 380091) 918, of 
Persephone pronounces Orphic verse 

955 

Hierts gémos at Argos 1043 ff. at Athens 
1047 ff. at Elymnion (Elymnia) 1041 
at Hermione 1043 at Knossos 1032 1092 
at Samos 1027ff. in the caveof Achilleus 
1043 in the far west 1062 1064 of 
Athena 224, of Zeus and Europe 
(Hellotis) 1092 of Zeus and Hera 94816 
949, 1025 ff. on Mt Ide in Phrygia 
1032 ff. on Mt Kithairon 1042 on Mt 
Oche 1041 of comparatively late 
introduction 1065 bibliography of 1026, 

Highbarger, E. L. 1165 

Hildebrandt, R. 7813 783, 

Hill like a recumbent man (Antaios) 3723 
ep. 1173 

Hill, Mrs B. H. 261, 

Hill, Sir G. F. 889 216, 550 55013 557 698, 
892 893, 982 f. 

Hiller von Gaertringen, F. 167, 266, 267; 
283 1070 1173 

Hippopotamus-hide in hail-charm 877 

Hirschfeld, G, 530 


See Antithetic 
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Hirst, Miss G. M. 653 655, 

Hirt, H. 6519 

Hirzel, R. 499 785 

Hofer, O. 102; 1111 

Hoffmann, C. G. 450, 

Hoffmann, E. 746, 

Hoffmann, O. 289 

Hogarth, D. G. 2539 8405 

Holed bucket in German folk-tale 448 f. 
‘Dipylon’ vases 2009 373 loutrophéroi 
of black-figured or red-figured style 373 
vase of fiuted red ware from Kypros 
375, vessels in Italy 427 ff. vessels else- 
where 445 ff. : 

Holland, L. B. 1959 354, 360 363 1074 
1120 1184 

Holleaux, M. 118 

Holmberg, U. 4059 1116f. 1192 

Holtzmann, H. 971g 9722 9789 

Holweck, F. G. 4723 

‘Holy-mawle’ used by son to knock his 
father on the head 738) 

Homeric poems originate in Aeolian 
Thessaly 141 (?) put together at Chios 
141 (?) 

Hommel, E, 1086 

Hommel, F. 27592) 2769 334, 3413 984 1103 

Homolle, T, 1009 1122 

Honey as celestial diet 496 as dew from 
the sky 246 250 496 as libation to Zeus 
Endendros 1173 as libation to Zeus 
Ikmatos 267 as rain-charm 3353 as water 
of life 981 from ash-trees 4983 from 
lime-trees 499, from oak-trees 498, 
from reeds 499, identified with ambrosia 
and néktar 496 f. 

Honey-cake 772 

Honey-dew 246 261, 498 ff. caught on skins 
500, 5 

Hooke, 8S. H. 1121 

Hoopoe 44 459 

Hopfner, T. 887, 

Hopkins, C. 1163 

Hopkins, E. W. 546, 

Hoplolatry 313s (?) 

Hoppin, J. C. 1142 

Horn as drinking-vessel 1091 set behind 
Elagabalus 902, set behind Kabeiros 
902, : 

Horns, altar of, at Delos 1087 altar of, at 
Dreros 1087 as ritual furniture 1091 
of Io progressively minimised 6373 
prophylactic use of 549, 

‘Horns of consecration’ as andirons (?) 
1091 as conventional representation of 
bucranium (?) 1091 as merely decorative 
(2?) 1091 as mountain-symbol (?) 1091 
on head of ‘ Minoan’ goddess 8189 

Horned altars in Delos ete. 1091 dancers 
at Abbots Bromley 1087 human figures 
on early seal-stones 1106 imp on signet 
from Mochlos 845 king of Spain 1111 
tiger 1106 

Horse in combination with wheel 1076 in 
cult of the dead 1179 St Irene bound 
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Horse (cont.) 
to wild 472; of bronze found by Gyges 
1114 of Poseidon painted white 7530 
Trojan 1179 

Horses of Zeus 10644 tombs of 1187 

Horse-sacrifice in antiquity 1070 1179 

Horse-shaped deities (chthonian god and 
goddess with the Erinyes as their twin 
offspring) 1182 

Horse’s head on hand of Poseidon 2179 

Horse-worship of ‘Indogermanen’ 1179 
of Greeks 1075 in Germany etc. 1179 
in east Kent (‘The Hooden Horse’) 
1179 bibliography of 1179 

Horsfield, H. 1197 

Hound, chthonian 4139 golden 1110 of Ares 
683 See also Dog 

Hounds, baying of supernatural 1066 of 
Yama, 410g ff. 

Housman, A. E. 268, 1026, 

Hubanux, J. 136, 

Hubbell, H. M. 1070 1179 

Hudson, HE. C. 1125 

Hiilsen, C. 4444 4459 9045 

Human sacrifice offered by Elagabalus 
526, of king or king’s son in famine 
1080 cp. 267 to Agraulos or Diomedes at 
Salamis in Kypros commuted to sacrifice 
of ox 653, to Artemis commuted to 
sacrifice of deer or bear or bull 233, to 
Artemis Mounychta commuted to sacri- 
fice of she-goat in girl’s clothing 233, to 
Dis commuted 4339 to Iupiter Elicius 
commuted 433, to Iupiter Hospes (Zeus 
Xénios) at Amathous in Kypros 653, to 
Kronos 937 to Lemnos 191g to Lemnos 
probably commuted to sacrifice of goats 
233, to Mania commuted 4339 to Saturn 
commuted 433, to Zeus by Bousiris, 
king of Egypt 653) to Zeus in Kypros 
6529 to Zeus at Lyttos 525 to Zeus 
Atabgrios in Rhodes and Sicily 525 to 
Zeus Ithomdtas in Messene 525. to 
Zeus Kretagenés (Marnas) at Gaza 
554f. to Zeus Laphgstios in Thessaly 
and Boiotia 525 to Zeus Lgkaios in 
Arkadia 267 525 1068 to Zeus Ombrios 
at Elis 267 525. 

Humborg 1141 

Humped oxen 991 

Hunt, H. 1171 

Huth, 0. 1130 

Hutton, Miss C. A. 841; 842, 

Hyaena-skin in hail-charm 877 

Hyde, W. W. 5834 591, 

Hydromancy 292 

Hylén, J. E. 416, 

Hypothymis 3094(2) 

Hysterolite 918, 


Tambic tags 842 (?) 

Iambic, would-be 1130 

Jaspis as rain-charm 313; 

Icebergs 140, 977 f. 

Idolatry, Dion Chrysostomos’ plea for 963, 
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-ikés an exceptional termination of divine 
appellatives 560, 

Tlberg, J. 55; 

lliffe, J, H. 1137 

Imhoof-Blumer, F. 530 802 1140 

Immisch, 0. 3693 

Impregnation by blood of Ouranos 481 by 
dewdrop 4753 by the eye of God 473 by 
falling star 474f. by golden snow 477 
507 by rain 475 f. by the sun 473 

Incendiaria avis 791 

Index deorum SeeCatalogue of the gods 

Ingots in shape of ox-hide 1146 

Initiations of Cyprian 775 1046 

Iron, birth of 1100f. discovery of 922 
displaces bronzein late versions of myth 
of Danaé 473. early use of meteoric 
922f. in Egypt called ba-n-pet, ‘the 
metal of heaven’ 923) cp. 9232 oxide 
used to paint bones 515, 

Irrigation of Argos by Danaos or the 
Danaides 361f. practised by Danaoi 
and Daunioi (?) 366 

Isabelle, C. EH. 444 

Island of ghosts 984 of souls 109 112 975 

Islands of the Blest 162 turning or floating, 
haunted by Harpies 987 See also 
Floating islands 

‘Island-stones’ 1068 1106 

Ithyphallic figure (baskdnion) protects 
potter’s oven 799 

Ivory preserved by damp air of ddyton 
2383 preserved by use of ‘oil made 
from pitch 967f. repairing of, now a 
lost art 968, seal from Mesara 790, 
seals from Pherai (Velestino) 278 
shoulder of Pelops 1124 See also 
Chryselephantine 

Ivy-leaves at ends of garlands 1146 on 
handles-of thgrsoi 1007 

Ivy-wreath 675 685, 1133 

Iynx 313 1103 


Fynges of gold 1073 


‘Jack-in-the-Green ’ 1133 

Jacob, G. 1171 

Jacobs, J. 450, 

Jacobsthal, P. 1029 182, 1147 

Jacoby, F. 519g 928, 928, 1085 

Jacopi, G. 664; 1187 

Jade 925 

Jahn, O, 223, 570 573 5734 5904 602 614, 
627 (5) 846 

Jameson, R. 8202 

Jamot, P. 218 

Janiewitsch, O. 3693 

Janiform deities, conspectus of 1130 head 
oncoins of Tenedos 789,head on sceptre 
of Zeus 686 herms 1132 masks in 
springtime festivals of the Pyrenees 
1130 

Jar of evils in Hesiod 108 of good things 
in Babrios 108 

Jars of Artemis Kalliste 1181 of rains and 
winds 107 of Zeus 1181 
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Jardé, A. 1187 

Jenkins, R. J. H. 416, f. 1068 1155 

Jeremias, A. 3413 933, 

Jessen, O. 66 880, 976 978 

Jet cools eagle’s nest 792 

Jevons, F. B. 1224 3009.2) 

Johansen, K. F, 1142 

Jokl, N. 1125 1168 1196 

Jolliffe, Miss N. 135, 1362 137) 298 

Jones, H. Stuart 2629 3229 5854 781, 863 
925, 933 f. 939, 954, 

Jonston, J. 277 5039 10315 

Jordan, H. 444, 

Judeich, W. 260, 1155 

Judges of the dead 4024 

Judgment of Paris, Athena’s toilet before 
814) Helen ». Athena in 770 Hera suc- 
cessful in 67 f. on coin of Skepsis 5174 
on kratér at Petrograd 702 ff. 

Jiilg 976 

Jiithner, J, 1153 

Junker, H. 914, 

‘ Jupiter-columns’ 1100 1117 1191 


Kahle, P. 979 

Kaibel, G. 6734 1083 

Kaiser Wilhelm ii. 8459 

Kakridis, J. T. 2504 

Kalathiskos, dance called 990 

Kalathiskos-dancers on vases 996 ff. in 
limestone reliefs at Trysa 1000 ff. on 
coins of Abdera 1002 f. in marble reliefs 
of later Attic school 1003 in neo-Attic 
reliefs 1006 ff. of Arretine ware 1003 
1006 of Roman mural reliefs in terra 
cotta 1006 1008 assimilated to Nikai 
1008 on gold earring 1009 ‘in the 
round’ 1009 on terra-cotta plaques of 
Hellenistic date 1011 on gems of 
imperial date 1011 

Kalathiskos-runners 1012 

Kélathos, ritual basket called 990 ff. 
adorned with rape of Persephone 991 
containing corn-ears and poppy-heads 
991 drawn by biga of humped oxen 991 
drawn by quadriga of horses 991 drawn 
by two winged snakes 991 flanked by 
two torches 991 on column between two 
winged snakes 991 f. of Artemis 992 f. 
of Sarapis 1148 

Kalinka, E. 189, 1140 1162 

Kappétas, etymology of 941 f. 

Karo, G. 681 1073 1091 1141. 

Karouzos, Ch. 11518. 

Kathédra in cult of the dead 1140 

Katsarov, G. I, 1125 1159 

Kaufmann, C. M. 1452 9719 9729 

Kazarow, G.I. See Katsarov, G. I. 

Keil, B. 271 271, 

Keil, J. 642, 1078 1174 

Kekulé von Stradonitz, R. 710 1003 

Kelainephés 33 f. 

Keller, 0. 132, 324, 683, 802 

Kennett, Mrs D. K, 8459 

Kennett, R. H. 771, 


Subj ects Authorities 


Kent, C. F. 167; 

Keramopoullos, A. D. 1187 

Kerényi, K. 1119 1183 

Kern, 0. 605 (6) 189, 4225 730 9145 94915 
1128 

Kérnos 248, 724 

Keune 1142 

Keyes, C. W. 823, 8259 

Keys in hail-charm 877 

Kibotot of Demeter and Persephone 712 on 
coins of Apameia in Phrygia 530 

‘Kid,’ Orphic votary as 1118 

‘Kids,’ Dionysos-worshippers as 1104 

Kieseritzky, G. 76, 

Kiligang See Clandestine intercourse 

King, essential features of old-world 4209 
puttodeath atfirst symptom of physical 
decline 733 divinity of, quits body in 
form of bird 733 responsible for crops 
74 hence king or king’s son sacrificed in 
time of famine 74 as human Zeus 269 
269, 733 becomes Osiris 1131 

Kings, rule of succession for primitive 1779 
733 of Aeolians personate Zeus 141 of 
early Greeks honoured as embodiments 

- of Zeus 733 of Baganda reborn as lions 

957, of the Kabul valley emergent from, 
or seated on, clouds 42 f. 

‘King of May’ 1133 

King, J. E. 122, 

King, Miss L. 8. 261, 

Kiskani-tree 1136 

Kiste 990 

Kite a bird of ill omen in Hellas 45 f. 46, 
or shearwater, as bird form of Athena 
781 

Kithdéra of Apollon 683 684 of Orpheus 
419 


Kjellberg, L, 2529 

Klein, W. 183 706¢ 

Klinz, A. 1026, 

Kluge, F, 5015 

Kluge, K. 1110 1122 

Knaack, G. 954, 

Knees of the gods 717 

Knielauf, sub-‘ Minoan’ or sub-*‘ Mycenaean’ 
on gem from Melos 1138 archaic type 
of, used to represent Engonasin or 
Ingeniculus in Ionic art of s. vi B.c. 
488 archaic type of, used to represent 
Herakles in early art 488 archaic type 
of, modified torepresent Theseus raising 
the rock 4854. 

Knife used in bouphdnia at Athens tried, 
condemned, and cast into sea 583 ff. 

Knight, W. F. J. 1087 

Knox, A. D. 1114 

Koéchly, H. 531 

Kohler, R. 977 

Kéhler, U. 114 

Korte, A. 318 5602 560, 

Kolbe, W. 939 

Kolf, Miss van der 1110 

Koppers, W. 1179 

Koskinomanteia 336 ff. 
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K6éttabos-stand 1000 

Koujeas, 8. 1147 

Kourouniotes, K. 248; 315 

Kraeling, C. H. 1179 

Krahe, H, 1184 1189 

Kranz, W. 7463 

Krappe, A. H. 74 3365 4049 4474 730 933, 
936, 986 f. 1076 1078 1080 1116 1134 
1135 1182 1184 1187 

Kretschmer, P. 14) 76, 1123 191, 226 
2759(3) 608, 1090 1106 1113 1131 1141 
1155 1187 

Kroll, W. 248, 3719 4219 4309 993 1081 1174 

Krumbacher, K. 953, 

Kruse, gr, 248; 762, 1111 1172 

Kteis in ritual basket 993 (?) of Astarte or 
Astaroth (?) 9183 of Mother of the gods 
(?) 9183 on black stone of Emesa 906 
916, on black stone of Mecca 918 on 
black stone of Pessinous (?) 898 916, on 
neolithic celt 1143 votive in marble 1143 
votive in terra cotta 1143 

Kubitschek, J. W. 271 

Kudurru 892y) 1135 

Kiinstle, K. 1147 

Kiister, E. 239, 7672 

Kugler, F. X. 341 

Kuhn, A. 953.14) 4983 7934 

Kuhnert, E. 402) 601, 967, 

Kunze, F. 1072 

Kgrbeis and axones of Solon as the voice of 
Zeus 949 bibliography of 1183 f. 


Lab 1072 f. 

Labarum derived from labrys 1141 derived 
from laureatum (?) 1141 in relation to 
labrys 946 

Labour, symbols of fruitless 449 

Labrys re-shaped into labarum 946 survives 
as Georgian lahvari 1141 See Axe, 
double 

Labyrinth See Index I 

Labgrinthos, etymology of 1141 

Lackeit, C. 9145 

Lacoste, H. 1120f. 

Ladder as celestial ascent 946 as Egyptian 
amulet 946 as soul-path 1118 in gilded 
wood with two silver snakes twined 
about it 1119 in Thracian and Orphic 
beliefs 946 of Jacob 8849 891 1118 f, of 
Salvation 946 

La Fuye, Allotte de 1193 

Laistner, L. 358 f, 1160 

Lajard, F. 4209f. 

Lake, E. F. Coote 1156 

Lamb, golden 1080 

Lamb, Miss D. 8103 

Lamb, Miss W. 2179 6703 

Lamps, Christian 145, 261, Roman 41 948 
981 

Lanciani, R. 136, 

Sand of Cokaygne 500 ff. 504, 

Landerer, X. 1795 

Lane, E. W. 916, 

Langdon, S. 5509 1098 1136 
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Lange, K. 1873 

Lapis lazuli, Mesopotamian inlay of 1066 
1102 

Lark 44 459 

Ldrnax from Miletos in Crete 6505 

Last, H. 315, 

Latte, K. 116 9924. 1127 1192 

Lattermann, H. 1070 

Lauer, J. F. 729 846 

Laufer, B, 257, 

Laughter of divine derision 969, of Zeus in 
late Homerie theomachia 969, of Zeus 
at post-Homeric pranks of Hermes 969; 
of Zeus Oljmpios at Caligula’s sacrilege 
969 

Laum, B. 599 (2) 6063 611: 

Launay, L. de 923, 

Launay, R. de 1086 

Laurent, M. 1187 

Lawrence, A. W. 353, 4253 839 

Lawson, H. 9003 

Lawson, J. C. 164, 284 287 289 869, 394 f. 
4129 7215¢0) 

Layard, J. 1087 

Lead ‘figurines d’envoitement’ 1162 

Leaf, W. 924 1065 

Leake, W. M. 713 939 1027, 

Leap, Leucadian 1363 1076 

Leaven 1675 

Le Bas, P. 939 

Lechat, H. 251g (3) 718 (g).7203 768 

Leclercq, H. 528, 5294 

Le Coq, A. von 1020 

Legerlotz, G. 94 

Legrain, L. 8339 

Le Grand, M. A. 501, 

Legs, crossed 1108 

Lehmann-Hartleben, K. 225, 1188 

Lehrs, K. 49, 

Leipoldt, J. 1132 

Lekanomanteta 1122 

Leland, C. G. 259) 

Lemerle, P. 1196 

Lemnian earth 229 ff. 

Lenormant, C. 300) 529, 6012 734, 802 

Lenormant, F. 884) 1194 

Lenz, H. O. 7595 

Leonard 248, 

Leonardos, B. 1181 

Leonine gods 1095 looks of Alexander the 
Great 957 

Leopard-skin 57 

Leopold, R. 1862 

Lerat, L. 9375 

Leroux, G. 116 152, 

Leskien, A. 976 f. 

Lesky, A. 1092 

Lethaby, W. BR. 711 1184 f. 

Letter-box for persons consulting Iupiter 
Heliopolitanus 1095 

‘Leucadian Leap,’ 1363 1076 

Levi, Miss A. 1128 

Levy, Miss G. BR. 1136 

Lewis, C. B. 5095 

Lewy, H, 1115 
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Libation-funnels in use at Ras Shamra 
1193 £. 

Libertini, G. 1073 

‘Libyans,’ black pitchers set upon tombs 
of the unmarried 372 

Licht, H. 1000 1134 1143 

Lietor, axe of, as iron model in tomb at 
Vetulonia 1192 

Lictors, axes of, in Roman reliefs 1192 

Lidzbarski, M. 889, 

Liebrecht, F. 959 999 

Lietzmann, H. 136, 
Life of Athena manifested by flora. and 
fauna of Akropolis 749 831 837 866 
Life-trees at Athens 760 762 at Megara 
762 in general 760, 

Light, pillar of 1115 f. 

Lightning as a double axe 943 as a fork 
943 as a spear 943 as a sword 943 
as a triple fork 1150 (?) as a weapon 1137 
as a whip 1160 as destructive glance of 
Zeus 943 as irresistible weapon of Zeus 
948 strikes statue of Julian at Kaisareia 
Paneas 972) strikes statue of Zeus 
Olgmpios 968 strikes temple of Zeus 
Olgmpios 958 1196 

Lightning-lore learnt by Numa from Iupiter 
Elicius 4339 

Lightning-spell with onions, hair, and 
sprats 4339 

Ltknon as basket-cradle of Tithonos 247 
bibliography of 248, 

Lily-flowers 955 

Lily-sceptre 92, 

Lily-wreath 88 

Lindsay, W. M. 1105 

Lion as arm-rest of throne 1052,¢) asmount 
of Iuno Caelestis 1045 as symbol of 
royalty 9579 as totem of Baganda kings 
957) Hittite mother-goddess standing 
on 834 horned, as attribute of Aion 1180 
with star on shoulder 1112 See also 
Leonine 

Lions as decoration of divine or royal 
thrones 9562 957, Sumerian Lilith (?) 
standing on 832 834 

Lioness-heads from Knossos, Delphoi, and 
Mykenai 1174 

Lion-footed stool 904 9579 

Lion-god of Hittites 837 

Lion-legged throne 957 

‘Lion-seat’ of Vikrama 9579 

Lion’s head as fountain 272; 561 as sign of 
Gennaios 1095 

Lion-skin of Porphyrion 57) 

Lion-skins of Hittite lion-god 837 

Lippold, G. 121, 1233 123; 123g 570, 807; 
1108 1155 

Litholatry in myth of Hyperochos and 
Phemios 1105 of Greeks and Romans 
887, of Levantines 936 of Saracens 
9152 

Lithophéroi 8884 

Lloyd, A. H. 307) 614, 982 1122 

Lobeck, C. A. 120 166) 2989 590, 1130 


Subjects Authorities 


Locatival forms give rise to new nomina- 
tives 224 748 

Lods, A. 9105 

Loeff, A. R. van der 2235 

Loescheke, G. 605(9) 679 4139 711 

Léwy, B. 207, 1181 1179 

Lones, T. E, 1193 

Loom-weights from Tarentum 795 

Lorimer, Miss H. L. 394 

Lots 716 717 

Loutrophéros, nuptial, boy or girl who 
carried the bridal bath 371f. pitcher 
carried by girl in bridal procession and 
set beside lébetes for bath 388 f. 

Loutrophéros, sepulchral, pitcher placed 
over tomb of the unmarried 372 ff. 603 
carried by girl in funeral procession and 
set up on grave-mound 387 carved on 
stéle 392 f. 

Loutrophéroi, sepulchral, reducible to 
nuptial 396 cp. 427 three-handled 375 
388, 

Love in relation to Zeus 1189 

Lucas, A. 968, 

Lucas, 0. W. 7813 

‘Ludovisi Throne’ and its Boston pendant 
1044, (?) 

Ludwich, A. 531 

Lullies, R. 1132 

Lycanthropy See Were-wolves 

Lychnomanieta 1122 

Lycian symbol 1074 

Lydekker, R. 4995 


Maas, P. 115 
Maass, E, 999 2094 2372 416 567, 5944 1067 
1128 


Macalister, R. A. 8. 145, 1115 f, 

MacCulloch, J. A. 1194 36727, 5499 1067 f. 
1124 

Macdonald, Sir G. 789 898, 

Macdonald, Miss L. 49 

Macdonell, A. A. 2732 362, 

Mace, bronze, from Willingham Fen 1099f. 

Mach, E. von 706, 

Macler, F. 2932 

Macpherson, 8. ©, 446 

Macurdy, Miss G. H. 1114 1137 1140 1174 

Madden, F. W. 529% 529, 

Maffei, F. 8. 896, 

Magic combined with prayer 315 316 
distrust of 428 mimetic, in Naxian 
custom 1026, mimetic, in Swedish 
custom 1026, See also Cloud-charm, 
Hail-charm, Lightning-spell, Rain- 
charm, Rain-magic 

Magical circle 1073 herbs used by birds 53, 
horse 1169 1171 marks on amulets 340 ff. 
papyri 322, 332; texts (late Greek) 3323 
throne made by Hephaistos for Hera 222 

Magician, Chaldacan (Iulianus) 332 Egypt- 
ian (Arnouphis) 325 f. 332 Zeus as 31 

Magnusen, F. 404of. 

Magpie 1138 

Mair, A. W. 268, 
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Maiuri, A. 1034 1036, 

Malachite 538, 9337 1194 

Mallet used by Valeria Luperca to tap sick 
folk and recover them of their sickness 
802; 

Mallowan, M. E. L. 1138 

Malten, L. 181, 190, 221 227, 228 6055 
1101 1176 1179 

Manalis lapis as portal of Orcus 432 1194 
as rain charm 432 434 1194 at Rome 
429 ff, 1194 etymology of 432 1194 

Manales lapides or petrae 434f. 1194 

Manna 495 f, 

Mannhardt, W. 65y 235, 289 3342 599(3) 

Man-slayer, attitude of Zeus towards 951 f. 

Marcellus, Count de 531 

Maresch, a. 1113 1134 

Margoliouth, D. S. 9193 

Mariani, L. 535 

Marinatos, 8. 189, 1066 1087 1143 1150 

Marine cortége escorts souls to Islands of 
the Blest 133 

Marionettes by Heron of Alexandreia 868 

Mariti, G. 591, 

Marmorstein, A. 446, 

Marét, K. 1103 

Marriage and mysteries analogous 425 f. 
ceremonial, of hierophant (Zeus) and 
priestess (Demeter) 301g) endogamic, 
in family of Aiolos Hippotades 110 
endogamic, of Danaides and Aigypt- 
iadai 369 endogamic, among Thessa- 
lians 110 endogamio, of Ptolemies 111 
of brother and sister 110 f. of Danaides 
and Aigyptiadai as fertility-charm 369 
426 of Dionysos and Bastlinna 1105 
of Earth and Sky 289 1092 of Earth 
and Sky the first of all marriages 454 of 
Sun and Moonin Crete 1092 of Zeus 
and Hera 111 (See also Hierds gdmos) 

Marriage post mortem 393 ff. traces of in 
Scandinavia, Germany, Russia, Greece 
394 with god or goddess of the Under- 
world 395 f. 1189 

Marriage-preparations on pyxis 388 3,4) 

Marriage-procession on vases 388 ff. 

Marriage-test of Penelope explained by 
parallel from the Mundas of Chota 
Nagpur 1147 

Marshall, F. H. 4059 822 

Marshall, Sir J. 1087 1106 1156 

Marzell, H. 1105 

Masks, black, with sheep’s horns1156 foliate 
in church architecture 1133 of early La 
Téne art 863 on Dionysiac pillar 1103 
Satyric 559, worn by flute-players at 
Rome 8569 

Massebhoth 891 910 983 in relation to 
‘dshérim 910 prehistory of 910; shaped 
into guast-human form 910; 911) 

Mat de cocagne 505 

Matrilinear descent, transition from, to 
patrilinear descent 89, 

Matthews, R. 1169 ff. 

Mattingly, H. 8862 906, 946;_ 1074 
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Matz, F. 812, 1154 f. 

Man, "A. 4445 

Mayer, M. 387) 797 8425 8975 931, 935; 
941 f. 

May-garland 1076 See also ‘Garland’ 

Maylam, P, 1179 

McKay, J. G. 1068 

Meadow of Hera 1064, 

Meadows of Selene and Aphrodite 1064, 

Méautis, G. 1131 

Megas, G. A. 358 

Meier, H. 5014 502g 

Meillet, A. 949 4349 

Meister, R. 945 2895 

‘Melian’ reliefs 181 f. 4149 q) 

Mélon on coins of Melos a pomegranate, 
not an apple 8179 

Mendel, G. 557, 558 630; g 1155 1160 
1181 

Uenhirs-sculptés 910; 

Mercklin, L. 1111 

Merry, W. W. 140, 978 

Meteoric iron, early use of 922 f. 

Meteorite as luck of Kyzikos 886; as stone 
of Kronos (?) 938 as Zeus Kappétas (?} 


942 figured as star (?) 886) regarded as - 


a babe 920 922 927 regarded as a 
mother 920 represented by omphalés (?) 
8859 

Meteorites a sign of downfall and ill- 
luck 882 distinguished in popular belief 
from shooting-stars 882 identified 
with battylot or baitglia 892 892) 938 
identified with Homeric dkmones 924 f. 
in relation to Kybele 898 ff. 

Metonymy 227, 

Meyer, BH. 3604 900, 9141 

Meyer, BE. H. 5lo 277 446; 7936 

Meyer, G. 2769 

Meyer, L. 27461) 

Meyer, R. M. 447% 

Meyer-Liibke, W. 434) 

Michaelis, A. 583, 702 713 7189.3) 7182 
7205 

Miers, H. A. 881; 

Milchhéfer, A. 373 402, 

Milk in Orphic rites 1118 

Millingen, J. 144 

Milne, H. J, M. 1134 1137 

Milne, J. G. 3469 

Miltner, F. 145, 

Minervini, G. 100 

Minns, BE. H. 1553 6549 6559 822 978 1173 

Miracle of the Quadi 324 ff. of Zeus 
Pandémaros 1066 

Mirror in hail-charm 876 of Aphrodite 94) 
622 (3) of Kros 622 (3) 

Mirrors, Etruscan 869(5) 89; 259 677 ff. 
806 815 839 1090 1112 Greek 618 (3) 

Mirror-cases of early imperial date 981 f. 

Mirror-stands, Greek 1016 ff. 

Mischkowski, H. 177, 5795¢3) 

Mitford, T. B. 1187 

Mjolnir 1140 

Mogk, E. 447) 1179 
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Mommsen, A. 1049 2419 576, 584, 584, 585 
5862 597 719 1047 10472 1140 

Mommeen, Th. 329, 444 

Monier- Williams, Sir M. 925, 957 

Monster in literature and art made more 
monstrous still 403, 

Montelius, O. 1128 

Montessus de Ballore, Count de 1 

Montet, P. 1076 

Months, gods of the 1055 ’Avdeornpidy 1799 
604, 1105 ’AredXaios 5513 Avduvatos 552 
“Agpwos 271’ A@podiawos 6539 Athyr 345y 
Barpduros 564. 5662 Bondpomdy 598, 
Tapnhidy 959 1047 Atos 5513 1163 
Elpagidy 959 “ExarouBadv 720 Zulv bros 
1124 Oapyndtwv 1789241 Tanuarius 1067 
Kdpvetos 567 Anvaiwy 959 Matpaxrnprwyr 
3219 Maius 3219 Maxavevs or Maxdvetos 
567) Tedayelrvios 567 Iepirtos 1159 
Toedewv 179) Ivavoyridy 166) 211 
Sxipopopidy 115 165 241 576 5983 599.3) 
602 720, 1183 

Moon called Gorgdnion 805, 845 face in 
the 805, 845 

Moon, Miss N. See Oakeshott, Mrs W. F 

Moore, G. F. 887 887, 892 937, 

Moral stability of Zeus 948 ff. 

Mordtmann, J, H. 1163 

Moret, A. 305 3069 

Morgan, M. H. 315 322, 

Moriai offshoots from the dorh édaia on 
the Akropolis at Athens 187, 

Moritz, B. 914, 

Mosaics 129 626 1 627 (3) 948 

Mother-and-child moti, ifs 681 681,685, 730f. 

Mother-of-pearl 1102 

Mother-right in early Greece 89, (?) 

Mountain identified with rain-god 321) 

Mountains, conventional design for 834 

Mountain-worship 963 1068 

Mouse in folklore and religion 1081 f. 

Mouterde, R. 1080'1163 

Mowat, R. 779% 

Mud, sinners sunk in 398, 

Mihlestein, H. 1192 

Miiller, F. Max 273, 

Miller, H. D. 111 

Miiller, K. O. 436 

Miiller, 8. 367, 

Miiller, V. 1138 

Minter, F. 917 925 9374 9383 

Muir, Sir W. 919, 

Muller, F. 4392 

Mummy represented on  black-figured 
lékythos 3514 

Munch, P. A. 447 

Mundus as gate of Underworld 431f. as 
prehistoric tomb 440f. as reservoir of 
water 438 ff. as subterranean granary 
for seed-corn 437f. at Capua 429, at 
Rome 429 ff. etymology of 4309 431. 
439 f, 

Munro, H. A. J. 453 

Munro, J. A. R. 6489 6499 

Mural crown of winged Minerva 825, 
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Mural reliefs in marble, kalathiskos- 
dancers 1003 1007 f. 

Mural reliefs in terra cotta, Athena and 
Argo 778, 779) Athena (Palladion) 
between kalathiskos-dancers 8202 1006 
Theseus raising the rock 4854. 

Murray, A. 8. 517 633) 711 718, 7203 815 

Murray, G. 1065 1068 

Murray, Miss M. A, 1139 1192 1193 

Mushrooms as parents of men 478 as wombs 
4785 

Mgdros 924 

Mylonas, G. E. 1181 1191 

Myres, J. L. 7363 9239 1066 

Myrrh 70 

Myrtle-boughs covering xéanon of Hermes 
7255 

Myrtle-wreath of Hekate 272, of initiates 
at Eleusis 4183 of Orphist 418 f, 

Mysteries and marriage analogous 425 f. 
at Agra 722 724 7249 in Crete 953 at 
Eleusis 598 724) at Eleusis derived 
from, or influenced by, Egyptian beliefs 
3029 (5¢,) at Eleusis perhaps alluded to 
by Christ 307) at Mytilene 167 in 
Samothrace 133 135 of Demeter at 
Theira 992 of Men at Theira 992 water- 
carrying in 397 ff. 

Mysticism, growth of, in Greece from c. 
600 B.c. 395 

Myths arising from art-forms misunder- 
stood 732(?) 732; 7672 arising from 
facts misunderstood 418)(?) arising 
from historical events 893 arising from 
literary allusions misunderstood 823, 
arising from metaphor 984 giving rise 
to would-be history 893 of accommoda- 
tion 735 


Nachod, H. 372g 3723 373 

Nail of the sky 1116 

Name of Prousias i crowned by Athena 
820 of Thothmes iii as a name of power 
8485 

Names, clipped 271 289, 594, diminutive 
of affection euphemistic 586 7239 for 
owl commonly onomatopoeic 7974 cp. 
799) of animals borne by priests and 
priestesses 1082f. of certain birds 
derived from their fiery nature 791 f. 
of Danaides and Aigyptiadai 357, of 
dead avoided 157 of most mountains 
pre-Greek 730, of rivers Danube, 
Dnieper, Dniester, Don, ete. 366 of 
priests well-omened 61, 6459 888; 1162 
of ships well-omened 896) of Silenoi 
significant 513, theophoric 269 859, 
two (popular and official), applied to 
one god(?) 941 well-omened 270 526 
5351 5634 564, 

Néarthex 885 

Navarro, J. M. de 1136 

Navel-string of king in Uganda regarded 
as ‘twin’ and kept in special house 
833 
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Nebuly 43 

Negro’s head as Cretan amulet 848 

Nehring, A. 1103 1128 

Neil, R. A. 8759 

Néktar identified with honey 496 f. etymo- 
logy of 497 Poros drunk with 746 drawn 
from fore-finger of Indra 97» 

Nékyia in Polygnotos’ fresco at Delphoi 
397 f. 712, on black-figured amphora at 
Munich 399 f, on black-figured lékythos 
at Palermo 400f. See also Underworld 

Neo-Attic reliefs 659) 660) 689, 716, 
1006 ff. 

Neolithic celts regarded as curative 941, 
celts with incised designs 1143 celt« 
inscribed 1137 celts sliced and inscribea 
1138 implements believed to have fallen 
from heaven 892 899f. pounder facetted 
and inlaid with tin to serve as idol (?) 
898 ff. 925 

Nephodidktai 33 878 

Neter 1139 ° 

Neuburger, A. 9239 9684 

Neugebauer, K. A. 1078 1182 1186 f. 

Neumann, ©. 1792 7609 

Newberry, P, E, 8845 1091 

Newell, E. T. 8692 

Newton, J. 1074 

Nicklin, T. 1103 

Night of Herakles’ conception more and 
more protracted 5083 

Nightjar as spinner 795¢ 

Nightmare personified as Gorgon 846 (?) 
personified as nude woman with bird’s 
wings and claws (Siren?) 8343 personi- 
fied as Oknos 401, (?) ; 

Nile-water as the seed of Osiris has ferti- 
lising virtues 3443 344, the equivalent 
of snow and rain 348 the sanctity of 
1193 

Nilsson, M. P. 636 76, 1413 189, 312o¢a) 
404) 5782 599(3) 60312 6509 825 8663 
993 1045 1124f. 1131 1138 1150 1183 
1189 1191 

Nimbus of Aion, radiate 9134 of Parthenos 
= Virgo, blue with golden rays 823 of - 
Zeus, whitish 36 bibliography of 72, 

Ninck, M. 4219 7483 

Nine days’ celebration (novendiale sacrum) 
492 days’ observance (feriae per novem 
dies) 492 nights of Herakles’ conception 
5099 years’ concealment of Hephaistos 
228 

Nipples of Zeus (?) 1167 

Nissen, H. 719 

Nock, A. D.. 59 634 225, 1080 1117 1131 
1161 1168 f. 1182 1184 

Néldeke, T. 1163 

Norden, E. 25, 4734 9145 

Nordstrém, V. 1122 

North star called ‘The golden pillar’, 
‘The iron pillar’, ‘The lone post’, 
‘The golden post’ 11161, 

Norwood, G. 45 

Nudipedalia 4339 
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Nudity of Aphrodite 698, 834 1016 of 
Astarte 834 1016 (?) of Athena (?) 868, 
of Charites 1070 of Hittite mother- 
goddess 834 of Istar 834 of Lilith (?) 
832 ff, 

Narses of Bakchos or Iakchos 225, of 
Dionysos 228, of Zeus 225, 


Oak, Great, as Finnish conception of 
Milky Way 1192 

Oak-branch used in rain-magic 267 

Oak-leaves springing from eyes, nose, and 
ears of foliate mask 1133 

Oak-tree of Zeus 568 569 880 (?) 

Oak-trees produce bees and honey 498, 

Oak-wreath of Zeus 36 537 f. 1033 (?) 1191 

Oakeshott, Mrs W. F. 998 f. 

Oath by Agraulos 245 by the beast 499 by 
cabbage 47; by caper-plant 47, by dog 
47, by goat 47, by goose 46 47, by oak- 
tree 47; by Pandrosos 245 by plane-tree 
475 by poppy 499 by ram 47; by the sap 
49) by swan 47; by Mt Tomori near 
Berat 1169 1171 by vegetables 47; by 
wine (?) 47; liable to euphemistic 
alteration 49) 50) of épheboi in precinct 
of Aglauros 242 of Euripides 47, of 
Rhadamanthys 47; of Sokrates 47, 

Oaths in relation to Zeus 1148 list of 
deities witnessing 245,9 taken under 
open sky 1148 

Obelisk twined about with snake 1127 1128 

Oberhummer, E. 9702 

Oeconomus, G, P. 3733 3873 
Oikonomos, G. P. 

Oepke, A. 1181 

Oesterreich, T, K. 1122 

Ohnefalsch-Richter, M. 6489 

Oikonomos, G. P. 1131184 See also Oeco- 
nomus, G. P. 

Oikouros dphis 772, 

Oil used as unguent before bath in the 
Herkyna 1182 used to preserve aeenae 
in ivory or wood 967 f. 

OkGthoin 1064, 

Olive-branch filleted 823 

Olive-leaves on Athena’s helmet 181 

Olive-sprig held by suppliant 1078 

Olive-tree called ‘Athena’ 763, (?) called 
‘Athena-tree’ 763 of Athena called ‘the 
Stunted or Writhen Olive’ and ‘the 
Citizen Olive’ 187, 760 of Athena on the 
Akropolis at Athens 187, 243 749 ff. 831 
of Pygmalion at Gadeira 983 on 
Ambrosiai Petrai 978 f. 

Olive-trees as life-trees at Athens and 
Megara 760 762 called moriai furnish 
oil for Panathenaic victors 187, 760 of 
immemorial age 759; 760) 

Olive-wreath of Dionysiac Zeus 685, (?) 
of Zeus Olgmpios 954 

Oliverio, G. 1169 

Omophagy, Athenian substitute for 
dramatic 1105 f. bovine 610f. human 
611 f. (2) 


See also 
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Omphalés at Delphoi 1120f. 1191f. amend- 
ed inscription on Delphic 1120f. at 
Knossos (?) 1120 in Egypt(?) 1122 or 
ovoid stone with snake twined round it 
on coins of Tyre 982 as navel of earth 
1122 as ‘rain-gathering’ stone (?) 320, 
as tomb of Dionysos (?) 724) 8859 1122 
representing meteorite (?) 8859 repre- 
senting mound of earth 885) 1121 
representing mountain (?) 885) 1121 
representing thunderbolt (?) 8859 

Onians, R. B. 1073 

Onions in lightning-spell 433, 

Onyx 39 ff. 851, 948 

Opitz, D. 832, 

Oppermann, H. 1066 

Oracles of Apollon 242, of Apollon at 
Branchidai 520, of Apollon at Delphoi 
(Pytho) 455 520 590 593 f. 609 of Apollon 

- at Hybla 1029 of battylos 888 f. of Leto 
at Bouto (Boutos, Boutoi) 983f. of 
Orpheus’ head in Lesbos 99ff. 441, 
of Sibylline books 895 896, of Sun-tree 
and Moon-tree in Prasiake 420)f. of 
Zeus Ammon 9149 of Zeus at Dodona 
1012 

Ordeal, trial by, among Greeks and 
Romans 428, by carrying water in 
sieve 428 by immersion in sea 298 by 
towing ship up the Tiber 895 f. 

Orettes See Siderites 

Oriental influence in Mediterranean c. 600 
B.c. 395 

Orlandos, A. C. See Orlandos, A. K, 

Orlandos, A. K. 1073 1166 

Ornithomorphic conception of Athena 
passes gradually into anthropomorphic 
conception 794 

Orth, F. 132, 4139 683, 

Otherworld, doorway to, formed by clashing 
mountain-walls 976 987 island 109 135 
landscape as described on gold tablets 
from Eleuthernai 420) landscape as 
described on gold tablet from Petelia 
420, landscape in Celtic mythology 420, 
landscape in south-European folk-tales 
420, landscape in The Revelation of 
St John 4205 visit 112 

Overbeck, J. 4693 537, 5723 573 587, 6313 
6342 669 711 954, 

Owl as attribute of Athena 558 776 ff. as 
attribute of Minerva 41 as attribute of 
Zeus 794 as bird form of Athena 781 
784 ff. 831 f. as omen of victory 784 f. 
819 as bird of ill-omen 835, as 
lightning-bird 792ff. as shield-sign 
806; as spinner 795 795g between 
two sprigs of olive as town-arms of 
Athens 785 ff. branded on Athenian 
slaves 790 colossal, of white marble 
found on Akropolis 776ff. double- 
bodied, on Athenian diobols 7893 
double-bodied, on tickets of Athenian 
dikasts 7893 folk-lore of the 785, hung 
on crosses and roof-tops to avert bad 
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Owl (cont.) 
weather 793 nailed up to avert hail 
793 878 nailed up to avert lightning 
798 of Athena equivalent to eagle of 
Zeus 793 on altar of Athena 782, on 
head of Athena 46 825 827 on helmet 
of Athena 47) 827 on wing of Athena 
809 on column 3873; 778, 77% on 
sceptre of Zeus 734; on wrist of Zeus 
734, on thunderbolt 794 on tickets 
and tokens of Athenian dikasts 789 f. 
Polyphonte transformed into 57, with 
helmeted head of Athena 801 ff. 

Owls draw chariot of Athena 830 war on 
crows 238; 

Ox as embodiment of Zeus Polieds 606 
enters church of St George ready 
for sacrifice 1194 first killed by 
Prometheus 661 first sacrificed by 
Thaulon 597 flayed, stuffed with hay, 
and yoked to plough in the Dipolieia at 
Athens 583 605f. ploughing, must not 
be eaten 591, 600,5) treated as sacro- 
sanct 591 591, 600(5) 605 f. 

Ox-head garlanded 628 on shield of Athena 
670 670, 

Ox-hide cape of Argos 634, See also Bull’s- 


hide 
Ox-murder 5763 605 f. 


Pagenstecher, R. 3873 

Pallddion 3133 (2) 6509 (?) 770 896 908, 

Palm-tree 1078 

Pandrion 913 

Pankarpta 1180 

Panofka, T. 400. 6145 

Pun-pipes 6409 

Pansa, G. 888, 

Pantheistic types, Iupiter 1129 Zeus 745 
1129 


Panther of Hera Argeta 67 of Zeus Kédrios 
5695 

Panther-skin of Argos 638, of Dionysos 
713 721 

Papadakes, A. 1070 

Papadopoulos, A. A. 1161 

Pappadakis, N. G. 1165 1166 

Paraskeuaides, 8. G. 1184 

Parasols protecting stone of Elagabalos 
902 905 f. 

Pdaredros of mother-goddess, at once her 
husband and her child 952 

Parke, H. W. 1124 

Partridge 1111 

Partsch, J. 1 1792 7609 

Paseal, C. 6052 

Paternity, a primitive notion of, implied 
by birth of Athena from head of Zeus 
71t. 

Paton, J. M. 2133 7583 771, 7725 

Paton, W. R. 1523 

Patroni, G. 1131 

Pauli, C. 2609 680, 

Payne, E. J. 476, 
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Payne, H. G. G. 189; 5602 560, 6703 671, 
1131 1150 

Peacock as attribute of Iuno 41 

Pearson, A, C. 79, 1102 

Peck, E. S. 2329 

Peek, W. 1187 

Peeters, F, 1182 

Pélanos 5784 

Pélekys in relation to balag (?) 1141 

Pempobolon 1156 

Pendlebury, J. D. 8. 189, 1070 1122 1143 

Pentagram 341, 1193 

Pentalpha See Pentagram 

Péplos given by Athena to Herakles 1186 
in the Parthenon frieze 1186 of Athena 
worn by basiletis (?) 1186 

Perdicium 1111 

Perdrizet, P. 132, 540, 7851 7953 7955 1036, 

Peridéraia 765 

Pernice, E, 248, 373 798, 

Perrot, G. 1023 

Personification of dew (Herse) 245 of cicala 
(Tithonos) 257 257, of clouds (Nephelai) 
68 ff. of earthquake 27 ff. of rain-storm 
on column of Marcus Aurelius 333 

Perspective, above= beyond 515 of footstool 
etc. seen from above 89, of throne etc. 
seen from below 92) 693 

Persson, A. W. 623, 1181 

Pestle called dkmon 925 personified as 
Thyestes the storm-god (?) 899, Seealso 
Pounder 

Petersen, E, 133 2239 252g(2) 327» 329, 3309 
713 71894) 719, 7203 722 

Petrikovits, H. 1131 

Pettazzoni, R. 190, 944) 

Pézard, M. 911) 

Pfister, F. 401, 730 873, 1103 

Pfuhl, E. 400, 6895 690 691, 

Phaidryntat 967 

Phélara 822 

Phallic deities 1083 1183 

Phallés as magic instrument 321) as 
Pelasgian god 191, (?) hooded as Genius 
Cucullatusin Romano-Celtic area 1182f. 
in Herzegovina etc. 1105 in ritual basket 
993 (?) of Devil 1078 of Hermes tipped 
with ram’s head 1082 made of island 
marble 170 set upright in mortar 170 

Phantom made of cloud substituted for 
goddess 74 of Aeneas 102f. of Aineias 
103 of Demeter wooed by Iasion 75 ff. 
of Dionysos 79 of Eurydike 99 f. 102 of 
Helene 78f. of Hera wooed by Endymion 
74 of Hera wooed by Ixion 74f. of 
Klytaimestra 102 

Pharmakoi 3219 

Philadelpheus, A. 1124 1181 

Philios, D. 248, 3094¢3) 698, 

Philippart, H. 102) 

Philippson, A. 2 

Phillips, F. C. 898, 

Phillpotts, Miss B. 8, (Dame Bertha) 1104 

Philcoophy. a refinement upon folk-belief 

4 
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Phlegjas 791 

Phiéxis 791 

Phigakes 7349 738 f. 

Phoenix 791g with radiate nimbus 913, 

Physical foundations of the eult of Zeus 
943 f. F 

‘Physical’ interpretations of mythology 
728 f. 

Picard, C. 188, 598, 688, 825 1122 1124 
11384 1135 1137 1138 1140 1146 f. 1155 f. 
1159 1161 1162 1166 1173 f. 1174 1184 
1191 f. 1196 

Pick, B. 898, 

Pickard-Cambridge, A. W. 1103 1106 1112 

Pig as form of Attis (?) 8745 first killed by 
Klymene 593 sacrifice to 1103 sacrificed 
to Aphrodite 320, sacrificed to Zeus 
Heraios 1047 

Pigeon as bird form of Athena 781 

Pigeons set free in Armenian rite 293 

Pillar of Apollon inscribed KAPNBIOS 996 
of fire 1118 of light 1135f. 1118 of 
Poseidon inscribed with laws in Atlantis 
1184 of Prometheus 1115 of the world 
1116 surmounted by oval stone 938 
surmounted by owl 778 778, 7799 with 
Dionysiac mask or masks 1103 

Pillars bear up Delos 984 of Atlas 1115 of 
Herakles 978 983 

Pillar-cults rife in Mediterranean area 937 

Pillet, M. 1163 

Pine-wreath 1133 

Piper, F. 295 466 

Pirates 152 153 

Pisani, V. 79 

Pistrix 3804 

Pithos.of Danaides 425 of Eurystheus 408) 
riddled with holes 422 

Pithoi of Artemis Kalliste 1181 of Zeus1181 
See also Jar, Jars 

Plane-tree in votive relief at Munich 1036, 
of Agamemnon at Delphoi 1122 

Planets, Byzantine list of metals, plants, 
and animals assigned to 1098 

Plassart, A. 1162 1172 1184 1187 

Plates of Iupiter Dolichenus 1098 of Minerva 
1098 f. 

Platner, 8. B. 444, 

Plough of Bouzyges dedicated on Akropolis 
at Athens 606 of Triptolemos 607 

Ploughings émi raliwy rexvaoer 6064 three 
sacred (Skiron, Raria, Athens) 178 606 
610 

Poerner, J. 1070 

Pohlenz, M. 933, 

Points of the compass 718, 

Poisson, G. 416, 

Pokorny, J. 3679 4392 4973 

Polaschek, E. 1167 f. 

Polites, N. G. 257, 335; 475; 7215 2) 7672 

Polivka, G. 449 977 

Polycephalism 403, 1135 

Polyp 149 185 

Pomegranate as food for the dead 815 8169 
as fruit from the Tree of Life 8169 as 
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Pomegranate (cont.) 
head-decoration of ‘Minoan’ goddess 
818, held by priest of Attis 8159 in bosom 
of Nana makesher conceive 8159in hand 
of Athena Nike 811 ff. in hand of Hera 
Argeia 68 in spell against sterility of 
women 814) of Persephone 815, 8169 on 
coins of Side 813; on tomb of Kteokles 
and Polyneikes 8159 planted by Aphro- 
dite in Kypros 817 prince transforms 
himself into 818) sprung from blood of 
Dionysos 8159 sprung from severed 
member of Agdistis 8159 suggests blood 
by its red fruit 814) suggests fertility 
by its many seeds (?} 814) symbolises 
renewal of life after death 8159 taboo 
at Athenian Haloia, at Eleusinian 
mysteries, and in Arcadian temple of 
Despoina 815 

Pomegranate-pips falling on ground must 
not be eaten by women. celebrating 
Thesmophoria 815) of Hades eaten by 
Persephone 815, 

Pomegranate-twigs held by priest of Attis 
815p (?) 

Pomtow, H. 1009 

Pépanon 5799 

Possession of the Pythia etc. 1122 

Postgate, J. P. 403; 4109 

Pottier, E. 3753 @) 5594 5849 7393 7829 9314 

Pot-Zeuses 1114 

Poulsen, F. 392, 1135 

Pounder, neolithic, facetted and inlaid 
with tin to serve as idol (?) 898 ff. 925, 

Pouqueville, F, 0. H. L. 7215 (2) 

Powell, B. 240. 241, 

Powell, F. York 1075 

Praetorius, J. 3379 1174 

Prandtl, A. 691 

Praschniker, C. 1009 

Prawn 185 (?) 

Prayer, attitudes of, in antiquity 151, 
combined with magic 315 316 

Prayers of Christians (‘Thundering’ 
Legion) call down deluge of rain 326 
331 to Zeus for rain 317 ff. 

‘Praying boy’ on shore of Bosporos 149 ff. 

Pre-Homeric tags in dactylic metre 7, 31, 
781 834 866 

Preisendanz, K. 5493 1127 

Preller, L. 357 359 1046 

Prellwitz, W. 949 4973 664, 6655 

Premerstein, A. von 799 103, 

Preriuptial custom in Naxos 1026, free love 
in Lydia 1026, 

Preuner, E. 1187 

Pridik, A. 2664 

Priests and priestesses with animal names 
1082 f. 

Priesthoods, sale of, at Erythrai in Ionia 
1187 

Pringsheim, H. G. 248, 

Prott, H. von 225, 576; 578, 5795 (2) 584, 
584, 584, 5854 5857 5895 5932 5934 5959 
597, 599 (2) 6005 611 1047 104741 
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Proverbs: ab Iove principium 94719 94732 
"Adws xadlmwres mdevpa Anyvlas Bods 
1102 alyis wept rod 8413 Bods ev wore 
612 yAadx’ "AGhvate 7765 -yAave év wre 
7765 yAavké érraro 7845 785g Atos Wiigos 
600 (4) éx Ards dpywperba 9477 ¢, Happy 
is the bride the sun shines on 4749 If 
the sky should fall, we should all catch 
larks 1116 xyv 7a Navvdxou xravaow 527 
xookivy Bowp dvrhets 42719 mdvra yuvaixes 
toavr, Kal ws Leds tydyeO’ “Hpny 1026, 
mapa dukrios Bduwp conifers 42749 Wasser 
schipfen mit einem Siebe 449 Wenn’s 
Krotien hagelt 5039 

Pryce, F. N. 353 460, 1184 

Psychostasta, bibliography of 1148 f. 

Puech, A. 1134 

Punishments, religious origin of 1072 

Purple gallinule 55, sheep 1080 

Puteal Albani 1057 1059 at Madrid 657 ff. 
689 689, 716 £. in Palazzo Doria 1008 
now lost 694, 

Putti of Renaissance art 1025 

Pyramids as tombs for horses at Agri- 
gentum 1187 on tomb of Porsenna at 
Clusium 956, 

Pyre of SS. Adrian, Natalia, etc. 5234 of 
Britannicus 524 of Dryas 528 of 
Habrokomes 524 of Kroisos 518 ff. of 
St Thekla 524 


Qadesh 1092 

Quails 495 

Quibell, J. H, 305, 1187 

Quincunx of columns in Sardinian model 
of sky 956, of pillars supporting throne 
of Zeus Olijmpios (?) 956, of pyramids 
on tomb of Porsenna at Clusium 956, 


Radermacher, L. 1123 121, 123, 474 f. 

Raglan, Lady 1133 

Rain as meats by which sky-father im- 
pregnates earth-mother 180 396 452 ff. 
944 as seminal fluid of sky-god 322, as 
child of Zeus 322 333 as seed of Zeus 
451 ff. as tears of Aither 323 as 
tears of Zeus 322f. 333 as urine of 
Billutschei 334, as urine of Hobal 334, 
as urine of Kuzah 334, as urine of St 
Margaret (of Scotland) 3359 as urine of 
St (Mary) Magdalen 335, as urine of St 
Médard 334, as urine of God passed 
through sieve 335, as urine of Zeus 
passed through sieve 333 as water 
falling from hand of Zeus 323 ff. 333 
as water poured through a holed vessel 
in Egypt 338 ff. as water poured through 
a holed vessel in Greece 354 ff. as water 
poured through a holed vessel in Italy 
427 ff. as water poured through a holed 
vessel elsewhere 445 ff. as water strained 
by God through sieve-like sky 336 as 
Zeus-drops 451 as Zeus-water 322% 451 
of blood 323 478 ff. of blood as classical 
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Rain (cont.) 
portent 479; of blood as mediaeval 
prodigy 479, of blood as modern 
scientific phenomenon 480,¢ of fish 
502, 5085 of flesh 5049 (1 of food 495 ff. 
of frogs 502, 503y of iron 924, of milk 
5040(2} of oil 5049.3) of stones 482 ff. 
of stones, ashes, etc. attributed to 
divine agency 495, ominous, sent by 
Zeus 478 ff. on Ascension Day sacred 
and curative 1193 pyre-extinguishing 
506 fi. 

Rainbow above Alkmene on pyre 512 above 
Zeus 37 as robe of Billutschei 334, 
as urine of she-fox 334, earliest 
naturalistic representation of 512, 

Raino-charm at Krannon 296f. 316 by 
bathing in sea 1193 by burying heads 
near spring or dropping them into 
spring 869 by carrying water in holed 
vessel 396 by dragging manalis lapis 
into Rome 432 by drawing manales 
petrae round boundaries 434f. by means 
of strainer filled with Nile-water 344 
by offering of honey 3353 by opening 
grave of buried king 372, 440 by passing 
soma through strainer 3353 by pouring 
water over axe and knife 604f. by 
pouring water over corpses or parts of 
corpses 345, by pouring water through 
sieve 336 (?) 427 £. (2) by sinking axe at 
sea 605 by spinning iynz 313 by wearing 
‘plasma’ 313 by wholesale mutual 
drenching 292f. See also Rain-magic, 
Rain-maker, Rain-making ; i 

Rain-god identified with mountain 321 

Rain-magic in Armenia 293f. in the 
Balkans 285 ff. cp. 317 in ancient 
Greece 296 ff. 314 ff. 603f. in modern 
Greece 284 ff. in Kypros 292 in Megiste 
(Kastellorizo) 292 in Syria 293 in Thera 
(Santorini) 284 in the cult of Zeus 
314 ff. 944 See also Rain-charm, Rain- 
maker, Rain-making 

Rain-maker, Etruscan aquilex as 4339 (?) 
priest of Zeus Lykaios as 525 f. 


. Rain-making 31 f. 34, 267 296 313 (?) 


Rain-storm personified on column of 
Marcus Aurelius 333 

Ralston, W. B. 8, 289 976f. 

Ram as procreative power 945 golden 1080 
must not be eaten 591, 

Rams, sixty, sacrificed to Zeus Machanetis 
in Kos 566, 

Ram’s head on phalids of Hermes 1082 on 
sceptre of Zeus 665; 

Ram-skin of Zeus Thebaieds 837 

Ramsay, J. A. 764, 

Ramsay, Sir W. M. 5299 529; 652, 78le 
1082 1103 1126 1162 

Rapp, A. 22389 931 935, 

Rapson, E. J. 543, 

Rattles 3133 (?) 

Raven, helpful, in tale from Epeiros 977 
sent out by Noah 529 
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Ravens, iron-beaked, in tale from Ukraine 
977 on bronze ear at Krannon 297 316, 

Raven, E. J. P. 189, 6189 1150 

Rebirth, Hindu rite of 1092 
Reincarnation 

Red colour a surrogate for blood 515, in 
Greek and Roman cult 1138 

Reed as phallic symbol (?) 1011 f. saluted 
as ‘king’ by Lydians 989 f. 

Reeds, Tritones wreathed with 132 (?) 

Reed-dance of Beni Hasan 993 of Gygaia 
Limne 989 f. 

Reflection of Gorgéneion in well 843 

Regling, K. 1146 

Rehm, A. 483, 

Reimwortbildung : mundus and fundus 439 f. 

Reinach, A. J. 6509 1194 1196 

Reinach, S. 100g 188, 3009 3013) 4189 
512, 668 671 9394 1134 1174 

Reincarnation of ancestors in descendants 
122g See also Rebirth 

Reisch, E. 2079 21382 215 2162 216, 

Reiss, E. 1078 

Reitzenstein, F. von 3964 

Rhomaios, C, A. 1120 

Rhémbos 1103 1161 

Richard, M. 1130 

Richardson, Miss H. 18 

Richmond, I. A, 1131 

Richmond, O. L. 435 4369 

Richter, Miss G. M. A. 2179 931g 933, 933, 
9599 1155 

Ridder, A. de 8092 

Rider-god accompanied by snake 1125 
brandishing double axe 1146 three- 
headed 1125 superseded by St George 
1125 

Ridgeway, Sir W. 841, 900, 923, 1068 

Ring falls from clouds 288f. ‘of Nestor’ 
403, (?) of Prometheus 1029,) See also 
Gold, Wedding: -ring 

Ritter, EB. J. 1176 

Rivers of Pleasure and Pain 421, 

River-god as horned head with long rough 
hair 6559 (Hypanis? Borysthenes ?) 

River-gods, sacrifice of gvopya mika to 
3963 

River-lead 274 

River-water held sacred by ancients 396 

River-worship of Egyptians (See Nile-water 
and Index I Neilos) of Persians 907, 

Road of Zeus 519 946 ep. 974 

Robe, starry, worn by Isis 350 

Robert, C. 1029 183 2029 2039 221 357, 358 
398 578, 602 6953 729 753, 7534 7572 
758, 7703 7822 8233 842, 

Robert, L. 1187 

Roberts, C. 1163 

Robertson, D. 8. 444) 1073 1194 

‘Robin Hood’ 1133 

Robinson, D, M. 607 6073. 1073 1162 
1191 

Robinson, E. §. G. 1122 1156 

Rochette, R. 351 456, 

Rochholz, C. L. 659 


See also 
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Rock at Troizen under which Theseus 
found sword of Aigeus 484,, hanging on 
gold chains between heaven and earth 
above Tantalos 417 

Rock-crystal 1136 

Rock-cut altar on Mt Kynthos 1172 
carvings in Italian Alps 1147 carvings 
in Scandinavia 1147 carvings in York- 
shire 1147 carving of Cernunnos in Val 
Camonica 1147 carving of hafted axe 
near Loch Lomond 1147 carvings of 
sword-bearers in south-east Sweden 
1139 carvings of the ‘Vogelfels’ near 
Amastris 1162 f. carvings of Hittites at 
Boghaz-Keui 1097 effigy and omphalés at 
Vari 2639 ff. inscription of Zeus Terdstios 
at Gythion 939 inscriptions at and near 
Kyrene 1188 precinct of Zeus Hypsistos 
at Athens 9394 precinct of Zeus T'erdstios 
at Gythion 939f. relief in quarry at 
Ferzol 1095 steps of Helladic fortress 
at Athens 721, steps through cave of 
Aglauros 1699f. 721 throne, double, on 
Findos Tepe 1070 throne near Stym- 
phalos 1070 throne of Geryones at 
Temenothyrai 1070 

Rocky ground characteristic of Cretan art 


Rods dedicated to Pyr and Pneuma 983 

Roes, Miss A. 624) 1076 

Roth, BE. 2759) 

Rogers, B. B. 58; 61 f. 692 163, 

Rohde, E. 122; 425 f. 

Rojdestvensky, Olga 1070 

Rolandstiulen 1117 

Rolland, E, 524 

Ronchaud, L. de 7189 ¢2) 

Ronzevalle, S. 982 1074 1095 1098 

Roof, in folk-lore 1148 

Roscher, W. H. 133 246 496 4983 729 846 
1044 1045, 1062, 1121 

Roscoe, J. 957g 1193 

Roses burnt on tomb 1134 

Rose, H. J. 89, 181; 189, 2677 315) 3584 
426; 4309 435, 509) 735, 7513 781, 846 
1111 1114 1116 1122 1141 1143 1180 
1189 

Ross, L. 364; 5819 7029 778 985 f. 

Rostovtzeff, M. 1163 

Rostrup, EF. 1106 

Roth, R. 925 

Roulez, J. 515g 716 806, 

Rouse, W. H. D. 2733 

Roussel, P. 118 1195 154, 1066 1124 1181 
1192 

Rowe, A. 1959 

Rubensohn, O. 248, 1119 1172 

Riickert, E. 728 

Ruge, W. 1125 

Rush as phallic symbol (?) 1012 

Rutherford, W. G. 7843 


Sacrifice by, or with, strangulation 283, 
of animals that indicate their willing- 
ness to die 565 565; 566 568 569 581 ff. 
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Sacrifice (cont.) 
594 605 of asses originally Cretan (?) 
1136 of bull to Iupiter contra morem 
1110 of bull to Poseidon on pillar in 
Atlantis 283, of bull to Zeus 969, of 
four fine bulls to Zeus 1110 of white 
bull to Zeus by Bektashi monks on Mt 
Tomori near Berat 1171 of bullock 
(not bull) to Iupiter 1110 of &opya 
pada to Poseidon and to river-gods 3963 
of fawn at Pedachthoé 1134 of goats to 
Zeus 1110 of king or king’s son in time 
of famine 74 of ox to Athena 782, of ox 
to Zeus Zwrip 22 of pig to Aphrodite 
320, of pig to Zeus Heraios 1047 of 
pregnant sheep to Damateres 1124 of 
pregnant sow to (Demeter) Eleusinia 
and to Demeter Chide 1799 of pregnant 
sow to Ceres, Iuno Moneta, Maia, 
Tellus, Terra Mater 23 of ram to Athena 
782, of ram to Demeter Childe 178» of 
she-goat to Zeus in Crete 1110 of sheep 
to Zeus Horios 1183 of surrogate for 
man 4389 5992) to dove 1103 to per- 
sonified Dogs (?) 1083 1156 to personi- 
fied Gadfly 1156 to pig 1103 to stone 
siderites or orettes 922 to stone with 
which Phemios slew Hyperochos 1105 

Saintyves, P, 2243 814) 882, 887, 

Salat, A. 1129 

Sampo 1116 

Samter, EB. 119, 

Sanctis, G. de 116) 

Sandal of Aphrodite 1020 

Sandys, Sir J. E. 4209 953, 960, 

Sapphire 925, 

Sarcophagi, of child 859.2) 869 of Iunius 
Bassus 1067 of priest of Kybele and 
Attis 1128 painted, from Hagia Triada 
1138 white-figured, from Klazomenai 
807 fragmentary 86) subjects suitable 
to 935, Erotes on early Christian 1180 
copy of the Kaisareia Paneas bronze on 
971, Ganymedes feeding eagle on 982 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis on 207 
myth of Oinomaos on 1066 rape of 
Kore on 601, Tritones on 132 

Sardonyx 537, 5889 756 7564(2¢,) 1124 

Sartori, P. 1148 

Sauer, B. 215 581) 689 690, 691 6913; 694 
697 697, 701 755, 

Sauer, J. 971, 9729 972, 

Savignoni, L. 807, 

Sayce, A. H. 349 988 1101 1125 1128 1140 
1174 

Scales held by Zeus 1150 

Scaliger, J. C. 1031; 

Scarth, H. M. 8594 

Seeptre, origin of the 1068 of early kings 
surmounted by birds 67, of tragedy- 
kings surmounted by birds 46 of Hera 
surmounted by lily 929 of Hera sur- 
mounted by palmette 1039 of Hera 
Argeta surmounted by cuckoo 65 67, 
1044 of priestess of Hera Argeia sur- 
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Sceptre (cont.) 
mounted by poppy 633) of Zeus 
surmounted by eagle 954 1040 1048, 
1052(¢) 1057 1060 of Zeus surmounted 
by forepart of winged horse 6653 of Zeus 
surmounted by Janiform head 686 of 
Zeus surmounted by ram’s head 665, of 
Zeus claimed by woodpecker 45 of Zeus 
held by Minos 1184 of Zeus from s. vi 
B.c. onwards begins to supersede 
thunderbolt 946 

Sceptre-worship 1184 

Schachermeyr, F. 651 

Schaeffer, C, F. A. 1156 1193 f. 

Scharf, G. 863 

Schaubert, E. 581, 

Schede, M. 768 1078 

Scheftelowitz, I. 549, 9145 

Scheuer, W. 416, 417 

Schlachter, A. 1066 

Schlauraffenland 501, 502, 504, 

Schliemann, H. 193 

Schmid, W. 634, 1137 

Schmidt, B. 163, 287, 289 335, 412, 721; 
1143 

Schmidt, C. 4723 

Schmidt, EH. 488). 587, 1055 1057, 

Schmidt, H. 979 

Schmidt, J. 593, 1183 

Schmidt, Johanna 1196 

Schmidt, J. F. Julius 1 759; 1115 

Schmidt, M. 98:3) 5977 

Schmidt, W, 945o 

Schmitz, O. 8732 

Schnabel, H. 560 

Schneider, R. See Schneider, R. von 

Schneider, R. von 662; 689 689, 695 1072 

Schoeffer, V. von 212 213, 

Schoemann, G. F. 600 (5) 602 

Schrader, H. 769 830, 1155 

Schrader, O. 3353 366 394 f. 4119 923, 

Schreiber, T. 388, 8343 

Schréder, B. 710 1019 f. 

Schroeder, L. von 27462) 

Schubart, H. C. 967 f. 

Schuchardt, H. 4339 4349 

Schuh], P. M. 1116 

Schulten, A. 1090 1179 

Schultze, V. 529, 970, 9719 9723 

Schwartz, F. L. W. 1643 223, 3352 729 846 
1015 

Schwartz, W. 360 362, 

Schweitzer, B. 122; 140 6059 606, 1073 1138 

Schwenck, K. 357 

Schwenn, F, 525 578, 600) 6047 615 6519 
6539 928, 1068 

Schwerzek, K. 6894 691 693 694 696, 701 
705 707 

Schwyzer, E. 1073 

Scorpion 14) 18, 

Scott, J. A. 1075 

Scott, K. 1115 1134 f. 

Scott, R. D. 1174 

‘Sea’ of Poseidon in the Erechtheion 750 
758 7583 
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Sea-gull 52, 

Sea-water purificatory 1031 1031, 

Seager, R. B. 193) 197 

Seal, bronze, of Marnas (?) 5493 

Sébillot, P. 277) 1074 

Séchan, L. 5183 

Seligmann, 8. 132, 

Sellers, Miss E. See Strong, Mrs A. 

Seltman, C, T. 102 102, 1325 188, 522 569; 
6071 617 (3) 7893 7947 8123 833) 853, 
856 868; 8695 872, 1068 1074 1076 1111 
1118 1137 1146 1153 1156 1157 1174 
1184 

Seltman, E. J. 1157 

Semper, M. 1087 1090 1119 

Sepulchral basins (labella) from Athens 
380 pillars (columellae) from Athens 
380 stélai from Athens 373 380 382 386 
392 f. stélai from Selinous 1188 f. 1190 
stélai from Sparta 5073 8159 tables 
(mensae) from Athens 380 

Seure, G. 1129 1182 

Seven as ritual number 1135 gods of the 
week 210 444f. 938 heavens 925, 1119 

Seven-branched candlestick in stylised 
form on lamps 145» 

Seyrig, H. A. 1158 

Shaft-graves at Mykenai 1016 of the 
Achaioi (?) 362 

Shape-shifting of Metis 744f. of Thetis 
745 

Shark 297 

Shear, Mrs J. P. 7544 1194 

Shear, T, L. 13823 189, 1090 

Shears used with sieve in divination 336, 
3379 338 

Sheep first killed by Episkopos 593 f. 
with golden fleece 1080 with purple 
fleece 1080 

Sheep-skins worn to imitate clouds 31 f. 
68 f. 296 317 

Sheppard, J. T. 605 (g) 619 

Shew-bread 908 (?) 

Shield of Achilles 596 f. of Athena 830 843 
868 ff. of Diomedes 2243 of winged 
Minerva 823 of Sulis Minerva 862 ff. 
on altar 313s (?) 

Shield-worship, evolution of 650 

Ship, cosmic 183 first devised by Athena 
for Danaos 355, first devised by Danaos 
355 (Navis Salvia) brings black stone 
of Pessinous to Rome 895f. of stone 
dedicated by Agamemnon 1171 

Shooting-stars, superstitions about 475; 
usually a good omen 882 ep, 22 

Shorey, P. 9495 

Sickle of Kronos 1135 of Zeus 1135 

Siderites or orettes, three varieties of 921 
924 

Sieve among Finns 446 446,among Khonds 
446 as attribute of Christian saints 338; 
connected with witch as rain-maker 450 
emptying pool with, as impossible task 
449 f. in Rabbinic literature and Jewish 
custom 446. of Borras. 335 of Erato- 
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Sieve (cont.) 
sthenes 336, of God 335 of Pidzu Pennu 
446 used in divination 336 ff, 427 used 
in rain-charm 336 (?) 427 f. (?) 446 451 
water carried in, as ordeal 428 

Sieves of Notos 335 f. 

Sieve-superstitions in general 1193 

Sievers, E. 164, 

Significance of the cult of Zeus in the 
history of religion 973 f. 

Sikes, E. E. 811; 

Silence, holy 1114 of Eleusinian mystics 
299 

Silphion first sprang from shower of pitch 
at Kyrene 353 f. 

Silver a favourite metal of Hittites 1101 
axes from Arkalochori Cave 1143 black 
stone of Mecca set in 920 black stone 
of Pessinous set in 897 f. bratteae from 
London and Barkway 1126 bust of 
Iupiter 1155 1160 effigy of Men 992 
kdlathos of Demeter 992 Etruscan 
bronze statuette washed in 1066 patera 
from Parabiago 1127 f. ring at Boston 
representing Danaé 470 shrine of 
Hercules 1155 simpulum from Wettin- 
gen 938 

Siret, L. 846 1075 

Sittl, C. 375 40. 151, 

Sittl, K. See Sittl, C. 

Six, J. 689, 845, 847, 

Sjéqvist, E. 1090 

Sjévall, H. 1091 1180 1183 1189 

Skambha 1116 

Skeat, T. C. 1163 f. 

Skias, A. N. 2539 370, 722, 

Skiros, a white clay used as manure 241 

Skull trepanned 7389 winged 804 

Sky called dkmon 925 composed of stones 
and liable to collapse 4189 has a hole 
in it, according to Libyans 353 has a 
hole in it, according to Virgil’s co- 
nundrum 353 imitated by ceiling of 
palace, temple, tomb, ete. (See Ceiling) 
made of jade 925g made of stone 925 f. 
942 needing visible support 418) 1116 f. 
resting on column 946 1116 f. resting 
on goat 1116 resting on tree 1116 six- 
teen regions of, in Etruscan lore 156 

Sky-god conceived as a bull 606 conceived 
as double-faced 1134 conceived as pair 
of contrasted deities 1134 

Sky-props 1116f. 

Sky-worship always an elevating and 
widening force 944f. 

Slaves, emancipation of 648, 1167 1184 

Slawik, A. 1179 

Sleeman, C. M. 1166 1167 1176 

Smith, A. H. 696, 7002 701g 711 721 

Smith, Sir C, H. 183 692 753 787 

Smith, G. C. Moore 1080 

Smith, G. Elliot 345, 

Smith, K. F. 119, 

Smith, W. Robertson 369, 5763 5986.1) 
841, . 
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Smith, 8. 832 834 ff. 1101 1110 

Smyly, J. G. 1179 

Snake arises from spinal cord of dead man 
772 as animal form of Athena 776 (?) 
837 (?) as divinised soul of Herakleides 
Pontikos 773, as soul of buried king 773 
bearded 773 biting its own tail 1137 
born and suckled by Klytaimestra 239, 
burnt by St Hilarion 1182 connected 
with solar eagle 982 consorts with Atia 
in temple of Apollo 473, guards apple- 
tree of Hesperides 1064 in tale of 
Caradoe 1124 instinct with vitality of 
Athena 775f. 831 made of sedge by 
Ainu and used in snake-worship 833 
nameless, lives in Erechtheion 771 f. 
of Asklepios recalled by tale of St 
Hilarion 1182 on rock carried by 
Poseidon 149 18) phallic 1078 twined 
round egg 982 twined round obelisk 
1127 1128 twined round olive-tree 753 

Snakes akin to infants in ancient and 
modern belief 7672 as bracelets 765 as 

‘ ehildren of Mother Earth 764 as ear- 
rings 765 as finger-rings 765f. as 
prophylactic amulets 765 guard Erich- 
thonios 238f. 764f. in painted péros 
from pediment at Athens 767 ff. in 
pediment a decorative feature copied 
from Egypt 769 in pediment flank 
solar device (disk, phidle, Gorgéneion) 
769 in wall-paintings of lararia at 
Pompeii 7732 male and female, as souls 
of ancestral couple 773 of Athena 764 ff. 
strangled by infant Herakles 767, two, 
as attributes of Zeus Meilichios 1184 
winged 991 f. 

‘Snakes and Ladders’ 1119 

Snake-heads of Hydra 403, of Kerberos 
403, of Typhoeus 403, 

Sneeze of Zeus 662, (?) 732 (?) regarded by 
Greeks as a deity 732 

Snijder, G. A. S. 382, 1136 

Snow of gold 477 507 670 

Snyder, G. A. See Snijder, G. A. S. 

Sofiano, A. G. 1102 

Solmsen, F. 94, 283 942 1106 1112 

Soma as rain-charm 3353 the source of 
Indra’s strength 2733 

Son conceived as rebirth of his own father 
952 

Sondergétter 1176 1180 (?) 

Sonne, W. 94 ‘ 

-sos or -ssos as prehistoric suffix 76, 
191, 

Soul as bird sent forth from hand of 
goddess 830 as butterfly 1146 as dove 
269, as Eros on arm of Aphrodite 830 
as hound 4139 as small running figure 
on arm of god 830 as wind 109, of 
divine king escapes as bird 1184 resides 
in the head 1126f. ; 

Souls as bees 1183 as winds 122 as winged 
water-carriers 399 on the banks of 
Acheron 152 thirsty 369, 
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Soul-bird helps Herakles in rape of Delphic 
tripod 799, of Prokris 73, on column 
3873 

Soul-birds at birth of Athena 683 734, 

Sow, sacrifice of pregnant 23 179) 

‘Sows,’ human 1082 (?) 

Sparrow-hawk as form of Horos 1073 

Spear hurled as symbolic action 754, (?) of 
Centumviral court 754, of Peleus 2092 
of Zeus 1147. two-pronged 1141 

Spears, magic 1132 yoke of 1132 

Spielbein, head in fourth-century sculpture 
looks toward 7059 See also Standbein 

Spindle of Ananke 1116 

Spinner, Fate as 716 

Spinturnix 792 

Spon, J. 145 

Sprats in lightning-spell 433 

Spring, double, near Salamis in Kypros 561 

Springs causing death from laughter and 
restoration to health in Fortunatae 
Insulae.421) hot and curative at Aquae 
Sulis 858 ff. of Weeping and Laughing 
near Kelainai in Phrygia 4219 other 
miraculous 421g sacred, in Sardinia 
1110 

Squire, C. 3679. 

Stahlin, F. 871, 

Stihlin, 0. 720, 

Staes, B. 248; 712, 

Stags of Artemis (Ma, Anaitis, etc.) 1134 

‘Stags,’ human 1067 

bias ras as prow of votive bronze boat 


Stag-mask worn by votary in Kypros 1068 
Stag-mummers in south Gaul 1067 


. Standbein, head in fifth-century sculpture 


looks toward 7059 See also Spielbein 

Star, fallen, found by Astarte 892 shooting, 
a sign of Zeus’ approval 22 six-rayed 
1078 

Stars as decoration of Danaé’s coffer 458 
as decoration of Danaé’s vault 458 as 
flowers 1098 shooting (See Shooting- 
stars) 

Statue of Zeus Olgmpios, description of 
954 ff. of Zeus Olgmpios, vicissitudes 
experienced by 967 ff. 

Statues sweating 344; weeping 3445 

Stegemann, V. 4802 875, 881, 882) 882, 
1115 1160 

Steiger, H. 79) 

Stein, Sir Aurel 872, 

Stein, P, 1115 

Steinmetz, H. 129 130, 

Steinmeyer, E. 164; 

Stélai of Pyr and Pneuma 983 See also 
Sepulchral 

Steller, G. W. 334, 

Steller 1179 

Stengel, P. 2445 5763 578, 5784 5795 1) 584, 
592 592, 593, 6009 6004) 

Stephane 67 92) 1057 1060 1062.) 

Stephani, L. 151 252p;3) 253g 6209 756; 822 
1034, 
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Sterry, Lady 1092 
Steuding, H. 185 
Stibddes or Stibddeia 61, 
Stoll, H. W. 1111 

Stone at Thyateira inscribed Adds Kepavviov 
d’vapuis 8732 autéglyphos found in river 
Sagaris 918; of Dousares 907 ff. of 
Elagabalos 900 ff. of Jacob at Bethel 
891f. of Kronos 889, 927ff. 944 of 
Kronos called abaddir 936 of Kronos 
called baitylos 936 of Kronos called 
diskos 936 of Kybeleat Pessinous 893 ff. 
903 of Zeus Kappoétas at Gythion 939 ff. 
siderites or oreites 920 ff. 927 941, sky 
made of 925 f, 942 

Stones, curative 941, holy, assembled at 
Rome by Elagabalus 903 holy, connected 
with Orestes 939 941, holy, endowed 
with the power of self-motion, known 
as baityloi or baitglia 887 in Homer 
comparable with Agyietés-blocks 1120 
natural, treated as divinities 937 shape- 
less, worshipped by barbarians 963 triad 
of, in rock-cut niches 909 f. triad of, on 
stepped base 909 triad of, surmounted 
by flat disks (? shew-bread) and set on 
plinth 908 See also Litholatry 

Stone-throwing, ritual 6129 

Storax-trees of Eleuthernai 421, of Selge 
645o 

Stork 977 

Stranger as such can claim divine protection 
592 is under protection of divine escort 
951 may even himself be a god in 
disguise 952 

Stratification of cults on Akropolis at 
Athens 736 

Strong, Mrs A. 823 132» 1357 135, 1362 1379 
298 825 9049 9719 982 1142 

Studnicezka, F. 2519() 2539 712 722 754 
904. 

Sturtevant, E. H. 1072 

Styliskos inscribed Z{e]ds Zwrhp 1177 

Sukenik, E. L. 1072 

Sun, ability to stare at 1124 as disk 863 as 
dotted disk 1118 as eye 858, as glow- 
ing mass of metal 418) as Gorgédneion 
845 863 as wheel 1072 legs of 1074 

Sundial, Pantheon as 444, (?) presented to 
Zeus Helios at Sedasa 1071 

Sun, moon, and stars rightly worshipped 
as affording a distant view of the gods 
962 

Sun-worship of Aurelian probably fused 
several oriental Ba‘alim (Blagabalos, 
etc.) 907 of Nabataioi 9124 

Superannuation of Zeus 739 ff. 

Surrogates for human sacrifice 4339 599 (2) 
611 653 

Survival of Zeus-cult on Mt Tomori near 
Berat 1170f. 

Svoronos, J. N. 2079 248) 30943) 3129 4139f. 
6599 6609 693, 695 695, 696, 705 7594 
7767 778, 790(1£,) 869 1044, 

Swainson, C. 524 2779 793 795, 
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Swallow in Thracian myth 57, (?) as bird 
form of Athena 782 

Swans draw car of Apollon 830 

Swastika in monastery at Eretria 1087 on 
coins of Knossos 1087 in mosaic at 
Olynthos 1073 

Sweating statues 344, - 

Swire, J. 1168 f. 

Sword of Aigeus left beneath rock at 
Troizen 484, of Peleus made by 
Hephaistos 209, 

Sword-worship of Hittites 1140 of Quadi 
1189 of prehistoric Scandinavians 1139 
of Scythians 907, 

Sykophdntes 1127 

Symbolism 307) 357 393 4265 729 754 (?) 
8149 832, 935 946 956, 1012 (?) 1098 
1119 1136 (?) 1163 

Symons, G. J. 1015 

Syncretism 804 (?) 914) 1162 1171 1180 

Systematisers of mythology, ancient 223, 


Tabeling, E. 1189 

Table as altar (Egyptian, Assyrian, Syro- 
Phoenician, Persian, Hittite) 580) as 
altar for vegetable offerings (rpdmeta) 
distinguished from solid altar for burnt- 
sacrifice (Swuds) 57954) evolution of, as 
altar 5809 of Demeter Chide 177, of 
Hercules 1044, of Tritopatreis 115 
sacrificial, in Greek and Roman religion 
1189 votive, from Theban Kabeirion 
5809 

Taboo on activities of soldiers, ships, and 
marriages while mundus is open 431 f. 
on eating plough-ox and ram 591, 600,5) 
on seeing sacred tree felled 1146 f. on 
‘the half-married’ 426, (?) 

Tabula Peutingeriana 142 f, 

Taubler, E. 429, 

Talbot, P. Amaury 1146 

Tamarisk-droppings 495 

Tamaro, B. 584) 604, 

Tambornino, J. 775, 

Taramelli, A. 1110 

Tarn, W. W. 871, 

Tattooing in Ptolemaic cult of Dionysos, 
in Thracian cult of Dionysos, in Syrian 
cult of Atargatis, etc. 1118 of Thracian 
women on vases 1118 

Taurokathdpsia 1091 

Taylor, A. 456, 793, 1131 

Taylor, A. J. 862. 862, 862, 863, 

Taylor, Lily Ross 1186 

Taylor, Miss M. V. 1126 

Technau, W. 1125 1128 1194 

Teknophagia of Kronos as pantomime 935 

Temples, circular, of Leukathea at Larissa 
1080 Romano-Celtic, at Maiden Castle 
1098 subterranean, in Sardinia 1110 
See also Index I under names of 
individual deities and places 

Temple-key 6339 

Téras 1115 

Terra Lemnia See Lemnian earth 


Subj ects Authorities 


Terremare villages, quadrangular templa of 
430) 431 ritual pits of 429, 430, 

Terzaghi, N. 1034, 

Testicles of Indra 1078 represented by 
beans in Maltese custom 1032) 

Téttiz See Cicala 

Thallon, Miss I. C. See Hill, Mrs B. H. 

Thémistes 949 

Theogamy of Sun and Moon 1092 

Theogonies, Hesiodic 743 f. 928 f. Orphic 
745 cp. 746 1177 ff. 

Theomachy 969, 

Theta as magical and mystical symbol 343, 

Theuer, M. 1174 

Thiele, G. 488,9 1112 

Thiersch, H. 1091 1133 

Thélos-tombs in Greece and Italy regarded 
as thesaurot 440 440, of Danaoi (?) 363 
of Daunioi (?) 365 of Palatine king (?) 
431, 440 

Thomas, E. J. 957% 

Thompson, D’Arcy W. 238, 78lg¢, 783, 
791, 1146 1174 

Thompson, H. A, 1186 

Thompson, M, S, 871, 1128 

Thompson, R. Campbell 835 

Thomsen, A.1031, — 

Thomsen, P. 910, 

Thomson, G. 1102 

Thomson, J. A. K. 506, 1105 

Three as a typical plurality 124 7423 

Three-sided bases with kalathiskos-dancers 
etc. 1006 with Twelve Gods ete. 1057 

Throne in the Magnaura at Constantinople 
957 of Apollon at Amyklai 220 631, 
1109f. of Dionysos 1036, of Epiktesis 
1036, of Geryones 1070 of Solomon 957 
of Tut-ankh-Amen 957) of Zeus at 
Olympia, its construction and decora- 
tion 956, of Zeus in Rhodian reliefs 

_ 1034 ff. of Zeus in vase-paintings 
characterised by decorative supports 
10499 of Zeus and Hekate on Chalke, 
rock-cut 544, with back ending in ram’s 
head 681 with back ending in swan’s 
head 667, 669 6703(?) 673 680 with 
leonine legs or claws 669 673 680 with 
lion as arm-rest 1052(g, with Sphinxes 
as arm-rests 1034 1035 1036, 1049) 1053 
with swans as arm-rests 1040 with seat 
resting on pair of wrestlers 1049) with 
seat resting on small draped male 667, 
Hee with seat resting on small Nike 
81 

Thrones, marble, in theatre at Athens 574, 

Throne-legs 1155 

Thronosis 1161 

Thulin, C. O. 156. 

‘Thumb of Knowledge’ 1174 

Thunder as trumpet of Zeus 729, chthonian 
21 1143 

Thunderbolt as spear of Ba‘al 1156 as spear 
of Zeus 1147 as token of divine approval 
958 bipartite fork with zig-zags 1156 
boiled in saucepan to make ‘essence of 


Cc. I. 
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Thunderbolt (cont. ) 
thunder’ 941, called dkmon(?) 925 
double lotiform 36 erect on throne at 
Diokaisareia 6459 lotiform 669 6703 681 
modifications in shape of 1156 of Adad 
1095 of Ba‘al 1156 of Indra 2733 of Zeus 
945f. of Zeus from s. vi .c, onwards 
begins to be superseded by sceptre 946 of 
Zeus survives as symbol of omnipotence 
or continuous divine activity 946 of Zeus 
transferred to Athena 867 ff. omitted in 
Pheidias’ statue of Zeus at Olympia 
965f. originally a stone missile 926 
shaped like fly 1156 ‘star-flung’ 1118 
winged 465 1040 wingless before s. v B.c. 
942 with Gorgéneion on handle 1156 

‘Thundering’ Legion 3253 

Thurneysen, R. 937, 

Thymiatérion 348 979 

Thyreatikot 996 f. 1008 

Thgrsos as sceptre of Zeus 685, 

Thyrsoi with handles ending in ivy-leaves 
1007 

Tillyard, E, M. W. 1106 

Tillyard, Mrs BE. M. W. 363 

Tin used for dnthemonof Athena’sshield 215 

Tin-inlay of Achilles’ shield 899 of 
Asteropaios’ corselet 899 of. neolithic 
pounder 898 of pottery from Swiss 
pile-dwellings 898 

Tip-toe stance of deities, heroes, priestesses, 
etc. in archaising hieratic reliefs 587, 

Titanomachy 478, 839 

Tittel, K. 868, 

Toad buried to safeguard crops 104, 

Toads presage rain 1059 spring from rain- 
drops 1059 

Todesco, A. 63, 

Topffer, J. 1043 2403 585 585, 586, 5893 592 
594 595, 610 

Tolkien, J. R. R. 858, 

Tomaschek, W. 283 

Tomb of Eteokles and Polyneikes at 
Thebes (?) 815, of Hyperoche and 
Laodike in Delos 1172 of Kekrops 
(Kekropion) at Athens 771, of ‘the 
Lictor’ at Vetulonia 1192 of Menoikeus 
at Thebes 8159 of Neoptolemos at 
Delphoi 938 of Olympos the teacher of 
Zeus in Crete 1173 of Opis and Arge in 
Delos 1172 of Pandion ii at Megara 
783, of Pelasgos at Argos 566, of Zeus 
in Crete 1173 

Tombs of Kadmos and Harmonia near the 
Ceraunian Mts 978 

Torch, cross-topped, of Artemis 638) cross- 
topped, of Persephone 402 of Ceres 
1062.44) of Demeter 712 on coins of 
Hephaistia in Lemnos 234, 

Torches of Dionysos (Acds gis) 6852 of 
Hekate 272, 403 

Torr, C. 986 

Tortoise in hail-charm 877 

Totemism 598¢q) (?) 11938 

Totenhochzeit See Marriage post mortem 


82 
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Tower of St Barbara 472, 4739 of St Irene 
4723 473, of Kronos 1115 

Town-pillars 1116 f. 

Tragedy, etymology of 1106 origin of 1103 
1105 f. 

Transition from Aegean to Achaean worship 
8663 

Trautmann, KB, 1147 

Tree of Life 404) 405 4209 816) 1116 

Tree ‘of life? and ‘tree of the gate of 
heaven’ in Babylonian beliefc. 2600 8.c. 
1136 ‘of Paradise’ described in Cretan 
poem c. 1500 4.p. 404) f. sacred, becomes 
successively leafless tree, bare trunk, 
conventional post or pole, permanent 
stone pillar (?) 910; with twelve manner 
of fruits 421) 

Trees of Sun and Moon in Prasiake 420, f. 
oldest of all existing 1028 f. on Epiphany 
Eve bow down to Christ 295 on graves 
as vehicles for souls (?) 1105 with golden 
leaves and flowers 1080 

Tree-trunks worshipped by barbarians 963 

Trendall, A. D. 82 (6¢.) 949 618 (3) 6655 667; 
673, 781, 843, 8435 996 ff. 1072 

Trepanning of neolithic skulls 738 

Trident originally a lightning-fork 20. 943 
1156 as insigne of priesthood 123 black, 
m Carnival at Cattaro 1156 derived 
from bull’s horns and central spike (?) 
1156 

Trieteric rites 1799 

Trieteris 115 

Tripod, Plataean 1122 with snake twined 
about it 1007 

Triskelés 643, 6459 1074 

Tritogéneia 125 139 

Tritogenés 123 

Tritokotire 123 

Trito-names confused with Trito-names 
124 f. 128 

Tritopdtor 121, 123 125 

Triumph of Attis 1127 f. 

Triumphal arch See Arch, triumphal 

Troje, L. 9149 

Trumpet of Zeus (thunder) 729, Tyrsenian, 
venerated as voice of Athena 7293 

Tubbs, H. A. 6485 649 

Tucker, T. G. 320, 

Tiimpel, K. 109 140, 271 320, 9383 

Tirk, G. 515g 770, 

Tunny as attribute of Poseidon 671, 

Twins as rain-makers 368 as sons of divine 
and buman fathers 506 mother of, 
called Tilo ‘Sky’ 368; Akmon and 
Doias 1196 Boeotian 506 Egyptian 
(Set and Horos) compared with Greek 
(Zethos and Amphion) 1135 further 
bibliography of 1135 

Tylor, E. B. 122, 923, 976 

Tzitzinaina 844 


Ulrichs, H. N. 9877. 
Umbilical cord 1122 (?) 
Umbrella of Prometheus 57 68 
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Unbaptised child called Spdxos or the like 


1 

Underworld, hero descends to 4129 in 
comic and satyric drama of s. v B.c, 
401, ‘Minoan’ 403, (?) mundus as gate 
of 431 f. Polygnotos’ fresco of 397 f£. 

- See also Nékyia, Vases 

Unger, B, 1156 

Ungnad, A. 1110 

Uninitiated in Platon’s account of Hades 
bear water in sieve to holed pithos 398 
427 in Polygnotos’ fresco of Under- 
world bear water in broken pitchers to 
pithos 397 f. 427 

Urlichs, L. 686; ¢, 

Usener, H. 49 60; (6) 103, 107 108, 237, 
241, 246 3623 7439 874; 942 992 1047 

Utopia as described by Pherekrates and 
Nikophon 500 


Vajra 926 

Vallois, R. 1118 1138 

Valmin, N. 1186 

Van Buren, A, W. 1155 

Van Buren, Mrs A. W. 7824 832, 837, 

Vases: ‘Anesidora’-kjliz 201 Apulian 
(indigenons) 1138 ‘ Apulian’ 37 925 94 
3060(g) 307 370 401 ff. 408) 423 425 512 
6199 (7) 620(2) 622(3) 1000 1039 f. 1055 
1106 Arretine 1003 ‘ Blacas’ kratér 718. 
black-figured 149 800(2) 2059 3514, 373 
389) 3929 399 f. 4089 5812 612 ff. 6155 (2) 
617 (3) 631, 661, 662, 663 ff. 668 ff. 
67531) 681 ff. 686 700; 715 7824 7849 
807 ff. 811 f. 8363 1049, 104991) 1110 
1122 Boeotian 7824990 1073 ‘Bottiaean’ 
1191 bottomless 20Up 373 375, 448 burnt 
with animal sacrifice and buried in the 
ashes 1188 ‘Cabiric’ 160 ‘Caeretan’ 
hydriat 4089 617;(1) Campanian (local 
imitations of Attic ware) 781, 
‘Campanian’ 4159 (.) 1177 ‘Canopi’ of 
Osiris, Isis, etc, 346 ff. ‘Canopiec jars’ 
345 ‘Chaleidian’ 842. 10483 1090 1148 
‘Choenkinnchen’ 1105 Corinthian 
802()) 408 559 f. 795 ff. 799 801 Cretan 
{c. 700 B.c.) 1150 Cypriote (of Hellenic 
age) 1935 198 (of Hellenistic age) 
875, ‘Dareios’-kratér 1719 Cypro- 
Mycenaean 1150 ‘Dipylon’ 2009 313 
373 375 early Ionic 351 Early Iron Age 
1939 Early ‘Minoan’ iii 193q) 1119 
early south-Italian 996 ff. early yellow- 
ground lékythos 387, Egyptian 193 ,,) (?) 
epinetron or dnos 389o iy) Etruscan 8363 
853, ‘Hulenskyphoi’ 786f. ‘Europe’ 
-kgliz 617 (5) feeding-bottles 193 (B) 
figure-oinochde 1109 fish-plates 617 (6) 
fluted red ware from Kypros 3755 
‘Francois’-vase 1048 1120 ‘Geo- 
metric’ 1164 1177 ‘Gigantomachy’ 
-amphora 5359 Graeco-Egyptian relief- 
ware 200(q grammatika ekpémata 1184 
‘Granary Class of Late Helladic ‘iii’ 
1192 Iberian 1090 1179 Ionian 488), 


Subjects Authorities 


Vases (cont.) 
867 ‘Italiote’ 458, 1106 Janiform 1132 
‘Kertch’ 1019 ‘kleinmeister’ kglix 
668 ff. ‘Laconian’ 488,, 8159 late local 
Ttalian (? Osean) 351 Late ‘Minoan’ i 
1979 ‘Libyans’ 372 loutrophéroi 371 ff. 
‘Lucanian’ 619, 63%9 marble kratér 
1007 ‘ Medeia’-kratér 4013 ‘Megarian’ 
bowls 1164 Middle ‘Minoan’ i 1119 
‘Northampton style’ 631, Paestum 
510 ff. 1000 Panathenaic 778, phidle 
mesémphalos with téttiz on boss 2569 
phigakes 7349 738f. 1078f. proto- 
Corinthian 1142 Ptolemaic (blue porce- 
lain) 1120 pyats 388,(q) red-figured 14y 
569 57 67f. 73 794. 800.3) 99 ff. 1739 
182 ff. 2059 221 248, 373 3875 388 1 ¢. 
408 456 ff. 512 ff. 6GO6f. 617.4, 6339 
6373 661, 6753(2) 676(3)f. 684 686 ff. 
702 ff. 733, 762f. 764 769f. 799, 843 
849 929 ff. 996ff, 1012 1018 1048, 
10499i2f.) 1053, 1072 1106 1107 lL 
1118 1121 f, 1148 1184 reflecting motifs 
derived from Parthenon 692 704 706 f. 
709f. relation between obverse and 
reverse designs 763, relief-ware (black) 
853; relief-ware (unglazed) 408» relief- 
ware from Boiotia 6633 relief-ware 
(gilded) from Pantikapaion 753 re- 
sembling in shape the vases upon 
which they are painted 3873 3885 
Rhodian 1130 rhytén 30942) 1119 
11738 (?) Sosias-kglixz 8189 south-Italian 
82044.) 380, 6389 6409 849 Trojan 193 
tubular 193(c) 1959ff. ‘Tyrrhenian’ 
673 ff. 680f. Under-world 370 ‘Viven- 
zio’-vase 849 ff. with tin-inlay from 
Swiss pile-dwellings 898 with white 
ground 617 (5) 774 812 815 

Vase- handles adorned with snakes orsnaky 
pattern 375 

‘ Vegetationsdiimon’ in animal form 599 (3) 

Veil of Artemis Anaitis 8995.3) of Artemis 
Eleuthéra 8995 (a) of Hera 6369 1028 
10383 1046 of Kronos 933, of Zeus 889 
1028 1033 

Vendryes, J. 499 4401 

Venetie, N. 1030, 

Venn, J. A. 9003 

Venn, Mrs J. A. 9005 

Verrall, A. W. 49 79 

Vestal Claudia Quinta tows ship up the 
Tiber 895 f. 

Vigani, J. F. 232 

Vigfusson, G. 1075 

Villinganus, G. Pictorius 3365 

Vines, white, in hail-charm 878 

Vine-leaf 579 

Vine-stem 6852 

Vine-wood (?), statue made of 968, 

Vine-wreath 681 1132 

Vinet, E 1392 

Virginity of Athena perhaps recovered 
yearly by washing in the river Inachos 
224, 749 835 of Hera recovered yearly 
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Virginity (cont.)} 
by bathing in the spring Kanathos 224, 
748 1027, 10323 1044, of Hera renewed 
by bathing in the river Parthenios 
1027, (2) 1031 (2) 1032s (?) of Hera re- 
newed hy bathing in the river Theren 
1032s (?) 

Visconti, C. L. 934, 935, 

Visconti, E. Q. 133 

Visconti, P. A. 1060 

Volcanos, Alban Hills as prehistoric and 
possibly historic 493 traces of, in 
Bhodes 986 

Volkmann, H. 1073 

Vollgraff, C,W. 1118 1125 

Voligraff, W. 5663 871, 

Vorwahl, H. 1184 

Voss, I, 98:9) 

Voting-urn 758 

Votive offerings in béthroi or favissae 278 
in cave 1143 

Voulliéme,.E. 151, 

Viirtheim, J. J. G. 3604 6509 6519 1173 
1184 

Vulpe, R. 1189 

Vulture as bird form of Athena 781 in 
Thracian myth 572 


Wace, A. J. B. 252) 3) 290 ff. 363 871, 1105 
1128 1192 1197 

Wachsmuth, C. 169) 

Wackernagel, J. B73, 5759 576, 

Waele, F. J. de 1183 

Waggon of Gordios 1162 of Zeus (?) 1162 

Wagner, F. 8377 

Wainwright, G. A. 882 882, 8849 885 891 
1077 1140 1142 

Waites, Miss M. C. 119; 1070 

Waitz, T. 976 

Walde, A. 434) 4399 4973 792, 

Waldhauer, O. 1174 

Waldstein, Sir C. See Walston, Sir C. 

Waley, A. 1138 

Walls, cosmic 50, 

Walston, Sir C. 1719 698 6994 7189 (6) 7203 

Walter, O. 1107 f. 1186 

Walters, H. B. 67, 183 324 324, 352 4089 
680 (4) 774 8073 8393 1078 11381 

Walton, F. BR. 1083 

Ward, W. iH. 891lis 

Waser, O. 358 842, 

Water, importance of, in early religion 
320, apotheosis by 1379 dancing 420) 
healing and ‘life-giving 976f. kept in 
jars by Egyptians 345, maiden 
drenched with, in rain-charm 285 ff. of 
immortality 977 of life 515g 977 979 
981f. ‘speechless’ 290, 

Waters, Blessing of the, in the Greek 
church at Epiphany 294 of life and 
death 976 f. 

Water-carrying a fertility-charm in general 
and a rain-charm in particular 396 in 
connexion with marriage 370 ff. in 
connexion with mysteries 397ff. in 
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Water-carrying (cont.) 
myth of Danaides 355 ff. 427 in sieve 
as proof of divine power 450 450, 

Water-powers, supernaturally wise 743 

Water-spirits, believed to bestow offspring 
396 : 

Weber,‘ 157 1125 1135 

Weber, W. 344, 

Webster, T. B. L. 1150 

Wecklein, N. 358 5185 

Wedd, Mrs N. 63, 111, 

Wedding-ring of Hera 1033 of Zeus 1033 
See also Gold, Ring 

Weege, F. 993 1008 

Week, days of the 210 444 f. 938 1159 

Weekley, E. 49% 

Weeping statues 344, 

Wehrli, F. 10425 

Weicker, G. 801 

Weickert, C 663, 

Weinreich, O. 189; 225, 730 913, 1055 
1131 1161 1174 f. 1184 

Weinstock, S. 429, 1194 

Weiser-Aall, Lily 1068 1116 

Weizsiicker, K. 3289f. 

Weizsicker, P. 893, 

Welcker, F, G. 135 357 360 456, 718 715 f. 
717, (1) 728 737, 7813 1026, 1034, 1060 

Weller, C. H. 261, 

Wells in Marneion at Gaza 555 of Achaioi 
(2) rectangular 363 of Danaoi(?) tholoid 
363 sacred, in Sardinia 1110 See also 
Cisterns, Mundus 

Well-spring to left of house of Hades 419 

Wells, J. E. 5012 

Welter, G. 1164 1189 1196 

Wensinck, A. J. 979 

Were-wolves 1068 

Wernicke, K, 880, 1052) 1060 

Westermarck, E. 10264 1147 

Weston, Miss J. L. 791g 7929 

Wether-sheep as sacrifice to Iupiter 1078 

Whatmough, J. 1110 

Wheat in herdion in place of effigy of the 
dead 3069 (8) 

Wheaten meal kneaded with honey cast 
into cleft 604, 

Wheel of Celtic god (Taranis ?) 1074 1191 
of Fortuna 1073 of Nemesis 1073 six- 
spoked and radiate 1100 solar 1072 in 
combination with horse 1076 

Wheler, G. 145 

Whip of Zeus 1160 

Whirlwinds in ancient Greece connected 
with Zeus 162f. in modern Greece 
attributed to Nereids or Nymphs 163 f. 
elsewhere regarded as demons or 
witches or wandering souls 163 

Whisky as water of life 515, 

White bull sacrificed to Zeus on Mt Tomori 
near Berat 1171 cypress beside water 
of Lethe 420, 421) garments worn by 
mystics of Zeus [datos 953 horse of 
Poseiton 753, oxen draw priestess of 
Hera 1044 
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White, Miss R. E. See Wedd, Mrs N. 

Whitehead, R. B. 582, 5403 541, 541, 542, 
542, 543, 5435 5465 

White-poplar as Borderland tree 421, 

Wide, 8. 160 942 

Wiegand, T. 768 1041, 1158 

Wieseler, F'. 6054) 183 48512 978 

Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, U. von 62; 1169 
189, 227, 576; 600(5) 624) 729f. 7439 
965, 984 1135 1177 1188 

Wild Hunt 1117 

Wildridge, T. Tindall 1133 

Wilford, F, 411) 

Wilhelm, A. 161g 642, 

Wilke, G. 515, 1181 

Wilkinson, Sir J. G. 839, 

Williams, Mrs B. E. 1979 

Willow-leaves, priests under their couches 
strew 1030 women at Thesmophoria lie 
on 1030 

Willow-osiers, monks wear girdles of 1030 

Willow-tree of Hera at Samos 1028 ff. 

Willow-wreath of Carians 1029 of Hera 
1053 (?) of Prometheus 1029j9(?) of 
Samians 1030 

Wilpert, J. 971, 

Wilson, H. H. 969 

Wilutzky, P. 1026; 

Wind caught in bags of asses’ skins 105 
conceived as flatus ventris 108, follow- 
ing aft identified with ancestral spirit 
157 160 

Winds as souls 109122 aschthonian powers 
(2?) 987 bound in bag of dolphin-skin 
107 bound in bag of ox-hide 106 con- 
ceived as horses 110 etesian 142 266 
3459 men believed to control 103 ff. 
Tower of, at Athens 129 f. Tower of, at 
Tenos 129¢ 

Wind-rose of Eratosthenes 130 

ayers of heaven in Semitic belief 353, 
445 

Wine as surrogate for blood 515¢ used to 
quench ashes 515, 

‘Wine-skin’ and ‘hatchet’ 1147 

Winged figures of Etruscan art 889 259) 
6659 6799 680 (5) 805 f. 

Wings on feet of Athena 842 on feet of 
flying god at Melos 843, on feet of Nike 
8439 on feet of Perseus 850. (?) on feet 
of running goddess at Mallos in Kilikia 
843, 

Winnefeld, H. 534, 842, 

Winter, RB. 1086 f. 

Wirth, A, 472, 

Wisdom, supernatural, of water-powers 
743 

Wissowa, G. 434 

Witchcraft of middle ages vindictive 881 

Witch-cult in western Europe 1192 

Witte, J. de 734, 93le¢, 9384 

Wochengotterstein 1117 

Wolf kilis bull (Danaos deposes Gelanor) 
355, of the Capitol 1135 

Wolves suckle Miletos s. of Apoilon 414) 


Subjects Authorities 


‘Wolves,’ human 1082 (?) 

Wolf-lore, Greek 1135 

Wolf-mask 1068 (?) 

Wolf-skin 57 (?) 

Wolters, P. 8079 375,(q) 3882 

Woman, origin of, iu Malagasy tale 989.6) 

Women, excluded from initiation of Druses 
1092 rub themselves on rock to obtain 
children 72159) stylised as ‘hour-glass’ 
pattern 1138 

Woodpecker claims sceptre of Zeus 45 cp. 
57 popularly held to be a king (?) 45, 
in Thracian myth 57, 

Woodward, A. M. 1117 1162 

Wool, unspun, placed on stone of Kronos 

- 938 

Woolley, C. L. 882; 1101 

Wordsworth, C. 2639 689, 

World-nail of Scandinavians 1116 

World-pillars 1116 f. 

World-tree of ‘ Minoans’ 
Scandinavians 404) 1116 

Wous 797 f. 

Wrede, W. 1103 

Wren 524 

Wright, A. 353 445 

Wright, A. R. 1193 

Wright, Miss W. C. 481, 

Wroth, W. 414) 

Wiinsch, R. 1144 1031, 

Wiinsche, A. 977 

Wiist, E. 6057) 621 633 

Wuilleumier, P. 850 1119 

Wunderlich, Eva 515, 

Wuttke, A. 475, 


4049 (2) of 


Xanthoudides, S. 248; 
Xéanon, acrolithic, of Aphrodite Machanitis 


1299 


Xéanon (cont.) 

at Megalopolis 567) acrolithic, of 
Hileithyia at Aigion 663, of Aion at 
Alexandreia 912, of Apollon in Delos 
119 of Artemis by Endoios at Ephesos 
968 of Asklepios A gnitas at Sparta 1030, 
of Athena Nike at Athens 811f. of 
Hera by Smilis at Samos 1027 of Hera 
Argeia at Argos 1085 of Hermes at 
Athens 725, of. Zeus Odrios at Hieron 
on the Thracian Bosporos 147, of Zeus 
Pheidiakés at Olympia 96fz 


°Y,? 1147 

Year, great (=eight years) 725 
Yoke of spears 1132 

Yont 1092 

Yorke, E, C. 1194 


Zachariae, T. 1081 

Zacher 1104 

Zahn, R. 182, 197 

Zammit, Sir T. 1121 

Zebus 1172 ep. 991 

Zell, T. 846 

Zénion hgdor 3225 451¢ 1193 

Zept, M. 914, 

Ziegler, K. 1103 

Ziehen, L. 575, 1083 1091 

Zielinski, T, 1174 

Zippe, F. X. M. 9225 

Zodiac, gods of the 1055 of eleven signs 
1119 round Aion 1127 f. round Iupiter 
1159 round Selene 1085 f. round Zeus 
948 1112 

Zodiacal light 1115 f. 

Zoega, J. G. 1060 

Zschietzschmann, W, 375, 1073 
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